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J  13th  year  of  ti  e  reign  of  Jofiah  the  fon  of  Amon, 
A,  M.  337 6?  A.  C.  628v  and  continued  to  prophecy 
upwards  of  40  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  degene¬ 
rate  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  boldly  threatened 
thofe  marks  of  the  divine  vengeance  which  their  rebelli¬ 
ous  condud  drew  on  themfelves  and  their  country.  Af¬ 
ter  the  deftrudion  of  Jerufalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  he 
was  fuflfered  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  remain  in  the  defo¬ 
late  land  of  Judea  to  lament  the  calamities  of  his  infatu¬ 
ated  countrymen.  He  was  afterwards,  as  he  himfelf  in¬ 
forms  us,  carried  with  his  difciple  Baruch  into  Egypt 
by  Johanan  the  fon  of  Kareah. 

It  appears  from  feveral  pafiages  that  Jeremiah  com¬ 
mitted  his  prophecies  to  writing.  In  the  36th  chapter 
we  are  informed,  that  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
write  upon  a  roll  all  the  prophecies  which  he  had  ut- 
and  when  the  roll  was  deftroyed  by  Jehoiakira 


tered 


the  king,  Jeremiah  didated  the  fame  prophecies  to  Ba¬ 
ruch,  who  wrote  them  together  with  many  additional 
circumftances.  The  works  of  Jeremiah  extend  to  the 
laft  verfe  of  the  51ft  chapter  ;  In  which  we  have  thefe 
words,  “  Thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah.”  The  C2d 
chapter  was  therefore  added  by  fome  other  writer.  It 
is,  however,  a  very  important  fupplement,  as  it  illuftrates 
the  accompliftiment  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  receding 
the  fate  of  Zedekiah. 

The  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the 

rangement  ^°nf°}0glCal  °rde*  !n.  whlcj?  thf7  were°delivered. 
of  his  wri-  What  has  occafioned  this  tranfpofition  cannot  now  be 
determined.  It  is  generally  maintained,  that  if  wc  eon- 
fult  their  dates,  they  ought  to  be  thus  placed  : 

In  the  reign  of  Jofiah  the  firft  12  chapters. 

In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  chapters  xiii.  xx.  xxi.  v. 

-11,  14.  3  xxii.  xxiii.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. _ xlix* 

33- 

In  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  chap.  xxi.  1— 10.  xxiv. 
xxvii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xlix.  34 — 39.  1.  and  yu 
Under  the  government  of  Gedaliah,  chapters  xl.  xliv. 
The  prophecies  which  related  to  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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tamed  in  the  46th  and  five  following  chapters,  being  Scripture, 
placed  at  the  end,  as  in  fome  meafure  unconneded  with  y-— Jj 

the  reft.  But  in  fome  copies  of  the  Septuagint  thefe  fix 
chapters  follow  immediately  after  the  13th  verfe  of  the 
25th  chapter. 

Jeremiah,  though  deficient  neither  in  elegance  nor 
fubiimity,  muft  give  place  in  both  to  Ifaiah.  Jerome 
leems  to  objed  againft  him  a  fort  of  rufticity  of  lan¬ 
guage,  no  veftige  of  which  Dr  Lowth  was  able  to  dif- 
cover.  His  fentiments,  it  is  true,  are  not  always  the 
moft  elevated,  nor  are  his  periods  always  neat  and  com¬ 
pact  ;  but  thefe  are  faults  common  to  thofe  writers  ivhofe 
principal  aim  is  to  excite  the  gentler  affedions,  and  to 
call  forth  the  t3i.r  of  fympathy  or  forrow.  This  obfer- 
vation  is  very  ftrongly  exemplified  in  the  Lamentations, 
wnere  thefe  are  the  prevailing  pafhons  3  it  is,  however 
frequently  induced  in  the  prophecies  of  this  author,' 
pnd  moft  of  all  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  (t),  which 
is  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle  of  it  is  almoff  entirely 
nifforical.  The  latter  part,  again,  confining  of  the  laft 
fix  chapters,  is  altogether  poetical  (m)  5  it  contains  fe¬ 
veral  different  predidions,  which  are  diffindly  marked  - 
and  in  thefe  the  prophet  approaches  very  near  the  fubli- 
mUy  of  Ifaiah.  On  the  whole,  however,  not  above  half 
the  book  cf  Jeremiah  is  poetical. 

The  book  of  Lamentations,  as  we  are  informed  in  The  book 
the  title,  was  compofed  by  Jeremiah.  We  (hall  prefent LameR" 
to  our  reader  an  'account  of  this  elegiac  poem  from  thetations* 
elegant  pen  of  Dr  Lowth. 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (for  the  title  is  pro¬ 
perly  and  fignificantly  plural)  confift  of  a  number  of 
plaintive  effulions,  compofed  on  the  plan  of  the  funeral 
dirges  all  on  the  fame  fubjefl,  and  uttered  without 
conneftion  as  they  rofe  in  the  mind,  in  a  long  courfe 
of  feparate  ffanzas.  Thefe  have  afterwards  been  put 
together,  and  formed  into  a  collefliou  or  correfpondent 
whole.  If  any  reader,  however,  {hould  expeft  to  find 
m  them  an  artificial  and  methodical  arrangement  of  the 
general  fubjeft,  a  regular  difpofition  of  the  parts,  a  per- 
fed  conneaion  and  orderly  fucceffion  ia  the  matter, 

X  and 


(l)  See  the  whole  of  chap.  ix.  chap.  xiv.  17,  Sic.  xx.  14 — 18. 
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Scripture,  and  with  all  this  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  elegance 
and  correXnefs,  he  will  really  expeX  what  was  foreign 
to  the  prophet’s  defign.  In  the  charaXer  of  a  mourn¬ 
er,  he  celebrates  in  plaintive  (trains  the  obfequies  of  his 
ruined  country  :  whatever  prefented  itfelf  to  his  mind 
in  the  midft  of  defolation  and  mifery,  whatever  (truck 
him  as  particularly  wretched  and  calamitous,  whatever 
the  inltant  fentiment  of  forrow  dictated,  he  pours  forth 
in  a  kind  of  fpontaneous  efFufion.  He  frequently  paufes, 
and,  as  it  were,  ruminates  upon  the  fame  objeX  j  fre¬ 
quently  varies  and  illultrates  the  fame  thought  with 
different  imagery,  and  a  different  choice  of  language  $ 
fo  that  the  whole  bears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  correfponding  fentiments,  than  an  accu¬ 
rate  and  connected  feries  of  different  ideas,  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  regular  treatife.  There  is,  however,  no 
wild  incoberency  in  the  poem  ;  the  tranfitions  are  eafy 
and  elegant. 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  parts  :  in  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  fourth  chapters,  the  prophet  addreffes  the  . 
people  in  his  own  perfon,  or  introduces  Jerufalem  as 
{peaking.  In  the  third  chapter  a  chorus  of  the  Jews 
is  reprefented.  In  the  fifth  the  whole  captive  Jews 
pour  forth  their  united  complaints  to  Almighty  God. 
Each  of  thefe  five  parts  is  diftributed  into  22  fianzas, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
In  the  firft  three  chapters  thefe  ftanzas  confift  of  three 
lines.  In  the  firft  four  chapters  the  initial  letter  of 
each  period  follows  the  order  of  the  alphabet  j  and 
in  the  third  chapter  each  verfe  of  the  fame  ftanza  be¬ 
gins  with  the  fame  letter.  In  the  fourth  chapter  all 
the  ftanzas  are  evidently  diftichs,  as  alfo  in  the  fifth, 
which  is  not  acroftic.  Thevintention  of  the  acroftic 
was  to  affift  the  memory  to  retain  fcntences  not  much 
conneXed,  It  deferves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  verfes 
of  the  firft  four  chapters  are  longer  by  almoft  one  half 
than  Hebrew  verfes  generally  are  :  The  length  of  them 
feems  to  be  on  an  average  about  12  fyllables.  The 
prophet  appears  to  have  chofen  this  meafure  as  being 
folemn  and  melancholy. 

“  That  the  fubjeX  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the 
ftate,  the  extermination  of  the  people  5  and  that  thefe 
events  are  defcribed  as  aXaally  accomplifhed,  and  not 
in  the  ftyle  of  prediXion  merely,  muft  be  evident  to 
every  reader  5  though  fome  authors  of  confiderable  re- 
*Jcfephus, putation  *  have  imagined  this  poem  to  have  been  com- 
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Chap.  i. 
12,  1 6. 


pofed  on  the  death  of  King  Jofiah.  The  prophet,  in¬ 
deed,  has  fo  copioufty,  fo  tenderly,  and  poetically,  be¬ 
wailed  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  that  he  feems 
completely  to  have  fulfilled  the  office  and  duty  of  a 
mourner.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  extant  any  poem 
which  difplays  fuch  a  harpy  and  fplendid  feleXion  of 
imagery  in  fo  concentrated  a  ftate.  What  can  be  more 
elegant  and  poetical,  than  the  defeription  of  that  once 
flqurifhing  ciry,  lately  chief  among  the  nations,  fitting 
in  the  charaXer  of  a  female,  folitary,  affiiXed,  in  a  ftate 
of  widowhood,  deferted  by  her  friends,  betrayed  by  her 
deareft  connexions,  imploring  relief,  and  feeking  confo- 
latton  in  vain  ?  What  a  beautiful  perfonification  is  that 
of  “  the  wTays  of  Sion  mourning  becaufe  none  are  come 
to  her  folemn  feafts  ?”  How  tender  and  pathetic  are  the 
following  complaints  ? 

Is  this  nothing  to  all  you  who  pafs  along  the  way  ?  be¬ 
hold  and  fee, 
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If  there  be  any  forrow,  like  unto  my  forrow,  which  is  Scripture. 
infliXed  on  me  ; 

Which  Jehovah  infliXed  on  me  in  the  day  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  wrath. 

For  thefe  things  I  weep,  my  eyes  ftream  with  water ; 

Becaufe  the  comforter  is  far  away,  that  lhould  tranqui- 
lize  my  foul : 

My  children  are  defolate,  becaufe  the  enemy  was  ftrong. 


But  to  detail  its  beauties  would  be  to  tranferibe  the 
entire  poem.”  60 

Ezekiel  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive,  and  re-  Ezekiel, 
ceived  the  firft  revelations  from  heaven,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  Jehoiakim’s  captivity,  A.  C.  595.  The  book  of 
Ezekiel  is  fometimes  diftributed  under  different  heads. 

In  the  three  firft  chapters  the  commiftion  of  the  prophet 
is  defcribed.  From  the  fourth  to  the  thirty-fecond 
chapter  inclufive,  the  calamities  that  befel  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews  are  prediXed,  viz.  the  Ammonites,  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  and  Philiftines.  The  ruin  of  Tyre  and  of  Sidon, 
and  the  fall  of  Egypt,  are  particularly  foretold  j  prophe¬ 
cies  which  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  moft  literal  and  af- 
toniftiing  manner,  as  we  have  been  often  affured  by 
the  relation  of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  From  the  32ft 
chapter  to  the  40th  he  inveighs  againft  the  hypocrify 
and  murmuring  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  admoniftnng 
them  to  refignation  by  promifes  of  deliverance.  In 
the  38th  and  39th  chapters  he  undoubtedly  prediXs  the 
final  return  of  the- Jews  from  their  difperfion  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  days,  but  in  a  language  fo  obfeure  that  it  cannot  be 
underftood  till  the  event  take  place.  The  nine  laft 
chapters  of  this  book  furnifli  the  defeription  of  a  very 
remarkable  vifion  of  a  new  temple  and  city,  of  a  new 
religion  and  polity.  £t 

u  Ezekiel  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance  •,  Character 
in  fublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Ifaiah  :  but  his  a  wr*- 
fublimity  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  ter‘ 
vehement,  tragical  5  the  only  fenfation  he  affeXs  to  ex¬ 
cite  is  the  terrible  *,  his  fentiments  are  elevated,  fervid, 
full  of  fire,  indignant  \  his  imagery  is  crouded,  magni¬ 
ficent,  terrific,  fometimes  almoft  to  difguft  :  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  pompous,  folemn,  auftere,  rough,  and  at  times 
unpoliftied  :  he  employs  frequent  repetitions,  not  for 
the  fake  of  grace  or  elegance,  but  from  the  vehemence 
of  paflion  and  indignation.  Whatever  fubjeX  he  treats  Lowt'** 
of,  that  he  feduloully  purfues,  from  that  he  rarely  de¬ 
parts,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  whence  the  connec¬ 
tion  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preferved.  In  many 
refpeXs  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets  ; 
but  in  that  fpecies  of  compofition  to  which  he  feems 
by  nature  adapted,  the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the 
great  and  folemn,  not  one  of  the  facred  writers  is  fupe- 
rior  to  him.  His  diXion  is  fufficiently  perfpicuous }  all 
his  obfeurity  confifts  in  the  nature  of  the  fubjeX.  Vi- 
fions  (as  for  inftance,  among  others,  thofe  of  Hofea, 

Amos,  and  Jeremiah^)  are  neceffarily  dark  and  confufed. 

The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
book  efpeciallv,  is  poetical,  wdiether  we  regard  the  mat¬ 
ter  or  the  diXion.  His  periods,  however,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fo  rude  and  incompaX,  that  I  am  often  at  a  lofs 
how  to  pronounce  concerning  his  performance  in  this 
refpeX. 

“  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  as  far  as  relates  to 
ftyle,  may  be  laid  to  bold  the  fame  rank  among  the  He¬ 
brews,  as  Homer,  Simonides,  and  iEfchylus  among  the 
Greeks.” 


So 
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So  full  an  account  of  Daniel  and  his  writings  has 
been  already  given  under  the  article  Daniel,  that  little 
remains  to  be  faid  on  that  fubjedl.  Daniel  flouriflied 
during  the  fucceflive  reigns  of  feveral  Babylon!  th  and 
Median  kings  to  the  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
The  events  recotded  in  the  6th  chapter  were  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Darius  the  Medej  but  in  the  7th  and  8th 
chapters  Daniel  returns  to  an  earlier  period,  to  relate  the 
vifions  which  he  beheld  in  the  three  Brft  years  of  Bel- 
fhazzar’s  reign  ;  and  thofe  which  follow*  in  the  four  lafl 
chapters  were  revealed  to  him  in  the  reign  of  Darius. 
The  lafl  fix  chapters  are  compofed  of  prophecies  delivered 
at  different  times  -y  all  of  which  are  in  fome  degree  con- 
nedled  as  parts  of  one  great  fcheme.  They  extend 
through  many  ages,  and  fumifh  the  mod  finking  deicrip- 
tion  of  the  fall  of  fucceflive  kingdoms,  which  were  to  be 
introductory  to  the  eflablifhment  of  the  MeiTiah’s  reign. 
They  chara&errize  in  defcriptive  terms  the  four  great 
monarchies  of  the  world  to  be  fucceeded  by  “  that  king¬ 
dom  which  fhould  not  be  deftroyed.” 

The  whole  book  of  Daniel  being  no  more  than  a 
plain  relation  of  faCts,  partly  pail  and  partly  future, 
mu  ft  be  excluded  the  clafs  of  poetical  prophecy.  Much 
indeed  of  the  parabolic  imagery  is  introduced  in  that 
book  ;  but  the  author  introduces  it  as  a  prophet  only  \ 
as  vifionary  and  allegorical  fymbols  of  objects  and  events, 
totally  untin&ured  with  the  true  poetical  colouring. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  would  refufe  to  Daniel  even  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  prophet :  but  the  arguments  under  which 
they  fhelter  this  opinion  are  very  futile }  for  thofe 
points  which  they  maintain  concerning  the  conditions 
on  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  is  imparted,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  gradations,  and  the  difcrimination  between  the  true 
prophecy  and  mere  infpiration,  are  all  trifling  and  ab- 
f.r  d,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  totally  deflitute  of  fcriptural  authority.  They  add, 
that  Daniel  was  neither  originally  educated  in  the  pro¬ 
phetic  difcipline  and  precepts,  nor  afterwards  lived  con¬ 
formably  to  the  manner  of  the  prophets.  It  is  not, 
however,  eafy  to  comprehend  how  this  can  diminifli  his 
claim,  to  a  divine  miffion  and  infpiration  ^  it  may  poifibly 
enable  us,  indeed,  to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  diflimilarity 
between  the  flyle  of  Daniel  and  that  of  the  other  pro¬ 
phets,  and  for  its  poffeffmg  fo  little  of  the  diction  and 
character  of  poetry,  which  the  reft  feem  to  have  imbibed 
in  common  from  the  fchools  and  diicipline  in  which  they 
were  educated. 

The  prophecies  of  Daniel  appear  fo  plain  and  intel¬ 
ligible  after  their  accompllfhment,  that  Porphyry,  who 
wrote  in  the  3d  century,  affims,  that  they  were  written 
after  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place.  A 
little  reflexion  will  fhow  the  abfurdity  of  this  fuppo- 
tion.  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  clearly  refer  to 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  with  whofe  oppreffions  the  Jews 
were  too  well  acquainted.  Had  the  book  of  Daniel 
not  made  its  appearance  till  after  the  death  of  Epiphanes, 
every  Jew  who  read  it  mud  have  difcovered  the  forgery. 
And  what  motive  could  induce  them  to  receive  it  among 
their  focred  books  ?  It  is  impcffible-  to  conceive  one. 
Their  character  was  quite  the  reverfe  :  their  refpefl  for 
the  Scripture  had  degenerated  into  fuperftitton.  But 
we  are  not  left  to  determine  this  important  point  from 
the  character  of  the  jews  ;  we  have  accefs  to  more  de- 
cifive  evidence  ;  we  are  Jure  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
contains  prophecies,  for  fame  of  them  have  been  accom- 
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plifhed  fince  the  time  of  Porphyry  5  particularly  thofe  Scripture, 
refpe&ing  Antichrift :  now,  if  it  contains  any  prophe-  w“”" 
cies,  who  will  take  upon  him  to  aftirm  that  the  divine 
Spirit j  which  dilated  thefe  many  centuries  before  they 
were  fulfilled,  could  not  alio  have  delivered  prophecies 
concerning  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ? 

The  language  in  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  com¬ 
pofed  proves  that  it  was  written  about  the  time  of  the 
Babyloniih  captivity.  Part  of  it  is  pure  Hebrew :  a  lan* 
guage  in  which  none  of  the  Jewi(h  books  were  compofed 
after  the  age  of  Epiphanes.  Thefe  are  arguments  to  a 
deift.  To  a  Chriftian  the  internal  marks  of  the  book 
itfelf  will  (how  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  teftimony  of  Ezekiel  will  prove  Daniel  to  be  at  leaft  *Ezek:.X1^ 
his  contemporary  *.  65 

The  twelve  minor  prophets  were  fo  called,  not  from  Twelve 
any  fuppofed  inferiority  in  their  writings,  but  on  ac-  minor  pro¬ 
count  of  the  fmall  fize  of  their  works.  Perhaps  it  was  phets* 
for  this  reafon  that  the  Jews  joined  them  together,  and 
confidered  them  as  one  volume.  Thefe  12  prophets 
prefented  in  fcattered  hints  a  lively  fketch  of  many  parti¬ 
culars  relative  to  the  hiilory  of  Judah  and  of  Ifrael,  as  Grafs  Key 
well  as  of  other  kingdoms  j  they  prophefy  with  hiftori  -to  the  Old 
cal  exa£lnefs  the  fate  of  Babylon,  of  Nineveh,  of  Tyre,  ^efiamen^ 
of  Sidon,  and  of  Damafcus.  The  three  laft  prophets 
efpecially  illuftrate  many  circumilances  at  a  period  when 
the  hiftorical  pages  of  Scripture  are  clofed,  and  w'hen  pro¬ 
fane  writers  are  entirely  wanting.  At  fir  ft  the  Jewifh 
prophets  appeared  only  as  fingle  lights,  and  followed 
each  other  in  individual  fucceffion  \  but  they  became 
more  numerous  about  the  time  of  the  captivity.  The 
light  of  infpiration  was  collected  into  one  blaze,  previous 
to  its  fufpenfion  y  and  it  ferved  to  keep  alive  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  Jews  during  the  awful  interval  which  pre¬ 
vailed  between  the  expiration  of  prophecy  and  its  grand 
completion  on  the  advent  of  Chrift.  66 

Hofea  has  been  fuppofed  the  moft  ancient  of  the  1 2  ^r0F^ec^s 
minor  prophets.  He  fiourifhed  in  the  reign  of  Jero- Hofea* 
beam  II.  king  of  Ifrael,  and  during  the  fucceflive  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jotharn,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Ju¬ 
dah.  He  was  therefore  nearly  contemporary  with  I- 
faiah,  Amos,  and  Jonah.  The  prophecies  of  Hofea  be¬ 
ing  featured  through  the  book  without  date  or  con¬ 
nection,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  chronologically 
arranged.  ^ 

Hofea  is  the  firft  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  and  Character 
is  perhaps,  Jonah  excepted,  the  moft  ancient  of  them  jheir 
all.  His  ftyle  exhibits  the  appearance  of  very  remote  ^  e*  - 
antiquity  ;  it  is  pointed,  energetic,  and  concife.  It 
bears  a  diflinguithed  mark  of  poetical  compofition,  in 
that  priftine  brevity  and  condenfation  which  is  obfer- 
vable  in  the  fentences,  and  which  later  writers  have  in 
fome  meafure  negle&ed.  This  peculiarity  has  not  e  fca- 
ped  the  obfervaiion  of  Jerome :  “  He  is  altogether  (fays 
he,  fpealdng  of  this  prophet)  laconic  and  fententious.” 

But  this  very  circum  fiance,  which  anciently  was  fup¬ 
pofed  no  -doubt  to  impart  uncommon  force  and  elegance, 
in  the  prefent  ruinous  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  literature  is 
productive  of  fo  much  obfeurity,  that  although  the  ge¬ 
neral  fuhjecl  of  this  writer  be  fufticiently  obvious,  he  is 
the  moft  difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  prophets. 

There  is,  however,  another  reafon  for  the  cbfcurity  of 
his  ftyle  :  Hofea  prophefied  during  the  reigns  of  the 
four  kings  of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotharn,  Ahaz,  and  Heze¬ 
kiah,  The  duration  of  his  miniftry,  therefore,  in  what- 
A  2  ever 
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,  Scripture.^  ever  manner  we  calculate,  mud  include  a  very  confider- 
■  v  rJ  a^je  fpace  0£  time#  \ye  have  now  only  a  fmall  volume 
of  his  remaining,  which  feems  to  contain  his  principal 
prophecies  ;  and  thefe  are  extant  in  a  continued  feries, 
with  rio  marks  of  diftin&ion  as  to  the  times  in  which 
they  were  publifhed,  or  the  fubje&s  of  which  they  treat. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  caufe  to  wonder  if,  in  perufing 
the  prophecies  of  Hofea,  we  fometimes  find  ourfelves  in 
a  fimilar  predicament  with  thofe  who  confulted  thefcat- 
tered  leaves  of  the  Sibyl. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  Hofea’s  ftyle,  we  fele£t  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  pathetic  -paflage  : 

How  fhall  I  refign  thee,  O  Ephraim  ! 

How  fhall  I  deliver  thee  up,  O  Ifrael ! 

How  fhall  I  refign  thee  as  Admali ! 

How  fhall  I  make  thee  as  Zeboim  ! 

My  heart  is  changed  within  me; 

I  am  wT armed  alfo  with  repentance  towards  thee. 

I  will  not  do  according  to  the  fervour  of  my  wrath ; 

I  will  not  return  to  deftroy  Ephraim : 

For  I  am  God,  and  not  man ; 

^  Holy  in  themidft  of  thee,  though  I  inhabit  not  thy  cities-. 

Prophecies  Concerning  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  there 
of  Joel.  are  various  conje&ures.  The  book  itfelf  affords  nothing 
by  which  we  can  difcover  when  the  author  lived,  or 
upon  what  occafion  it  was  written.  Joel  fpeaks  of  a 
great  famine,  and  of  mifchiefs  that  happened  in  confe- 
rjuence  of  an  inundation  of  locufls  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
gathered  from  fuch  general  obfervations  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  period  of  his  prophecy.  St  Jerome  thinks  (and 
it  is  the  general  opinion)  that  Jael  was  contemporary 
with  Hofea.  This  is  poflibly  true  ;  but  the  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  the  opinion  refts  is  very  precarious,  viz. 
That  when  there  is  no  proof  of  the  time  in  which  a 
*  prophet  lived,  we  are  to  be  guided  in  our  conje&ures 
refpe&ing  it  by  that  of  the  preceding  prophet  whofe 
epoch  is  better  known,  As  this  rule  is  not  infallible,  it 
therefore  ought  not  to  hinder  us  from  adopting  any 
other  opinion  that  comes  recommended  by  good  rea- 
fons.  Father  Calmet  places  him  under  the  reign  of 
Jofiali,  at  the  fame  time  wTith  Jeremiah,  and  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  famine  to  which  Joel  alludes,  is  the 
lame  with  that  wdiich  Jeremiah  predi&ed,  ch.  viii.  13. 
Chara&er  The  ftyle  of  Joel  is  efl’entially  different  from  that  of 
of  their  Hofea  ;  but  the  general  chara&er  of  his  diflion,  though 
of  a  different  kind,  is  not  lefs  poetical.  He  is  elegant, 
perfpicuous,  copious,  and  fluent ;  he  is  alfo  fublime,  ani¬ 
mated,  and  energetic.  In  the  firft  and  fecond  chapters 
Lowth  he  difplays  the  full  force  of  the  prophetic  poetry,  and 
°Foetr>re'lV  ^ows  how  naturally  it  inclines  to  the  ufe  of  metaphors 
Sea.Ti.  allegories,  and  comparifons.  Nor  is  the  connexion  of 
the  matter  lefs  clear  and  evident  than  the  complexion 
of  the  ftyle  :  this  is  exemplified  in  the  difplay  of  the 
impending  evils  which  gave  rife  to  the  prophecy  ,  the 
exhortation  to  repentance  ;  the  promifes  of  happinefs 
and  fuccefs  both  terreftrial  and  eternal  to  thofe  who  be¬ 
come  truly  penitent ;  the  reftoration  of  the  Ifraelites ; 
and  the  vengeance  to  be  taken  of  their  adverfaries.  But 
while  we  allow  this  juft  commendation  to  his  perfpi- 
cuity  both  in  language  and  arrangement,  we  muft  not 
deny  that  there  is  fometimes  great  obfcurity  obfervable 
in  his  fubjeft,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
prophecy. 
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The  following  prophecy  of  a  plague  of  locufts  is  de-  Scripture, 
fcribed  with  great  fublimity  of  exprelfion  ; 

For  a  nation  hath  gone  up  on  my  land, 

Who  are  ftrong,  and  without  number: 

They  have  deftroyed  my  vine,  and  have  made  my  fi«-- 
tree  a  broken  branch. 

They  have  made  it  quite  bare,  and  caft  it  away  :  the 
branches  thereof  are  made  white. 

The  field  is  laid  wafte  ;  the  ground  mourneth  *.  ^  Joel  i.  6. 

&  7,  io,  Slc. 

Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hofea.  They  both  p  70  . 
began  to  prophecy  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  over  ofAmoT.68 
Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  II.  over  Ifrael.  Amos  faw 
his  firft  vifion  two  years  before  the  earthquake,  which 
Zechariah  informs  us  happened  in  the  days  of  Uzziah. 

See  Amos. 

Amos  was  a  herdfman  of  Tekoa,  a  fmall  town  in  the 
territory  of  Judah,  and  a  gatherer  of  fycamore  fruit. 

In  the  fimplicity  of  former  times,  and  in  the  happy  cli¬ 
mates  of  the  Eaft,  thefe  were  not  confidered  as  difho- 
nourable  occupations.  He  was  no  prophet  (as  lie  in¬ 
formed  Amaziah  f ),  neither  was  he  a  prophet’s  fon,.  A  - 
that  is,  he  had  no  regular  education  in  the  fchools  of  {4.  10S  V1J* 
the  prophets. 

#  The  prophecies  of  Amos  confift  of  feveral  diftinft 
difeourfes,.  which  chiefly  refpeft  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ; 
yet  fometimes  the  prophet  inveighs  againft  Judah,  and 
threatens  the'  adjacent  nations,  the  Syrians,  Philiftines, 

Tyrians,  Edomites,  Ammonites,  and  Moabites. 

Jerome  calls  Amos  “  rude  in  fpeech,  but  not  in  T1H7rXft  j 
knowledge  J  applying  to  him  what  St  Paul  modeftly  $  p™0€tn.  * 
profeftes  of  himfelfj.  “  Many  (fays  Dr  Lowth)  have  Comment. 
followed  the  authority  of  Jerome  in  fpeaking  of  this 1n  ^ mos' 
prophet,  as  if  he  were  indeed  quite  rude,  ineloquent,  fz  Cor*  *u 
and  deftitutc  of  all  the  embellifhmenU  of  compofition.  6* 

The  matter  is,  however,  far  otherwife.  Let  any  perfon 
who  has  candour  and  perfpicacity  enough  to  judge,  not 
from  the  man  but  from  his  writings,  open  the  volume 
of  his  predi&ions,  and  he  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me, 
that  our  fhepherd  ‘  is  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chief 
of  the  prophets  ||.’  He  will  agree,  that  as  in  fublimity  n  2  Cor.  Kij 
and  magnificence  he  is  almoft  equal  to  the  greateft,  fo 
in  fplendour  of  diftion  and  elegance  of  expreftion  he  is 
fcarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  fame  celeftial  Spirit  in¬ 
deed  attuated  Ifaiah  and  Daniel  in  the  court  and  Amos 
in  the  fheep-folds ;  conftantly  fele&ing  fuch  interpreters 
of  the  divine  will  as  were  beft  adapted  to  the  occafion, 
and  fometimes  ‘  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  fucklings 
perfe&ing  praife  occafionally  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  fome,  and  occafionally  making  others  elo¬ 
quent.” 

Mr  Locke  has  obferved,  that  the  comparifons  of  this 
prophet  are  chiefly  drawn  from  lions  and  other  animals 
with  which  he  was  moft  accuftomed  ;  but  the  fineft 
images  and  allufions  are  drawn  from  feenes  of  nature. 

There  are  many  beautiful  paflages  in  the  writings  of  A- 
mos,  of  which  we  fhall  prefent  one  fpecimen  : 

Wo  to  frhem  that  are  at  eafe  in  Zion, 

And  truft  in  the  mountains  of  Samaria ; 

Who  are  named  chief  of  the  nations, 

To  whom  the  houfe  of  Ifrael  came  : 

Pafs  ye  unto  Calneh  and  fee, 

And  from  thence  g,o  to  Hamath  the  Great ; 

Then. 
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Scripture.  Then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the  Philidines ; 

Are  they  better  than  thefe  kingdoms  ? 

Or  their  borders  greater  than  their  borders  ? 

'Ye  that  put  far  away  the  evil  day, 

And  caufe  the  feat  of  violence  to  come  near  j 
That  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory, 

And  ftretch  yourfelvcs  upon  couches ; 

That  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock, 

And  the  calves  out  of  the  mid#  of  the  flail  ; 

That  chant  to  the  found  of  the  viol, 

And  like  David  devife  indruments  of  mufic  ; 

That  drink  wine  in  bowls, 

And  anoint  yourfelves  with  chief  ointments  ; 

But  are  not  grieved  for  the  affiiEiion  of  Jofeph  |[. 

1  he  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  confid  of  one  chap¬ 
ter,  are  compofed  with  much  beauty,  and  unfold  a  very 
intereding  feene  of  prophecy.  Of  this  prophet  little 
can  be  faid,  as  the  fpecimen  of  his  genius  is  fo  fliort, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  included  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Jeremiah.  Compare  Ob.  1 — 9.  with  Jer. 
73  xlix.  14,  15,  1 6.  See  Obadiah. 

Of  Jonah.  Though  Jonah  be  placed  the  fixth  in  the  order  of 
the  minor  prophets  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Septua- 
gint,  he  is  generally  confidered  as  the  molt  ancient  of 
all  the  prophets,  not  excepting  Hofea.  He  lived  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ifrael,  and  prophefied  to  the  ten  tribes 
under  the  reign  of  Joafh  and  Jeroboam.  The  book  of 
Jonah  is  chiefly  hidorical,  and  contains  nothing  of  poe¬ 
try  but  the  prayer  of  the  prophet.  The  facred  writers, 
and  our  Lord  himfelf,  fpeak  of  Jonah  as  a  prophet 
of  confiderable  eminence  *.  See  Jonah. 

Micah  began  to  prophefy  foon  after  Ifaiah,  Hofea, 
Joel,  and  Amos  5  and  he  prophefied  between  A.  M. 
3246,  when  Jotham  began  to  reign,  and  A.  M-  3305, 
when  Hezekiah  died.  One  of  his  predidions  is  faid  f 
to  have  faved  the  life  of  Jeremiah,  who  under  the  remn 
of  Jehoiakim  would  have  been  put  to  death  for  prophe- 
fying  the  dedru&ion  of  the  temple,  had  it  not  appeared 
that  Micah  had  foretold  the  fame  thing  under  Heze¬ 
kiah  above  100  years  before  J.  Micah  is  mentioned 
as  a  prophet  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  New 
Te (lament  ||.  He  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets  (n), 
as  he  himfelf  had  borrowed  expreffions  from  his  prede- 
ceffors  (o).  Our  Saviour  himfelf  fpoke  in  the  language 
of  this  prophet  (p).  b 

.  The  %le  of  Micah  is  for  the  mofl  part  clofe,  for¬ 
cible,  pointed,  and  concife  5  fometimes  approaching  the 
obfeurity  of  Hofea  j  in  many  parts  animated  and  fub- 
lime  j  and  in  general  truly  poetical.  In  his  prophecies 
there  is  an  elegant  poem,  which  Dr  Lowth  thinks  is  a 
citation  from  the  anfwer  'of  Balaam  to  the  king  of  the 
Moabites  : 

Wherewith  {hall  I  come  before  Jehovah  ? 

Wherewith  fliall  I  bow  myfelf  unto  the  High  God  ? 

Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt- offerings’ 

With  calves  of  a  year  old  ? 

Will  Jehovah  be  pleafed  with  thoufands  of  rams  ? 

With  ten  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil  ? 


*  2  Kings 
xiv.  25. 
Matth.  xii. 
39-  41.  xvi 
4- 

Luke  xi.  29 
r  74 

Of  Micah. 
f  Jer.  xxv. 
IS — 24. 

t  Jof  Ant. 
iib.  x.  c.  7. 
Micah  iii. 

12. 

|j  Matt.  ii. 

5.  John  vii. 
42. 

75 

His  fiyfe. 
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Shall  I  give  my  fird-born  for  my  tranfgreflion  ? 
The  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  fin  of  my  foul  ? 
He  hath  fhowed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good  : 
And  what  doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee, 

But  to  do  juflice,  and  to  love  mercy, 

And  to  be  humble  in  walking  with  thy  God  ? 


Scripture, 


Jofephus  afferts,  that  Nahum  lived  in  the  time  of  Jo-  Of  Nahum- 
tham  king  of  Judah  5  in  which  cafe  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  prophefied  againd  Nineveh  when  Tiglath-Pilefer 
king  of  Affyria  carried  captive  the  natives  of  Galilee  and 
other  parts  about  A.  M.  3264.  It  is,  however,  pro¬ 
bable,  that  his  prophecies  were  delivered  in  the  rei^n 
of  Hezekiah  ;  for  he  appears  to  fpeak  of  the  taking°of 
No- Ammon  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  infolent  mef- 
iengers  of  Sennacherib,  as  of  things  pad  5  and  he  like- 
wife  deferibes  the  people  of  Judah  as  dill  in  their 
own  country,  and  defirous  of  celebrating  their  fedi- 
vals. 

While  Jerufalem  was  threatened  by  Sennacherib,  Na¬ 
hum  promifed  deliverance  to  Hezekiah,  and  predided 
that  Judah  would  foon  celebrate  her  folemn  feads  fecure 
from  invafion,  as  her  enemy  would  no  more  didurb  her 
peace.  In  the  fecond  and  third  chapters  Nahum  fore- 
tels  the  downfal  or  the  AiTyrian  empire  and  the  final 
dedrudiori  of  Nineveh,  which  was  probably  accomplifh- 
ed  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  whofe  combined 
forces  overpowered  the  Affyrians  by  furprife  “  while 
they  were  folden  together  as  thorns,  and  while  they 
were  drunken  as  drunkards,”  when  the  gates  of  the  li¬ 
ver  were  opened,  the  palace  demolifhed,  and  an  “  over¬ 
running  dood”  adided  the  conquerors  in  their  devada- 
tion  j  who  took  an  endlefs  dore  of  fpoil  of  gold  and 
filver,  making  an  utter  end  of  the  place  of  Nineveh,  of 
that  vad  and  populous  city,  whofe  walls  were  100  feet 
high,  and  fo  broad  that  three  chariots  could  pafs  abreaft. 

Yet  fo  completely  was  this  celebrated  city  deftroyed’ 
that  even  in  the  2d  century  the  fpot  on  which  it  flood 
could  not  be  afeertained,  every  veftige  of  it  beino- 
gone. 

It  is  impoflible  to  read  of  the  exaa  accomplilhment 
of  the  prophetic  denunciations  againft  the  enemies  of 
the  Jews,  without  reiteaing  on  the  aftonilhing  proofs 
which  that  nation  enjoyed  of  the  divine  origin  of  their 
religion  From  the  Babylonilh  captivity  to  the  time  of 
thrift  they  had  numberlefs  inftances  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies. 

The  charter  of  Nahum  as  a  writer  is  thus  deferibed 

•  U  ^0ne  minor  prophets  feem  to 

equal  Nahum  m  boldnefs,  ardour,  and  fublimity.  His 
prophecy,  too,  forms  a  regular  and  perfed  poem  ;  the 
exordium  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majedic; 
the  preparation  for  the  dedrudion  of  Nineveh,  and  the 
delcription  of  its  downfal  and  defolation,  are  expreffed 
in  the  mod  vivid  colours,  and  are  bold  and  luminous  in 
the  highed  degree.” 

a  tbe  ProP^ct  Habakkuk  makes  no  mention  of  the  of  h  Jk  ? 
Afiynans,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Chaldean  invafions  as  nearkuk.  ^ 
at  hand,  he  probably  lived  after  the  dedrudion  of  the 

Affyrian 


(n)  Compare  Zephan m.  19.  with  Micah.  iv.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxii.  27.  with  Micah  Hi.  11 

(o)  Compare  Micah.  iv  13.  and  Ifaiah  ii.  2-4.  Micah  iv.  13/with  Ifaiah  xli 

(p)  Compare  Micah  vm.  6.  with  Matt,  x,  35,  36. 
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Scripture.  Afiyrian  empire  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh  A.  M.  339 2, 
anj  noj-  long  before  the  devaluation  of  Judea  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  Habakkuk  was  then  nearly  contempora¬ 
ry  with  Jeremiah,  and  predicted  the  fame  events.  A 
general  account  of  Habakkuk’s  prophecies  has  already 
been  given  under  the  word  Habakkuk,  which  may  be 
confulted.  We  fhould,  however,  farther  obferve,  that 
the  prayer  in  the  third  chapter  is  a  molt  beau  viful  and 
perfect  ode,  poffefling  all  the  fire  of  poetry  and  the  pro¬ 
found  reverence  of  religion. 


|!  Keb.  x. 
37»  3s: 

Rom.  i.  17. 
Gal.  r.  2. 
Aft''  xiii. 

41.  com¬ 
pare  with 
Hab.  i.  5. 
7s  . 

Prophecies 
of  Zepha- 
r.iah. 


God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran  : 

His  glory  covered  the  heavens, 

And  the  earth  was  full  of  his  praife. 

His  brightnefs  was  as  the  light ; 

Beams  of  glory  ilfued  from  his  fide  } 

And  there  was  the  hiding  of  his  power. 

Before  him  went  the  peftilence  •, 

And  burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet. 

He  ltood  and  meafured  the  earth  } 

He  beheld  and  drove  afunder  the  nations  \ 

The  everlafting  mountains  were  fcattered 5 
The  perpetual  hills  did  bovL 

The  prophet  illufl rates  this  fubjefl  throughout  with 
equal  fublimity  j  fele&ing  from  fuch  an  aflemblage  of 
miraculous  incidents  the  mod  noble  and  important,  dif- 
playing  them  in  the  molt  fplendid  colours,  and  embel- 
lifhing  them  with  the  fublimeft  imagery,  figures,  and 
diftion  5  the  dignity  of  which  is  fo  heightened  and  re¬ 
commended  by  the  fuperior  elegance  of  the  conclufion, 
that  were  it  not  for  a  few  fliades  which  the  hand  of 
time  has  apparently  call  over  it  in  two  or  three  paffa- 
ges,  no  compofition  of  the  kind  would  appear  more 
elegant  or  more  perfect  than  this  poem. 

Habakkuk  is  imitated  by  fucceeding  prophets,  and 
his  words  are  borrowed  by  the  evangelical  writers  ||. 

Zephaniah,  who  w'as  contemporary  with  Jeremiah, 
prophefied  in  the  reign  of  Jofiah  king  of  Judah  j  and 
from  the  idolatry  which  he  deferibes  as  prevailing  at 
that  time,  it  is  probable  that  his  prophecies  were  deli¬ 
vered  before  the  lad  reformation  made  by  that  pious 
prince  A.  M.  3381. 

The  account  which  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  give  of 
the  idolatries  of  their  age  is  fo  fimilar,  that  St  Ifiodore 
afierts,  that  Zephaniah  abridged  the  deferiptions  of  Je¬ 
remiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  nrophecies 
of  Zephaniah  were  wHtJen  fome  years  before  thofe  of 
his  contemporary  3  for  Jeremiah  feems  to  reprefent  the 
abufes  as  partly  removed  which  Zephaniah  deferibes  as 
flagrant  and  exceflive  (o). 

In  the  firft  chapter  Zephaniah  denounces  the  wrath 
of  God  againd  the  idolaters  who  worlhipped  Baal  and 
the  hod  of  heaven,  and  againd  the  violent  and  deceitful. 
In  the  fecond  chapter  the  prophet  threatens  dedruc- 
tion  to  the  Philidines,  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites, 
and  Edik  plans  ;  and  deferibes  the  fate  of  Nineveh  in 
emphatic  terms  :  “  Flocks  (hall  lie  down  in  the  midd 
of  her  :  all  the  beads  of  the  nations,  bcfljh  the  cormo¬ 
rant  and  bittern,  (hall  lodge  in  her  ;  their  voice  fhall 
lung  in  the  windows }  defolation  (hall  be  in  the  threfii- 
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elds.”  I11  the  third  chapter  the  prophet  inveighs  Scripture.  ^ 
againd  the  pollutions  and  opprefiions  of  the  Jews ;  and 
concludes  wdth  the  promife,  That  a  remnant  would 
be  faved,  and  that  multiplied  bleffings  would  be  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  the  penitent.”  The  dyle  of  Zephaniah  is  poe¬ 
tical,  but  is  not  didinguilhed  by  any  peculiar  ele¬ 
gance  or  beauty,  though  generally  animated  and  im- 
preffive.  ^ 

Haggai,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  the  of  Haggai. 
fird  who  flouriihed  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylo- 
nifh  captivity.  He  began  to  prophefy  in  the  fecond 
year  of  Darius  Hydafpes,  about  520  years  before 
Chrid. 

The  intention  of  the  prophecy  of  Haggai  was  to  en¬ 
courage  the  difpirited  Jews  to  proceed  with  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  temple.  The  only  prediction  mentioned  re^ 
fers  to  the  Mefiiah,  whom  the  prophet  allures  his  coun¬ 
trymen  would  fill  the  new  temple  with  glory.  So  well 
uvas  this  prediction  underdood  by  the  Jew's,  that  they 
looked  with  earned  expectation  for  the  Meffiah’s  ap¬ 
pealing  in  this  temple  till  it  was  dedroyed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  But  as  the  victorious  Mefliah,  whom  they  ex- 
peCted,  did  not  then  appear,  they  have  fince  applied  the 
prophecy  to  a  third  temple,  which  they  hope  to  fee 
reared  in  fome  future  period. 

The  dyle  of  Haggai,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Low  th, 
is  profaic.  Dr  Newcome,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  a 
great  part  of  it  is  poetical.  So 

Zechariah  w*as  undoubtedly  a  contemporary  of  Hag-  o  Zecha* 
gai,  and  began  to  prophefy  two  months  after  him,  in  uah. 
the  eighth  month  of  the  fecond  year  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  A.  M.  3484,  being  commiffioned  as  well  as 
Haggai  to  exhort  the  Jewrs  to  proceed  in  the  building 
of  the  temple  after  the  interruption  which  the  work 
had  differed.  We  are  informed  by  Ezra  (vi.  14.), 
that  the  Jews  profpered  through  the  prophefying  of 
Zechariah  and^Haggai. 

Zechariah  begins  with  general  exhortations  to  his 
countrymen,  exciting  them  to  repent  from  the  evil 
ways  of  their  fathers,  w’hom  the  prophets  had  admo- 
nidied  in  vain.  He  deferibes  angels  of  the  Lord  inter¬ 
ceding  for  mercy  on  Jerufalem  and  the  defolate  cities  of 
Judah,  which  had  experienced  the  indignation  of  the 
Mod  High  for  70  years,  while  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  at  peace.  He  declaies,  that  the  houfe  of  the 
Lord  fhould  be  built  in  Jerufalem,  and  that  Zion  fhould 
be  comforted.  The  prophet  then  reprefents  the  in- 
creafe  and  profperity  of  the  Jeivs  under  feveral  typical 
figures.  He  deferibes  the  edablifhment  of  the  Jewifli 
government  and  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah.  He  ad~ 
monifhes  thofe  who  obferved  folemn  fads  without  due 
contrition,  to  execute  judice,  mercy,  and  compaflion, 
every  man  to  his  brother  *,  not  to  opprefs  the  widow/ 
nor  the  fatherlefs,  the  dranger  nor  the  poor.  He  pro-, 
mifes,  that  God  w'ould  again  fhow  favour  to  Jerufalem  j 
that  their  mournful  fads  fhould  be  turned  into  cheerful 
feads  5  and  that  the  church  of  the  Lord  diould  be  en¬ 
larged  by  the  accefiion  of  many  nation?. 

The  1 2  th  verfe  of  the  1  I  th  chapter  of  this  book, 
which  exhibits  a  prophetic  defeription  of  fome  circum- 
dances  afterwards  fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  appears  to 

be 


(q_)  Compare  Zephaniah  i.  4,  5,  9.  with  Jeremiah  li.  5.  20,  32. 
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Scripture,  be  cited  by  St  Matthew  (xxvii.  9,  10.)  as  fpckcn  by 
"  ~  v  "  Jeremiah  ;  and  as  the  nth,  12th,  and  13th  chapters 
have  been  thought  to  contain  fome  particulars  more 
fui table  to  the  age  of  Jeremiah  than  to  that  of  Zecha- 
riab,  fome  learned  writers  are  of  opinion  that  they  were 
written  by  the  former  prophet,  and  have  been  from  fi- 
milarity  of  fnbjeCI  joined  by  miftake  to  thofe  of  Zecha- 
liah.  But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  St  Matthew  might 
allude  to  fome  traditional  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  that  the  name  of  Jeremiah  was 
fubftituted  by  mi  (lake  in  place  of  Zechariah. 

#  The  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  contain  prophe¬ 
cies  which  refer  entirely  to  the  Chriftian  difpenfation  ; 
the  circumftances  attending  which  he  defcribes  with  a 
clearnefs  which  indicated  their  near  approach. 

The  ftyle  of  Zechariah  is  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  that  the  Jews  were  accuftomed  to  remark  that 
the  fpirit  of  Jeremiah  had  palled  into  him.  He  is  ge¬ 
nerally  profaic  till  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  work, 
when  he  becomes  more  elevated  and  poetical.  The 
whole  is  beautifully  connected  by  eafy  tranfitions,  and 
prefent  and  future  fcenes  are  blended  with  the  greateft 
St  *  delicacy. 

Of  Malachi.  Malachi  was  the  laid  prophet  that  ftouriftied  under  the 
Jewifh  difpenfation  ;  but  neither  the  time  in  which  he 
lived,  nor  any  particulars  of  his  hiftory,  can  now  be  af- 
certained.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  the  word  Ma~ 


lachi  be  a  proper  name,  or  denote,  as  the  Septuagint 
have  rendered  it,  his  angel  (r),  that  is,  “  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.”  Origen  fuppofed,  that  Malachi  was  an  an¬ 
gel  incarnate,  and  not  a  man.  The  ancient  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldee  paraphraft,  and  St  Jerome,  are  of  opinion 
he  was  the  fame  perfon  with  Ezra  :  but  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  they  ought  to  have  aligned  fome  reafon  forgiving 
two  different  names  to  the  fame  perfon. 

As  it  appears  from  the  concurring  teflimony  of  all 
the  ancient  Jewifh  and  Chriftian  writers,  that  the  light 
of  prophecy  expired  in  Malachi,  we  may  fuppofe  that 
the  termination  of  his  miniftry  coincided  with  the  ac- 
complifhment  of  the  firft  feven  weeks  of  Daniel’s  pro¬ 
phecy,  which  was  the  period  appointed  for  fealing  the 
vifion  and  prophecy.  This,  according  to  Prideaux’s 
account,  took  place  in  A.  M.  3595  ;  but,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  Bifhop  Lloyd,  to  A.  M.  3607,  twelve 
years  later.  Whatever  reckoning  we  prefer,  it  muff 
be  allowed  that  Malachi  completed  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Teftament  about  400  years  before  the  birth  of 
'Chrift. 

It  appears  certain  that  Malachi  prophefied  ubder 
Nehemiah,  and  after  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  at  a  time 
when  great  diforders  reigned  among  the  priefts  and 
people  of  Judah,  which  are  reproved  by  Malachi.  He 
inveighs  againft  the  priefts  (i.  6,  &c.  ii.  1,  2,  &c.)  ; 
he  reproaches  the  people  with  having  taken  ftrange  wives 
(ii.  ii.);  he  reproves  them  for  their  inhumanity  to¬ 
wards  their  brethren  (ii.  10.  iii.  5.)  ;  their  too  frequent¬ 
ly  divorcing  their  wives;  their  negleCl  of  paying  their 
tithes  and  firft-fraits  (Mai.  iii.  13.).  He  feems  to  al¬ 
lude  to  the  covenant  that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the 
Lord  (iii.  10.  and  ii.  4,  5,  &.c.),  affiifed  by  the  priefts 
and  the  chief  of  the  nation.  He  fpeaks  of  the  facrifice 
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of  the  new  law,  and  of  the  abolition  of  thofe  of  the  old,  Scripture. 

in  thefe  words  (i.  10,  11,  12,  13.)  :  “  I  have  no  plea-  v - V—"*1 

fare  in  you,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts,  neither  will  I  ac¬ 
cept  an  offering  at  your  hand.  For  from  the  lifting  of 
the  fun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the  fame,  my 
name  (hall  be  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every 
place  incenfe  fhall  be  offered  unto  my  name,  and  a  pure 
offering  :  for  my  name  fhall  be  great  among  the  Hea¬ 
then,  faith  the  Lord  of  hofts.”  He  declares  that  the 
Lord  was  weary  with  the  impiety  of  Ifrael ;  and  affures 
them,  that  the  Lord  whom  they  fought  flioulc}  fuddenly 
come  to  his  temple  preceded  by  the  meffenger  of  the 
covenant,  who  was  to  prepare  his  way ;  that  the  Lord 
when  he  appeared  fhould  purify  the  fons  of  Levi  from 
their  unrighteoufnefs,  and  refine  them  as  metal  from  the 
drofs  ;  and  that  then  the  offering  of  Judah,  the  fpiritual 
facrifice  of  the  heart,  fhould  be  pleafant  to  the  Lord. 

The  prophet,  like  one  who  was  delivering  a  laft  mef- 
fage^-  denounces  deftru&ion  againft  the  impenitent  in 
emphatic  and  alarming  words.  He  encourages  thofe 
who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord  with  the  animating 
promife,  that  the  “  Sun  of  righteoufnefs  fhould  arife 
with  falvation  in  his  rays,”  and  render  them  triumphant 
over  the  wicked.  And  now  that  prophecy  was  to  ceafe, 
and  miracles  were  no  more  to  be  performed  till  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Mefliah  ;  now  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  left 
to  the  guidance  of  their  own  reafon,  and  the  written  in- 
ftru&ions  of  their  prophets — -Malachi  exhorts  them  to 
remember  the  law  of  Mofes,  which  the  Lord  had  re¬ 
vealed  from  Horeb  for  the  fake  of  all  Ifrael.  At  length 
he  feals  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  by 
predicting  the  commencement  of  the  new  difpenfation, 
which  Ihould  be  ufhered  in  by  John  the  Baptift  with  the 
power  and  fpirit  oi  Elijah  ;  who  fhould  turn  the  hearts 
of  fathers  and  children  to  repentance  ;  but  if  his  admo¬ 
nitions  fhould  be  reje&ed,  that  the  Lord  would  finite 
the  land  with  a  curfe. 

The  colleCHon  of  writings  compofed  aftef  the  afeen- New  Tes- 
fion  of  Chrift,  and  acknowledged  by  his  followers  to  be  tament. 
divine,  is  known  in  general  by  the  name  of  xcciv jj  hcc^x jj. 

I  his  title,  though  neither  given  by  divine  command,  Tide 
nor  applied  to  thefe  writings  by  the  apoftles,  was  adopt¬ 
ed  in  a  very  early  age,  though  the  precife  time  of  its  in¬ 
troduction  is  uncertain,  it  being  juftified  by  feveral  paf- 
fages  in  Scripture  f,  and  warranted  by  the  authority  off  Matth. 

St  Paul  in  particular,  who  calls  the  facred  books  before  xxvi.  28. 
the  time  of  Chrift  irakxtx  otxfyxYi  J.  Even  long  before  GaL  “k.H- 
that  period,  either  the  whole  of  the  Old  Teftament,  orHeb*vnI- 
the  five  books  of  Mofes,  were  entitled  /S<€aj0>  ^ 

or  book  of  the  covenant  j.  l  2  cor.  iii. 

As  the  word  hetfaxn  admits  of  a  two-fold  interpreta-  §  1  Mac.  i. 
tion,  we  may  tranflate  this  title  either  the  New  Cove -  57* 
riant  or  New.  Teftament .  The  former  tranflation  mud 
be  adopted,  if  refpeft  be  had  to  the  texts  of  Scripture, 
fiom  which  the  name  is  borrowed,  fince  thofe  paffages 
evidently  convey  the  idea  of  a  covenant ;  and,  befides, 
a  being  incapable  of  death  can  neither  have  made  an 
old  nor  make  a  new  teftament.  It  is  likewife  probable, 
that  the  earlieft  Greek  difciples,  who  made  ufe  of  this 
expreflion,  had  no  other  notion  in  view  than  that  of  co¬ 
venant 


(r)  Malachi  figniftes  properly  my  angel \ 
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Scripture,  veiiant.  We,  on  the  contrary,  are  accuftomed  to  give 
this  facred  collection  the  name  of  Tejl ament ;  and  fince 
it  would  be  not  only  improper,  but  even  abfurd,  to  fpeak 
•of  the  Ted  ament  of  God,  we  commonly  understand  the 
Teftament  of  Chrift  *,  an  explanation  which  removes  but 
half  the  difficulty,  fince  the  newT  only,  and  not  the  old, 
g4  had  Chrifl  for  its  tellator. 

Importance  In  flating  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
of  the  argu- there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  confideration  than  the 
the^uthen-  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This 
ticity  of  the*s  ^ie  foundation  on  which  all  other  arguments  reft  j 
books  and  if  it  is  folid,  the  Chriftian  religion  is  fully  eftablifh- 
ed.  The  proofs  for  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  are  plain 
and  fimple,  and  involve  no  metaphyfical  fubtilties. — 
Every  man  who  can  diftinguifh  truth  from  falfeliood 
rnuft  fee  their  force  ;  and  if  there  are  any  fo  blinded  by 
prejudice,  or  corrupted  by  licentioufnefs,  as  to  attempt 
by  fophiftry  to  elude  them,  their  fophiftrv  will  be  eafily 
detected  by  every  man  of  common  underftanding,  who 
has  read  the  hiitorical  evidence  with  candour  and  atten¬ 
tion.  Inftead,  therefore,  of  declaiming  againft  the  in¬ 
fidel,  we  folicit  his  attention  to  this  fubjeCt,  convinced, 
tliat  where  truth  refides,  it  will  fhine  W'ith  fo  conftant 
and  clear  a  light,  that  the  combined  ingenuity  of  all  the 
deifts  fince  the  beginning  of  the  wrorld  w7ill  never  be 
'able  to  extinguifh  or  to  obfcure  it.  If  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  are  really  genuine,  oppofition  will  in¬ 
cite  the  Chriftian  to  bring  forward  the  evidence  j  and 
thus  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  deift  and  the  Chriftian, 
the  arguments  wfill  be  ftated  with  all  the  clearnefs  and 
accuracy  of  which  they  are  fufceptible  in  fo  remarkable 
a  degree. 

It  is  furprifing  that  the  adverfaries  of  Chriftianity 
have  not  always  made  their  firft  attacks  in  this  quar¬ 
ter  }  for  if  they  admit  that  the  writings  of  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament  are  as  ancient  as  we  affirm,  and  compofed  by 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  they  muft  ah 
low,  if  they  reafon  fairly,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  is 
true. 

The  apoftles  frequently  allude  in  their  epiftles  to  the 
gift  of  miracles,  which  they  had  communicated  to  the 
Chriftian  converts  by  the  impofition  of  hands,  in  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  doftrine  delivered  in  their  fpeeches  and 
wTritings,  and  fometimes  to  miracles  which  they  them- 
Michaelift  felves  had  performed.  Now  if  thefe  epiftles  are  really 
lntroduc-  genuine,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  deny  thofe  miracles  to 
•non  to  the  be  true>  The  cafe  is  here  entirely  different  from  that 
an  hiftorian,  who  relates  extraordinary  events  in  the 
courfe  of  his  narrative,  fince  either  credulity  or  an  ac¬ 
tual  intention  to  deceive  may  induce  him  to  defcribe  as 
true  a  feries  of  falfehoods  refpe&ing  a  foreign  land  or 
riiftant  period.  Even  to  the  Evangelifts  might  an  ad- 
verfary  of  the  Chriftian  religion  make  this  objection  : 
but  to  write  to  perfons  wfith  whom  we  ftand  in  the 
nearetl  connection,  “  I  have  not  only  performed  mira¬ 
cles  in  your  prefence,  but  have  likewife  communicated 
to  you  the  fame  extraordinary  endowments,”  to  write 
in  this  manner,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  hap¬ 
pened,  would  require  fuch  an  incredible  degree  of  ef¬ 
frontery,  that  he  who  poffeffed  it  would  net  only  ex- 
pofe  hirnfelf  to  the  utmoft  ridicule,  but  by  giving  his  ad¬ 
verfaries  the  faireft  opportunity  to  deteCl  his  impof- 
ture,  would  ruin  the  caufe  which  he  attempted  to  (up¬ 
per  t. 
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St  Pautis  Firft  Epiftle  to  the  Theffalonians  Is  addref-  SrripfUrc.^ 
fed  to  a  community  to  which  he  had  preached  the  gof-  v 
pel  only  three  Sabbath  days,  when  he  w*as  forced  to 
quit  it  by  the  perfecution  of  the  populace.  In  this 
epiftle  he  appeals  to  the  miracles  which  he  had  per¬ 
formed,  and  to  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
had  communicated.  Now,  is  it  poffible,  without  for¬ 
feiting  all  pretenfions  to  common  fenfe,  that,  in  writing 
to  a  community  which  he  had  lately  eftabliftied,  he  could 
fpeak  of  miracles  performed,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  communicated,  if  no  member  of  the  fociety  had 
feen  the  one,  or  received  the  other  ? 

To  fuppofe  that  an  impoftor  could  wrrite  to  the  con¬ 
verts  or  adverfaries  of  the  new7  religion  fuch  epiftles  as 
thefe,  with  a  degree  of  triumph  over  his  opponents, 
and  yet  maintain  his  authority,  implies  ignorance  and 
ftupidity  hardly  to  be  believed.  Credulous  as  the  Chri- 
ftians  have  been  in  later  ages,  and  even  fo  early  as  the 
third  century,  no  lefs  fevere  w7ere  they  in  their  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  guarded  againft  deception,  at  the  introdu£iion 
of  Chriftianity.  This  character  is  given  them  even  by 
Lucian,  a  writer  of  the  fecond  century,  w’ho  vented 
his  fatire  not  only  againft  certain  Chriftians  *,  who  *  j)e  tnorte 
had  fupplied  Peregrinus  with  the  means  of  fubfift-  Pe  regrin  i, 
ence,  but  alfo  againft  heathen  oracles  and  pretended  §  I2»  x3» 
wronder$.  He  relates  of  his  impoftor  (Pfeudomantis), 
that  he  attempted  nothing  fupernatural  in  the  prefence  334-I. 
of  the  Chriftians  and  Epicureans.  This  Pfeudomantis  33S.  341. 
exclaims  before  the  whole  affembly,  “  -Aw7ay  with  the 
Chriftians,  aw7ay  with  the  Epicureans,  and  let  thofe  on¬ 
ly  remain  who  believe  in  the  Deity  !”  'tea 

©s«)  on  which  the  populace  took  up  ftones  to  drive 
aw’ay  the  fufpicious  •,  while  the  other  philofophers,  Py¬ 
thagoreans,  Platonifts,  and  Stoics,  as  credulous  friends 
and  protedlors  of  the  caufe,  were  permitted  to  re- 

main  f.  ^  Alexcri 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  arguments  der  feu  i 
drawn  from  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament  Pfeudo- 
only  eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  miracles  performed  by  wantis, 
the  apoftles,  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  miracles  °f|o^’.|2* 
our  Saviour*,  yet,  if  we  admit  the  firft  three  gofpels  tOp,  232*233, 
be  genuine,  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion  will  be  444, 245. 
proved  from  the  prophecies  of  Jefus.  For  if  thefe  go¬ 
fpels  were  compofed  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
at  the  time  in  wdiich  all  the  primitive  Chriftians  affirm, 
that  is,  previous  to  the  deftrudlion  of  Jerufalem,  they 
muft  be  infpired  \  for  they  contain  a  circumftantial  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem,  and  determine 
the  period  at  wffiich  it  w7as  accomplithed.  Now  it  was 
impoffible  that  human  fagacity  could  forefee  that  event  $ 
for  when  it  was  predicted  nothing  w7as  more  impro¬ 
bable.  The  Jew7s  w7ere  refolved  to  avoid  an  open  re¬ 
bellion,  well  knowing  the  greatnefs  of  their  danger,  and 
fubmitted  to  the  oppreffions  of  their  governors  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  redrefs  from  the  court  of  Rome. — 

The  circumftance  which  gave  birth  to  thele  misfortunes 
is  fo  trifling  in  itfelf,  that  independent  of  its  confe- 
quences,  it  would  not  deferve  to  be  recorded.  In  the 
narrow7  entrance  to  a  fynagogue  in  Csefarea,  fome  per- 
fon  had  made  an  offering  of  birds  merely  with  a  view 
to  irritate  the  Jews.  The  infult  excited  their  indig¬ 
nation,  and  occafioned  the  {bedding  of  blood.  With¬ 
out  this  trifling  accident,  w’hich  no  human  wifdom 
could  forefee  even  the  day  before  it  happened,  it  is  poL 
fible  that  the  prophecy  of  Jeffis  would  never  have  been 

fulfil  it  d. 
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Scripture,  fulfilled.  But  Florus,  who  was  then  procurator  of  Ju- 
dea,  converted  this  private  quarrel  into  public  hoftili- 
ties,  and  compelled  the  Jewifh  nation  to  rebel  contrary 
to  its  with  and  refolution,  in  order  to  avoid  what  the 
Jews  had  threatened,  an  impeachment  before  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  for  his  exceflive  cruelties.  But  even  af¬ 
ter  this  rebellion  had  broken  out,  the  deftrudion  of 
the  temple  was  a  very  improbable  event.  It  was  not 
the  pradice  of  the  Romans  to  deftroy  the  magnificent 
edifices  of  the  nations  which  they  fubdued  5  and  of  all 
the  Roman  generals,  none  was  more  unlikely  to  de- 
molifh  fo  ancient  and  augufl  a  building  as  Titus  Vef- 
pafian. 

So  important  then  is  the  queftion,  Whether  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament  be  genuine  ?  that  the  arguments 
which  prove  their  authenticity,  prove  alfo  the  truth  of 
the  Chriflian  religion.  Let  us  now  confider  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  proves  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Te- 
(lament. 

Their  I au-  We  receive  the  books  of  the  New  Teflament  as  the 

•thenticity  genuine  works  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  and 
proved.  Paul,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  we  receive  the  writings 
of  Xenophon,  of  Polybius,  of  Plutarch,  of  Csefar,  and 
of  Livy.  We  have  the  uninterrupted  teftimony  of  all 
ages,  and  we  have  no  reafon  to  fufped  impofition. 
This  argument  is  much  flronger  when  applied  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament  than  when  applied  to  any 
other  writings  5  for  they  were  addrefied  to  large  focie- 
ties,  were  often  read  in  their  prefence,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  them  to  be  the  writings  of  the  apoftles. — 
Whereas,  the  mod  eminent  profane  writings  which  flill 
remain  were  addrefled  only  to  individuals,  or  to  no  per- 
fons  at  all :  and  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm  that 
they  wrere  read  in  public  $  on  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  a  liberal  education  was  uncommon  ;  books  were 
fcarce,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to  a 
few  individuals  in  every  nation. 

The  New  Teftament  was  read  over  three  quarters  of 
the^  world,  while  profane  writers  were  limited  to  one 
nation  or.  to  one  country.  An  uninterrupted  fuccef- 
fion  of  writers  from  the  apoftolic  ages  to  the  prefent  time 
quote  the  facred  writings,  or  make  alluftons  to  them  : 
and  thefe  quotations  and  allufions  are  made  not  only  by 
friends  but  by  enemies.  This  cannot  be  afferted  of  even 
the  beft  claffic  authors.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  tranflations  of  the  New  Teftament  were  made  fo 
early  as  the  fecond  century  ;  and  in  a  century  or  two 
after,  they  became  very  numerous.  After  this  period, 
it  was  impoffible  to  forge  new  writings,  or  to  corrupt 
the  facred  text,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that  men  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  of  different  fentiments  and  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  often  exceedingly  hoftile  to  one  another', 
fhould  all  agree  in  one  forgery.  This  argument  is  fo 
ftrong,  that  if  we  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Teftament,  we  may  with  a  thoufand  times  more  pro¬ 
priety  rejed  all  the  other  writings  in  the  world  :  we 
may  even  throw  afide  human  teftimony  itfelf.  But  as 
this  fubjed  is  of  great  importance,  we  (hall  confider  it 
at  more  length ;  and  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  with 
the  greater  accuracy,  we  fhall  (late,  from  the  valuable 
work  of  Michaelvs,  as  translated  by  the  judicious  and 
learned  Mr  Marfti,  the  reafons  which  may  induce  a  cri- 
86  tic  to  fufped  a  work  to  be  fpurious. 

Negatively.  I.  When  doubts  have  been  made  from  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  world,  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  au- 
VO L.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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thor  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  2.  When  the  immediate  Scripture. 

friends  of  the  pretended  author,  who  were  able  to  de-  - ' 

cide  upon  the  fubjed,  have  denied  it  to  be  his  produc- -phe  reafons 
tion.  3.  When  a  long  feries  of  years  has  elapfed  afthat  would 
ter  his  death,  in  which  the  book  was  unknown,  and  in  prove  a 
which  it  muft  unavoidably  have  been  mentioned  and^ookto^e 
quoted,  had  it  really  exifted.  4.  When  the  ftyle  is  dif-  iPurious* 
ferent  from  that  of  his  other  writings,  or,  in v  cafe  no 
other  remain,  different  from  that  which  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expeded.  5.  When  events  are  recorded  which 
happened  later  than  the  time  of  the  pretended  author. 

6.  When  opinions  are  advanced  which  contradid  thofe 
he  is  known  to  maintain  in  his  other  writings.  Though 
this  latter  argument  alone  leads  to  no  pofltive  con- 
clufion,  fince  every  man  is  liable  to  change  his  opi¬ 
nion,  or  through  forgetfulnefs  to  vary  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fame  relation,  of  which  Jofephus,  in  his 
Antiquities  and  War  of  the  Jews,  affords  a  ftriking  ex¬ 
ample.  .  8g 

1.  But  it  cannot  be  fhown  that  any  one  doubted  ofDonotaP- 
its  authenticity  in  the  period  in  which  it  firft  appeared.^ 10 
2.  No  ancient  accounts  are  on  record  whence  we  maym^t.  6 
conclude  it  to  be  fpurious.  3.  No  confiderable  period 
elapfed  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  in  which  the 
New  Teftament  was  unknown  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  mentioned  by  their  very  contemporaries,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  it  in  the  fecond  century  are  flill  more  nume¬ 
rous.  4.  No  argument  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour 
from  the  nature  of  the  ftyle,  it  being  exadly  fuch  as 
might  be  expeded  from  the  apoftles,  not  Attic  but 
Jewifh  Greek.  5.  No  fads  are  recorded  which  hap¬ 
pened  after  their  death.  6.  No  dodrines  are  main¬ 
tained  which  contradid  the  known  tenets  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  fince,  befide  the  New  Teftament,  no  writings  of 
the  apoftles  exift.  But,  to  the  honour  of  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament  be  it  fpoken,  it  contains  numerous  contradic¬ 
tions  to  the  tenets  and  dodrines  of  the  fathers  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  century,  whofe  morality  was  different  from 
that  of  the  gofpel,  which  recommends  fortitude  and 
fubmiffion  to  unavoidable  evils,  but  not  that  enthuliaftic 
ardour  for  martyrdom  for  which  thofe  centuries  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  5  it  alludes  to  ceremonies  which  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ages  were  either  in  difufe  or  totally  unknown  : 
all  which  circumftances  infallibly  demonftrate  that  the 
New  Teftament  is  not  a  produdion  of  either  of  thofe 
centuries. 

We  fhall  now  confider  the  pofltive  evidence  for  the  Pofitivek. 
authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament.  Thefe  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  three  following  heads : 

l*  The  impoffibility  of  a  forgery,  arifing  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing  itfelf.  2.  The  ancient  Chriflian, 

Jewifh,  and  Heathen  teftimony  in  its  favour.  3.  Its 
own  internal  evidence. 

1.  The  impoffibility  of  a  forgery  arifing  from  the  na- ImpoffibiiL1 
ture  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  evident.  It  is  impoffible  toty  ofa(or“ 
eftablifti  forged  writings  as  authentic  in  any  place  where  feQry  Vlfing 
there  are  perfons  ftrongly  inclined  and  well  qualified  to  nature  of 
det^d  the  fraud.  .  Now  the  Jews  were  the  moft  violent  the  thing 
enemies  of  Chriftianity.  They  put  the  founder  of  it  to 
death  ;  they  perfecuted  his  difciples  with  implacable 
ffiry  5  and  they  were  anxious  to  ftifle  the  new  religion 
in  its  birth.  If  the  writings  of  the  New  Teflament 
had  been  forged,  would  not  the  Jews  have  deteded  the 
impofture  ?  Is  there  a  fingle  inftance  on  record  where 
a  few  individuals  have  impofed  a  hiftory  upon  the  world 
B  againft 
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^Scripture,  again#  the  teftimony  of  a  whole  nation  >  Would  tile 
inhabitants  of  Paleftine  have  received  the  gofpels,  if 
they  had  not  had  fufficient  evidence  that  Jefus  Chrift 
really  appeared  among  them,  and  performed  the  mira¬ 
cles  afcribed  to  him  ?  Or  would  the  churches  of  Rome 
or  of  Corinth  have  acknowledged  the  epiftles  addreffed 
to  them  as  the  genuine  works  of  Paul,  if  Paul  had 
never  preached  among  them  ?  We  might  as  well  think 
to  prove,  that  the  hiftory  of  the  Reformation  is  the  in¬ 
vention  of  hiftorians  ;  and  that  no  revolution  happened 
$i  .  in  Great  Britain  during  the  laft  century. 

mony  tG^~  2'  ^  ^cconc^  <>f  evidence  which  we  produce 

to  prove  the  authenticity' of  the  New  Teftament,  is  the 
tefhmony  of  ancient  waiters,  Cbriftians,  Jews,  and  Hea¬ 
thens. 

In  reviewing  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  it  will  not 
be  expeded  that  we  fhould  begin  at  the  prefent  age, 
and  trace  backwards  the  authors  who  have  written  on 
this  fubjed  to  the  firft  ages  of  Chriftianity.  This  in¬ 
deed,  though  a  laborious  talk,  could  be  performed  in 
the  moll  complete  manner ;  the  whole  feries  of  authors, 
numerous  in  every  age,  who  have  quoted  from  the  books’ 
of  the  New  Teftament,  written  commentaries  upon 
them,  tranllated  them  into  different  languages,  or  who 
have  drawn  up  a  lift  of  them,  could  be  exhibited  fo  as  to 
form  fuch  a  perfed  body  of  evidence,  that  we  imagine 
even  a  jury  of  deifts  would  find  it  impoftible,  upon  a  de¬ 
liberate  and  candid  examination,  to  rejed  or  difbelieve 
it.  We  do  not,  however,  fuppofe  that  fcepticifm  has 
yet  arrived  at  fo  great  a  height  as  to  render  fuch  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  circumftantial  evidence  neceffary.  Palling  over 
the  intermediate  fpace,  therefore,  we  lhall  afcend  at  once 
to  the  fourth  century,  when  the  evidence  for  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  New  Teftament  was  fully  eftabliffed,  and 
trace  it  back  from  that  period  to  the  age  of  the  apoftles. 
We  hope  that  this  method  of  Hating  the  evidence  will 
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appeal  more  natural,  and  will  afford  more  iatisfaction,  Scr'p 

than  that  which  has  been  ufually  adopted.  - v 

It  is  furely  more  natural,  when  we  inveftigate  the 
truth  of  any  fad  which  depends  on  a  feries  of  teftimo- 
ny,  to  begin  with  thofe  witneffcs  who  lived  neareft  the 
prefent  age,  and  whofe  charaders  are  bcft  eftablifhed. 

In  this  way  we  lhall  learn  from  themfelves  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  belief,  and  the  charaders  of  thofe  from 
whom  they  derived  it  ;  and  thus  we  afcend  till  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  its  origin.  This  mode  of  inveftigation  will 
give  more  fatisfadion  to  the  deift  than  the  dual  way  ; 
and  we  believe  no  Chriftian,  who  is  confident  of  the’ 
goodnefs  of  his  caufe,  will  be  unwilling  to  grant  any 
proper  conceffions.  The  deift  will  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  examining,  feparately^  what  he  will  conftder 
as  the  weakeft  parts  of  the  evidence,  thofe  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  earliefl  Chriftian  writers,  confifting  of 
exprelhons,  and  not  quotations,  taken  from  the  New- 
Teftament.  I  he  Chiiftian,  on  the  other  hand,  ought 
to  wilh,  that  thefe  apparently  weak  parts  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  were  diftindly  examined,  for  they  will  afford  an 
irrefragable  proof  that  the  New  Teftament  was  not  for¬ 
ged  :  and  fhould  the  deift  rejed  the  evidence  of  tbofe 
early  writers,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  him  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  he  will 
find  more  difficult  than  to  admit  the  common  hypo- 
thefis. 

m  *n  the  fourth  century  we  could  produce  the  teftimo- 
nies  of  numerous  witneffes  to  prove  that  the  books  of 
the  New  Teftament  exifted  at  that  time;  but  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  mention  their  names,  the  time  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  the  fuhftance  of  their  evidence.  This- 
we  fhall  prefent  in  a  concife  form  in  the  following 
tabic,  which  is  taken  from  Jones’s  New  and  Full  Me¬ 
thod  of  cftablifhing  the  canon  of  the  New  Teftament.  • 


The  Names  of  the 
Writers . 

Times  in 
which  they 
lived. 

The  variation  or  agreement  of  their 
catalogues  with  ours  now  received. 

The  books  in  which  thefe  catalogues 
are. 

I. 

A.  C. 

Athanafius  bifhop  of  A- 
lexandria. 

3J5- 

The  fame  perfedly  with  ours  now 
received. 

Fragment.  Epift.  Tefal,  tom.  ii.  in 
Synopf.  tom.  i. 

II. 

Cyril  bifhop  of  Jerufa- 

34°- 

The  fame  with  ours,  only  the  Re¬ 

Catech.  IV.  j  ulh  p.  101. 

lem. 

velation  is  omitted. 

III. 

The  bifhops  affembled 

3^4- 

The  Revelation  is  omitted, 

Canon  LIX. 

in  the  council  of  Lao- 

N.  B.  The  Canons  of  this  couneil 

dicea. 

were  not  long  afterwards  recei¬ 
ved  into  the  body  of  the  canons 

IV. 

of  the  univerfal  church. 

Epiphanius  bifhop  of  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus. 

37°. 

The  fame  with  ours  now  received. 

m 

liter ef.  76.  cent .  Anom .  p.  3  pp. 

V. 

Gregory  Nazianzen  bi- 
ffiop  of  Conftantino-  • 

375- 

Omits  the  Revelation, 

Carm.  de  veris  et  genuin .  Scriptur . 

pie. 

Scripture. 
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Teftimo- 
nies  of  the 
ancient 
"Chriftians. 


The  Names  of  the 
Writers . 

.  4  * 

Times  in 
which  they 
lived. 

The  variation  or  agreement  of  their 
catalogues  with  ours  now  received . 

The  boohs  in  which  thefe  catalogues 
are. 

VI. 

Philaftrlus  bifhop  of  Brix- 
ia  in  Venice. 

o 

CO 

The  fame  with  ours  now  received  ; 
except  that  he  mentions  only  13 
of  St  Paul’s  epiftles  (omitting 

Lib.  de  Hceref  Numb .  8  7. 

*■ 

very  probably  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews),  and  leaves  out  the 

Vll 

Revelations. 

Jerome. 

382. 

The  fame  with  ours  ;  except  that 
he  fpeaks  dubioully  of  the  £. 
piftle  to  the  Hebrews ;  though 
in  other  parts  of  his  writings  he 
receives  it  as  canonical. 

Ef.  ad  Paulin.  TraB.  6.  p.  2.  Alfo 
commonly  prefixed  to  the  Latin 
vulgar. 

viir. 

Ruffin  prelbyter  of  Aqui- 
legium. 

393. 

It  perfe6Uy  agrees  with  ours. 

Expof.  in  Sy mb.  Apofol.  §  36.  ini. 

Ep.  Hieron.  Par.  1.  TraB.  3. 

IX. 

p.  1 10.  et  inter  Op.  Cypr .  p.  573. 

Auftin  biihop  of  Hippo 
in  Africa. 

394- 

It  perfe&ly  agrees  with  ours. 

be  DoBrin.  Thrift,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  Tom. 

Op-  3.  p.  25. 

X. 

The  XLIV  biffiops  af- 
fembled  in  the  third 

St  Auftin 
was  pre- 
fent  at  it. 

It  perfectly  agrees  with  ours. 

Vid.  Canon  XLVll.  et  cap.  ult. 

council  of  Carthage. 

Scripture, 


Palcy's  F- 
Vidences  of 
Chriftia- 
nity. 

93 

Of  E  ufe- 
bius. 


i.uw  gu  uaiK  to  j^uieoius,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  315,  and  whofe  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Tcftament  we  (hall  mention  at  more  length.  “  Let  us 
obferve  (fays  he)  the  writings  of  the  apoftle  John, 
which  are  uncontradiried ;  and,  firft  of  all,  mull  be  men¬ 
tioned,  as  acknowledged  of  all,  the  gofpel,  according 
to  him,  well  known  to  all  the  churches  under  heaven.” 
1  he  author  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  occafions  of 
writing  the  gofpels,  and  the  reafonsfor  placing  St  John’s 
the  laft,  manifeftly  fpeaking  of  all  the  four  as  equal  in 
their  authority,  and  in  the  certainty  of  their  original, 
i  he  fecond  paffage  is  taken  from  a  chapter,  the  title  of 
which  is,  “  Of  the  Scriptures  univerfally  acknowledged, 
and  of  thole  that  are  not  fuch.”  Eufebius  beginshis 
enumeration  in  the  following  manner  :  “  In  the  firft 
filace,  are  to  be  ranked  the  facred  four  Gofpels,  then  the 
book  of  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles ;  after  that  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  epiftles  of  Paul  :  in  the  next  place,  that 
called  the  firft  Epiftle  of  John  and  the  Epiftle  of  Peter 
are  to  be  efteemed  authentic  :  after  this  is  to  be  placed 
if  it  be  thought  fit,  the  Revelation  of  John  j  about  which 
we  fliall  obferve  the  different  opinion's  at  proper  feafons. 
Ut  the  controverted,  but  yet  well  known  or  approved 
by  the  raoft,  are  that  called  the  Epiftle  of  James  and 
that  of  Jude,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  and  the  fecond  and 
thud  °f  John,  whether  they  were  written  by  the  evan- 
gelift  or  by  another  of  the  fame  name.”  He  then  pro¬ 


ceeds  to  reckon  up  five  others,  not  in  our  canon,  which 
he  calls  in  one  place  /furious,  in  another  controvert - 
ed;  evidently  meaning  the  fame  thing  by  thefe  two 
words  (s). 

.  29°>  Vi&orin  bifhop  of  Pet  taw  in  Germany  OfVida- 

!?  *  C-0If1ment^y  uP°f  this  text  of  the  Revelation/1”* 

^  ^  ,rl_..was  a  l10n,  the  fecond  was  like  a  calf 
the  third  like  a  man,  and  the  fourth  like  a  flying  ea<rle  n 
makes  out,  that  by  the  four  creatures  are  intended^  the 
lour  gofpels  5  and  to  (how  the  propriety  of  the  fymbols. 
he  recites  the  fubjeft  with  which  each  evangelift  opens 
his  hmory\  The  explication  is  fanciful,  but  the  tefti- 
mony  pofmve.  He  alfo  exprefsly  cites  the  Ads  of  the 
Apoltles. 

A.  p.  230,  Cyprian  bilhop  of  Carthage  gives  thenr^5  • 
following  teftimony  :  “  The  church  (fays  this  father) 

15  !£e  Pfldifefby  four  rivers>  that  is»  by  four'  ’ 

gofpels.  The  Afts  of  the  Apoftles  are  alfo  frequently 
quoted  by  Cyprian  under  that  name,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Scriptures .”  In  his  various  wri- 
mgs  are  fuch  frequent  and  copious  citations  of  Scrip- 
ture,  as  to  place  this  part  of  the  teftimony  beyond  con- 
troverfy.  Nor  is  there,  in  the  works  of  this  eminent 

A/r;™  ?'(b°P>  °n.£  quotation  of  a  fpurious  or  apocry¬ 
phal  Chnftian  writing.”  F  y 

\r/'.D-  2I0’  °nSen  is  a  moft  important  evidence.  Of  arisen.- 
Ivothing  can  be  more  peremptory  upon  the  fubjeft  now 

®  ^  under 


from)  lt"c{PT‘A  “  ■**»•  —  by  if,  U  evident 

others,  he  fays,  «  They  are  notfo  much  a,  to  K  S  t  /  GofPel\of  Thomas,  and  Matthias  and  fome 

^•abfard  and' impious.”  Lard.  Cred.  vol,  viii.  p.  006  amonS  1  e fpurious,  but  are  to  be  rejefled  as  altogether 
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Scripture,  under  confideration,  and,  from  a  writer  of  his  learning 
and  information,  nothing  more  fatisfa&ory,  than  the  de¬ 
claration  of  Origen,  preferved  in  an  extract  of  his  works 
by  Eufebius  :  “  That  the  four  gofpels  alone  are  received 
without  difpute  by  the  whole  church  of  God  under 
heaven  to  which  declaration  is  immediately  fubjoined 
a  brief  hiftory  of  the  refpe&ive  authors,  to  whom  they 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  afcribed.  The  fentiments 
exprefled  concerning  the  gofpels  ^in  all  the  works  of 
Origen  which  remain,  entirely  correfpond  with  the  tefti- 
mony  here  cited.  His  attention  to  the  A£ts  of  the 
Apoftles  is  no  lefs  pofitive  :  “  And  Luke  alfo  once 
more  founds  the  trumpet  relating  the  A£ls  of  the  A- 
poftles.”  That  the  Scriptures  were  then  univerfally 
read,  is  plainly  affirmed  by  this  writer  in  a  paflage  in 
which  he  is  repelling  the  obje&ions  of  Celfus,  u  That 
it  is  not  in  private  books,  or  fuch  as  3re  read  by  few 
only,  and  thofe  ftudious  perfons,  but  in  books  read  by 
every  body,  that  it  is  written,  The  invilible  things  of 
God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  feen, 
being  underftood  by  things  that  are  made.”  It  is  to 
no  purpofe  to  fingle  out  quotations  of  Scripture  from 
fuch  a  writer  as  this.  We  might  as  well  make  a  felec- 
tion  of  the  quotations  of  Scripture  in  Dr  Clarke’s  fer- 
mons.  They  are  fo  thickly  fown  in  the  works  of  Origen, 
that  Dr  Mill  fays,  “  If  we  had  all  his  works  remaining, 
we  ffiould  have  before  us  almoft  the  whole  text  of  the 
Bible.” 

A.  D.  194,  Tertullian  exhibits  the  number  of  the 
gofpels  then  received,  the  names  of  the  evangelifts,  and 
their  proper  defignations,  in  one  fhort  fentence. — 
“  Among  the  apoftles,  John  and  Matthew  teach  us  the 
faith  'y  among  apoftolical  men,  Luke  and  Mark  refrefh 
it.”  The  next  palfage  to  be  taken  from  Tertullian  af¬ 
fords  as  complete  an  atteftation  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
gofpels  as  can  be  well  imagined.  After  enumerating  the 
churches  which  had  been  founded  by  Paul  at  Corinth, 
in  Galatia,  at  Philippi,  Theflalonica,  and  Ephefus,  the 
church  of  Rome  eftabliffied  by  Peter  and  Paul,  and  other 
churches  derived  from  John,  he  proceeds  thus :  “  I  fay 
then,  that  with  them,  but  not  with  them  only  which  are 
apoftolical,  but  with  all  who  have  fellowfliip  with  them 
in  the  fame  faith,  is  that  gofpel  of  Luke  received  from 
its  firft  publication,  which  we  fo  zealoufly  maintain 
and  prefently  afterwards  adds,  u  The  fame  authority  of 
the  apoftolical  churches  will  fupport  the  other  gofpels, 
which  we  have  from  them,  and  according  to  them,  I 
mean  John’s  and  Matthew’s,  although  that  like  wife 
which  Mark  publiffied  may  be  faid  to  be  Peter’s,  whofe 
interpreter  Mark  was.”  In  another  place  Tertullian 
affirms,  that  the  three  other  gofpels,  as  well  as  St  Luke’s, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  from  the  beginning. 
This  noble  teftimony  proves  inconteftably  the  antiquity 
of  the  gofpels,  and  that  they  were  univerfally  received  ; 
that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  had  been  fo 
from  the  firft.  And  this  evidence  appears  not  more 
than  150  years  after  the  publication  of  the  books.  Dr 
Lardner  obferves,  “  that  there  are  more  and  larger  quo¬ 
tations  of  the  fmall  volume  of  the  New  Teftament  in 
this  one  Chriftian  author,  than  there  are  of  all  the  rvorks 
of  Cicero,  in  writers  of  all  chara&ers,  for  feveral  ages.” 
Of  Irenseus.  A.  D.  178,  Irenaeus  was  biffiop  of  Lyons,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and  Pho¬ 
tos.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  difciple  of  Polycarp, 
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who  was  a  difciple  of  John.  He  afterts  of  himfelf  and  Scripture, 
his  contemporaries,  that  they  were  able  to  reckon  up  in  ~“,r_v 
all  the  principal  churches  the  fucceffion  of  bithops  t.o 
their  firft  inftitution.  His  teftimony  to  the  four  gofpels 
and  A£ls  of  the  apoftles  is  exprefs  and  pofitive.  “  We 
have  not  received,”  fays  Irenreus,  “  the  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  our  falvation  by  any  others  than  thofe  by 
whom  the  gofpel  has  been  brought  to  us.  Which  gof¬ 
pel  they  firft  preached,  and  afterwards  by  the  will  of 
God,  committed  to  writing,  that  it  might  be  for  time 
to  come  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  our  faith.  For 
after  that  our  Lord  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  they  (the 
apoftles)  were  endowed  from  above  wTith  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghoft  coming  dowTn  upon  them,  they  received 
a  perfe£l  knowledge  of  all  tilings.  They  then  went 
forth  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  declaring  to  men  the 
bleffing  of  heavenly  peace,  having  all  of  them,  and 
every  one  alike,  the  gofpel  of  God.  Pvlatthew  then, 
among  the  Jews,  wrote  a  gofpel  in  their  own  language, 
while  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  the  gofpel  at 
Rome,  and  founding  a  church  there.  And  after  their 
exit,  Mark  alfo,  the  difciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter, 
delivered  to  us  in  waiting  the  things  that  had  been 
preached  by  Peter.  And  Luke,  the  companion  of 
Paul,  put  down  in  a  book  the  gofpel  preached  by  him 
(Paul).  Afterwards  John,  the  difciple  of  the  Lord, 
who  alfo  leaned  upon  his  breaft,  likewife  publifhed  a 
gofpel  while  he  dwrelt  at  Ephefus  in  Afia.”  Irenaeus 
then  relates  how  Matthew  begins  his  gofpel,  how  Mark 
begins  and  ends  his,  and  gives  the  fuppofed  reafons  for 
doing  fo.  He  enumerates  at  length  all  the  paflages  of 
Ch rift’s  hiftory  in  Luke,  which  are  not  found  in  any  of 
the  other  evangelifts.  He  ftates  the  particular  defign 
with  which  St  John  compofed  his  gofpel,  and  accounts 
for  the  do&rinal  declarations  which  precede  the  narra¬ 
tive.  If  any  modern  divine  ftiould  write  a  book  upon 
the  genuinenefs  of  the  gofpels,  he  could  not  affert  it  more 
exprefsly,  or  ftate  their  original  more  diftin&ly,  than 
Irenaeus  hath  done  within  little  more  than  100  years 
after  they  were  publiffied. 

Refpe&ing  the  book  of  the  Adis  of  the  Apoftles,  and 
its  author,  the  teftimony  of  Irenaeus  is  no  lefs  explicit. 

Referring  to  the  account  of  St  Paul’s  converfion  and 
vocation,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  that  book,  “  Nor 
can  they  (fays  he,  meaning  the  parties  with  whom  he 
argues)  ffiow  that  he  is  not  to  be  credited,  who  has  re¬ 
lated  to  us  the  truth  with  the  greateft  exadlnefs.”  In 
another  place,  he  has  adlually  colledled  the  feveral  texts, 
in  which  the  writer  of  the  hiftory  is  reprefented  as  ac¬ 
companying  St  Paul,  which  led  him  to  exhibit  a  fum- 
mary  of  almoft  the  whole  of  the  laft  twelve  chapters  of 
the  book. 

According  to  Lardner,  Irenaeus  quotes  twelve  of 
Paul’s  epiftles,  naming  their  author  \  alfo  the  firft 
epiftle  of  Peter,  the  two  firft  epiftles  oi  John,  and  the 
Revelation.  The  epiftles  of  Paul  which  he  omits  are 
thofe  addrefled  to  Philemon  and  the  Hebrews.  Eufe¬ 
bius  fays,  that  he  quotes  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews, 
though  he  does  not  aferibe  it  to  Paul.  The  work,  how¬ 
ever,  is  loft.  pp 

A.  D.  172,  Tatian,  who  is  fpoken  of  by  Clemens  Of  Tatian. 
Alexandrinus,  Origen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  compofed 
a  harmony  of  the  four  gofpels,  which,  he  called  Diateffi 7- 
ron  of  the  four.  This  title,  as  well  as  the  work,  is  re¬ 
markable, 
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Scripture,  markable,  becaufe  it  (hows  that  then  as  well  as  now 
“  1  "v  — 1  |i  there  were  four,  and  only  four,  gofpels  in  general  ufe 
among  Chriftians. 

A.  D.  170,  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  m 
France  fent  an  account  of  the  fufferings  of  their  martyrs 
to  the  churches  of  Alia  and  Phrygia,  which  has .  been 
preferved  entire  by  Eufebius.  And  what  carries  in 
fome  meafure  the  teftimony  of  thefe  churches  to  a 
higher  age  is,  that  they  had  now  for  their  bifhop  Po- 
thinus,  who  was  90  years  old,  and  whofe  early  life  con- 
fequently  muff  have  immediately  followed  the  times  of 
the  apoftles.  In  this  epiftle  are  exa6t  references  to  the 
gofpels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  to  the  A£ts  of  the 
Apoftles.  The  form  of  reference  is  the  fame  as  in  all 
the  preceding  articles.  That  from  St  John  is  in  thefe 
words :  “  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  fpoken  by 
the  Lord,  that  whofoever  killeth  you,  will  think  that  he 
doth  God  fervice 

Diftinft  references  are  alfo  made  to  other  books,  viz. 
A&s,  Romans,  Epheiians,  Philippians,  1  Timothy,  1  Pe¬ 
ter,  1  John,  Revelation. 

A.  D.  140,  Juftin  Martyr  compofed  feveral  books, 
which  are  mentioned  by  his  difciple  Tatian,  by  Tertul- 
lian,  Methodius,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Epiphanius,  and 
Photius.  In  his  writings  between  20  and  30  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  gofpels  and  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  are  rec¬ 
koned  up,  which  are  clear,  diftind,  and  copious  ;  if  each 
verfe  be  counted  feparately,  a  much  greater  number  ;  if 
each  expreflion,  ft  ill  more.  Jones,  in  his  book  on  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament,  ventures  to  affirm  that 
he  cites  the  books  of  which  it  confifts,  particularly  the 
four  gofpels,  above  200  times. 

We  meet  with  quotations  of  three  of  the.  gofpels 
■within  the  compafs  of  half  a  page  }  <(  and  in  other 
words,  he  fays,  Depart  from  me  into  outer  darknefs, 
which  the  Father  hath  prepared  for  Satan  and  his  An¬ 
gels,”  (which  is  from  Matthew  xxv.  41*)*  “  -^nd  aga^n 
he  faid  in  other  words,  I  give  unto  you  power  to  tread 
upon  ferpents  and  fcorpions,  and  venomous  beafts,  and 
upon  all  the  power  of  the  enemy.”  (This  from  Luke 
x.  19.).  “  And,  before  he  was  crucified,  he  faid,  The 

fon  of  man  muft  fuffer  many  things,  and  be  rejeded  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  and  be  crucified,  and  rife 
again  the  third  day.”  (This  from  Mark  viii.  31.). 

All  the  references  in  Juftin  are  made  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  author  ;  which  proves  that  thefe  books  were 
perfectly  well  known,  and  that  there  were  no  other  ac¬ 
counts  of  Chrift  then  extant,  or,  at  leaft,  no  others  fo 
received  and  credited  as  to  make  it  neceiTary  to  add  any 
marks  of  diftindion.  But  although  Juftin  mentions 
not  the  authors  names,  he  calls  the  books  Memoirs  com¬ 
pofed  by  the  Apoftles  ;  Memoirs  compofed  by  the  Apofles 
and  their  Companions ;  which  deferiptions,  the  latter 
efpecially,  exadly  fuit  the  titles  which  the  Gofpels  and 
Ads  of  the  Apoftles  now  bear. 

He  informs  us,  in  his  firft  apology,  that  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Apoftles,  or  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  are  read 
according  as  the  time  allows  \  and,  when  the  reader  has 
ended,  the  prefident  makes  a  difeourfe,  exhorting  to  the 
imitation  of  fuch  excellent  things. 

A  few  fliort  obfervations  will  fhow  the  value  of  this 
teftimony.  1.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Apoftles,  Juftin  in 
another  place  exprefsly  tells  us  are  what  are  called  gof 
pels.  And  that  they  were  the  gofpels  which  we  now 
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ufe  Is  made  certain  by  Juftin’s  numerous  quotations  of  Scripture.^ 
them,  and  his  filence  about  any  others.  2.  He  de-  * 

fci'ibes  the  general  ufage  of  the  Chriftian  church.  3‘ 

He  does  not  fpeak  of  it  as  recent  or  newly  inftituted, 
but  in  the  terms  in  which  men  fpeak  of  eftablilhed 
cuftoms. 

Juftin  alfo  makes  fuch  allufions  to  the  following  book:* 
as  (hews  that  he  had  read  them  :  Romans,  I  Corinthians, 

Galatians,  Ephefians,  Philippians,  Coloftians,  2  Theffa- 
lonians,  Hebrews,  2  Peter ;  and  he  aferibes  the  Revela¬ 
tion  to  John  the  Apoftle  of  Chrilt.  '  .  ior 

A.  D.  1 1 6,  Papias,  a  hearer  of  John,  and  companion  Of  Papia*. 
of  Polycarp,  as  Irenceus  attefts,  and  of  the  apoftolical  age 
as  all  agree,  in  a  paffage  quoted  by  Eufebius,  from  a 
work  now  loft,  exprefsly  aferibes  the  two  firft  gofpels 
to  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  in  a  manner  which  proves 
that  thefe  gofpels  muft  have  publicly  borne  the  names  of 
thefe  authors  at  that  time,  and  probably  long  before  ;  for 
Papias  does  not  fay,  that  one  gofpel  was  written  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  and  another  by  Mark  ;  but,  affirming  this  as  per- 
feftly  well  known,  he  tells  us  from  what  materials  Mark 
colle£ied  his  account,  viz.  from  Peter’s  preaching,  and 
in  what  language  Matthew  wrote,  viz.  in  Hebrew7.- 
Whether  Papias  was  well  informed  in  this  ftatement  or 
not,  to  the  point  for  which  this  teftimony  is  produced, 
namely,  that  thefe  books  bore  thefe  names  at  this  time, 
his  authority  is  complete. 

Papias  himfelf  declares  that  he  received  his  accounts 
of  Chriftianity  from  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with,  the 
apoftles,  and  that  thofe  accounts  which  he  thus  received 
from  the  older  Chriftians,  and  had  committed  to  memory, 
he  inferted  in  his  books.  He  farther  adds,  that  he  vras 
very  folicitous  to  obtain  every  poffible  information,  efpe¬ 
cially  to  learn  wrhat  the  apoftles  faid  and  preached,  va¬ 
luing  fitch  information  more  than  what  was  written  in 
uP*  *  Free  fat. 

A.  D.  108,  Polycarp  was  the  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  and”1  ^ 
difciple  of  John  the  Apoftle.  This  teftimony  concern 'Hip 
ing  Polycarp  is  given  by  Irenseus,  who  in  his  youth  had  Ed.  lib.  iiL 
feen  him.  u  I  can  tell  the  place,”  faith  Irenaeus,  il  inc.  35. 
which  the  bleffed  Polycarp  fat  and  taught,  and  his  g °“  of  Poly- 
ing  out  and  coming  in,  and  the  manner  of  his  life,  andcarp, 
the  form  of  his  perfon,  and  the  difeourfes  he  .made  .to 
the  people,  and  how  he  related  his  converfation  wTith 
John  and  others  who  had  feen  the  Lord,  and  how  he 
related  their  fayings,  and  what  he  had  heard  concern¬ 
ing  the  Lord,  both  concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doc¬ 
trine,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye-witneffes  of 
the  w7ord  of  life  ;  all  which  Polycarp  related  agreeable 
to  the  feriptures.” 

Of  Polycarp,  whofe  proximity  to  the  age  and  country 
and  perfons  of  the  apoftles  is  thus  attefted,  we  have  one 
undoubted  epiftle  remaining  }  which,  though  a  fhort 
performance,  contains  nearly  40  clear  allufions  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This  is  ftrong  evidence 
of  the  refpeft  which  was  paid  to  them  .by  Chriftians  of 
that  age.  Amongft  thefe,  although  the  writings  of  St 
Paul  are  more  frequently  ufed  by  Polycarp  than  other 
parts  of  feripture,  there  are  copious  allufions  to  the  gof— 
pel  of  St  Matthew,  fome  to  paffages  found,  in  the  gofpels 
both  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  fome  which  more  near¬ 
ly  referable  the  words  in  Luke. 

Fie  thus  fixes  the  authority  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
the  ufe  of  it  among  Chriftians.  If,  therefore,  we  pray\ 

the- 
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^  Scripture.,  the  Lord  to  forgive  us ,  we  ought  olfo  to  forgive .  And 
again,  With  fupplicalion  befe selling  the  all-feeing  God 
not  to  lead  us  into  temptation . 

In  another  place,  he  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  : 
“  But  remembering  what  the  Lord  faid,  teaching, 
Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Forgive,  and  ve 
fhall  be  forgiven  *,  be  ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain 
mercy  ;  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  {ball  be  meafured 
viii.  K*i  2  t0  ^ou  a£a*n  *•  Supposing  Polycarp  to  have  had  thefe 
v.  7.  ’  words  from  the  bocks  in  which  we  now  find  them,  it 

is  manifelt  that  thefe  books  were  confidered  by  him, 
and  by  his  readers,  as  he  thought,  as  authentic  accounts 
of  Chrift’s  difeourfes  ;  and  that  this  point  was  inconteft- 
able. 

He  quotes  alfo  the  following  books,  the  firft  of  which 
he  aferibes  to  St  Paul :  1  Corinthians,  Ephefians,  Phi- 
lippians,  1  and  2  Theffalonians ,  and  makes  evident  re¬ 
ferences  to  others,  particularly  to  A£ls,  Romans,  2  Co¬ 
rinthians,  Galatians,  1  Timothy,  2  Timothy,  1  Peter, 
r®3  ^  John. 

Oflgna-  Ignatius,  as  it  is  teftified  by  ancient  Chriftian  Writers, 
tIUS*  became  biftiop  of  Antioch  about  37  years  after  Chrift’s 
afeenfion  ;  and  therefore,  from  his  time,  and  place,  and 
Ration,  it  is  probable  that  he  had  known  and  converfed 
with  many  of  the  apoftles.  Epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Polycarp  his  contemporary.  Paffages, 
found  in  the  epiftles  now  extant  under  his  name,  are 
quoted  by  Irenceus,  A.  D.  178,  by  Origen,  A.  D. 
230  ;  and  the  occafion  of  writing  them  is  fully  ex¬ 
plained  by  Eufebius  and  Jerome.  What  are  called  the 
fmaller  epiftles  of  Ignatius  are  generally  reckoned  the 
fame  which  were  read  by  Irenceus,  Origen,  and  Eufe¬ 
bius. 

1  hey  are  admitted  as  genuine  by  Voftius,  and  have 
been  proved  to  be  fo  by  Biftiop  Pearfon  with  a  force  of 
argument  which  feems  to  admit  of  no  reply.  In  thefe 
epiftles  are  undoubted  allufions  to'  Matt.  iii.  1 5.  xi.  16. 
to  John  iii.  8.  ;  and  their  venerable  author,  who  often 
fpeaks  of  St  Paul  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpedl,  once 
104  quotes  his  epiftle  to  the  Ephefians  by  name. 

Of  Her-  Near  the  conclufion  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
mas.  St  Paul,  amongft  others,  fends  the  following  falutation  : 

— “  Salute  Afyncritus,  Phlegon,  Her  mas,  Patrobus, 
Hermes,  and  the  brethren  which  are  with  them.”  Of 
Hermas,  who  appears  in  this  catalogue  of  Roman  Chri- 
ftians  as  contemporary  with  St  Paul,  there  is  a  book 
ftill  remaining,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be 
difputed.  It  is  called  the  Shepherd,  or  P aft  or  of  Her¬ 
mas.  Its  antiquity  is  inconteftable,  from  the  quotations 
of  it  in  Irenceus,  A.  D.  178,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
A.  D.  194,  Tertullian,  A.  D.  200,  Origen,  A.  D. 
230.  The  notes  of  time  extant  in  the  epiftle  itfelf  agree 
with  its  title,  and  w7ith  the  teftimonies  concerning  it, 
which  intimate  that  it  was  written  during  the  lifetime 
of  Clement.  In  this  piece  are  tacit  alluftons  to  St 
Matthew’s,  St  Luke’s,  and  St  John’s  gofpels  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  there  are  applications  of  thoughts  and  expref- 
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(ions  found  in  thefe  gofpels,  without  citing  the  place  or  Scripture, 

writer  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  this  form  ap- - - - 

pear  in  Hermas  the  confeftmg  and  denying  of  Chrift  f  •,  |  Matt,  x 
the  parable  of  the  feed  fown  ,  J  the  comparifon  of  32, 33,  or 
Chrifi’s  difciples  to  little  children  }  the  faying,  “  he  Luke 
that  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrieth  another,  com- 
xmtteth  adultery  §  the  fingular  expreflion,  “  having  ^tt#or 
received  all  power  from  his  Father,”  is  probably  an  allu-  Luke 
fion  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18.  and  Chrift  being  the  “  gate,”viii*  5- 
or  only  way  of  coming  “  to  God,”  is  a  plain  allufion  to  S  Luke  XVI* 
John  xiv.  6.  x.  7.  9.  There  is  alfo  a  probable  allufion  lS* 
to  A£ls  v.  32. 

I  he  Shepherd  of  Hermas  has  been  confidered  as  a 
fanciful  performance.  This,  however,  is  of  no  import¬ 
ance  in  the  prefent  cafe.  We  only  adduce  it  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  books  to  which  it  frequently  alludes  ex- 
ifted  in  the  firft  century  5  and  for  this  purpofe  it  is  fatis- 
fa<ftory,  as  its  authenticity  has  never  been  queftioned. 

However  abfurd  opinions  a  man  may  entertain  while  he 
retains  his  underftanding,  his  teftimony  to  a  matter  of 
fa<ft  will  ftill  be  received  in  any  court  of  juftice. 

A.D.  96,  we  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  epiftle  written  ofcie- 
by  Clement  biftiop  of  Rome,  whom  ancient  writers,  with-  mens  Ro- 
out  any  fcruple,  affert  to  have  been  the  Clement  whom  manus. 

St  Paul  mentions  Philippians  iv.  3.  “  with  Clement  al¬ 
fo,  and  other  my  fellow  labourers,  whofe  names  are  in 
the  book  of  life.”  This  epiftle  is  fpok  en  of  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  an  epiftle  acknowledged  by  all  ;  and,  as  Ire- 
nosus  well  reprefents  its  value,  “  written  by  Clement,  who 
hrd  feen  the  bleffed  apoftles  and  converfed  with  them, 
who  had  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  ftill  founding  in 
his  ears,  and  their  traditions  before  his  eyes.”  It  is  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  church  of  Corinth  ;  and  what  alone  may 
feem  a  decifive  proof  of  its  authenticity,  Dionyfius  bi- 
fhop  of  Corinth,  about  the  year  170,  i.  e.  about  80  or 
90  years  after  the  epiftle  was  written,  bears  wdtnefs, 

“  that  it  had  been  ufually  read  in  that  church  from  an¬ 
cient  times.”  This  epiftle  affords,  amongft  others,  the 
following  valuable  paffages :  “  Especially  remembering 
the  words  of  the  Lord  jefus,  which  he  fpake,  teaching 
gentlenefs  and  long  fullering  j  for  thus  he  faid  (t),  Ee 
ye  merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  ;  forgive,  that  it 
may  be  forgiven  unto  you  j  as  you  do,  fo  fhall  it  be  done 
unto  you  •,  as  you  give,  fo  fhall  it  be  given  unto  you  ; 
as  ye  judge,  fo  fhall  ye  be  judged  j  as  ye  fhewr  kindnefs, 
fo  fhall  kindnefs  be  fhewn  unto  you  j  with  what  meafure 
ye  mete,  with  the  fame  it  fhall  be  meafured  to  you.  By 
this  command,  and  by  thefe  rules,  let  us  eftablifh  our- 
felves,  that  we  may  always  walk  obediently  to  his  holy 
words.” 

Again,  “  Remember  the  -words  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  for 
he  faid,  Wo  to  that  man  by  whom  offences  Come  ;  it 
were  better  for  him  that  he  had  not  been  born,  than 
that  he  ftiould  offend  one  of  my  ele<ft  5  it  wrere,  better 
for  him  that  a  millftone  ftiould  be  tied  about  his  neck, 
and  that  he  ftiould  be  drowned  in  the  fea,  than  that  he 
fhould  offend  one  of  my  little  ones  (u).” 

He 


.  (TJ  “  Eleffed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  fhall  obtain  mercy,”  Matt.  v.  7.  “  Forgive,  and  ye  fhall  be  forgiven  ; 

give,  and.  it  fhall  be  given  unto  you,”  Luke  vi.  37,  38.  “  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  ,  for  with  what  judge- 

ment  ye  judge,  ye  (hall  be  judged,  and  with  what  meafure  ye  mete,  it  fhall  be  meafured  t6  you  again,”  Matt.  vii.  2. 
,  (u)  M&tt.  xviii.  6.  “  But  w  ho  fo.  fhall  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 

inat  2  millftone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  v'ere  caft  into  the  fea.”  The  latter  part  of  the  paffage 

in 
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Scripture.  He  afcribes  the  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  to  Paul, 
and  makes  fuch  alluiions  to  the  following  books  as  are 
fufficient  to  Ihew  that  he  had  feen  and  read  them :  A£ls, 
Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephefians,  Philip- 
pians,  Coloffians,  1  Theffalonians,  1  Timothy,  2  Timo¬ 
thy,  Titus,  1  Peter,  2  Peter. 

It  may  be  faid,  as  Clement  has  not  mentioned  the 
books  by  name  from  which  we  affert  thefe  allufions  or 
references  are  made,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  refers  to 
any  books,  or  whether  he  received"  thefe  expreffions  from 
the  difcourfes  and  converfation  of  the  apoftles.  Mr 
Paley  has  given  a  very  fatisfa&ory  anfvver  to  this  objec¬ 
tion  :  1  ft,  'I  hat  Clement,  in  the  very  fame  manner,  name¬ 
ly,  without  any  mark  of  reference,  ufes  a  paffage  now 
found  in  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans  *  j  which  palfage, 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  words  that  compofe  it,  and 
from  their  order,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  mu  ft  have  taken 
from  the  epiftle.  The  fame  remark  may  be  applied  to 
fome  very  fingular  fentiments  in  the  epiftle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  Secondly,  That  there  are  many  fen  ten  cq^  of 
St  PauPs  firft  epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  to  be  found  in 
Clement’s  epiftle,  without  any  lign  of  quotation,  which 
yet  certainly  are  quotations  ;  becaufe  it  appears  that 
Clement  had  St  Paul’s  epiftle  before  him  ;  for  in  one 
place  he  mentions  it  in  terms  too  exprefs  to  leave  us  in 
any  doubt.  “  Take  fnto  your  hands  the  epiftle  of  the 
bleffed  apoftle  Paul.”  Thirdly,  That  this  method  of 
adopting  words  of  fcripture,  without  reference  or  ac¬ 
knowledgement,  was  a  method  in  general  ufe  amongft 
the  mod  ancient  Chriftian  writers.  Thefe  analogies 
not  only  repel  the  obje&nn,  but  caft  the  preemption 
on  the  other  fide  \  and  afford  a  confiderable  degree  of 
pofitive  proof,  that  the  words  in  queftion  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  places  of  fcripture  in  which  we  now 
find  them.  But  take  it,  if  you  will,  the  other  way,  that 
Clement  had  heard  thefe  words  from  the  apoftles  or  firft 
teachers  of  Chriftianity  ;  with  refpeft  to  the  precife 
point  of  our  argument,  viz,  that  the  fcriptures  contain 
what  the  apoftles  taught,  this  fuppofition  may  ferve  al- 
moft  as  well. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evidence  to  the  times  of  the 
apoftles  •,  but  we  have  not  been  anxious  to  draw  it  out 
to  a  great  fength,  by  introducing  every  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  been  careful  to  render  it  as  concife 
as  poftible,  that  its  force  might  be  difcerned  at  a  glance. 
The  evidence  which  has  been  dated  is  of  two  kinds. 
Till  the  time  of  Juftin  Martyr  and  Irenaeus  it  confifts 
chiefly  of  allufions,  references,  and  expreffions,  borrow¬ 
ed  from  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  without  men¬ 
tioning  them  by  name.  After  the  time  of  Irenes  it 
became  ufual  to  cite  the  facred  books,  and  mention  the 
ic6  authors  from  whom  the  citations  were  taken. 

The  allu-  The  firft  foecies  of  evidence  will  perhaps  appear  to 
references  f°me  excePtionable  *>  h ut  it  mull:  be  remembered  that 
to  the  New n  was  u^ual  aTr'on£  the  ancient  Chriftians  as  well  as 
Teftament  Jews  to  adopt  the  evpreffions  of  Scripture  without  nam- 
by  the  firft  ing  the  authors.  Why  they  did  fo  it  is  not  neceffary 
wtbewn  inquire.  The  only  point  of  importance  to  be  deter- 
proveftnt  mined  l5i  whether  thofe  references  are  a  fufficient  proof 
it  exifted 
in  their 

time.  i - -  - 
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of  the  exiftencc  of  the  books  to  which  they  allude  >  Scripture. 

This,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  denied  5  efpecially  in  the  ' - v - 

prefen t  age,  when  it  is  fo  common  to  charg  an  author 
with  plagiarifm  if  he  happen  to  fell  upon  the  lame  train 
of  ideas,  or  exprefs  himfclf  in  a  fimilar  manner  with  au¬ 
thors  who  have  written  before  him.  We  may  farther 
affirm,  that  thefe  tacit  references  afford  a  complete  proof 
that  thofe  ancient  writers  had  no  intention  of  impofing 
a  forgery  upon  the  world.  They  prove  the  exiftence 
of  the  Chriftian  religion  and  of  the  apoftolical  writings 
without  fh owing  any  fufpicious  earneftnefs  that  men 
fhould  believe  them.  Had  thefe  books  been  forged, 
thofe  who  wiftied  to  pafs  them  upon  the  world  would 
have  been  at  more  pains  than  the  firft  Chriftians  were 
to  prove  their  authenticity.  They  afted  the  part  of 
honeft  men  j  they  believed  them  themfelves,  and  they 
never  imagined  that  others  would  fiftped  their  truth. 

It  is  a  confideration  of  great  importance,  in  review¬ 
ing  the  evidence  which  has  been  now  ftated,  that  the 
witneffes  lived  in  different  countries ;  Clemens  fiourifh- 
ed  at  Rome,  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  Juitm  Martyr  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  Irenseus  in  France,  Tertullian  at  Carthage,  Origen 
at  Alexandria,  and  Eufebius  at  Ctefarea.  T  his  proves 
that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  equally  well 
known  in  diftant  countries  by  men  who  had  no  inter- 
courfe  with  one  another. 

The  fame  thing  is  proved  by  teftimonies  if  poffible  TeftmL 
lefs  exceptionable.  The  ancient  heretics,  whofe  0pi- nies  of  He. 
nions  were  fometimes  groffer  and  more  impious  than  retic£- 
thofe  which  any  modern  fe diary  has  ventured  to  broach 
and  whofe  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  them  equalled  that 
of  the  mod  flaming  enthuflalt  of  the  lall  century,  never 
called  in  queftion  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Teftament.  When  they  met  with  any  paffa^e  in- 
the  gofpels  or  epiftles  which  they  could  not  reconcile 
to  their  own  heretical  notions,  they  eiiher  erafed  it  or 
denied  that  the  author  was  infpired  ;  but  they  nowhere 
contend  that  the  book  in  which  it  ftood  was  not  wiit- 
ten  by  the  apoftle  or  evangelitt  whofe  name  it  bore. 

Eufebius  relates,  that  the  Ebionites  rejedled  all  the 
epiftles  of  Paul,  and  called  him  an  apoftate,  becaufe  lie 
departed  from  the  Levitical  law  ;  and  they  adopted  as 
their  rule  of  faith  the  gofpel  of  St  Matthew,  though  in¬ 
deed  they  greatly  corrupted  it.  This  proves  therefore 
that  the  golpel  according  to  Matthew  was  then  publilh- 
ed,  and  that  St  Paul’s  epiftles  were  then  known. 

Of  the  heretics  who  erafed  or  altered  paiTages  to 
make  the  Scriptures  agree  with  their  doarines,  we  may 
produce  Marcion  as  an  inftance,  who  lived  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fecond  century.  He  lived  in  an  age 
when  he  could  have  eafily  difeovered  if  the  W'ritings  of 
the  New  Teftament  had  been  forged  ;  and  as  lie  was 
much  incenfed  againft  the  orthodox  party,  if  fUch  a  for¬ 
gery  had  been  committed,  unqueftionably  he  would  not 
have  failed  to  make  the  difeovery,  as  it  would  have  af¬ 
forded  the  moft  ample  means  of  revenge  and  triumph 
and  enabled  him  to  eftablifh  his  owm  opinions  wTith  lels 
difficulty.  But  his  whole  conduit  fliows  clearly  that 
he  believed  the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament’ to  be 

authentic. 


in  Clement  agrees  moreexafllv  with  Luke  xvii.  2.  “  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millftone  were  hanged  about 

his  neck,  and  he  call  into  the  fea,  than  that- he  ftiould  offend  one  of  thefe  little  ones.”'  ° 
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Scripture*,  authentic,  He  faid,  that  the  gofpel  according  to  St 
Matthew,  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  thole  ot  St 
Peter  and  St  James,  as  well  as  the  Old  Teftament  in  ge¬ 
neral,  were  writings  not  for  Chriftians  but  for.  Jews. 
He  publiftied  a  new  edition  of  the  gofpel  according  to 
Luke,  and  the  firft  ten  epiftles  of  Paul  j  in  which  it  has 
been  affirmed  by  Epiphanius,  that  he  altered  every  paf- 
fage  that  contradidled  his  own  opinions  . :  but  as  many 
of  thefe  alterations  are  what  modern  critics  call  various 
readings,  though  we  receive  the  teftimony  of  Epiphani¬ 
us,  we  mull  not  rely  upon  his  opinion^  (x).  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  above- 
mentioned  did  then  exift,  and  were  acknowledged  to  be 
the  works  of  the  authors  whofe  names  they  bear. 

Dr  Lardner,  in  his  General  Review,  Turns  up  this 
head  of  evidence  in  the  following  words  :  u  Noetus, 
Paul  of  Samofata,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  Photmus,  the 
Novatians,  Donatifts,  Manicheans  (y),  Prifcillianifts, 
befide  Artemon,  the  Audians,  the  Arians,  and  divers 
others,  all  received  moft  or  all  the  fame  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  which  the  Catholics  received  }  and 
agreed  in  a  like  refpeft  for  them  as  writ  by  apoftles  or 
Io8  their  difciples  and  companions.”  # 

Teftimo-  Celfus  and  Porphyry,.  both  enemies  of  the.  Chriftian 
niesof  Hea-Tebgion,  are  powerful  witneffes  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
thens*  New  Teftament.  Celfus,  who  lived,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fecond  century,  not  only  mentions  by  name,  but 
quotes  paffages  irom  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament . 
and  that  the  books  to  which  he  refers  were  no  other 
*0,?  than  our  prefent  gofpels,  is  evident  from  the  allufions  to 
Ot  Celtiis.  yarious  pafl*ages  ftill  found  in  them.  Celfus  take*  notice 

of  the  genealogies,  which  fixes  two  of  thefe  gofpels  j  of 
the  precepts,  Refill  not  him  that  injures  you,  and,  If  a 
man  ftrike  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  offer  to  him  the  other 
alfo  5  of  the  woes  denounced  by  Chrift  ;  of  his  predic- 
tionsj  of  his  faying,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  ferve  two 
matters ;  of  the  purple  robe,  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
the  reed  which  was  put  into  the  hand  of  Jefus  ;  of  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  his  body  upon  the  crofs,  a  cir- 
cumftance  which  is  recorded  only  by  John  ;  and  (what 
is  injlar  omnium  for  the  purpofe  for  which  we  produce  it) 
of  the  difference  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  refurre&ion 
by  the  evangelifts,  fome  mentioning  two  angels  at  the 
fepulchre,  others  only  one. 

It  is  extremely  material  to  remark,  that  Cellus  not 
only  perpetually  referred  to  the  accounts  of  Chrift  con¬ 
tained  in  the  four  gofpels,  but  that  he  referred  to  no 
other  accounts  •,  that  he  founded  none  of  his  objections 
to  Chriftianity  on  any  thing  delivered  in  fpurious  gof- 
no  pels. 

OfPorphy-  The  teftimony  of  Porphyry  is  £1111  more  important 
ry.  Han  that  of  Celfus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  213,  ot 

Tyrian  origin.  Unfortunately  tor  the  prefent  age, 
fays  Michaelis,  the  miftaken  zeal  of  the  Chriftian  em¬ 
perors  has  baniffied  his  writings  from  the  world  5  and 
every  real  friend  of  our  religion  would  gladly  give  the 
works  of  one  of  the  pious  fathers  to  refcue  thofe  of  Por¬ 
phyry  from  the  flames.  But  Mr  Marfli,  the  learned 
and  judicious  tranflator  of  Michaelis,  relates,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  Ifaac  Voffius,  a  manufcript 
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of  the  works  of  Porphyry  is  prefeived  in  the  Medicean  Scripture 
library  at  Florence,  but  kept  fo  fecret  that  no  one  is 
permitted  to  fee  it.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that  Por¬ 
phyry  is  the  moft  fenfible,  as  well  as  the  moft  fevere, 
adverfary  of  the  Chriftian  religion  that  antiquity  can 
produce.  He  was  verfed  not  only  in  hiftory,  but  alfo 
in  philofophy  and  politics.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
Chriftians  was  not  confined  to  a  fingle  country  $  for  he 
had  conveifed  with  them  in  Tyre,  in  Sicily,  and  in 
Rome.  Enabled  by  his  birth  to  ftudy  the  Syriac  as 
well  as  the  Greek  authors,  he  was  of  all  the  adverfaries 
to  the  Chriftian  religion  the  beft  qualified  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  facred  writings.  He  poffeffed 
therefore  every  advantage  which  natural  abilities  or  a 
fcientifie  education  could  afford  to  difcover  whether  the 
New  Teftament  wTas  a  genuine  work  of  the  apoftles  and 
evangelifts,  or  whether  it  was  impofed  upon  the  world 
after  the  deceafe  of  its  pretended  authors.  But  no  trace 
of  this  fufpicion  is  anywhere  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 

In  the  fragments  which  ftill  remain,  mention  is  made  of 
the  gofpels  of  St  Matthew,  St  Mark,  and  St  John,  the 
A6ls  of  the  Apoftles,  and  the  epiftle  to  the  Galatians  \ 
and  it  clearly  appears  from  the  very  obje&ions  of  Por¬ 
phyry,  that  the  books  to  which  he  alludes  were  the  fame 
which  we  poffefs  at  prefent.  Thus  he  obje&s  to  the 
repetition  of  a  generation  in  St  Matthew’s  genealogy ; 
to  Matthew’s  call  5  to  the  quotation  of  a  text  from 
Ifaiah,  which  is  found  in  a  pfalm  afcribed  to  Afaph  \  to 
the  calling  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  a  fea  ,  to  the  expref- 
fion  in  St  Matthew,  “  the  abomination  of  defolation  j” 
to  the  variation  in  Matthew*  and  Mark  upon  the  text 
“  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wildernefs,”  Matthew 
citing  it  from  Ifaias,  Mark  from  the  prophets  }  to  John’s 
application  of  the  term  Word ;  to  Chrift’s  change  of  in¬ 
tention  about  going  up  to  the  feaft  of  tabernacles  (John 
vii.  8.)  \  to  the  judgement  denounced  by  St  Peter  upon 
Ananias  and  Sapphira,  which  he  calls  an  imprecation  of 
death. 

The  inflances  here  alleged  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to 
ffiow  the  nature  of  Porphyry’s  obje&ions,  and  prove 
that  Porphyry  had  read  the  gofpels  with  that  fort  of 
attention  which  a  writer  would  employ  who  regarded 
them  as  the  depofitaries  of  the  religion  which  he  at¬ 
tacked.  Befide  thefe  fpecifications,  there  exifts  in  the 
writings  of  ancient  Chriftians  general  evidence,  that  the 
places  of  Scripture,  upon  which  Porphyry  had  made  re¬ 
marks,  were  very  numerous.  .  rri 

The  internal  evidence  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  Authenti- 
the  New  Teftament  confifts  of  two  parts  :  The  nature ^t3Jv°^lc 
of  the  ftyle,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  New  Teftament  ^ae^ente"‘ 
with  the  hiftory  of  the  times.  proved 

The  ftyle  of  the  New  Teftament  is  fingular,  and  from  inters 
differs  very  widely  from  the  ftyle  of  claffical  authors.  It^a*  evi- 
is  full  of  Hebraifms  and  Syriafms }  a  circumftance  which  den  ^ 
pious  ignorance  has  confidered  as  a  fault,  and  which, prom  the 
even  fo  late  as  the  prefent  century,  it  has  attempted  ftyle. 
to  remove  }  not  knowing  that  thefe  very  deviations 
from  Grecian  purity  afford  the  ftrongeft  preemption  in 
its  favour  :  for  they  prove,  that  the  New  Tejl ament  was 
written  by  men  of  Hebrew  origin ,  and  is  therefore  a  pro¬ 
duction 


,  x  Dr  Laffer  has  written  a  learned  differtation  to  prove  that  Marcion  did  not  corrupt  the  facred  writings. 
(y)  This  mutt  be  with  an  exception,  however,  of  Fauftus,  who  lived  fo  late  as  the  year  384. 
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Scripture,  du&ion  of  thcfirjl  century .  After  the  death  of  the  ftrft 
'Jewilh  converts,  few  of  the  Jews  turned  preachers  of 
the  gofpel  5  the  Chriftians  were  generally  ignorant  of 
Hebrew,  and  confequently  could  not  write  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  New  Telfament.  After  the  deftruftion  of  Je¬ 
rufalem  and  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  their  language 
muft  have  been  blended  with  that  of  other  nations,  and 
their  vernacular  phrafeology  almoft  entirely  loft.  The 
language  of  the  early  fathers,  though  not  always  the 
pureft  claftic  Greek,  has  no  refemblance  to  that  of  the 
New  Teftament,  not  even  excepting  the  works  of  the  few 
who  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  as  Origen,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Juftin  Martyr,  the  1  aft  of  whom  being  a  native 
of  Paleftine,  might  have  written  in  a  ftyle  fimilar  to  that 
of  the  New  Teftament,  had  fuch  a  ftyle  then  prevailed. 
He  that  lufpefts  the  New  Teftament  to  be  the  forgery 
of  a  more  recent  period,  ought  to  produce  fome  perfon 
who  has  employed  a  Amilar  diftion  ;  but  thofe  who  are 
converfant  with  eaftern  writings  know  well  that  a 
foreigner,  who  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  eaftern  man¬ 
ners  and  modes  of  thinking  from  his  infancy,  can  never 
imitate  with  fuccefs  the  oriental  ftyle,  much  lefs  forge 
a  hiftory  or  an  epiftle  which  contains  a  thoufand  inci- 
.  dental  allufions,  which  nothing  but  truth  could  fug- 
geft.  To  imitate  clofely  the  ftyle  of  the  New  Tefta- 
inent  is  even  more  difficult  than  to  imitate  that  of  any 
other  oriental  book  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  author, 
even  among  the  Jews  themfelves,  fince  the  deftruftion 
of  Jerufalem,  that  has  compofed  in  a  ftyle  in  the  leaft 
degree  like  it  (z). 

But  though  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  bear  fo 
clofe  a  refemblance  in  idiom,  there  is  a  diverlity  of  ftyle 
which  ftiows  them  to  be  the  work  of  different  perfons. 
Whoever  reads  with  attention  the  epiftles  of  Paul,  muft 
be  convinced  that  they  were  all  written  by  the  fame 
author.  An  equal  degree  of  ftmilarity  is  to  be  found 
between  the  gofpel  and  ift  epiftle  of  John.  The  wri¬ 
tings  of  St  John  and  St  Paul  exhibit  marks  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  genius  which  no  imitation  .can  ever  attain.  The 
charafter  of  Paul  as  a  writer  is  drawn  with  great  judge¬ 
ment  by  Michaelis  :  “  His  mind  overflows  with  fenti- 
ment,  yet  lie  never  lofes  light  of  his  principal  objeft, 
but  hurried  on  by  the  rapidity  of  thought,  difclofes  fre 
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nor  does  he  ever  forget  in  the  vehemence  of' his  zeal  Scriptur; 
the  rules  of  modefty  and  decorum.  He  is  a  writer,  in  'V— 
ffiort,  of  fo  Angular  and  wonderful  a  compofition,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  rival.  That  truly  fenft- 
ble  and  fagacious  philofopher  Locke  was  of  the  fame 
opinion,  and  contended  that  St  Paul  was  without  an 
equal.” 

Poems  have  been  forged  and  aferibed  to  former  ages 
with  fome  fuccefs.  Philofophical  treatifes  might  be  in¬ 
vented  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  deleft  j  but  there 
is  not  a  Angle  inftance  on  record  where  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  forge  a  hiftory  or  a  long  epiftle,  where 
the  fraud  has  not  been  either  fully  proved,  or  rendered 
fo  fufpicious  that  few  are  weak  enough  to  believe  it. 
Whoever  attempts  to  forge  a  hiftory  or  an  epiftle  in  the 
name  of  an  ancient  author,  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
contradifting  the  hiftory  or  the  manners  of  that  age, 
efpecially  if  he  relate  events  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
general  hiftory,  but  fuch  as  refer  to  a  Angle  city,  feft, 
religion,  or  fchool. 

The  difficulty  of  forging  fuch  hiftories  as  the  gofpels, 
and  fuch  epiftles  as  thofe  of  Paul,  cannot  be  overcome 
by  all  the  genius,  learning,  and  induftry,  of  any  in¬ 
dividual  or  fociety  of  men  that  ever  lived.  They  con¬ 
tain  a  purer  fyftem  of  ethics  than  all  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers  could  invent :  They  difeover  a  candour  and  mo¬ 
defty  unexampled  :  They  exhibit  an  originality  in  the 
charafter  of  Jefus,  and  yet  fuch  a  conAftency  as  the 
imagination  of  our  beft  poets  has  never  reached.  Now 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  circumftance,  that  hiftories  writ¬ 
ten  by  four  different  men  fliould  preferve  fuch  dignity 
and  conAftency,  though  frequently  relating  different  ac¬ 
tions  of  Jefus,  and  defeending  to  the  molt  minute  cir- 
cumftances  in  his  life.  The  feene  of  aftion  is  too  ex- 
tenflve,  and  the  agreement  of  fafts  with  the  ftate  of  the 
times  as  reprefented  by  other  hiftorians  is  too  clofe,  to 
admit  the  poffibility  of  forgery. 

The  feene  of  aftion  is  not  conflned  to  one  country, 
it  is  fucceffively  laid  in  the  greateft  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  in  Rome,  in  Antioch,  in  Corinth,  in  Athens, 
as  well  as  in  Jerufalem  and  the  land  of  Paleftine.  In¬ 
numerable  alluAons  are  made  to  the  manners  and  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  j  and 


quently  in  the  middle  a  conclufion  to  be  made  only  at  refpefting  the  Jews,  they  extend  even  to  the  trifles  and 
the  end.  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Old  Tefta-  follies  of  their  fchools.  Yet  after  the  ftrifteft  examina- 
j?ins  the  acutenefs  of  philofophical  vvifdom,  tion,  the  New  Teftament  will  be  found  to  have  a  won 


which  he  difplays  in  applying  and  expounding  the  fa- 
cred  w?ritings  j  and  his  explanations  are  therefore  fome- 
times  fo  new  and  unexpefted,  that  fuperAcial  obfervers 
might  be  tempted  to  fuppofe  them  erroneous.  The  Are 
•of  his  genius,  and  his  inattention  to  ftyle,  occaflon  fre¬ 
quently  a  twofold  obfeurity,  he  being  often  too  concife 
to  be  underftood  except  by  thofe  to  whom  he  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote,  and  not  feldom  on  the  other  hand  fo  full 
of  his  fubjeft,  ns  to  produce  long  and  difficult  parenthe- 
fes,  and  a  repetition  of  the  fame  word  even  in  different 
fenfes.  With  a  talent  for  irony  and  fatire,  he  unites 
the  moft  reflned  fenflbility,  and  tempers  the  feverity  of 
his  cenfures  by  exprcftions  of  tendernefs  and  affeftion  ; 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


derful  coincidence  and  harmony  with  Jofephus,  the 
principal  hiftorian  of  thefe  times,  and  an  enemy  of  Chii- 
ftianity. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  who  the  foldiers  were  who  are  And  from 
faid  in  the  gofpel  of  Luke  to  have  addreffed  John  the  remarkable 
Baptift  in  thefe  words,  What  Jhall  we  do  ?  An  anfwerin?ancesof 
to  this  queftion  may  be  found  in  Jofephus*.  Herod ^“1C!tJence 
the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  hisjofqihus 
father-in-law  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrma,  at  and  the 
the  very  time  that  John  was  preaching  in  the  wilder- New  Tef- 
and  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Arabia 


nefs  \ 


running*”"'* 

through  that  wildernels,  the  foldiers  on  their  march  hadp^ 

A  coincidence  like  this, cap.  5. 

C  which  feft.  r,  2* 


this  interview  with  the  Baptift. 


(z)  The  ftyle  of  Clemens  Romanus  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  By  many  eminent  critics  it  has  been 
thought  jo  like  to  that  of  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  give  room  for  the  opinion  that  Clement  either  was  the 

author  of  that  epiftle,  or  was  the  perfon  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Syro-Chaldaic  language,  in  fyhich  it  was  offer* 
hally  compofed.  0 
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Scripture,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  all  the  commentators, 

. — 1  would  not  probably  be  attended  to  in  a  forgery. 

Chap.  ii.  Another  inftance  of  an  agreement  no  lei’s  remarkable 
$  1X*  we  fhall  quote  from  the  valuable  work  of  Michaelis. 

It  has  been  a  queftion  of  fome  difficulty  among  the 
learned,  who  was  the  Ananias  who  commanded  St  Paul 
to  be  fmitten  on  the  mouth  when  he  was  making  his  de- 
*A£b  fence  before  the  council  in  Jerufalem  *.  Krebs,  in  his 
xxiii.  2—5.  remarhs  taken  from  Jofephus,  has  ffiown  him  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  Nebedeni.  But  if  fo,  how  can  it  be 
reconciled  with  chronology,  that  Ananias  was,  at  that 
time,  called  high  prieft,  when  it  is  certain  from  Jofe¬ 
phus  that  the  time  of  his  holding  that  office  was  much 
earlier  ?  And  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  St  Paul  fays, 

•*  I  will  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  prieft  i" 
The  facerdotal  garb  muft  have  difeovered  who  he  was : 
a  jeft  would  have  ill-fuited  the  gravity  of  a  tribunal  ^ 
and  a  falfehood  is  inconfiftent  with  the  chara&er  of  St 
Paul. 

All  thefe  difficulties  vanlfh  as  foon  as  we  examine  the 
fpecial  hiftory  of  that  period  :  “  Ananias  the  fon  of  Ne¬ 
bedeni  was  high  prieft  at  the  time  that  Helena  queen 
of  Adiabene  fupplied  the  Jews  with  corn  from  Egypt 
during  the  famine  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Adis.  St  Paul  therefore,  who  took  a  journey  to  Jeru- 
falcm  at  that  period,  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  elevation  of  Ananias  to  that  dignity.  Soon  after 
the  holding  of  the  firft  council,  as  it  is  called,  at  Jeru¬ 
falem,  Ananias  was  difpoffeffed  of  his  office,  in  confe- 
quence  of  certain  a£ls  of  violence  between  the  Samari¬ 
tans  and  the  Jews,  and  fent  prifoner  to  Rome  j  but  being 
afterwards  releafed,  he  returned  to  Jerufalem.  Now  from 
that  period  he  could  not  be  called  high-priej}  in  the  pro¬ 
per  fenfe  of  the  word,  though  Jofephus  lias  fonietimes 
given  him  the  title  of  taken  in  the  more  exten- 

11  ve  meaning  of  a  prieft  who  had  a  feat  and  voice  in 
the  Sanhedrim  \  and  Jonathan,  though  we  are.  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumftances  of  his  elevation,  had 
been  raifed  in  the  mean  time  to  the  fupreme  dignity  in 
the  Jewifh  church.  Between  the  death  of  Jonathan, 
who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Felix,  and  the  high- 
priefthood  of  Ifmael,  who  was  in  veiled  with  that  dignity 
by  Agrippa,  elapfed  an  interval  during  which  the  fa¬ 
cerdotal  office  was  vacant.  Now  it  happened,  precifely 
in  this  interval  that  St  Paul  was  apprehended  in  Jerufa¬ 
lem  :  and,  the  Sanhedrim  being  deftitute  of  a  prefident, 
he  undertook  ot  his  own  authority  the  difeharge  of  that 
office,  which  he  executed  with  the  greateft  tyranny. 

It  is  poffible  therefore  that  St  Paul,  who  had  been  on¬ 
ly  a  few  days  in  Jerufalem,  might  be  ignorant  that  A- 
nanias,  who  had  been  difpoffeffed  of  the  prielihoqd,  had 
taken  upon  himfelf  a  truft  to  which  he  was  not  entitled, 
he  might  therefore  very  naturally  exclaim,  4  I  wift  not, 
brethren,  that  he  was  the  liigh-prieft  !’  Admitting  him 
on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fatft,  the  expreffion  muft  be  confidered  as  an  indire& 
reproof,  and  a  tacit  refufal  to  recognize  ufurped  au¬ 
thority.” 

Could  fuch  &  correfpondence  as  this  fbbfift  between 
truth  and  falfehood,  between  a  forgery  and  an  authen¬ 
tic  hiftory  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  thefe  events  could  be 
related  by  any  perfon  but  a  contemporaiy  ? 

Imprefied  with  the  love  of  truth,  and  feeling  con¬ 
tempt  as  well  as  deteftation  at  pious  frauds,  we  hefitatc 
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not  to  acknowledge,  that  in  fome  particular  fadls  there  Scriptnm. 
is  a  difference  either  real  or  apparent  between  Jofephus  v  v  — ' 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  objec- 
tions  arifing  from  thefe  differences  are  of  two  kinds  :  aIf{)  appa_ 

I.  Such  as  would  prove  a  book  not  to  have  been  writ-  rent  incon* 
ten  by  the  author  to  whom  it  is  aferibed.  2.  Such  as  liitenciek 
would  prove  that  the  author  was  millaken,  and  there- 
fore  not  divinely  infpired.  To  the  firlt  clafs  belongs  Prife  fj0^ 
the  following  objedlion  :  St  Paul  fays  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.)  overfi^ht 
that  the  governor  of  Damafcus  was  under  Aretas  the  in  Jofe- 
king :  but  if  wTe  are  to  judge  from  the  18th  book  ofl^lusJ 
the  Jewifh  Antiquities,  which  correfponds  with  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  St  Paul’s  journey  to  Damafcus,  that  city  muft 
have  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Romans  )  and  what 
authority  could  Aretas,  a  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petrcea, 
have  in  fuch  a  city  ?  In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  J.  G. 

Hyne,  in  a  differtation  publiffied  in  1755,  has  ffiown  it 
to  be  highly  probable  that  Aretas,  againft  whom  the 
Romans,  °not  long  before  the  death  ot  Tiberius,  .made 
a  declaration  of  war,  which  they  negle&e.d  to  put  in  ex- 
ecution,  took  the  opportunity  ot  feizing  Damafcus,. 
which  had  once  belonged  to  his  anceftois  j  an  event 
omitted  by  Jofephus,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Jewifh 
hiftory,  and  by  the  Roman  hiftorians  as  being  a  matter 
not  flattering  in  itfelf,  and  belonging  only  to  a  diftant 
province.  Secondly,  That  Aretas  was  by  religion  a  Jew*, 
a  circumftance  the  more  credible,  when  we  lehedl  that 
Judaifm  had  been  widely  propagated  in  that  country* 
and  that  even  kings  in  Arabia  Felix  had  recognized  the 
law  of  Mofes.  The  difficulty  then  is  fo  far  removed, 
that  it  ceafes  to  create  fuipicion  againft  an  epillie 
which  has  fo  many  evident  marks  of  authenticity  and 
it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that,  in  older  to  place  the 
ffibjeft  in  the  cleared  point  of  view,  we  are  not  ftffi 
fkiently  acquainted  with  the  particular  hiftory  of  Ds- 
mafeus. 

Examples  of  the  fecond  kind  are  fuch  as,  if  allowed 
their  full  force,  might  indeed  prove  a  writer  not  divine¬ 
ly  infpired,  but  could,  afford  no  reafou  to  conclude  that 
he  was  not  the  author  of  the  writings  which  bear  his 
name,  fince  miftakes  may  be  committed  by  the  .moft  ac~  115- 
curate  hiftoiian.  The  chief  difficulties  of  this  nature  or  to  his 
are  found  in  the  gofpel  according  to  St  Luke,  and  do  o- entic^n- * 
not  apply  to  the  writings  of  Matthew,  John,  Paul,  and  jornjatlon 
Peter.  Laying  afide  the  idea  of  infpiration  altogether,  concerning^ 
let  us  inquire  whether  Luke  or  Jofephus  be  moft  in-  the  events 
titled  to  credit  in  thofe  pwffagcs  where  they  differ  5  ^athap- 
which  of  them  is  moft  accurate,  ai  d  which  of  them  had  ^ 
the  beft  opportunities  of  exploring  the  truth  of  the 
fadls  which  they  relate.  Now  Jofephus.  relates  the  fame 
ftory  differently  in  different  parts  of  his  works,  and  is 
fome  times  equally  miftaken  in  them  all.  W  e  do  not 
recoiled!  to  have  feen  fuch  inconfiftencies  in  the  v  n- 
tings  of  St  Luke.  Luke  knew  the  characters,  and 
witneffed  many  of  the  fadls,  of  which  he  fpeaks  j  and  he 
could  receive  the  beft  information  refpedling  thole  fadls 
which  were  tranfa&ed  in  his  abfence.  Jofephus  was 
born  A.  D.  37,  fome  years  after  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion. 

Now  it  is  a  very  important  oblervation  of  Michaelis, 
that  the  period  of  hiftory  with  which  mankind  are  lcaft 
acquainted  is  that  which  includes  the  time  of  their 
childhood  and  youth,  together  with  the  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  years  immediately  preceding  their  birth.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  affairs  tranfadled  during  that  period,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  fall  into  miftakes  than  concerning 
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thofe  of  a  remoter  age.  The  reafon  is,  that  authentic 
hiitory  never  comes  down  to  the  period  of  our  birth  ; 
our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  preceding  de¬ 
pends  on  hearfay  }  and  the  events,  which  pafs  within 
the  fird  eigliteen  or  twenty  years  of  our  lives,  we  are 
too  young  and  heedlefs  to  obferve  with  attention.  .  This 
mull  have  been  more  remarkably  the  cafe  in  the  time  of 
Jofephus  than  at  prefent,  when  there  were  neither  daily 
papers  nor  periodical  journals  to  fupply  the  want  of  re¬ 
gular  annals.  There  was  no  hiflorian  from  whom  Jo¬ 
fephus  could  derive  any  knowledge  of  the  times  that 
immediately  preceded  his  birth.  There  is  a  period  then 
of  forty  or  fifty  years,  in  which,  even  with  the  mod  di¬ 
ligent  inquiry,  he  was  expofed  to  error. 

When  we  find  therefore  the  relations  of  Luke  and 
Jofephus  fo  different  as  not  to  be  reconciled,  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  determine  without  any  further  inquiry 
in  favour  of  Jofephus.  Let  their  charafter,  and  works, 
and  fituation,  be  driaiy  examined  }  let  their  teftimony 
be  duly  weighed  and  compared}  and  then  let  the  pre¬ 
ference  be  given  to  that  author  who,  according  to  the 
drifted  rules  of  equity  and  judice,  feems  intitled  to  the 
liighed  degree  of  credit.  The  decifion  of  a  jury,  we 
fhall  venture  to  fay,  would  in  every  indance  turn  out  in 
favour  of  Luke. 

Having  thus  afeertained  the  authenticity  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Tedament,  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
is  their  infpiration.  It  is  certainly  of  fome  importance 
to  know  how  far  the  apodles  and  evangelids  %vere  gui¬ 
ded  in  their  writings  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
fpirit  of  God  *,  though  this  knowledge,  if  attainable,  is 
not  equally  important  with  that  of  the  authenticity  of 
thefe  writings.  Michaelis  indeed  afferts,  that  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  New  Tedament  may  be  proved  whether  we 
can  evince  it  to  be  written  by  immediate  infpiration  or 
not  *.  “  The  quedion  (fays  he),  whether  the  books  of 

the  New  Tedament  are  infpired  ?  is  not  fo  important  as 
the  quedion,  whether  they  are  genuine  ?  The  truth  of 
our  religion  depends  upon  the  latter,  not  abfolutely  on 
the  former.  Had  the  Deity  infpired  not  a  fingle  book 
of  the  New  Tedament,  but  left  the  apodles  and  evan¬ 
gelids  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  natural  abili¬ 
ties  to  commit  what  they  knew  to  writing,  admitting 
their  works  to  be  authentic,  and  poffeffed  of  a  fuflicient 
degree  of  credibility,  the  Chridian  religion  would  dill 
be  well  founded.  The  miracles  by  which  it  is  con¬ 
firmed  would  equally  demondrate  its  truth,  even  if  the 
perfons  who  atteded  them  were  not  infpired,  but  fimply 
human  witneffes }  and  their  divine  authority  is  never 
prefuppofed,  when  we  difeufs  the  quedion  of  miracles, 
but  merely  their  credibility  as  human  evidence.  If  the 
miracles  are  true  which  the  evangelids  relate,  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Chrid  recorded  in  the  gofpels  are  proved  to 
be  the  infallible  oracles  of  God;  and,  even  if  we  admit 
the  apodles  to  be  midaken  in  certain  not  effential  cir- 
cumdances,  yet  as  the  main  points  of  the  religion  which 
Chrid  commiffioned  them  to  preach  are  fo  frequently 
repeated,  their  epidles  would  indruft  us  as  well  in  the 
tenets  of  the  Chridian  fydem,  as  the  works  of  Maclau- 
rin  in  the  philofophy  of  Newton.  It  is  poffihle  there¬ 
fore  to  doubt,  and  even  deny,  the  infpiration  of  the  New 
Tedament,  and  yet  be  fully  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of 
the  Chridian  religion  :  and  many  really  entertain  thefe 
fentiments  either  publicly  or  in  private,  to  whom  we 
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diould  render  great  injudice,  if  we  ranked  them  in  the  t  StriptaT^ 
clafs  of  unbelievers.  “ 

“  Yet  the  Chridian  religion  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  if  our  principium  cognofcendi  reded  not  on  firm¬ 
er  ground  }  and  it  might  be  objefted,  that  fufficient 
care  had  not  been  taken  for  thole  whole  confidences 
were  tender,  and  who  were  anxioufly  fearful  of  mida- 
king  the  fmalled  of  the  divine  commands.  The  chief 
articles  indeed  of  Chridianity  are  fo  frequently  repeat¬ 
ed,  both  by  Chrid  and  his  apodles,  that  even  were  the 
New  Tedament  not  infpired,  we  could  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  following  doftrines :  ‘  Jefus  was  the  Mef- 
fias  of  the  Jews,  and  an  infallible  meffenger  of  God  :  he 
died  for  our  iniquity  }  and  by  the  fatisfaftion  made  by 
his  death  we  obtain  remiffion  of  fins,  if  on  our  part  be 
faith  and  amendment  of  life  :  the  Levitical  law  is  abo¬ 
lished,  and  moral  precepts,  with  the  ceremonies  of  Bap- 
tifm  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  are  appointed  in  its 
dead  }  after  the  prefent  follows  an  everlading  life,  in 
which  the  virtuous  diall  be  revrarded  and  the  wicked 
puniffied,  and  where  Chrid  himfelf  fhall  be  the  Judge.’ 

“  To  the  epidles  indeed  (fays  Michaelis),  infpiration 
is  of  real  confequence  }  but  with  refpeft  to  the  hidori- 
cal  books,  viz.  the  Gofpels  and  the  Afts  of  the  A- 
podles,  we  ffiould  really  be  no  lofers  if  we  abandoned  the 
fydem  of  infpiration,  and  in  fome  refpefts  have  a  real 
advantage.  We  fliould  be  no  lofers,  if  we  confidered 
the  apodles  in  hidorical  fafts  as  merely  human  witneffes, 
as  Chrid  himfelf  has  done  in  faying,  ‘  Ye  alfo  fhall  bear 
witnefs,  becaufe  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  And  no  one  that  attempts  to  convince  an  un-  *  J°hn  xv' 
believer  of  the  truth  of  Chridianity,  would  begin  his 
demondration  by  prefuppofing  a  doftrine  which  his  ad- 
verfary  denies,  but  would  ground  his  arguments  on  the 
credibility  of  the  evangelids  as  human  hidorians,  for  the 
truth  of  the  miracles,  the  death,  and  the  refurreftion  of 
Chrid.  Even  thofe  who  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
faith  for  their  own  private  conviftion,  mud  treat  the 
evangelids  as  human  evidence  }  fince  it  would  be  argu¬ 
ing  in  a  circle  to  conclude  that  the  fafts  recorded  in  the 
gofpels  are  true,  becaufe  they  are  infpired,  when  we 
conclude  the  Scriptures  to  be  infpired  in  confequence  of 
their  contents.  In  thefe  cafes,  then,  we  are  obliged  to 
confider  the  evangelids  as  human  evidence }  and  it  would 
be  no  detriment  to  the  Chridian  caufe  to  confider  them 
at  all  times  as  fuch  in  matters  of  hidorical  faft.  We 
find  it  nowhere  exptefsly  recorded  that  the  public  tranff 
aftions  which  the  apodles  knew  by  their  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  which  St  Luke  informed  himfelf  by  dili¬ 
gent  inquiry,  fhould  be  particular  objefts  of  divine  in¬ 
fpiration,  We  diould  even  be  confiderable  gainers,  in 
adjuding  the  harmony  of  the  gofpels,  if  we  were  permit¬ 
ted  to  fuppofe  that  fome  one  of  the  evangelids  had  com¬ 
mitted  an  immaterial  error,  and  that  St  John  has  refti- 
fied  fome  trifling  midakes  in  the  preceding  gofpels. 

The  mod  dangerous  objeftions  which  can  be  made  to 
the  truth  of  our  religion,  and  fuch  as  are  mod  difficult 
to  anfwer,  are  thofe  drawn  from  the  different  relations 
of  the  four  evangelids.”  Tlg 

Before  any  inquiry  is  made  refpefting  the  infpiration  Different 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Tedament,  it  is  neceffary  to  meanings'pf- 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  term}  for  theologians  ^  Yr<? 
have  given  to  it  a  variety  of  fignifications.  Mod  of  the  ir7JPltamK' 
German  divines  make  it  to  conffd  in  an  infufion  of 
C  2  'words 
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Scripture,  words  as  well  as  ideas.  Luther,  Eeza,  and  Salmafius, 
reftridf  it  to  ideas  alone.  Doddridge  understands  by  it 
an  intervention  of  the  Deity,  by  which  the  natural  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  were  directed  to  the  difcovery  of 
truth.  Warburton  and  Law  think  it  was  a  negative 
intervention  to  preferve  the  facred  writers  from  eftential 
errors.  Some  believe  every  circumftance  was  didb.ted 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  others  fuppofe  that  no  fupernatural 
aiiiftance  was  granted  except  in  the  epiftolary  writings. 
See  Inspiration. 

As  there  is  an  evident  diftin&ion  between  infpiration 
and  revelation,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  Chriftian  reli¬ 
gion  may  be  Hill  proved  divine,  even  though  it  were  de¬ 
nied  that  thofe  who  record  its  fads  and  do&rines  were 
infpired  in  the  a£f  of  writing,  it  will  be  moft  judicious 
and  fafe  to  employ  the  word  infpiration  in  that  fenfe 
which  can  be  moil  eafily  defended  and  fupported.  By 
doing  this,  much  may  be  gained  and  nothing  loft.  It 
is  difficult  to  prove  to  a  deift  that  the  words  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  divine,  becaufe  he  fees  that  every  writer  has 
words  and  phrafes  peculiar  to  himfelf.  Jt  is  difficult 
alfo  to  prove  that  the  ideas  were  infufed  into  the  mind 
of  the  authors  while  they  wTere  engaged  in  the  a£f  of 
writing  ;  becaufe  concerning  fa<ft$  they  appeal  not  to 
divine  infpiration,  but  declare  what  theij  have  feen  and 
heard .  In  reafoning  they  add  their  own  fentiments  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  Lord,  and  fubjoin,  ef- 
pecially  in  their  epiftles,  things  not  conne&ed  with  reli¬ 
gion.  The  definition  which  Doddridge  gives,  feems 
applicable  to  ordinary  gifts  or  the  ufual  endowments  of 
rational  creatures,  rather  than  to  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  wrere  bellowed  on  the  apoftles. 
Thofe  who  maintain  that  every  fa<ft  or  circumftance  was 
fuggefted  by  divine  infpiration,  will  find  it  no  eafy  mat¬ 
ter  to  prove  their  pofition.  The  opinion  of  Warburton 
and  Law,  with  proper  explanations,  feems  moft  probable. 
The  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  only  the  epiftles  were  in- 
fpired,  may  be  eafily  refuted. 

The  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Teftament 
depends  on  human  teftimony  :  The  proof  of  its  infpi¬ 
ration  is  derived  from  the  declaration  of  infpired  per- 
fons. 

In  proving  that  the  New  Teftament  is  infpired,  we 
prefuppofe  its  authenticity,  that  the  facred  books  were 
written  by  the  apoftles  whofe  names  they  bear,  and 
that  they  have  been  conveyed  to  us  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted.  This  we  have  already  attempted  to  prove,  and 
]»is  apoftles.  we  hope  with  fuccefs.  The  evidence  of  infpiration  is 
the  teftimony  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  as  credible,  becaufe  they  confirmed  their  do6lrines 
by  miracles.  From  the  important  million  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles,  we  infer  that  every  power  was  beftowed 
which  divine  wifdotn  thought  expedient ;  and  from  their 
conduct  we  conclude,  that  it  is  morally  impoffible  that 
they  could  lay  claim  to  any  powers  which  they  did  not 
poffefs.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  de¬ 
clarations  of  Chrift  and  his  apoftles  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture,  degree,  and  extent,  of  the  infpiration  beftowed  on 
the  writers  of  the  facred  books. 

If  we  confider  Chrift’s  more  immediate  promifes  of 
infpiration  to  the  apoftles,  we  (hall  find  that  he  has 
given  them,  in  the  moft  proper  fenfe  of  the  word,,  at 
three  feveral  periods,  lift,  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to 
preach  the  gofpel  *  ;  zdly,  In  holding  a  public  difeourfe 
relating  to  the  gofpel,  at  which  were  prefent  a  confi- 
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derable  multitude  5  3dly,  In  his  prophecy  of  the  de-  Scripture, 
ftruflion  of  Jerufalem  f .  When  he  fent  the  apoftles  to  v J 
preach  the  gofpel,  he  thus  addrefted  them:  u  When j 
they  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  x/ 

(hall  fpeak,  for  it  ihall  be  given  you  in  that  fame  hour 
what  ye  fhall  fpeak  ;  for  it  is  not  you  that  fpeak,  but 
the  fpirit  of  your  father  that  fpeaketh  in  you.”  The 
fame  promife  was  made  almoft  in  the  fame  words  in  the 
prefence  of  an  immenfe  multitude  (Luke  xii.  11,  12.). 

From  thefc  paflages  it  has  been  urged,  that  if  the  a- 
poftles  were  to  be  infpired  in  the  prefence  of  magiftrates 
in  delivering  fpeeches,  which  were  foon  to  be  forgotten, 
it  is  furely  reafonable  to  conclude  that  they  would  be 
infpired  when  they  were  to  compofe  a  ftandard  of  faith 
for  the  ufe  of  all  future  generations  of  Chriftians.  If 
this  conclufion  be  fairly  deduced,  it  would  follow  that 
the  writings  of  the  New  Teftament  are  the  dictates  of 
infpiration,  not  only  in  the  do6trines  and  precepts,  but 
in  the  very  words.  But  it  is  a  conclufion  to  which 
fincere  Chriftians  have  made  objections ;  for,  fay  they, 
though  Chrift  promifes  to  affift  his  apoftles  in  cafes  of 
great  emergency,  where  their  own  prudence  and  forti¬ 
tude  could  not  be  fufticient,  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
would  dictate  to  them  thofe  faCts  which  they  knew  al¬ 
ready,  or  thofe  reafonings  which  their  own  calm  reflec¬ 
tion  might  fupply.  Befides,  lay  they,  if  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  pen¬ 
ned  by  the  apoftles,  what  reafon  can  be  given  for  the 
care  with  which  Chrift  inftruCted  them  both  during  his 
miniftry  and  after  his  crucifixion  in  thofe  things  per¬ 
taining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  I21 

In  anfwer  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  be  Proper  idea 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  identical  words  of  the  Newof infpira- 
Teftament  were  diClated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  train tlon* 
of  ideas  infufed  into  the  minds  of  the  facred  writers, 
there  is  one  fpecies  of  infpiration  to  which  the  New 
Teftament  has  an  undoubted  claim.  It  is  this,  that  the 
memories  of  the  apoftles  were  ftrengthened  and  their 
understandings  preferved  from  falling  into  eftential  errors. 

This  we  prove  from  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  “  and 
I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give  you  another 
comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.  He 
fhall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance  whatfoever  I  have  faid  unto  you  *  John  xir. 
This  promife  was  furely  not  reftrained  to  the  day  ofl6>26' 
Pentecoft  :  it  muft  have  been  a  permanent  gift,  enabling 
the  apoftles  at  all  times  to  remember  with  accuracy  the 
difeourfes  of  our  Saviour.  When  the  apoftles  there¬ 
fore  (Matthew  and  John)  relate  thofe  precepts  of  Chrift 
which  they  themfelves  had  heard,  they  write  indeed 
from  memory,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  fpirit 
who  fecures  them  from  the  danger  of  miftake  :  and  we 
muft  of  courfe  conclude  that  their  gofpels  are  infpired. 

Were  we  called  upon  more  particularly  to  declare 
what  parts  of  the  New  Teftament  we  believe  to  be  in¬ 
fpired,  we  would  anfwer,  The  doClrines,  the  precepts, 
and  the  prophecies,  every  thing  eftential  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  From  thefe  the  idea  of  infpiration  is  infepa- 
rable.  As  to  the  events,  the  memory  of  the  apoftles 
was  fufficient  to  retain  them.  If  this  opinion  be  juft, 
it  would  enable  us  to  account  for  the  difcrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  facred  writers,  which  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  relation  of  fadls  and  events. 

All  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  originally 
written  in  Greek,  except  the  Gofpel  according  to  Mat¬ 
thew 
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thew  and  the  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  were  compofed  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic 
language,  which  in  the  New  Teftament  is  called  He¬ 
brew'. 

Various  reafons  have  been  aftigned  why  the  greateft 
part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  written  in  Greek  ;  but 
the  true  reafon  is  this,  It  was  the  language  beft  under- 
ftood  both  by  writers  and  readers.  Had  St  Paul 
written  to  a  community  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  he  might  have  written  perhaps  in  Latin  ;  but 
epiftles  to  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Ephefus, 
Philippi,  and  Theffalonica,  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  from  a  native  of  Tarfus,  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pelled  in  any  other  language  than  Greek.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  epiftles  of  St  Peter,  which  are  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Chriftians  of  different  countries,  who  had 
no  other  language  in  common  than  the  Greek ;  and 
likewife  of  the  epiftles  of  St  James,  who  wrote  to  Jew’s, 
that  lived  at  a  diftance  from  Paleftine,  and  were  igno¬ 
rant  of  Hebrew.  The  native  language  of  St  Luke,  as 
Well  as  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  he  addreffed  his  gofpel, 
and  A6ls  of  the  apoftles,  appears  to  have  been  Greek  ; 
and  that  St  John  wrote  his  gofpel  in  that  language, 
and  not  in  Hebrew7,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  furprife, 
fince  he  wrote  at  Ephefus. 

With  refpeft  to  the  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  it  may 
■  be  afked  indeed  why  St  Paul  did  not  write  in  Latin  ? 
Now,  whoever  propofes  this  queftion,  rauft  prefuppofe 
that  St  Paul  was  mafter  of  the  Latin  language  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  find  no  difficulty  in  writing  it  ;  a  matter 
which  remains  to  be  proved.  It  is  very  probable  that 
St  Paul  wTas  acquainted  with  the  Latin  ;  but  between 
underftanding  a  language,  and  being  able  to  w’rite  it, 
there  is  a  very  material  difference.  As  St  Paul  was  a 
native  of  Tarfus,  his  native  language  was  Greek  ;  he 
had  travelled  during  feveral  years  through  countries  in 
which  no  other  language  ivas  fpoken,  and  when  he  ad¬ 
dreffed  the  Roman  centurion  at  Jerufalem,  he  fpoke 
not  Latin,  but  Greek.  Is  it  extraordinary,  then,  that 
in  writing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  he  ftiould  have 
ufed  a  language  which  wras  there  fo  generally  under- 
ftood  ?  It  has  been  long  remarked,  that  Greek  wras  at 
that  time  as  well  know’n  in  Rome  as  French  in  any 
court  of  modern  Europe  ;  that  according  to  Juvenal 
even  the  female  fex  made  ufe  of  Greek  as  the  language 
of  familiarity  and  paftion  ;  and  that  in  letters  of  friend- 
fliip  Greek  words  and  phrafes  were  introduced  with 
greater  freedom  than  French  expreftions  in  German 
letters,  as  appears  from  Cicero’s  epiftles  to  Atticus,  and 
from  thofe  of  Auguftus  preferved  in  the  works  of ' 
Suetonius.  To  this  muft  be  added  a  material  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  Chriftians  con- 
fifted  of  native  Jew’s,  who  were  better  acquainted  with 
Greek  than  with  Latin,  as  either  they  themfelves  or 
their  anceftors  had  come  from  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  or 
Egypt,  in  which  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  leaft  they  read  the  Bible  in  that  language,  as 
no  Latin  tranftation  of  the  Old  Teftament  at  that  time 
exifted  ;  and  the  Chriftian  church  at  that  period  con¬ 
fiding  chiefly  of  Jews,  the  heathen  converts  in  Rome 
were  of  courfe  under  the  neceftity  of  accuftoming  them- 
felves  to  the  Greek  language.  In  fliort,  St  Paul  in  his 
epiftle  to  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  a  language  in  which 
alone  thofe  wiio  were  ignorant  of  Hebrew  could  read 
the  Bible.  What  has  been  here  advanced  refpe£ting  the 
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epiftle  to  the  Romans  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Greek  Scripture, 
of  St  Mark,  on  the  fuppofition  that  it  was  written  at v— 

Rome. 

To  the  above  arguments  may  be  added  the  example 
of  Jofephus,  who,  as  w’ell  as  the  apoftles,  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  He  even  lived  in  Rome,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  faid  of  St  Paul  and  St  Mark,  who  refided  there 
only  a  certain  time  :  he  was  likewife  younger  than 
either ;  he  came  to  Italy  at  an  age  which  is  highly 
fui table  to  the  learning  of  a  language,  and  previous  to 
that  period  had  fpent  feveral  years  in  the  Roman  camp. 

The  Jewifti  antiquities,  the  hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  war, 
and  the  account  of  his  owTn  life,  he  wrote  undoubtedly 
with  a  view  of  their  being  read  by  the  Romans  ;  and 
yet  he  compofed  all  thefe  writings  in  Greek.  He  ex- 
preffes  his  motive  for  wrriting  his  Greek  account  of  the 
Jewifti  war  in  the  following  terms  :  “  That  having  writ¬ 
ten  in  his  native  language  (i.  e.  the  Hebrew  dialedl  at 
that  time  fpoken)  a  hiftory  of  the  war,  in  order  that 
Parthians,  Babylonians,  Arabians,  Adiabenes,  and  the 
Jews  beyond  the  Euphrates,  might  be  informed  of'thofe 
events,  he  was  now  refolved  to  write  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns,  a  more  certain  account  than  had  hitherto  been 
given.”  The  motives  which  induced  Jofephus  to 
•write  in  Greek  are  fully  as  applicable  to  St  Paul  and  St 
Mark. 

Michaelis  has  thus  characterized  the  ftyle  of  the  New  Michaelu# 
Teftament.  “  The  New  Teftament  (fays  he)  was  writ- vol.  i. 
ten  in  a  language  at  that  time  common  among  the  Jews, chap- lv* 
which  may  be  named  Hebraic  Greek;  the  firft  traces^6 
of  which  w?e  find  in  the  tranfiation  of  the  LXX.  I2^ 

“  Every  man  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,Is  full  of 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  New  Teftament,  muft  im-  Hebraifm!^ 
mediately  perceive,  on  reading  only  a  few  lines,  that 
the  ftyle  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  claftic  au¬ 
thors.  We  find  this  character  in  all  ihe  books  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  but  we 
muft  not  therefore  conclude  that  they  poffe fs  an  uni¬ 
formity  of  ftyle.  The  harfheft  Hebraifms,  which  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  grammatical  errors  in  the  government  of 
cafes,  are  the  diftinguifhing  marks  of  the  book  of  Re¬ 
velation  ;  but  they  are  accompanied  with  tokens  of  ge¬ 
nius  and  poetical  enthufrafm  of  which  every  reader  muft 
be  fenfible  who  has  tafte  and  feeling.  There  is  no- tranf¬ 
iation  of  it  which  is  not  read  with  pleafure  even  in  th,e 
days  of  childhood  ;  and  the  very  faults  of  grammar  are 
fo  happily  placed  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effeCl.  The 
gofpels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  have  ftrong  marks 
of  this  Hebraic  ftyle  ;  the  former  has  harftier  Hebraifms 
than  the  latter,  the  fault  of  which  may  be  aferibed  to 
the  Greek  tranflator,  who  lias  made  too  literal  a  ver- 
fion,  and  yet  the  gofpel  of  St  Mark  is  written  in  worfe 
language,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  lefs  agreeable.  The 
epiftles  of  St  James  and  St  Jude  are  fomewhat  better  ; 
but  even  thefe  are  full  of  Hebraifms,  and  betray  in  other 
refpeCls  a  certain  Hebrew  tone.  St  Luke  has  in  feveral 
paffages  written  pure  and  claftic  Greek,  Gf  which  the 
firft  four  verfes  of  his  gofpel  may  be  given  as  ar.  inftance  : 
in  the  fequel,  where  he  deferibes  the  a£lions  of  Chrift,. 
he  has  very  harfti  Hebraifms,  yet  the  ftyle  is  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  St  Matthew  or  St  Mark.  In  the 
A6ls  of  the  apoftles  he  is  hot  free  from  Hebraifms.  which 
he  feems  to  have  never  ftudioufty  avoided  ;  but  his  pe¬ 
riods  are  more  claflkally  turned,  and  femetimes  poffcfs 
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beauty  devoid  of  art.  St  John  has  numerous,  though 
not  uncouth,  Hebraifms  both  in  his  gofpel  and  epiftles  j 
but  he  has  written  in  a  fmooth  and  flowing  language, 
and  furpaffes  all  the  Jewifli  writers  in  the  excellence  of 
narrative.  St  Paul  again  is  entirely  different  from  them 
all  5  his  if  yle  is  indeed  neglected  and  full  of  Hebraifms, 
but  he  has  avoided  the  concife  and  verfe-like  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  has  upon  the  whole  a 
confiderable  (hare  of  the  roundnefs  of  Grecian  compofi- 
tion.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  as  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  manner  of  expreffion  as  with  the  He¬ 
brew,  and  he  has  introduced  them  alternately,  as  either 
the  one  or  the  other  fuggefted  itfelf  the  firft,  or  was  the 
beft  approved.” 

Michaelis  has  (hown  that  the  New  Teftament  not 
only  contains  Hebraifms  but  Rabbinifms,  Syriafms, 
Chaldaifms,  Arabifms,  Latinifms,  and  Perfian  words, 
of  wrhich  he  has  exhibited  many  fpecimens.  1  o  theolo¬ 
gians,  whofe  duty  it  certainly  is  to  ftudy  the  language  of 
the  New  Teftament  with  attention,  we  would  ft renuouf- 
ly  recommend  the  perufal  of  this  wrork,  which  in  the 
Englifh  tranflation  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  acceftions 
to  fcriptural  criticifm  that  has  yet  appeared.  We  {'peak 
of  the  Englifh  tranflation,  which  the  large  and  judicious 
notes  of  Mr  Marfh  has  rendered  infinitely  fuperior  to  the 
original. 

To  the  obfervations  which  have  been  made  refpe£Hng 
the  language  of  the  New  Teftament,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  added  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  ftyle  and 
manner  of  the  facred  writers,  particularly  the  hiftorians. 
Thefe  remarks  extend  to  the  Old  Teftament  as  well  as 
to  the  New. — Thejfoy?  quality  for  which  the  facred  hi- 
ftory  is  remarkable  is  fimplicity  in  the  ftru&ure  of 
the  fentences.  The  firft  five  verfes  of  Genefls  furnifh 
an  example,  which  confift  of  eleven  fentences.  The 
fubftantivss  are  not  attended  by  adjectives,  nor  the  verbs 
by  adverbs,  no  lynonymas,  no  fuperlatives,  no  effort  at 
expreffing  things  in  a  bold,  emphatical,  or  uncommon 
manner. 

2.  The  fecond  quality  is  fimplicity  of  fentiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Pentateuch,  arifing  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  early  and  uncultivated  ftate  offociety  about  which 
that  book  is  converfant. 

3.  Simplicity  of  defign.  The  fubjeCt  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  io  engroftes  the  attention  of  the  writer,  that  he 
himfelf  is  as  nobody.  He  introduces  nothing  as  from 
himfelf,  no  remarks,  doubts,  conjectures,  or  reafonings. 
Our  Lord’s  biographers  particularly  excel  in  this  qua¬ 
lity.  This  quality  of  ftyle  we  meet  with  in  Xenophon 
and  Ctefar. 

The  Evangelifts  may  be  ranked  next  to  Genefis  for 
fimplicity  of  compofition  in  the  fentences.  John  and 
Matthew  are  diftinguifhed  for  it  more  than  Mark  and 
Luke.  But  the  fentiment  is  not  fo  remarkable  for 
fimplicity  in  the  Evangelift  as  the  Pentateuch.  The 
reafons  of  this  difference  are,  the  ftate  of  the  Jews  was 
totally  changed  j  their  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  fplit  into 
TaCtions  both  in  religion  and  politics.  2.  T  he  objeCt  of 
our  Lord’s  miniftry,  which  is  the  great  fubjeCt  of  the 
-gofpel s,  was  to  inculcate  a  doBrine  and  morality  with 
which  none  of  their  fyftems  perfectly  coincided  :  befides, 
being  conflantly  oppofed  by  all  the  great  men,  the 
greater  part  of  his  hiftory  confifts  of  inftruCtions  and  dif- 
putes.  3.  As  it  is  occupied  with  what  our  Saviour  faid 
and  what  he  did,  this  makes  two  diftinCtioas  of  ftyle 
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and  manner  \  that  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  facred  pen- 
man’s.  In  their  own  character,  they  neither  explain 
nor  command,  promife  nor  threaten,  praife  nor  blame. 
They  generally  omit  the  names  of  our  Lord’s  enemies  $ 
thus  directing  our  hatred  at  the  vices  they  committed, 
not  at  the  perfons.  They  never  mention  fuch  pet  ions 
without  neceflity  j  which  is  the  cafe  with  the  higli-prieft, 
Pilate,  Herod,  and  Judas :  the  three  firft  for  the  chro¬ 
nology,  the  fourth  to  do  juftice  to  the  eleven. 

Herodias  is  indeed  mentioned  with  diihonour  *,  blither 
crime  was  a  public  one.  On  the  other  hand,  all  perfons 
diftinguifhed  for  any  thing  virtuous  are  carefully  men¬ 
tioned,  Jofeph  of  Arimathea,  Nicodemus,  Zaccheus, 
Bartimeus,  Jairus,  Lazarus,  Mary,  and  Martha.  They 
record  their  own  faults  (Peter’s,  Ihomas’s),  nor  do  they 
make  any  merit  of  their  confeflion.  In  one  uniform 
ftrain  they  relate  the  moft  fignal  miracles  and  moft  ordi¬ 
nary  faCts.  .  . 

From  the  narrative  is  excluded  that  quality  of  ftyle 
which  is  called  animation .  Nothing  that  difeovers  paf- 
fion  in  the  writer  or  is  calculated  to  excite  the  paffions 
of  the  reader.  Every  thing  is  direfted  to  mend  the 
heart. 

But  in  the  difeourfes  and  dialogues  of  our  Saviour 
the  expreffion,  without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  fimplicity, 
is  often  remarkable  for  fpirit  and  energy.  RefpeCting 
harmony  and  finoothnefs,  qualities  which  only  add  an 
external  polifti  to  language,  they  had  not  the  leaf!  foli- 
citude. 

As  to  elegance,  there  is  an  elegance  which  remits 
from  the  ufe  of  fuch  words  as  are  moft  in  ufe  with 
thofe  who  are  accounted  fine  writers,  and  from  fuch 
arrangements  in  the  words  and  claufes  as  have  generally 
obtained  their  approbation.  This  is  difclaimed  by  the 
facred  authors. 

But  there  is  an  elegance  of  a  fuperior  order  more 
nearly  connected  with  the  fentiment  ?  and  in  this  fort 
ol  elegance  they  are  not  deficient.  In  all  the  oriental 
languages  great  ufe  is  made  of  tropes,  efpecially  meta¬ 
phors.  When  the  metaphors  employed  bear  a  ftrong 
refemblance,  they  confer  vivacity  :  if  they  be  borrowed 
from  objects  which  are  naturally  agreeable,  beautiful, 
or  attractive,  they  add  alfo  elegance.  The  Evangelifts 
furnifh  us  with  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  vivacity 
and  elegance.  Our  Lord  borrows  tropes  from  corn¬ 
fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  &c.  . 

As  a  valuable  appendage  to  this  part  of  our  Jubjecr, 
we  fhall  fubjoin  t)r  Campbell’s  method  of  ftudyipg  the 
books  of  the  New  Teftament.  This^  we  offer  to  our 
readers  as  a  beautiful  inftance  of  the  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  philofophy  to  facred  ftudies.  It  is  the  fame 
method  of  difeovering  truth  by  analysts  and  induaion, 
which  was  purfued  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  with  fuch  afto- 
nifhing  fuccefs,  which  flnee  his  time  has  been  uniformly 
praaifed  in  natural  philofophy,  and  has  been  alfo  ap¬ 
plied  to  chemiftry,  to  medicine,  to  natural  hillory ,  and 
to  the  philofophy  of  mind,  by  the  ingenious  Dr  Reid. 
This  is  the  path  of  found  philofophy,  which  can  alone 
lead  to  the  difeovery  of  truth.  In  following  it,  our 
progrefs  may  be  flow,  but  it  will  be  fure.  If  all  theolo¬ 
gians  would  fteadily  adhere  to  it,  we  might  then  enter¬ 
tain  the  pleafing  hope  of  difearding  for  ever  thofe  abfurd 
fyftems  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  Angle  panages 
and  detached  fragments  of  feripture,  and  of  eftablifliing 
opinions  and  doftrines  on  a  folid  foundation.  ^ 
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Scripture.  «  i.To  get  acquainted  with  each  writer’s  ftyle  ;  to 

- - '  obferve  his  manner  of  compofition,  both  in  fentences  and 

128  paragraphs;  to  remark  the  words  and  phrafes  peculiar 
b^sameP-  to  him,  and  the  peculiar  application  that  he  may  feme- 
thod.  Prel.  times  make  of  ordinary  words;  for  there  are  few  01  thole 
jyif,  to  the  vvriters  who  have  not  their  peculiarities  in  all  the  reipects 
^ 'tufyels .  jiow  mentioned.  This  acquaintance  _  with  each  can  be 

attained  only  by  the  frequent  and  attentive  reading  of 
his  works  in  his  own  language. 

t(  2,  To  inquire  into  the  chara£ler,  the  fituation,  and 
the  office  of  the  writer,  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
occafion  of  his  writing,  and  the  people  for  whofe  imme¬ 
diate  ufe  he  originally  intended  his  work.  Every  one 
of  thefe  particulars  will  lome times  ferve  to  elucidate  ex- 
prefiions  otherwife  obfeure  or  doubtful.  This  knowledge 
may  in  part  be  learned  from  a  diligent  and  reiteiated 
perufal  of  the  book  itfelf,  and  in  part  be  gathered  from 
what  authentic,  or  at  leaf!  probable,  accounts  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  compilement  of  the 

canon,  ...  ~ ,  . 

«  The  laff  general  direction  is,  to  confider  the 
principal  fcope  of  the  book,  and  the  particulars  chiefly 
obfervahle  in  the  method  by  which  the  writer  has  pur- 
pofed  to  execute  his  defigm  This  dirt on  is  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  the  epitlolary  writings,  efpecially 
thole  of  Paul. 

if  4.  If  a  particular  word  or  phrafe  occur,  which  ap¬ 
pears  obfeure,  perhaps  unintelligible,  the  Aril  thing  we 
ought  to  do,  if  fatisfied  that  the  reading  is  genuine,  is 
to  con ful t  the  context,  to  attend  to  the  manner  where¬ 
in  the  term  is  introduced,  whether  in  a  chain  of  reafon- 
ing  or  in  a  hiftorical  narration,  in  a  defeription,  or  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  exhortation  or  command.  As  the  conclu- 
fion  is  inferred  from  the  premises,  or  as  from  two  or 
more  known  truths  a  third  unknown  or  unobferved  be¬ 
fore  may  fairly  be  deduced  *,  fo  from  fuch  attention  to 
the  fentence  in  connection,  the  import  of  an  expreffion, 
in  itfelf  obfeure  or  ambiguous,  will  fome times  with  mo¬ 
ral  certainty  be  difeovered.  This,  however,  will  not 
always  anfwer. 

“  If  it  do  not,  let  the  fecond  confideration  be,  whe¬ 
ther  the  term  or  phrafe  be  one  of  the  writer’s  peculia¬ 
rities.  If  fo,  it  comes  naturally  to  be  inquired,  what 
is  the  acceptation  in  which  he  employs  it  in  other  places  i* 
If  the  fenfe  cannot  be  precifely  the  fame  in  the  pafTage 
under  review,  perhaps,  by  an  eafy  and  natural  metaphor 
or  other  trope,  the  common  acceptation  may  give  rife 
to  one  which  perfe&ly  fuits  the  paffage  in  queffion. — 
Recourfe  to  the  other  places  wherein  the  word  or  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  fame  author  is  of  confidtrable  ufe,  though 
the  term  fliould  not  be  peculiar  to  him. 

“  6.  But  thirdly,  if  there  fhould  be  nothing  in  the 
Time  writer  that  can  enlighten  the  place,  let  recourfe  be 
had  to  the  parallel  paffages,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  in  the 
other  facred  writers.  By  parallel  paffages,  I  mean 
thofe  places,  if  the  difficulty  occur  in  hiftory,  wherein 
the  fame  or  a  fimilar  ilory,  miracle,  or  event,  is  related  5 
if  in  teaching  or  reafoning,  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
fame  argument  or  doCVrine  is  treated,  or  the  fame  pa¬ 
rable  propounded  ;  and  in  moral  leffons,  thofe  wherein 
the  fame  clafs  of  duties  is  recommended  5  or,  if  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  be  found  in  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teflament, 
let  the  parallel  paffage  in  the  book  referred  to,  both  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  the  Greek  verfion,  be  con- 
fulted. 
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“  7.  But  if  ill  thefe  there  be  found  nothing  that  can  Scripture.  ^ 
throw  light  on  the  expreffion  of  which  we  are  in  doubt, " “  v 
the  fourth  recourfe  is  to  all  the  places  wherein  the  word 
or  phrafe  occurs  in  the  New  Teffament,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  verfion  of  the  Old,  adding  to  thefe  the  confidera¬ 
tion  of  the  import  of  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  word, 
whofe  place  it  occupies,  and  the  extent  of  fignification, 
of  which  in  different  occurrences  fuch  Hebrew  or  Chal¬ 
daic  term  is  fufceptible. 

“  8.  Pei  haps  the  term  in  queftion  is  one  of  thofe 
which  very  rarely  occur  in  the  New  Teflament,  or  thofe 
called  te y&ptvx,  only  once  read  in  Scripture,  and 

not  found  at  ail  in  the  tranllation  of  the  Seventy.  Se¬ 
veral  fuch  words  there  are.  There  is  then  a  neceflity, 
in  the  fifth  place,  for  recurring  to  the  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term  in  clafiical  authors.  This  is  one  of 
thofe  cafes  wherein  the  interpretation  given  by  the  ear- 
liell  Greek  fathers  deferves  particular  notice.  In  this, 
however,  I  limit  myfelf  to  thofe  comments  wherein  they 
give  a  literal  expofition  of  the  facred  text,  and  do  not 
run  into  vifion  and  allegory. 

The  manufcripts  of  the  New  Teflament  are  the  na-  Ma na¬ 
tural  fource  from  which  the  genuine  readings  of  the  feripts  of 
Greek  Teflament  are  to  be  drawn.  The  printed  edi-j^Itev^ 
tions  are  either  copies  of  more  ancient  editions,  or  of 
manufcripts  j  and  they  have  no  further  authority  than  as 
they  correfpond  to  the  manufcripts  from  which  they 
were  originally  taken.  By  manufcripts  of  the  New  Te¬ 
flament,  we  mean  thofetfonly  which  were  written  before 
the  invention  of  printing.  The  moft  ancient  of  thefe 
are  loff,  and  there  is  no  manufeript  now  extant  older 
than  the  fixth  century.  Few  contain  the  wdiole  New 
Teflament  ->  fome  contain  the  four  golpels *,  fome  the 
A£ts  of  the  Apoffles  and  Epiflles  '7  and  others  the  book 
of  Revelation.  The  greateft  number  are  thofe  which  con¬ 
tain  the  firii  part  5  thofe  which  have  the  fecond,  or  the 
firft  and  fecond  together,  are  likewife  numerous  ?  but 
thofe  of  the  third  are  extremely  few.  It  muff  be  added 
alfo,  that  in  many  manufcripts  thofe  epiflles  are<  omitted 
whofe  divine  authority  was  formerly  doubted. 

There  are  many  manufcripts  which  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  only  for  a  fingle  text,  fuch  as  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
leaf!  for  a  very  {mail  number.  Others  have  been  exa¬ 
mined  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  not  com¬ 
pletely  and  in  refpe£t  of  all  the  readings.  A  third  clafs 
confiffs  of  fuch  as  either  have  been,  or  are  faid  to  have 
been,  completely  and  accurately  collated.  But  this  re¬ 
quires  fuch  phlegmatic  patience,  that  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pe£l  to  find  in  critical  catalogues  all  the  various  read¬ 
ings  which  have  been  only  once  collated.  Wetffein,  in 
collating  many  manufcripts  anew,  made  difeoveries 
which  had  entirely  efcapcri  the  notice  of  his  pi  edeceffors. 

The  fourth  clafs  confiffs  of  fuch  as  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  and  accurately  collated  more  than  once  :  but 
here  a’fo  we  are  in  danger  of  being  led  into  error. — 

When  various  readings  are  transferred  from  one  critical 
edition  to  another,  as  from  that  of  Gregory  to  Mill’s- 
edition,  and  from  th/s  latter  to  thofe  of  Bengel  and 
Wetffein,  the  manufcripts  mull  fometimes  be  fallely 
named,  and  various  readings  muff  frequently  be  omit¬ 
ted.  And  as  Wetffein  has  marked  by  ciphers  manu¬ 
fcripts  that  in  former  editions  had  been  denoted  by  their 
initial  letters,  he  could  fc? reel y  avoid  fubffituting,  in  fome 
cafes,  one  figure  inffead  of  another.  Ihe  fifth  clafs, 
which  is  hy  far  the  mpH  valuable,  confiffs  of  fuch  as 

have 
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Scripture,  have  been  printed  word  for  word,  and  therefore  form  an 
original  edition  of  the  Greek  Ted  ament.  We  can  boafl 
but  of  a  very  few  manuferipts  of  this  kind.  Hearne 
printed  at  Oxford,  in  1715,  the  a£ls  of  the  Apoftles  in 
'Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Codex  Laudianus  3.3  Knit- 
tel  has  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Ulphilas,  p.  53 — 118, 
a  copy  of  two  very  ancient  fragments  preferred  in  the 
library  of  Wolfenbuttle  3  the  one  of  the  four  Gofpels 
in  general,  the  other  of  St  Luke  and  St  John.  Woide 
printed  in  1786  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  a  manufeript 
of  great  antiquity,  which  Ihall  afterwards  be  more 
fully  deferibed  3  and  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge  has 
refolved  to  publifh,  in  a  fimilar  manner,  the  Cod. 
Cant.  I.  or,  as  it  is  fometimes  called,  thfe  Codex  Bezm, 
the  care  of  which  is  intruded  to  Dr  Kipling,  a  publica¬ 
tion  which  will  be  thankfully  received  by  every  friend 
to  facred  criticifm.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Abbe 
Spoletti,  a  few  years  ago,  to  publifh  the  whole  of  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  3  which  would  likewife  have 
been  a  mod  valuable  acceflion,  fince  a  more  important 
manufeript  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  all  Europe.  He 
delivered  for  this  purpofe  a  memorial  to  the  pope  3  but 
the  defign  was  not  put  into  execution,  either  becaufe 
the  pope  refufed  his  affent  or  the  abbe  abandoned  it 
himfelf.  See  the  Oriental  Bible,  vol.  xxii.  n°  333.  and 
j*0  vol.  xxiii.  n°  348. 

Michaelis’s  “  A  very  valuable  library,”  fays  Michaelis,  “  might 
propofal  be  compofed  of  the  impreflions  of  ancient  manuferipts, 
of  taking  an  though  too  expenfive  for  a  private  perfon,  fhould 

of  ancient  be  admitted  into  every  univerfity  colle&ion,  efpecially 
manu-  the  Alexandrian  and  Cambridge  manuferipts,  to  which 
Scripts,  I  would  add,  if  it  were  now,  poflible  to  procure  it, 

v°l.  ii.  Hearne’s  edition  of  the  Codex  Laudianus  3.  A  plan 

E  l82,  of  this  fort  could  be  executed  only  in  England,  by  a 
private  fubfeription,  where  a  zeal  is  frequently  difplay- 
ed  in  literary  undertakings  that  is  unknown  in  other 
countries  3  and  it  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  project 
were  begun  before  length  of  time  has  rendered  the  ma- 
nuferipfs  illegible,  and  the  attempt  therefore  fruitlefs. 
Ten  thoufand  pounds  would  go  a  great  wTay  towards 
the  fulfilling  of  this  requeft,  if  the  learned  themfelves 
did  not  augment  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  by 
adding  their  own  critical  remarks,  and  endeavouring 
thereby  to  recommend  their  publications,  rather  than  by 
prefenting  to  the  public  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original. 
Should  pofterity  be  putin  polfefliou  of  faithful  impreflions^ 
of  important  manuferipts,  an  acquifition  which  would 
render  the  higneft  fervice  to  facred  criticifm,  all  thefe 
editions  of  the  New  Teftament  fhould  be  regulated  on 
the  fame  plan  as  Hearne’s  edition  ot  the  A£fs  of  the 
Apoftles.”  It  muft  be  highly  flattering  to  the  patrio¬ 
tic  fpirit  of  an  Englifhman  to  hear  the  encomiums  which 
learned  foreigners  have  fo  profufely  bellowed  on  our  li¬ 
berality  in  fupporting  works  of  genius  and  learning 
and  public  utility.  The  plan  which  Michaelis  propofes 


to  us,  in  preference  to  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe,  Scripture/ 
is  noble  and  magnificent,  and  would  certainly  confer  im- 
mortality  on  tliofe  men  who  would  give  it  their  patron¬ 
age  and  affiftance. 

There  are  many  ancient  manuferipts,  efpecially  in 
Italy,  which  have  never  been  collated,  but  lie  ftill  un¬ 
explored.  Here  is  a  field  where  much  remains  to  be 
done.  See  Marfh’s  Notes  to  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  p.  643. 

Michaelis  has  given  a  catalogue  of  ancient  manuferipts, 
amounting  in  number  to  292,  to  which  he  has  added  a 
fhort  account  of  each.  In  this  place  we  fhall  confine 
our  oblervations  to  the  mdft  celebrated,  the  Alexandrian 
and  Vatican  manuferipts,  which  we  have  chiefly  extract¬ 
ed  from  Michaelis.  r^T 

The  Alexandrian  rnanufeript  confifts  of  four  volumes  3  Account  0? 
the  firft  three  of  which  contain  the  Old  Teftament,  the  the  Alexar*- 
fourth  the  New  Teftament,  together  with  the  firft  Epi-clnan.™a“ 
ftle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and  a  fragment  of  the™  UIi>‘ 
fecond.  In  the  Newr  Teftament,  which  alone  is  the  ob- 
jeft  of  our  prefent  inquiry,  is  wanting  the  beginning  as 
far  as  Matthew  xxv.  6.  c  vvpqutf  ?  likewife  from 

John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to  xii.  7. 

It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that  the  Pfalms  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  epiftle  of  Athanafius  to  Marcellinus,  and 
followed  by  a  catalogue,  containing  thofe  which  are  to 
be  ufed  in  prayer  for  each  hour,  both  of  the  day  and  of 
the  night;  alfo  by  14  hymns,  partly  apocryphal,  partly 
biblical,  the  nth  of  which  is  an  hymn  in  praife  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  entitled  %-^ocnv^yi  payees  r >3?  B-iordxa  :  fur¬ 
ther,  the  Hypothcfes  Eufebii  are  annexed  to  the  Pfalms, 
and  his  Canoncs  to  the  Gofpels.  It  is  true,  that  this 
has  no  immediate  reference  to  the  New  Teftament,  but 
may  have  influence  in  determining  the  antiquity  of  the 
manufeript  itfelf. 

It  has  neither  accents  nor  marks  of  afpiration3  it  is 
written  with  capital,  or,  as  they  are  called,  uncial  letter s, 
and  has  very  few  abbreviations.  There  are  no  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  words  3  but  the  fenfe  of  a  paifage  is 
fometimes  terminated  by  a  point,  and  fometimes  by  a 
vacant  fpace.  _  Here  arifes  a  fufpicion  that  the  copyift 
did  not  underftand  Greek,  becaufe  thefe  marks  are 
fometimes  found  even  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  for  in- 
ftance  Levit.  v.  4.  ccyof.u$  v\  for  ctv  cpecr/i,  and  Numb.  xiii. 

29.  u<t>  T 

This  manufeript  was  prefented  to  Charles  I.  in  1628, 
by  Cyrillus  Lucaris  patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  Cy- 
rillus  himfelf  has  given  the  following  account  3  “We 
know  fo  much  of  this  manufeript  of  the  holy  writings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  that  Theda  an  Egyptian 
lady  of  diftin£lion  ( nobihs  feetnina  AEgyptia^)  wrote  it 
with  her  own  hand  1300  years  ago  (a).  She  lived  foon 
after  the  council  of  Nice.  Her  name  was  formerly  at 
the  end  of  the  book  ;  but  when  Chriftianity  was  fubvei  - 
ted  in  Egypt  by  the  errors  of  Mahomet,  the  books  of 
the  Chriftians  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  and  the  name  of 

Thee  la 


(a)  He  wrote  this  in  the  year  1628.  According  to  this  account,  then,  the  manufeript  muft  have  been  written 
in  328  ;  a  date  to  which  fo  many  weighty  obje&ions  may  be  made,  that  its  moft  ftrenuous  advocates  will  hardly 
undertake  to  defend  it.  But  this  error  has  furnifhed  Oudin  with  an  opportunity  of  producing  many  arguments 
againft  the  antiquity  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ,  which  feem  to  imply,  that  Grabe  and  others,  who  have  referred  it 
to  the  fourth  century,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  above-mentioned  year.  Now  it  is  probable,  that  the 
inference  which  has  been  deduced  from  the  account  of  Cyrillus  is  more  than  he  himfelf  intended  to  exprefs,  as  he 
plates  that  Thecia  lived  after  the  council  of  Nice. 
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ScHpture.  Thecla  was  expunged.  But  oral  tradition  of  no  very 
ancient  date  ( memoria  et  traditio  recens )  has  preferved 
the  remembrance  of  it. 

But  the  reader  will  fee  that  this  account  is  merely 
traditional.  Dr  Semler  very  properly  obferves,  that 
there  is  no  more  reafon  to  rely  on  a  tradition  refpe&ing 
the  tranfcriber  of  an  ancient  manufcript,  than  on  a  tra¬ 
dition  which  relates  to  an  ancient  relic.  The  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  urged  by  Wetftein,  Semler, 
Oudin,  and  Woide,  to  fix  the  date  of  this  manufcript, 
are  fo  many,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat  them. 
But,  after  all,  its  antiquity  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty,  though  it  appears  from  the  formation  of  the 
letters,  which  refemble  thofe  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies,  and  the  want  of  accents,  that  it  was  not  written 
fo  late  as  the  tenth  century.  In  this  century  it  was 
placed  by  Oudin,  while  Grabe  and  Schulze  have  refer¬ 
red  it  to  the  fourth,  which  is  the  very  utmoft  period 
that  can  be  allowed,  becaufe  it  contains  the  epiftles  of 
Athanafius.  Wetftein,  with  more  probability,  has  cho- 
fen  a  mean  between  thefe  two  extremes,  and  referred  it 
to  the  fifth  century  :  but  we  are  not  juftified  in  drawing 
this  inference  from  the  formation  of  the  letters  alone, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  fame  mode  of  forming 
the  letters  was  retained  longer  in  fome  countries  and  in 
fome  monafteries  than  in  others. 

We  are  now  in  poffeftion  of  a  perfect  impreftion  of 
this  manufcript,  which  is  accompanied  with  fo  complete 
and  fo  critical  a  colle&ion  of  various  readings,  as  is 
hardly  to  be  expe&ed  from  the  edition  of  any  other 
manufcript.  Dr  Woide  publilhed  it  in  1786,  with  types 
call  for  that  purpofe,  line  for  line,  without  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  words,  as  in  the  manufcript  itfelf :  the  copy 
is  fo  perfect  a  refemblance  of  the  original,  that  it  may 
fupply  its  place.  Its  title  is  Novum  Tejlamentum  Grce- 
cum  e  codice  MS.  Alexandrino  qui  Londitti  in  Bibliotheca 
Mufei  Britannici  ajjervatur  defcriptum.  It  is  a  very 
fplendid  folio  5  and  the  preface  of  the  learned  editor  con¬ 
tains  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  manufcript,  with 
an  exa£t  lift  of  all  its  various  readings,  that  takes  up  no 
lefs  than  89  pages ;  and  each  reading  is  accompanied 
with  a  remark,  in  xvhich  is  given  an  account  of  what  his 
predeceffors  Juninus,  Walton,  Fell,  Mill,  Grabe,  and 
Wetftein,  had  performed  or  neglefted. 

Account  The  Vatican  manufcript  contained  originally  the 
efthe  Va-  whole  Greek  Bible,  including  both  the  Old  and  New 
tican  ma-  Teftament  j  and  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  regard  to 
nufeript.  antiquity,  it  refembles  none  fo  much  as  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus ,  but  no  two  manufcripts  are  more  difti- 
milar  in  their  readings,  in  the  New  Teftament  as  well 
as  in  the  Old.  After  the  Gofpels,  which  are  placed  in 
the  ufual  order,  come  the  A&s  of  the  Apoftles,  which 
are  immediately  followed  by  the  feven  catholic  epiftles. 
This  muft  be  particularly  noted,  becaufe  fome  have  con¬ 
tended  that  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St  Peter,  with  the 
fecond  and  third  of  St  John,  were  wanting.  Profefi'or 
Hwiid,  in  a  letter  dated  Rome,  April  12.  1781,  affu- 
red  Michaelis  that  he  had  feen  them  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  the  fecond  Epiftle  of  St  Peter  is  placed  folio  1434, 
the  fecond  of  St  John  fol.  1442,  the  third  fol.  1445  : 
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then  follow  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul,  but  not  in  the  Scripture., 
ufual  order  j  for  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  is  pla- 
ced  immediately  after  thofe  to  the  Theflalonians  :  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  in  the  more  ancient  manu¬ 
fcript,  from  which  the  Codex  Vaticanus  was  copied,  this 
Epiftle  was  even  placed  before  that  to  the  Ephefians, 
and  immediately  after  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  (b)  j 
for  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul  are  divided  into  93  fac¬ 
tions  by  figures  written  in  the  margin  with  red  ink  ; 
but  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians  ends  with  39,  and  that 
to  the  Ephefians  begins  with  70  \  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  60,  and  ends 
with  69.  With  the  words  ©s£,  Heb.  ix.  14. 

the  manufcript  ceafes,  the  remaining  leaves  being  loft. 

There  is  wanting,  therefore,  not  only  the  latter  part  of 
this  Epiftle** but  the  Epiftles  to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon,  with  the  Revelation  of  St  John  :  but  this 
laft  book,  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Hebrews,  has  been  fupplied  by  a  modern  hand  in  the' 

15th  century.  In  many  places  the  faded  letters  have 
been  alfo  retouched  by  a  modern,  but  careful  hand  \ 
and  when  the  perfon  who  made  thefe  amendments,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning,  found  a  read¬ 
ing  in  his  own  manufcript  which  differed  from  that  of. 
the  Codex  Vaticanus ,  he  has  noted  it  in  the  margin, 
and  has  generally  left  the  text  itfelf  untouched,  though 
in  fome  fexv  examples  he  has  ventured  to  erafe  it. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  manufcript  is  of  very  high  an¬ 
tiquity,  though  it  has  been  difputed  which  of  the  two 
in  this  refpecR  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  the  Vatica¬ 
nus  or  Alexandrinus.  The  editors  of  the  Roman  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,  in  1587,  referred  the  date  of 
the  Vatican  manufcript  to  the  fourth  century,  the  pe¬ 
riod  to  xvhich  the  advocates  for  its  great  rival  refer  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus .  More  moderate,  and  perhaps  more 
accurate,  are  the  fentiments  of  that  great  judge  of  an¬ 
tiquity  Montfaucon,  who,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Bibliothe - 
carum ,  p.  3.  refers  it  to  the  fifth  or  fixth  century  5  and 
adds,  that  though  he  had  feen  other  manufcripts  of 
equal  antiquity,  he  had  found  none  at  the  fame  time  fo 
complete. 

The  Codex  Vaticanus  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the 
manufcripts  noted  by  Wetftein,  C.  D.  L.  1.  13.  33. 

69.  102.  and  to  the  Latin,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  ver- 
fions  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  moft  of  them,  in  being  al- 
moft  entirely  free  from  thofe  undeniable  interpolations 
and  arbitrary  corre&ions  xvhich  are  very  frequently 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  manufcripts,  efpecially  in 
D.  1.  and  69.  It  may  be  applied,  therefore,  as  a  mean 
not  only  of  confirming  their  genuine  readings,  but  of 
detecting  and  correcting  thofe  that  are  fpurious.  It  is 
written  xvith  great  accuracy,  and  is  evidently  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  more  ancient  manufcript  from  xvhich  it 
was  tranfcribed.  Peculiar  readings,  or  fuch  as  are 
found  neither  in  other  manufcripts  nor  ancient  verfions, 
are  feldom  difcovered  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  of 
the  few  xvhich  have  been  actually  found,  the  greateft 
part  are  of  little  importance.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  fuch  readings  is  fmall,  the  number  of  thofe 
s  great  j  in  fupport  of  which  few  only,  though  ancient 
D  authorities, 


%  (B)  Probably  becaufe  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Epiftle  to  the  Gilatians,  relates  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Mofaic  law. 
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authorities,  have  been  hitherto  produced  :  But  this 
manufcript  has  not  throughout  the  whole  New  Telia- 
ment  the  fame  uniform  text. 

As  we  have  now  a  beautiful  printed  edition  of  the 
Alexandrian  manufcript  by  Dr  Woide,  it  is  much  to 
be  wifhed  that  we  had  alfo  an  exadb  im predion  of  the 
Vatican  manufcript.  From  the  fuperftitious  tears  and 
intolerant  fpirit  of  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  all  accefs 
to  this  manufcript  was  refufed  to  the  Abbe  Spoletti, 
who  prefented  a  memorial  for  that  purpofc.  Unlefs  the 
pope  interpofe  his  authority,  we  mull  therefore  dcfpair  of 
having  our  wilhes  gratified  j  but  from  the  liberality  of 
fentiment  which  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  has 
fhown  on  feveral  occafions,  we  hope  that  the  period  is 
not  far  dillant  when  the  Vatican  library  will  be  open  to 
the  learned,  and  when  the  pope  will  think  it  his  great- 
ell  honour  to  encourage  their  refearches. 

The  moil  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  New  Tefta- 
ment  are  thofe  of  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetftein. 

The  edition  of  Mill,  which  was  only  finilhed  14  days 
before  his  death,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  author 
for  30  years. 

The  colle61ions  of  various  readings  which  had  been 
made  before  the  time  of  Mill,  the  Velefian,  the  Barbe- 
rini,  thofe  of  Stephens,  the  London  Polyglot,  and  Fell’s 


edition,  with  thofe  which  the  Bilhop  had  left  in  manu- 
feript,  and  whatever  he  was  able  to  procure  elfewhere, 
he  brought  together  into  one  large  collection.  He  made 
.likewife  very  confiderable  additions  to  it.  He  collated 
feveral  original  editions  more  accurately  than  had  been 
done  before  :  he  procured  extra&s  from  Greek  manu. 
feripts  which  had  never  been  collated ;  and  of  fuch  as 
had  been  before  collated,  but  not  with  iufficient  atten¬ 
tion,  he  obtained  more  complete  extracts.  It  is  faid 
that  he  has  collected  from  manuferipts,  fathers,  and  ver- 
fions,  not  fesver  than  30,000  various  readings.  This  col¬ 
lection,  notwithftanding  its  many  imperfections,  and 
the  fuperiority  of  that  of  Wetftein,  is  (till  abfolutelv  ne- 
ceffary  to  every  critic  :  for  Wetftein  has  omitted  a  great 
number  of  readings  which  are  to  be  found  in  Mill,  ef- 
fpecially  thofe  which  are  either  taken  from  the  Vulgate, 
or  confirm  its  readings.  Mill  was  indeed  too  much  at¬ 
tached  to  this  verfion  *,  yet  he  cannot  be  accufed  of  par¬ 
tiality  in  producing  its  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  critic  to  examine  the  witneffes  on  both  fides  of 
the  queftion  :  and  Wetftein,  by  too  frequently  negleft- 
ing  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Vulgate,  has  rendered 
his  collection  lefs  perfeCt  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
been.  He  likewife  added,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  read¬ 
ings  from  the  ancient  verfions  ;  and  is  much  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  the  great  attention  which  he  paid  to  the 
quotations  of  the  fathers  ;  the  importance  of  which  he 
had  fagacity  enough  to  difeern. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Mill’s  Greek  Te¬ 
stament  has  many  imperfections,  and  fome  of  real  im¬ 
portance.  His  extraCls  from  manuferipts  often  are  not 
only  incomplete,  but  erroneous ;  and  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceffary  to  correCt  his  miftakes  from  the  edition  of  Wet¬ 
ftein.  His  extraCls  from  the  oriental  verfions  are  alfo 
imperfeCt,  becaufe  he  was  unacquainted  with  thefe  lan¬ 
guages  5  and  in  feleCting  readings  from  the  Syriac,  the 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Latin  tranflations,  which  are  annexed  to  thofe 
verfions  in  the  London  Polyglot, 


The  great  diligence  which  Mill  had  fhown  in  collec-  Script 
ting  fo  many  various  readings,  alarmed  the  clergy  as  if 
the  Cbriltian  religion  had  been  in  danger  of  iubverfioft. 

It  gave  occaficn  for  a  time  to  the  triumphs  of  the  deift, 
and  expofed  the  author  to  many  attacks.  But  it  is 
now  univerfally  known,  that  not  a  fingle  article  of  the 
Chriflian  religion  would  be  altered  though  a  dcifl  were 
allowed  to  feleCt  out  of  Mill’s  30,000  readings  what¬ 
ever  he  fhould  think  moil  inimical  to  the  Chriftian 
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34,  Bengel  abbot  of  Alpirfpach,  in  the  duchy  Benge!, 
of  Wurtemburg,  publilhed  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Teftament.  The  fears  which  Mill  had  excited  began 
to  fubfide  on  this  new  publication  \  for  Bengel  was 
univerfally  efteemed  a  man  of  piety.  Bengel  was  not 
only  diligent  in  the  examination  of  various  readings, 
but  in  the  ftricleft  fenfe  cf  the  word  confcientious  j  for 
he  confidered  it  as  an  offence  againft  the  Deity,  if, 
through  his  own  fault,  that  is,  through  levity  or  care- 
leffnefs,  he  introduced  a  falfe  reading  into  the  facred 
text.  His  objeCl  was  not  merely  to  make  a  colleClion 
of  readings,  and  leave  the  choice  of  them  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  reader,  but  to  examine  the  evidence  011  both 
fides,  and  draw  the  inference  ;  yet  he  has  not  given  his 
own  opinion  fo  frequently  as  Mill,  whom  he  refembled 
in  his  reverence  for  the  Latin  verfion,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
ference  which  he  gave  to  harfii  and  difficult'readings, 
before  thofe  which  were  frnooth  and  flowing.  It  may 
be  obferved  in  general,  that  he  was  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  and  had  a  cool  and  found  judgement,  though 
it  did  not  prevent  him  from  thinking  too  highly  of  the 
Latin  readings,  and  of  the  Codex  Alexcuidrirms ,  with 
other  Latinizing  manuferipts. 

The  imperfections  of  BengePs  edition  arife  chiefly 
from  his  diffidence  and  caution.  He  did  not  venture 
to  infert  into  the  text  any  reading  which  had  not  al¬ 
ready  appeared  in  fome  printed  edition,  even  though 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  genuine  reading.  In  the  book 
of  Revelation  indeed  he  took  the  liberty  to  infert  read¬ 
ings  which  had  never  been  printed  ^  becaufe  few  manu¬ 
feripts  had  been  ufed  in  the  printing  of  that  book. 

The  celebrated  edition  of  John  James  Wetftein,  and  of  Wet- 
which  is  the  moft  important  of  all,  and  the  moft  necef-ftt,n* 
fary  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm,  was  publiftied 
at  Amfterdam  in  1751  and  1752,  in  two  volumes  folio. 

No  man  will  deny  that  Wetftein’s  Pro/egQviena  difeover 
profound  erudition,  critical  penetration,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek  manuferipts.  It  is  a  work 
which  in  many  refpeCls  has  given  a  new  turn  to  facred 
criticifm,  and  no  man  engaged  in  that  ftudy  can  dif- 
penfe  with  it.  Wherever  Wetftein  has  delivered  his 
fentiments  refpedling  a  Greek  manufcript,  which  he 
has  done  lefs  frequently  than  Mill,  and  indeed  lefs 
frequently  than  we  could  have  wifhed,  he  (hows  himfelf 
an  experienced  and  fagacious  critic.  He  is  likewife 
more  concife  than  Mill  in  delivering  his  opinion,  and 
does  not  fupport  it  by  producing  fo  great  a  number 
of  readings  from  the  manufcript  in  queftion.  This 
concifenefs  is  the  confequence  of  that  warmth  and  hafte 
which  were  peculiar  to  Wetftein’s  chara£ler,  and  which 
have  fometimes  given  birth  to  miftakes.  The  fire  of 
his  difpofition  was  likewife  the  caufe  of  his  advancing 
conje6lures,  in  regard  to  the  hiftory  of  his  manuferipts, 
which  exceed  the  bounds  of  probability.  But  the  cri¬ 
tical 
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lical  rules  which  he  has  delivered  are  pcrfedly  juft  \  and 
in  this  refped  there  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between 
him  and  his  eminent  predeceftors  Mill  and  Bengel. 
In  regard  to  the  Latin  verfion  alone  they  appear  to 
differ  :  in  Mill  and  Eengel  it  has  powerful,  and  per¬ 
haps  partial,  advocates  *,  but  in  Wetftein  a  fevere  and  fa* 
gacious  judge,  who  fometimes  condemns  it  without  a 
caufe.  The  Greek  manuferipts  which  confirm  the  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  he  fuppofed  had  been 
corrupted  from  it,  he  of  courfe  condemned  with  equal 
feverity  :  and  forne  cohesions  of  various  readings  which 
had  been  made  by  Catholics,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
pronounce  a  forgery,  faying,  “  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona 
ferentes .”  But  in  confequence  of  his  antipathy  to  the 
Vulgate,  his  colledion  of  various  readings  is  lefs  perfect 
than  it  might  have  been. 

It  has  been  a  Iked,  1.  Whether  he  has  quoted  his 
manuferipts  either  faliely  or  imperfedly,  in  order  to 
ellabllfh  his  own  religious  opinions  ?  or,  2.  W  hether  his 
diligence  and  accuracy  have  been  fuch  that  we  may  at 
ail  times  depend  upon  them  ?  To  the  firft  of  thefe  quef- 
tions  there  can  be  no  other  anfwer,  than  that  Wetftein, 
in  his  chara&ev  of  a  critic,  is  perfedly  honeft.  With 
refped  to  the  fecond,  his  diligence  and  accuracy,  ML 
chaelis  thinks  there  is  lefs  reafon  to  pronounce  him 
faultlefs.  But  Mr  Marfh  has  examined  the  examples 
on  which  Michaelis  founds  his  affertion,  and  declares 
’  that  Michaelis  is  miftaken  in  every  one  of  them. 

The  diligence  of  Wetftein  can  fcarcely  be  queftioned 
by  any  who  are  acquainted  with  his  hiftory.  He  tra¬ 
velled  into  different  countries,  and  examined  with  his 
own  eyes  a  much  greater  number  of  manuferipts  than 
any  of  his  predeceffors.  His  colledion  of  various  read¬ 
ings  amounts  to  above  a  million  ;  and  he  has  not  only 
produced  a  much  greater  quantity  of  matter  than  his 
predeceffors,  but  has  likewife  correded  their  miftakes. 
The  extrads  from  manuferipts,  verfions,  and  printed 
editions  of  the  Greek  Teftament,  which  had  been 
quoted  by  Mill,  are  generally  quoted  by  Wetftein. 
Whenever  Wetftein  had  no  new  extracts  from  the  ma¬ 
nuferipts  quoted  by  Mill,  or  had  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  them  himfelf,  he  copied  literally  from  Mill ; 
but  wherever  Mill  has  quoted  from  printed  editions, 
as  from  the  margin  of  Robert  Stephens’s  for  inftance, 
or  from  the  London  Polyglot,  Wetftein  did  not  copy 
from  Mill,  but  went  to  the  original  fource,  as  appears 
from  his  having  correded  many  miftakes  in  Mill’s  quo¬ 
tations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  there  are  many  defers 
in  the  edition  of  Wetftein,  which  require  to  be  fupplied, 
and  many  errors  to  be  correded.  Yet  ftill  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  a  work  of  immenfe  labour,  and  moft  valu¬ 
able  to  thofe  engaged  in  facred  criticifm  *,  and  it  is  fur- 
priftng,  when  we  conftder  the  difficulties  and  labour 
which  Wetftein  had  to  encounter,  that  his  errors  and 
imperfedions  are  fo  few. 

The  propofal  of  Michaelis,  however,  of  a  new  col¬ 
lation  of  manuferipts,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  col¬ 
ledion  of  various  readings,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  learned.  In  mentioning  this  propofal,  Michaelis 
turns  a  wiftiful  eye  towards  Britain,  the  only  country, 
he  fays,  which  poffeffes  the  will  and  the  means  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  talk.  Should  a  refolution,  he  adds,  be  formed 
in  this  iftand,  fo  happily  lituated  for  promoting  the 


purpofes  of  general  knowledge,  to  make  the  under- 1  Scrpiur*^ 
taking  a  public  concern,  to  enter  into  a  fubfeription, '  sr—J 
and  to  employ  men  of  abilities  in  collating  manuferipts 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  they  would  be  able  to  do  more 
in  ten  years  than  could  otherwife  be  done  in  a  century. 

And  could  this  nation  dired  its  attention  to  any  object 
more  glorious  or  more  ufeful  than  in  afeertaining  the 
text  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  and  giving  to  pofterity  an 
accurate  edition  ? 

As  the  fenfe  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  all  other  books,  pLlr)(^ua- 
is  affeded  by  the  punduation,  it  is  of  importance  to  de-  tron  of  the 
termine  whether  the  ftops  or  points  which  we  find  in  NewTelU- 
the  facred  books  tvere  uled  by  the  facred  writers,  cr  have  ment* 
been  inferted  by  modern  tranlcribers. 

We  are  told  by  Montfauccn,  in  his  PaLeographia 
Greeca ,  p.  31.  that  the  pevfon  who  firft  diftinguiihed  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  period  in  Greek  writing,  by  the  intro- 
dudion  of  a  point,  was  Ariftophaues  of  Byzantium,  who 
lived  under  Ptolemseus  Epiphanes,  in  the  145th  Olym¬ 
piad.  But  though  points  were  not  ufed  in  books  before 


this  period,  they  were  employed  in  inferiptions  above 

Ar\r\  vparc  birth  flf  Ohrift. 


Grcec.  p.  135. 

Under  the  article  PcjNCTUATION  we  mentioned,  on 
authority  which  w7e  reckoned  unqueftionable,  that  the 
ancient  manuferipts  w7ere  written  without  any  points. 
We  have  now,  however,  difeovered,  from  Woide’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ,  that  points  are  ufed  in 
that  manufeript,  though  omitted  in  the  fac  Jimile  given 
by  Montfaucon.  That  they  are  found  too  in  the  Codex 
Vaticanus ,  though  not  frequently,  is  related  by  Birch 
in  his  Prolegomena ,  p.  14. 

As  the  fad  has  not  been  generally  known,  that  the 
ancients  pointed  their  manuferipts,  and  as  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  interefting  fad,  we  fliall  prefent  our  read¬ 
ers  with  the  firft  fix  lines  of  St  John’s  Gofpel,  as  they 
are  pointed  in  the  Alexandrian  manufeript : 


ENAPXHHNOAOFOSKAIOAOrOSHN 
nrO2TON0N  KAIOSHNOAOroS- 
OTTOSHNENAPXHIirOZT  ON0N 
nANTAAIATTOTErENETO-KAIXn 
PE  IS ATT OTE TENET OOYAEEN* 
OTErONENENATTnzaHHN* 

Whether  any  points  for  marking  the  fenfe  wrers  ufed 
by  the  apoftles,  cannot  be  determined  *,  but  the  points 
now  in  ufe  have  been  invented  fince. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome  began  to  add  the  com¬ 
ma  and  colon  to  the  Latin  verfion  ;  and  they  were  then 
inferted  in  many  more  ancient  manuferipts.  In  the 
fifth  century,  Euthalius  a  deacon  of  Alexandria  divided 
the  New  Teftament  into  lines.  This  divifion  was  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  fenfe,  fo  that  each  line  ended  where  fome 
paufe  was  to  be  made  in  fpeaking.  And  when  a  co- 
pyift  was  difpofed  to  contrad  his  fpace,  and  therefore 
crowded  the  lines  into  eacli  other,  he  then  placed  a 
point  where  Euthalius  had  terminated  the  line.  In 
the  eighth  century,  the  ftroke  was  invented  which  we 
call  a  comma.  In  the  Latin  manuferipts,  Jerome’s 
points  w7ere  introduced  by  Paul  Warnfried  and  Alcuin, 
at  the  command  of  Charlemagne.  In  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Greek  note  of  interrogation  (j)  w7as  firft  ufed. 
At  the  invention  of  printing  the  editors  placed  the 
D  2  points 
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Scripture.^  points  arbitrarily,  probably  without  bellowing  the  ne- 
ceffary  attention  \  and  Stephens,  in  particular,  varied 
his  points  in  every  edition  (d). 

The  meaning  of  many  paffages  in  the  Scripture  has 
been  altered  by  falfe  pointing.  We  fliall  produce  one 
inltance  of  this  :  Mat.  v.  34.  is  commonly  pointed  in 
this  manner,  iyw  A iyv  vptv,  ^  ofitrxt  oXuq’  [tyrt  sv  ra> 

and  confequently  tranflated,  “  But  I  fay  unto 
you,  fwear  not  at  all.”  But  if,  inflead  of  the  colon 
placed  after  cA*>j,  we  fubftitute  a  comma,  the  tranflation 
will  be,  “  But  I  fay  to  you  that  you  ought  by  no  means 
to  fwear,  either  by  heaven,  for  it  is  his  throne,  or  by 
earth,  for  it  is  his  footftool.”  The  command  of  Chrift 
therefore  applies  particularly  to  the  abufe  of  oaths 
•among  the  Pharifees,  who  on  every  trivial  occafion 
ivvore  by  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  temple,  the  head, 
&c.  but  it  implies  no  prohibition  to  take  an  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Deity  on  folemn  and  important  occa- 
fions. 

Diviiion  The  ancients  divided  the  New  Teftament  into  two 
into  chap-  kinds  of  chapters,  fome  longer  and  fome  fhorter.  This 
ter. 
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m  o  \er  es.  divided  are  more  modern,  and  an  imitation  of  the  di¬ 
vifion  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Robert  Stephens,  the 
firft  inventor,  introduced  them  in  his  edition  in  the  year 


method  appears  to  be  more  ancient  than  St  Jerome,  for 
he  expunged  a  paflage  from  the  New  Teftament  which 
makes  an  entire  chapter.  The  longer  kind  of  chap¬ 
ters  were  called  breves ,  the  fhorter  capitula.  St  Mat¬ 
thew  contained,  according  to  Jerome,  68  breves  5  Mark 
contained  48  j  Luke  83  ;  and  John  18.  All  the  evan- 
gelifts  together  confifted  of  217  breves  and  1126  capi- 
tula.  The  inventor  of  our  modern  divifion  into  chap¬ 
ters  was  Hugo  de  S.  Caro,  a  French  Dominican  friar, 
who  lived  in  the  13th  century. 

The  ancients  had  two  kinds  of  verfes,  one  of  which 
they  called  and  the  other  gvipxTx.  The  remata 

were  lines  which  contained  a  certain  number  of  letters, 
like  our  printed  books,  and  therefore  often  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  word.  Jofephus’s  20  books  of  Antiqui¬ 
ties  contained  60,000  of  them,  though  in  Ittiquis’s  edi¬ 
tion  there  are  only  40,000  broken  lines. 

Stic/u  were  lines  meafured  by  the  fenfe  :  according  to 
an  ancient  written  lift  mentioned  by  Father  Simin,  there 
were  in  the  New  Teftament  18,612  of  thefe. 

The  verfes  into  which  the  New  Teftament  is  nnw 
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I55I*  made  this  divifion  on  a  journey  from  Lyons  Scripture 
to  Paris  \  and,  as  his  fon  Henry  tells  us  in  the  preface  v-«  mJ 
to  the  Concordance  of  the  New  Teftament,  he  made  it 
inter  equitandum.  I  his  phrafe  probably  means,  that 
when  he  was  weary  of  riding,  he  amufed  himfelf  with 
this  work  at  his  inn. 

This  invention  of  the  learned  printer  was  foon  intro- its  difad* 
duced  into  all  the  editions  of  the  New  Teftament  5  and  vantages* 
it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  in  confulting  and  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  framing  concordances  for  them,  a  fub- 
divifion  into  minute  parts  is  of  the  greateft  utility.  But 
all  the  purpofes  of  utility  could  furely  have  been  gain¬ 
ed,  without  adopting  the  hafty  and  indigefted  divifion 
of  Stephens,  which  often  breaks  the  fenfe  in  pieces, 
renders  plain  paffages  obfeure,  and  difficult  paffages  un¬ 
intelligible.  To  the  injudicious  divifion  of  Stephens 
we  may  aferibe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  at¬ 
tend  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  a 
great  many  of  thole  abfurd  opinions  which  have  dif- 
graced  the  ages  of  the  Reformation.  For  as  feparate 
verfes  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  learned,  and  to  the 
minds  of  the  unlearned,  as  fo  many  detached  fentences, 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  contain  complete  fenfe,  and 
they  have  accordingly  been  explained  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  context,  and  often  in  dire£l  oppofition  to 
it.  .  Were  any  modern  hiftory  or  continued  difeourfe 
divided  into  fragments  with  as  little  regard  to  the  fenfe, 
we  fhould  foon  find,  that  as  many  oppofite  meanings 
could  be  forced  upon  them  as  have  been  forced  upon 
the  books  of  the  New  Teftament.  The  divifion  into 
verfes  has  been  ftill  more  injurious  to  the  Epiftles  than 
to  the  Gofpels,  for  there  is  a  clofe  connexion  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  Epiftles,  which  the  verfes  en¬ 
tirely  diffolve.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  this 
divifion  into  verfes  were  laid  afide.  The  Scriptures 
ought  to  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  according  to  the 
fenfe ;  and  the  figures  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  this  way,  the  figures  will  retain  their  utility 
without  their  difadvantages.  Dr  Campbell,  in  his 
beautiful  tranflation  of  the  Gofpels,  has  adopted  this 
method  with  great  judgement  and  fuccefs ;  and  he  who 
wiH  read  that  tranflation,  will  perceive  that  this  fingle 
alteration  renders  the  Gofpels  much  more  intelligible, 
and,  we  may  add,  more  entertaining  (e). 

The  word  ETAITEAION  fignifies  any  joyful  tidings,  Meaning  of 

and  the  word 
GofpeU 


(d)  The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  account  of  the  origin  of  points  is  different  from  that  given  under  Punc¬ 
tuation.  But  the  beft  authors  differ  upon  this  fubjeft.  We  fliall  perhaps  reconcile  the  difference,  by  fuppofing 
that  points  were  invented  at  the  time  here  mentioned,  but  were  not  in  general  ufe  till  the  time  mentioned  under 
the  article  Punctuation. 

(e)  We  fliall  here  fubjoin,.  as  a  curiofity,  what  the  anonymous  author  terms  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  difteB- 
ed.  It  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  books,  chapters,  verfes,  words,  and  letters,  which  occur  in  the  Engliffi 
Bible  and  Apocrypha.  It  is  faid  to  have  occupied  three  years  of  the  author’s  life,  and  is  a  Angular  inftance  of  the 
trifling  employments  to  which  fuperftition  has  led  mankind. 


Books  in  the  Old 

Chapters 

Verfes 

Words 

Letters 


The  Old  and  New  Testament  differed. 


39 

929 

23,214 

59M39 

2,728,100 


in  the  New 


27 

260 

-  *7959 
181,253 
838,380 


Total 


66 

-  1 189 

"  3LI73 

-  773.692 
3,566,480 


Apocryph. 
Chapters  183 

Verfes  6081 

Words  152,185 

Tlie 
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Scripture,  and  exa&ly  correfponds  to  our  Englifh  word  Gospel. 
jn  the  New  Teftament  this  term  is  confined  to  “  The 
glad  tidings  of  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah.”  Thus,  in 
Mat.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  fays,  “  The  poor  have  the  Go- 
fpel  preached  j”  that  is,  The  coming  of  the  Meffiah  is 
preached  to  the  poor.  Hence  the  name  of  Gofpel  was 
given  to  the  histories  of  Chrift,  in  which  the  good  news 
of  the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  with  all  its  joyful  circum- 

141  fiances,  are  recorded. 

Gofpei  ac-  That  the  Gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  compo- 
S?r Ma  t0  fa?s  Dr  Campbell,  by  one  born  a  Jew,  familiarly 
tjiew<  acquainted  with  the  opinions,  ceremonies,  and  cuftoms 
of  his  countrymen  5  that  it  was  compofed  by  one  con- 
verfant  in  the  facred  writings,  and  habituated  to  their 
idiom  5  a  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  of  little  or  no  learning, 
except  what  he  derived  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament  5  and  finally,  that  it  was  the  produ6tion  of 
a  man  who  wrote  from  conviction,  and  had  attended 
clofely  to  the  faCts  and  fpeeches  which  he  related,  but 
who  in  writing  entertained  not  the  moft  diftant  view 
of  fetting  off  himfelf — we  have  as  ftrong  internal  evi¬ 
dence  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit,  and  much 
ftronger  than  that  wherein  the  mind  ninety-nine  cafes 

142  out  of  a  hundred  acquiefces. 

Its.  an  then-  That  the  author  of  this  hiftory  of  our  bleffed  Savi- 
ticity*  our  was  Matthew,  appears  from  the  teftimony  of  the 
early  Chriftians.  It  is  attefted  by  Jerome,  Auguftin, 
Epiphanius,  and  Chryfoftom,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fliews  that  they  knew  the  faCl  to  be  uncontroverted, 
and  judged  it  to  be  incontrovertible.  Origen,  who 
flouriftied  in  the  former  part  of  the  3d  century,  is  alfo 
refpeClable  authority.  He  is  quoted  by  Eufebius  in  a 
lib.vi.  chapter  *  wherein  he  fpecially  treats  of  Origen’s  account 
cap.  25.  of  the  facred  canon.  “  As  I  have  learned  (fays  Ori¬ 
gen)  by  tradition  concerning  the  four  gofpels,  which 
alone  are  received  without  difpute  by  the  whole  church 
of  God  under  heaven  ,  the  firft  was  written  by  Mat¬ 
thew,  once  a  publican,  afterwards  an  apoftle  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Jewijh  believers ,  compofed 
in  the  Hebreiu  language .”  In  another  place  he  fays, 
“  Matthew  writing  for  the  Hebrews  who  expeCled  him 
who  was  to  defcend  from  Abraham  and  David,  fays 


the  lineage  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fon  of  David,  fon  of  Abra-  Scripture, 
ham.”  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  Greek  word  ^ 
does  not  exaClly  correfpond  to  the  Englifh 
word  tradition ,  which  fignifies  any  thing  delivered  orally 
from  age  to  age.  notions  properly  implies  any  thing 
tranfmitted  from  former  ages,  whether  by  oral  or  writ¬ 
ten  teftimony.  In  this  acceptation  we  find  it  ufed  in 
Scripture  J  :  “  Hold  the  traditions  (rag  7ra^ ad orui)  which  fThefi*.  il*, 
ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epifle .” 

The  next  authority  to  which  we  (hall  have  recourfe 
is  that  of  Irenaeus  biihop  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  a 
difciple  of  Polycarp.  He  fays  in  the  only  book  of  his 
extant,  that  “  Matthew,  among  the  Hebrews,  wrote  a  Eufeb.  HiJ?. 
gofpel  in  their  own  language,  whilft  Peter  and  Paul EccL  v* 
were  preaching  the  gofpel  at  Rome  and  founding  thecap*  8‘ 
church  there.” 

To  the  teftimony  of  thefe  writers  it  may  be  obje&ed, 
that,  except  Irenaeus,  they  all  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  and  consequently  their  evidence  is  of 
little  importance..  But  there  is  fuch  unanimity  in  the 
teftimony,  that  it  muft  have  been  derived,  from  fome 
authentic  fource.  And  is  it  fair  to  queftion  the  veraci¬ 
ty  of  refpe£lable  men  merely  becaufe  wre  knew  not 
from  what  writings  they  received  their  information  > 

Many  books  which  were  then  extant  are  now  loft  ;  and 
how'  do  we  know  but  thefe  might  have  contained  fuf- 
fident  evidence  ?  Irenaeus  at  leaft  had  the  beft  opportu¬ 
nities  of  information,  having  been  w  ell  acquainted  in  his 
youth  wdth  Polycarp,  the  difciple  of  John  5  no  objec¬ 
tion  can  therefore  be  made  to  his  evidence.  But  w7e 
can  quote  an  authority  ftill  nearer  the  times  of  the 
apoftles.  Papias  biihop  of  Hierapolis,  in  Caefarea,  wffio 
flouriftied  about  A.  D.  116,  affirms  that  Matthew  wTote 
his  gofpel  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  every  one  in¬ 
terpreted  as  he  was  able  § .  Papias  was  the  companion  §  Eufeb, 
of  Polycarp,  and  befides  muft  have  been  acquainted  with^.f^* 
many  perfons  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apoftles.  m* ca^ 
The  fa£l  therefore  is  fully  eftablitbed,  that  Matthew, 
the  apoftle  of  our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  gof¬ 
pel  which  is  placed  firft  in  our  editions  of  the  New  Tef¬ 
tament, 

The  next  fubjed  of  inquiry  refpe&s  the  language  in 

which 


The  middle  Chapter  and  the  leaft  in  the  Bible  is  Pfalm  1 1 7. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  the  8th  of  the  118th  Pfalm. 

The  middle  time  is  the  2d  of  Chronicles,  4th  Chap.  16th  Verfe. 

The  wmrd  And  occurs  in  the  Old  Teftament  35,543  times. 

The  fame  in  the  New  Teftament  occurs  10,684  times. 

The  w7ord  Jehovah  occurs  6855  times. 

Old  Testament. 

The  middle  Book  is  Proverbs. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  Job  29th. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  2d  Chron.  20th  Chap,  between  17th  and  18  th  W4? 
The  leaft  Verfe  is  x  Chron.  ift  Chap,  and  ill  Verfe. 

New  Testament. 

I  he  middle  Book  is  Theffalonians  2d. 

The  middle  Chapter  is  between  the  13th  and  14th  Romans. 

The  middle  Verfe  is  17th  Chap.  A6h,  17th  Verfe. 

The  leaft  Verfe  is  nth  Chap.  John,  Verfe  35. 

The  2 1  ft  Verfe  of  the  7th  Chapter  of  Ezra  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
he  19th  Chapter  of  2d  Kings  and  37th  of  Ifaiah  are  alike. 
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which,  it  was  written.  This  we  are  affured  by  Papias, 
by  Iremeus,  and  Origen,  was  the  Hebrew  \  but  the 
truth  of  this  fa<ff  has  been  difputed  by  Erafmus,  Whit¬ 
by,  and  others.  Whitby  urges  the  improbability  that 
Providence  would  have  fuffered  the  original  of  this 
gofpel  to  be  loft,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  a  tranfla- 
tion.  This  is  an  argument  of  no  force  againft  written 
teftimony  \  indeed  we  are  always  in  danger  of  drawing 
falfe  conclufions  when  we  argue  from  our  own  opinions 
of  the  conduct  of  Providence  :  For  Hu  ways  are  not 
as  our  ways ,  nor  His  thoughts  as  our  thoughts .  But 
though  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  golpel 
atcording  to  Matthew  which  we  poffefs  is  a  tranllation, 
it  is  evidently  a  clofe  one  5  and  the  very  circumftance 
that  it  has  fuperfeded  the  original,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
it  was  thought  equally  valuable  by  the  ancient  Chrifli- 
ans.  It  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  the  language  in 
which  the  gofpel  according  to  Matthew  was  original¬ 
ly  compofed,  and  which  is  called  Hebrew  by  Papias, 
Irenoeus,  and  Origen,  is  not  the  fame  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Teftament :  it  was  what  Jerome  very  pro¬ 
perly  terms  Syro-Chaldaic,  having  an  affinity  to  both 
languages,  but  much  more  to  the  Chaldean  than  to  the 
Syrian. 

The  time  when  this  gofpel  was  compofed  has  not 
been  precifely  afeertained  by  the  learned.  Irenxus  fays 
that  “  Matthew  publifhed  his  gofpel  when  Peter  and 
Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome.”  Now  Paul  arrived  at 
Rome  A.  D.  60  or  61,  and  it  is  very  probable  fuffered 
martyrdom  in  A.  D.  6 5.  This  may  be  juftly  concluded 
from  comparing  the  relation  of  Tacitus  with  that  of  O- 
rofius,  a  writer  of  the  fifth  century.  Orcfius  haying 
given  an  account  of  Nero’s  perfecution  of  the  Chnflians, 
and  of  the  death  of  the  two  apoftles  in  it,  adds,  that  it 
was  followed  by  a  peftilence  in  the  city,  and  other  dif- 
afteis.  And  Tacitus  relates  that  a  peftilence  prevailed 
in  the  city,  and  violent  ftorms  took  place  m  Italy,  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  65.  Matthew’s  gofpel  was  therefore  writ¬ 
ten  between  the  year  60  and  65. 

That  this  hiftory  was  primarily  intended  for  the  ule 
of  the  Jews,  we  have,  befidcs  hiftorical  evidence,  very 
ftrpng  prefumptions  from  the  book  itfelr.  .  Every  cir* 
cumitance  is  carefully  pointed  out  which  might  concili¬ 
ate  the  faith  of  that  nation  •>  every  unneceffiary  expref- 
b  fion  is  avoided,  which  might  in  any  way  ferve  to  ob- 
llrucl  it.  To  come  to  particulars,  there  was  no  fenti- 
ment  relating  to  the  Meffiah  with  which  the  Jews  weie 
more  ftrongly  poffeffed,  than  that  he  muft  be  of  the  race 
of  Abraham,  and  of  the  family  of  David.  Matthew 
therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his  narrative  with 
the  genealogy  of  Jefus.  That  he  ihould  be  born  at 
Bethlehem  in  Judea,  is  another  circumftance  in  which 
the  learned  among  the  Jews  were  univerfally  agreed. 
His  birth  in  that  city,  with  fome  very  memorable  cir- 
cum fiances  that  attended  it,  this  hiftorian  has  alfo  taken 
the  fir  ft  opportunity  to  mention.  Thofe  paffages  in  the 
prophets,  or  other  facred  books,  which  either  foretel  any 
thing  that  fhould  happen  to  him,  or  admit  an  allufivo 
appellation,  or  were  in  that  age  generally  undei flood  to 
be  applicable  to  events  which  refpeft  the  Meffiah,  are 
never  paffied  over  in  filence  by  this  Evangelift.  1  he 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  always  to  the  Jews,  who 
were  convinced  of  the  mfpiration  of  tneir  facred  viit- 
ings,  ftrong  evidence.  Accordingly  none  of  the  Evati- 
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gelifts  lias  been  more  careful  than  Matthew,  that  no-  Scripture^ 
thing  of  this  kind  fhould  be  overlooked.  j^6 

That  which  cliiefty  diftinguitbes  Matthew’s  writings  Diftinguifli- 
from  thoie  of  the  ether  Evangeiuls,  is  the  minute  and  mg  charac- 
diftincl  manner  in  which  he  has  related  many  of  our  ter. 

Lord’s  difeourfes  and  moral  irfttnu&ions.  Of  thefe  his 
fermon  on  the  mount,  his  charge  to  the  apoftles,  his 
illuilrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro¬ 
phecy  on  Mount  Olivet,  are  examples.  He  has  alio 
wonderfully  united  fimplicity  and  energy  in  relating  the 
replies  of  his  mafter  to  the  cavils  of  his  adverfaries.  Be¬ 
ing  early  called  to  the  apoftieftiip,  he  was  an  eye  and  ear 
witnels  of  1110ft  of  the  things  which  he  relates.  And 
there  are  circumftarrces  wrhich  incline  Dr  Campbell  to 
think  that  Matthew  has  approached  as  near  the  precife 
order  of  time  in  which  the  events  happened  as  any  of  the 
Evangelifts. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  apoftle  Matthew  we  have 
nothing  to  add,  as  the  principal  circumitances  in  his  life 
have  already  been  mentioned.  See  Matthew. 

The  Gofpel  ?xcording  to  Matthew  is  cited  feven  times 
in  the  epiftie  of  Barnabas,  twice  in  the  firft  epiftle  of 
Clemens  Romanus  to  the  Corinthians,  eight  times  in  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  fix  times  in  Polycarp’s  fmali  epift’e 
to  the  Philippians,  and  feven  times  in  the  fmaller  epiilles 
of  Ignatius.  Thefe  citations  may  be  feen  at  full  length 
in  Jones's  New  and  Full  Method  of  fettling  the  Canon , 
with  the  parallel  paffages  in  the  gofpel  according  to 
Matthew.  f4? 

That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  bears  Go  pel  ac- 
bis  name,  and  that  it  was  the  fecond  in  the  order  of  ceding  to 
time,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  an-^Mark. 
cient  Chriftians.  Many  authorities  are  therefore  \m-  Its  aifthen. 
neceffary  \  we  (hall  only  mention  thofe  of  Papias  and  ticity, 
Irenreus.  Eufebius  has  preferved  the  following  paffage 
of  Papias  :  “  This  is  what  was  related  by  the  elder  (that  pjji.Eccl 
is,  John,  not  the  apoftle,  but  a  difciple  of  Jefus)  ;  Mark  hi,,  iii.  cap. 
being  Peter’s  interpreter  wrote  e^a&ly  whatever  he  re- 39- 
rnembered,  not  indeed  in  the  order  wherein  things  were 
fpoken  and  done  by  the  Lord  ;  for  he  was  not  himfelf  a 
hearer  or  follower  of  our  Lord  j  but  be  afterwards,  as  I 
faid,  followed  Peter  who  gave  inftru&ions  as  fuited  the 
occafions,  but  not  as  a  regular  hiftory  of  our  Lord’s 
teaching.  Mark,  however,  committed  no  miftake  in 
writing  fuch  tilings  as  occurred  to  his  memory  :  for  of 
this  one  thing  he  was  careful,  to  omit  nothing  which  he 
had  heard,  and  to  infert  no  falfchood  into  his  narrative.” 

Such  Is  the  teftimony  of  Papias,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
regarded  as  he  aftigns  his  authority.  He  fpake  notfiom 
hearfay,  but  from  the  information  which  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  a  moft  credible  witnefs,  John  the.  elder,  or 
prefbyter,  a  difciple  of  Jefus,  and  a  companion  of  the 

apoftles.  .  149 

I^enaeus,  after  telling  us  that  IMatthew  publifhed  bis  and  date, 
gofpel  whilft  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome, 
adds  :  “  After  their  departure  (tgtio »),  Mark  alfo,  the  *a£ 
difciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  delivered  to  us  mr 
writing  the  things  which  had  been  preached  by  Peter.” 

The  Greek  like  the  Englifh  word  departure , 

may  either  denote  death,  which  is  a  departure  out  of 
the  world,  or  mean  a  departure  out  of  the  city.  It  is 
probably  in  the  former  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is  here  ufed. 

Yet  by  the  accounts  given  by  fome  others,  Mark’s 
gofpel  was  publifhed  in  Peter’s  lifetime,  and  had. his 

approbation. 
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Srripture.  approbation.  The  gofpel  of  Marti  is  fuppofed  to  be 
— -Y — ~  but  two  years  pofterior  in  date  to  that  of  Matthew. 

The  precife  year,  however,  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  5  and  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  fince  we 
have  afeertained  the  author  and  the  time  in  which  he 
lived. 

Mark  has  generally  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  the  a<Sts  and  feme  of  Paul’s 
epiftles,  who  is  called  John,  and  was  the  nephew  of  Bar¬ 
nabas.  But  as  this  perfon  was  the  attendant  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  and  is  nowhere  in  feripture  faid  to  have 
accompanied  Peter  in  his  apoftolical  million,  which 
ancient  writers  inform  us  the  author  of  the  gofpel  did, 
Dr  Campbell  has  juftly  concluded  that  thefe  were  dif¬ 
ferent  perfon s.  The  author  of  the  gofpel  is  certainly 
meant  by  Peer  when  he  fays  Marcus  my  fon  faluteth 
you  *. 

'['hat  Mark  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Greek,  is  as  evidently 
conformable  to  the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  as  that  Mat¬ 
thew  wrote  his  in  Hebrew  or  Syro  Chaldaic.  The  car¬ 
dinals  Baronius  and  Bellarmine,  anxious  to  exalt  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  the  vulgate  was  written,  have  maintained 
that  this  Evangelill  publiftied  his  work  in  Latin.  The 
only  appearance  of  teftimony  which  has  been  produced 
in  fupport  of  this  opinion  is  the  infeription  fubjoined  to 
this  gofpel  in  Syriac,  and  in  fome  other  oriental  verfions. 
But  thefe  poftferipts  are  not  the  testimonies  of  the  tranf- 
lators  :  they  proceed  from  the  conjecture  of  fome  tran¬ 
scriber  3  but  when  written,  or  by  whom,  is  equally  un¬ 
known.  Again  ft  pofitive  teftimony  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  no  credit. 

From  the  Hebraifms  in  the  ftyle,  we  ftiould  readily 
conclude  that  the  author  was  by  birth  and  education  a 
Jew.  There  are  alfo  expreflions  which  (how  that  he 
had  lived  for  fome  time  among  the  Latins,  as  zsvrvgtMi, 
u  centurion,”  and  “  fentirtel  3”  words  which 

do  not  occur  in  the  other  gofpels.  There  are  other 
internal  evidences  that  this  gofpel  was  wTritten  be¬ 
yond  the  confines  of  Judea.  The  firft  time  the  Jor¬ 
dan  is  metioned,  “  river,”  is  added  to  the 

name  for  explanation  3  for  though  no  perfon  in  Judea 
needed  to  be  informed  that  Jordan  was  a  river,  the  cafe 
was  different  in  diftant  countries.  The  word  Gehenna , 
which  is  tranflated  Hell  in  the  New  Teftament,  origi¬ 
nally  fignified  the  Valley  of  Hinnotn ,  where  infants  had 
been  facrificed  by  fire  to  Moloch,  and  where  a  conti¬ 
nual  fire  was  afterwards  kept  up  to  confume  the  filth  of 
Jerufalem.  As  this  word  could  not  have  been  under- 
flood  by  a  foreigner,  the  Evangelift  adds,  by  way  of 
explanation,  to  44  the  unquenchable  fire.’ 

Inftead  of  the  word  Mammon ,  he  ufes  the  common 
term  %%nftxrct  44  riches.”  When  he  employs  the  oriental 
word  Corbon ,  he  fubjoins  the  interpretation  0 
44  that  is,  a  gift.”  Thefe  peculiarities  will  corroborate 
the  hiftorical  evidence  that  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  Mark  intended  his  gofpel  for  the  ufe  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  this  evangelift  is  the  abridger 
of  Matthew.  It  is  true  that  Mark  fometimes  copies 
the  expreflions  ufed  by  Matthew  3  but  he  is  not  to  be 
confidered  as  a  mere  abridger,  for  he  omits  altogether 
feveral  things  related  by  Matthew,  viz.  our  Lord’s  pe¬ 
digree,  his  birth,  the  vifit  of  the  Magians,  Jofeph’s 
flight  into  Egypt,  and  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  Dr 
Lardner  has  given  a  lift  of  thirty-three  pafiages,  where- 
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in  circumftances  are  related  which  are  omitted  by  the  Scripture 
other  evangclilts.  There  is  one  parable,  and  an  account  v— ' 

of  two  miracles  peculiar  to  Mark.  The  parable  or  fi- 
militudc  is  mentioned  in  chap.  iv.  2 6.  One  of  thefe  mi¬ 
racles  was  the  curing  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man,  chap, 
vii.  3L  37*  The  other  was  the  giving  fight  to  a  blind 
man  at  Bethfaida,  chap.  viii.  22,  2 6.  The  ftyle  of 
Mark,  inftead  of  being  more  concife  than  that  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  is  more  diftufe.  That  he  had  read  Matthew’s 
gofpel  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  he  abridged  it,  is  a 
miftake. 

According  to  the  teftimony  which  has  been  already  but  derived 
produced,  Mark  derived  his  information  from  the  apoitlc  tys  inform  a- 
Peter.  It  would  be  improper,  therefore,  not  to  remark,  ^^rom 
that  this  evangelift  has  omitted  many  things  tending  to 
Peter’s  honour,  which  are  related  in  the  other  gofpels, 
and  has  given  the  moft  particular  account  of  Peter’s  fall. 

This  gofpel  is  feven  times  cited  by  Irenseus,  and  nine 
times  by  Tertullian. 

That  the  author  of  the  gofpel  which  is  the  third  in  Gofpel  ae- 
order  was  Luke,  the  companion  of  the  apoille  Paul,  iscordingto* 
evident  from  the  teftimonies  of  Irenseus,  Clemens  of  Luke. 
Alexandria,  Orig-en,  Tertullian,  and  many  lucceeding 
writers.  But  it  has  been  difputed  whether  he  was  a 
Jew  or  a  Gentile.  That  Luke  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  or 
at  leaft  by  religion,  may  be  argued  from  his  being  a 
conftant  companion  of  Paul.  If  he  had  been  an  un- 
circumcifed  Gentile,  exceptions  would  have  been  made 
to  him,  efpecially  at  Jerufalem  3  but  nothing  of  that 
kind  appears.  It  is  alfo  rendered  highly  probable,  from 
his  mode  of  computing  time  by  the  Jewifh  feftivals,  and 
from  his  frequent  ufe  of  the  Hebrew  idiom.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  70  dlfciples  •,  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  witnefs  of  our  Lord’s 
miracles  and  teaching  *,  on  the  contrary,  he  tells  us  in 
his  introdu&ion,  that  lie  received  his  infoimation  from 
others. 

The  defign  of  Luke  in  writing  his  gofpel  was  to  fu-Defiga  of 
perfede  fome  imperfedl  and  inaccurate  hiftories  of  our  it. 

Saviour,  which  had  then  been  published.  What  thefe 
were,  it  is  impoftible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  contemporary  writer,  and  pro¬ 
bably  did  not  furvive  the  age  in  which  they  were  com- 
pofed.  I5<* 

It  has  been  fuppofed  that  Luke  chiefly  derived  his  Prom  what 
information  from  the  apoftle  Paul,  whom  he  faithfully  *°urce  ot 
attended  in  his  travels  3  but,  from  Luke’s  own  words, 
wTe  are  led  to  conclude,  that  the  principal  fource  of  his  derived.* 
intelligence,  as  to  the  fa£ts  related  in  the  gofpel,  was 
from  thofe  who  had  been  eye  and  ear  witnefles  of  what 
our  Lord  both  did  and  taught.  Now  Paul  evidently 
was  not  of  this  number. ,  It  was  from  converfing  with 
fome  of  the  twelve  apoftles  or  difciples  of  our  Lord,  who 
heard  his  difeourfes  and  faw  his  miracles,  that  he  obtain¬ 
ed  his  information. 

As  to  the  time  when  this  gofpel  was  written,  we  have 
hardly  any  thing  but  conje&ure  to  guide  us.  But  as  O- 
rigen,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome,  have  ranged  it  after  thofe 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  we  have  no  reafon  to  doubt  but 
they  were  written  in  the  fame  order. 

The  gofpel  by  Luke  has  fupplied  us  with  many  inte-  HasVup- 
refting  particulars  which  had  been  omitted  both  by  plied  many 
Matthew  and  Mark.  It  has  given  a  diftin£t  narration omifiions  * 
of  the  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of  John  the  th^tvv£for* 
Baptift  and  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour.  It  has  given  mer  ^  S* 
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an  account  of  feveral  memorable  incidents  and  cures 
which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  reft ;  the  convcr- 
fion  of  Zaccheus  the  publican  \  the  cure  of  the  woman 
who  had  been  bowed  down  for  1 8  years  ;  the  cure  of 
the  dropfical  man  ;  the  cleaning  of  the  ten  lepers  ;  the 
inhofpitable  treatment  of  our  Saviour  by  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  and  the  inftru&ive  rebuke  which  he  gave  on  that 
occafion  to  two  of  his  difciples  for  their  intemperate 
zeal  }  alfo  the  affecting  interview  which  he  had  after  his 
refurredion  with  two  of  his  difciples.  Luke  has  alfo 
added  many  edifying  parables  to  thofe  which  the  other 
evangelifts  had  recorded.  Moft  of  thefe  are  fpecified 
by  Irenaeus  as  particularly  belonging  to  this  gofpel, 
and  has  thereby  ftiown  to  us,  without  intending  it,  that 
the  gofpel  of  Luke  was  the  fame  in  his  time  that  it  is  at 
prefent. 

The  ftyle  of  this  evangelift  abounds  as  much  w’ith 
Hebraifms  as  any  of  the  facred  writings,  but  it  contains 
more  of  the  Grecian  idiom  than  any  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  diftrnguilhed  by  greater  variety  and  copioufnefs  5 
qualities  which  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  the  fuperior 
learning  of  the  author.  His  occupation  as  a  phyfician 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  employ  fome  time  in 
reading,  and  give  him  ealier  accefs  to  the  company  of 
the  great  than  any  of  the  other  evangelifts.  As  an 
inftance  of  Luke’s  copioufnefs,  Dr  Campbell  has  re¬ 
marked  that  each  of  the  evangelifts  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  ufed  by  none  of  the  reft  5  but  in  Luke’s 
gofpel  the  number  of  fuch  peculiarities  or  words,  ufed 
in  none  of  the  other  gofpels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
peculiar  words  found  in  all  the  three  other  gofpels  put 
together*,  and  that  the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for 
the  moft  part  long  and  compound  words.  The  fame 
judicious  writer  has  alfo  obferved,  that  there  is  more  of 
compofition  in  Luke’s  fentences  than  is  found  in  the 
other  three,  and  confequently  lefs  fimplicity.  Of  this 
the  very  firft  fentence  is  an  example,  which  occupies 
no  lefs  than  four  verfes.  Luke,  too,  has  a  greater  re- 
femblance  to  other  hiftorians,  in  giving  what  may  be 
called  his  own  verdid  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work ; 
a  freedom  which  the  other  evangelifts  have  feldom  or 
never  ventured  to  ufe.  He  calls  the  Pharifees  lovers 
of  money ;  in  diftrnguilhing  Judas  Ifcariot  from  the 
other  Judas,  lie  ufes  the  phrafe,  he  who  proved  a  traitor , 
(os  teat  syivsre  Matthew  and  Mark  exprefs  the 

fame  fentiment  in  milder  language,  “  he  who  delivered 
him  up.”  In  recording  the  moral  inftrudions  of  our 
Lord,  efpecially  his  parables,  this  evangelift  has  united 
an  affeding  fweetnefs  of  manner  with  genuine  fimpli¬ 
city. 

This  gofpel  is  frequently  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus, 
the  contemporary  of  the  Apoftles,  by  Ignatius,  and  Juf- 
tin  Martyr.  Irenaeus  has  made  above  a  hundred  cita¬ 
tions  from  it.  In  his  lib.  iii.  adv.  Hceref  c.  14.  he  vindi¬ 
cates  the  authority  and  perfedion  of  Luke’s  gofpel,  and 
has  produced  a  colledion  of  thofe  fads  which  are  only 
recorded  by  this  evangelift. 

That  the  gofpel  which  is  placed  laft  in  our  editions  of 
the  New  Teftament  was  written  by  John,  one  of  our 
Saviour’s  apoftles,  is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  tefti- 
mony  of  the  ancient  Chriftians.  He  wras  the  fon  of  Ze- 
bedee,  a  filherman  of  Eethfaida  in  Galilee,  by  his  wife 
Salome,  and  the  brother  of  James,  furnamed  the  elder 
or  greater.  He  was  the  beloved  difciple  of  our  Saviour, 
and  was  honoured,  along  with  Peter  and  James,  with 
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many  marks  of  diftindion  which  were  not  conferred  on  Scripture, 
the  other  difciples.  He  poflefled  a  high  degree  of  intre-  u"*“r V"" 
pidity  and  zeal,  a  warm  and  ajfedionate  heart,  and  was 
lirongly  attached  to  his  mafter.  His  brother  James  and 
he  were  honoured  with  the  title  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons 
of  Thunder .  He  was  anxious  to  reftrain  whatever  he 
confidered  as  a  mark  of  difrefped  againft  his  mafter,  and 
to  punilli  his  enemies  with  feverity.  He  was  incenfed 
againft  fome  perfons  for  attempting  to  caft  out  demons 
in  the  name  of  Jefus  •,  and  required  them  todefift  becaufe 
they  were  not  his  difciples.  James  and  he  propofed  to 
our  Saviour  to  call  clown  fire  from  heaven  to  punifh  the 
inhofpitable  Samaritans.  Nor  was  the  courage  of  John 
lefs  ardent  than  his  zeal.  When  Peter  had  diiowned  his 
Lord,  and  all  the  other  difciples  had  fled,  John  conti¬ 
nued  to  attend  his  mafter.  He  was  prefent  at  his  trial, 
and  followed  him  to  the  crofs,  where  he  was  a  fpeda- 
tor  of  his  fufterings  and  death.  The  interview  between 
Jefus  and  this  difciple  at  Calvary,  though  concifely  re¬ 
lated,  is  an  event  which  will  ftrongly  affed  every  man 
of  feeling,  w7hile  it  convinces  him  of  the  unalterable  af¬ 
fection  of  Jefus  to  his  beloved  difciple,  as  well  as 
difeovers  his  refpedful  tendernefs  for  his  mother.  See 
John.  1*1 

The  ancients  inform  us,  that  there  were  two  motives  Motives 
which  induced  John  to  write  his  gofpel  :  the  one,  that  ^or  V”*" 
he  might  refute  the  herefies  of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nico- 1  * 
laitans,  who  had  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Chriftian 
dodrine  \  the  other  motive  was,  that  he  might  fupply 
thofe  important  events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  which 
the  other  evangelifts  had  omitted.  Of  the  former  of 
thefe  motives  Iremeus  gives  us  the  following  account  : 

“  John,  defirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  lown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  fome  time  before  by 
thofe  called  Nrcolaitans,  publifhed  his  gofpel  \  wherein 
he  acquaints  us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all 
things  by  hrs  word,  and  not,  as  they  fay,  one  wrho  is 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  another  who  is  the  father 
of  the  Lord  ;  one  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  and  another 
the  Chrift,  from  the  fupcrceleftial  abodes  who  defend¬ 
ed  upon  Jefus,  the  fon  of  the  Creator,  but  remained 
impaflible,  and  afterwards  fled  back  into  his  own  ple- 
roma  or  fulnefs.”  As  Irenaeus  is  the  moft  indent  au¬ 
thor  who  has  written  upon  this  fubjed,  many  appeals  162 
have  been  made  to  his  authority.  The  authority  of  Not  to  eon- 
Irenaeus  is  certainly  refpedable,  and  wve  have  often  re-  *Vte  *iere“ 
ferred  to  his  teftimony  with  confidence  ;  but  we  think  lC  * 
it  neceftary  to  make  a  diftindiori  between  receiving  his 
teftimony  to  a  matter  of  fad,  and  implicitly  adopting 
his  opinion.  He  does  not  tell  us,  that  he  derived  his 
information  from  any  preceding  writer,  or  indeed  from 
any  perfon  at  all.  Nay,  he  feems  to  have  believed  that 
John  wrote  againft  thefe  herefies  by  a  prophetic  fpirit; 
for  he  fays  in  another  place,  chap.  xx.  30.  “  As  John 

the  difciple  of  our  Lord  allures  us,  faying,  But  thefe 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 
Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name  ;  FORESEEING  thefe  hlaf 
phemous  notions  that  divide  the  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power" 

Indeed  it  feems  very  improbable  that  an  apoflle 
fhould  write  a  hiftory  of  our  Lord  on  purpofe  to  con¬ 
fute  the  wild  opinions  of  Cerinthus  or  any  other  here¬ 
tic.  Had  John  confidered  fu«h  a  confutation  necef- 
fary,  it  is  more  likely  that  he  wTould  have  introduced  it 
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into  an  epi  die  than  blended  it  with  the  a&ionsofhis  ve¬ 
nerable  Mailer.  But  were  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  well- 
founded,  we  IhouJd  furely  difcover  fome  traces  of  it  in 
the  go!  pel  of  John  ;  yet  except  in  the  introdu&ion, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  with  the  lead  fhatfow  of  pro¬ 
bability  be  applied  to  the  opinions  of  Cerinthus ;  and 
few,  we  prefume,  will  affirm,  that  the  gofpel  of  John 
was  compofed  merely  for  the  fake  of  the  fird  eighteen 
verfes. 

rJ  he  intention  of  John  in  writing  his  gofpel  was  far 
more  extenfive  and  important,  than  to  refute  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  a  few  men  who  were  to  fink  into  oblivion  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  centuries.  It  was  evidently  (according 
to  the  opinion  of  Clemens  cf  Alexandria)  to  fupply  the 
omiffions  of  the  other  evangelifls  :  It  was  to  exhibit  the 
evidences  of  the  Chriftian  religion  in  a  didindl  and  per- 
fpicuous  manner  :  It  was,  as  he  himfelf  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  gofpel  allures  us,  to  convince  his  readers, 
that  Jefus  is  the  Mepah,  the  Son  of  God \  and  that  bc- 
/{eying  they  might  have  life  through  his  name*.  Now  it 
will  appear  to  any  perfon  who  reads  this  gofpel  with 
attention,  that  he  has  executed  his  plan  with  adoniih- 
ing  ability,  and  has  given  the  mod  circumdantial  and 
fatisfatf  ory  evidence  that  Jefus  was  the  Mefliah  the  Son 
of  God.  After  declaring  the  pre-exidence  of  Jefus, 
lie  proceeds  to  deliver  the  tedimony  of  John  the  Bap- 
tid,  and  fele6ls  fome  of  the  greated  miracles  of  Jefus 
to  prove  his  divine  million.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he 
prefents  us  with  a  difeourfe  which  our  Saviour  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  temple  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  wherein 
he  dates  in  a  very  didin&  manner  the  proofs  of  his 
million  from,  1.  The  tedimony  of  John  ;  2.  His  own  mi¬ 
racles  ;  3.  -I  he  declaration  of  the  Father  at  his  baptifm  j 
4.  The  . I ewiffi  Scriptures.  Indeed  the  conclufion  that 
Jefus  was  the  Meffiah  the  Son  of  God,  naturally  arifes 
from  almod  every  miracle  which  our  Saviour  is  faid  to 
have  performed,  and  from  every  difeourfe  that  he  de¬ 
livered.  This  declaration  is  very  often  made  by  our 
Saviour  himfelf ;  particularly  to  the  woman  of  Sama¬ 
ria,  to  Nicodemus,  and  to  the  blind  man  whom  he  had 
cured. 

It  mud  be  evident  to  every  reader,  that  John  fludi- 
oufiy  pafles  over  thofe  pafiagea  in  our  Lord’s  hidory 
and  teaching  which  had  been  treated  at  large  by  the 
other  evangelids,  or,  if  he  mentions  them  at  all,  he  men¬ 
tions  them^  fiightly.  This  confirms  the  tedimony  of 
ancient  writers,  that  the  fird  three  gofpels  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  publiffied  before  John  compofed  his  gofpel. 
Except  the  relation  of  our  Saviour’s  trial,  death,  and 
refurreftion,  almod  every  thing  which  occurs  in  this 
book  is  new.  The  account  of  our  Saviour’s  nativity, 
of  his  baptifm,  and  of  his  temptation  in  the  wildernefs,’ 
is  omitted  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  calling  of 
the  twelve  apodles,  or  of  their  million  during  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  life.  .  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  not  one  pa¬ 
rable  is  mentioned,  nor  ally  of  the  predictions  relating 
to  the  dedruaion  of  Jerufalem.  AH  the  miiacles  re- 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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corded  by  the  other  evangelids  are  palled  over,  except  Scripture* 
the  miraculous  fupply  of  provilion,  by  which  five  thou-'  ^  * 

fand  were  fed  :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  miracle  was 
related  for  the  fake  of  the  difeourfe  to  which  it  gave 
birth.  The  other  miracles  which  are  mentioned  are 
few  in  number,  but  in  general  they  are  minutely  de¬ 
tailed.^  They  confid  of  thefe  :  the  turning  of  water 
into  wine  at  Cana  5  the  cure  of  the  difeafed  man  at  the 
pool  of  Betliefda  5  the  cure  of  the  man  that  had  been 
blind  from  his  birth  \  the-reftoring  of  Lazarus  to  life  ; 
and  the  healing  of  the  fervant’5  ear  which  Peter  had 
cut  off.  But  valuable  would  this  gofpel  be,  though  it 
had  only  recorded  the  confolation  of  Jefus  to  his  dif- 
ciples  previous  to  his  departure  \  which  exhibits  a  mod 
admirable  view  of  our  Saviour’s  chara&er,  of  his  care 
and  tender  regard  for  his  difcfples.  Having  opened 
every  fource  of  comfort  to  their  defponding  minds; 
exhorttd  them  to  mutual  love,  and  to  the  obedience  of 
bis  Father’s  precepts  ;  having  warned  them  of  the  im¬ 
pending  dangers  and  forrows — our  Saviour  concludes 
with  a  prayer,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  ardent  without  enthufiafm,  fober  and  rational 
without  lukewarmnefs. 

The  time  in  which  this  gofpel  w  as  written  has  not  Time  at 
been  fixed  with  any  precifion.  Irenmus  informs  us,  thatwhich  }z 
it  was  written  at  Ephefus,  but  leaves  us  to  conje&ure wasWnU 
whether  it  was  written  before  or  after  John’s  return tCn* 
from  Patmos.  He  was  baniffied  to  Patmos  by  Dorm- 
tian,  who  reigned  15  years,  and  according  to" the  bed 
computation  died  A.  L>.  96.  The  perfccution  which 
occafioned  the  exile  of  John  commenced  in  the  14th 
year  of  Domitian’s  reign.  If  John  wrote  his  gofpel 
after  his  return  to  Ephefus,  which  is  affirmed  by  Epi- 
phanius  to  have  been  the  cafe,  we  may  fix  the  date  of  it 
about  the  year  97  (*). 

ihis  golpel  is  evidently  the  produ&ion  of  an  illite- Style  of  it* 
rate  Jew,  and  its  dyle  is  remarkable  for  fimplicity.  It 
abounds  more  with  Hebraifms  than  any  of  the  other 
gofpels  ;  and  contains  fome  drong  oriental  figures  which 
are  not  readily  underdood  by  an  European.  l6 

Ihis  gofpel  is  cited  once  by  Clemens  Romanus,  Ijy  Often  quo* 
Barnabas  three  times,  by  Ignatius  five  times,  by  Judin tec*  by  an- 
Martyr  fix  times,  by  Iremeus,  and  above  forty  times  bycientChri' 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Ilians. 

The  book  which  we  intitle  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  Atfl  of  the 
connects  the  gofpels  and  the  epiftles.  It  is  evidently  a  apoftles. 
continuation  of  Luke’s  gofpel,  which  appears  both  from 
the  introduaion  and  from  the  atteftations  of  ancient  Chri- 
dians.  ^  Both  are  dedicated  to  Theophilus ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  A6ls  a  reference  is  made  to  his  gofpel, 
which  he  calls  a  former  treatife ,  recording  the  aftions 
and  difeourfes  of  Jefus  till  his  afcenfion  to  heaven. 

Luke  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  Ads  of  the* 

Apoflles  by  Irenseus,  by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and 
Eufebius. 

From  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  fird  perfon  plural,  it  is 
manifed  that  Luke  the  author  was  prefent  at  many  of 

the 


(f)  It  has  been  argued  from  a  paflhge  in  this  gofpel,  that  it  muft  have  been  written  before  the  definition  nf 

aTm  »  m  Now  ^  P,0?1  °f  Bethefd^  J°h"  uf£S  **  ten*  :  His  Ss  afe  «There  "at  W 

“  lf  ^efe  w°rds  had  '*en  wntten  after  the  deftrution  of  Jerufalem,  it  is  urged  the  paft  tenfe  would 
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the  tranfa&ions  which  he  relates.  He  appears  to  have 
accompanied  Paul  from  Troas  to  Philippi.  He  attend¬ 
ed  him  alfo  to  Jerufalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where 
he  remained  for  two  years.  He  is  mentioned  by  Paul 
in  feveral  of  thofe  epiftles  which  were  written  from  Rome, 
particularly  in  the  2d  epiftle  to  Timothy,  and  in  the 
epiftle  to  Philemon. 

This  book  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  Chriflian  church 
for  the  fpace  of  about  28  or  30  years,  from  the  time  of 
our  Saviour’s  afeenfion  to  Paul’s  arrival  at  Rome  in  the 
year  60  or  61.  As  it  informs  us  that  Paul  refided  two 
years  in  Rome,  it  muft  have  been  written  after  the  year 
63  ;  and  as  the  death  of  Paul  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
probable  it  was  compofed  before  that  event,  which  hap¬ 
pened  A.  D.  65. 

The  A6ls  of  the  Apoftles  may  be  divided  into  feven 
parts.  1.  The  account  of  our  Saviour’s  afeenfion,  and 
of  the  occurrences  which  happened  on  the  firft  Pente- 
coft  after  that  event,  contained  in  chap.  i.  ii.  2.  The 
tranfa&ions  of  the  Chriftians  of  the  circumcifion  at 
Jerufalem,  in  Judea,  and  Samaria,  chap.  iii. — ix.  xi. 

I — 21.  xii.  3.  Tranfadtions  in  Csefarea,  and  the  admif- 
fion  of  the  Gentiles,  chap.  x.  4.  The  farft  circuit  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Paul  among  the  Gentiles,  chap.  xi.  22.  xiii. 
xiv.  5.  Embaffy  to  Jerufalem,  and  the  firft  council 
held  in  that  city,  chap.  xv.  6.  Paul’s  fecond  journey, 
chap.  xvi. — xxi.  7.  His  arreftment,  trial,  appeal  to 
Csefar,  and  journey  to  Rome,  chap.  xxi.  to  the  end  of 
the  book. 

The  Adis  of  Apoftles  are  cited  by  Clemens  Romanus, 
by  Polycarp,  by  Judin  Martyr,  thirty  times  by  Irenasus, 
and  feven  times  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

All  the  effential  dodlrines  and  precepts  of  the  Chri- 
flian  religion  were  certainly  taught  by  our  Saviour  him- 
felf,  and  are  contained  in  the  gofpels.  The  epiftles  may 
be  confidered  as  commentaries  on  the  dodtrines  of  the 
gofpel,  addreffed  to  particular  focieties,  accommodated 
to  their  refpedtive  iituations  }  intended  to  refute  the 
errors  and  falfe  notions  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  to  inculcate  thofe  virtue  Mn  which  they  were  moft 
deficient. 

The  plan  on  which  thefe  Letters  are  written  is, 
firft,  to  decide  the  controverfy,  or  refute  the  erroneous 
notions  which  had  arifen  in  the  fociety  to  which  the 
epiftle  was  addreffed  :  And,  fecondly,  to  recommend 
thofe  duties  which  their  falfe  dodlrines  might  induce 
them  to  negledl ;  at  the  fame  time  inculcating  in  ge¬ 
neral  exhortations  the  moil  important  precepts  of  Chri- 
ftian  morality. 

Of  the  epiftles  fourteen  were  written  by  St  Paul. 
Thefe  are  not  placed  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  compofed,  but  according  to  the  fup- 
pofed  precedence  of  the  focieties  or  perfons  to  whom 
they  were  addreffed.  It  will  be  proper  therefore  to 
exhibit  here  their  chronological  order  according  to  Dr 
Lardner. 

A  Table  of  St  Paul's  Epistles ,  with  the  Places 
where,  and  times  when,  written ,  according  to  Dr 
Lardner . 


Eif  files. 

1  Theffalonians 

2  Theffalonians 

Galatians 


Places 
Corinth 
Corinth 
^  Corinjh  or 
\  Ephefus 


] 

Epiftles. 

i  Corinthians 

1  Timothy 

Titus 

2  Corinthians 
Romans 
Ephefians 

2  Timothy 
Philippians 
Coloftians 
Philemon 

Hebrews 
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Places. 

Ephefus 
Macedonia 
C  Macedonia 
\  or  near  it 
Macedonia 
Corinth 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
f  Rome  or 
(.  Italy 


A.  D.  Scripture, 
the  beginning  of  53  '  v  “ 

j6 

^■bef.  the  end  of  56 

about  Oblober  57 
about  February  58 
about  April  6 1 
about  May  61 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  end  of  62 
bef.  the  eud  of  6-2 


^  in  Spring  ©£ 


63 


A  Table  of  the  Catholic  Epistles ,  and  the  Reve¬ 


lation,  according  to  Dr  Lardner . 


Epiftle. 

James 

The  twTo  Epiftles 
of  Peter 
1  John 
2d  and  3d  of 
John 
Jude 

Revelation 


Place. 

Judea 


•  Rome 


Ephefus 

Ephefus 

Unknown 
§  Patmos  or 
£  Ephefus 


1 


or  beg.  of 


about 
y  between 

L  an^ 


A.  D 

61 

62 

64 

80 

80 

90 

64  or  65 

95  or  96 


*74 


A.  D. 
52 
52 

^  near  the  end  of  52 
J  or  beginning  of  53 


It  is  more  difficult  to  underftand  the  epiftolary  wri-  Caufes  of 
tings  than  the  gofpels  \  the  caufe  of  which  is  evident.  ffieir  oblcu‘ 
Many  things  are  omitted  in  a  letter,  or  high tly  mention- ruJ’ 
ed,  becaufe  fuppofed  to  be  known  by  the  perfon  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed.  To  a  flranger  this  will  create  much 
difficulty.  The  bufinefs  about  which  St  Paul  wrote  was 
certainly  well  known  to  his  correfpondents  ;  but  at  this 
diftance  of  time  we  can  obtain  no  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  occafion  of  his  writing,  of  the  chara&er  and 
circumftances  of  thofe  perfons  for  whom  his  letters  were 
intended,  except  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  writings 
themfelves.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  though  many 
allufions  (hould  be  obfeure.  Befides,  it  is  evident  from 
many  paffages  that  he  anfwers  letters  and  queftions 
which  his  correfpondents  had  fent  him.  If  thefe  had 
been  preferved,  they  would  have  thrown  more  light  up¬ 
on  many  things  than  all  the  notes  and  conjectures  of  the 
commentators.  175 

The  caufes  of  obfeurity  which  have  been  now  men-Caules  of 
tioned  are  common  to  all  the  writers  of  the  epiftles  \  ‘Mcurity 
but  there  are  fome  peculiar  to  St  Paul.  1.  As  he  had  g^PaulV0 
an  acute  and  fertile  mind,  he  feems  to  have  written  epiftles. 
with  great  rapidity,  and  without  attending  much  to  the 
common  rules  of  method  and  arrangement.  To  this 
caufe  we  may  aferibe  his  numerous  and  long  parenthe- 
fes.  In  the  heat  of  argument  he  fometimes  breaks  off 
abruptly  to  follow  out  fome  new  thought  ;  and  when 
he  has  exhaufted  it,  he  returns  from  his  digreffion  with¬ 
out  informing  his  readers ;  fo  that  it  requires  great  at¬ 
tention  to  retain  the  connexion.  2.  His  frequent  change 
of  perfon,  too,  creates  ambiguity  :  by  the  pronoun  I  he 
fometimes  means  himfelf ;  fometimes  any  Chriftian  ) 
fometimes  a  JewT,  and  fometimes  any  man.  In  ufing 
the  pronoun  WE  he  fometimes  intends  himfelf ;  feme- 
times  comprehends  bis  companions)  fometimes  the  apof¬ 
tles.,) 
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Scripture.  ^les  *  at  one  time  he  alludes  to  the  converted  Jews,  at 

' - - - -  another  time  to  the  converted  Gentiles.  3.  There  is  a 

third  caufe  of  obfcurity  ;  he  frequently  propofes  ob- 
ieftions,  and  anfwers  them  without  giving  any  formal 
intimation.  There  are  other  difficulties  which  arife 
from  our  uncertainty  who  are  the  perfons  he  is  addref- 
fing,  and  what  are  the  particular  opinions  and  practices 
to  which  he  refers.  To  thefe  we  may  add  two  exter¬ 
nal  caufes,  which  have  increafed  the  difficulty  of  under- 
ftanding  the  epiftles,  t.  The  dividing  them  into  chap¬ 
ters  and  verfes,  which  diffolves  the  connexion  of  the 
parts,  and  breaks  them  into  fragments.  _  If  Cicero’s 
epiftles  had  been  fo  disjointed,  the  reading  of  them 
would  be  attended  with  lefs  pleafure  and  advantage,  and 
with  a  great  deal  more  labour.  2  We  are  accuftomed 
to  the  phrafeology  of  the  epiftles  from  our  infancy  ; 
but  we  have  either  no  idea  at  all  when  we  ufe  it,  or  our 
idea  of  it  is  derived  from  the  articles  or  fyftem  which 
we  have  efpoufed.  But  as  different  fefts  have  arbitrary 
definitions  for  St  Paul’s  phrafes,  we  lliall  never  by  fol¬ 
lowing  them  difcover  the  meaning  of  St  Paul,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  adjuft  his  phrafeology  to  any  man’s  fyf- 

teTT1*  *1  t  •  , 

The  beft  plan  of  ftudying  the  epiftles  is  that  which 
was  propofed  and  executed  by  Mr  Locke.  This  we 
fhall  prefent  to  our  readers  in  the  words  of  that  acute 
and  judicious  author. 

Mr  Locke’s  “  After  I  had  found  by  long  experience, .  that  the 
plan  of  ftu-  reading  of  the  text  and  comments  in  the  ordinary  way 
dying  the  proved  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  I  wiftied  to  the  end  propo- 
epiftles.  1  began  to  fufpeft  that  in  reading  a  chapter  as  was 

ufual,  and  thereupon  fometimes.  confulting  expofitors 
upon  fome  hard  places  of  it,  which  at  that  time  moft 
affected  me,  as  relating  to  points  then  under  confidera- 
tion  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  debate  againft  others,  was 
not  a  right  method  to  get  into  the  true  fenfe  of  thefe 
epiftles.  I  faw  plainly,  after  I  began  once  to  refleft  on 
it,  that  if  any  one  fhould  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  St 
Paul’s  to  the  Romans,  concerning  fuch  a  matter  as  that 
is,  in  a  ftyle  as  foreign,  and  expreffions  as  dubious  as  his 
feem  to  be,  if  I  fliould  divide  it  into  fifteen  or  fixteen 
chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day,  and  another  to¬ 
morrow,  &c.  it  is  ten  to  one  I  fhould  never  come  to  a 
full  and  clear  comprehenfion  of  it.  The  way  to  under¬ 
hand  the  mind  of  him  that  writ  it,  every  one  would 
agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  letter  through  from  one  end 
to  the  other  all  at  once,  to  fee  what  was  the  main  fub- 
jed  and  tendency  of  it  :  or  if  it  had  feveral  views  and 
purpofes  in  if,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a 
fubordination  to  one  chief  aim  and  end,  to  difcover  what 
thofe  different  matters  were,  and  where  the  author  con¬ 
cluded  one,  and  began  another  ;  and  if  there  were  any 
neceffity  of  dividing  the  epiftle  into  parts,  to  make  the 
boundaries  of  them. 

“  In  the  profccution  of  this  thought,  I  concluded  it 
neceffary,  for  the  underffanding  of  any  one  of  St  Paul’s 
epiftles,  to  read  it  all  through  at  one  fitting,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  as  well  as  I  could  the  drift  and  defign  of  his  wri¬ 
ting  it.  If  the  fir  ft  reading  gave  me  fome  light,  the  fe- 
cond  gave  me  more  ;  and  fo  1  perfifted  on  reading  con- 
ftantly  the  whole  epiftle  over  at  once  till  I  came  to  have 
a  good  general  view  of  the  apoftle’s  main  purpofe  in  wTri- 
ting  the  epiftle,  the  chief  branches  of  his  difeourfe  where¬ 
in  he  profecuted  it,  the  arguments  he  ufed,  and  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  whole. 
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This,  I  confefs,  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  one  or  Scripture.  ^ 
two  hafty  readings  ;  it  muft  be  repeated  again  and  again  'r“ 
with  a  clofe  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  difeourfe,  and 
a  perfed  neglect  of  the  divifions  into  chapters  and  ver¬ 
fes.  On  the  contrary,  the  fafeft  way  is  to  fuppofe  that 
the  epiftle  has  but  one  bufmefs  and  one  aim,  till  by  a 
frequent  perufal  of  it  you  are  forced  to  fee  there  are  di- 
ftind  independent  matters  in  it,  which  will  forwardly 
enough  (how  themfelves. 

“  It  requires  fo  much  more  pains,  judgement,  and  ap¬ 
plication,  to  find  the  coherence  of  obfeure  and  abitrufe 
writings,  and  makes  them  fo  much  the  more  unfit  to 
ferve  prejudice  and  preoccupation  when  found  ;  that  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  St  Paul’s  epiftles  have  with 
many  paffed  rather  for  disjointed,  loofe,  pious  difeourfes, 
full  of  warmth  and  zeal,  and  overflows  of  light,  rather 
than  for  calm,  ftrong,  coherent  reafonings,  that  car¬ 
ried  a  thread  of  argument  and  confiftency  all  through 
them.” 

Mr  Locke  tells  us  he  continued  to  read  the  fame 
epiftle  over  and  over  again  till  he  difeovered  the  fcope 
of  the  whole,  and  the  different  Heps  and  arguments  by 
which  the  writer  accompli  flies  his  purpofe.  For  he  was 
convinced  before  reading  his  epiftles,  that  Paul  was  a 
man  of  learning,  of  found  fenfe,  and  knew  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel  by  revelation.  The  fpeeches  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles  convinced  this  judicious 
critic  that  Paul  was  a  clofe  and  accurate  reafoner  :  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  his  epiftles  would  not  be 
written  in  a  loofe,  confufed,  incoherent  ftyle.  Mr  Locke 
accordingly  followed  the  chain  of  the  apoftle’s  difeourfe, 
obferved  his  inferences,  and  carefully  examined  from  what 
premifes  they  were  drawn,  till  he  obtained  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  any  "particular  epiftle.  If  every  divine  would 
follow  this  method,  he  would  foon  acquire  fuch  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Paul’s  ftyle  and  manner,  that  he  would  perufe 
his  other  Epiftles  with  much  greater  eafe.  .  177 

That  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  Co- Epiftle  to 
rinth  by  St  Paul,  is  afeertained  by  the  teftimony  of  the*he  R°- 
ancient  Chriftians.  It  was  compofed  in  the  year  58,  inmans* 
the  24th  year  after  Paul’s  converfion,  and  is  the  feventh 
epiftle  which  he  wrote.  From  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles 
We  learn  that  it  muft  have  been  written  within  the  fpace  lts  a  e* 
of  three  months  ;  for  that  was  the  whole  period  of  Paul’s 
refidence  in  Greece,  (Ads  xx.  1,  2,  3.) 

The  following  analyfis  of  this  epiftle  we  have  taken 
from  a  valuable  little  treatife,  inti  tied  A  Key  to  tne 
New  Teftament,  which  was  written  by  Dr  Percy  bifhop 
of  Dromore.  It  exhibits  the  intention  of  the  apoftle, 
and  the  arguments  which  he  ufes  to  prove  his  different 
propofitions,  in  the  moft  concife,  diftind,  and  connected 
manner,  and  affords  the  beft  view  of  this  Epiftle  that 
we  have  ever  feen.  179 

“  The  Chriflian  church  at  Rome  appears  not  to  have  Geneial  dr- 
been  planted  by  any  apoftle;  w-herefore  St  Paul,  left  it ^S11 
fhould  be  corrupted  by  the  Jews,  who  then  fwarmed  in 
Rome,  and  of  whom  many  were  converted  to  Chriftiani- 
ty,  fends  them  an  abftrad  of  the  principal  truths  of  the 
gofpel,  and  endeavours  to  guard  them  againft  thofe  er¬ 
roneous  notions  which  the  Jews  had  of  juftification,  and 
of  the  eledion  of  their  own  nation. 

“  Now  the  Jews  aftigned  three  grounds  for  juftifica¬ 
tion.  Fir  ft,  4  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merits  of 
their  anccftors,  and  the  covenant  made  by  God  with  thefe 


holy  men.’ 


They  thought  God  could  not  hat 
v 


:  the  cliil- 
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t  Scripture.^  dren  of  fuch  meritorious  parents  ;  and  as  he  had  made 
v  ‘  a  covenant  with  the  patriarchs  to  blefs  their  pofterity, 
he  was  obliged  thereby  to  pardon  their  fins.’  Secondly, 
‘  A  perfed  knowledge  and  diligent  ftudy  of  the  law  of 
Mofes.’  They  made  this,  a  plea  for  the  remiffion  of  all 
their  fins  and  vices.  Thirdly, 4  The  works  of  the  Levi, 
tical  law,’  which  were  to  expiate  fin,  efpecially  circum- 
cifion  and  facrifices.  Hence  they  inferred  that  the  Gen- 
tiles  mud  receive  the  whole  law  of  Mofes,  in  order  to 
be  juftified  and  faved. 

1  he  do 61  fine  of  the  Jews  concerning  eledion  was, 
*  That  as  God  had  promifed  to  Abraham  to  blefs  his 
feed,  to  give  him  not  only  fpiritual  bleflings,  but  al- 
fo  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  fuffer  him  to  dwell  there  in 
„  profperity,  and  to  conlider  him  as  his  church  upon 
earth:’  That  therefore  this  blefling  extended  to  their 
whole  nation,  and  that  God  was  bound  to  fulfil  thefe 
promifes  to  them,  whether  they  were  righteous  or  wick¬ 
ed,  faithful  or  unbelieving.  They  even  believed  that  a 
prophet  ought  not  to  pronounce  againfl  their  nation  the 
prophecies  with  which  he  was  infpired ;  but  was  rather 
to  beg  of  God  to  expunge  his  name  out  of  the  book  of 
the  living. 

“  Thefe  previous  remarks  will  ferve  as  a  key  to 
unlock  this  difficult  Epiflle,  of  which  we  {hall  now  give 
a  fliort  analyfis.  See  Mic kadis'* s  Led u res  on  the  New 
i.So  Tef ament . 

and  analy-  “  I*  The  Epiflle  begins  with  the  ufual  falutation  with 
fb  of  it.  which  the  Greeks  began  their  letters,  (chap.  i.  i — 7.) 

“  II.  St  Paul  profeffes  his  joy  at  the  flourifhing  flate 
of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  his  defire  to  come  and 
preach  the  gofpel  (ver.  8 — 19.):  then  he  infenfibly  in¬ 
troduces  the  capital  point  he  intended  to  prove,  viz. 

44  III.  The  fubjed  of  tlie  gofpel  (ver.  16,  17.),  that 
it  reveals  a  righteoufnefs  unknown  before,  which  is  de¬ 
rived  folely  from  faith,  and  to  which  Jews  and  Gentiles 
have  an  equal  claim. 

44  IV.  In  order  to  prove  this,  he  (hows  (chap.  i.  18. — 
iii.  20.)  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  4  under  fin,’ 
i.  e.  that  God  will  impute  their  fins  to  Jews  as  well  as  to 
Gentiles. 

“  His  arguments  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  fyllogifms 
(chap.  ii.  17 — 24.)  1.  4  The  wrath  of  God  is  reveal¬ 
ed  againfl  thofe  who  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteouf- 
nefsj  i.  e.  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  fin 
againfl  it.  2.  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths  ;  but, 
partly  by  their  idolatry,  and  partly  by  their  other 
deteftable  vices,  they  finned  againfl  the  truth  they  ac¬ 
knowledged.  3.  Therefore  the  wTrath  of  God  is  re¬ 
vealed  againfl  the  Gentiles,  and  punifheth  them.  4.  The 
Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  yet  they  fin.  5.  Confequently  the  Jewifh  fin- 
ners  are  yet  more  expofed  to  the  wrath  of  God  (ch.  ii. 

I — 12.  Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  anfwrers 
certain  obje6lions  to  it.  Obj .  1.  4  The  Jews  w’ere  well 
grounded  in  their  knowledge,  and  fludied  the  law.’ 
He  anfwers,  If  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  without  ob- 
ferving  it,  could  juflify  them,  then  God  could  not  have 
condemned  the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature, 
(ch.  ii.  13 — 16.)  Obj.  2.  4  The  Jews  were  circumci- 
fed.’  Anf  That  is,  ye  are  admitted  by  an  outward 
fign  into  the  covenant  with  God.  This  fign  wall  not 
avail  you  when  ye  violate  that  covenant  (ch.  ii.  25.  to 
the  end).  Obj .  3.  4  According  to  this  do6lrine  of  St 
Paul,  the  Jews  have  no  advantage  before  others,’  Anf 
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^  es,  they  flill  have  advantages  ;  for  unto  them  are  com-  Scripture, 
mitted  the  oracles  of  God.  But  their  privileges  do  not  " 
extend  to  this,  that  God  fhould  overlook  their  fins,  wThich, 
on  the  contrary,  Scripture  condemns  even  in  the  JewTs 
(ch.  iii.  1 — 19*)*  Qbj*  4*  *  They  had  the  Levitical  law 
and  facrifiecs.’  Anf.  From  hence  is  no  remiflion,  but  on¬ 
ly  the  knowledge  of  fin.  (ch.  iii.  20.). 

“  V.  From  all  this  St  Paul  concludes,  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  may  be  juftified  by  the  fame  means,  namely, 
without  the  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Chrift  : 

And  in  oppofition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  of  the 
Jews,  he  Hates  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is 
the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of  the  Jews,  (ch.  iii. 

21.  to  the  end. 

“  VI.  J^-s  the  whole  blefling  was  promifed  to  the  faith¬ 
ful  defeendents  of  Abraham,  which  both  Scripture  and 
the  Jews  call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  affer- 
tion  from  the  example  of  Abraham  ;  who  was  an  idola¬ 
ter  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  juft  by  God,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  faith,  long  before  his  circumcifion.  Hence 
he  takes  occafion  to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of 
faith,  (ch.  iv.  1.  v.  11.). 

“.VII.  He  goes  on  to  prove  from  God’s  juftice,  that 
the  Jews  had  no  advantages  over  the  Gentiles 'with  re- 
fpe6l  to  juflification,  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had  for¬ 
feited  life  and  immortality,  by  the  means  of  one  common 
father  of  their  race,  whom  they  themfelves  had  not  cho- 
fen.  Nowt  as  God  was  walling  to  reftore  immortality 
by  a  new  fpiritual  head  of  a  covenant,  viz.  Chrift,  it  was 
juft  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  fhould  fhare  in  this 
new  reprefentative  of  the  whole  race  (ch.  v.  12.  to  the 
end).— -Chap.  v.  ver.  15,  16.  amounts  to  this  negative 
queftion,  4  Is  it  not  fitted  that  the  free  gift  fhould  extend 
as  far  as  the  offence  ?’ 

44  VIII.  He  fliowTs  that  the  do£lrine  of  juflification,  as 
Hated  by  him,  lays  us  under  the  ftrongeft  obligations  of 
holinefs,  (ch.  vi.  1.  to  the  end). 

44  IX.  He  fhows  that  the  law  of  Mofes  no  longer  con¬ 
cerns  us  at  all  5  for  our  juflification  arifes  from  our  ap¬ 
pearing  in  God’s  fight,  as  if  actually  dead  with  Chrift  on 
account  of  our  fins  ;  but  the  law  of  Mofes  w’as  not  given 
to  the  dead.  On  this  occafion  he  proves  at  large,  that 
the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us  is  not  affe6led  by  this; 
and  that  whilft  we  are  under  the  law  of  Mofes  we  per¬ 
petually  become  fubje6l  to  death,  even  by  fins  of  inad¬ 
vertency,  (ch.  vii.  1.  to  the  end). 

44  X.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  all  thofe,  and  thofe 
only,  who  are  united  with  Chrift,  and  for  the  fake  of  his 
union,  do  not  live  according  to  the  ftefh,  are  free  from 
all  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted 
fhare  in  eternal  life,  (ch.  viii.  1.— 17.). 

44  XI.  Having  deferibed  their  bleffednefs,  he  is  aware 
that  the  Jews,  who  expe6led  a  temporal  happinefs,  fhould 
obje6l  to  him,  that  Chriflians  notwithftanding  endure 
much  fuffering  in  this  wTorld.  He  anfwers  this  objedion 
at  large,  (ch.  viii.  18  to  the  end). 

44  XII.  He  fhows  that  God  is  not  the  lefs  true  and 
faithful,  becaufe  he  doth  not  juflify,  but  rather  rejeds 
and  punifhes,  thofe  Jews  who  would  not  believe  the  Mef- 
fiah,  (ch.  ix.  x.  xi.).  In  difeuffmg  this  point,  ive  may 
obferve  the  cautious  manner  in  wdiich,  on  account  of  the 
Jewifh  prejudices,  he  introduces  it  (ch.  ix.  1. — 5.),  as 
well  as  in  the  difeuflion  itfelf. 

44  He  fhows  that  the  promifes  of  God  'were  never 
made  to  all  the  poflcrity  of  Abraham,  and  that  God  al¬ 
ways 
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scripture,  ways  referved  to  himfelf  the  power  ofchoofing  thofe  fons  cult  cafes  which  their  own  undemanding  could  not  Scripture. 
”~'v~  Abraham  whom,  for  Abraham’s  fake,  he  intended  to  folve  ;  and  he  was  ready  on  all  occafions  to  corredt  their  1  "  v— 
blefs,  and  of  punifhing  the  wicked  fons  of  Abraham  ;  miftakes. 


and  that  with  refpect  to  temporal  happinefs  or  mifery, 
he  was  not  even  determined  in  his  choice  by  their  works. 
Thus  he  rejedted  Ilhmael,  Efau,  the  Ifraelites  in  the  de- 
fert  in  the  time  of  Mofes,  and  the  greater  part  of  that 
people  in  the  time  of  liaiah,  making  them  a  facrifice 
to  his  juftice,  (ch.  ix.  6. — 29.). 

“  He  then  proceeds  to  ffiow,  that  God  had  reafon  to 
rejedl  moft  of  the  Jews  then  living,  becaufe  they  would 
not  believe  in  the  Mefiiah,  though  the  gofpel  had  been 
preached  to  them  plainly  enough,  (ch.  ix.  30.  x.  to  the 
end).  However,  that  God  had  not  rejedled  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  was  ftill  fulfilling  his  promife  upon  many  thon- 
fand  natural  defendants  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in 
the  Meffiah.  and  would  in  a  future  period  fulfil  them 
upon  more  ;  for  that  all  Ifrael  would  be  converted,  (ch. 
xi.  1 — 32.).  And  he  concluded  with  admiring  the  wife 
counfcls  of  God,  (ver.  33.  to  the  end). 

“  XIII.  From  the  dodtrine  hitherto  laid  down,  and 
particularly  from  this,  that  God  has  in  mercy  accepted 
the  Gentiles  j  he  argues,  that  the  Romans  ihould  con- 
lecrate  and  offer  themfelves  up  wholly  to  God.  This 
leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  fome  Chriffian  duties, 
(ch.  xii.),  viz. 

“  XIV.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  fubjedl  to  mao-R 
ffrates  (ch.  xiii.  1 — 7.);  the  Jews  at  that  time  being 
given  to  fedition. 

“  XV.  To  love  one  another  heartily  (ver.  2 — 10.). 
And, 

“  XVI.  To  abflain  from  thofe  vices  which  were  con- 
fidered  as  things  indifferent  among  the  Gentiles,  (ver.  1 1. 
to  the  end). 

u  XVII.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
Chriffian  church  to  brotherly  unity,  (ch.  xiv.  2.  xv. 
*3-)- 

“  XVIII.  lie  concludes  his  Epiffle  with  an  excufe 
for  having  ventured  to  admoniffi  the  Romans,  whom  he 
had  not  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  the  journey  to 
Jerufalem  j  and  with  fome  falutations  to  thofe  perfons 
whom  he  meant  to  recommend  to  the  church  at  Rome.” 
See  Michaelis's  Lech/ res  on  the  New  TeJ} ament. 

Firft  Epiftle  was  a  wealthy  and  luxurious  city,  built  upon 

to  the  Co-  the  iffhmus  which  joins  the  Morea  to  the  northern 
jinthians.  parts  of  Greece.  In  this  city  Paul  had  fpent  two 
years  founding  a  Chriffian  church,  which  confifled  of 
a  mixture  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  greater  part 
Gentiles. 

Its  date  About  three  years  after  the  apoftles  had  left  Corinth, 
e*  he  wrote  this  Epiftle  from  Ephefus  in  the  year  56  or 
57,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Nero’s  reign.  That  it 
was  written  from  Ephefus,  appears  from  the  falutation 
with  which  the  Epiftle  clofes,  (chap.  xvi.  19.).  “  The 

churches  of  Afia  falute  you.  Aquila  and  Prifcilla  falute 
you  much  in  the  Lord.”  From  thefe  words  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  in  the  iff  place,  that  the  Epiffle  was  written  in 
Afia.  2dly,  It  appears  from  Ads  xviii.  18,  19.  that 
Aquila  and  Prifcilla  accompanied  Paul  from  Corinth  to 
Ephefus,  where  they  feem  to  have  continued  till  Paul’s 
departure. 

St  Paul  had  certainly  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe 
with  the  churches  which  he  had  founded  ;  for  he  was 
evidently  acquainted  with  all  their  revolutions.  They 
feem  to  have  applied  to  him  for  advice  in  thofe  diffi- 


This  Epiffle  confiffs  of  two  parts.  1.  A  reproof  General  de- 
for  thofe  vices  to  which  they  were  moft  propenfe  \  fign  of  it. 

2.  An  anfvver  to  fome  queries  which  they  had  propofed 
to  him. 

The  Corinthians,  like  the  other  Greeks,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  their  philofophers  divide  themfelves 
into  different  feds  ;  and  as  they  brought  along  with 
them  into  the  Chriffian  church  their  former  opinions 
and  culloms,  they  wilhed,  as  before,  to  arrange  them¬ 
felves  under  different  leaders.  In  this  Epiffle  Paul  -ph^atcif 
condemns  thefe  divifions  as  inconfiffent  with  the  fpirit tje  reproves 
of  Chriftianity,  which  inculcates  benevolence  and  una-  the  Corin- 
nimity,  and  as  oppoffte  to  the  condud  of  Chriffian tllians  for 
teachers,  who  did  not,  like  the  philofophers,  afpire  af-  r‘ie^r  vlcesi- 
ter  the  praife  of  eloquence  and  wifdom.  They  laid  no 
claim  to  thefe  nor  to  any  honour  that  cometh  from 
men.  The  apoftle  declares,  that  the  Chriffian  truths 
were  revealed  from  heaven  \  that  they  were  taught  with 
great  plainncfs  and  fimplicity,  and  proved  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  miracles,  (chap.  i.  1.).  He  diffuades  them 
from  their  divifions  and  animofities,  by  reminding  them 
of  the  great  trial  which  every  man’s  work  muff  under¬ 
go  ♦,  of  the  guilt  they  incurred  by  polluting  the  temple 
or  church  of  God  j  of  the  vanity  of  human  wifdom  ; 
and  of  glorying  in  men.  He  admonifhes  them  to  efteem 
the  teachers  of  the  gofpel  only  as  the  fervants  of  Chrift  ; 
and  to  remember  that  every  fuperior  advantage  which 
they  enjoyed  was  to  be  aferibed  to  the  goodnefsof  God, 

(chap.  iii.  4.). 

2.  In  the  fifth  chapter  the  apoftle  confiders  the  cafe 
of  a  notorious  offender,  who  had  married  his  ftepmo- 
ther ;  and  tells  them,  that  he  ought  to  be  excommuni¬ 
cated.  He  alfo  exhorts  the  Chriftians  not  to  affociate 
with  any  perfon  who  led  fuch  an  openly  profane  life. 

3.  He  cenfures  the  Corinthians  for  their  litigious  dif- 
pofition,  which  caufed  them  to  profecute  their  Chri¬ 
ffian  brethren  before  the  Heathen  courts.  He  exprefies 
much  warmth  and  furprife  that  they  did  not  refer  their 
differences  to  their  brethren  j  and  concludes  his  exhorta¬ 
tions  on  this  fubjebl,  by  alluring  them  that  they  ought 
rather  to  allow  themfelves  to  be  defrauded  than  to  feek 
redrefs  from  Heathens  (chap.  v.  1 — 9.). 

4.  He  inveighs  againft  thofe  vices  to  which  the  Co¬ 
rinthians  had  been  addidled  before  their  converfion,  and 
efpecially  againft  fornication,  the  criminality  of  which 
they  did  not  fully  perceive,  as  this  vice  was  generally 
overlooked  in  the  fyftems  of  the  philofophers,  (chap.  vL 
10.  to  the  end). 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  public  irregularities  A  ,lS^ 
with  which  they  were  chargeable,  he  next  replies  to  cer-  fWersTer- 
tam  queftions  which  the  Corinthians  had  propofed  totainque- 
him  by  letter.  He,  I.  Determines  fome  queftions  re- fli°ns which 
lating  to  the  marriage  ftate  ;  as,  iff,  Whether  it  wasthe)r 
good  to  marry  under  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the^P°fedt° 
church  ?  ^  And,  2d,  Whether  they  fhould  withdraw 
from  their  partners  if  they  continued  unbelievers  ? 

(chap.  vii.). 

2.  He  inftru£b  them  how  to  a£f  with  refpebl  to  Idol 
offerings.  It  could  not  be  unlawful  in  itfelf  to  eat  the 
food  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  5  for  the  confecra- 
tion  of  fleffi  or  wine  to  an  idol  did  not  make  it  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  idol,  an,  idol  being  nothing,  and  therefore^ 

incapable  _ 
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Scripture,  incapable  of  property.  But  fomc  Corinthians  thought 
it  lawful  to  go  to  a  feaft  in  the  idol  temples,  which  at 
the  fame  time  were  places  of  refort  for  lewdnefs,  and 
to  eat  the  facrifices  whifft  praifes  were  fung  to  the  idol. 
This  was  publicly  joining  in  the  idolatry.  He  even 
advifes  to  ahftain  from  fuch  participation  as  was  lawful, 
rather  than  give  offence  to  a  weak  brother  j  which  he 
enforces  by  his  own  example,  who  had  abftained  from 
many  lawful  things,  rather  than  prove  a  fcandal  to  the 
gofpel,  (chap.  viii.  ix.  x.). 

3.  He  anfwers  a  third  query  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  women  fhould  deliver  any  thing  in  public, 
when  called  to  it  by  a  divine  impulfe.  And  here  he 
ccnfures  the  unufual  drefs  of  both  fexes  in  prophefying, 
which  expofed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  ufually  went  uncovered  and  the 
women  veiled. 

Being  thus  led  to  the  confideration  of  the  abufes  that 
prevailed  in  their  public  worfhip,  he  goes  on  to  cenfure 
the  irregularities  which  were  committed  at  their  love- 
feafts,  or,  as  wre  term  them,  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  was 
a  common  practice  with  the  Greeks  at  their  focial  fup- 
pers  for  every  man  to  bring  his  own  provifions  along 
with  him,  not,  however,  to  (hare  them  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  to  feaft  on  them  in  a  folitary  manner.  Thus 
the  rich  ate  and  drank  to  excefs,  whilft  the  poor  were 
totally  negledled.  The  Corinthians  introduced  the  fame 
praXice  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  thus 
confounding  it  with  their  ordinary  meals,  and  without 
ever  examining  into  the  end  of  the  inftitution.  It  was 
this  grofs  abufe  that  Paul  reproves  in  the  nth  chapter. 
He  alfo  cenfures  their  eonduX  in  the  exercifc  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  ;  he  fhows  them 
they  all  proceeded  from  the  fame  fpirit,  and  were  in¬ 
tended  for  the  inftruXion  of  Chriftian  focieties  ;  that  all 
Chriftians  ought  to  be  united  in  mutual  love  j  and  that 
tendernefs  ought  to  be  fhown  to  the  moll  inconfiderable 
member,  as  every  one  is  fubfervient  to  the  good  of  the 
whole  (chap.  xii.).  In  the  13th  chapter  he  gives  a 
beautiful  defcription  of  benevolence,  which  has  been 
much  and  juftly  admired.  He  reprefen ts  it  as  fuperior 
to  the  fupernatural  gifts  of  the  fpirit,  to  the  raofl  exalt¬ 
ed  genius,  to  univerfal  knowledge,  and  even  to  faith. 
In  the  14th  chapter  he  cautions  the  Corinthians  againft 
oftentation  in  the  exercife  of  the  gift  of  languages,  and 
gives  them  proper  advices. 

4.  He  afterts  the  refiirreXion  of  the  dead,  in  uppofi- 
tion  to  fome  of  the  Corinthians  who  denied  it,  founding 
it  on  the  refurreXion  of  Jefus  Chrift,  which  he  confiders 
as  one  of  the  mo  ft  eftential  doXrincs  of  Chriftianity.  He 
then  anfwers  fome  objeXions  to  the  refurreXion,  drawn 
from  our  not  being  capable  of  underftanding  how  it  will 
be  accompli thed,  (chap.  xv.).  He  then  concludes  with 
fome  direXions  to  the  Corinthian  church  concerning  the 
manner  of  colleXing  alms ;  promifes  them  a  vifit,  and 
falutes  fome  of  the  members. 

The  fecond  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
from  Macedonia  in  the  year  57,  about  a  year  after  the 
former.  See  2  Cor.  ix.  1 — 5.  viii.  and  xiii.  1. 

St  Paul’s  firft  Epiftle  had  wrought  different  efteXs 
S'ate  of  the  among  the  Corinthians  :  many  of  them  examined  their 
Corinthian  conduft  .  they  excommunicated  the  incefluous  man  ; 
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requefted  St  Paul's  return  with  tears ;  and  vindicated 
him  and  hi*  office  againft  the  faftfe  teacher  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents.  Others  of  them  ftill  adhered  to  that  adverfary 
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of  St  Paul,  cxprefsly  denied  his  apoftolic  office,  and  even  Scripture, 
furnifhed  themfelves  with  pretended  arguments  from  that v— - y— > 
Epiftle.  He  had  formerly  promifed  to  take  a  journey 
from  Ephcfus  to  Corinth,  thence  to  vifit  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  return  from  them  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15, 

16.).  But  the  unhappy 'ftate  of  the  Corinthian  church 
made  him  alter  his  intention  (verfe  23.),  fince  he  found 
he  mult  have  treated  them  with  feverity.  Hence  his 
adverfaries  partly  argued,  I.  That  St  Paul  was  irrefo- 
lute  and  unfteady,  and  therefore  could  not  be  a  prophet : 

2.  The  improbability  of  bis  ever  coming  to  Corinth 
again,  fince  he  wTas  afraid  of  them.  Such  was  the  ftate 
of  the  Corinthian  church  when  St  Paul,  after  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Ephefus,  having  viilted  Macedonia,  (Adis 
xx.  1.),  received  an  account  of  the  above  particulars  from 
Titus  (2  Cor.  vii.  5,  6.),  and  therefore  wrote  them  his 
fecond  Epiftle  about  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  or  the 
beginning  of  58.  ^  188 

But  to  give  a  more  diftindl  view  of  the  contents  ofView  of 
.1  •  tt  ’ni  the  contents 

this  Lpiftle .  ^  j? 

1.  The  apoftle,  after  a  general  falutation,  exprefles  Lis  pX^|e> 
grateful  fenfe  of  the  divine  goodnefs ;  profefling  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  God,  fupported  by  a  fenfe  of  bis  own  integri¬ 
ty  *,  makes  an  apology  for  not  having  vifited  the  Corin¬ 
thians  as  he  had  intended,  and  vindicates  himfelf  from 

the  charge  of  ffcklenefs,  (chap.  i.). 

2.  He  forgives  the  incefluous  man,  whofe  condudl 
had  made  fo  deep  an  impreftion  on  the  apoflle’s  mind, 
that  one  reafon  why  he  had  deferred  his  journey  to  Co¬ 
rinth  was,  that  he  might  not  meet  them  in  grief,  nor 
till  he  had  received  advice  of  the  effeX  of  his  apoflolical 
admonitions.  He  mentions  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus 
at  Troas,  in  order  to  hear  of  their  welfare  ;  exprefles 
his  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  the  fuccefs  attending 
his  miniftry,  and  fpeaks  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  cre¬ 
dentials,  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  (chap.  ii.  iii. 

1. —6.). 

3.  He  treats  of  the  office  committed  to  him  of 
preaching  the  redemption ;  and  highly  prefers  it  to 
preaching  the  law:  to  which  probably  his  adverfaries 
had  made  great  pretences,  ^hey  had  ridiculed  his  fuf- 
ferings  *,  which  he  fhows  to  be  no  difgrace  to  the  go¬ 
fpel  or  its  minifters  \  and  here  he  gives  a  fliort  abftraX 
of  the  doXrine  he  preaches,  (chap.  iii.  6.  v.  to  the 
end). 

He  expatiates  with  great  ccpioufnefs  on  the  temper 
with  which,  in  the  midft  of  affliXions  and  perfecutions, 
he  and  his  brethren  executed  their  important  embafly  * 
and  with  great  affeXion  and  tendernefs  he  exhorts  them 
to  avoid  the  pollution  of  idolatry,  (chap.  vi.).  He  en¬ 
deavours  to  win  their  confidence,  by  telling  them  how 
much  he  rejoiced  in  their  amendment  and  welfare,  and 
how  fiorry  he  lrad  been  for  the  diftrefs  ^ which  his  necef- 
fary  reproofs  had  occafioned,  (chap.  vii.).  He  then  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  make  liberal  contributions  for  the  Chri¬ 
ftians  in  Judaea.  He  recommends  to  them  the  example 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  reminds  them  of  the  benevo¬ 
lence  of  the  Lord  Jefus.  He  exprefles  his  joy  for  the 
readinefs  of  1  ltus  to  affift  m  making  the  colleXion  ;  and 
makes  alfo  honourable  mention  of  other  Chriftian  bre¬ 
thren,  whom  he  had  joined  with  Titus  in  the  fame  com- 
miftion,  chap,  viii.)*  He  then,  with  admirable  addrefs, 
urges  a  liberal  contribution,  and  recommends  them  to 
the  divine  blefting.  (chap.  ix.). 

4.  Next  he  obviates  fome  reflexions  which  had  been 
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thrown  on  him  for  the  mildnefs  of  his  conduft,  as  if  it 
'  haci  proceeded  from  fear.  He  afferts  his  apoftolical 
-power  and  authority,  cautioning  his  opponents  againft 
urging  him  to  give  too  fenfible  demonflrations  of  it, 
(chap,  x.).  He  vindicates  himfelf  againft  the  infinua- 
tions  of  fome  of  the  Corinthians,  particularly  for  having 
declined  pecuniary  fupport  from  the  church  *,  an  a£lion 
which  had  been  ungeneroufly  turned  to  his  difadvan- 
tage.  To  (how  his  fuperiority  over  thofe  defigning 
men  who  had  oppofed  his  preaching,  he  enumerates  his 
fufferings  *,  gives  a  detail  of  fome  extraordinary  revela¬ 
tions  which  he  had  received  }  and  vindicates  himfelf 
from  the  charge  of  boafting,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  it  by  the  deiire  of  fupporting  his  apoftoli- 
cal  character,  (chap.  xi.  xii.).  He  clofes  the  Epiftle, 
by  affuriiig  them  with  great  tendernefs.  how  much  it 
would  grieve  him  to  demonftrate  his  divine  commiffion 
by  feverer  methods. 

The  Galatians  were  defeended  from  thofe  Gauls  who 
had  formerly  invaded  Greece,  and  afterwards  fettled  in 
Lower  Afia.  St  Paul  had  preached  the  gofpel  among 
them  in  the  year  51,  foon  after  the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
falem,  ( A&s  xvi.  6.)-  Alia  fwarmed  at  that  time  with 
zealots  for  the  law  of  Mofes,  who  wanted  to  impofe  it 
on  the  Gentiles,  (  A&s  xv.  1.).  Soon  after  St  Paul  had 
left  the  Galatians,  thefe  falfe  teachers  had  got  among 
them,  and  wanted  them  to  be  circumcifcd,  &c.  This 
occafioned  the  following  Epiftle,  which  Michaelis  thinks 
was  written  in  the  fame  year,  before  St  Paul  left  Thef- 
falonica.  Dr  Lardner  dates  it  about  the  end  of  the  year 
52,  or  in  the  very  beginning  of  53,  before  St  Paul  fet 
out  to  go  to  Jerufalem  by  way  of  Ephefus. 

The  fubjeft  of  this  Epiftle  is  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  only  this  queftion 
is  more  fully  confidered  here,  “  Whether  circumcilion, 
and  an  obfervance  of  the  Levitical  law,  be  neceflary  to 
the  falvation  of  a  Chriftian  convert  ?”  It  appears,  thefe 
Judaizing  Chriftians,  whofe  indireft  views  St  Paul  ex- 
poles  (Afts  xv.  1.  Gal.  v.  3,  9.),  at  firft  only  repre- 
fented  circumcilion  as  neceflary  to  falvation  j  but  after¬ 
wards  they  infilled  upon  the  Chriftians  receiving  the 
Jewilh  feftivals,  (Gal.  iv.  10.). 

As  St  Paul  had  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia,  and 
inftru&ed  them  in  the  Chriftian  religion,  he  does  not  fet 
before  them  its  principal  do&rines,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans  ;  but  referring  them  to  what 
he  had  already  taught  (chap.  i.  8,  9.),  he  proceeds  at 
once  to  the  fubjeft  of  the  Epiftle, 

As  it  appears  from  feveral  paffages  of  this  Epiftle, 
particularly  chap.  i.  7,  8,  10..  and  chap.  v.  11.  that 
the  Judaizing  Chriftians  had  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
the  Galatians  that  Paul  himfelf  had  changed  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  now  preached  up  the  Levitical  law  \  he  de¬ 
nies  that  charge,  and  affirms  that  the  do&rines  which 
he  had  taught  were  true,  for  he  had  received  them  from 
God  by  immediate  revelation.  He  relates  his  miracu¬ 
lous  converfion  ;  afferts  his  apoftolical  authority,  which 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  difciples  of  Jefus ;  and, 
as  a  proof  that  he  had  never  inculcated  a  compliance 
with  the  Mofaic  law,  he  declares  that  he  had  oppofed 
Peter  at  Antioch  for  yielding  to  the  prejudices  ©f  the 
Jews. 

Having  now  vindicated  his  charafler  from  the  fufpi- 
cion  of  ficklenefs,  and  fhown  that  his  commiflion  was 


divine,  he  argues  that  the  Galatians  ought  not  to  fub-  Scripture.^ 
mit  to  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  1.  Becaufe  they  had  received  ^ 

the  Holy  Ghoft  and  the  gift  of  miracles,  not  by  the  ArgUments 
law,  but  by  the  gofpel,  (chap.  iii.  1 — 5*)*  2.  Becaufe  by  which 
the  promifes  which  God  made  to  Abraham  were  not  the  apoftle 
reftri&ed  to  his  circumcifed  defendants,  but  extended 
to  all  who  are  his  children  by  faith,  (chap.  iii.  6 — 1 8*)*  Mofes  was 
In  anfwer  to  the  objection,  To  what  then  ferveth  ^^notobliga- 
law?  he  replies,  That  it  was  given  becaufe  of  tranf-tory  on  the 
greffion ;  that  is,  to  preferve  them  from  idolatry  till  the  Galatian?. 
Mcffiah  himfelf  Ihould  come.  3.  Becaufe  all  men,  whe- Locke  on 
ther  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  made  tile  children  of  God 
faith,  or  by  receiving  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  ftand  in  need  of  circumcifion,  (chap.  iii.  2 6 
— 29.).  From  the  lft  verfe  of  chap.  iv.  to  the  nth, 
he  argues  that  the  law  was  temporary,  being  only  fitted 
for  a  ftate  ©f  infancy  5  but  that  the  world,  having  at¬ 
tained  a  ftate  of  manhood  under  the  Mefliah,  the  law 
%vas  of  no  farther  ufe.  In  the  remaining  part  of  chap¬ 
ter  iv.  he  reminds  them  of  their  former  affe&ion  to  him, 
and  affures  them  that  he  was  ftill  their  fincere  friend. 

He  exhorts  them  to  ftand  faft  in  the  liberty  with  which 
Chrift  had  made  them  free  ;  for  the  fons  of  Agar,  that 
is,  thofe  under  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai,  are  in 
bondage,  and  to  be  call  out  *,  the  inheritance  being  de- 
figned  for  thofe  only  who  are  the  free-born  fons  of  God 
under  the  fpiritual  covenant  of  the  gofpel.  193 

The  apoftle  next  confutes  the  falfe  report  which  had  he 
been  fpread  abroad  among  the  Galatians,  that  Eaul^0^tes 
himfelf  preached  up  circumcifion.  He  had  already  in-  chara<fter 
diredly  refuted  this  calumny  by  the  particular  account  from  falfe 
which  he  gave  of  his  life  j  but  he  now  direclly  and  afperfions. 
openly  contradifts  it  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  By  affuring  them,  that  all  who  thought  circumci¬ 
fion  neceffary  to  falvation  could  receive  no  benefit  from 
the  Chriftian  religion,  (chap.  v.  2 — 4.). 

2.  By  declaring,  that  he  expefted  juftification  only 
by  faith,  (verfe  5,  6.). 

3.  By  teftifying,  that  they  had  once  received  the 
truth,  and  had  never  been  taught  fuch  falfe  do&rines 
by  him,  (verfe  7,  8.). 

4.  By  infinuating  that  they  fhould  pafs  fome  cenfure 
on  thofe  who  milled  them  (ver.  9,  10.),  by  declaring 
that  he  was  perfecuted  for  oppofing  the  circumcifion 
of  the  Chriftians,  (ver.  1 1.). 

5.  By  expreffing  a  wiffi  that  thofe  perfons  fhould  be 
cut  off  who  troubled  them  with  his  do£lrine. 

This  Epiftle  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  Paul’s  fkill  in 
managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection  which 
the  advocates  for  the  Mofaic  law  had  urged  againft 
him  was,  that  he  himfelf  preached  circumcifion.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epiftle  he  overturns  this  flander 
by  a  ftatement  of  fa£ts,  without  taking  any  exprefs 
notice  of  it  j  but  at  the  end  fully  refutes  it,  that  it 
might  leave  a  ftrong  and  lading  impreffion  on  their 
minds. 

He  next  cautions  them  againft  an  idea  which  his  ar¬ 
guments  for  Chriftian  liberty  might  excite,  that  it  con¬ 
fided  in  licentioufnefs.  He  fhowrs  them  it  does  not 
confift  in  gratifying  vicious  defires ;  for  none  are 
under  ftronger  obligations  to  moral  duties  than  the  Chri¬ 
ftian.  He  recommends  gentlenefs  and  meeknefs  to  the 
weak  (chap.  vi.  1 — 5.),  and  exhorts  them  to  be  liberal 
to  their  teachers,  and  to  all  men  (ver.  6 — 10.).  He 
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”v  "~'.daizing  teachers,  and  aflerting,  the  integrity  of  his  own 
conduft. 

Ephefus  was  the  chief  city  of  all  Afia  on  this  fide 
Mount  Taurus.  St  Paul  had  pafled  through  it  in  the 
year  54,  but  without  making  any  flay,  (Atfs  xviii.  19 
— 21.).  The  following  year  he  returned  to  Ephefus 
again,  and  ftaid  there  three  years,  (chap.  xix.).  Du¬ 
ring  his  abode  there  he  completed  a  very  tlourifhing 
churcn  of  Chriflians,  the  firft  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  fome  inferior  teachers.  As  Ephefus  was 
frequented  by  perfons  of  diffindlion  from  all  parts  of 
Afia  Minor,  St  Paul  took  the  opportunity  of  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  ancient  countries  (ver.  10.)  5  and  the  other 
churches  of  Afia  were  confidered  as  the  daughters  of 
the  church  of  Ephefus  ;  fo  that  an  Epiflle  to  the  Ephe- 
fians  was,  in  effe£l,  an  epiflle  to  the  other  churches  of 
Afia  at  the  fame  time. 

Dr  Lardner  (hows  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
epiflle  was  written  in  the  year  61,  foon  after  Paul’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  Rome. 

As  Paul  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  apoflle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prifoner  at  Rome  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  aflerting  that 
an  obfervance  of  the  Mofaic  law  w^as  not  neceflary  to 
obtain  the  favour  of  God,  he  was  afraid  leafl  an  advan¬ 
tage  fhould  be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unfettle  the 
minds  of  thofe  whom  he  had  converted.  Hearing  that 
the  Ephefians  flood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  without 
fubmitting  to  the  law  of  Mofes,  lie  writes  this  Epiflle 
to  give  them  more  exalted  view's  of  the  love  ©f  God,  and 
of  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  Chrifl.  This  epiflle 
is  not  compofed  in  an  argumentative  or  didadlic  flyle  : 
The  firft  three  chapters  confifl  almoft  entirely  of  thankf- 
givings  and  prayers,  or  glowing  defcriptions  of  the 
bleflings  of  the  Chriflian  religion.  This  circumflance 
renders  them  a  little  obfcure  ;  but  by  the  afliflance  of 
the. two  following  epiflles,  which  were  written  on  the 
fame  occafion,  and  with  the  fame  defign,  the  meaning 
of  the  apoflle  may  be  eafily  difcovered.  The  laft  three 
chapters  contain  pra£iical  exhortations.  He  firft  incul¬ 
cates  unity,  love,  and  concord,  from  the  confideration 
that  all  Chriflians  are  members  of  the  fame  body,  of 
which  Chrifl  is  the  head.  He  then  advifes  them  to 
forfake  the  vices  to  which  they  had  been  addifted  while 
they  remained  heathens.  He  recommends  juftice  and 
charity  ;  flrenuoufly  condemns  lewdnefs,  obfeenity,  and 
intemperance,  vices  which  feem  to  have  been  too  com¬ 
mon  among  the  Ephefians.  In  the  6th  chapter  he  points 
out  the  duties  which  arife  from  the  relations  of  hufhands 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  mailers  and  fervants  } 
and  concludes  with  flrong  exhortations  to  fortitude, 
which  he  deferibes  in  an  allegorical  manner. 

The  church  at  Philippi  had  been  founded  by  Paul, 
Silas,  and  Timothy  (A&s  xvi.),  in  the  year  51,  and  had 
continued  to  fhow  a  flrong  and  manly  attachment  to 
the  Chriflian.  religion,  and  a  tender  affe&ion  for  the 
apoflle.  Hearing  of  his  imprifonment  at  Rome,  they 
fent  Ep3phroditus,  one  of  their  paflors,  to  fupply  him 
with  money.  It  appears  from  this  epiflle  that  he  was 
in  gieat  w-ant  of  neceffaries  before  this  conti  ibution  ar¬ 
rived  ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  confider  himfelf  as  intitled  to  receive  fupplies  from 
them.  Being  a  prifoner,  he  could  not  work  as  former¬ 
ly  \  and  it  was  a  maxim  of  his  never  to  accept  any  pe- 
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the  falfe  pretences  of  the  Ju-  cuniary  afliflance  from  thofe  churches  wlfefe  a  fa£licii  ScrJptun 

had  been  raifed  againfl  him.  From  the  Philippians  he’ - v — 

was  not  averfe  to  receive  a  prefent  in  the  time  of  want, 
becaufe  he  confidered  it  as  a  mark  of  their  affe&ion,  and 
bee  aide  he  was  allured  that  they  had  conduced  them- 
feh  e?.  as  fincere  Chriflians. 

It  ppears  from  the  apoftle's  otvn  words, 
letter  was  written  while  he  wTas  a  prifoner  at  Rome, 

(chap.  i.  7,  13.  iv.  22.)  ^  and  from  the  expe£lation  which 
he  difeovers  (chap.  ii.  24.)  of  being  foon  releafed  and 
reftored^to  them,  compared  with  Philemon  v.  22.  and 
Heb.  xiii.  13.  where  he  expreffes  a  like  expe&ation  in 
fl rouge r  terms,  it  is  probable  that  this  epiflle  was  writ¬ 
ten  towards  the  end  of  his  firfl  imprifonment  in  the 

ye" 62-  .  r  ,  ,99 

1  he  apoftle’s  defign  in  this  epiflle,  which  is  quite  and  defign 

of  the  practical  kind,  feems  to  be,  “  to  comfort  theof  it- 
Philippians  under  the  concern  they  had  exprefied  at  the 
neves  of  his  imprifonment  5  to  check  a  party-fpirit  that 
appears  to  have  broken  out  among  them,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote,  on  .the  contrary,  an  entire  union  and  harmony  of 
affe£lion  j  to  guard  them  againfl  being  feduced  from  the 
purity  of  the  Chriflian  faith  by  Judaizing  teachers  5  to 
fupport  them  under  the  trials  with  wdiich  they  Aruggled; 
and,  above  all,  to  infpire  them  with  a  concern  to  adorn 
their  profeflion  by  the  moft  eminent  attainments  in  the 
divine  life.”  After  fome  particular  admonitions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  4th  chapter,  he  proceeds  in  the  8th 
verfe  to  recommend  virtue  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe, 
mentioning  all  the  different  foundations  in  w’hich  it  had 
been  placed  by  the  Grecian  philofophers.  Tow  ards  the 
clofe  cf  the  epiflle,  he  makes  his  acknowledgements  to 
the  Philippians  for  the  feafonable  and  liberal  fupply 
which  they  had  fent  him,  as  it  was  fo  convincing  a  proof 
of  their  affection  for  him,  and  their  concern  for  the  fup¬ 
port  of  the  gofpel,  which  he  preferred  far  above  any 
private  fecular  interefl  of  his  own  ;  exprefsly  difclaiming 
all  felfifti,  mercenary  view's,  and  alluring  them  with  a 
noble  fimplicity,  that  he  wTas  able  upon  all  occafions  to 
accommodate  his  temper  to  his  circumftances  \  and  had 
learned,  under  the  teachings  of  Divine  grace,  in  what¬ 
ever  ftation  Provident0  might  fee  fit  to  place  him,  there¬ 
with  to  be  content.  After  which,  the  apoflle,  having 
encouraged  them  to  expe£t  a  rich  fupply  of  all  their 
wants  from  their  God  and  Father,  to  whom  he  devoutly 
aferibes  the  honour  of  all,  concludes  with  falutations 
from  himfelf  and  his  friends  at  Rome  to  the  whole 
church,  and  a  folemn  benedi&ion,  (verfe  10.  to  the 
end)  •  and  declares,  that  he  rejoiced  in  their  liberality 
chiefly  on  their  own  account.  2Qo 

The  epiflle  to  the  Coloflians  w'as  written  w’hile  Paul  Brittle  to 
was  in  prifon  (chap.  iv.  3.),  and  W'as  therefore  probably  the  CMoffi- 
compofed  in  the  year  62.  The  intention  of  the  apoflle,  atls**T*?ate 
as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  epiflle  itfelf,  was  to*]? -t  e 
fecure  the  ColcflianS-  from  the  influence  of  fome  doc¬ 
trines  that  were  fubverfive  of  Chriftianity,  and  to  excite 
them  to  a  temper  and  behaviour  worthy  of  their  facred 
charadler.  A  new  fe£i  had  arifen,  which  had  blended 
the  oriental  philofophy  with  the  fuperftitious  opinions  of 
the  Jew's. 

201 

They  held,  1.  That  God  was  furrounded  by  demons  To  guard 
or  angels,  who  were  mediators  with  jGod,  and  therefore  die  Coloffi- 
to  be  woifhipped.  2.  That  the  foul  is  defiled  by  the  ans  a§ain^ 
,  body  ;  that  all  bodily  enjoyments  hurt  the  foul,  which 
they  believed  to  be  immortal,  though  they  feem  to  have  trines  of 

denied  the  Jews. 
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Scripture,  denied  the  refurre&ion  of  the  body,  as  it  ^ 

““v~- — '  render  the  foul  finful  by  being  reunited  td  it.  3.  That 
there  was  a  great  myftery  in  numbers,  particularly  in 
the  number  feven  ;  they  therefore  attributed  a  natural 
holinefs  to  the  feventh  or  Sabbath  day,  which  they  ob- 
ferved  more  ftri£tly  than  the  other  Jews.  They  fpent 
their  time  moftly  in  contemplation  *,  abftained  from  mar¬ 
riage,  and  every  gratification  of  the  fenfes  5  ufed  wafli* 
ings,  and  thought  it  finful  to  touch  certain  things  ;  re¬ 
garded  wine  as  poifon,  &c. 

The  arguments  againft  thefe  do&rines  are  managed 
with  great  fkill  and  addrefs.  He  begins  with  exprefiing 
great  joy  for  the  favourable  character  which  he  had 
*j^le  em*  heard  of  them,  and  affures  them  that  he  daily  prayed 
p  oys.  £or  thgjj.  farther  improvement.  Then  he  makes  a  fhort 
digreflion,  in  order  to  defcribe  the  dignity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  }  declares  that  he  had  created  all  things,  whether 
thrones  or  dominions,  principalities  and  powers ;  that  he 
alone  was  the  head  of  the  church,  and  had  reconciled 
men  to  the  Father.  The  inference  from  this  defcription 
is  evident,  that  Jefus  was  fuperior  to  angels  ;  that  they 
were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be  worfhipped. 
Thus  he  indire&ly  confutes  one  doctrine  before  he  for¬ 
mally  oppofes  it.  Paul  now  returns  from  his  digreflion 
'  in  the  2 1  ft  verfe  to  the  fentiments  with  which  he  had 
introduced  it  in  the  13th  and  14th  verfes,  and  again 
expreffes  his  joy  that  the  Philippians  remained  attached 
to  the  gofpel,  which  was  to  be  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
without  the  reftraints  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Here  again 
he  ftates  a  general  do&rine,  which  was  inconfiftent  with 
the  opinions  of  thofe  who  were  zealous  for  the  law  of 
Mofes ;  but  he  leaves  the  Coloflians  to  draw  the  infer¬ 
ence,  (chap.  i.). 

Having  again  allured  them  of  his  tender  concern  for 
their  welfare,  for  their  advancement  in  virtue,  and  that 
they  might  acknowledge  the  myftery  of  God,  that  is, 
that  the  gofpel  was  to  fuperfede  the  law  of  Mofes,  he 
proceeds  dire&ly  to  caution  them  againft  the  philofophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  fuperftitious  adherence  to 
the  law  \  fhows  the  fuperiority  of  Chrift  to  th?  angels, 
and  warns  Chriftians  againft  worfhipping  them.  He 
cenfures  the  obfervation  of  Sabbaths,  and  rebukes  thofe 
who  required  abftinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food,  and 
cautions  them  againft  perfons  who  alfume  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  (chap.  ii.). 

In  the  3d  chapter  he  exhorts  them,  that,  inftead  of 
being  occupied  about  external  ceremonies,  they  ought 
to  cultivate  pure  morality.  He  particularly  guards  them 
againft  impurity,  to  which  they  had  before  their  con- 
verfion  been  much  addicted.  He  admonifties  them 
againft  indulging  the  irafcible  paflions,  and  againft 
committing  falfehood.  He  exhorts  them  to  cultivate 
the  benevolent  affe&ions,  and  humility,  and  patience. 
He  recommends  alfo  the  relative  duties  between  huf- 
bands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  matters  and  fer- 
vants.  He  enjoins  the  duties  of  prayer  and  thankfgivmg 
(chap.  iv.  2.),  and  requefts  them  to  remember  him  in 
their  petitions.  He  enjoins  affability  and  mild  behavi¬ 
our  to  the  unconverted  heathens  (verfe  6th)  ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  the  epiftle  with  matters  which  are  all  of  a  private 
nature,  except  the  direflions  for  reading  this  epiftle 
in  the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  the  church  of 
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would  only  lonica,  tile  capital  of  Macedonia,  a  large  and  populous  Scripture. 

city.  It  appears  from  the  A£ls,  chapter  xvii.  1 .  that  ~ 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  into  this  city  by- 
Paul  and  Silas,  loon  after  they  had  left  Philippi.  At 
firft  they  made  many  converts ;  but  at  length  the  Jews, 
ever  jealous  of  the  admifllon  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  fame 
privileges  with  themieives,  ftirred  up  the  rabble,  which 
affaulted  the  houfe  where  the  apoftle  and  his  friends 
lodged  }  fo  that  Paul  and  Silas  were  obliged  to  flee  to 
Berea,  where  their  fuccefs  was  foon  interrupted  by  the 
fame  reftlefs  and  implacable  enemies.  The  apoftle  then 
withdrew  to  Athens  *,  and  Timothy,  at  his  defire,  re¬ 
turned  to  Theffalonica  (1  Theff.  iii.  2.),  to  fee  what 
wrere  the  fentiments  and  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants 
after  the  perfecution  of  the  Jews.  From  Athens  Paul 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  flayed  a  year  and  fix  months  ; 
during  which,  Timothy  returned  with  the  joyful  tidings, 
that  the  Theffalonians  remained  ftedfaft  to  the  faith,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  apoftle,  notwithftanding  his  flight. 

Upon  this  he  fent  them  this  epiftle,  A.  D.  52,  in  the 
1 2th  year  of  Claudius.  205 

This  is  generally  reckoned  the  flrft  epiftle  which  Paul  The  date 
wTrote  j  and  wTe  find  he  was  anxious  that  it  fhould  be 
read  to  all  the  Chriftians.  In  chap.  v.  27.  he  ufes  thefe 
words  5  “  I  adjure  you  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epiftle  be 
read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren.”  This  dire&ion  is  very 
properly  inferted  in  his  firft  epiftle.  _  7of; 

The  intention  of  Paul  in  writing  this  epiftle  wTas  evi-  ana  defign 
dently  to  encourage  the  Theffalonians  to  adhere  to  the  01  it.  # 
Chriftian  religion.  This  church  being  ftill  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  oppreffed  by  the  powerful  Jews,  required  to 
be  eftablifhed  in  the  faith.  St  Paul,  therefore,  in  the 
three  firft  chapters,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Theffa¬ 
lonians  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  his  gofpel,  both  by 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  wdiich  had  been 
imparted,  and  by  his  own  condudl  when  among  them. 

While  he  appeals,  in  the  firft  chapter,  to  the  mira¬ 
culous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  is  very  liberal  in 
his  commendations.  He  vindicates  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  timidity,  probably  to  prevent  the  Theffalo¬ 
nians  from  forming  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  for¬ 
titude,  which  his  flight  might  have  excited.  He  afferts, 
that  he  was  not  influenced  by  felfifh  or  diflionourable 
motives,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  pleafe  God  and  not 
man.  He  expreffes  a  ftrong  affe&ion  for  them,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  impart  the  bleflings  of  the  gofpel. 

He  congratulates  himfelf  upon  his  fuccefs  ;  mentions  it 
to  their  honour  that  they  received  the  gofpel  as  the 
word  of  God  and  not  of  man,  and  therefore  did  not  re¬ 
nounce  it  when  perfecution  wTas  raifed  by  the  Jews,  hie 
expreffes  a  ftrong  defire  to  vifit  the  Theffalonians  \  and 
affures  them  he  had  been  hitherto  retained  againft  his 
wrill. 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  regard,  the  apoftle  informs 
them,  that  when  he  came  to  Athens,  he  wras  fo  much 
concerned,  leaft,  being  difeouraged  by  his  fu  flier  ings, 
they  fhould  be  tempted  to  caft  off  their  profeflion,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  fending  Timothy  to  comfort  and 
ftrengthen  them  j  and  exprefles,  in  very  ftrong  terms, 
the  fenfible  pleafure  he  felt,  in  the  midft  of  all  his  afflic¬ 
tions,  from  the  favourable  account  he  received  of  their 
faith  and  love  ;  to  which  he  adds,  that  he  w^as  continu¬ 
ally  praying  for  their  farther  eftablilhment  in  religion, 
and  for  an  opportunity  of  making  them  another  vifit, >  in 
F  order 
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order  to  promote  their  edification,  which  lay  fo  near  his 
heart,  (chap.  iii.  throughout). 

Having  now  diown  his  paternal  affection  for  them, 
with  great  add  refs  he  improves  all  that  influence  which 
his  zeal  and  fidelity  in  their  fervice  mult  naturally  have 
given  him  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  precepts  of  the 
gofpel.  He  recommends  chaftity,  in  oppofition  to  the 
prevailing  pra&ice  of  the  heathens  }  judice,  in  oppofi¬ 
tion  to  fraud.  He  praifes  their  benevolence,  and  en¬ 
courages  them  to  cultivate  higher  degrees  of  it.  He 
recommends  induftry  and  prudent  behaviour  to  their 
heathen  neighbours.  In  order  to  comfort  them  under 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  he  alfures  them  that  thofe  who 
were  fallen  afleep  in  Jefus  fliould  be  raifed  again  at  the 
lall  day,  and  fliould,  together  with  thofe  who  remained 
alive,  be  caught  up  to  meet  their  Lord,  and  fhare  his 
triumph,  (chap.  iv.).  He  admonifhes  them  to  prepare 
for  this  folemn  event,  that  it  might  not  come  upon  them 
unawares ;  and  then  concludes  the  epidle  with  various 
exhortations. 

The  fecond  epifile  to  the  Theflalonians  appears  to 
have  been  written  foon  after  the  fird,  and  from  the  fame 
for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined 
together  with  the  apodle  in  the  infcriptions  of  this 
epidle,  as  well  as  of  the  former. 

The  apodle  begins  with  commending  the  faith  and 
charity  of  the  Theflalonians,  of  which  he  had  heard  a 
favourable  report.  He  exprefles  great  joy  on  account 
of  the  patience  with  which  they  fupported  perfecution  j 
and  obferves  that  their  perfecution  was  a  proof  of  a 
righteous  judgement  to  come,  where  their  perfecutors 
would  meet  with  their  proper  recompenfe,  and  the 
righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all  their  affii&ions.  He 
allures  them  of  his  conflant  prayers  for  their  farther  im¬ 
provement,  in  order  to  attain  the  felicity  that  was  pro- 
mifed,  (chap.  i.). 

From  mifunderdanding  a  pafiage  in  his  former  letter, 
it  appears  that  the  Theflalonians  believed  the  day  of 
judgement  was  at  hand.  To  re&ify  this  midake,  he 
informs  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  come 
till  a  great  apodacy  has  overfpread  the  Chridian  world, 
the  nature  of  which  he  deferibes  (g).  Symptoms  of  this 
mydery  of  iniquity  had  then  appeared  *,  but  the  apodle 
exprefles  his  thankfulnefs  to  God  that  the  Theflalo¬ 
nians  had  efcaped  this  corruption.  He  exhorts  them 
to  Aedfaflnefs,  and  prays  that  God  would  comfort  and 
Arengthen  them,  (chap.  ii.). 

He  requeds  the  prayers  of  the  Theflalonians  for  him 
and  his  two  afliflants,  at  the  fame  time  exprefling  his 
confidence  that  they  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  in- 
ilru£lions  which  he  had  given  them.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  correct  fome  irregularities.  Many  of  the 
I  heflalonians  feem  to  have  led  an  idle  diforderly  life  \ 
thefe  he  feverely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful 
209  *°  ^un  ^ie*r  company  if  they  dill  remained  incorri- 

Firft  Epiftle 

to  Timothy,  When  the  fird  Epidle  to  Timothy  w  as  written,  it  is 
when  writ-  difficult  to  ascertain.  Lardner  dates  it  in  56  \  Mill, 
Whitby,  and  Macknight,  place  it  in  64  :  but  the  ar- 
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guments  on  which  each  party  founds  their  opinion  are  Scripture, 
too  long  to  infer t  here.  u“"\ — — ' 

Timothy  .was  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  ofjllte*|? 
Paul,  and  is  always  mentioned  by  that  apodle  with  ai)ti  co„” 
much  affedtion  and  edeem.  Having  appointed  him  to  tents  of  it. 
fuperintend  the  church  of  Ephefus  during  a  journey 
which  lie  made  to  Macedonia,  he  wrote  this  letter,  in 
order  to  diredl  him  how  to  difeharge  the  important  trud 
which  was  committed  to  him.  This  was  the  more  ne- 
cefiary,  as  Timothy  was  young  and  inexperienced, 

(1  lim.  iv.  12.).  In  the  beginning  of  the  epidle  he 
reminds  him  of  the  charge  with  which  he  had  intruded 
him,  to  wit,  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  gofpel  againft 
the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  Judaizing  teachers,  whofe 
opinions  led  to  frivolous  controverfies,  and  not  to  a  good 
life.  He  lhows  the  ufe  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  of  which 
thefe  teachers  were  ignorant.  This  account  of  the  law*, 
he  a  dines  Timothy,  was  agreeable  to  the  reprefentation 
of  it  in  the  gofpel,  with  the  preaching  of  which  he  was 
intruded.  He  then  makes  a  digreflion,  in  ihefulnefsof 
his  heart,  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  which  he  felt  of  the  gccd- 
nefs  of  God  towards  him. 

In  the  fecond  chapter,  the  apodle  preferibes  the  man¬ 
lier  in  which  the  wordiip  of  God  was  to  be  perfoimed  in 
the  church  of  Ephefus  \  and  in  the  third  explains  the 
qualifications  of  the  perfons  whom  he  was  to  ordain  as 
bidiops  and  deacons.  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  foretels 
the  great  corruptions  of  the  church  which  were  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  future  times,  and  indru&s  him  how  to  fupport 
the  facred  charadter.  In  the  fifth  chapter  he  teaches 
Timothy  how  to  admonifh  the  old  and  young  of  both 
fexes )  mentions  the  age  and  chara&er  of  fuch  widows 
as  were  to  be  employed  by  the  fociety  in  fome  peculiar 
office  ;  and  fubjoins  lome  things  concerning  the  refpe£t 
due  to  elders..  In  the  fixth  chapter  he  deferibes  the 
duties  which  Timothy  w7as  to  inculcate  on  {laves  *,  con¬ 
demns  trifling  controverfies  and  pernicious  difputes  \  cen- 
f’ures  the  exceffive  love  of  money,  and  charges  the  rich 
to  be  rich  in  good  works.  il)C 

That  the  fecond  Epifile  to  Timothy  was  written  Second  E- 
from  Rome  is  univerlally  agreed  j  but  w'hether  it  was  pd*,e  to 
during  his  fird  or  fecond  imprifonment  has  been  much  iimot*y* 
difputed.  That  Timothy  was  at  Ephefus  or  in  Afia 
Minor  when  this  Epidle  wras  fent  to  him,  appears  from 
the  frequent  mention  in  it  of  perfons  refiding  at  Ephe-  2T2 
fus.  The  apodle  feems  to  have  intended  to  prepare  Ti-U^fign  2nd 
mothy  for  thofe  fufferings  which  he  forefaw  he  would  contents  of 
be  expofed  to.  He  exerts  him  fo  condancy  and  perfe-  h* 
verance,  and  to  perform  with  a  good  confidence  the  du-  , 
ties  of  the  facred  fun£Iion. 

The  falfe  teachers,  who  had  before  thrown  this 
church  into  confufion,  grew  every  day  worfe  :  infomuch 
that  not  only  Hymenaeus,  but  Philetus,  another  Ephe- 
fian  heretic,  now  denied  the  refurre£lion  of  the  dead. 

They  were  led  into  this  error  by  a  difpute  about  words* 

At  fird  they  only  annexed  various  improper  fignifica- 
tiens  to  the  word  refurreBion ,  but  at  lad  they  denied  it 
altogether  (h)  ;  pretending  that  the  refurre&ion  of  the 
dead  was  only  a  refurredlion  from  the  death  of  fin,  and 

fo 


(g)  For  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  Dr  Hurd’s  Sermons  may  be  confulted.  Pie  applies  it  to  the  papal 
power,  to  which  it  correfponds  with  adonifhing  exa&nefs. 

(h)  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  men  3  to  begin  to  difpute  about  the  fignificatrcn  of  words,  and 
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'  ved  from  the  eaftern 
origin  of  fin  in  the 
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Titus. 
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This 

philofophy,  which  placed  the 
body  (chapter  ii.).  He  then 
forewarns  him  of  the  fatal  apoitacy  and  declerifion  that 
was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  church  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  animates  him,  from  his  own  example  and 
the  great  motives  of  Chrillianity,  to  the  moft  vigorous 
and  refolate  difeharge  of  every  part  of  the  miniilerial 
office. 

This  Epiftle  is  addrefled  to  Titus,  whom  Paul  had 
appointed  to  prefide  over  the  church  of  Crete.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  either  its  date  or  the  place  from 
which  it  was  fent.  The  apoftle  begins  with  reminding 
Titus  of  the  reafons  for  which  he  had  left  him  at 
Defign'  and  Crete;  and  dire£ls  him  on  what  principles  he  was  to 
contents  of  a&  ;n  ordaining  Chriftian  pallors  :  the  qualifications  of 
whom  he  particularly  deferibes.  To  fhow  him  how 
cautious  he  ought  to  be  in  feledling  men  for  the  facred 
office,  he  reminds  him  of  the  arts  of  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  and  the  bad  chara£ler  of  the  Cretans  (chap¬ 
ter  i.). 

He  advifes  him  to  accommodate  his  exhortations  to 
the  re*pe£live  ages,  fexes,  and  circumftances,  of  thofe 
whom  it  was  his  duly  to  inflrudl  ;  and  to  give  the 
greater  weight  to  his  inftru&ions,  he  admonifhes  him 
to  be  an  example  of  what  he  taught  (chap.  ii.).  Pie 
exhorts  him  alfo  to  teach  obedience  to  the  civil  magi- 
ftrate,  becaufe  the  Judaizing  Chriftians  affirmed  that  no 
obedience  was  due  from  the  worffiippers  of  the  true 
God  to  magiftrates  who  were  idolaters.  He  cautions 
againft  cenforioufnefs  and  contention,  and  recommends 
meeknefs  ;  for  even  the  bed  Chriftians  had  formerly 
been  wicked,  and  all  the  bleffings  which  they  enjoyed 
they  derived  from  the  goodnefs  of  God.  He  then  en¬ 
joins  Titus  ftrenuoufiy  to  inculcate  good  works,  and  to 
avoid  ufelefs  controverfies  ;  and  concludes  with  direct¬ 
ing  him  how  to  proceed  with  thofe  heretics  who  at- 
tempted  to  fow  difienfion  in  the  church. 

Epifile  to  The  epiftle  to  Philemon  was  written  from  Rome  at 
Philemon,  the  fame  time  with  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloffians  and 
Date  ainl  philJppjans,  about  A.  D.  6 2  or  63.  The  occafion  of 
ceign  ol  it.  letter  was  this:  Onefimus,  Philemon’s  Have,  had 
robbed  his  mailer  and  fled  to  Rome  ;  where,  happily 
for  him,  he  met  with  the  apoftle,  who  was  at  that  time 
a  prifoner  at  large,  and  by  his  inftru&ions  and  admoni¬ 
tions  was  converted  to  Chriftianity  ;  and  reclaimed  to  a 
JD oddrid-  fenfe  of  his  duty.  St  Paul  feems  to  have  kept  him  for 
Family  fome  conliderable  time  under  his  eye,  that  he  might  be 
j Exfojito/,  pa*-jsfje(i  0f  the  reality  of  the  change  ;  and,  when  he  had 
made  a  fufficient  trial  of  him,  and  found  that  his  beha¬ 
viour  was  entirely  agreeable  to  his  profeffion,  he  would 
not  detain  him  any  longer  for  his  own  private  conveni¬ 
ence,  though  in  a  fituaiion  that  rendered  fuch  an  affift- 
ant  peculiarly  defirable  (compare  ver.  13,  14.),  but  fent 
him  back  to  his  mailer,;  and,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem, 
entrufted  him,  together  with  Tychicus,  with  the  charge 
delivering  his  Epiftle  to  the  church  at  Colofie,  and 
giving  them  a  particular  account’  of  the  Hate  of  things 
at  Rome,  recommending  him  to  them,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother  (Col.  iv.  9.). 
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error  was  probably  deri-  And  as  Philemon,  might  well  be  fuppoled  to  be  ftrongly  Scripture. 

prejudiced  againft  one  who  had  left  his  fervice  in  fo 
infamous  a  manner,  he  fends  him  this  letter,  in  which 
he  employs  all  his  influence  to  remove  his  fufpicions, 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  thoughts  of  taking  Onefimus 
into  his  family  again.  And  wffiereas  St  Paul  might 
have  exerted  that  authority  which  his  charader  as  an 
apoftle,  and  the  relation  iri  which  he  Hood  to  Philemon 
as  a  fpiritual  father,  would  naturally  give  him,  he  choo- 
fes  to  entreat  him  as  a  friend  *,  and  wfith  the  fofteft  and 
moft  infinuating  addrefs  urges  his  fuit,  conjuring  him 
by  all  the  ties  of  Chriftian  friendfhip  that  he  would  not 
deny  him  his  requeft  :  and  the  more  effedlually  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  him,  he  reprefents  his  owm  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  as  deeply  interefted  in  the  event ;  and  (peaks  of  Q- 
nefimus  in  fuch  terms  as  were  bed  adapted  to  foflen  his 
prejudices,  and  difpofe  him  to  receive  one  who  v/as  fo 
dear  to  himfelf,  not  merely  as  a  fervant,  but  as  a  fellow 
Chriftian  and  a  friend.  21 5 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  over  this  admirable  Epiftle,  The  (kill 
without  being  touched  with  the  delicacy  of  fentiment, anci.  a(kirtfs 
and  the  mafterly  addrefs  that  appear  in  every  part  of  it.  Softie  dif 
We  fee  here,  in  a  moft  finking  light,  how  perfe&ly  con-  covers  ;n 
fiftent  true  politenefs  is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  this  Epiftle. 
and  fincerity  of  the  friend,  but  even  with  the  dignity  of 
the  Chriftian  and  the  apoftle.  And  if  this  letter  were 
to  be  confidered  in  no  other  view  than  as  a  mere  human 
compofition,  it  mufl  be  allowed  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind.  As  an  illuflration  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  compare  it  with  an  epiftle  of  Piinv,  that 
feems  to  have  been  written  upon  a  fimilar  occafion,  (lib, 
ix.  lit.  21)  ;  wffiich,  though  penned  by  one  that  was  rec¬ 
koned  to  excel  in  the  epiftolary  flyle,  and  though  it  lias 
undoubtedly  many  beauties,  yet  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
by  every  impartial  reader,  vaftly  inferior  to  this  anima¬ 
ted  compofition  of  the  apoftle.  217 

The  epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  generally  a-  Epiftle  to 
feribed  to  Paul  ;  but  the  truth  of  this  opinion  has  been  ^ei* 
fufpe£led  by  others,  for  three  reafons  :  1.  The  name  0fh‘ew*'v*s 
the  wmter  is  nowhere  mentioned,  neither  in  the  begin-  ^  pau|. 
ning  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Epiftle.  2-  The  ltyle 
is  faid  to  be  more  elegant  than  Paul’s.  3.  There  are 
expreffions  in  the  Epiftle  which  have  been  thought  un- 
fuitable  to  an  apoftle’s  charadler.  1.  In  anfwer  to  the 
firft  objection,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  has  affigned  a 
very  good  reafon  :  “  Writing  to  the  Hebrews  (fays  he),  Mackmyhz 


who  had  conceived  a  prejudice  agaitifl  him,  and  were 
fufpicious  of  him,  he  wifely  declined  fetting  his  name 
at  the  beginning,  left  he  fhould  offend  them.”  2.  Qri- 
gen  and  Jerome  admired  the  elegance  of  the  flyle,  and 
reckoned  it  fuperior  to  that  which  Paul  has  exhibited 
in  his  Epiftles  :  but  as  ancient  teftimony  had  affigned  it 
to  Paul,  they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  objection,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  fentiments  were  the  apoftle’s,  but 
the  language  and  compofition  the  work  of  fome  other 
perfon.  If  the  Epiftle,  however,  be  a  ftranflation, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  the  elegance  of  the  language 
may  belong  to  the  tranflator.  As  to  the  compofition 
and  arrangement,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
many  fpecimens  in  the  writings  of  this  apoftle  not  in- 
F  2  ferior 


on  the  E- 
pifles. 


to  be  led  gradually  to  deny  the  thing  fi unified.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  moft  difputes,  and  the 
general  beginning  of  fcepticifm  and  infidelity. 
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ferior  in  thefe  qualities  to  the  Epiltle  to  the  Hebrews. 

3*  It  is  obje&erl,  that  in  Heb.  ii.  3.  the  writer  of  this 
Epiftle  joins  himfelf  with  thofe  who  had  received  the 
gofpel  from  Chrifths  apoftles.  Now  Paul  had  it  from 
Cliriil  himfelf.  But  Paul  often  appeals  to  the  teftimony 
of  the  apoftles  in  fupport  of  thofe  truths  which  he  had 
received  from  Revelation.  We  may  inftance  1  Cor.  xv. 

5,  6,  7,  8.  j  2.  Tim.  ii.  2. 

This  Epiftle  is  not  quoted  till  the  end  of  the  feccnd 
century,  and  even  then  does  not  feem  to  have  been  uni- 
verlally  received.  This  filence  might  be  owing  to  the 
Hebrews  themfelves,  who  fuppofing  this  letter  had  no 
relation  to  the  Gentiles,  might  be  at  pains  to  diffufe  co¬ 
pies  of  it.  The  authors,  however,  on  whole  teftimony 
we  receive  it  as  authentic,  are  entitled  to  credit  ;  for 
they  lived  fo  near  the  age  of  the  apoftles,  that  they 
were  in  no  danger  of  being  impofed  on  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  lift  of  books  which  they  rejected  as  fpurious, 
we  are  allured  that  they  were  very  careful  to  guard 
againft  impofilion.  It  is  often  quoted  as  Paul’s  by  Cle¬ 
mens  Alexandrinus,  about  the  year  194.  It  is  recei¬ 
ved  and  quoted  as  Paul’s  by  Origen,  about  230  ;  by 
Dionvfius  bifliop  of  Alexandria  in  247  ;  and  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  lift  of  fucceeding  writers. 

The  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally  written 
m  Hebrew,  or  rather  Syro-Chaldaic  ;  a  fadl  whicli  we 
believe  on  the  teftimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Je¬ 
rome,  and  Eufebius.  To  this  it  has  been  objected, 
that  as  thefe  writers  have  not  referred  to  any  authority, 
we  ought  to  confider  what  they  fay  on  this  fubje£i  mere¬ 
ly  as  an  opinion.  But  as  they  ftate  no  reafons  for 
adopting  this  opinion,  but  only  mention  as  a  fa£t  that 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Hebrews  in  their  native  language, 
we  rauft  allow  that  it  is  their  teftimony  which  they 
produce,  and  not  their  opinion.  Eufebius  informs  us, 
that  fome  fuppofed  Luke  the  Evangelift,  and  others 
Clemens  Romanus,  to  have  been  the  tranflator. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  particu¬ 
larly  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Jerome,  and  Euthalius,  this 
Epiftle'  was  addreffed  to  the  Jews  in  Paleftine. — The  > 
fcope  of  the  Epiftle  confirms  this  opinion. 

Having  now  given  fufficient  evidence  that  this  E- 
piftle  was  written  by  Paul,  the  time  when  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  may  be  eafily  determined  :  For  the  falutation  from 
the  faints  of  Italy  (chap.  iv.  24.),  together  with  the 
apoftle’s  promiie  to  fee  the  Hebrews  (ver.  23.),  plain¬ 
ly  intimate,  that  his  confinement  was  then  either  ended 
or  on  the  eve  of  being  ended.  It  muft  therefore  have 
been  written  foon  after  the  Epiftles  to  the  Coloftians, 
Ephefians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before  Paul  left 
Italy,  that  is,  in  the  year  6i  or  62. 

As  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Mofaic  law  would 
naturally  infift  on  the  divine  authority  of  Mofes,  on  the 
majefty  and  glory  attending  its  promulgation  by  the 
miniftry  of  angels,  and  the  great  privileges  it  afforded 
thofe  who-adhered  to  it ;  the  apoftle  ftiows, 

I.  That  in  all  thefe  feveral  articles  Chriftianity  had 
an  infinite  fuperiority  to  the  law. 

This  topic  he  purfues  from  chap.  i.  to  xi.  wherein 
he  reminds  the  believing  Hebrews  of  the  extraordinary 
favour  fhown  them  by  God,  in  fending  them  a  revela¬ 
tion  by  his  own  fon,  whofe  glory  was  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  angels  (chap.  i.  throughout)  ;  very  naturally 
inferring  from  hence  the  danger  of  delpifing  Chrift  on 
account  of  his  bumilitation,  which,  in  perfeft  confift- 
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ence  with  his  dominion  over  the  world  to  come,  was  Scripture, 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  by  him  for  wife  and  important 
reafons;  particularly  to  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
death,  and  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  our  accefs  to 
God  (chap.  ii.  throughout).  With  the  fame  view  he 
magnifies  Chrift  as  fuperior  to  Mofes,  their  great  legis¬ 
lator  ;  and  from  the  punilhment  inflicted  on  thofe  who 
rebelled  againft  the  authority  of  Mofes,  infers  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  contemning  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel  (chap. 

iii.  2 - 13.).  And  as  it  was  an  eafy  tranfition  to  call  to 

mind  on  this  occafion  that  reft  in  Canaan  to  which  the 
authority  inverted  in  Mofes  was  intended  to  lead  them  ; 
the  apoftle  hence  cautions  them  againft  unbelief,  as 
what  would  prevent  their  entering  into  a  fuperior  ftate 
of  reft  to  what  the  Jews  ever  enjoyed  pchap.  iii.  14. 

iv.  11.).  This  caution  is  liill  farther  enforced  by  aw¬ 
ful  views  of  God’s  omnifcience,  and  a  lively  reprefenU- 
tion  of  the  high-priefthood  of  Chrift  (chap.  iv.  to  the 
end  ;  and  chap.  v.  throughout).  In  the  next  place,  he 
intimates  the  very  hopelefs  fituation  of  thofe  who  apo- 
ftatife  from  Chriftianity  (chap.  vi.  1 — 9.)  •  and  then, 
for  the  comfort  and  confirmation  of  lincei  e  believers, 
difplays  to  them  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and  his  faithful 
adherence  to  his  holy  engagements  ;  the  performance  of 
which  is  fealed  by  the  entrance  of  Chrift  into  heaven  as 
our  forerunner  (chap.  vi.  9.  to  the  end).  Still  far¬ 
ther  to  illuftrate  the  character  of  our  Lord,  he  enters 
into  a  parallel  between  him  and  Melchizedec  as  to 
their  title  and  defeent ;  and,  from  inftances  wherein  the 
priefthood  of  Melchizedec  excelled  the  Levitical,  infers, 
that  the  glory  of  the  priefthood  of  Chrift  furpaffed  that 
under  the  law  (chap.  vii.  1 — 17}.  From  thefe  premifes 
the  apoftle  argues,  that  the  Aaronical  priefthood  was 
not  only  excelled,  but  confummated  by  that  of  Chrift, 
to  which  it  was  only  introdmftory  and  lubfervient  ;  and 
of  courfe,  that  the  obligation  of  the  law  was  henceforth 
diffolved  (chap.  vii.  18.  to  the  end).  Then  recapitu¬ 
lating  what  he  had  already  demonftrated  concerning  the 
fuperior  dignity  of  Chrift’s  priefthood,  he  thence  illu- 
ftrates  the  diftinguifhed  excellence  of  the  new  cove¬ 
nant,  as  not  only  foretold  by  Jeremiah,  but  evidently 
enriched  with  much  better  promifes  than  the  old  (ch. 
vili.  throughout)  :  Explaining  farther  the  doiftrine  of 
the  priefthood  and  inlercefiion  of  Chrift,  by  comparing 
it  with  what  the  Jewifli  high-priefts  did  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (chap.  ix.  1 — 14).  Afterwards  he 
enlarges  on  the  neceftity  of  (bedding  Chrift’s  blood,  and 
the  fufficiency  of  the  atonement  made  by  it  (chap.  ix. 

15.  to  the  end)  ;  and  proves  that  the  legal  ceremonies 
could  not  by  any  means  purify  the  confcience  :  whence 
he  infers  the  infufficiency  of  the  Mofaic  law,  and  the 
neceftity  of  looking  beyond  it  (chap.  x.  1 — 15.)*  He 
then  urges  the  Hebrews  to  improve  the  privileges  which 
fuch  an  high-prieft  and  covenant  conferred  on  them,  to 
the  purports  of  approaching  God  with  confidence,  to 
a  conftant  attendance  on  his-worfliip,  and  moft  benevo¬ 
lent  regards  to  each  other  (chap.  x.  15 — 25.). 

The  apoftle  having  thus  obviated  the  infinuations  and 
objections  of  the  Jews,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  and  eftablifti- 
ment  of  the  believing  Hebrews,  proceeds,  222 

II.  To  prepare  and  fortify  their  minds  againft  the  afid  to  ani- 
ftorm  of  perfecution  which  in  part  had  already  befallen  m;>te  thern 
them,  which  was  likely  to  continue  and  be  often  renew-  perfecution 
ed,  he  reminds  them  of  thofe  extremities  they  had  endu  with  forti- 
red,  and  of  the  fatal  effects  which  would  attend  their tude. 
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apoftacy  (chap.  x.  2 6.  to  the  end)  ;  calling  to  their  ed  whether 
remembrance  the  eminent  examples  of  faith  and  forti¬ 
tude  exhibited  by  holy  men,  and  recorded  in  the  Old 
Teftament  (chap.  xi.  I — 29.).  He  concludes  his*  dif- 
courfe  with  glancing  at  many  other  illuftrious  worthies ; 
and,  befides  thofe  recorded  in  Scripture,  refers  to  the 
cafe  of  feveral  who  fuffered  under  the  perfecuiion  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Maccab.  chap.  viii.  &c.  chap.  xi. 

30.  xii.  2.). 

Having  thus  finifhed  the  argumentative  part  of  the 
Epiftle,  the  apoftle  proceeds  to  a  general  application  *, 
in  which  he  exhorts  the  Hebrew  Chriftians  to  patience, 
peace,  and  holinefs  (chap.  xii.  3 — 14.)  cautions  them 
againft  fecular  views  and  fenfual  gratifications,  by  lay¬ 
ing  before  them  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
bleffings  introduced  by  the  gofpel,  which  even  the  Jew- 
i Hi  economy,  glorious  and  magnificent  as  it  was,  did  by 
no  means  equal >  exhorts  them  to  brotherly  affection, 
purity,  compaflion,  dependence  on  the  divine  care,  fted- 
faltnefs  in  the  profefhon  of  truth,  a  life  of  thankfulness 
to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man  :  and  concludes  the 
whole  with  recommending  their  pious  minifters  to  their 
particular  regard,  intreating  their  prayers,  faluting  and 
granting  them  his  ufual  benedi£tion. 

The  feven  following  Epiflles,  one  of  James,  two  of 
Peter,  three  of  John,  and  one  of  Jude,  have  been  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  catholic  or  general  epif- 
ties,  becaufe  mod  of  them  are  inferibed,  not  to  parti¬ 
cular  churches  or  perfons,  but  to  the  body  of  Jewifh 
or  Gentile  converts  over  the  world.  The  authenticity 
of  fome  of  thefe  has  been  frequently  queftioned,  viz. 
the  Epiftle  of  James,  the  fecond  of  Peter,  the  Epiftle  of 
Jude,  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  John.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  were  very  cautious  in  admitting  any  books 
into  their  canon  whofe  authenticity  they  had  any  reafon 
to  fufpeff.  They  reje<fted  all  the  writings  forged  by 
heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apoftles,  and  certainly,  there¬ 
fore,  would  not  receive  any  without  firft:  fubjetfting  them 
to  a  fevere  ferutiny.  Now,  though  thefe  five  epiftles 
were  not  immediately  acknowledged  as  the  writings  of 
the  apoftles,  this  only  (hows  that  the  perfons  who 
doubted  had  not  received  complete  and  inconteftable 
evidence  of  their  authenticity.  But  as  they  were  af¬ 
terwards  univerfally  received,  we  have  every  reafon  to 
conclude,  that  upon  a  ftrict  examination  they  were 
found  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  apoftles. 

The  truth  is,  fo  good  an  opportunity  had  the  ancient 
Chriftians  of  examining  this  matter,  fo  careful  were  they 
to  guard  againft  imposition,  and  fo  well  founded  was 
their  judgement  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  that,  as  Dr  Lardner  observes,  no  writing  which 
they  pronounced  genuine  has  yet  been  proved  fpurious, 
nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  leaft  reafon  to  believe  any 
book  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

That  the  Epiftle  of  James  was  written  in  the  apofto- 
lical  age  is  proved  by  the  quotations  of  ancient  authors. 

Cletnens  Romanus  and  Ignatius  feem  to  have  made  re¬ 
ferences  to  it.  Origen  quotes  it  once  or  twice. — There 
are  feveral  reafons  why  it  was  not  more  generally  quoted 
by  the  firft  Chriftian  writers.  Being  written  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  errors  and  vices  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews, 
the  Gentiles  might  think  it  of  lefs  importance  to  them, 
and  therefore  take  no  pains  to  procure  copies  of  it.  As 
the  author  was  fometimes  denominated  James  the  Juft, 
and  often  called  bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  it  might  be  doubt- 
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he  was  one  of  the  apoftles.  But  its  au-  Scriptuse* 
thenticity  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fufpe£led  on  ac-  1 
count  of  the  doctrines  which  it  contains.  In  modem 
times,  indeed,  Luther  called  it  a  ftrawy  epiftle  ( cpiftola 
Jlraminca J),  and  excluded  it  from  the  fiicred  writings,  on 
account  of  its  apparent  oppofition  to  the  apoftle  Paul 
concerning  juftification  by  faith. 

This  Epiftle  could  not  be  written  by  James  the  Elder, 
the  fon  of  Zebedee,  and  brother  of  John,  who  was  be¬ 
headed  by  Herod  in  the  year  44,  for  it  contains  paffages 
which  refer  to  a  later  period.  It  muft,  therefore,  have 
been  the  compofition  of  James  the  Lefs,  the  fon  of 
Alpheus,  who  was  called  the  Lord's  brother ,  becaufe  he 
was  the  fon  of  Mary,  the  fifter  of  our  Lord’s  mother.  225 
As  to  the  date  of  this  Epiftle,  Lardner  fixes  it  in  the  The  date 
year  61  or  6 2. 

James  the  Lefs  ftatedly  refided  at  Jerufalem,  whence 
he  hath  been  ftyled  by  fome  ancient  fathers  bifhop  of 
that  city,  though  without  fufficient  foundation.  Now  Doddrid- 
James  being  one  of  the  apoftles  of  the  circumcifion,^ s 
while  he  confined  his  perfonal  labours  to  the  inhabitants  J 
of  Judea,  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  endeavour  by 
his  writings  to  extend  his  fervices  to  the  Jewifh  Chrif¬ 
tians  who  were  difperfed  abroad  in  more  diftant  re-  226 
gions.  For  this  purpofe,  there  are  tvro  points  which  and  defiga* 
the  apoftle  feems  to  have  principally  aimed  at,  though0 
he  hath  not  puifued  them  in  an  orderly  and  logical  me¬ 
thod,  but  in  the  free  epiftolary  manner,  handling  them 
jointly  or  diftin&ly  as  occafions  naturally  offered.  And 
thefe  were,  “  to  correct  thofe  errors  both  in  do&rine 
and  pradlice  into  which  the  Jewifh  Chriftians  had  fallen, 
which  might  other  wife  have  produced  fatal  coniequen- 
ces  *,  and  then  to  eftablifh  the  faith  and  animate  the  hope 
of  fincere  believers,  both  under  their  prefent  and  their 
approaching  fufferings.” 

The  opinions  which  he  is  mod  anxious  to  refute  are 
thefe,  that  God  is  the  author  of  fin,  (ch.  i.  13.)  \  that 
the  belief  of  the  do&rines  of  the  gofpel  was  fufficient 
to  procure  the  favour  of  God  for  them,  however  defi¬ 
cient  they  were  in  good  works,  (ch.  ii.).  He  diffuades 
the  Jews  from  afpiring  to  the  office  of  teachers  in  the 
third  chapter,  becaufe  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
law7  of  Mofes  might  induce  them  to  pervert  the  doftrines 
of  the  gofpel.  lie  therefore  guards  them  againft  the 
fins  of  the  tongue,  by  reprefenting  their  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  *,  and  as  they  thought  themfelves  wife  and  inlellL 
gent,  and  were  ambitious  of  becoming  teachers,  he  ad- 
vifes  them  to  make  good  their  pretenfions,  by  (ho wing 
themfelves  poffeffed  of  that  wifdom  which  is  from  above, 

(ch.  iii.). 

The  deftru£tion  of  Jerufalem  was  now  approaching  j 
the  Jews  were  fplit  into  factions,  and  often  fiaughtered 
one  another  \  the  apoftle,  therefore,  in  the  fourth  chap¬ 
ter,  admonifhes  them  to  purify  themfelves  from  thofe 
vices  which  produced  tumults  and  bloodfhed.  To  roufe 
them  to  repentance,  he  foretels  the  miferies  that  were 
coming  upon  them.  Laftly,  He  checks  an  irreligious 
fnirit  that  feems  to  have  prevailed,  and  concludes  the 
Epiftle  with  feveral  exhortatioits. 

The  authenticity  of  the  firft  Epiftle  of  Peter  hasF;rftE. 
never  been  denied.  It  is  referred  to  by  Clemens piftle  of 
Romanus,  by  Polycarp,  and  is  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire-  Peter, 
naeus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  Tertullian. .  It  is 
addreffed  to  the  ftrangers  {battered  through  Pontus,  &c. 
who  are  evidently  Chriftians  in  general,  as  appears  from 
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chap.  Vi.  10.  u  In  time  part  they  were  not  a  people, 
but  are  now  the  people  of  God.”  From  Peter's  fend¬ 
ing  the  falutation  of  the  church  at  Babylon  to  the 
Chriftians  in  Pontus,  &c.  it  is  generally  believed  that 
he  wrote  it  in  Babylon.  There  was  a  Babylon  in 
Egypt  and  another  in  Affyria.  It  could  not  be  the 
former,  for  it  was  an  obfcure  place,  which  feems  to 
have  had  no  church  for  the  firft:  four  centuries.  We 
have  no  authority  to  affirm  that  Peter  ever  was  in  Af- 
fyria.  The  mod  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Grotius, 
Whitby,  Lardner,  as  well  as  of  Eufebius,  Jerome,  and 
others,  that  by  Babylon  Peter  figuratively  means  Rome. 
Lardner  dates  it  in  63  or  64,  or  at  the  lateft  65. 

St  Peter’s  chief  defign  is  to  confirm  the  dodlrine  of 
St  Paul,  which  the  falfe  teachers  pretended  he  was  op- 
poling  }  and  to  allure  the  profelytes  that  they  Hood  in 
the  true  grace  of  God,  (ch,  v.  12.).  With  this  view  he 
calls  them  ele£l  •,  and  mentions,  that  they  had  been 
declared  fuch  by  the  effufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon 
them,  (ch.  i.  1,  2.).  Fie  allures  them  that  they  were 
regenerate  without  circumcifion,  merely  through  the 
gofpel  and  refurredlion  of  Chrill,  (ver.  3,  4,  21 — 2 5.)  5 
and  that  their  fufferings  were  no  argument  of  their  be¬ 
ing  under  the  difpleafure  of  God,  as  the  Jews  imagined, 
(ver.  6 — 12.).  He  recommends  it  to  them  to  hope 
for  grace  to  the  end,  (ver.  13.).  He  teftifies,  that 
they  were  not  redeemed  by  the  Pafchal  lamb,  but 
through  Chrill,  whom  God  had  preordained  for  this 
purpofe  before  the  foundation  of  the  wrorld,  (ver. 
18 — 20.). 

The  fecond  Epiftie  of  Peter  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer  extant  till  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
time  it  has  been  received  by  all  Chriftians  except  the  Sy¬ 
rians.  Jerome  acquaints  us,  that  its  authenticity  w*as 
difpuied,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  difference  between 
the  ftyle  of  it  and  the  former  E piffle.  But  this  re¬ 
markable  difference  in  ftyle  is  confined  to  the  2d  chapter 
of  the  2d  Epiftie.  No  obje&ion,  however,  can  be 
drawm  from  this  circumftance  ;  for  the  fubjedl  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  reft  of  Peter’s  writings, 
and  nothing  is  fo  well  known  than  that  different  fubjedls 
fuggeft  different  ftyles.  Peter,  in  deferibing  the  cha¬ 
rter  of  feme  flagitious  impoftors,  feels  an  indignation 
which  he  cannot  fupprefs  :  it  breaks  out,  therefore,  in 
the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  an  oriental  wTriter. 
Such  a  diverfity  of  ftyle  is  not  uncommon  in  the  belt 
writers,  efpecially  when  wrarmed  with  their  fubjeft. 

This  ohje&ion  being  removed,  we  contend  that  this 
Epiftie  was  written  by  Peter,  from  the  infeription,  Si¬ 
mon  Peter ,  a  fervant  and  an  apojlle  of  Jefus  Chrifl.  It 
appears  from  chap.  i.  16,  17,  18,  that  the  writer  wras 
one  of  the  difeiples  who  faw  the  transfiguration  of  cur 
Saviour.  Since  it  has  ^ever  been  aferibed  to  James  or 
John,  it  muft  therefore  have  been  Peter.  It  is  evident, 
from  chap.  iii.  1.  that  the  author  had  written  an  Epiftie 
before  to  the  fame  perfons,  which  is  another  circum¬ 
ftance  that  proves  Peter  to  be  the  author. 

It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  all  this  evidence  is 
merely  internal  *,  for  w^eliave  not  been  able  to  find  any 
external  evidence  upon  the  fubjeft.  If,  therefore,  the 
credit  which  w7e  give  to  any  faft  is  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
we  (hall  allow  more  authority  due  to  the  gofpels  than 
to  the  epiftles ;  more  to  thofe  epiftles  which  have  been 
generally  acknowledged  than  to  thofe  which  have  been 


controverted  :  and  therefore  no  do&rine  of  Cl  .rift  vanity  Scripture* 
ought  to  be  founded  folely  upon  them.  It  may  alfo  be 
added,  that  perhaps  the  belt  way  of  determining  what 
are  the  effential  do&rines  of  Chriftianity  would  be  to 
examine  what  are  the  dotlrines  which  occur  often  eft: 
in  the  gofpels  \  for  the  gofpels  are  the  plaincft  parts  of 
the  New  Teftament }  and  their  authenticity  is  moft 
completely  proved.  They  are  therefore  belt  fitted  for 
common  readers.  Nor  will  it  be  denied,  we  prefume, 
that  our  Saviour  taught  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  himfelf ;  that  he  repeated  them  on  different 
occafions,  and  inculcated  them  with  an  earneftnefs  pro¬ 
portionable  to  their  importance.  The  Epiftles  are  to  be 
confidercd  as  a  commentary  on  the  effential  do&rines  of 
the  gofpel,  adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of 
particular  churches,  and  perhaps  fometimes  explaining 
do&rines  of  inferior  importance.  1.  The  effential  doc¬ 
trines  are  therefore  firft  to  be  fought  for  in  the  gofpels, 
and  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  times  they  occur. 

2.  They  are  to  be  fought  for,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  un- 
controvertcd  Epiftles,  in  the  fame  manner.  3.  No  effential 
do£lrine  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  Angle  paffage,  nor  on 
the  authority  of  a  controverted  Epiftie. 

That  Peter  was  old,  and  near  his  end,  wffien  he  wrote 
this  Epiftie,  may  be  inferred  from  chap.  i.  14.  “  Know¬ 
ing  that  ffiortly  I  muft  put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as 
our  Lord  Jefus  has  fhewn  me.”  Lardner  thinks  it  was 
written  foon  after  the  former.  Others,  perhaps  with 
more  accuracy,  date  it  in  67. 

The  general  defign  of  this  Epiftie  is,  to  confirm  thc£>ef^n20f 
do6lrines  and  inftrudtions  delivered  in  the  former  •  “  to  it. 
excite  the  Chriftian  converts  to  adorn,  and  fledfaftly  ad¬ 
here  to  their  holy  religion,  as  a  religion  proceeding 
from  God,  notwdrhftanding  the  artifices  of  falfe  teachers, 
whofe  chara&er  is  at  large  deferibed  •,  or  the  perfecution 
of  their  bitter  and  inveterate  enemies.” 

The  firft  Epiftie  of  John  is  aferibed  by  the  unanimous k. 
fuffrage  of  the  ancients  to  the  beloved  difciple  of  ourpiftle  of 
Lord.  It  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  is  quoted  by  Pa- John.  Its 
pias,  by  Irermus,  and  was  received  as  genuine  by  Cle-™**1^'- 
mens  Alexandrinus,  by  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  by  Cy-^  je> 
prian,  by  Origen,  and  Eufebius.  There  is  fuch  a  refem- 
blance  between  the  ftyle  and  fentiments  of  this  Epiftles 
and  thofe  of  the  gofpel  according  to  John,  as  to  afford 
the  higheft  degree  of  internal  evidence  that  they  are  the 
compofition  of  the  fame  author.  I11  the  ftyle  of  this 
apoftle  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  and  efpecially 
in  this  Epiftie.  His  fentences,  ccnfidered  feparately,  are 
exceeding  clear  and  intelligible  ;  but  when  w  c  fearch  for 
their  connexion,  wye  frequently  meet  w’ith  greater  dif¬ 
ficulties  than  w7e  do  even  in  the  Epiftles  of  St  Paul. 

The  principal  fignature  and  charafteriftic  of  his  manner 
is  an  artlefs  and  amiable  fimnlicity,  and  a  Angular  mo- 
defty  and  candour,  in  conjuration  with  a  wonderful  fub* 
limity  of  fentiment.  His  conceptions  are  apparently  de¬ 
livered  to  us  in  the  order  in  which  they  arofe  to  his  own 
mind,  and  are  not  the  product  of  artificial  reafoning  or 
laboured  inveftigation. 

It  is  impoftible  to  fix  w’ith  any  precifion  the  date  of 
this  Epiftie,  nor  can  we  determine  to  what  perfons  it 


was  addreffed. 

The  leading  defign  of  the  apoftle  is  to  fhow  the  in--Qefi2^of 
fufficiency  of  faith,  and  the  external  profefiion  of  reli- it C  lgn  0 
gion,  feparate  from  morality  ;  to  guard  the  Chriftians 
to  whom  he  writes  againft  the  delufive  arts  of  the  cor¬ 
rupters 


s 


c 


Scripture,  rupters  of  Chriftianity,  whom 

'  to  inculcate  univerfal  benevolence.  His  admonitions 
concerning  the  neceftity  of  good  morals,  and  the  inef¬ 
ficacy  of  external  profeflions,  are  featured  over  the 
Epiftle,  but  are  molt  frequent  in  the  ift,  2d,  and  3d 
chapters.  The  enemies  or  corrupters  of  Chriftianity, 
againft  whom  he  contends,  feem  to  have  denied  that 
Jefus  was  the  Meftiah,  the  Son  of  God  (chap.  ii.  22. 
v.  I.),  and  had  a£lually  come  into  the  world  in  a  human 
form,  (chap.  iv.  2,  3.).  The  earneftnefs  and  frequency 
with  which  this  apoftle  recommends  the  duty  of  bene¬ 
volence  is  remarkable.  He  makes  it  the  aiftinguifhing 
cbara&eriftic  of  the  difciples  of  jefus,  the  only  fure 
pledge  of  our  love  to  God,  and  the  only  affurance  of 
eternal  life,  (chap.  iii.  34,  15.).  Benevolence  was  his 
favourite  theme,  which  he  affectionately  preffed  upon 
other?,  and  conftantly  praCtifed  himfelf.  It  was  confpi- 
cuous  in  his  conduct  to  his  great  Mafter,  and  in  the  reci¬ 
procal  affection  which  it  infpired  in  his  facred  breaft.  He 
continued  to  recommend  it  in  his  laft  words.  When  his 
extreme  age  and  infirmities  had  fo  wafted  his  ftrength  that 
he  was  incapable  to  exercife  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
venerable  old  man,  anxious  to  exert  in  the  fervice  of  his 
Mafter  the  little  ftrength  which  fiill  remained,  caufed 
himfelf  to  be  carried  to  church,  and,  in  the  midft  of  the 
congregation,  he  repeated  thefe  words,  “  Little  children, 
love  one  another.” 

It  has  been  obferved  by  Dr  Mill  that  the  fecond  and 
third  Epiftles  of  John  are  fo  fhort,  and  refemble  the  firft 
fo  much  in  fentiment  and  ftyle,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  contend  about  them.  The  fecond  Epiftle  con- 
fifts  only  of  13  verfes  j  and  of  thefe  eight  may  be  found 
in  the  1  ft  Epiftle,  in  which  the  fenfe  or  language  is  pre- 
cifelv  the  fame. 

The  fecond  Epiftle  is  quoted  by  Irenseus,  and  was 
received  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Both  were  ad¬ 
mitted  by  Athanafius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerufalem,  and  by 
Jerome.  The  fecond  is  addreffed  to  a  woman  of  di- 
ftinClion  whofe  name  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  Cyria 
(taking  xvya  for  a  proper  name),  by  others  Eclecla .  The 
third  is  inferibed  to  Gaius,  or  Caius  according  to  the 
Latin  orthography,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Lardner,  was 
an  eminent  Chriftian,  that  lived  in  fome  city  of  Alia 
not  far  from  Ephefus,  where  St  John  chiefly  refided 
after  his  leaving  Judea.  The  time  of  writing  thefe 
two  Epiftles  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
They  are  fo  fhort  that  an  analyfis  of  them  is  not  necef- 
fary. 

The  Epiftle  of  Jude  is  cited  by  no  ancient  Chriftian 
writer  extant  before  Clemens  Alexandrinus  about  the 
year  194  ;  but  this  author  has  tranferibed  eight  or  ten 
verfes  in  his  Stromata  and  Pedagogue.  It  is  quoted 
once  by  Tertullian  about  the  year  200  ;  by  Origen 
frequently  about  230.  It  was  not  however  received 
by  many  of  the  ancient  Chriftians,  on  account  of  a 
fuppofed  quotation  from  a  book  of  Enoch.  But  it  is 
rot  certain  that  Jude  quotes  any  book.  He  only  fays 
that  Enoch  prophefied ’  faying,  The  Lord  cometh  with 
ten  thoufand  of  his  faints .  Thefe  might  be  words  of 
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he  calls  Antichrift  \  and  a  prophecy  preferved  by  tradition,  and  inferted  occafton-  Scripture. 

ally  in  different  writings.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  there  was  fucli  a  book  as  Enoch’s  prophecies  in  the 
time  of  Jude,  though  a  book  of  that  name  was  ex¬ 
tant  in  the  fecond  and  third  centuries.  As  to  the  date 
of  this  Epiftle  nothing  beyond  conje&ure  can  be  pro- 

duCef*  .  .  .  .  *37 

The  defign  of  it  is,  by  deferibing  the  chara6ler  of  the  and  defign. 

falfe  teachers,  and  the  puniftiments  to  which  they  were 
liable,  to  caution  Chriftians  againft  liftening  to  their  fug- 
geftions,  and  being  thereby  perverted  from  the  faith  and 
purity  of  the  gcfpel. 

The  Apocalypfe  or  Revelation  has  not  always  been  The  Apo- 
unanimouily  received  as  the  genuine  produ&ion  of  thetalyPft-  Iu 
apoftle  John.  Its  authenticity 
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_  is  proved,  however,  bycJtv  “ 
the  teftimony  of  many  refpedable  authors  of  the  firft  ved/ 
centuiies.  It  is  referred  to  by  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  : 
it  was  admitted  by  Juftin  Mauyr  as  the  work  of  the 
apoftle  John.  It  is  often  quoted  by  Irenseus,  by  The- 
ophilus  biffiop  of  Antioch,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
by  Tertullian,  by  Origen,  and  by  Cyprian  of  Carthage. 

It  was  alio  received  by  heretics,  by  Novatus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  by  theDonatifts,  and  by  the  Arians.  For  the  firft 
two  centuries  no  part  of  the  New  Teftament  was  more 
univerfally  acknowledged,  or  mentioned  with  higher  re- 
fpedk  But  a  difpute  having  arifen  aboutthe  millennium, 

Caius  with  fome  others,  about  the  year  212,  to  end  the 
controverfy  as  fpeedily  and  effectually  as  poffible,  ventu¬ 
red  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  book  which  had  given 
occafion  to  it.  ^ 

The  book  of  Revelation,  as  we  learn  from  Rev.  i.  9.  The  dale 
was  written  in  the  ifie  of  Patmos.  According  to  theofit‘ 
general  teftimony  of  ancient  authors,  John  was  banifhed 
into  Patmos  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  reftored  by 
his  fucceffor  Nerva.  But  the  book  could  not  be  pu- 
bliffied  till  after  John’s  releafe,  when  he  returned  to  E- 
phefus.  As  Domitian  died  in  96,  and  his  perfecution 
did  not  commence  till  near  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  Re¬ 
velation  might  therefore  be  publilhed  in  96  or  97. 

Here  we  fhould  conclude  j  but  as  thecurious  reader  may  Percy's 
defire  to  be  informed  how  the  predi£lions  revealed  in  this  Keytothe 
book  of  St  John  have  ufually  been  interpreted  and 
plied,  we  (hall  confidently  with  our  fubjeft  fubjoin  a  ' 

hey  to  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Revelation.  This  is 
extra&ed  from  the  learned  dlffertations  of  Dr  Newton, 
biffiop  of  Briftol  (1)  :  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
a  more  full  illuftration  of  the  leveral  parts,  as  the  concife- 
nefs  of  our  plan  only  admits  a  fiiort  analyfis  or  abridg¬ 
ment  of  them. 

Nothing  of  a  prophetical  nature  occurs  in  the  firft  three  Dr  iNew. 
chapters,  except,  I.  What  is  faid  concerning  the  church  tu?’s  e* 
of  Ephefus,  that  her  “  candleftick  fhall  be  removed  out  n  °f 
of  its  place,”  which  is  now  verified,  not  only  in  this,  butphraes” 
in  all  the  other  Afialic  churches  which  exifted  at  that  which  have 
time  ;  the  light  of  the  gofpel  having  been  taken  from  been  al_ 
them,  not  only  by  their  herefies  and  divifionsfrom  with- ready, 
in,  but  by  the  arms  of  the  Saracens  from  without:  And,COOOpl"e 
2.  Concerning  the  church  of  Smyrna,  that  (he  ffiali 
“  ilave  tribulation  ten  days  that  is,  in  prophetic  lan¬ 
guage, 


world  °n  tllS  pr°ptecJeS  have  rernarkably  been  fulfilled,  end  at  this  time  are  fulfilling,  in  the 
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Scripture  guage.  u  ten  years;”  referring  to  the  persecution  of 
Dioclefian,  which  alone  of  all  the  general  perfecutions 
laded  fo  long. 

The  next  five  chapters  relate  to  the  opening  of  the 
Seven  Sea/s  ;  and  by  thefe  feals  are  intimated  fo  many 
different  periods  of  the  prophecy.  Six  of  thefe  feals  are 
opened  in  the  fixth  and  feventh  chapters. 

The  JirJl  feal  or  period  is  memorable  for  conquefls. 

It  commences  with  Vefpafian,  and  terminates  in  Nerva  ; 
and  during  this  time  Judea  was  fubjugated.  The  fe- 
cond feat'h  noted  for  war  and  daughter.  It  commences 
with  Trajan,  and  continues  through  his  reign,  and  that 
of  his  fucceffors.  In  this  period,  the  Jews  were  entire¬ 
ly  routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  great  was  the  daughter 
and  devaluation  occafioned  by  the  contending  parties. 
The  third  feal  is  charafterifed  by  a  rigorous  execution 
of  judice,  and  an  abundant  provifion  of  corn,  wine,  and 
oil.  It  commences  with  Septimius  Severus.  He  and 
Alexander  Severus  were  juft  and  fevere  emperors,  and 
at  the  fame  time  highly  celebrated  for  the  regard 
they  paid  to  the  felicity  of  their  people,  by  procu¬ 
ring  them  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  particularly 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  This  period  laded  during  the 
reigns  of  the  Septimian  family.  The  fourth  feal  is  dif- 
tinguidied  by  a  concurrence  of  evils,  fuch  as  war,  fa¬ 
mine,  pedilence,  and  wild  beads  ;  by  all  which  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  Was  remarkably  infeded  from  the  reign  of 
Maximin  to  that  of  Dioclefian.  The  fifth  feal  begins 
at  Dioclefian,  and  is  fignalized  by  the  great  perfecution, 
from  whence  arofe  that  memorable  era,  the  Era  of 
Martyrs.  With  Condantine  begins  the  fixth  feaf  a 
period  of  revolutions,  pi&ured  forth  by  great  commo¬ 
tions  in  earth  and  in  heaven,  alluding  to  the  fubverfion 
of  Paganifm  and  the  edablifhment  of  Chridianity.  This 
period  laded  from  the  reign  of  Condantine  the  Great 
to  that  of  Theodofius  the  fird.  The  feventh  feal  includes 
under  it  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy,  and.  com¬ 
prehends  feven  periods  didinguidied  by  the  founding  of 
feven  trumpets. 

As  the  feals  foretold  the  date  of  the  Roman  empire 
before  and  till  it  became  Chridian,  fo  the  trumpets  fore- 
fliow  the  fate  of  it  afterwards  ;  each  trumpet  being  an 
alarm  to  one  nation  or  other,  roudng  them  up  to  over¬ 
throw  that  empire. 

Four  of  thefe  trumpets  are  founded  in  the  eighth 
chapter. 

At  the  founding  of  the  fird,  Alaric  and  his  Goths 
invade  the  Roman  empire,  befiege  Rome  twice,  and  fet 
it  on  dre  in  feveral  places.  At  the  founding  of  the  fe- 
cond,  Attila  and  his  Huns  wade  the  Roman  provinces, 
and  compel  the  eadern  emperor  Theodofius  the  fecond, 
and  the  wedern  emperor  Valentinian  the  third,  to  fub- 
mit  to  diameful  terms.  At  the  founding  of  the  third, 
Genferic  and  his  Vandals  arrive  from  Africa  ;  fpoil  and 
plunder  Rome,  and  fet  fail  again  with  immenfe  wealth 
and  innumerable  captives.  At  the  founding  of  the 
fourth,  Odoacer  and  the  Heruli  put  an  end  to  the  very 
name  of  the  wedern  empire  ;  Theodoric  founds  the 
kingdom  of  the  Odrogoths  in  Italy  ;  and  at  lad  Italy 
becomes  a  province  of  the  eadern  empire,  Rome  being 
governed  by  a  duke  under  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  As 
the  foregoing  trumpets  relate  chiefly  to  the  downfal  of 
the  wedern  empire,  fo  do  the  following  to  that  of  the 
eadern.  They  are  founded  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
part  of  the  eleventh  chapters.  At  the  founding  of  the 
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fifth  trumpet,  Mahomet,  that  blazing  dar,  appears,  o-  Scripture, 
pens  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  with  his  locufts  the  Arabi- 
ans  darkens  the  fun  and  air.  And  at  the  founding  of  the 
fixth,  a  period  not  yet  finidied,  the  four  angels,  that  is, 
the  four  fultans,  or  leaders  of  the  Turks  and  Othmans, 
are  loofed  from  the  river  Euphrates.  The  Greek  or 
Eadern  empire  was  cruelly  “  hurt  and  tormented”  un¬ 
der  the  fifth  trumpet ;  but  under  the  fixth,  was  “  flam,’* 
and  utterly  dedroyed. 

The  Latin  or  Wedern  Church  not  being  reclaimed 
by  the  ruin  of  the  Greek  or  Eadern,  but  Hill  perfifting- 
in  their  idolatry  and  wickednefs  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  chapter,  and  under  the  found  of  this  fixth  trumpet, 
is  introduced  a  vifion  preparative  to  the  prophecies  re- 
fpe6Hng  the  Wedern  Church,  wherein  an  angel  is  repre¬ 
sented,  having  in  his  hand  a  little  book,  or  codicil,  de- 
fcribing  the  calamities  that  fnould  overtake  that  church. 

The  meafuring  of  the  temple  fhows,  that  during  all  this 
period  there  will  be  fome  true  Chriftians,  who  will  con¬ 
form  themfelves  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word,  even  whilft 
the  outer  court,  that  is,  the  external  and  more  extenfive 
part  of  this  temple  or  church,  is  trodden  under  foot  by 
Gentiles,  i.  e.  fuch  Chriftians  as,  in  their  idolatrous 
worihip  and  perfecting  pra&ice,  refemble  and  outdo  the 
Gentiles  themfelves.  Yet  againd  thefe  corrupters  of  re¬ 
ligion  there  will  always  be  fome  true  witneffes  to  proteft, 
who,  however  they  may  be  overborne  at  times,  and  in 
appearance  reduced  to  death,  yet  will  arife  again  from 
time  to  time,  till  at  lad  they  triumph  and  glorioufly  a- 
fcend.  The  eleventh  chapter  concludes  with  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  feventh  trumpet. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter,  by  the  woman  bearing  a  man- 
child  is  to  be  uTvlerftood  the  Chridian  church  ;  by  the 
great  red  dragon,  the  heathen  Roman  empire  ;  by  the 
man-child  whom  the  woman  bore,  Condantine  the 
Great ;  and  by  the  war  in  heaven,  the  con  teds  between 
the  Chridian  and  Heathen  religions. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  by  the  bead  with  feven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  unto  whom  the  dragon  gave  his 
power,  feat,  and  great  authority,  is  to  be  underdood, 
not  Pagan  but  Chridian,  not  imperial  but  papal  Rome  •> 
in  fubmitting  to  whofe  religion,  the  world  did  in  efteft 
fubmit  again  to  the  religion  of  the  dragon.  The  ten¬ 
horned  bead  therefore  reprefents  the  Romidi  church 
and  date  in  general  :  but  the  bead  with  two  horns  like 
a  lamb  is  the  Roman  clergy  ;  and  that  image  of  the 
ten-horned  bead,  which  the  two-horned  bead  caufed  to 
be  made,  and  infpired  with  life,  is  the.  pope;  whofe 
number  is  666,  according  to  the  numerical  powers  of 
the  letters  condituting  the  Roman  name  Ax%m,  Latinus , 
or  its  equivalent  in  Hebrew ,  Jvwi  Rornith . 
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Scripture  lading  gofpel,  the  fird  principal  effort  made  towards  a 
II  reformation  by  that  public  oppofition  formed  againd  the 
Scruple.  ,  ^j^jp  0f  faints  and  images  by  emperors  and  bifliops  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  5  by  the  angel  crying, 
“-Babylon  is  fallen,”  the  Waldenfes  and  Albigenfes, 
who  pronounced  the  church  of  Rome  to  be  the  A- 
■pocalyptic  Babylon,  and  denounced  her  deftruftion  ; 
and  by  the  third  angel  Martin  Luther  and  his  fellow 
reformers,  who  proteded  againd  all  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  as  dedruftive  to  falvation.  For 
an  account  of  the  doftrines  and  precepts  contained  in 
the  Scriptures,  fee  Theology.  For  proofs  of  their 
divine  origin,  fee  Religion,  Prophecy,  and  Mira¬ 
cles. 

SCRIVENER,  one  who  draws  contrafts,  or  wdiofe 
bufinefs  it  is  to  place  money  at  intered.  If  a  ferivener 
be  entruded  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the  intered  j 
and  if  he  fail,  the  obligee  (hall  bear  the  lofs  :  and  fo 
it  is  if  he  receive  the  principal  and  deliver  up  the  bond ; 
for  being  entruded  with  the  fecurity  itfelf,  it  mud  be 
prefumed  that  he  is  truded  with  power  to  receive  inte¬ 
red  or  principal  *,  and  the  giving  up  the  bond  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  money  fhall  be  a  difeharge  thereof.  But 
if  a  ferivener  (liall  be  entruded  with  a  mortgage-deed, 
he  hath  only  authority  to  receive  the  intered,  not  the 
principal ;  the  giving  up  the  deed  in  this  cafe  not  being 
fufficient  to  redore  the  edate,  but  there  mud  be  a  re¬ 
conveyance,  8tc.  It  is  held,  where  a  ferivener  puts  out 
his  client’s  money  on  a  bad  fecurity,  which  upon  in¬ 
quiry  might  have  been  eafily  found  fo,  yet  he  cannot  in 
equity  be  charged  to  anfwer  for  the  money  ;  for  it  is 
here  faid,  no  one  would  venture  to  put  out  money  of 
another  upon  a  fecurity,  if  he  were  obliged  to  warrant 
and  make  it  good  in  cafe  a  lofs  ihould  happen,  without 
any  fraud  in  him. 

SCROBICULUS  cordis,  the  fame  as  Anticar- 
bium. 

SCROFANELLO,  in  Ichthyology ,  a  name  by 
which  fome  have  called  a  fmall  fifh  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  more  ufually  known  by  the  name  of  the  fcor- 
pcena . 

SCROLL,  in  Heraldry .  See  that  article,  chap.  iv. 
feft.  9.  When  the  motto  relates  to  the  cred,  the  fcroll 
is  properly  placed  above  the  achievement ;  otherwife  it 
fliould  be  annexed  to  the  efcutcheon.  Thofe  of  the 
order  of  knighthood  are  generally  placed  round  fliields. 

SCROPHULA,  the  king’s  evil.  See  Medicine, 
N°  349- 

SCROPHULARIA,  Figyvort,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  Perforate?.  See 
Botany  Index . 

SCROTUM.  See  Anatomy,  N°  220. 

SCRUPLE,  Scrupulus,  or  Scrupulum ,  the  lead 
of  the  weights  ufed  by  the  ancients,  which  amongd 
the  Romans  was  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce,  or  the  3d 
part  of  a  dram.  The  fcruple  is  dill  a  weight  among 
us,  containing  the  3d  part  of  a  dram,  or  20  grains. 
Among  goldfmiths  it  is  24  grains. 

SCRUPLE,  in  Chaldean  Chronology ,  is  t^Vo-  part 
an  hour,  called  by  the  Hebrews  helakin.  Thefe  fcruples 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Jews,  Arabs,  and  other  eadern 
people,  in  computations  of  time. 

SCRUPLES  of  half  Duration ,  an  arch  of  the  moon’s 
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orbit,  which  the  moon’s  centre  deferibes  fiom  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  eclipfe  to  its  middle. 

SCRUPLES  of  Immerjion  or  Incidence ,  an  arch  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  which  her  centre  deferibes  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  eclipfe  to  the  time  when  its  centre  falls 
into  the  fliadow. 

SCRUPLES  of  ILmerfi on ,  an  arch  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
which  her  centre  deferibes  in  the  time  from  the  fird 
emerfion  of  the  moon’s  limb  to  the  end  of  the  eclipfe. 

SCRUTINY,  ( Scrutinium ),  in  the  primitive  church, 
an  examination  or  probation  praftifed  in  the  lad  week 
of  Lent,  on  the  catechumens,  who  were  to  receive  bap- 
tifm  on  the  Eader-day.  The  ferutiny  was  performed 
with  a  great  many  ceremonies,  Exorcifms  and  prayers 
were  made  over  the  heads  of  the  catechumens ;  and  on 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  Creed  were  given 
them,  which  they  were  afterwards  made  to  rehearfe.- 
This  cudom  was  more  in  ufe  in  the  church  of  Rome 
than  anywhere  elfe  ;  though  it  appears,  by  fome  miffals, 
to  have  been  likewife  ufed,  though  much  later,  in  the 
Gallican  church.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  ceafed  about 
the  year  860.  Some  traces  of  this  praftice  dill  remain 
at  Vienne,  in  Dauphine,  and  at  Liege. 

Scrutiny,  is  alfo  ufed,  in  the  Canon  Law ,  for  a  ticket 
or  little  paper  billet,  wherein  at  eleftions  the  electors 
write  their  votes  privately,  fo  as  it  may  not  be  known 
for  whom  they  vote.  Among  us  the  term  ferutiny  is 
chiefly  ufed  for  a  drift  perulal  and  examination  of  the 
feveral  votes  hadily  taken  at  an  eleftion  ;  in  order  to 
find  out  any  irregularities  committed  therein,  by  un¬ 
qualified  voters,  &c. 

SCRUTORE,  or  Scrutoir  (from  the  French  ef 
critoire f  a  kind  of  cabinet,  with  a  door  or  lid  opening 
downwards,  for  conveniency  of  writing  on,  &c. 

SCRY,  in  falconry,  denotes  a  large  flock  of  fowl. 

SCUDDING,  the  movement  by  which  a  fliip  is  car¬ 
ried  precipitately  before  a  temped.  As  a  fliip  flies  with 
amazing  rapidity  through  the  water  whenever  this  ex¬ 
pedient  is  put  in  praftice,  it  is  never  attempted  in  a 
contrary  wind,  unlefs  when  her  condition  renders  her 
incapable  of  fudaining  the  mutual  effort  of  the  wind 
and  waves  any  longer  on  her  fide,  without  being 
expofed  to  the  mod  imminent  danger  of  being  over- 
fet. 


ScruDle 

I! 

Scudding. 


A  (hip  either  feuds  with  a  fail  extended  on  her  fore- 
mad,  or,  if  the  dorm  is  exceflive,  without  any  fail : 
which,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  is  called  feudding  under  bare 
poles.  In  floops  and  fchooners,  and  other  fmall  veffels^ 
the  fail  employed  for  this  purpofe  is  called  the  fquavc 
fail.  In  large  (hips,  it  is  either  the  forefail  at  large, 
reefed,  or  with  its  goofe-wings  extended,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  temped  ;  or  it  is  the  fore-top  fail, 
clofe  reefed,  and  lowered  on  the  cap  •  which  lad  is 
particularly  ufed  when  the  fea  runs  fo  high  as  to  becalm 
the  forefail  occafionally,  a  circumdance  which  expofes 
the  fliip  to  the  danger  of  broaching  to.  The  principal 
hazards  incident  to  feudding  are  generally,  a  pooping 
fea  ;  the  difficulty  of  deering,  which  expofes  the  veffel 
perpetually  to  the  rifk  of  broaching  to ;  and  the  want  of 
fufficient  fea-room.  A  fea  driking  the  fliip  violently  on 
the  dern  may  dafh  it  inwards,  by  which  (he  mud  inevi¬ 
tably  founder.  In  broaching  to  (that  is,  inclining  fud- 
denly  to  windward),  die  is  threatened  with  being  imme¬ 
diately  overturned  3  and,  for  want  of  fea-room,  fhe  is  en- 
G  dangered 
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cuddmsr,  dangered  by  Shipwreck  on  a  lee-fhore,  a  circumftance 
Sculponeas.  ^QQ  dreadful  to  require  explanation, 

VlTr_v  W  SCULPONEAi,  among  the  Romans,  a  kind  of 


] 


s  c  u 


fli oes  worn  by  (laves  of  both  fexcs.  Thefe  (hoes  were  Sculps fd 
only  blocks  of  wood  made  hollow,  like  the  French 
bots. 


SCULPTURE, 


Definition  I S  the  art  of  carving  wood  or  hewing  (lone  into  ima- 
offculp-  ges.  It  is  an  art  of  the  moil  remote  antiquity, 

ture\  f  being  pra&ifed,  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  before  the 
Origin  0  genera]  deluge.  We  are  induced  to  aflign  to  it  this 
early  origin,  by  confidering  the  expedients  by  which, 
in  the  firft  Rages  of  fociety,  men  have  everywhere  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  alphabetic  characters.  Thefe,  it  is 
uriiverfally  known,  have  been  pi  Clare- writing,  fuch  as 
that  of  the  Pvlexicans,  which,  in  the  progrefs  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  knowledge,  was  gradually  improved  into  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  na¬ 
tions.  See  HiEROGLYrHics. 

That  mankind  (liould  have  lived  near  1700  years, 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  flood  of  Noah, 
without  falling  upon  any  method  to  make  their  concep¬ 
tions  permanent,  or  to  communicate  them  to  a  diftance, 
is  extremely  improbable  ;  efpecially  w'hen  we  call  to 
mind  that  fuch  methods  of  writing  have  been  found,  in 
modern  times,  among  people  much  lefs  enlightened  than 
thofe  mul  have  been  who  were  capable  of  building 
fuch  a  veffel  as  the  ark.  But  if  the  antediluvians  were 
acquainted  with  any  kind  of  'writing,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  its  being  hieroglyphical  writing.  Mr  Bryant 
has  proved  that  the  Chaldeans  were  poficiTed  of  that  art 
#  j.U(l  before  the  Egyptians  ;  and  Berofus  *  informs  us,  that 
Syncellum ,  a  delineation  of  all  the  monftrous  forms  which  inhabit- 
p.  37*  ed  the  chaos,  when  this  earth  was  in  that  date,  was  to 
be  feen  in  the  temple  of  Bdus  in  Babylon.  This  deli¬ 
neation,  as  he  defcribes  it,  rauft  have  been  a  hiftory  in 
hieroglyphical  charaClers  ;  for  it  confided  of  human  fi¬ 
gures  with  wings,  with  tw'o  heads,  and  fome  with  the 
horns  and  legs  of  goats.  This  is  exaCtly  fimilar  to  the 
hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  Egyptians  ;  and  it  was 
preferved,  our  author  fays,  both  in  drawings  and  engra¬ 
vings  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  Babylon.  As  Chal¬ 
dee  was  the  firft  peopled  region  of  the  earth  after  the 
f  ffiji.  Nat.  flood,  and  as  it  appears  from  Pliny  f,  as  well  as  from 
lib.  vii.  cap.  Berofus,  that  the  art  of  engraving  on  bricks  baked  in 
5^  the  fun  was  there  carried  to  a  confiderable  degree  of 

perfeCHon  at  a  very  early  period,  the  probability  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  derived  the  art  of  hierogly¬ 
phical  writing,  and  confequently  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  of  fculpture,  from  their  antediluvian  anceflors. 
not  folely  ^  1S  generally  thought  that  fculpture  had  its  origin 
from  idota-  from  idolatry,  as  it  was  found  neceflary  to  place  before 
try;  the  people  the  images  of  their  gods  to  enliven  the  fer¬ 

vour  of  their  devotion  :  but  this  is  probably  a  miftake. 
The  worfhip  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  only  gods 
of  the  heathen  nations,  prevailed  fo  long  before  the  dei¬ 
fication  of  dead  men  was  thought  of  (fee  Polytheism), 
that  we  cannot  fuppofe  mankind  to  have  been,  during 
all  that  time,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  hieroglyphical  wri¬ 
ting.  But  the  deification  of  departed  heroes  undoubt¬ 
edly  gave  rife  to  the  almoft  univerfal  pra&ice  of  reprp- 
fenting  the  gods  by  images  of  a  human  form  ;  and 
therefore  we  mud  conclude,  that  the  elements  of  fculp¬ 


ture  were  known  before  that  art  was  employed  to  en¬ 
liven  the  devotion  of  idolatrous  worfliippers.  The  py¬ 
ramids  and  obelifks  of  Egypt,  which  were  probably 
temples,  or  rather  altars,  dedicated  to  the  fun  (fee  Py¬ 
ramid),  were  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  hiero- 
glyj  liical  emblems  of  men,  beafis,  birds,  fifhes,  and  rep¬ 
tiles.  at  a  period  prior  to  that  in  which  there  is  any  un¬ 
exceptionable  evidence  that  mere  flatue-worlhip  pre¬ 
vailed  even  in  that  nurfery  of  idolatry. 

But  though  it  appears  thus  evident  that  piblure-  tj10U^  jt 
writing  wras  the  firft  employment  of  the  fculptor,  we  probably 
are  far  from  imagining  that  idolatrous  worihip  did  not  contributed 
contribute  to  carry  his  art  to  that  perfection  which  it  to  carry 
attained  in  fome  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Even  in 
the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  when  the  other  fine  arts  were*61  e 
almoft  extinguished,  the  mummery  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  veneration  which  (he  taught  for  her 
faints  and  martyrs,  preferved  among  the  Italians  (bine 
veftiges  of  the  fifter-arts  of  fculpture  and  painting;  and 
therefore,  as  human  nature  is  everywhere  the  lame,  it 
is  rcafonable  to  believe  that  a  fimilar  veneration  fo'r  he¬ 
roes  and  demigods  would,  among  the  ancient  nations, 
have  a  fimilar  efFefl.  But  if  this  be  fo,  the  piefump- 
tion  is,  that  the  Chaldeans  were  the  firft  who  invented 
the  art  of  hewing  blocks  of  wood  and  ftone  into  the  fi¬ 
gures  of  men  and  other  animals ;  for  the  Chaldeans  were 
unqueftionably  the  firft  idolaters,  and  their  early  pro- 
grefs  in  fculpture  is  confirmed  by  the  united  teftimonies 
of  Berofus,  Alexander  Polyhiftor,  Apollodorus,  and 
Pliny  ;  not  to  mention  the  eaftern  tradition,  that  the 
father  of  Abraham  was  a  ftatuary.  ^ 

Again  ft  this  conclufion  Mr  Bromley,  in  his  late  Hi- Mr  Brom- 
ftory  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  urged  fome  plaufible  argu-  ley’s  theo- 
ments.  In  Rating  thefe  he  profefles  not  to  be  original,  *7,  that 
or  to  derive  his  information  fiom  the  fountain-head  ^invent- 
antiquity.  He  adopts,  as  he  tells  us,  the  theory  of  a  ed  by  the 
French  waiter,  who  maintains,  that  in  the  year  of  the  Scythians, 
world  1949,  about  300  years  after  the  deluge,  the  Scy- 
r*  ians  under  Brouma,  a  descendant  of  Magog  the  fon 
of  Japhet,  extended  their  conquefts  over  the  greater  part 
of  Afia.  According  to  this  fyftem,  Brouma  was  not 
only  the  civilizer  of  India,  and  the  author  of  the  brami- 
nical  do&rines,  but  alfo  diffufed  the  principles  of  the 
Scythian  mythology  over  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Greece,  and 
the  continent  of  Afia. 

Of  thefe  principles  Pvtfr  Bromley  has  given  us  no  di- 
ftinCt  enumeration  ;  the  account  which  he  gives  of  them 
is  not  to  be  found  in  one  place,  but  to  be  collebled  from 
a  variety  of  diftant  paflages.  In  attempting  therefore 
to  prefent  the  fubftance  of  his  fcattered  hints  in  one 
view',  we  will  not  be  confident  that  we  'have  omitted 
none  of  them.  The  ox,  fays  he,  was  the  Scythian  em¬ 
blem  of  the  generator  of  animal  life,  and  hence  it  be¬ 
came  the  principal  divinity  of  the  Arabians.  The  ier- 
pent  was  the  fymbol  of  the  fource  of  intelligent  nature. 

Thefe  were  the  common  points  of  union  in  all  the  firft 

religions 
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Trillions  of  the  earth.  From  Egypt  the  Ifraelites  car* 
ried  with  them  a  religious  veneration  for  the  ox  and  the 
ferpent.  Their  veneration  for  the  ox  appeared  foon  af¬ 
ter4  they  marched  into  the  wildernefs,  when  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Mofes  they  called  upon  Aaron  to  make  them 
gods  which  (hould  go  before  them.  The  idea  of  ha¬ 
ving  an  idol  to  go  before  them,  fays  our  author,  was 
completely  Scythian  ;  for  fo  the  Scythians  acted  in  all 
their  progrefs  through  Alia,  with  this  difference,  that 
their  idol  was  a  living  animal.  The  Ifraelites  having 
gained  their  favourite  god,  which  was  an  ox  (not  a  calf 
as  it  is  rendered  in  the  book  of  Exodus),  next  proceed¬ 
ed  to  hold  a  feftival,  which  was  to  be  accompanied 
with  dancing  *?  a  fpecies  of  gaiety  common  in  the  fe Ri¬ 
vals  which  were  held  in  adoration  of  the  emblematic 
Urotal  or  ox  in  that  very  part  of  Arabia  near  Mount 
Sinai  where  this  event  took  place.  It  is  mentioned 
too  as  a  curious  and  important  fa&,  that  the  ox  which 
was  revered  in  Arabia  was  called  Adoncu .  According¬ 
ly  Aaron  announcing  the  feaft  to  the  ox  or  golden  cak, 
fpeaks  thus,  to-morrow  is  a  feq/l  to  Adonai ,  which  is  in 
our  tranilation  rendered  to  the  Lord.  In  the  time  of 
Jeroboam  we  read  of  the  golden  calves  fet  up  as  obje&s 
of  worfliip  at  Bethel  and  Dan.  Nor  was  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  cx  confined  to  Scythia,  to  Egypt,  and  to 
Afia  ;  it  extended  much  farther.  The  ancient  Cimbri, 
as  the  Scythians  did,  carried  an  ox  of  bronze  before  them 
on  all  their  expeditions.  Mr  Bromley  alfo  informs  us, 
that  as  great  refpeft  was  paid  to  the  living  ox  among 
the  Greeks  as  was  offered  to  its  fymbol  among  other  na¬ 
tions. 

The  emblem  of  the  ferpent,  continues  Mr  Bromley, 
was  marked  yet  more  decidedly  by  the  exprefs  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty.  That  animal  had  ever  been 
confidered  as  emblematic  of  the  fupreme  generating 
power  of  intelligent  life  :  And  was  that  idea,  fays  he, 
difeouraged,  fo  far  as  it  went  to  be  a  fign  or  fymbol  of 
life,  when  God  faid  to  Mofes,  “  Make  thee  a  brazen 
ferpent,  and  fet  it  on  a  pole,  and  it  fhall  come  to  pafs 
that  every  one  who  is  bitten,  when  he  lookelh  on  it, 
fhall  live.”  In  Egypt  the  ferpent  (lirrounded  their  Ifis 
and  Ofiris,  the  diadems  of  their  princes,  and  the  bon¬ 
nets  of  their  priefts.  The  ferpent  made  a  diftinguiftied 
figure  in  Grecian  fculpture.  The  fable  of  Ecbidne, 
the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  gave  her  figure  termina¬ 
ting  as  a  ferpent  to  all  the  founders  of  (fates  in  Greece  ; 
from  which  their  earlieft  fculptors  reprefented  in  that 
form  the  Titan  princes,  Cecrops,  Draco,  and  even  Eric- 
thonius.  Befides  the  fpear  of  the  image  of  Minerva, 
which  Phidias  made  for  the  citadel  of  Athens,  he  pla¬ 
ced  a  ferpent,  which  was  fuppofed  to  guard  that  god- 
defs. 

The  ferpent  was  combined  with  many  other  figures. 
It  fometimes  was  coiled  round  an  egg  as  an  emblem  of 
the  creation  j  fometimes  round  a  trident,  to  fliow  its 
power  over  the  fca  \  fometimes  it  encircled  a  flambeau, 
to  reprefent  life  and  death. 

In  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Scythia  and  India,  the  di¬ 
vinity  was  reprefented  on  the  leaves  of  the  tamara  or 
lotus.  Pan  was  worfhipped  as  a  god  in  that  country, 
as  well  as  over  the  eaft.  Their  fphinxes,  and  all  their 
combined  figures  of  animal  creation,  took  their  origin 
from  the  mother  of  the  Scythians,  who  brought  forth 
an  offspring  that  was  half  a  tvoman  and  half  a  ferpent. 
Their  pyramids  and  obelifks  arofe  from  the  idea  of  dame 


the  fir  ft  emblem  of  the  fupreme  principle,  introduced  by 
the  Scythians,  and  which  even  the  induence  of  Zoroa- 
fter  and  the  Magi  could  not  remove. 

We  are  told  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Brouma  of  the  Indians  ,  that  both  are 
reprefented  as  feated  on  a  fwan  fwimming  over  the 
waves,  to  indicate  that  each  was  the  god  of  humid  na¬ 
ture,  not  the  god  of  wine,  but  the  god  of  waters.  The 
mitre  of  Bacchus  was  (haped  like  half  an  egg  ;  an  em¬ 
blem  taken  from  this  circuraftance,  that  at  the  creation 
the  egg  from  which  all  things  fprung  was  divided  in  the 
middle.  Pan  alfo  was  revered  among  the  Scythians  ; 
and  from  that  people  were  derived  all  the  emblems  by 
which  the  Greeks  reprefented  this  divinity. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  our  author  through  the 
whole  of  this  fubjefr  'y  and  were  we  to  fubmit  to  the  la¬ 
bour  of  collecting  and  arranging  bis  fcattered  materials, 
we  (hould  (till  view  his  fyftem  with  fome  degree  of  fuf- 
picion.,  It  is  drawn,  as  he  informs  us,  from  the  work  o£ 

M.  D’Ancarville,  intitled,  Recherches  fur  POrigine , 

I'Efprit ,  et  les  Progres ,  des  Arts  de  la  Grece .  ^ 

To  form  concluiions  concerning  the  origin  of  nations,  ;u  founded, 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  without 
the  aid  of  hiftorical  evidence,  by  analogies  which  are 
fometimes  accidental,  and  often  fanciful,  is  a  mode  of 
reafoning  which  cannot  readily  be  admitted.  There 
may  indeed,  vre  acknowledge,  be  refemblances  in  the  re¬ 
ligion,  language,  manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  different  na¬ 
tions,  fo  ftnking  and  fo  numerous,  that  to  doubt  of 
their  being  defeended  from  the  fame  (lock  would  favour 
of  fcepticilin.  But  hiftorical  theories  muft  not  he  adopt¬ 
ed  rafhly.  We  muft  be  certain  that  the  evidence  is 
credible  and  fatisfa£lory  before  we  proceed  to  deduce 
any  concluiions.  We  muft  £rft  know  whether  the 
Scythian  hiftory  itfelf  be  authentic,  before  we  make 
any  comparifon  with  the  hiftory  of  other  nations.  But 
what  is  called  the  Scythian  hiftory,  every  man  of  learn¬ 
ing  knows  to  be  a  colle&ion  of  fables.  Herodotus  and 
Juftin  are  the  two  ancient  writers  from  whom  we  have 
the  fulled;  account  of  that  warlike  nation  ;  butthefe  two 
hiftorians  contradicl  each  other,  and  both  wrrite  what 
cannot  be  believed  of  the  fame  people  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  progrefs.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  there  was  a 
long  and  violent  conteft  between  the  Scythians  and  E- 
gyptians  about  the  antiquity  of  their  refpeCtive  nations  *, 
and  after  Hating  the  arguments  on  each  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion,  which,  as  he  gives  them  *,  are  nothing  to  the  pur-  *  jqp.  p. 
pofe,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the  claim  of  the  Scy-cap.  1. 
thians.  Herodotus  was  too  partial  to  the  Egyptians, 
not  to  give  them  the  palm  of  antiquity  :  and  he  was 
probably  in  the  right  y  for  Juftin  deferibes  his  moll  an¬ 
cient  of  nations,  even  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hyftafpes, 
as  ignorant  of  all  tile  arts  of  civil  life.  “  They  occu¬ 
pied  their  land  in  common  (fays  he),  and  cultivated 
none  of  it.  They  had  no  houfes  nor  fettled  habitations, 
but  wandered  with  their  cattle  from  defert  to  defert. 

In  thefe  rambles  they  carried  their  wives  and  children 
in  tumbrels  covered  with  the  (kins  of  beads,  which  fer- 
ved  as  houfes  to  protedl  them  from  the  ftorms  of  win¬ 
ter.  They  were  without  laws,  governed  by  the  didfates 
of  natural  equity.  They  coveted  not  gold  or  filver  like 
the  reft  of  mankind,  and  lived  upon  milk  and  honey. 

Though  they  were  expofed  to  extreme  cold,  and  had 
abundance  of  flocks,  they  knew  not  how  to  make  gar¬ 
ments  of  wool,  but  clothed  themfelves  in  the  (kins  of 
G  2  wild 
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wild  beafts  f This  is  the  moft  favourable  account 
which  any  ancient  writer  gives  of  the  Scythians.  By 
Strabo  %  and  Herodotus  j  they  are  reprefen  ted  as  the 
moft  favage  of  mortals,  delighting  in  war  and  bloodfhed, 
cutting  the  throats  of  all  Grangers  who  came  among 
them,  eating  their  flefh,  and  making  cups  and  pots  of 
their  fkulls.  Is  it  conceivable  that  fuch  favages  could 
be  fculptors  5  or  that,  even  fuppofmg  their  manners  to 
have  been  fuch  as  Juftin  reprefents  them,  a  people  fo 
fimple  and  ignorant  could  have  impofed  their  mytho¬ 
logy  upon  the  Chaldeans,  Phenicians,  and  Egyptians, 
whom  we  know  by  the  moft  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  have  been  great  and  polifhed  nations  fo  early  as  in 
the  days  of  Abraham  ?  No  !  We  could  as  foon  admit 
other  novelties  of  more  importance,  with  which  the 
French  of  the  prefen t  age  pretend  to  enlighten  the 
world,  as  this  origin  afligned  by  Mr  Bromley  to  the  art 
of  fculpture,  unlefs  fupported  by  better  authority  than 
that  of  D’Ancarville. 

The  inference  of  our  author  from  the  name  of  the 
facred  ox  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  dancing  and  gaiety 
which  wTere  common  in  the  religious  feftivals  of  the 
Arabians,  appears  to  us  to  be  very  haftily  drawn.  At 
the  early  period  of  the  departure  of  the  Ifraelites  from 
Egypt,  the  language  of  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians,  and 
Arabians,  differed  not  more  from  each  other  than  do 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Greek  tongue  which  are 
found  in  the  poems  of  Homer  (fee  Philology,  Se<ft. 
III.)  '■>  and  it  is  certain,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  golden-calf,  the  Hebrews  were  {gran¬ 
gers  to  every  fpecies  of  idolatry  but  that  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  their  houfe  of  bondage. 
See  Remphan. 

Taking  for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  Scythians  did 
not  impcfe  their  mythology  on  the  eaftern  nations,  and 
that  the  art  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  hieroglyphic  writing 
and  idolatrous  worfhip,  prevailed  flrft  among  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  this 
art  through  fome  other  nations  of  antiquity,  till  we  bring 
it  to  Greece,  where  it  was  carried  to  the  higheft  per¬ 
fection  to  which  it  has  yet  attained. 

The  firft  intimation  that  we  have  of  the  art  of  fculp¬ 
ture  is  in  the  book  of  Genefis,  where  we  are  informed, 
that  when  Jacob,  by  the  divine  command,  was  return¬ 
ing  to  Canaan,  his  wife  Rachel  carried  along  with  her 
the  teraphim  or  idols  of  her  father.  Thefe  we  are  af- 
fured  were  fmall,  fince  Rachel  found  it  fo  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceal  them  from  her  father,  notwithftanding  his  anxious 
fearch.  We  are  ignorant,  however,  how  thefe  images 
were  made,  or  of  what  materials  they  were  compofed. 
The  firft  .perfon  mentioned  as  an  artift  of  eminence  is 
Bezaleel,  who  formed  the  cherubims  which  covered  the 
mercy- feat. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  cultivated  the  art  of  fculpture  ; 
but  there  were  two  circumftances  which  obftruCted  its 
progrefs,  1.  The  perfons  of  the  Egyptians  were  not 
poffeffed  of  the  graces  of  form,  of  elegance,  or  of  fym- 
metry  j  and  of  confequence  they  had  no  perfect  ftandard 
to  model  their  tafte.  They  refembled  the  Chinefe  in 
the  caft  of  their  face,  in  their  great  bellies,  and  in  the 
clumfy  rounding  of  their  contours.  2.  They  were  re- 
ftrained  by  their  laws  to  the  principles  and  praCHces  of 
their  anceftors,  and  were  not  permitted  to  introduce  any 
innovations.  Their  ftatues  were  always  formed  in  the 
fame  ftiff  attitude,  with  the  arms  hanging  perpendicular¬ 


ly  down  the  Tides.  What  perfection  were  they  capable 
of  who  knew  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  chairmen  ? 

So  far  were  they  from  attempting  any  improvements, 
that  in  the  time  of  Adrian  the  art  continued  in  the 
fame  rude  ftate  as  at  firft  j  and  when  their  flavifh  adu¬ 
lation  for  that  emperor  induced  them  to  place  the  fta- 
tue  of  his  favourite  Antinous  among  the  objeCts  of 
their  worfhip,  the  fame  inanimate  ftiftnefs  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  body  and  pofition  of  the  arms  was  obferved. 

We  believe  it  will  icarcely  be  neceffary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  Egyptian  ftatue  juft  now  mentioned  is 
very  different  from  the  celebrated  ftatue  of  Antinous, 
of  which  fo  many  moulds  have  been  taken  that  imita¬ 
tions  of  it  are  now  to  be  met  with  almoft  in  every  cabi¬ 
net  in  Europe. 

Nothwithftanding  the  attachment  of  the  Egyptians  to 
ancient  ufages,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  difcovered  two 
different  ftyles  of  fculpture  which  prevailed  at  different 
periods.  The  firft  of  thefe  ends  with  the  conqueft  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyfes.  The  fecond  begins  at  that  time, 
and  extends  beyond  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  j 
In  the  firft  ftyle,  the  lines  which  form  the  contour  are  Firft  ftyle. 
ftraight  and  projecting  a  little  \  tile  pofition  is  ftiff  and 
unnatural  :  In  fitting  figures  the  legs  are  parallel,  the 
feet  fqueezed  together,  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  fides  ^ 
but  in  the  figures  of  women  the  left  arm  is  folded  aerofs 
the  bread:  $  the  bones  and  mufcles  are  faintly  difcernible  j 
the  eyes  are  fiat  and  looking  obliquely,  and  the  eyebrows 
funk — features  which  deftroy  entirely  the  beauty  of  the 
head  j  the  cheek-bones  are  high,  the  chin  fmall  and 
piked  ;  the  ears  are  generally  placed  higher  than  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  the  feet  are  too  large  and  flat.  In  fhort,  if 
we  are  to  look  for  any  model  in  the  ftatues  of  Egypt, 
it  is  not  for  the  model  of  beauty  but  of  deformity.  The 
ftatues  of  men  are  naked,  only  they  have  a  fhort  apron, 
and  a  few  folds  of  drapery  furrounding  their  waift  : 

The  veftments  of  women  arc  only  diftinguiffiable  by  the 
border,  which  rifes  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the 
ftatue.  In  this  age  it  is  evident  the  Egyptians  knew 
little  of  drapery.  g 

Of  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture  pra&iced  among  the  Second 
Egyptians,  Winkelman  thinks  he  has  found  fpecimens  %le. 
in  the  two  figures  of  bafaltes  in  the  Capitol,  and  in  an¬ 
other  figure  at  Villa  Albani,  the  head  of  which  has 
been  renewed.  The  firft  two  of  thefe,  he  remarks,  bear 
vifible  traces  of  the  former  ftyle,  which  appear  efpecial- 
ly  in  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  fhortnefs  of  the. chin. 

The  hands  poflefs  more  elegance  j  and  the  feet  are 
placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  than  was 
cuftomary  in  more  ancient  times.  In  the  firft  and  third 
figures  the  arms  hang  down  clofe  to  the  fides.  In  the 
fecond  they  hang  more  freely.  Winkelman  fufpeCls 
that  thefe  three  ftatues  have  been  made  after  the  con¬ 
queft  of  Egypt  by  the  Greeks.  They  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic,  a  robe,  and  a  mantle.  The  tunic,  which  is 
puckered  into  many  folds,  defeends  from  the  neck  to 
the  ground.  The  robe  in  the  firft  and  third  ftatues 
feems  clofe  to  the  body,  and  is  only  perceptible  by 
fome  little  folds.  It  is  tied  under  the  breaft,  and  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  mantle,  the  two  buttons  of  which  are  placed 
under  the  epaulet. 

The  Antinous  of  the  Capitol  is  compofed  of  two 
pieces,  which  are  joined  under  the  haunches.  But  as 
all  the  Egyptian  ftatues  which  now  remain  have  been 
hewn  out  of  one  block,  we  muft  believe  that  Diodorus, 

in 
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in  faying  the  ftone  was  divided,  and  each  half  finifhed 
by  a  feparate  artizan,  fpoke  only  of  a  coloffus.  The 
fame  author  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  divided  the 
human  body  into  24^  parts  ^  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  has  not  given  a  more  minute  detail  of  that  di~ 
vifion. 

The  Egyptian  ftatues  were  not  only  formed  by  the 
chifel,  they  were  alfo  polifhed  with  great  care.  Even 
thofe  on  the  fummit  of  an  obelifk,  which  could  only  be 
viewed  at  a  diftance,  were  finifhed  with  as  much  labour 
and  care  as  if  they  had  admitted  a  clofe  infpe&ion.  As 
they  are  generally  executed  in  granite  or  bafaltes,  ftones 
©f  a  very  hard  texture,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  admire  the 
indefatigable  patience  of  the  artifts. 

The  eye  was  often  of  different  materials  from  the  reft 
of  the  ftatue  }  fometimes  it  was  compofed  of  a  precious 
ftone  or  metal.  We  are  allured  that  the  valuable  dia¬ 
mond  of  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  the  largeft  and  moft 
beautifi.il  hitherto  known,  formed  one  of  the  eyes  of  the 
famous  ftatue  of  Scheringham  in  the  temple  of  Bra- 
ma. 

Thofe  Egyptian  ftatues  which  ftill  remain  are  com¬ 
pofed  of  wood  or  baked  earth  :  and  the  ftatues  of  earth 
are  covered  with  green  enamel. 

Phenfcian  The  Phenicians  poffeffed  both  a  chara&er  and  fitua- 
iculpture.  tion  highly  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  ftatuary. 

They  had  beautiful  models  in  their  own  perfons,  and 
their  induftrious  chara<fter  qualified  them  to  attain  per- 
feftion  in  every  art  for  which  they  had  a  tafte.  Their 
fituation  raifed  a  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  commerce  in¬ 
duced  them  to  cultivate  the  arts.  Their  temples  (hone 
with  ftatues  and  columns  of  gold,  and  a  profufion  of 
emeralds  was  everywhere  fcattered.  All  the  great  works 
of  the  Phenicians  have  been  unfortunately  deftroyed  •, 
but  many  of  the  Carthaginian  medals  are  ftill  preferved, 
ten  of  which  are  depofited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Florence.  But  though  the  Carthaginians  were 
a  colony  of  Phenicians,  we  cannot  from  their  works 
to  judge  0*  ^ie  mei’h  of  their  anceftors. 

This  art  not  The  Perfians  made  no  diftinguilhed  figure  in  the  arts 
cultivated  of  defign.  They  were  indeed  lenfible  to  the  charms  of 
Pcifia’  ^  keauty>  hut  they  did  not  ftudy  to  imitate  them.  Their 
ci  ians.  drefs,  which  confifted  of  long  flowing  robes  concealing 
the  whole  perfon,  prevented  them  from  attending  to  the 
beauties  of  form.  'Their  religion,  too,  which  taught 
them  to  worfhip  the  divinity  in  the  emblem  of  fire,  and 
that  it  was  impious  to  reprefent  him  under  a  human 
form,  feemed  almoft  to  prohibit  the  exercife  of  this  art, 
by  taking  away  thofe  motives  which  alone  could  give  it 
dignity  and  value  *,  and  as  it  was  not  cuftomary  among 
them  to  raife  ftatues  to  great  men,  it  was  impoffible  that 
lx  ftatuary  could  flourifh  in  Perfia. 

Etrurian  The  Etrurians  or  ancient  Tufcans,  in  the  opinion  of 
Sculpture.  Winkelman,  carried  this  art  to  fome  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  Greeks.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced  before  the  firge  of  Troy  by  De~ 
dalus,  who,  in  order  to  efcape  the  refentment  of  Minos 
king  of  Crete,  took  refuge  in  Sicily,  from  whence  he 
paffed  into  Italy,  where  he  left  many  monuments  of  his 
art.  Paufanias.  and  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,  that 
fome  works  aferibed  to  him  were  to  be  ieen  when  they 
wrote,  and  that  thefe  poffeffed  that  charadter  of  majef- 
ty  which  afterwards  diftinguilhed  the  labours  of  Etru¬ 
ria. 

A  chara&er  ftrong]y  marked  forms  the  chief  diftinc- 
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tion  in  thofe  productions  of  Etruria  which  have  defeend- 
ed  to  us.  Their  ftyle  was  indeed  harfh  and  overchar¬ 
ged  ;  a  fault  alfo  committed  by  Michael  Angelo  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  painter  of  modern  Etruria  *,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppoled  that  a  people  of  fuch  rude  manners  as  the  E- 
trurians  could  communicate  to  their  works  that  vivid- 
nefs  and  beauty  which  the  elegance  of  Grecian  manners 
infpired.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of  the 
Tufcan  ftatues  which  bear  fo  clofe  a  refemblance  to 
thofe  of  Greece,  that  antiquarians  have  thought  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  they  were  conveyed  from  that  country,  or 
Magna  Graecia,  into  Etruria,  about  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  conqueft,  when  Italy  was  adorned  with  the  fpoils 
of  Greece. 

Among  the  monuments  of  Etrurian  art  two  different  pirft  ftyle*. 
ftyles  have  been  obferved.  In  the  firft  the  lines  are 
ftraight,  the  attitude  ftiff,  and  no  idea  of  beauty  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  formation  of  the  head.  The  contour  is 
not  well  rounded,  and  the  figure  is  too  fiender.  The 
head  is  oval,  the  chin  piked,  the  eyes  flat,  and  looking 
afquint. 

Thefe  are  the  defedls  of  an  art  in  a  ftate  of  infancy, 
which  an  accompliflied  mafter  could  never  fall  into,  and 
are  equally  confpicuous  in  Gothic  ftatues  as  in  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  ancient  natives  of  Florence.  They  re- 
femble  the  ftyle  of  the  Egyptians  fo  much,  that  one  is 
almoft  induced  to  fuppofe  that  there  had  once  been  a 
communication  between  thefe  two  nations  j  but  others 
think  that  this  ftyle  was  introduced  by  Dedalus.  13  % 

Winkelman  fuppofes  that  the  fecond  epoch  of  this  Second" 
art  commenced  in  Etruria,  about  the  time  at  which  it 
had  reached  its  greateft  perfection  in  Greece,  in  the 
age  of  Phidias  ;  but  this  conje&ure  is  not  fupported  by 
any  proofs.  To  deferibe  the  fecond  ftyle  of  fculpture 
among  the  Etrurians,  is  almoft  the  fame  as  to  deferibe 
the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo  and  his  numerous  imita¬ 
tors.  The  joints  are  ftrongly  marked,  the  mufcles 
raifed,  the  bones  diftinguifhable  j  but  the  whole  mien 
harfh.  In  defigning  the  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the  repa¬ 
ration  of  the  mufcles  of  the  calf,  there  is  an  elevation 
and  ftrengtli  ahove  life.  The  ftatues  of  the  gods  are  de- 
figned  with  more  delicacy.  In  forming  them,  the  ar- 
tifts  were  anxious  to  fhow  that  they  could  exercife  their 
power  without  that  violent  diftenfion  of  the  mufcles 
which  is  neceffary  in  the  exertions  of  beings  merely 
human  ;  but  in  general  their  attitudes  are  unnatural,  and 
the  aCtions  ftrained.  If  a  ftatue,  for  inftance,  hold  any 
thing  with  its  fore  fingers,  the  reft  are  ftretched  out  in  a 
ftiff  pofition. 

According  to  ancient  hiftory,  the  Greeks  did  not 
emerge  from  the  favage  ftate  till  a  long  time  after  the 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians,  had  arrived  at  a 
confiderable  degree  of  civilization.  The  original  rude 
inhabitants  of  Greece  were  civilized  by  colonies  which 
arrived  among  them,  at  different  times,  from  Egypt 
and  Phenicia.  Thefe  brought  along  with  them  the  re¬ 
ligion,  the  letters,  and  the  arts  of  their  parent  coun¬ 
tries  :  and  if  fculpture  had  its  origin  from  the  worfhip 
of  idols,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  one  or 
the  arts  which  were  thus  imported  ;  for  that  the  gods 
of  Greece  were  of  Egyptian  and  Phenician  e»traCtioa 
is  a  fa 61  incontrovertible  $  (fee  Mysteries,  Mytho¬ 
logy,  Philology,  SeCh  VII.  Philosophy,  N°  19, 
and  Titan).  The  original  ftatues  of  the  gods,  how¬ 
ever,  were  very  rude.  The  earlieft  objects  of  idolatrous 
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vvorfliip  have  everywhere  been  the  heavenly  bodies  \  and 
the  fymbols  confecrated  to  them  were  generally  pillars 
of  a  conical  or  pyramidal  ligure.  It  was  not  till  hero- 
worfhip  was  engrafted  on  the  planetary,  that  the  fculp- 
tor  thought  of  giving  to  the  facred  datue  any  part  of  the 
human  form  (fee  POLYTHEISM,  N°  19,  23.)?  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  the  era  of  their  revolution 
in  idolatry  that  the  art  of  fculpture  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks.  The  fird  reprefen tations  of  their 
gods  were  round  Hones  placed  upon  cubes  or  pillars  \ 
and  thefe  dones  they  afterwards  formed  roughly,  fo  as 
to  give  them  fomething  of  the  appearance  of  a  head. 
Agreeable  to  this  defcription  was  a  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
fanias  faw  in  Tegeum,  in  Arcadia.  Thefe  reprefenta- 
tions  were  called  Hermes ;  not  that  they  reprefented 
Mercury,  but  from  the  word  Herma ,  which  fignified  a 
rough  done.  It  is  the  name  which  Homer  gives  to 
the  dones  which  were  ufed  to  fix  veffels  to  the  (bore. 
Paula  ni  as  faw  at  Pheres  30  deities  made  of  unformed 
blocks  or  cubical  dones.  The  Lacedemonians  repre¬ 
fented  Cador  and  Pollux  by  two  parallel  pods  j  and  a 
tranfverfe  beam  was  added,  to  exprefs  their  mutual  af¬ 
fection. 

If  the  Greeks  derived  from  foreign  nations  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arts,  it  mud  redound  much  to  their  ho¬ 
nour,  that  in  a  few  centuries  they  carried  them  to  fuch 
wonderful  perfection  as  entirely  to  eclipfe  the  fame  of 
their  matters.  It  is  by  tracing  the  progrefs  of  fculpture 
among  them  that  wTe  are  to  dudy  the  hidory  of  this  art } 
and  we  (hall  fee  its  origin  and  fucccdive  improvements 
correfpond  with  nature,  which  always  operates  {lowly 
and  gradually. 

View  of  Grecian  Sculpture. 

Caufes  The  great  fuperiority  of  the  Greeks  in  the  art  of 

which  pro-  fculpture  may-  be  afcribed  to  a  variety  of  caufes.  The 
moted  the  inflUence  of  climate  over  the  human  body  is  fo  driking, 
ture  inCUlp"  t^lat  11  muft  have  fixed  the  attention  of  every  thinking 
Greece.  man  who  has  refle&ed  on  the  fubjeCL  The  violent 
heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  excedive  cold  of  the 
polar  regions,  are  unfavourable  to  beauty.  It  is  only 
in  the  mild  climates  of  the  temperate  legions  that  it 
appears  in  its  mod  attractive  charms.  Perhaps  no  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  enjoys  a  more  ferene  air,  lefs  tainted  with 
mitts  and  vapours,  or  poffeffes  in  a  higher  degree  that 
mild  and  genial  warmth  which  can  unfold  and  expand 
the  human  body  into  all  the  fymmetry  of  mufcular 
(Length,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  female  beauty  in  great¬ 
er  perfection,  than  the  happy  climate  of  Greece ;  and 
never  was  there  any  people  that  had  a  greater  tafte  for 
beauty,  or  were  more  anxious  to  improve  it.  Of  the 
four  wilhes  of  Simonides,  the  fecond  was  to  have  a  hand- 
fome  figure.  The  love  of  beauty  was  fo  great  among 
the  Lacedemonian  women,  that  they  kept  in  their 
chambers  the  datues  of  Nereus,  of  Narciffus,  of  Hya- 
cinthus,  and  of  Cador  and  Pollux  *,  hoping  that  by 
often  contemplating  them  they  might  have  beautiful 
children. 

There  was  a  variety  of  circiimftances  in  the  noble  and 
virtuous  freedom  of  the  Grecian  manners  that  rendered 
thefe  models  of  beauty  peculiarly  fuhfervient  to  the 
cultivation  cf  the  fine  arts.  There  were  no  tyrannical 
laws,  as  among  the  Egyptians,  to  check  their  progrefs. 
Tbevhad  the  bed  opportunities  to  dudy  them  in  the 
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public  places,  where  the  youth,  who  needed  no  other  veil 
than  chaftity  and  purity  of  manners,  performed  their 
various  exercifes  quite  naked.  They  had  the  ttrongeft 
motives  to  cultivate  fculpture,  for  a  datue  was  the  high- 
eft  honour  which  public  merit  could  attain.  It  was  an 
honour  ambitioully  fought,  and  granted  only  to  thole 
who  had  didinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  As  the  Greeks  preferred  natural  qua¬ 
lities  to  acquired  accomplidiments,  they  decreed  the 
fird  rewards  to  thofe  who  excelled  in  agility  and  ftrength 
of  body.  Statues  were  often  railed  to  wreftlers.  Even 
the  mod  eminent  men  of  Greece,  in  their  youth,  fought 
renown  in  gymnadic  exercifes.  Chryfippus  and  Cle- 
anthes  didinguilhed  themfelves  in  the  public  games  be¬ 
fore  they  were  known  as  philofophers.  Plato  appeared 
as  a  wreftler  both  at  the  Ifthmian  and  Pythian  games  ; 
and  Pythagoras  carried  off  the  prize  at  Elis,  (lee  Py¬ 
thagoras).  The  padion  by  which  they  were  infpked 
was  the  ambition  of  having  their  datues  ere&ed  in  the 
mod  facred  place  of  Greece,  to  be  feen  and  admired  by 
the  whole  people.  The  number  of  datues  ereded  on 
different  occafions  was  immenle  ;  of  courfe  the  number 
of  artids  mud  have  been  great,  their  emulation  ardent, 
and  their  progrefs  rapid. 

As  mod  of  their  datues  were  decreed  for  thofe  who 
vanquifhed  in  the  public  games,  the  artids  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  excellent  models  ;  for  thofe  who 
furpaffed  in  running,  boxing,  and  wredling,  mud  in  ge¬ 
neral  have  been  well  formed,  yet  would  exhibit  different 
kinds  of  beauty. 

The  high  edimation  in  which  fculptors  were  held 
was  very  favourable  to  their  art.  Socrates  declared  the 
artids  the  only  wife  men.  An  artift  could  be  a  legifia- 
tor,  a  commander  of  armies,  and  might  hope  to  have 
his  datue  placed  befide  thofe  of  Miltiades  and  Themifi 
tocles,  or  thofe  of  the  gods  themfelves.  Lefides,  the 
honour  and  fuccefs  of  an  arlid  did  not  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  pride  or  of  ignorance.  The  productions  of 
nrt  were  edimated  and  rewarded  by  the  greated  fages  in 
the  general  affembly  of  Greece,  and  the  fculptor  who 
had  executed  his  work  with  ability  and  tade  was  confi¬ 
dent  of  obtaining  immortality. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Winkelman,  that  liberty  was 
highly  favourable  to  this  art  ;  but,  though  liberty  is  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  to  the  advancement  of  fcience,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  fine  arts  ow*e  their  improvement 
to  it.  Sculpture  flourifhed  mod  in  Greece,  when  Pe¬ 
ricles  exercifed  the  power  of  a  king  $  and  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  when  Greece  w  as  conquered.  It  attain¬ 
ed  no  perfection  in  Rome  till  Auguftus  had  endaved  the 
Romans.  It  revived  in  Italy  under  the  patronage  of  the 
family  of  Medici,  and  in  France  under  the  defpotic  rule 
of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  the  love  of  beauty,  luxury,  wealth, 
or  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  individual,  that  promotes 
the  progrefs  of  this  art.  15 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  give  a  particular  account  of  Grecian 
the  ideas  which  the  Greeks  entertained  concerning  the1^3^0/ 
dandard  of  beauty  in  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body.  And  with  refpeCl  to  the  head,  the  profile  which  Tj, „X<[Gfje 
they  chiefly  admired  is  peculiar  to  dignified  beauty.  It  ^  0ii 
confids  in  a  line  almod  draight,  or  marked  by  fuch 
dight  and  gentle  inflections  as  are  fcarcely  diftinguifha- 
ble  from  a  draight  line.  In  the  figures  of  women  and 
young  perfons,  the  forehead  and  nofe  form  a  line  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  perpendicular. 
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T7  Ancient  writers,  as  well  as  artifts,  allure  us  that  the 

The  fore-  Greeks  reckoned  a  fmall  forehead  a  mark  of  beauty, 
iiCac**  and  a  high  forehead  a  deformity.  From  the  fame  idea, 
the  Circaflians  wore  their  hair  hanging  down  over  their 
foreheads  almoft  to  their  eyebrows.  To  give  an  oval 
form  to  the  countenance,  it  is  neceffiry  that  the  hair 
fhould  cover  the  forehead,  and  thus  make  a  curve  about 
the  temples  ;  othenvife  the  face,  which  terminates  in  an 
oval  form  in  the  inferior  part,  will  be  angular  in  the 
higher  part,  and  the  proportion  will  be  deftroyed.  This 
iounding  of  the  forehead  may  be  feen  in  all  handfome 
perfons,  in  all  the  heads  of  ideal  beauty  in  ancient  fta- 
tues,  and  efpecially  in  thofe  of  youth.  It  has  been 
overlooked,  however,  by  modern  ftatuaries.  Bernini, 
who  modelled  a  ftatue  of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  youth,  turn- 


ed  back  the  hair  from  the  forehead. 

The  eyes.  ft  is  generally  agreed  that  large  eyes  are  beautiful  5 
but  their  fize  is  of  lefs  importance  in  fculpture  than  their 
form,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  enchafed.  In 
ideal  beauty,  the  eyes  are  always  funk  deeper  than  they 
arc  in  nature,  and  confequently  the  eyebrows  have  a 
greater  projection.  But  in  large  ftatues,  placed  at  a 
certain  diftance,  the  eyes,  which  are  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  red  of  the  head,  would  have  little  effeCt  if  they 
were  not  funk.  By  deepening  the  cavity  of  the  eye, 
the  ftatuary  increases  the  light  and  fhade,  and  thus  gives 
the  head  more  life  and  expreffion,  The  fame  practice 
is  ufed  in  fmall  ftatues.  The  eye  is  a  charaCteriftic 
feature  in  the  heads  of  the  different  deities.  In  the 
ftatues  of  Apollo,  Jupiter,  and  Juno,  the  eye  is  large  and 
round.  In  thofe  of  Pallas  they  are  alfo  large  \  but  by 
lowering  the  eyelids,  the  virgin  air  and  expreffion  of  mo* 
defty  are  delicately  marked.  Venus  has  fmall  eyes,  and 
the  lower  eyelid  being  raifed  a  little,  gives  them  a  lan- 
guifliing  look  and  enchanting  fweetnefs.  It  is  only 
neceftary  to  fee  the  Venus  de  Medicis  to  be  convinced 
that  large  eyes  are  not  effential  to  beauty,  efpecially  if 
we  compare  her  fmall  eyes  with  thofe  which  referable 
them  in  nature.  The  beauty  of  the  eyebrows  confifts 
in  the  finenefs  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  fharpnefs  of  the 
bone  which  covers  them }  and  mafters  of  the  art  con- 
fidered  the  joining  of  the  eyebrows  as  a  deformity, 
though  it  is  fometimes  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  fta- 
t9  tues. 

The  mouth.  The  beauty  of  the  mouth  is  peculiarly  neceftary  to 
conftitute  a  fine  face.  The  lower  lip  mull;  be  fuller 
thnn  the  upper,  in  order  to  give  an  elegant  rounding 
to  the  chin.  The  teeth  feldom  appear,  except  in  laugh¬ 
ing  fatyrs.  In  human  figures  the  lips  are  generally  clofe, 
and  a  little  opened  in  the  figures  of  the  gods,  The  lips 
of  Venus  are  half  open. 

In  figures  of  ideal  beauty,  the  Grecian  artifts  never 
interrupted  the  rounding  of  the  chin  by  introducing  a 
dimple  :  for  this  they  confidered  not  as  a  mark  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  only  to  be  admitted  to  diftinguifh  individuals. 
The  dimple  indeed  appears  in  fome  ancient  ftatues,  but 
antiquaries  fufpe<ft  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  modern  hand. 
It  is  fufpe&ed  alfo,  that  the  dimple  which  is  fometimes 
found  on  the  cheeks  of  ancient  ftatues  is  a  modern  inno- 
<zo  vation. 

The  ears.  No  part  of  the  head  was  executed  by  the  ancients 
with  more  care  than  the  ears,  though  little  attention  has 
been  given  to  them  by  modern  artifts.  This  chara&er 
is  fo  decifive,  that  if  we  obferve  in  any  ftatue  that  the 
cars  are  not  highly  finifhed,  but  only  roughly  marked, 


we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  we  are  examining 
a  modern  production.  The  ancients  were  very  attentive 
to  copy  the  precife  form  of  the  car  in  taking  likeneffes. 

Thus,  where  we  meet  with  a  head  the  ears  of  which 
have  a  very  large  interior  opening,  we  know'  it  to  be 
the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  2i 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  artifts  formed  the  The  hair, 
hair  alfo  enables  us  to  diftinguifh  their  works  from 
thofe  of  the  moderns.  On  hard  and  coarfe  (tones  the 
hair  was  fnort,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  combed 
with  a  wide  comb  }  for  that  kind  of  (tone  was  difficult 
to  work,  and  could  not  without  immenfe  labour  be 
formed  into  curled  and  flowing  hair.  But  the  figures 
executed  in  marble  in  the  moft  ffourifhing  period  of  the 
art  have  the  hair  curled  and  flowing  \  at  leaft  where  the 
head  was  not  intended  to  be  an  exaCl  refemblance,  for 
then  the  anift  confoimed  to  liis  model.  In  the  heads  of 
women,  the  hair  was  thrown  back,  and  tied  behind  in  a 
waving  manner,  leaving  confiderable  intervals  \  rvhich 
gives  the  agreeable  variety  of  light  and  fhade,  and  pro¬ 
duces  tire  effects  of  the  claro-obfcuro.  The  hair  of  the 
Amazons  is  difpofed  in  this  manner.  Apollo  and  Bac¬ 
chus  have  their  hair  falling  down  their  (boulders  \  and 
young  perfons,  till  they  arrived  at  manhood,  wore  their 
hair  long.  The  colour  of  the  hair  which  was  reckon¬ 
ed  moft  beautiful,  wras  fair  \  and  this  they  gave  without 
diftinCtion  to  the  moft  beautiful  of  their  gods,  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  and  likew'ife  to  their  moft;  illuftrious  he¬ 
roes. 

Although  the  ravages  of  time  have  prefer ved  but  T^e  pan(js 
few  of  the  hands  or  feet  of  ancient  ftatues,  it  is  evident 
from  what  remains  how  anxious  the  Grecian  artifts 
wfere  to  give  every  perfection  to  thefe  parts.  The 
hands  of  young  perfons  were  moderately  plump,  with 
little  cavities  or  dimples  at  the  joints  of  the  fingers. 

The  fingers  tapered  very  gently  from  the  root  to  the 
point,  like  well-proportioned  columns,  and  the  joints 
were  fcarcely  perceptible.  The  terminating  joint  was 
not  bent,  as  it  commonly  appears  in  modern  ftatues. 

In  the  figures  of  young  men  the  joints  of  the  knee  legs 
are  faintly  marked.  The  knee  unites  the  leg  to  the  and  feet, 
thigh  without  making  any  remarkable  projections  or 
cavities.  The  moft  beautiful  legs  and  beft-turned  knees, 
according  to  Winkelman,  are  preferved  in  the  Apollo 
SauroCthones,  in  the  Villa  Eorghefe  \  in  the  Apollo 
which  has  a  (wan  at  its  feet }  and  in  the  Bacchus  of  Vil¬ 
la  Medicis.  The  fame  able  connoiffeur  remarks,  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  beautiful  knees  in  young  perfons,  or 
in  the  elegant  reprefen  tations  of 'art.  As  the  ancients* 
did  not  cover  the  feet  as  we  do,  they  gave  to  them  the 
moft  beautiful  turning,  and  ftudied  the  form  of  them 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  attention. 

The  breafts  of  men  wTere  large  and  elevated.  TheThebreafT 
breads  of  women  did  not  poffefs  much  amplitude.  The  anc*  10Fer 
figures  of  the  deities  have  always  the  breafts  of  a  virgin,  Pagl  v 
the  beauty  of  which  the  ancients  made  to  confift  in* a 
gentle  elevation.  So  anxious  were  the  women  to  re¬ 
ferable  this  ftandard,  that  they  ufed  feveral  arts  to  re¬ 
ft  rain  the  growth  of  their  breafts.  The  breafts  of  the 
nymphs  and  goddeffes  were  never  reprefented  fwelling, 
becaufe  that  is  peculiar  to  thofe  women  'who  fuckle. 

The  paps  of  Venus  conlraCt  and  end  in  a  point,  this 
being  confidered  as  an  effential  charaCteriftic  of  perfeCt 
beauty.  Some  of  the  moderns  have  tranfgreffed  thefe 
rules,  and  have  fallen  into  great- improprieties. 

The 
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The  lower  part  of  the  body  in  the  flatues  of  men 
was  formed  like  that  of  the  living  body  after  a  profound 
'deep  and  good  digeftion.  The  navel  was  confiderably 
^  funk,  efpecially  in  female  flatues. 

Ideal  beau-.  As  beauty  never  appears  in  equal  perfe&ion  in  every 
*y*  part  of  the  fame  individual,  perfett  or  ideal  beauty  can 

only  be  produced  by  fele&ing  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
from  different  models 3  but  this  mufl  be  done  with  fuch 
judgement  and  care,  that  thefe  detached  beauties  when 
united  may  form  the  moft  exa£l  fymmetry.  Yet  the 
ancients  fometimes  confined  themfelves  to  one  indivi¬ 
dual,  even  in  the  moft  flourifhing  age.  Theodorus, 
whom  Socrates  and  his  difciples  vifited,  ferved  as  a  mo¬ 
del  to  the  artifts  of  his  time.  Phryne  alfo  appears  to 
have  been  a  model  to  the  painters  and  fculptors.  But 
Socrates,  in  his  converfation  with  Parrhafius,  fays,  that 
when  a  perfedl  beauty  was  to  be  produced,  the  artifts 
joined  together  the  moft  ftriking  beauties  which  could 
be  collected  from  the  fineft  figures.  We  know  that 
Zeuxis,  when  he  was  going  to  paint  Helen,  united  in 
one  pidlure  all  the  beauties  of  the  moft  handfome  women 
of  Crotona. 

26  , 

The  dra-  The  Grecian  fculptors,  who  reprefented  with  fuch 
pery  of  fta-  fuccefs  the  moft  perfe£l  beauty  of  the  human  form,  w^ere 
tues*  not  regardlefs  of  the  drapery  of  their  flatues.  They 
clothed  their  figures  in  the  moft  proper  fluff,  which 
they  wrought  into  that  fhape  which  was  bell  calculated 
to  give  effefl  to  their  defign. 

The  veftments  of  W'omen  in  Greece  generally  con- 
fifted  of  linen  cloth,  or  fome  other  light  fluff,  and  in 
latter  times  of  filk  and  fometimes  of  woollen  cloth. 
They  had  alfo  garments  embroidered  writh  gold.  In  the 
works  of  fculpture,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  painting,  one 
may  diftinguifh  the  linen  by  its  tranfparency  and  fmall 
united  folds.  The  other  light  fluffs  which  wrere  wrorn 
by  the  women  (a)  were  generally  of  cotton  produced  in 
the  ifle  of  Cos  3  and  thefe  the  art  of  ftatuary  was  able  to 
diftinguifh  from  the  linen  veftments.  The  cotton  cloth 
was  fometimes  ftriped,  and  fometimes  embellifhed  with 
a  profufion  of  flowers.  Silk  was  alfo  employed  3  but 
whether  it  was  known  in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors  cannot  eafily  be  determined.  In  paint¬ 
ings,  it  is  diftinguifhable  by  changing  its  colour  in  dif¬ 
ferent  lights  to  red,  violet,  and  fky-blue.  There  wTere 
two  forts  of  purple  3  that  which  the  Greeks  called  the 
colour  of  the  fea ,  and  Tyrian  purple,  which  refembled 
lac.  Woollen  garments  are  eafily  known  by  the  ampli¬ 
tude  of  their  folds.  Befides  thefe,  cloth  of  gold  fome¬ 
times  compofed  their  drapery  :  but  it  was  not  like  the 
modern  fabric,  confifting  of  a  thread  of  gold  or  of  filver 
fpun  with  a  thread  of  filk  3  it  was  compofed  of  gold  or 
filver  alone,  without  any  mixture. 

The  veftments  of  the  Greeks,  which  deferve  particu- 
lar  attention,  are  the  tunic,  the  robe,  and  the  mantle. 
The  tunic.  The  tunic  was  that  part  of  the  drefs  which  was  next 
to  the  body.  It  may  be  feen  in  deeping  figures,  or  in 
thofe  in  difhabille  3  as  in  the  Flora  Farnefe,  and  in  the 
flatues  of  the  Amazons  in  the  Capitol.  The  youngeft 
of  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  who  throws  herfelf  at  her 
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mother’s  ftde,  is  clothed  only  with  a  tunic.  It  was  of 
linen,  or  fome  other  light  fluff,  without  fleeves,  fixed 
to  the  fhoulders  by  a  button,  fo  as  to  cover  the  whole 
breaft.  None  but  the  tunics  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  and 
comedians  have  long  ftraight  fleeves.  *3 

The  robes  of  women  commonly  confided  of  two  long  The  robe, 
pieces  of  woollen  cloth,  without  any  particular  form,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  fhoulders  by  a  great  many  buttons,  and 
fometimes  by  a  clafp.  They  had  ftraight  fleeves  which 
came  down  to  the  wrifls.  The  young  girls,  as  well  as 
the  women,  faftened  their  robe  to  their  ftde  by  a  cinc¬ 
ture,  in  the  fame  wTay  as  the  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  fa¬ 
ftened  his,  as  it  is  ftill  done  in  many  parts  of  Greece. 

The  cinflure  formed  on  the  ftde  a  knot  of  ribbons 
fometimes  refembling  a  rofe  in  fhape,  which  has  been 
particularly  remarked  in  the  two  beautiful  daughters  of 
Niobe.  In  the  younger  of  thefe  the  cin&ure  is  feen  paf- 
ftng  over  the  fhoulders  and  the  back.  Venus  has  two 
cin&ures,  the  one  palling  over  the  fhoulder,  and  the 
other  furrounding  the  waift.  The  latter  is  called  cefus 
by  the  poets. 

The  mantle  was  called  peplon  by  the  G  reeks,  which  The  man- 
fignifies  properly  the  mantle  of  Pallas.  The  name  wTastle. 
afterwards  applied  to  the  mantles  of  the  other  gods,  as 
wrell  as  to  thofe  of  men.  This  part  of  the  drefs  was  not 
fquare,  as  fome  have  imagined,  but  of  a  roundifh  form. 

The  ancients  indeed  fpeak  in  general  of  fquare  mantles, 
but  they  received  this  fhape  from  four  taflels  wrhich 
wTere  affixed  to  them  3  two  of  thefe  were  vifible,  and 
two  were  concealed  under  the  mantle.  The  mantle 
w^as  brought  under  the  right  arm,  and  over  the  left 
fhoulder  3  fometimes  it  wTas  attached  to  the  fhoulder  by 
two  buttons,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  beautiful  ftatue  of 
Leucothoe  at  Villa  Albani. 

The  colour  of  veftments  peculiar  to  certain  flatues  is  The  colour 
too  curious  to  be  omitted.  To  begin  wTith  the  figures  of  of  the  veft- 
the  gods. — The  drapery  of  Jupiter  w?as  red,  that  of  Nep-ments* 
tune  is  fuppofed  by  Winkelman  to  have  been  fea-green. 

The  fame  colour  alfo  belonged  to  the  Nereids  and 
Nymphs.  The  mantle  of  Apollo  was  blue  or  violet. 

Bacchus  was  drefled  in  wffiite.  Martianus  Capella  af- 
figns  green  to  Cybele.  Juno’s  veftments  were  fky-blue, 
but  fhe  fometimes  had  a  white  veil.  Pallas  was  robed 
in  a  flame-coloured  mantle.  In  a  painting  of  Hercula¬ 
neum,  Venus  is  in  flowing  drapery  of  a  golden  yellow. 

Kings  were  arrayed  in  purple  3  priefts  in  white  3  and 
conquerors  fometimes  in  fea-green. 

With  refpe£l  to  the  head,  women  generally  wrore  no 
covering  but  their  hair  3  when  they  wifhed  to  cover 
their  head,  they  ufed  the  corner  of  their  mantle. — 
Sometimes  wTe  meet  writh  veils  of  a  fine  tranfparent  tex¬ 
ture.  Old  women  wTore  a  kind  of  bonnet  upon  their 
head,  an  example  of  which  may  be  feen  in  a  ftatue  in 
the  Capitol,  called  the  Freefca  ;  but  Winkelman  thinks 
it  is  a  ftatue  of  Hecuba. 

The  covering  of  the  feet  confifled  of  fhoes  or  fandals. 

The  fandals  w’ere  generally  an  inch  thick,  and  compofed 
of  more  than  one  foie  of  cork.  Thofe  of  Pallas  in  Villa 
Albani  has  tw^o  foies,  and  other  flatues  had  no  lefs  than 
five. 

Winkelman 


(a)  Men  fometimes  wrore  cotton,  but  all  who  did  fo  were  reckoned  effeminate, 
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WlKKELMAN  has  aligned  four  different  ftyles  to  this 
art.  The  ancient  ftyle,  which  continued  until  the  time 
of  Phidias  5  the  grand  tiyle,  formed  by  that  celebrated 
ftatuary  ;  the  beautiful ,  introduced  by  Praxiteles,  A- 
pellet,  and  Lyiippus;  and  the  imitative  ftyle,  pra&ifed  by 
thole  artids  who  copied  the  works  of  the  ancient  mailers. 

Tile  molt  authentic  monuments  of  the  ancient  Ityle 
are  medals,  containing  an  inicription,  which  leads  us 
back  to  very  diftmit  times.  The  wilting  is  from  right 
to  left  in  the  He  ore  w  manner  ;  a  ufage  which  was  aban- 
doned  heT  e  t t*e  time  of  Herodotus*  The  ftatue  of 
Ag.'im  ■  n a  !  Elis,  which  was  made  by  Ornatas,  has 
an  iui  in  io  .  on  tight  to  left.  This  artifan  fiourifh- 
cd  5 o  v ; ,s  bcioie  Phidias;  it  is  in  the  intervening  pe¬ 
riod  therefore  between  thefe  two  artiils,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  ceffation  ot  this  practice.  The  ftalues 
formed  in  the  ancient  ftyle  were  neither  diftmguiihed 
by  beauty  of  fnape  nor  by  proportion,  but  bore  a  clofe 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Egyptians  and  Etrurians 
(b)  ;  the  eyes  were  long  and  flat  ;  the  fedion  of  the 
mouth  not  horizontal  ;  the  chin  was  pointed  ;  the  curls 
of  the  hair  were  ranged  in  little  rings,  and  leiembled 
grains  inclofed  in  a  heap  of  railins.  What  was  ftill 
worfe,  it  was  impoftible  by  infpeding  the  head  to  diitin- 
guifh  the  fex. 

The  charaders  of  this  ancient  ftyle  were  thefe  :  The 
deftgning  was  energetic,  but  harfti  ;  it  was  animated, 
but  without  graceftilnefs ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ex- 
preftion  deprived  the  whole  figure  of  beauty. 

The  grand  ftyle  was  brought  to  perfedion  by  Phi¬ 
dias,  Polycletus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  and  other 
illuftrious  artifts.  It  is  probable,  from  fome  paffages  of 
ancient  writers,  that  in  this  ftyle  were  preferved  fome 
charaders  of  the  ancient  manner,  fucli  as  the  ftraight 
lines,  the  fquares  and  angles.  The  ancient  mailers, 
fuch  as  Polycletus,  being  the  legiflators  of  proportions, 
fays  Winkelman,  and  of  confequence  thinking  they  had 
a  right  to  diftribute  the  meafures  and  dimenfions  of  the 
parts  of  the  human  body,  have  undoubtedly  facrificed 
fome  degree  of  the  form  of  beauty  to  a  grandeur  which 
is  harfb,  in  comparifon  of  the  flowing  contours  and 
graceful  forms  of  their  fucceffors. — The  moft  confider- 
able  monuments  of  the  grand  ftyle  aie  the  ftatues  of 
Niobe  and  her  daughters,  and  a  figure  of  Pallas,  to  be 
feen  in  Villa  Albani  ;  which,  however,  mail  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ftatue  which  is  modelled  according 
to  the  firft  ftyle,  and  is  alfo  found  in  the  fame  place. 
The  head  poffeffes  all  the  characters  of  dignified  beauty, 
at  the  fame  time  exhibiting  the  rigidnefs  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ftyle.  The  face  is  defective  in  gracefulnefs  ;  yet 
it  is  evident  how  eafy  it  would  have  been  to  give  the 
features  more  roundnefs  and  grace.  The  figures  of 
Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
Winkelman,  that  aufterity  of  appearance  which  marks 
the  age  of  the  ftatue  of  Pallas.  They  are  characlerifed 
by  grandeur  and  fimplicity  :  fo  fimple  are  the  forms, 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  tedious  productions  of 
art,  but  to  have  been  created  by  an  inftantaneotis  effort 
of  nature. 
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The  third  ftyle  was  the  graceful  or  beautiful.  Ly-  34 
fippus  was  perhaps  the  artift  who  introduced  this  ftyle.  ^ce- 
Being  more  converfant  than  his  predeceilois  with  the  ^ 
fweet,  the  pure,  the  flowing,  and  the  beautiful  lines  of 
nature,  he  avoided  the  fquare  forms  which  the  mafters 
of  the  fecond  ityle  had  too  much  employed.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  ufe  of  the  art  was  rather  to  pleafe  than 
to  aftoniih,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  artift  (liould  be  to 
raife  admiration  by  giving  delight.  The  artifts  who 
cultivated  this  ftyle  did  not,  however,  negled  to  ftudy 
the  fublime  works  of  their  predeceffors.  .  They  knew 
that  grace  is  confident  with  the  moft  dignified  beauty, 
and  that  it  poffeffes  charms  which  mult  ever  pleafe  ; 
they  knew  alfo  that  thefe  charms  are  enhanced  by  dig¬ 
nity.  Grace  is  infufed  into  all  the  movements  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  their  ftatues,  and  it  appears  in  the  delicate  turns 
of  the  hair,  and  even  in  the  adjufting  of  the  drapery. 

Every  fort  of  grace  was  w  ell  known  to  the  ancients  , 
and  great  as  the  ravages  of  time  have  been  amongft  the 
works  of  art,  fpecimens  are  ftill  preferved,  in  which  can 
be  diftmguiihed  dignified  beauty,  attra&ive  beauty,  and 
a  beauty  peculiar  to  infants .  A  fpecimen  of  dignified 
beauty  may  be  feen  in  the  ftatue  of  one  of  the  mufes  in 
the  palace  of  Barberini  at  Rome  ;  and  in  the  garden  of 
the  pope,  on  the  Quirinal,  is  a  ftatue  of  another  mufe, 
which  affords  a  fine  inftance  of  attractive  beauty.  Win¬ 
kelman  fays  that  the  moft  excellent  model  of  infant 
beauty  which  antiquity  has  tranfmitted  to  us  is  a  fatyr 
of  a  year  old,  which  is  preferved,  though  a  little  muti¬ 
lated,  in  Villa  Albani.  ^  3$ . 

The  great  reputation  of  Praxiteles  and  Apelles  railed  ^ 
an  ardent  emulation  in  their  fucceffors,  who  defpairing uve  y 
to  furpafs  fuch  illuftrious  mafters,  were  fatisfied  with 
imitating  their  works.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a  mere 
imitator  is  always  inferior  to  the  matter  whom  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  copy.  When  no  original  genius  appears,  the 
art  mult  therefore  decline. 

36 

Clay  was  the  firft  material  which  was  employed  in  Materials 
ftatuary.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  feen  in  a  figure  o*  Grecian 
of  Alcamenes  in  bas-relief  in  Villa  Albani.  The  an-  ftatue5, 
dents  ufed  their  fingers,  and  efpecially  their  nails,  to 
render  certain  parts  more  delicate  and  lively  :  hence  ^ 
arofe  the  plirafe  ad  unguem  faBus  homoy  “  an  accom-  clay  and 
pli died  man.”  It  was  the  opinion  of  Count  Caylus  thatplafter* 
the  ancients  did  not  ufe  models  in  forming  their  ftatues. 

But  to  difprove  this,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  mention  an 
engraving  on  a  ftone  in  the  cabinet  of  Stofch,  which  re- 
prefents  Prometheus  engraving  the  figure  of  a  man,  with 
a  plummet  in  his  hand  to  meafure  the  proportions  of  his 
model.  The  ancients  as  well  as  the  moderns  made 
works  in  plafter  ;  but  no  fpecimens  remain  except  fome 
figures  in  bas-relief,  of  which  the  moft  beautiful  were 
found  at  Baia. 

The  works  made  of  ivory  and  filver  were  generally  Ivor^  ^ 
of  a  fmall  fize.  Sometimes,  however,  ftatues  of  a  pro-  verj  a’rJ| 
digious  fize  were  formed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  co-gold, 
loffal  Minerva  of  Phidias,  which  was  compofed  of  thefe 
materials,  was  2 6  cubits  high.  It  is  indeed  fcarcely 
H  poflible 


(b)  This  is  a  proof  additional  to  thofe  that  will  be  found  in  the  articles  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  the 
Greeks  received  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  fculpture  from  the  nations  to  which  they  were  confeffedly  indebted  for 
th$  elements  of  fcience. 
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poHlble  to  believe  that  ftatues  of  fuch  a  fize  could  en¬ 
tirely  confifl  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  quantity  of  ivory 
neceffary  to  a  coloffal  ftatue  is  beyond  conception.  M. 
de  Paw  calculates  that  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
which  was  54  feet  high,  would  confume  the  teeth  of 
300  elephants. 

The  Greeks  generally  hewed  their  marble  flatues  out 
of  one  block,  though  they  after  worked  the  heads  fepa- 
rately,  and  fometimes  the  arms.  The  heads  of  the 
famous  group  of  Niobe  and  her  daughters  have  been 
adapted  to  their  bodies  after  being  feparately  finifned. 

It  is  proved  by  a  large  figure  reprefenting  a  river,  which 
is  preferved  in  Villa  Albani,  that  the  ancients  firft 
hewed  their  ftatues  roughly  before  they  attempted  to 
finifti  any  part.  When  the  ftatue  had  received  its  per¬ 
fect  figure,  they  next  proceeded  to  polifh  it  with  pumice- 
ftone,  and  again  carefully  retouched  every  part  with  the 
chifel. 

The  ancients,  when  they  employed  porphyry,  ufually 
made  the  head  and  extremities  of  marble.  It  is  true, 
that  at  Venice  there  are  four  figures  entirely  compofed 
of  porphyry  ;  but  thefe  are  the  productions  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  middle  age.  They  alfo  made  ftatues' of 
bafaltes  and  alabafter. 

Without  expreftlon,  geflure,  and  attitude,  no  figure 
can  be  beautiful,  becaufe  in  thefe  the  graces  always  re- 
fide.  It  was  for  this  reafon  that  the  graces  are  always 
reprefented  as  the  companions  of  Venus. 

The  expreftlon  of  tranquillity  was  frequent  in  Grecian 
ftatues,  becaufe,  according  to  Plato,  that  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  middle  ftate  of  the  foul  between  pleafure  and 
pain.  Experience,  too,  (hows  that  in  general  the  moft 
beautiful  perfons  are  endowed  with  thefweeteft  and  moft 
engaging  manner.  Without  a  fedate  tranquillity  digni¬ 
fied  beauty  could  not  exift.  It  is  in  this  tranquillity, 
therefore,  that  we  muft  look  for  the  complete  difplay  of 
genius. 

The  moft  elevated  fpccies  of  tranquillity  and  repofe 
was  fludied  in  tile  figures  of  the  gods.  The  father  of  the 
gods,  and  even  inferior  divinities,  are  reprefented  with¬ 
out  emotion  or  refentment.  It  is  thus  that  Homer  paints 
Jupiter  (baking  Olympus  by  the  motion  of  his  hair  and 
his  eyebrow’s. 

Shakes  his  ambrofial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 

The  ftamp  of  fate  and  fan&ion  of  the  god. 

Jupiter  is  not  always  exhibited  in  this  tranquil  ftate.  In 
a  bas-relief  belonging  to  the  marquis  Uondini  he  ap¬ 
pears  feated  on  an  arm-chair  with  a  melancholy  afpedh 
The  Apollo  of  the  Vatican  reprefents  the  god  in  a  fit  of 
rage  againft  the  ferpent  Python,  which  he  kills  at  a 
blow.  The  artift,  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  poets,  has 
made  the  nofe  the  feat  of  anger,  and  the  lips  the  feat  of 
difdain. 

To  exprefs  the  action  of  a  hero,  the  Grecian  fculptors 
delineated  the  countenance  of  a  noble  virtuous  chara&er 
Xeprefling  his  groans,  and  allowing  no  expreftlon  of  pain 
to  appear.  In  deferibing  the  aCtions  of  a  hero  the 
poet  has  much  more  liberty  than  the  artift.  The  poet 
can  paint  them  fuch  as  they  were  before  men  were 
taught  to  fubdue  their  paftions  by  the  reftraints  of  law, 
or  the  refined  cuftoms  of  focial  life.  But  the  artift, 
obliged  to  felett  the  moft  beautiful  forms,  is  reduced  to 
the  neceftity  of  giving  Rich  an  expreftlon  of  the  paftions 
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as  may  not  (hock  our  feelings  and  difguft  us  with  his 
production.  The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  thofe  who  have  feen  two  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  of  antiquity;  one  of  which  reprefents 
the  fear  of  death,  the  other  the  moft  violent  pains  and 
fufferings.  The  daughters  of  Niobe,  againft  whom  Diana 
has  difeharged  her  fatal  arrows,  are  exhibited  in  that 
ftate  of  ftupefadtion  which  we  imagine  muft  take  place 
when  the  certain  profpeCl  of  death  deprives  the  foul  of 
all  fenfibility.  The  fable  prefents  us  an  image  of  that 
ftupor  which  Efchylus  defer! bes  as  feizingthe  daughters  of 
Niobe  when  they  were  transformed  into  a  rock.  The  o- 
ther  monument  referred  to  is  the  image  of  Laocoon,  which 
exhibits  the  moft  agonizing  pain  that  can  affeft  the 
mufcles,  the  nerves,  and  the  veins.  The  fufferings  of 
the  body  and  the  elevation  of  the  foul  are  expreffed  in 
every  member  with  equal  energy,  and  form  the  moft 
fublime  contrail:  imaginable.  Laocoon  appears  to  fuf- 
fer  with  fuch  fortitude,  that,  whilft  his  lamentable  fitu- 
ation  pierces  the  heart,  the  whole  figure  fills  us  with  an 
ambitious  defire  of  imitating  his  conftancy  and  magna¬ 
nimity  in  the  pains  and  fufferings  that  may  fall  to  our 
lot. 

PhiloCletes  is  introduced  by  the  poets  (bedding  tears, 
uttering  complaints,  and  rending  the  air  with  his  groans 
and  cries ;  but  the  artift  exhibits  him  filent  and  bear¬ 
ing  his  pains  with  dignity.  The  Ajax  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  painter  Timomachus  is  not  drawn  in  the  a£t  of  de- 
ftroying  the  (beep  which  he  took  for  the  Grecian  chiefs, 
but  in  the  moments  of  reflection  which  fucceeded  that 
frenzy.  So  far  did  the  Greeks  carry  their  love  of 
calmnefs  and  (low  movements,  that  they  thought  a 
quick  ftep  always  announced  rufticity  of  manners.  De- 
mofthenes  reproaches  Nicobulus  for  this  very  thing  ^ 
and  from  the  words  he  makes  ufe  of,  it  appears,  that  to 
fpeak  with  infolence  and  to  walk  haftily  were  reckoned 
fy  nonymous.  ^ 

In  the  figures  of  women,  the  artifts  have  conformed111  thefta- 
to  the  principle  obferved  in  all  the  ancient  tragedies,  and tues 
recommended  by  Ariftotle,  never  to  make  women  (how  U  °men* 
too  much  intrepidity  or  exceftive  cruelty.  Conforma¬ 
ble  to  this  maxim,  Clytemneftra  is  reprefented  at  a  little 
diftance  from  the  fatal  fpot,  watching  the  murderer,  but 
without  taking  any  part  with  him.  In  a  painting  of 
Timomachus  reprefenting  Medea  and  her  children, 
when  Medea  lifts  up  the  dagger  they  fmile  in  her  face, 
and  her  fury  is  immediately  melted  into  compaftion  for 
the  innocent  viCtims.  In  another  reprefentation  of  the 
fame  fubjeCl,  Medea  appears  hefitating  and  indecifive. 

Guided  by  the  fame  maxims,  the  artifts  of  moft  refined 
tafte  were  careful  to  avoid  all  deformity,  choofing  rather 
to  recede  from  truth  than  from  their  accuftomed  refpeCl 
for  beauty,  as  may  be  feen  in  feveral  figures  of  Hecuba. 
Sometimes,  however,  fhe  appears  in  the  decrepitude  of 
age,  her  face  furrowed  with  wrinkles,  and  her  breads 
hanging  down.  ^ 

Illuftrious  men,  and  tbofe  invefted  with  the  offices  of  ft1  the  ft  a- 
dignity,  are  reprefented  with  a  noble  affurance  and  fiimtucsoft^e 
afpeCti  The  ftatues  of  the  Roman  emperors  refemble pec™s ” 
thofe  of  heroes,  and  are  far  removed  from  every  fpecies 
of  flattery,  in  the  geflure,  in  the  attitude,  and  action . 

They  never  appear  with  haughty  looks,  or  with  the 
fplendor  of  royalty  ;  no  figure  is  ever  feen  prefenting 
any  thing  to  them  with  bended  knee,  except  captives  ; 
and  none  addrdffs  them  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

In 
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In  modern  works  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  ancient  cojlume .  Winkelman  mentions  a  bas-relief, 
which  was  lately  executed  at  Rome  for  the  fountain  of 
Trevi,  reprefenting  an  architect  in  the  a£l  of  pre  fen  ting 
the  plan  of  an  aqueduct  to  Marcus  Agrippa.  The  mo¬ 
dern  fculptor,  not  content  with  giving  a  long  beard  to 
that  iiluftrious  Roman,  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  mar¬ 
ble  flatues  as  well  as  medals  which  remain,  exhibits  the 
architect  on  his  knees. 

In  general,  it  was  an  eflablithed  principle  to  banifnall 
violent  pafiions  from  public  monuments.  This  will 
ferve  as  a  decifive  mark  to  dlfiinguifli  the  true  antique 
from  fuppofititious  works.  A  medal  has  been  found 
exhibiting  twro  Aflyrians,  a  man  and  woman  tearing 
their  hair,  with  this  infeription,  Assyria.  et.  pa- 
EA ESTIVA.  IN.  potest.  P.  R.  REDAC.  S.  C.  The  for¬ 
gery  of  this  medal  is  manifefl  from  the  word  Palaejli- 
na,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  Roman  me¬ 
dal  with  a  Latin  infeription.  Befides,  the  violent  ac¬ 
tion  of  tearing  the  hair  does  not  fuit  any  fymbolical 
figure.  This  extravagant  Ryle,  which  was  called  by  the 
ancients  parenthjrjis ,  has  been  imitated  by  moil  of  the 
modern  artifls.  Their  figures  refemble  comedians  on  the 
ancient  theatres,  who,  in  order  to  fuit  the  diflant  fpec- 
tators,  put  on  painted  mafks,  employed  exaggerated 
geflures,  and  far  overleaped  the  bounds  of  nature.  This 
Ryle  lias  been  reduced  into  a  theory  in  a  treatife  on  the 
pa  (lions  compofed  by  Le  Brun.  The  defigns  which  ac¬ 
company  that  work  exhibit  the  paffions  in  the  very 
highefl  degree,  approaching  even  to  frenzy  :  but  thefe 
are  calculated  to  vitiate  the  tafle,  efpecially  of  the 
young  ;  for  the  ardour  of  youth  prompts  them  rather  to 
feize  the  extremity  than  the  middle  •,  and  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  that  artifl  who  has  formed  his  taRe  from  fuch 
empafiioned  models  ever  to  acquire  that  noble  fimplicity 
and  fedate  grandeur  which  diflinguifhed  the  works  of 
ancient  tafle. 

Proportion  is  the  bafis  of  beauty,  and  there  can 
be  no  beauty  without  it  ;  on  the  contrary,  proportion 
may  exifl  where  there  is  little  beauty.  Experience 
every  day  teaches  us  that  knowledge  is  diflin£t  from 
taRe  ;  and  proportion,  therefore,  which  is  founded  on 
knowledge,  may  be  Rriftly  obferved  in  any  figure,  and 
yet  the  figure  have  no  pretenfions  to  beauty.  The  an¬ 
cients  cdnfidenng  ideal  beauty  as  the  moR  perfect, 
have  frequently  employed  it  in  preference  to  the  beauty 
of  nature. 

The  body  confiRs  of  three  parts  as  well  as  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  three  parts  of  the  body  are  the  trunk,  the 
thighs,  and  the  legs.  The  inferior  parts  of  the  body 
are  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet.  The  arms  alfo 
corififi  of  three  parts.  'Thefe  three  parts  muR  bear  a 
certain  proportion  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  one  an¬ 
other.  In  a  well  formed  man  the  head  and  body  muR 
be  proportioned  to  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  thighs  are  proportioned  to  the 
legs  and  the  feet,  or  the  arms  to  the  hands.  The  face 
alfo  confiRs  of  three  parts,  that  is,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  nofe  ;  but  the  head  is  not  four  times  the  length  of 
the  nofc,  as  fome  waiters  have  afierted.  From  the  place 
where  the  hair  begins  to  the  crown  of  the  head  are  only 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  nofe,  or  that  part  is  to 
the  nofe  as  9  to  1  2. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Grecian,  as  wrell  as  Egyptian 


artifis,  have  determined  the  great  and  fmall  proportions 
by  fixed  rules;  that  they  have  eiiabliftied  a  pofitive 
meafure  for  the  dimenfions  of  length,  breadth,  and  cir¬ 
cumference.  This  fuppofition  alone  can  enable  us  to 
account  for  the  great  conformity  which  we  meet  with 
in  ancient  flatues.  Winkelman  thinks  that  the  foot  . was 
the  meafure  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  all  their  great 
dimenfions,  and  that  it  was  by  the  length  of  it  that 
they  regulated  the  meafure  of  their  figures,  by  giving 
to  them  fix  times  that  length.  This  in  fa£t  is  the 
length  which  Vitruvius  affigns,  Pcs  vero  altitudinis  cor¬ 
poris  fextee ,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1 .  That  celebrated  antiquary 
thinks  the  foot  is  a  more  determinate  meafure  than  the 
head  or  the  face,  the  parts  from  which  modern  painters 
and  fculptors  too  often  take  their  proportions.  This  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  foot  to  the  body,  which  has  appeared 
Rrange  and  incomprehenfible  to  the  learned  Huetius,and 
has  been  entirely  rejected  by  Perrault,  is  however  found¬ 
ed  upon  experience.  After  meafuring  with  great  care 
a  vafi  number  of  figures,  Winkelman  found  this  pro¬ 
portion  obferved  not  only  in  Egyptian  Ratues,  but  alfo 
in  thofe  of  Greece.  This  fa6l  may  be  determined  by 
an  infpeftion  of  thofe  Ratues  the  feet  of  wThich  are  per- 
fe<R.  One  may  be  fully  convinced  of  it  by  examining 
fome  divine  figures,  in  which  the  ar.tifts  have  made 
fome  parts  beyond  their  natural  dimenfions.  In  the 
Apollo  Belvidere,  which  is  a  little  more  than  feven 
heads  high,  the  foot  is  three  Roman  inches  longer  than 
the  head.  The  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  very 
finall,  and  the  height  of  the  flatue  is  feven  heads  and  a 
half  :  the  foot  is  three  inches  and  a  half  longer  than  the 
head,  or  precifely  the  fixth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
whole  Ratue. 


Practice  of  Sculpture. 


We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  account  of  the  Qrecfa^ 
Grecian  fculpture,  becaufe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ableflfcuipture 
critics  that  modern  artifis  have  been  more  or  lefs  e mi- to  be  ft u- 
nent  as  they  have  fiudied  with  the  greater  or  lefs  atten-^ed  by  the 
tion  the  models  left  us  by  that  ingenious  people  :  ™°^‘ern  ar* 
Winkelman  goes  fo  far  as  to  contend  that  the  moR  fi- 
nifhed  works  of  the  Grecian  maflers  ought  to  be  fiudied 
in  preference  even  to  the  works  of  nature.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  paradoxical ;  but  the  reafon  afiigned  by  the 
Abbe  for  his  opinion  is,  that  the  fairefi  lines  of  beauty 
are  more  eafily  difeovered,  and  make  a  more  firiking 
and  powerful  imprefiion,  by  their  reunion  in  thefe  fub- 
lime  copies,  than  when  they  are  fcattered  far  and  wide 
in  the  original.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  fiudy  of  na¬ 
ture  the  high  degree  of  merit  it  fo  jufily  claims,  it  muR 
nevertheiefs  be  granted,  tha*-  it  leads  to  true  beauty  by 
a  much  more  tedious,  laborious,  and  difficult  path,  than 
the  Rudy  of  the  antique,  which  prefents  immediately  to 
the  artift’s  view  the  obje£I  of  his  refearches,  and  com¬ 
bines  in  a  clear  and  ftrong  point  of  light  the  various 
rays  of  beauty  that  are  difperfed  through  the  wide  do¬ 
main  of  nature. 

As  foon  as  the  artiR  has  laid  this  excellent  founda¬ 
tion,  acquired  an  intimate  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
beauties  of  the  Grecian  flatues,  and  formed  his  taRe  af¬ 
ter  the  admirable  models  they  exhibit,  he  may  then  pro¬ 
ceed  with  advantage  and  afiurance  to  the  imitation  of 
nature.  The  ideas  he  has  already  formed  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  nature,  by  obferving  her  difperfed  beauties  com¬ 
bined  and  collefled  in  the  comnofitions  of  the  ancient 
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artifts,  will  enable  him  to  acquire  with  facility,  and  to 
employ  with  advantage,  the  detached  and  partial  ideas 
of  beauty  which  will  be  exhibited  to  his  view  in  a  fur- 
vey  of  nature  in  her  actual  date.  When  he  difcovers 
thefe  partial  beauties,  lie  will  be  capable  of  combining 
them  with  thofe  perfect  forms  of  beauty  with  which 
he  is  already  acquainted.  In  a  word,  by  having  always 
prefent  to  his  mind  the  noble  models  already  mentioned, 
he  will  be  in  fome  meafure  his  own  oracle,  and  will  draw 
rules  from  his  own  mind. 

Two  ways  There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  imitating  nature. 
*firaita-  In  the  one  a  Angle  object  occupies  the  artift,  who  en- 
tmg  na-  deavours  to  reprefent  it  with  precifion  and  truth  ;  in 
ture*  the  other,  certain  lines  and  features  are  taken  from  a 
variety  of  objects,  and  combined  and  blended  into  one 
regular  whole.  All  kinds  of  copies  belong  to  the  firft: 
kind  of  imitation;  and  productions  of  this  kind  muff 
be  executed  neceflarily  in  the  Dutch  manner,  that  is  to 
fay,  with  high  finifhing,  and  little  or  no  invention.  But 
the  fecond  kind  of  imitation  leads  directly  to  the  invefti- 
gation  and  difcovery  of  true-  beauty,  of  that  beauty 
whofe  idea  is  connate  with  the  human  mind,  and  is  only 
to  be  found  there  in  its  higheft  perfection.  This  is 
the  kind  of  imitation  in  which  the  Greeks  excelled,  and 
in  which  men  of  genius  excite  the  young  artifts  to  ex¬ 
cell  after  their  example,  vi%.  by  ftudying  nature  as  they 
did. 

After  having  ftudied  in  the  productions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  mafters  their  choice  and  expreflion  of  feleCt  na¬ 
ture,  their  fublime  and  graceful  contours,  their  noble 
draperies,  together  with  that  fedate  grandeur  and  ad¬ 
mirable  fimplicity  that  conftitute  their  chief  merit,  the 
curious  artifts  will  do  well  to  ftudy  the  manual  and  me¬ 
chanical  part  of  their  operation?,  as  this  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  imitation  of  their  excellent 
49  manner. 

Models  of  It  is  certain  that  the  ancients  almoft  always  formed 
ftatues.  their  models  [n  wax  ;  to  this  modern  artifts  hare 
fubftituted  clay,  or  fome  fuch  compofition  :  they  prefer 
clay  before  wax  in  the  carnations,  on  account  of  the 
yielding  nature  of  the  latter,  and  its  fticking  in  fome 
meafure  to  every  thing  it  touches.  We  muft  not,  how¬ 
ever,  imagine  from  hence  that  die  method  of  forming 
models  of  wet  clay  was  either  unknown  or  negleCted 
among  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  in  Greece 
that  models  of  this  kind  were  invented.  Their  author 
was  Dibu Lades  of  Sicyon  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Arcefilas,  the  friend  of  Lucullus,  obtained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  reputation  by  his  clay  models  than  by  all  his 
ouier  productions.  Indeed,  if  clay  could  be  made  to 
prtfcrve  its  original  moifture,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  fhteft  fuhftance  for  the  models  of  the  fculptor;  but 
when  it  is  placed  either  in  the  fire  or  left  to  dry  im¬ 
perceptibly  in  the  air,  its  folid  parts  grow  more  com* 
paCt,  and  the  figure  lofing  thus  a  part  of  its  dimenfions, 
is  neceffarily  reduced  to  a  fmaller  volume.  This  dimi¬ 
nution  would  be  of  no  confequence  did  it  equally  affeCt 
the  whole  figure,  fo  as  to  preferve  its  proportions  en¬ 
tire.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  :  for  the  fmaller  parts 
of  the  figure  dry  fooner  than  the  larger ;  and  thus  lofing 
more  of  their  dimenfions  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time  than 
the  latter  do.  the  fyinmetry  and  proportions  of  the  figure 
inevitably  fuffer.  This  inconvenitncy  does  not  take 
place  in  thofe  models  that  are  made  in  wax.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  extremely  difficult,  in  the  ordinary  method  of 


working  the  wax,  to  give  it  that  degree  of  fmoothnefs 
that  is  neceflary  to  reprefent  the  foftnefsof  the  carnations 
or  flefhy  parts  of  the  body.  This  inconvenience  may, 
however,  be  remedied,  by  forming  the  model  firft  in 
clay,  then  moulding  it  in  plafter,  and  laftly  cafting  it 
in  wax.  And,  indeed,  clay  is  feldom  ufed  but  as  a 
mould  in  which  to  caft  a  figure  of  plafter,  ftucco,  or 
wax,  to  ferve  henceforth  for  a  model  by  which  the 
meafures  and  proportions  of  the  ftatue  are  to  be  ad- 
jufted.  In  making  waxen  models,  it  is  common  to 
put  half  a  pound  of  colophony  to  a  pound  of  wax  ; 
and  fome  add  turpentine,  melting  the  whole  with  oil  of 
olives. 

So  much  for  the  firft  or  preparatory  fteps  in  this  jvXethod  or 
procedure.  It  remains  to  conflder  the  manner  of  work- working 
ing  the  marble  after  the  model  fo  prepared  ;  and  the  the  mar- 
method  here  followed  by  the  Greeks  feems  to  havebie>and 
been  extremely  different  from  that  which  is  generally 
cbferved  by  modern  artifts.  In  the  ancient  ftatues 
we  find  the  moft  ftriking  proofs  of  the  freedom  and 
boldnefs  that  accompanied  each  ftroke  of  the  chifel, 
and  which  refulted  from  the  artift’s  being  perfectly 
fure  of  the  accuracy  of  his  idea,  and  the  precifion  and 
fteadinefs  of  his  hand  :  the  moft  minute  parts  of  the 
figure  carry  thefe  marks  of  aflurance  and  freedom  ; 
no  indication  of  timoroufnefs  or  diffidence  appears  ;  no¬ 
thing  that  can  induce  us  to  fancy  that  the  artift  had 
occafion  to  correCt  any  of  his  ftrokes.  It  is  difficult  to 
find,  even  in  the  fecond-rate  productions  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  artifts,  any  mark  of  a  falfe  ftroke  or  a  random 
touch.  This  firmnefs  and  precifion  of  the  Grecian  chi- 
fel  were  certainly  derived  from  a  more  determined  and 
perfeCl  fet  of  rules  than  thofe  which  are  obferved  in  mo¬ 
dern  times. 

The  method  generally  obferved  by  the  modern  fculp¬ 
tor  is  as  follows  :  Firft,  out  of  a  great  block  of  marble 
he  faws  another  of  the  fize  required,  which  is  perform¬ 
ed  with  a  fmooth  fteel  faw,  without  teeth,  cafting  water 
and  fand  thereon  from  time  to  time  ;  then  he  fafhions 
it,  by  taking  off  what  is  fuperfluous  with  a  fteel  point 
and  a  heavy  hammer  of  foft  iron  ;  after  this,  bringing 
it  near  the  meafure  required,  he  reduces  it  ftill  nearer 
with  another  finer  point  ;  he  then  ufes  a  flat  cutting 
inftrument,  having  notches  in  its  edge  ;  and  then  a 
chifel  to  take  off  the  fcratches  which  the  former  has 
left ;  till,  at  length,  taking  rafps  of  different  degrees  of 
finenefs,  by  degrees  he  brings  his  work  into  a  condition 
for  polifhing. 

After  this,  having  ftudied  his  model  with  all  poflible 
attention,  he  draws  upon  this  model  horizontal  and  per¬ 
pendicular  lines  which  interfeCt  each  other  at  right 
angles.  He  afterwards  copies  thefe  lines  upon  his 
marble,  as  the  painter  makes  ufe  of  fuch  tranfverfal 
lines  to  copy  a  picture,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  fmaller  fize. 

Thefe  tranfverfal  lines  or  fquares,  drawn  in  an  equal 
number  upon  the  marble  and  upon  the  model,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proportioned  to  their  refpeCtive  dimenfions,  exhibit 
accurate  meafures  of  the  furfaces  upon  which  the  artift 
is  to  work  ;  but  cannot  determine,  with  equal  precifion, 
the  depths  that  are  proportioned  to  thefe  furfaces. — 

The  fculptor,  indeed,  may  determine  thefe  depths  by 
obferving  the  relation  they  bear  to  bis  model ;  but  as 
his  eye  is  the  only  guide  he  has  to  follow  in  this  efti- 
mate,  he  is  always  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  error,  or  afc 
leaft  to  doubt.  He  is  never  fure  that  the  cavities  made 
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by  his  chifel  arc  exaft  ;  a  degree  of  uncertainty  accom¬ 
panies  each  flroke  j  nor  can  he  be  allured  that  it  has 
carried  away  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  his  mar¬ 
ble.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine,  by  fuch  lines 
as  have  already  been  mentioned,  the  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  contours  of  the  figure,  or  to  transfer  them  from  the 
model  to  the  marble.  By  the  internal  contour  is  un¬ 
derflood  that  which  is  defcribed  by  the  parts  which  ap¬ 
proach  towards  the  centre,  and  which  are  not  marked  in 
a  flriking  manner. 

It  is  farther  to  be  noticed,  that  in  a  complicated  and 
laborious  work,  which  an  artift:  cannot  execute  without 
affiflance,  he  is  often  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  foreign 
hands,  that  have  not  the  talents  or  dexterity  that  are 
neceffary  to  finith  his  plan.  A  fingle  flroke  of  the  chifel 
that  goes  too  deep  is  a  defe£l  not  to  be  repaired  ;  and 
fuch  a  flroke  may  eafily  happen,  where  the  depths  are 
fo  imperfectly  determined.  DefeCts  of  this  kind  are 
inevitable,  if  the  fculptor,  in  chipping  his  marble,  begins 
by  forming  the  depths  that  are  requifite  in  the  figure  he 
defigns  to  reprefent.  Nothing  is  more  liable  to  error 
than  this  manner  of  proceeding.  The  cautious  artift 
ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  form  thefe  depths  gradually, 
by  little  and  little,  with  the  utmofl  circumfpe&ion  and 
care  ;  and  the  determining  of  them  with  precifion  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  the  laft  part  of  his  work,  and  as  the 
fmifliing  touches  of  his  chifel. 

of  copying  The  various  inconveniences  attending  this  method 
ancient  fta-  determined  feveral  eminent  artifls  to  look  out  for  one 
tues'  that  would  be  liable  to  lefs  uncertainty,  and  productive 
of  fewer  errors.  The  French  academy  of  painting  at 
Rome  hit  on  a  method  of  copying  the  ancient  ftatues, 
which  feme  fculptors  have  employed  with  fuccefs,  even 
in  the  figures  which  they  finifhed  after  models  in  clay  or 
wax.  This  method  is  as  follows.  The  flatue  that  is 
to  be  copied  is  inclofed  in  a  frame  that  fits  it  exa&ly. 
The  upper  part  of  this  frame  is  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and  to  each  of  thefe  parts  a 
thread  is  fixed  with  a  piece  of  lead  at  the  end  of  it. 


s  c  u 

Scuna,  SCUM,  properly  denotes  the  impurities  which  a 
Scurvy,  liquor,  by  boiling,  cafls  up  to  the  furface.  The  term 
feurn  is  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more  properly  called  the 
fcoria  of  metals. 

SCUPPERS,  in  a  fhip,  are  certain  channels  cut 
through  the  water-ways  and  fides  of  a  fhip,  at  proper 
di fiances,  and  lined  with  plated  lead,  in  order  to  carry 
the  water  off  from  the  deck  into  the  fea.  The  feuppers 
of  tlie  lower  deck  of  a  fhip  of  war  are  ufually  furnifhed 
vuh  a  leathern  pipe,  called  the  feupper-hofe ,  which 
j  l  angs  downward  from  the  mouth  or  opening  of  the 
feupper.  The  intent  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  water 
from  entering  when  the  fhip  inclines  under  a  weight  of 
fail. 

SCURVY,  in  Medicine ,  fee  that  article,  N°  351, 
where  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  fymptoms, 
caufes,  and  modes  of  prevention  and  cure,  according  to 
fome  of  the  moil  eminent  writers  in  medicine.  We  have 
here  only  to  add,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Beddoes, 
the  mineral  acids,  efpccially  the  nitric  and  vitriolic,  may 


Thefe  threads,  which  hang  freely,  fhow  what  parts  of 
the  flatue  are  moft  removed  from  the  centre  with  much 
more  perfpicuity  and  precifion  than  the  lines  which  are 
drawn  on  its  furface,  and  which  pafs  equally  over  the 
higher  and  hollow  parts  of  the  block  :  they  alfo  give  the 
artift  a  tolerable  rule  to  meafure  the  more  flriking  varia¬ 
tions  of  height  and  depth,  and  thus  render  him  more 
bold  and  determined  in  the  execution  of  his  plan. 

But  even  this  method  is  not  without  its  defers  :  for 
as  it  is  impoffible,  by  the  means  of  a  ftraight  line,  to 
determine  with  precifion  the  procedure  of  a  curve,  the 
artift  has;  in  this  method,  no  certain  rule  to  guide  him 
in  his  contours  ;  and  as  often  as  the  line  wffiich  he  is  to 
deferibe  deviates  from  the  direction  of  the  plumb  line, 
wh^h  is  his  main  guide,  he  muft  neceffarily  feel  himfelf 
at  a  lofs,  and  be  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  conje&ure. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  this  method  affords  no  certain 
rule  to  determine  exaCtly  the  proportion  which  the  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  figure  ought  to  bear  to  each  other, 
confidered  in  their  mutual  relation  and  connections. 

The  artift,  indeed,  endeavours  to  fupply  this  defeCl  by 
interfe&ing  the  plumb-lines  by  horizontal  ones.  This 
recourfe  has,  neverthelefs,  its  inconveniences,  fince  the 
fquares  formed  by  tranfverfal  lines,  that  are  at  a  diftance 
from  the  figure  (though  they  be  exa&ly  equal),  yet  re¬ 
prefent  the  parts  of  the  figure  as  greater  or  fmaller,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  removed  from  our  pofi- 
tion  or  point  of  view.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  in¬ 
conveniences,  the  method  now  under  confederation  is 
certainly  the  beft  that  has  hitherto  been  employed  :  it 
is  more  pra&icable  and  lure  than  any  other  we  knowq 
though  it  appears,  from  the  remarks  we  have  now  been 
making,  that  it  does  not  exhibit  a  fure  and  univerfal  cri¬ 
terion  to  a  fculptor  who  executes  after  a  model. 

To  poliih  the  ftatue,  or  make  the  parts  of  it  fmooth  Of  politic 
and  {leek,  pumice-ftone  and  fmelt  are  ufed*,  then  tripoli  •  ingthe 
and  when  a  ftill  greater  luftre  is  required,  burnt  ftraw  is  ftatue,, 
employed.  For  the  Cqjiing  of  Statues,  fee  Found ery, 
and  Plaster  of  Paris. 


s  c  u 

be  employed  in  the  prevention  or  cure  of  this  dreadful  Scurvy 
difeafe  with  as  much  fuccefs  as  the  vegetable  acids. —  l! 
But  of  all  the  fubftances  that  can  at  once  be  cheaply  t  Scutgj 
procured  and  long  preferved,  he  thinks  the  concrete  acid 
of  tartar  by  far  the  moft  promifing.  It  is  very  grateful, 
and  comes  near  to  the  citric  acid.  In  tropical  countries 
the  feurvy  is  feldom  known. 

Scu R V T- Grafs.  See  Coc.HLEAREA,  Botany  Index. 

SCUTAGE  ( feutagium ,  Sax.  fcildpeningf  was  a 
tax  or  contribution  raifed  by  thofe  that  held  lands  by 
knights  fervice,  towards  furnifhing  the  king’s  army,  at 
one,  two,  or  three  merks  for  every  knight’s  fee.  Hen¬ 
ry  III.  for  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  a  tenth 
granted  by  the  clergy,  and  feu  t ‘age,  three  merks  of  every 
knight’s  fee  by  the  laity .  This  was  alfo  levied  by  Hen¬ 
ry  II.  Richard  I.  and  King  John.  See  KNIGHT- Sei' vice. 

SCUTE  ( feuturn ),  a  French  gold  coin  of  3s.  qd.  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  Catharine  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land  had  an  affurance  made  her  of  fundry  caftles, 
manors,  lands,  &c.  valued  at  the  fura  of  40,000  fcutes9 

every 
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every  two  whereof  were  worth  a  noble.  Rot.  Par/.  1. 
lien.  VI. 

SCU  1  ELLARIA,  Skull-cap,  a  genus  of  plants, 
belonging  to  the  dielynamid  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  40th  order,  PcrfonaUc.  See 
Botany  Index. 


^  SCUTTLES,  in  a  fliip,  (quarc  holes  cut  in  the  deck, 
big  enough  to  let  down  the  body  of  a  man,  and  which 
ferve  upon  iome  occafions  to  let  the  people  down  into 
any  room  below,  or  from  one  deck  to  another. 

SCYLAX,  a  celebrated  mathematician  And  geogra¬ 
pher  of  Cana,  flouriihed  under  the  reign  of  Darius  Hyf- 
tafpes,  about  558  B.  C.  Some  have  attributed  to  him 
the  invention  of  geographical  tables.  We  have  under 
his  name  a  geographical  work  pubiilhed  by  Hoefchelius  5 
but  it  is  written  by  a  much  later  author,  and  is  perhaps 
only  an  abridgement  M  Scylax’s  Ancient  Geography. 

SCYLLA,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  rock  in  the 
Fret  urn  Siculum,  near  the  coaft  of  Italy,  dangerous  to 
fhipping,  oppofite  to  Charybdis,  a  whirlpool  on  the  coail 
of  Sicily  $  both  of  them  famous  in  mythology. 

Slither-  Scylla  and  Charybdis  have  been  almoft" fubdued  by 
land's  Tour  the  repeated  convulfions  of  this  part  of  the  earth,  and 
vp  the  by  the  violence  of  the  current,  which  is  continually  in- 
L^ttcrxii.  creai*ng  ^ie  breadth  of  the  (traits.  If  proper  allowance 
be  made  for  thefe  circumftances,  w'e  {hall  acquit  the  an¬ 
cients  of  any  exaggeration,  notwithstanding  the  very 
dreadful  colours  in  which  they  have  painted  this  paflage. 
It  is  formed  by  a  low  peninlula,  called  Cape  Pe/orus , 
ftretching  to  the  ealhvard  on  the  Sicilian  fide,  immedi¬ 
ately  within  which  lies  the  famous  whirlpool  of  Charyb¬ 
dis,  and  by  the  rocks  of  Scylla,  which  a  few  miles  be¬ 
low  on  the  Calabrian  fhore  project  towards  the  weft. 
I  he  current  runs  with  fnrprifing  force  from  one  to  the 
other  alternately  in  the  direction  of  the  tide,  and  the 
tides  themfelves  are  very  irregular.  Thus  vefiels,  by 
fhunning  the  one,  were  in  the  utmoft  danger  of  being 
fwallowed  up  by  the  other. 

At  prefent,  in  moderate  weather,  when  the  tide  is 
either  at  ebb  or  flood,  boats  pafs  all  over  the  whirlpool : 
but,  in  general,  it  is  like  the  meeting  of  two  contending 
currents,  with  a  number  of  eddies  all  around  }  and,  even 
now,  there  is  fcarcely  a  winter  in  which  there  are  not 
feme  wrecks. 

“  At  the  time  when  we  paiTed  the  (traits  (fays  Cap¬ 
tain  Sutherland,  from  whom  we  have  obtained  this  ac¬ 
curate  information)  the  weather  was  as  favourable  as 
we  could  with  ;  and  yet,  in  fpite  of  a  ftrong  breeze  and 
the  current,  which  hurried  us  on  with  fnrprifing  velo¬ 
city,  the  (flip’s  head  was  fuddenly  whirled  round  near 
three  points  \  but  the  wind  blowing  frefh,  in  a  few  fe- 
conds  (he  dailied  through  the  eddy  that  had  caught  her  \ 
for,  to  avoid  Scylla,  and  fecure  Medina,  we  had  kept 
pretty  clofe  to  Charybdis.”  For  a  later  account  of  thefe 
rocks,  fee  Sicily. 

SCYROS,  an  ifland  in  the  Aegean  fea,  at  the  di¬ 
ll ance  of  about  28  miles  north- eaft  from  Euboea.  It  is 
60  miles  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  in  the  pof- 
fedion  of  the  Pelafgians  and  Carians.  Achilles  retired 
there  to  avoid  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  became  fa¬ 
ther  of  Neoptolemus  by  Deidamia  the  daughter  of  King 
Lyccniedes.  Scyros  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon.  It  was  very  rocky  arid  barren.  Now 
Sciro.  E.  Long.  25.  o.  N.  Lat.  38.  15. 

SCYTALA  laconica,  in  antiquity,  a  ftratagem  or 
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device  of  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  fecrct  writing  of 
letters  to  their  correfpondents,  fo  that  if  they  thould 
chance  to  be  intercepted,  nobody  might  he  able  to  read 
them. — To  this  end  they  had  two  wooden  rollers  or  cy¬ 
linders,  perfe6Hy  alike  and  equal;,  one  whereof  was 
kept  in  the  city,  the  other  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the 
letter  was  diredled.  For  the  letter,  a  (kin  of  very  thin 
parchment  was  wrapped  round  the  roller,  and  thereon 
was  the  matter  written  ;  which  done,  it  was  taken  off, 
and  lent  away  to  the  party,  who,  upon  putting  it  m  the 
fame  manner  upon  his  roller,  found  the  lines  and  words 
in  the  very  fame  difpofition  as  when  they  were  fird 
written.  This  expedient  they  fet  a  very  high  value  on  5 
though,  in  truth,  artlefs  and  grofs  enough  :  the  moderns 
have  improved  vaftly  on  this  method  of  writing.  See 
Cither. 

SCYTALIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
o£tandna  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  that  are  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index. 

SCYTHE,  in  Hujbandry a  well  known  in  (Lumen  t 
which  has  been  long  employed  for  cutting  grafs  for 
hay.  The  fame  indrument  with  certain  modifications 
in  its  conilrudion  has  been  ufed  in  reaping  grain,  in 
place  of  the  fickle  the  ufe  of  which  is  far  more  common, 
and  in  Scotland  at  lead  prevails  almoft  univerfaHy,  al¬ 
though  it  muil  be  admitted  that  the  method  of  reaping 
by  the  feythe,  where  it  is  practicable,  is  attended  with 
lefs  labour,  is  more  expeditious,  and  therefore  mere 
economical.  But  againd  the  ufe  of  the  feythe,  as  a 
reaping  indrument,  many  objections  have  been  raifed. 
Some  of  thefe  are  probably  founded  in  prejudice,  while 
others,  confidering  the  (low  progrefs  which  has  been 
made  in  introducing  this  indrument  as  a  fubftitiite  for 
the  fickle,  red  on  a  more  folid  foundation. 

It  is  laid  that  this  indrument  diakes  the  ear,  fo  that 
many  of  the  grains  are  lod  ;  that  it  lets  the  corn  fall 
after  it  is  cut,  in  a  fcattered  confufed  manner,  in  confe-* 
quence  of  which  either  a  great  deal  of  it  is  lod,  or 
much  time  is  wafted  in  gathering  it  together.  It  is  al- 
fo  affirmed  that  it  can  only  be  made  ufe  of  in  very  even 
land,  and  which  is  free  from  dones  \  that  it  does  not 
leave  length  enough  of  dubble  on  the  ground,  on  which 
to  lay  the  corn  when  it  is  cut  *,  that  it  mixes  noxious 
weeds  with  the  corn,  the  feeds  of  wdiich  are  fown  the 
enfuing  year*,  and  finally,  that  the  ufe  of  the  feythe  is 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  reaper. 

It  appears,  however,  that  thefe  objedlions  have  either 
no  weight,  or  they  are  made  by  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  feythes  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pofc,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
ufed.  With  a  good  feythe  properly  managed,  the 
corn  when  cut,  remains  at  fird  upright,  afterwards  fal¬ 
ling  gently  on  the  rake  fixed  to  the  feythe,  without 
any  (baking  or  jolting,  or  at  lead  with  lefs  than  what 
is  occafioned  by  the  fickle.  The  lofs  of  grain  chiefly 
arifes  from  the  corn  being  too  dry,  and  therefore  it 
ought  to  be  reaped  on  proper  days,  and  fuitable  times  of 
the  day,  which  is  more  eafily  accompliihed  by  the  fevthe 
than  the  fickle,  beenufe  the  one  requires  lefs  time  than 
the  other.  The  dalks,  held  together  by  the  rake,  may 
be  laid  on  the  ground,  or  againd  the  corn  not  yet  cut 
down,  in  a  date  fo  regular  and  connected,  that  thofe  by 
whom  the  (heaves  are  collected  and  bound  have  them¬ 
felves  aYne  to  blame,  fhould  any  thing  be  left  behind. 
It  is  fufficiently  even  when  lands  are  ploughed  and  har¬ 
rowed 
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Scythe,  rowed  in  a  proper  manner  ;  and  the  only  necefTary  pre- 
L  caution  in  dony  ground,  is  to  keep  the  fcythe  a  little 

higher,  that  it  may  not  ftrike  againd  the  bones.  If 
the  bubble  be  fhort,  the  draw  cut  off  will  of  courfe 
be  the  longer,  and  of  confequcnce  more  valuable  j  and 
long  bubble  only  incommodes  the  cattle  afterwards  fent 
to  feed  upon  it. 

Thefe  and  fimilar  confiderations,  prevailed  with  the 
patriotic  fociety  of  Milan,  to  fend  to  thefe  places  where 
fcythes  are  ufed  for  reaping  5  and  having  procured  a 
model  from  Silefia,  they  ordered  one  of  a  proper  fize  to 
be  made.  It  was  firb  tried  on  corn,  and  afterwards  on 
millet  *,  and  notwithftanding  the  firb  was  far  from  be¬ 
ing  made  with  accuracy,  and  although  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment  had  never  before  been  made  ufe  of  by  the  reaper, 
nearly  half  the  ufual  time  was  found  to  be  faved,  and 
the  wonted  fatigue  and  labour  were  much  diminifhed. 
The  corn  was  cut  without  receiving  any  injurious  fhock, 
falling  in  an  even  and  regular  Hate,  by  which  means  it 
was  afterwards  bound  up  with  eafe  in  compaft  (heaves. 

Plate  Thefe  inftruments  are  fo  fimple  in  their  condru&ion, 
cccclxxvii'.  that  a  figure  of  one  of  them  renders  a  description  almoft 
Fig*  i*  unneccfiary.  Fig.  1.  reprefents  the  Silefian  fcythe  tried 
by  the  fociety,  the  difference  between  which  and  the 
Au (Irian  one  we  (hall  mention  in  our  defeription.  The 
Silefian  fcythe  differs  little  from  that  commonly  employ¬ 
ed  in  mowing  grafs,  except  that  the  blade  is  rather 
bnaller  5  to  it  four  teeth  of  wood  are  added,  parallel  to 
the  blade,  fixed  and  fecured  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
defigned  to  keep  the  corn  together  after  it  is  cut  j  fo 
that  inffead  of  its  falling  in  a  confided  date,  the  reaper 
can  lay  it  down  in  a  regular  and  compact  manner.  The 
Aubrian  fcythe  is  fimilar  to  the  former,  but  the  blade 
is  larger  5  of  courfe  the  wooden  teeth,  being  five  in 
number,  are  longer  j  the  handle  is  alfo  flatter,  and  rather 
crooked. 

In  the  firb,  the  handle  ab  (fee  fig.  1.)  is  four  feet 
three  inches  in  length  5  the  blade  be  is  about  two  feet  \ 
the  piece  of  wood  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed,  one  foot 
ten  inches  and  a  half.  In  the  fecondy  the  handle  is  four 
feet  one  inch  \  the  blade,  two  feet  eight  inches  )  the 
piece  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed,  1 1 J  inches. 

The  difference  in  the  confiru&ion  ol  thefe  two  fcythes 
renders  it  necefTary  to  ufe  them  in  a  different  manner, 
which  will  be  better  acquired  in  pra&ice  than  by  pre¬ 
cept.  Such  as  are  accudomed  to  the  ufe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fcythe  will  foon  find  out  the  mod  advantageous 
manner  of  ufing  thefe  new  kinds  of  fcythes,  and  of  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  corn  properly  after  it  is  cut. 

It  is  necefTary  to  obferve,  that,  in  mowing  grafs,  the 
feet  are  held  in  a  pofition  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
whereas  in  reaping  corn  they  fliould  be  kept  on  a  line, 
the  one  behind  the  other,  bringing  the  right  foot  for¬ 
ward,  and  drawing  the  left  towards  it.  The  reafon  is, 
that  when  grafs  is  mowed  it  is  left  to  fall  where  it  is 
cut  5  but  when  corn  is  cut  down,  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a 
proper  manner  again d  that  which  is  not  yet  cut,  and 
which  is  at  the  reaper’s  left  hand.  Were  the  feet  kept 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  reaper  would  be  under  the 
iiecedity  of  extending  and  turning  his  body  in  a  very  in¬ 
convenient  manner. 

Thefe  obfervations  having  been  pubUflied,  the  fociety 
made  farther  expe.imen's  on  the  fubjeft,  by  which  they 
difeove’ed,  that  when  the  dalks  of  corn  are  bent  down 
by  reafon  of  extremely  wet  weather,  the  wooden  teeth 


of  the  fcythes  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of  fome  ears,  to  the  Scythe, 
dalks  oi  which  the  iron  does  not  extend  j  and  therefore  ^  ->tlua< 
thefe  not  being  cut  below,  are  pulled  fo  that  the  grain 
is  fcattered.  This  chiefly  happens  from  the  reapers  not 
being  accudomed  to  that  kind  of  fcythe,  and  therefore 
not  knowing  how  to  adapt  it  to  particular  exiding  cir- 
cumdances. 

It  occurred  to  an  ingenious  blackfmith,  that,  in  or¬ 
der  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  collector  made  of 
cloth  diould  be  added  to  the  common  fcythe,  as  may  be 
feen  at  fig.  2.  where  abc  is  a  common  fcythe,  cdmlofne  Fig.  2. 
is  the  gatherer,  which  at  c  d e  is  compofed  of  a  thin 
plate  of  iron,  having  a  hollow  at  its  extremity  for  re¬ 
ceiving  the  point  of  the  blade.  At  c  d  are  holes  for 

fewing  in  the  cloth,  which  is  coarfe,  light,  and  of  low 
price  ,  it  is  alfo  fixed  to  two  thick  iron  wires,  of  which 
the  upper  one  is  continued  to  f  where  it  terminates  in  a 
hole  in  the  handle  }  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
blade.  The  manner  of  fixing  this  gatherer  to  the  back 
of  the  fcythe  will  be  better  underdood  by  referring  to 
fig.  3.  which  reprefents  one  of  the  irons  which,  byp^  ^ 

means  of  the  ferew,  are  fadened  to  the  back  of  the  b 

fcythe.  Thefe  proceed  from,  and  make  part  of  the  up¬ 
right  irons  m  //,  /  0,  which  ferve  to  keep  the  gatherer 
extended. 

This  contrivance  is  both  cheap  and  fimple  ;  but  am 
attempt  was  made  to  render  it  more  fo,  by  iubdituting 
two  iron  hoops  for  the  gatherer,  which  are  flievvn  in 
fig.  2.  by  the  dotted  lines  h  g,  hi ,  with  a  crofs  piece />,  pjg 
which  conne£h  them.  Experience  has  diewn,  however,  & 
that  the  gatherer  is  in  general  preferable  to  thefe  hoops, 
as  it  does  not  leave  an  ear  of  corn  behind. 

SCYTHIA,  an  ancient  name  for  the  northern  parts 
of  Afia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Tartary  ;  alfo  for 
fome  of  the  north-eaftern  parts  of  Europe. 

"I  his  vad  territory,  which  extends  itfelf  from  the  Ider 
or  Danube,  the  boundary  of  the  Celts,  that  is,  from 
about  the  25th  to  almod  the  noth  degree  of  ead  lon¬ 
gitude,  was  divided  into  Scythia  in  Europe  and  Scythia 
in  Afia,  including,  however,  the  two  Sarmatias  5  or, 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Greeks,  Sauromatias ,  now  the 
Circadian  Tartary,  which  lay  between  and  fevered  the 
two  Scythias  from  each  oilier.  Sauromatia  was  alfo  di- ■ 
dinguiihed  into  European  and  Afiatic  \  and  was  divided 
from  the  European  Scythia  by  the  river  Don  or  Tanais, 
which  falls  into  the  Palus  Meotis  5  and  from  the  Afiatic 
by  the  Rha,  now  Volga,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Cafpian  fea. 

1.  The  Afiatic  Scythia  comprehended,  in  general, 
great  Tartary,  and  Rufiia  in  Alia ,  and,  in  particular, 
the  Scythia  beyond  or  without  Imaus,  contained  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Bogdoi  or  Odiacci,  and  Tanguti.  That  within, 
or  on  this  fide  Jmaus,  had  Turkedan  and  Mongal,  the 
Ufbeck  or  Zagatai,  Kaimuc  and  Nagaian  Tartars ;  be- 
ddes  Siberia,  the  land  of  the  Samoiedes,  and  Nova  Zom¬ 
bi  a.  Thefe  three  lad  not  being  fo  foon  inhabited  as  the 
former,  as  may  be  reafon  ably  fuppofed,  were  wholly  un- 
k  11  own  to  the  ancients  5  and  the  former  yvere  peopled  by 
the  Ba&rians,  Sogdians,  Gandari,  Sacks,  and  Maffagetes. 

As  for  Sarxnalia,  it  contained  Albania,  Iberia,  and 
Colchis  ,  which  makes  now  the  Circadian  Tartary,  and 
the  province  of  Georgia. 

2.  Scythia  in  Europe  reached  (towards  the  fouth- 
wed)  to  the  Po  and  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  divided 
from  Cclto- Gallia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  foutli  by 
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the  liler  or  Danube  and  the  Euxine  Tea 
limits  have  been  fuppofed  to  itretch  to  the  fpring-heads 
;  of  the  Borifthenes  or  Nieper,  and  the  Hha  or  Volga,  and 
fo  to  that  of  the  Tanais. — The  ancients  divided  this 
Country  into  Scythia  Arimafpaea,  which  lay  eaftward, 
joining  to  Scythia  in  Afia  \  and  Sarmatia  Europeana 
on  the  weft.  In  Scythia,  properly  fo  called,  *\ere  the 
Arimafpaei  on  the  north  the  Getse  or  Dacians  along 
the  Danube,  on  the  fouth  \  and  the  Neuri  between 
thefe  two.  So  that  it  contained  the  European  liuffia 
or  Mufcovy,  and  the  Leffer  Crim  Tartary  eaftward  *, 
and,  on  the  weft,  Lithuania,  Poland,  part  of  Hungary, 
Tranfilvania,  Walachia,  Bulgaria,  and  Moldavia.  Sar¬ 
matia  is  fuppofed  to  have  reached  northward  to  that 
part  of  Swedeland  called  Feningia ,  now  Finland ;  in 
which  they  placed  the  Ooenes,  Panoti,  and  Hippopodes. 
This  part  they  divided  from  Northern  Germany,  now 
the  weft  part  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  the  Mare 
Sarmaticwn  or  Scythicum ,  which  they  fuppofed  ran  up 
into  the  northern  ocean,  and,  dividing  Lapland  into  two 
parts,  formed  the  weftern  part  of  Sweden,  with  Norway, 
into  one  illand,  and  Finland  into  another  j  fuppofmg  this 
alfo  to  be  cut  off  from  the  continent  by  the  gulf  of 
that  name. 

Although  the  ancient  Scythians  were  celebrated  as 
a  warlike  people,  yet  their  hiftory  is  too  uncertain  and 
obfcure  to  enable  us  to  give  any  detail  which  would  not 
prove  equally  tirefome  and  uninterefting  to  the  reader. 
Mr  Pinkerton,  in  a  diflertation  on  their  origin,  endeavours 
to  prove  that  they  were  the  moft  ancient  of  nations ; 
and  he  affigns  for  the  place  of  their  firft  habitation  the 
country  known  by  the  name  of  Perfia.  From  Perfia, 
he  thinks,  they  proceeded  in  numerous  hordes  weft  ward, 
furrounded  the  Euxine,  peopled  Germany,  Italy,  Gaul, 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with  part  of 
Britain  and  Ireland.  That  the  Scythians  were  of  Afia- 
tic  origin  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftioned  ■,  and  as  Perfia 
was  peopled  at  a  very  early  period,  it  may  not  impro¬ 
bably  have  been  their  parent  country  :  but  when  our 
author  contends  that  their  empire  had  fubfifted  for  more 
than  1 500  years  before  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Affy- 
rian  monarchy,  and  that  it  extended  from  Egypt  to  the 
Ganges,  and  from  the  Perfian  gulf  and  Indian  fea  to 
the  Cafpian,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  prejudices 
again  ft  the  Celts,  and  his  defire  to  do  honour  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  Goths,  have  made  him  advance  a  paradox  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  moft  authentic  records  of  antiquity.  His 
differtation  however  is  ingenious,  and  replete  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  ourious  learning. 

Sc r THUN  Lamb ,  in  Natural  Hiftory.  See  Scythian 
Lamb . 

SCY  I'HROPS  or  Channel  bill,  a  genus  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Picae.  See  Ornithology, 
N°  T49. 

SEA,  in  a  ftrift  fenfe,  fignifies  a  large  portion  of 
water  almoft  furrounded  by  land,  as  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  feas ;  but  It  is  frequently  ufed  for  that 
vaft  body  of  water  which  encompaffes  the  whole  earth* 
What  proportion  the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  bears  to 
portioiTtiTe  that  of  the  land  cannot  eafily  be  afeertained.  Buffon  has 
fkrface  of  fuppofed  that  the  fur  face  of  our  globe  is  equally  divided 
between  land  and  water,  and  has  accordingly  calculated 
the  fuperficies  of  the  fea  to  be  85,490,506  fquare  miles* 
But  it  is  now  veil  known  that  the  ocean  covers  much 
wore  than  the  half  of  the  earth's  furface.  BufFon  be- 
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Its  northern  lieved  the  exiftence  of  a  vaft  fouthern  continent,  which 

Captain  Cook  has  fhown  to  be  vifionary.  It  was  this  r  -lU* 

circumft.mce  which  milled  him.  According  to  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations  hitherto  made,  the  furface  of 
the  fea  is  to  the  land  as  three  to  one  \  the  ocean  therefore 
extends  over  128,235,759  fquare  miles,  fuppofing  the 
fuperficies  of  the  whole  globe  to  be  170,981,012  fquare  2 
miles.  To  afeertain  the  depth  of  the  fea  is  ftill  more  Depth  of 
difficult  than  its  fuperficies,  both  on  account  of  the  the  fea. 
numerous  experiments  which  it  would  be  neceffary  to 
make,  and  the  want  of  proper  inftruments  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Beyond  a  certain  depth  the  fea  lias  hitherto 
been  found  unfathomable  ;  and  though  feveral  methods 
have  been  contrived  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  none  of 
them  has  completely  anfwered  the  purpofe.  We  know 
in  general  that  the  depth  of  the  fea  increafes  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  fhore  ;  but  if  this  continued  beyond  a 
certain  d.ftance,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean 
would  be  prodigious.  Indeed  the  numerous  iflands 
everywhere  fcattered  in  the  fea  demonftrate  the  con¬ 
trary,  by  (bowing  us  that  the  bottom  of  the  water  is 
unequal  like  the  land,  and  that  fo  far  from  uniformly 
finking,  it  fometimes  rifes  into  lofty  mountains.  If  the 
depth  of  the  fea  be  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of 
the  land,  as  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  its  greateft 
depth  will  not  exceed  five  or  fix  miles,  for  there  is  no 
mountain  fix  miles  perpendicular  above  the  level  of  the 
fea.  The  fea  has  never  been  aftually  founded  to  a 
greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  66  feet  }  every  thing  be¬ 
yond  that  therefore  refts  entirely  upon  conjecture  and 
analogical  reafoning,  which  ought  never  to  be  admitted 
to  determine  a  fingle  point  that  can  be  afeertained  by 
experiment,  becaufe,  when  admitted,  they  have  too  often 
led  to  falfe  conclufions.  Along  the  coafts,  where  the 
depth  of  the  fea  is  in  general  w  ell  known,  it  has  always 
been  found  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  (hore  : 
when  the  coaft  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  fea  that 
wafhes  it  is  deep  •,  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  coaft  is 
low,  the  water  is  fhallow.  Whether  this  analogy  holds 
at  a  diftance  from  the  (hore,  experiments  alone  can  de¬ 
termine. 

To  calculate  the  quantity  of  wTater  contained  in  the  Quantity 
fea,  while  its  depth  is  unknown,  is  impoffible.  But  if  of  water 
we  luppofe  with  Buffon  that  its  medium  depth  is  the^^V* 
fourth  part  of  a  mile,  the  ocean,  if  its  fuperficies  becontams* 

1  20,235,759  fquare  miles,  will  contain  32,058,939.75 
cubic  miles  of  wrater. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  compute  the  quantity  of 
water  which  is  conftantly  difeharged  into  the  fea.  For 
this  purnofe  let  us  take  a  river  whofe  velocity  and  quan-  , 
tity  of  wrater  is  known,  the  Po,  for  infiance,  which  ac-  Theory  of 
cording  to  Riccioli  is  IOOO  feet  (or  100  perches  of^  Earb, 
Bologna)  broad,  10  feet  deep,  and  runs  at  the  rate  0^ art.  10. 
four  miles  in  an  hour  •,  confequently  that  river  dif- 
eharges  into  the  fea  200,000  cubic  perches  of  water  in 
an  hour,  or  4,800,000  in  a  dav.  A  cubic  mile  con¬ 
tains  12^,000,000  cub!c  perches  5  the  Po  therefore 
will  take  26  days  to  difeharge  a  cubic  mile  of  water 
into  the  fea.  Let  us  now*  fuppofe,  what  is  perhaps  not 
very  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  the  fea  receives  from  the  rivers  in  any  country  is 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  «ihat  country.  The  Po 
from  its  origin  to  its  mouth  traverfes  a  country  380 
miles  long,  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  on  every 
fide  rife  from  fources  about  fixty  miles  diftant  from  it. 

The 
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Sea.  Th6  Po,  therefore,  and  the  rivers  which  it  receives*  wa- 
ter  a  country  of  45,600  fquare  miles.  Now  lince  the 
whole  fuperficies  of  the  dry  land  is  about  42,745,253 
fquare  miles,  it  follows,  from  our  fuppofition,  that  the 
quantity  of  water  difeharged  by  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world,  in  one  day,  is  36  cubic  miles,  and  in  a  year 
13,140.  If  therefore  the  fea  contains  32,058,939  cubic 
miles  of  water,  it  would  take  all  the  rivers  in  the  world 
2439  years  to  difeharge  an  equal  quantity. 

It  may  feem  furprifing  that  the  fea,  fince  it  is  con- 
does  not  tinually  receiving  fuck  an  immenfe  fupply  of  water,  does 
increafe.  not  vifibly  increafe,  and  at  laft  cover  the  whole  earth. 

But  our  furprife  will  ceafe,  if  we  confider  that  the  ri¬ 
vers  themfelves  are  fupplied  from  the  fea,  and  that  they 
do  nothing  more  than  carry  back  thofe  Waters  which 
the  ocean  is  Continually  lavifhing  on  the  earth.  Dr 
Halley  has  demonftrated  that  the  Vapours  raifed  from 
the  fea  and  tranfported  on  land  are  fufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  all  the  rivers  in  the  world.  The  fimplicity  of  this 
great  procefs  is  aftonifhing  :  the  fea  not  only  conne£ls 
difl ant  countries,  and  renders  it  eafy  to  tranfport  the 
commodities  of  one  nation  to  another,  but  its  waters 
riling  in  the  air  defeend  in  (bowers  to  fertilize  the  earth 
and  nourifh  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  collecting  into 
rivers  flow  onwards,  bringing  fertility  and  wealth  and 
commerce  along  with  them,  and  again  return  to  the  fea 
g  to  repeat  the  fame  round. 

Theories  The  knowledge  of  this  procefs  of  nature  might,  one 
of  philofoi  would  think,  have  convinced  philofophers  that  the  pro- 
°b  Porti°n  between  fea  and  land  continued  always  nearly 
fedt  U  "  the  fame*  Philofophers  however  have  formed  different 
theories  about  this  as  well  as  mod  other  fubjeCls,  main¬ 
taining  on  the  one  hand  that  the  fea  is  continually 
encroaching  on  the  land,  and  on  the  other  that  the  land 
is  conftantly  gaining  on  the  fea.  Both  (ides  have  fup- 
ported  their  theories  by  arguments,  demonftrations,  and 
6  incontrovertible  fadls ! 

Arguments  The  height  of  the  mountains,  fay  the  philofophers 
of  thofe  who  fupport  the  encroachments  of  the  fea,  is  continual¬ 
ly*10  affirm  jy  djmini(hing  ;  expofed  to  the  violence  of  every  florin, 
L  encroach- hardeft  rocks  muft  at  laft  give  way  and  tumble 
ingonthe  down.  The  rivers  are  continually  fweeping  along  with 
land.  them  particles  of  earth  which  they  depofite  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fea.  Both  the  depth  of  the  ocean  then  and 
the  height  of  the  dry  land  muft  be  always  decreafing  ; 
the  waters  therefore  muft,  unlefs  a  part  of  them  were 
annihilated,  fpread  over  a  greater  extent  of  furface  in 
proportion  as  thefe  caufes  operate.  This  reafoning, 
convincing  as  it  is,  might  be  confirmed  by  a  great 
number  of  faCls  :  it  will  be  fufficient  however  to  men¬ 
tion  one  or  two.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus  the  ifle  of 
Wight  made  a  part  of  Britain,  fo  that  the  Englifla 
crofted  over  to  it  at  low  water  with  cart  loads  of  tin  ; 
yet  that  ifland  is  at  prefent  feparated  from  Britain  by  a 
channel  half  a  mile  wide.  The  Godwin  fands  on  the 
eaftern  (hore  of  England  were  formerly  the  fertile  eftate 
of  earl  Godwin.  Nor  are  the  encroachments  of  the 
fea  confined  to  Britain.  In  the  bay  of  Baire  near  Na¬ 
ples  there  are  remains  of  houfes  and  ftreets  ftill  vifible 
below  the  prefent  level  of  the  fea.  The  fea  therefore 
is  making  continued  encroachments  upon  the  land  ;  and 
the  time  will  come,  fay  they,  when  the  waters  will  again 
cover  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Such  arc  the  arguments  of  thofe  philofophers  who 
maintain  the  continual  encroachments  of  the  fea.  Thofe 
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who  maintain  the  oppofite  theory,  that  the  land  is  gra-  Sea. 
dually  gaining  on  the  fea,  though  they  pretend  not  to  v— 
deny  the  fafls  advanced  by  their  opponents,  affirm  that  ArgJnents 
they  are  altogether  infufficient  to  eftabliffi  the  hypo-  Gf thofe 
thefis  which  they  were  brought  forward  to  fupport.  who  affirm 
Though  the  rivers  carry  down  particles  of  earth  into lfia^  *he 
the  fea,  thefe,  fay  they,  are  either  accumulated  on  other  ^ 

(bores,  or,  colle&ing  in  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  harden  fea*. 
into  (lone,  which  being  poftfeffed  of  a  vegetative  power 
rifes  by  degrees  above  the  furface  of  the  fea  and  forms 
rocks,  and  mountains,  and  iflands.  The  vegetative  na¬ 
ture  of  (lone  indeed  is  fufficient,  ofiCfelf,  to  convince 
us  that  the  quantity  of  earth  muft  be  daily  accumula¬ 
ting,  and  confequently  that  the  furface  of  the  fea  is  di- 
mmiftiing  in  extent.  Celfius,  a  Swedifh  philofopher 
(for  this  difpute  has  been  carried  on  in  Sweden  with 
the  greateft  keennefs),  has  endeavoured  to  build  this 
theory  with  more  folid  materials  than  vegetable  ftone. 

In  a  curious  memoir,  publiftied  in  1743,  be  after  ts  that 
the  Baltic  and  the  Atlantic,  at  lead  that  part  of  it  which 
wadies  Norway,  is  conftantly  diminiihing  \  and  he  proves 
this  by  the  teftimony  of  a  great  many  aged  pilots  and 
fifhermen,  who  affirmed  that  the  fea  was  become  much 
(hallower  in  many  places  than  it  had  been  during  their 
youth  :  that  many  rocks  formerly  covered  with  water 
were  now  feveral  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  fea :  that 
loaded  veflels  ufed  formerly  to  ride  in  many  places  where 
pinnaces  and  barks  could  now  with,  difficulty  fwim. 

He  produces  inftances  of  ancient  fea-port  towns  now 
feveral  leagues  from  the  (bore,  and  of  anchors  and 
wrecks  of  veflels  found  far  within  the  country.  He 
mentions  a  particular  rock  which  168  years  before  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  but  was  then  raifed  eight  feet 
above  its  furface.  In  another  place  where  the  water 
50  years  before  had  reached  to  the  knee  there  was  then 
none.  Several  rocks,  too,  which  during  the  infancy  of 
feme  old  pilots  had  been  two  feet  under  water,  were 
then  three  feet  above  it.  From  all  thefe  obfervations 
M.  Celfius  concludes,  that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  de- 
creafes  in  height  44  lines  in  a  year,  4  inches  5  lines  in 
18  years,  4  feet  5  inches  in  a  hundred  years,  and  in  a. 
thoufand  years  45  feet.  Confcious,  however,  that  thefe 
fafls,  how  conclulive  foever  as  far  as  relates  to  the  Bal¬ 
tic,  can  never  determine  the  general  queftion,  M.  Celfius 
advances  another  argument  in  fupport  of  his  theory. 

All  that  quantity  of  moifture,  fays  he,  which  is  imbibed 
by  plants  is  loft  to  the  general  mafs  of  water,  being  con¬ 
verted  into  earth  by  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables. 

This  notion  had  been  mentioned  by  Newton,  and  wa$ 
adopted  by  Van  Helmont :  if  granted,  it  follows  as  a 
confequence  that  the  earth  is  continually  increafing  and 
the  water  diminiftiing  in  a  very  rapid  degree.  g 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  both  Thefe  Sr* 
theories  5  for  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  a  notion  of  Lin- Sume.nts  ‘ 
naeus  that  the  whole  earth  was  formerly  covered  withexamine^ 
water  except  a  Angle  mountain.  When  fairly  weighed, 
they  amount  to  nothing  more  than  this,  that  the  fea 
has  encroached  upon  the  land  in  feme  places,  and  reti¬ 
red  in  others ;  a  conclufion  which  we  are  very  willing 
to  allow.  What  was  advanced  by  thofe  philofophers 
who  maintain  that  the  fea  is  continually  encroaching- 
on  the  land,  about  the  depth  of  the  fea  conftantly  di¬ 
miniftiing,  muft  remain  a  mere  aiTertion  till  they  prove 
by  experiments,  either  that  this  is  really  the  cafe,  or 
that  nature  has  no  way  of  reftoring  thofe  particles  of 
I  earth 
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Sea.  earth  which  are  waihed  down  by  the  livers.  Nor  have 
t h ey  any  good  reafon  to  affirm  that  the  height  of  the 
mountains  is  decreafing.  Can  a  fingle  uncontrovertible 
inftance  be  produced  of  this?  Are  the  Alps  or  the  Apen¬ 
nines,  or  Taurus,  or  Caucafus,  lefs  lofty  now  than  they 
were  a  thoufand  years  ago  ?  We  mean  not  to  deny  that 
the  rain  a&ually  wadies  down  particles  of  earth  from 
the  mountains,  nor  to  affirm  that  the  hardeft  rocks  are 
able  to  refill  continual  dorms,  nor  that  many  mountains 
have  buffered,  and  continue  to  buffer  daily,  from  a  thou- 
fand  accidents.  But  the  effecis  produced  by  all  thebe 
caubes  are  bo  trifling  as  to  be  altogether  impercepti¬ 
ble  (a).  Nature  has  affiduoufly  guarded  agaffid  buch 
accidents  ;  ffie^has  formed  the  mountains  of  the  moil 
durable  materials ;  and  where  they  are  covered  with 
earth,  {he  has  bound  it  together  by  a  thick  and  firm 
matting  of  grad,  and  thus  fecured  it  from  the  rains  ; 
and  ffiould  accident  deprive  it  of  this  covering,  Hie  takes 
care  immediately  to  fupply  the  defe<51.  Even  ffiould 
the  earth  be  fwept  away  together  with  its  covering,  na¬ 
ture  has  flill  buch  rebources  left  as  frequently  redore 
things  to  their  former  date.  Many  kinds  of  mofs,  one 
would  be  tempted  to  think,  have  been  created  for  this 
very  purpofe :  they  take  root  and  ilouriffi  almoit  upon 
the  bare  rock,  and  furniih  as  they  decay  a  fufficient  bed 
for  feveral  of  the  hardy  Alpine  plants.  Thefc  periih 
in  their  turn,  and  others  fucceed  them.  The  roots  of 
the  plants  bind  fail  the  earth  as  it  accumulates,  more 
plants  fpring  up  and  fpread  wider,  till  by  degrees  the 
^  whole  furface  is  covered  with  a  firm  coat  of  grabs. 

Bottom  cf  As  the  fca  covers  bo  great  a  portion  of  the  globe,  we 
the  fea.  ffiould,  no  doubt,  by  exploring  its  bottom,  difeover  a 
vafl  number  of  interefting  particulars.  Unfortunately 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  ocean  this  has  hitherto  been 
impoffible.  Part,  however,  has  been  examined  ;  and  the 
dibcoveries  which  this  examination  has  produced  may 
enable  us  to  form  fome  idea  at  leaf!  of  the  whole.  The 
bottom  of  the  fea,  as  might  have  been  conje£lttred  in¬ 
deed  beforehand,  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  ffir- 
face  of  the  dry  land,  being,  like  it,  full  of  plains,  rocks, 
caverns  and  mountains ;  borne  of  which  are  abrupt  and 
almoft  perpendicular,  while  others  rife  with  a  gentle  de¬ 
clivity,  and  fome  times  tower  above  the  water  and  form 
iflands.  Neither  do  the  materials  differ  which  compofe 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  the  bafis  of  the  dry  land.  If 
we  dig  to  a  confiderable  depth  in  any  part  of  the  earth, 
we  uniformly  meet  with  rock  ;  the  fame  thing  holds  in 
the  fea.  The  ftrata,  too,  are  of  the  fame  kind,  difpo- 
fed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  form  indeed  but  one  whole. 
The  fame  kind  of  mineral  3nd  bituminous  fubftances 
are  alfo  found  interfperfed  with  thefe  drata  ;  and  it  is 
to  them  probably  that  the  fea  is  indebted  for  its  bitter 
tafte.  Over  thefe  natural  and  original  flrata  an  artifi¬ 
cial  bed  has  pretty  generally  been  formed,  compobed  of 
different  materials  in  different  places.  It  confiffs  fre¬ 
quently  of  muddy  tartareous  fubffances  firmly  cemented 


together,  bometimes  of  ffiells  or  coral  reduced  to  pow-  Sea. 

der,  and  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  it  is  generally  com-  - “v - - 

pofed  of  fine  band  or  gravel.  The  bottom  of  tire  bea 
refembles  the  ijfud  likewibe  in  another  particular  :  many 
frefh  fp rings  and  even  rivers  rife  out  cf  it,  which,  dis¬ 
placing  the  fait  water,  render  the  lower  part  of  the  fea 
wherever  they  abound  quite  frefh.  An  inftance  of  this 
kind  occurs  near  Goa  on  the  weftern  coatf  of  Indo- 
flan  *,  and  another  f  in  the  Mediterranean  bea  not  far  *  Boyle  de 
from  Marfeilles.  Thefe  facis  occafioned  a  notion,  which  t'undo  Ma - 
later  experiments  have  exploded,  that  the  fea  beyond  a"V*  - 
certain  depth  was  always  frefh. 

Subfiances  of  a  very  beautiful  appearance  are  fre-  Phyfique  dt 
quently  brought  up  by  the  founding  line  from  the  bot-  la  Mert 
tom  of:  the  fea.  ihe  plummet  is  hollowed  below,  and  Purl,ie  i* 
this  cavity  filled  with  tallow,  to  which  fome  of  the  fub- 
flances  adhere  which  form  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thefe 
are  generally  (and,  gravel,  or  mud  ;  but  they  are  feme- 
time?  of  the  brighteft  fcarlet,  vermilion,  purple,  and 
yellow;  and  fometimes,  though  lefs  frequently,  they  are 
blue,  green,  or  white.  Thefe  colours  are  owing  to  a 
kind  of  jelly  which  envelopes  the  fubdances,  and  va- 
niffi  entirely  as  boon  as  this  jelly  dries.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  they  affume  the  appearance  of  tartareous  crufts, 
and  are  then  fo  permanent,  that  they  can  be  received 
into  white  wax  melted  and  poured  round  them,  and 
perhaps  by  proper  care  might  be  converted  into  valuable 
paints.  .  jo  , 

Sea-water  is  really,  as  any  one  may  convince  himfelf Colour 
by  pouring  it  into  a  glafs,  as  clear  and  tranfparent  as  the.  lea. 
river  water.  The  various  appearances  therefore  which 
it  aflumes  are  owing  to  accidental  caufes,  and  not  to  any 
change  in  the  water  itfelf.  The  depth,  or  the  materials 
which  compofe  the  bottom  of  the  bea,  occafions  it  to 
affume  different  colours  in  different  places.  The  Ara¬ 
bian  gulf,  for  in  fiance,  is  faid  to  be  red  from  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fands  which  form  its  bed.  The  appearance 
of  the  fea  is  affected  too  by  the  winds  and  the  fun, 
while  the  clouds  that  pafs  over  it  communicate  all  their 
various  and  fleeting  colours.  When  the  fun  (bines  it 
is  green  ;  when  the  fun  gleams  through  a  fog  it  is  yel¬ 
low;  near  the  north  pole  it  appears  black;  while  in 
the  torrid  zone  iis  colour  is  often  brown.  Sometimes 
the  fea  atTumes  a  luminous  appearance.  See  Light, 
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The  fea  contains  the  greated  quantity  of  fait  in  the  Saltnefs  of 
torrid  zone,  where  otherwife  from  the  exceffive  heat the  ^a. 
it  would  be  in  danger  of  putreffiflion  :  as  we  advance 
northward  this  quantity  diminiffies,  till  at  the  pole  it 
nearly  vanifhes  altogether.  Under  the  line  Lucas  fpund 
that  the  fea  contained  a  feventh  part  of  folid  contents, 
confiding  chiefly  of  fea-falt.  At  Harwich  he  found  it 
yielded  -^-th  of  fea-falt.  At  Carlfcroon  in  Sweden  it 
contains  TVth  part  (b),  and  on  the  coaff  of  Greenland 
a  great  deal  lefs.  This  deficiency  of  fait  near  the  poles 
probably  contributes  a  good  deal  towards  the  prodigi¬ 
ous 


(a)  M.  Genfanne  pretends  that  the  Pyrenean  mountains  become  an  inch  knver  every  ten  years.  But  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  calculation,  it  would  require  a  million  of  years  to  level  thefe  mountains  with  the  plain, 
though  they  continued  to  decreafe  at  the  fame  rate ;  and  philofophers  tell  us  that  this  rate  is  conflantly  di- 
miniffiing  ! 

(b)  This  gradual  diminution  of  faltnefs  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  is  nof,  'however,  without  particular  excep¬ 
tions.  The  Mediterranean  fea  contains  -^th  of  fea-falt,  which  is  lefs  than  the  German  fea  contains. 
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ous  quantities  of  ice  which  are  met  with  in  thefe  feas ; 
for  fait  water  requires  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold 
to  freeze  it  than  fiefh  water.  It  was  this  circumdance, 
probablv,  together  with  its  condant  motion,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  ancients  to  believe  that  the  fea  never  froze. 
Even  among  the  moderns  it  has  been  a  generally  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  that  fea-ice  is  originally  formed  in  ri¬ 
vers.  Buffon  has  made  the  great  quantities  of  ice 
with  which  the  South  fea  abounds  an  argument  for  the 
exigence  of  a  continent  near  the  Antarctic  poie.^  But 
it  is  now  well  known  that  great  quantities  of  ice  are 
formed  at  a  di dance  from  land.  Sea-ice  is  of  two  kinds; 
field  ice,  which  extends  along  the  thore,  and  is  only  two 
or  three  feet  thick  ;  and  mountain  ice,  which  abounds 
in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  The  fize  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  is  fometimes  prodigious.  The  fea-ice  is  always 
frefh,  and  has  been  often  of  great  ufe  to  navigators. 
The  weight  of  fea-water  is  to  that  of  river-water  as  73 
to  70  3  that  is,  a  cubic  foot  of  fea-water  weighs  731b. 
while  the  fame  quantity  of  river- water  weighs  only  701b.; 
but  this  proportion  varies  in  different  places.  It  is 
worthy, of  our  attention,  too,  that  the  water  at  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  contains  lefs  fait  than  near  the  bottom  ; 
the  difference  indeed  is  inconfiderable,  but  dill  it  is 
fomething.  The  Compte  de  Marfigii  found  the  fame 
quantity  of  water,  when  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  weigh  one  ounce  three  pennyweights 
51  grains;  whereas  from  the  furface  it  weighed  only  one 
ounce  three  pennyweights  49  grains.  He  repeated  the 
experiment  frequently  with  nearly  the  fame  refult.^ 

The  fea,  with  refpeft  to  temperature,  may  be  divided 
into  two  regions  :  The  fird  begins  at  the  furface  of  the 
water,  and  defeends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the  fun’s 
rays  ;  the  fecond  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fea.  In  dimmer  the  lower  region  is  confiderably 
colder  than  the  upper ;  but  it  is  probable  that  during 
winter  the  very  reverfe  takes  place  ;  at  lead  the  Compte 
de  Marfigii  found  it  fo  repeatedly  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  naturally  refults  from  the  fi tuation  of  the  water 
near  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Uninfluenced  by  the  chan¬ 
ges  in  the  atmofphere,  it  retains  always  nearly  the  fame 
degree  of  temperature  :  and  this  is  confiderably  above 
congelation  ;  for  the  lower  region  of  the  fea,  at  lead  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  the  world,  was  never  known  to 
freeze.  "  Captain  Ellis  let  down  a  fea-gage  (fee  Gage) 

^‘tude  2  f  12'  wed, 
to  take  the  degrees  of  temperature  and  faltnefs  of  the 
fea  at  different  depths.  It  defeended  5346  feet,  which 
is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms.  Ele  found  the  fea  falter 
and  colder  in  proportion  to  its  depth  till  the  gage  had 
defeended  3900  feet,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermo¬ 
meter  came  up  at  53  ;  but  the  water  never  grew  colder, 
though  he  let  down  the  gage  2446  feet  lower.  At  the 
furface  the  thermometer  dood  at  84. 

The  fea  has  three  kinds  of  motion:  1.  The  fird  is 
that  undulation  which  is  occafioned  by  the  wind.  This 
motion  is  entirely  confined  to  the  furface  ;  the  bottom 
even  during  the  mod  violent  dorms  remains  perfectly 
calm.  ME  Boyle  has  remarked,  from  the  tedimony  of 
feveral  divers,  that  the  fea  is  affected  by  the  winds 
only  to  the  depth  of  fix  feet.  It  would  follow  from 
this,  that  the  height  of  the  waves  above  the  furface  does 
not  exceed  fix  feet ;  and  that  this  holds  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  at  lead,  we  are  informed  by  the  Compte  de  Mar¬ 
figii,  though  he  alfo  fometimes  obferved  them,  during 
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firmed  by  Pliny,  and  feveral  other  ancient  writers,  that ' 

oil  calms  the  waves  of  the  fea;  and  that  divers  were  ac- _ 

cudomed  to  carry  fome  of  it  for  that  purpofe  in  their 0ij. 
mouths.  This  account  was  always  confiaered  by  the 
moderns  ns  a  fable,  and  treated  with  fuch  contempt,  that 
they  did  not  even  deign  to  put  it  to  the  ted  ol  expe¬ 
riment,  till  Dr  Franklin  accidentally  difeovered  its 
truth.  Happening  in  1757  t0  in  middle  of  a 
large  fleet,  he  obferved  that  the  water  round  one  or  two 
veffels  was  quite  calm  and  fmooth,  while  everywhere 
elfe  it  was  very  much  agitated  by  the  winds.  Ele  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  captain  for  an  explanation  of  this  phenome¬ 
non,  who  replied,  that  the  cooks,  he  fuppofed,  had 
thrown  their  greafv  water  out  at  the  fcupper-holes,  and 
by  that  means  oiled  the  fides  of  the  veffels  in  quedion. 

This  nnfwer  did  not  fatisfy  the  Do&or  at  fird  ;  but  re- 
dollecling  what  Pliny  had  laid  on  the  fubjeft,  he  refol- 
ved  at  lead  to  make  the  experiment.  Ele  did  fo  accord¬ 
ingly  in  1762,  and  found  that  oil  a&ually  calmed  the 
waves  of  the  fea.  He  repeated  the  experiment  upon  a 
pond  at  Clapham  :  the  oil  fpread  itfelf  with  great  rapidity 
upon  the  furface,  but  did  not  produce  the  deflred  effect, 
becaufe,  having  been  thrown  in  upon  the  fide  oppofite 
to  the  wind,  it  was  immediately  driven  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  But  upon  throwing  in  a  like  quantity  upon 
the  other  fide  of  the  lake,  it  calmed  in  an  inftant  feve¬ 
ral  yards  of  the  furface  ;  and  gradually  fpreading,  ren¬ 
dered  all  that  part  of  the  lake,  to  the  extent  of  at  lead 
half  an  acre,  as  fmooth  as  glafs.  The  curious  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  liquid  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  repul- 
fion  which  exids  between  oil  and  water,  and  between  oil 
and  air,  which  prevents  all  immediate  contaft,  all  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  ^  15 

2.  The  fecond  kind  of  motion  is  that  continual  ten- Motion  to- 
dency  which  the  whole  water  in  the  fea  has  towards  the  wardsthe. 
wed.  It  is  greater  near  the  equator  than  about  the  U!> 

poles ;  and  indeed  cannot  be  faid  to  take  place  at  all  in 
the  northern  hemifphcre  beyond  the  trophic.  It  begins 
on  the  wed  iide  of  America,  where  it  is  moderate  : 
hence  that  part  of  the  ocean  has  been  called  Pacific . 

As  the  waters  advance  wedward  their  motion  is  accele¬ 
rated  ;  fo  that,  after  having  traverfed  the  globe,  they 
drike  with  great  violence  on  the  eadern  lhore  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  Being  dopped  by  that  continent,  they  turn  north¬ 
ward,  and  run  with  confiderable  impetuofity  in-  the 
gulf  of  Mexico ;  from  thence  they  proceed  along  the 
coad  of  North  America,  till  they  come  to  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  great  bank  at  Newfoundland,  when  they 
turn  off,  and  run  down  through  the  Wedern  Ifles. 

This  current  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream .  It  was  fird 
accurately  deferibed  by  Dr  Franklin,  who  remarked 
alfo,  that  the  water  in  it  having  been  originally  heated 
in  the  torrid  zone,  cools  fo  gradually  in  its  paflage 
northward,  that  even  the  latitude  might  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  dream  by  means  of  a  thermometer. — 

This  motion  of  the  fea  wedward  has  never  been  ex¬ 
plained  :  it  feems  to  have  fome  connexion  with  the 
trade-winds  and  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth  on 


its  axis. 

3.  The  third 
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and  mod  remarkable  motion  of  the  fea  Motion  cc- 
the  tide,  which  is  a  regular  fwell  of  the  ocean  once  ^ 

every  12  hours,  owing,  as  Newton  has  dem  on  d  rated,* 
to  the  attraclion  of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fea  the  tide  feldom  rifes  higher  than  one  or  two  feet, 
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but  on  the  coaft  it  frequently  reaches  the  height  of  45 
■*  feet,  and,  in  fome  places  even  more.  The  tide  ge¬ 
nerally  rifes  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morn- 
ing  :  on  the  coaft  of  Britain  this  holds  in  winter,  but 
in  fummer  the  morning  tides  are  higheft.  In  fome 
leas  it  is  faid  that  there  are  no  tides.  This  cannot  be 
owing  to  their  being  furrounded  by  land,  becaufe  there 
is  a  tide  in  the  lakes  of  North  America.  For  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  thefe  and  other  phenomena  we  refer  to 
the  article  Tide. 

SEA-Air ,  that  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  above 
the  fea. 

Sea-air  has  been  found  falubrious  and  remarkably 
beneficial  in  fome  di (tempers.  This  may  be  owing  to 
its  containing  a  greater  portion  of  oxigenous  gas  or  vi¬ 
tal  air,  and  being  lefs  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours 
than  the  land.  Dr  Ingenhoufz  made  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  to  afeertain  the  falubrity  of  fea-air.  By  mixing 
equal  meafures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he  found, 
that  at  Gravefend,  they  occupied  about  104,  or  one  mea- 
fare  and  of  a  meafure  :  whereas  on  fea,  about  three 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  two  meafures  of 
air  (one  of  common  and  one  of  nitrous  air)  occupied 
irom  0.91  to  G.94.  Fie  attempted  a  (imilar  experiment 
on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the  Englifh  coaft 
and  Offend  \  but  the  motion  of  the  fliip  rendered  it  im¬ 
practicable.  He  found  that  in  rainy  and  windy  weather 
the  fea-air  contained  a  fmaller  quantity  of  vital  air  than 
when  the  weather  was  calm.  On  the  fea-fhore  at  Oftend 
it  occupied  from  944  to  97  ;  at  Bruges  he  found  it  at 
105  ;  and  at  Antwerp  109E.  Dr  Ingenhoufz  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  paper  : 

It  appears,  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  air  at 
fea  and  clofe  to  it  is  in  general  purer  and  fitter  for  ani¬ 
mal  life  than  the  air  on  the  land,  though  it  feems  to  be 
fubjeCl  to  the  fame  inconftancy  in  its  degree  of  purity 
with  that  of  the  land  \  fo  that  wTe  may  now  with  more 
confidence  fend  our  patients,  labouring  under  confump- 
tives  diforders,  to  the  fea,  or  at  leaf!  to  places  fituated 
clofe  to  the  fea,  which  have  no  marflies  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  feems  alfo  probable,  that  the  air  will  be 
found  in  general  much  purer  far  from  the  land  than  near 
the  fhore,  the  former  being  never  fubjed  to  be  mixed 
with  land  air. 

Dr 


Damman,  an  eminent  phyfician  and  profeffor 
royal  of  midwifery  at  Ghent,  told  Dr  Ingenhoufz,  that 
when  he  was  formerly  a  praCIitioner  at  Oftend,  during 
feven  years,  he  found  the  people  there  remarkably  heal¬ 
thy  ;  that  nothing  was  rarer  there  than  to  fee  a  patient 
labouring  under  a  confumption  or  afthma,  a  malignant, 
putrid,  or  fpotted  fever  j  that  the  difeafe  to  which  they 
are  the  mod  fubjeCI,  is  a  regular  intermittent  fever  in  au¬ 
tumn,  when  fudden  tranfitions  from  hot  to  cold  wea¬ 
ther  happen. 

People  are  in  general  very  healthy  at  Gibraltar, 
though  there  are  very  few  trees  near  that  place  ;  which 
Dr  Ingenhoufz  thinks  is  owing  to  the  purity  of  the  air 
ariling  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fea. 

Moft  fmall  i (lands  are  very  healthy. 

At  Malta  people  are  little  fubjeCl  to  difeafes,  and  live 
to  a  very  advanced  age. 

SEA-Anemony.  See  ANIMAL-  Flower, 

SEA-Ca/f.  }  See  Phoca>  1  Mammalia  Index. 
Sea-Cow.  See  Trichecus,  J 
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SEA-Crow ,  Mire- Crow,  or  Pewit.  See  Larus,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index .  ' 

Sea,  Dead.  See  Asphaltites. 

Se A- Devil.  See  LoPIIlus,  ICHTHYOLOGY  Index. 

SEA-Dragon,  a  monfter  of  a  very  lingular  nature.  In 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  year  1749,  we  have 
the  account  of  a  fea- dragon  which  was  faid  to  be  taken 
between  Orford  and  Southwould,  on  the  coaft  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  afterwards  carried  round  the  country  as  a  cu- 
riofity  by  the  fifhermen  who  caught  it. 

“  [ts  head  and  tail  (fays  the  writer)  refemble  thofe  of 
an  alligator  j  it  has  two  large  fins,  which  ferve  it  both 
to  fwim  and  to  fly  *  and  though  they  were  fo  dried  that 
I  could  not  extend  them,  yet  they  appear,  by  the  folds, 
to  be  (haped  like  thole  which  painters  have  given  to 
dragons  and  other  winged  monfters  that  ferve  as  fuppor- 
ters  to  coats  of  arms.  Its  body  is  covered  with  impene¬ 
trable  feales;  its  legs  have  two  joints,  and  its  feet  are 
hoofed  like  thofe  of  an  afs  :  it  has  five  rows  of  very  white 
and  (harp  teeth  in  each  jaw*,  and  is  in  length  about  four 
feet,  though  it  was  longer  when  alive,  it  having  (hrunk 
as  it  became  dry. 

“  ft  was  caught  in  a  net  wdth  mackerel  ;  and  being 
dragged  on  fhore,  w^as  knocked  down  with  a  ftretcher 
or  boat-hook.  The  net  being  opened,  it  fuddcnly 
fprung  up,  and  flew  above  50  yards  :  the  man  who  firlt 
feized  it  had  feveral  of  his  fingers  bitten  off ;  and  the 
wound  mortifying,  he  died.  It  afterwards  fattened  on 
the  man’s  arm  who  (hows  it,  and  lacerated  it  fo  much, 
that  the  mufcles  are  (hrunk,  and  the  hand  and  fingers 
diftorted ;  the  wxmnd  is  not  yet  healed,  and  is  thought 
to  be  incurable.  It  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been 
deferibed  by  naturalifls  under  the  name  of  the  Sea - 
drcgonP  We  muft  add  to  the  account  now  given  of 
the  monfter  called  a  fea-dragon,  that  we  think  it  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  the  animal  was  nothing  more 
than  a  diftorted  or  overgrown  individual  of  fome  of  the 
well  known  fpecies  of  fifh. 

SEA-Gage .  See  Sea-GAGE. 

See  Laplysia,  Helminthology  In- 


Sea. 


in  Ichthyology,  the  Englifh  name  of  the 
See  Syxgnathus,  Ichthyology  In - 


SEA-Hare. 
dex. 

SEA-Horfe, 

Hip p  oca  mpus. 
dex. 

SEA-Lemon.  See  Doris,  Helminthology  Index. 

SEA-Lion.  See  Phoca,  Mammalia  Index. 

SEA-Mall,  or  SEA-Mew.  See  Larus,  Ornitholo¬ 
gy  Index. 

Sea- Man .  See  Mermaid. 

SEA- Mark s.  The  ere£fion  of  beacons,  light-houfes, 
and  fea-marks,  is  a  blanch  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
By  8  Eliz.  13.  the  corporation  of  the  Trinity-houfe 
are  empowered  to  fet  up  any  beacons  or  fea-marks 
wherever  they  (hall  think  them  neceffary  \  and  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  or  any  other  perfon  (hall  deftroy 
them,  or  take  down  any  fteeple,  tree,  or  other  known 
fea-mark,  he  (hall  forfeit  look  fterling  \  or,  in  cafe  of 
inability  to  pay  it,  he  (hall  be  ipfo  faBo  outlawed. 

SEA-Ncedle ,  Gar-JiJh.  See  Esox,  Ichthyology  In¬ 
dex. 

SEA-Ncttle .  See  ANIMAL-Flower. 

SEA-Pie,  or  Oyjlcr-Catcher.  See  PIse  mat  opus,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index. 

SEA-Plants ,  are  thofe  vegetables  that  grow*  in  falt- 
water  within  the  (hores  of  the  fea.  The  old  botanifts. 

divided 
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divided  thefe  into  three  claffes.  1.  The  firft  clafs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  arrangement,  contained  the  algce,  the 
fuci,  the  fea-mojfes  or  confervas ,  and  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  fponges.  2.  The  fecond  contained  fubftances  of 
a  hard  texture,  like  ftone  or  horn,  which  feem  to  have 
been  of  the  fame  nature  with  what  we  call  %oophyta , 
with  this  difference,  that  we  refer  fponges  to  this  clafs 
and  not  to  the  firft.  The  third  clafs  was  the  fame  with 
our  iithophjta ,  comprehending  corals ,  mandrepora ,  &c. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
fecond  and  third  of  thefe  claffes,  and  even  fome  refer¬ 
red  to  the  firft,  are  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or  the 
productions  of  animals.  See  Corallina,  Madrepora, 
Spongia.  Sea-plants,  then,  properly  fpeaking,  belong 
to  the  clafs  of  cryptogamia,  and  the  order  of  algae  ; 
and,  according  to  Bomare,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  genus  of  fucu3.  We  may  alfo  add  feveral  fpecies 
of  the  ulva  and  conferva  and  the  fargazo.  The  fuci 
and  marine  ulvae  are  immerfed  in  the  fea,  are  feffile,  and 
without  root.  The  marine  confervae  are  either  feffile  or 
floating.  The  fargazo  grows  beyond  foundings. 

As  fome  fpecies  of  the  fucus,  when  dried  and  pre- 
ferved,  are  extremely  beautiful,  the  curious,  and  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  who  profecute  the  Itudy  of  botany,  rauft  be 
anxious  to  know  the  belt  method  of  preferving  them, 
without  deftroying  their  colour  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
loiving  method  is  recommended  by  M.  Mauduyt.  Take 
a  flieet  of  paper,  or  rather  of  pafteboard,  and  cover  it 
with  varnifh  on  both  fides  \  and  having  rowed  in  a  boat 
to  the  rock  where  the  fucus  abounds,  plunge  your  var- 
niflied  paper  into  the  water,  and,  detaching  the  fucus, 
receive  it  upon  the  paper.  Agitate  the  paper  gently  in 
the  -water,  that  the  plant  may  be  properly  fpread  over 
it  }  and  lift  them  up  together  foftly  out  of  the  water: 
then  fix  down  with  pins  the  ftrong  (talks,  that  they 
may  not  be  difplaced,  and  leave  the  plant  lying  upon 
the  varnifhed  paper  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  When  it  is 
fully  dry,  the  different  parts  will  retain  their  pofition, 
and  the  pfent  may  be  preferved  within  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  To  free  it  from  the  flime  and  fait  which  adhere 
to  it,  waili  it  gently  in  frefh  water,  after  being  removed 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  grew. 

SEA-Serpent ,  a  monftrous  creature,  faid  to  inhabit  the 
northern  feas  about  Greenland  and  the  coafts  of  Nor¬ 
way.  The  following  marvellous  account  of  this  monfter 
is  given  by  Guthrie.  “  In  1756,  one  of  them  was  (hot 
by  a  mailer  of  a  (hip:  its  head  refembled  that  of  a  horfe; 
the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the  eyes,  a 
white  mane  hanging  from  its  neck  :  it  floated  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  and  held  its  head  at  leafl  two  feet 
out  of  the  fea  :  between  the  head  and  neck  were  feven 
or  eight  folds,  which  w’ere  very  thick  ;  and  the  length 
of  this  fnake  was  more  than  100  yards,  fome  fay  fa¬ 
thoms.  They  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell 
of  caflor*,  for  which  reafon,  (hip,  boat,  and  bark  maflers 
provide  themfelves  with  quantities  of  that  drug,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  overfet,  the  ferpent’s  olfactory  nerves  being 
remarkably  exquifite.  The  particularities  related  of  this 
animal  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  attefted  upon 
oath.  Egede,  a  very  reputable  author,  fays,  that  on  the 
6th  day  of  July  1734,  a  large  and  frightful  fea-monffer 
raifed  itfelf  fo  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head 
reached  above  the  main-top-maft  of  the  (hip  ;  that  it 
had  a  long  (harp  fnout,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water 
like  a  whale  \  that  the  body  feemed  to  be  covered  with 


feales )  the  (kin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and  the  lower 
part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.  The  body  of  this  monfter 
is  faid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogftiead  \  his  (kin  is  varie¬ 
gated  like  a  tortoife  (hell  ,  and  his  excrement,  which 
floats  upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  is  corrofive.”  Not- 
withftanding  the  belief  of  Guthrie,  and  the  teftimony 
which  he  produces,  we  cannot  help  doubting  of  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  fea-ferpent.  Its  bulk  is  faid  to  be  fo  dis¬ 
proportionate  to  all  the  known  animals  of  our  globe, 
that  it  requires  more  than  ordinary  evidence  to  render  it 
credible  \  but  the  evidence  which  is  offered  is  fo  very 
feeble  and  unfatisfa£lory,  that  no  man  of  found  judge¬ 
ment  would  think  it  fufficient  to  eftablifli  the  truth  of 
an  extraordinary  fa£L 

Attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  revive  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  exiftence  of  fea-mermaids  and  fea-ferpents. 
An  individual^of  the  latter,  it  is  fuppofed,  was  fome  time 
ago  thrown  on  (hore  in  Orkney.  Part  of  the  (keleton  is 
faid  to  be  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  another  part  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr  Home 
of  London,  who  thinks  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  an 
individual  of  fome  of  the  whale  tribe,  perhaps  a  monfter 
of  that  tribe  \  but  according  to  others  it  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  conftituting  a  diftinft  genus.  We  cannot 
avoid  obferving,  that  this  point  muft  remain  unfettled- 
till  other  fpecies  of  this  new  genus  have  been  difeover- 
ed,  or  at  lead  till  an  entire  individual  have  been  de- 
feribed  by  an  experienced  naturalift. 

SEA-Sicknefs ,  a  diforder  incident  to  moft  perfons  on 
their  firft  going  to  fea,  occafioned  by  the  agitation  of 
the  veffel.  This  diforder  has  not  been  much  treated  of, 
although  it  is  very  irkfome  and  diftreffing  to  the  pa¬ 
tient  during  its  continuance.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  beneficial  in  afthmatic  and  pulmonary  complaints^ 
and  the  inftances  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  The  fea-ficknefs  appears  to  be  a  fpafmo- 
die  affe&ion  of  the  ftomach,  occafioned  by  the  alternate 
preffure  and  recefs  of  its  contents  againft  its  lower  inter¬ 
nal  furface,  according  as  the  rife  and  fall  of  the  (hip  op- 
pofe  the  a&ion  of  gravity. 

The  feas  in  which  the  attacks  of  this  diforder  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  greateft  violence,  are  thofe  where 
the  waves  have  an  uninterrupted  freedom  of  a&ion  \ 
and  of  confequence  bays,  gulfs  and  channels,  may  be 
navigated  with  lefs  inconvenience,  as  the  wraves,  meet¬ 
ing  wuth  more  frequent  refiftance,  the  veffel  does  not 
experience  that  gentle  uniform  vacillation  which  in¬ 
duces  ficknefs,  and  renders  the  head  giddy.  A  perforv 
feels  lefs  inconvenience  from  the  diforder  in  a  fmall  vef¬ 
fel  on  the  wide  ocean,  on  which  the  flighted  motion  of 
the  weaves  makes  a  ftrong  impreflion.  He  is  alfo  lefs 
expofed  to  it  in  a  very  large  veffel  deeply  laden,  as  the' 
waves,  in  this  cafe,  fcarcely  affe£l  the  veffel.  It  is  m 
(hips  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  which  carry  but  a  light 
cargo,  that  the  paffenger  fuffers  moft  from  the  fea-fick- 
nefs.  The  fooner  it  takes  place  after  embarkation,  the 
continuance  of  it  becomes  the  more  probable.  It  does 
not  always  ceafe  immediately  on  landing,  but  in  fome, 
cafes  continues  for  a  confiderable  time. 

Many  methods  of  preventing,  or  at  lead  of  mi  ligat¬ 
ing  this  diforder,  have  been  recommended,  of  which  the 
moft  efficacious  appear  to  be  the  following. 

T.  Not  to  go  on  board  immediately  after  eating,  anc! 
not  to  eat,  when  on  board,  any  large  quantity  at  a- 
time. 
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2.  To  take  muck  exercife,  with  as  little  intevmiffion 
as  poflible  \  as  indolent  paftengers  are  always  the  great- 
eft  fufferers  from  the  diforder. 

3.  To  keep  much  upon  deck,  even  when  the  weather 
is  ftormy,  as  the  fea  breeze  is  not  fo  apt  to  aftebl  the 
ftomach  as  the  impure  air  of  the  cabin,  rendered  fo  for 
want  of  proper  circulation. 

4.  Not  to  watch, the  motion  of  the  waves,  particularly 
when  ftrongly  agitated  with  tempeft. 

5.  Carefully  to  ftiun  all  employments  by  which  the 
mind  may  be  harafled,  as  reading,  ftudying,  gaming, 
&Lc.  and  to  feek  all  opportunities  of  mental  relaxation. 

6.  To  drink  occafionally  liquids  containing  carbonic 
acid,  as  the  froth  of  beer  ftrongly  fermented,  or  wine 
and  Seltzer  water  mixed  together,  and  fweetened  with 
pounded  fugar. 

7.  It  will  alfo  be  beneficial  to  take  fulphuric  acid 
dulcified,  dropped  on  a  bit  of  fugar,  or  in  peppermint 
water,  or  ten  drops  of  ether. 

The  proper  diet  confifts  of  bread  and  frefti  meat,  to 
be  eaten  cold  with  pepper.  All  fweet  favoured  food 
fhould  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the  paftenger  ought  to 
refrain  from  fat,  and  particularly  from  fuch  meat  as  is 
in  the  ftnalleft  degree  tainted.  Even  the  finell  of 
flowers  is  injurious,  for  which  reafon  marine  productions 
ought  not  to  be  examined. j  but  the  fumes  of  vinegar 
may  be  advantageoufiy  inhaled.  The  drink  Ihould 
confift  of  lemonade  or  tart  wines,  but  never  of  common 
water.  An  accidental  diarrhoea  has  often  relieved  the 
patient  from  fea-ficknefs,  and  therefore  a  gentle  laxa¬ 
tive  in  fuch  a  diforder  feems  to  be  indicated.  It  will 
alfo  be  found  ufeful  to  apply  a  tonic  anodyne  plafter  to 
the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  fpread  upon  leather,  and  covered 
with  linen. 

When  fymptoms  of  vomiting  appear,  they  may  often 
be  remedied  by  the  patient  placing  himfelf  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  pofition  on  his  back  or  belly,  and  lying  perfe&ly 
Hill.  If  the  fits  of  vomiting  are  too  violent  to  be  re- 
prelfed,  they  fhould  be  promoted  by  a  flrong  dofe  of 
fait  water  *,  not,  however,  to  be  often  repeated,  as  it 
debilitates  the  ftomach.  When  the  emetic  operates,  the 
patient  fhould  bend  his  body,  bringing  his  knees  to¬ 
wards  his  breaft,  and  fupporting  his  head  againft  a  firm 
refting-place.  His  garters  and  cravat  muft  be  untied,  a 
precaution  which  will  fecure  him  from  the  danger  of  a 
rupture. 

The  vomiting  having  fubfided,  a  ftate  of  repofe  will 
prevent  its  return,  and  the  eyes  may  be  kept  ftiut  for  a 
confiderable  time.  The  patient  muft  make  choice  of  a 
cool,  ventilated  place,  remembering  to  keep  himfelf 
warm  and  well  clothed,  as  perforation  is  highly  bene¬ 
ficial.  A  gargle  of  fugar  diffolved  in  vinegar  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  morning,  accompanied  with  frequent  and 


fpare  eating.  Water  muft  never  be  taken  in  its  pure  S  a. 
ftate,  but  mixed  with  wine,  \incgar,  or  brandy,  a  ''•’•"“’V-* 
glafs  of  wine  may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  with  an  in- 
iufion  of  orange  peel,  gentian  root,  or  peruvian  bark. 

A  glafs  of  punch  occafionally  taken  will  be  extremely 
beneficial,  by  which  perforation  is  promoted. 

Perfons  accuftomed  to  fmoke  tobacco,  will  find  the 
ufe  of  the  pipe  falutary  on  fuch  occafions,  but  the 
practice  of  fmoking  will  be  injurious  to  all  others. 

We  may  add  that  warm  clothing,  flannel  Hurts,  caps, 
trowfers,  &c.  are  powerful  remedies  againft  exceflive 
expectoration,  with  every  other  fymptom  of  this  dread¬ 
ful  malady. 

SEA-Star .  See  Astertas,  1  Helminthology  ///- 

SEA- Urchin.  See  Echinus,  j  dex. 

SEA-Water,  the  fait  water  of  the  fea.  The  principal 
falls  contained  in  fea-water  are,  lit,  Common  marine  or 
culinary  fait,  compounded  of  foftil  alkali  or  foda  and 
marine  acid  \  2dly,  A  fait  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
fame  acid  with  magneiian  earth  }  and,  laftly,  A  frnall 
quantity  of  felenite.  The  quantity  of  falir.e  matter 
contained  in  a  pint  of  fea-water,  in  the  Britilh  feas, 

is,  according  to  Neumann,  about  one  ounce  in  each 
pint  (a). 

The  faltnefs  of  this  water  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from 
numerous  mines  and  mountains  of  fait  difperfed  here  and 
there  in  the  depths  of  the  fea.  Dr  Halley  fuppofes  that 
it  is  probable  the  greateft  part  of  the  fea-falt,  and  of  all 
fait  lakes,  as  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  Dead  fea,  the  lake  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Titicaca  in  Peru,  is  derived  from  the 
water  of  the  rivers  which  they  receive  :  and  fince  this 
fort  of  lakes  has  no  exit  or  difcharge  but  by  the  exhala¬ 
tion  of  vapours,  and  alfo  fince  thefe  vapours  are  entirely 
frefti  or  devoid  of  fuch  particles,  it  is  certain  that  the 
faltnefs  of  the  fea  and  of  fuch  lakes  muft  from  time 
to  time  increafe  \  and  therefore  the  faltnefs  at  this  time 
muft  be  greater  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  He 
further  adds,  that  if,  by  experiments  made  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages,  we  could  find  the  different  quantity  of  fait 
which  the  fame  quantity  of  water  (taken  up  in  the 
fame  place,  and  in  all  other  the  fame  circumftances) 
would  afford,  it  would  be  eafy  from  thence,  by  rules  of 
proportion,  to  find  the  age  of  the  world  very  nearly, 
or  the  time  wherein  it  has  been  acquiring  its  prefent 
faltnefs. 

This  opinion  of  Dr  Halley  is  fo  improbable,  that  it 
is  furprifing  fo  acute  a  philofopher  could  have  adopted 

it.  That  frefti  water  rivers  fhould  in  the  courfe  of 
many  thoufar.d  years  produce  faltnefs  in  the  fea,  is 
quite  incredible.  If  this  were  the  cafe,  every  lea  or 
great  body  of  water  which  receives  rivers  muft  be  fait, 
and  muft  polfefs  a  degree  of  faltnefs  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  water  which  the  rivers  difcharge.  But 

fo 


(a)  In  Bergman’s  analyfis  of  fea-water  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  June  1776,  about  the  latitude  of  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  from  the  depth  of  60  fathoms,  the  folid  contents  of  a  pint  of  the  wafer  were, 
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fo  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  Palus  Meolis 
and  the  great  lakes  in  America  do  not  contain  fait  but 
freih  water.  It  may  indeed  be  objected,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fait  which  the  rivers  carry  along  with  them  and 
depofit  in  the  lea,  muft  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  foil 
through  which  they  How,  which  may  in  fome  places 
contain  no  lalt  at  all :  and  this  may  be  the  reafon  why 
the  great  lakes  in  America  and  the  Palus  Meotis  are 
freth.  But  to  this  opinion,  which  is  merely  hypotheti¬ 
cal,  there  are  unfurmountable  obje&ions.  It  is  a  curious 
fadt  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  is  greateft  under  the  line, 
and  diminhhes  gradually  as  we  advance  to  the  poles  : 
We  mult  therefore  fuppofe,  if  Dr  Halley’s  theory  be 
true,  that  the  earth  contains  more  fait  in  the  trop’cal 
regions  than  in  the  temperate  zones,  and  more  in  the 
temperate  zones  than  in  the  frigid  *,  and  confequently 
that  the  rivers  in  thefe  different  regions  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fidt  proportionable  to  their  diftance  from  the 
equator.  This,  however,  mud  be  firft  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  and  cannot  be  ailumed  as  an  eftabliftied  fa<ft. 
But  there  is  another  circumftance  that  entirely  deftroys 
this  theory.  If  we  allow  that  the  fea  receives  its  lalt- 
nefs  from  the  rivers,  it  mud  be  equally  fait  or  nearly  fo 
in  every  part  of  the  earth.  For,  according  to  a  funple 
and  well  known  principle  in  chemidry,  u  when  any  fub- 
dance  is  diilblved  in  water  with  the  affidance  of  agita¬ 
tion,  at  whatever  part  of  the  water  it  is  introduced,  it 
will  be  equally  diffufed  through  the  whole  liquid.” 
Now  though  it  were  true  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fait 
were  introduced  into  the  fea  under  the  line  than  towards 
the  poles,  from  the  condant  agitation  occafioned  by  the 
wind  and  tide,  the  fait  mud  foon  pervade  the  whole 
mafs  of  water.  To  fay  that  the  fuperior  degree  of  heat 
in  the  tropical  regions  may  diffolve  a  greater  quantity 
of  fait,  will  not  deftroy  our  argument  *,  for  it  is  an  efta- 
bliihed  principle  in  chemidry,  that  cold  water  will  dif- 
folve  nearly  as  great  a  quantity  of  fait  as  hot  water  can 
diiTolve. 

The  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  alfo  been  aferibed  to 
the  folution  of  fubterraneous  mines  of  fait  which  is 
fuppofed  to  abound  in  the  bottom  of  the  fea  and  along 
its  fhores.  But  this  hypothefis  cannot  be  fupported. 
If  the  fea  were  condantly  difiolving  fait,  it  would  foon 
become  faturated  }  for  it  cannot  be  faid  that  it  is  depri¬ 
ved  of  any  part  of  its  fait  by  evaporation,  fince  rain¬ 
water  is  freih.  If  the  fea  were  to  become  faturated, 

*  neither  fillies  nor  vegetables  could  live  in  it.  We  mud 
therefore  defpair  of  being  able  to  account  for  the  falt¬ 
nefs  of  the  fea  by  fecond  caufes  ;  and  mud  fuppofe  that 
it  has  been  fait  from  the  creation.  It  is  impodible  in¬ 
deed  to  fuppofe  that  the  waters  of  the  fea  were  at  any 
period  freih  fince  the  formation  of  fillies  and  fea-plants  : 
for  as  thefe  will  not  live  in  water  faturated  with  fait, 
neither  will  they  live  in  water  that  is  fredi ;  we  therefore 
conclude  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  has  been  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages.  This  is  the  fimpled  hypothefis  of  the 
three  that  has  been  mentioned.  It  explains  bed  the 
various  phenomena,  and  is  involved  in  fewed  difficulties. 
We  fhall,  however,  allow7  that  there  may  be  fome  ex¬ 
ceptions  '>  that  the  faltnefs  of  fome  feas,  or  of  particular 
parts  of  the  fame  fea,  may  be  increafed  by  mines  of 
rock-falt  difperfed  near  its  diores. 

With  regard  to  the  ufe  of  this  fait  property  of  fea* 
water,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  faltnefs  of  the  fea  pre- 
ferves  its  waters  pure  and  fweet,  which  otherwife  would 
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corrupt  and  dink  like  a  filthy  lake,  and  confequently 
that  none  of  the  myriads  of  creatures  which  now  live 
therein  could  then  have  a  being.  From  thence  alfo  the 
fea  water  becomes  much  heavier,  and  therefore  fhips  of 
greater  fize  and  quantity  may  be  ufed  thereon.  Salt¬ 
water  alfo  doth  not  freeze  fo  foon  as  frefli-water,  whence 
the  feas  are  more  free  for  navigation.  We  have  a  dif- 
fertation,  by  Dr  Ruffel,  concerning  the  medical  ufes  of 
fea-water  in  difeafes  of  the  glands,  &.c.  wherein  the  au¬ 
thor  premifes  fome  obfervations  upon  the  the  nature  of 
fea-water,  confidered  as  impregnated  with  particles  of  all 
the  bodies  it  paffes  over,  fuch  as  fubmarine  plants,  fifh, 
falts,  minerals,  &c.  and  faturated  with  their  feveral  ef¬ 
fluvia,  to  enrich  it  and  keep  it  from  putrefa&ion  :  whence 
this  fluid  is  fuppofed  to  contradl  a  foapinefs  ;  and  the 
whole  collection,  being  pervaded  by  the  fulphureous 
Reams  palling  through  it,  to  conflitute  what  we  call 
fea-water  ;  the  confefled  diftinguifhing  charariteriflics  of 
which  are  faltnefs,  bitternefs,  nitrofity,  and  undluofity  : 
whence  the  author  concludes,  that  it  may  be  juflly  ex- 
peCled  to  contribute  fignally  to  the  improvement  of 
phyfic.  T  he  cafes  in  which  our  author  informs  us  we 
are  to  expeel  advantages  from  fea-water  are,  r.  In  all 
recent  obftrudlions  of  the  glands  of  the  intefiines  and 
mefentejy.  2.  All  recent  obftrudliens  of  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  glands,  and  thofe  of  the  vifeera,  which  frequently 
produce  confirm ptions.  3.  All  recent  glandular  fwel- 
lings  of  the  neck,  or  other  parts.  4.  Recent  tumors 
of  the  joints,  if  they  are  not  fuppurated,  or  become 
fchirrous  or  cancerous,  and  have  not  carious  bones  for 
their  caufe.  5.  Recent  defluxions  upon  the  glands  of 
the  eyelids.  6.  All  deflations  of  the  fkin,  from  an 
eryfipelas  to  a  lepra.  7.  Difeafes  of  the  glands  of  the 
nofe,  with  their  ufual  companion  a  thicknefs  of  the  lip. 
8.  Obftrudlions  of  the  kidneys,  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  ftone  not  large.  9.  In  recent  ob- 
flru&ions  of  the  liver,  this  method  will  be  proper, 
where  it  prevents  conflipations  of  the  belly,  and  aflifts 
other  medicines  directed  in  idlerical  cafes.  The  fame 
remedy  is  faid  to  be  of  fignal  fervice  in  the  bronchocele  5 
and  is  likewife  recommended  for  the  prevention  of 
thofe  bilious  colics  that  fo  frequently  affedl  our  ma¬ 
riners. 

Prefer  nation  of  SEA-Water  from  PutrefaBion .  As  it 
is  fometimes  necetTary  to  preferve  fea-water  in  calks  for 
bathing  and  other  purpofes,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
how  to  keep  it  from  putrefa&ion.  Many  experiments 
were  made  to  determine  this  point  by  Mr  Henry,  and 
are  recorded  in  the  firfi  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofophical  Society  of  Manchefler.  His 
firft  experiment  we  fhall  here  prefent  to  our  readers. 

“  To  one  quart  of  fea-water  were  added  two  fcruples 
of  freih  quick-lime  }  to  another,  half  an  ounce  of  com¬ 
mon  culinary  fait  5  and  a  third  was  kept  as  a  ftandard 
without  any  addition.  The  mouths  of  the  bottles  being 
loofely  covered  with  paper,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
a&ion  of  the  fun  in  fome  of  the  hotteft  weather  in 
fummer.  In  about  a  week  the  ftandard  became  very 
oflenfive  ;  and  the  water,  with  the  additional  quantity 
of  fait,  did  not  continue  fweet  many  hours  longer  } 
whereas  that  with  lime  continued  many  months  without 
ever  exhibiting  the  leaft  marks  of  putridity.”  When 
he  added  a  dram  more  of  quicklime,  the  whole  of  the 
magnefia  contained  in  the  water  was  feparated  \  and 
when  a  further  addition  was  made,  a  lime-water  w7as 

immediately 
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Sea.  ‘Immediately  formed.  He  therefore  concluded,  that 

■v™  v -  two  fcrUples  of  quicklime  are  fufficient  to  preferve  a 

quart  of  fea-water.  The  proportions,  however,  may 
vary  a  little,  according  to  the  (Length  of  the  quick- 

1  lime  employed. 

■Different  Fr  evening  of  SEA-Water.  Tift  method  of  making 

methods  of  fea_Water  frefti  was  long  a  defideratum  in  navigation, 
fea  water*  ^any  methods  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe.  Mr 
Appleby  publiffied  an  account  of  a  procefs  which  he  had 
inftituted  in  the  year  1734.  He  diftilled  fea-water 
with  a  quantity  of  lapis  infernalis  and  calcined  bones  3 
but  this  procefs  was  foon  laid  afide,  as  it  was  not  only 
difficult  in  itfelf,  but  rendered  the  water  unpalatable. 
.Dr  Butler  propofed  foap-leys  in  place  of  Mr  Appleby’s 
ingredients  3  but  the  water  was  ftill  liable  to  the  fame 
objection.  Dr  Stephen  Hales  recommended  powdered 
chalk ;  but  his  method  was  expenfive,  and  did  not  im¬ 
prove  the  tafte  of  the  water.  Dr  Lind  of  Portfmouth 
diftilled  fea-water  without  any  ingredients  3  but  as  the 
experiment  he  made  was  performed  in  a  veffel  contain¬ 
ing  only  two  quarts,  with  a  glafs  receiver,  in  his  ftudy, 

2  nothing  conclufive  can  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  ufe  of 
Dr  Irving’s  failors.  At  length  Dr  Irving  brought  the  procefs  to  a 

very  high  degree  of  fimplicity  and  perfection,  by  which 
the  water  is  obtained  pure,  without  much  expence  of 
fuel  or  a  complicated  apparatus.  For  this  valuable  efif- 
covery  he  received  a  reward  of  5000I.  The  advantages 
of  this  method  remain  to  be  ftated,  which  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  following  :  1.  The  aboliffiing  all  Drills,  Dill- 
heads,  worm-pipes,  and  their  tubes,  which  occupy  fo 
much  fpace  as  to  render  them  totally  incompatible  with 
the  neceffary  bufinefs  of  the  ffiip  3  and  ufmg  in  the  room 
of  thefe  the  fhip’s  kettle  or  boiler,  to  the  top  whereof 
may  occaftonally  be  applied  a  fimple  tube,  which  can  be 
eafily  made  on  board  a  veffel  at  fea,  of  iron  plate,  ftove 
funnel,  or  tin  ffieet  3  fo  that  no  fttuation  can  prevent  a 
Ihip  from  being  completely  fupplied  with  the  means  of 
diftilling  fea-wrater.  2.  In  confequence  of  the  principles 
of  diftillation  being  fully  afeertained,  the  contrivance  of 
the  fimpleft  means  of  obtaining  the  greateft  quantity  of 
diftilled  wrater,  by  making  the  tube  fufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  whole  column  of  vapour,  and  placing  it 
nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  prevent  any  com- 
preffion  of  the  fluid,  which  takes  place  fo  much  with 
the  common  w’orm.  3.  The  adopting  of  the  fimpleft 
and  moft  efficacious  means  of  condenfing  vapour  3  for 
nothing  more  is  required  in  the  diftillation  but  keeping 
the  furface  of  the  tube  always  wet,  which  is  done  by 
having  fome  fea-water  at  hand,  and  a  perfon  to  dip  a 
mop  or  fw^ab  into  this  wTater,  and  pafs  it  along  the  upper 
furface  of  the  tube.  By  this  operation  the  vapour  con¬ 
tained  in  the  tube  will  be  entirely  condenfed  with  the 
greateft  rapidity  imaginable  3  for  by  the  application  of 
the  wet  mop  thin  fheets  of  w’ater  are  uniformly  fpread, 
and  mechanically  prefled  upon  the  furface  of  the  hot 
tube  3  which  being  converted  into  vapour  make  way  for 
a  fucceffion  of  frefli  (beets  3  and  thus,  both  by  the  eva¬ 
poration  and  clofe  contaCt  of  the  cold  water  conftantly 
repeated,  the  heat  is  carried  off  more  effectually  than  by 
any  other  method  yet  knowrn.  4.  The  carrying  on  the 
diftillation  without  any  addition,  a  correCt  chemical  ana- 
lyfis  of  fea-water  having  evinced  the  futility  of  mixing 
Ingredients  with  it,  either  to  prevent  an  acid  from  riftng 
with  the  vapour,  or  to  deftroy  any  bituminous  oil  fup- 
pofed  to  exift  in  fea-water,  and  to  contaminate  the  di- 
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Hilled  water,  giving  it  that  fiery  unpalatable  tafte  infc-  Sea, 
parable  from  the  former  procefles.  5.  The  afeertaining  v“’V— 1 
the  proper  quantity  of  fea-water  that  ought  to  be  diftil¬ 
led,  whereby  the  frefti  wrater  is  prevented  from  contract¬ 
ing  a  noxious  impregnation  of  metallic  falts,  and  the 
veffel  from  being  corroded  and  otherwife  damaged  by 
the  falts  caking  on  the  bottom  of  it.  6.  The  produ¬ 
cing  a  quantity  of  fweet  and  wliolefome  WTater,  per¬ 
fectly  agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  fufficient  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  (hipping.  7.  Tile  taking  advantage  of  the 
dreffing  the  (hip’s  provifions,  fo  as  to  diftil  a  very  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  wrater  from  the  vapour,  wliich 
would  otherwife  be  loft,  without  any  addition  of  fuel. 

To  fum  up  the  merits  of  this  method  in  a  few  words  : 

The  ufe  of  a  fimple  tube,  of  the  moft  eafy  conftruCtion, 
applicable  to  apv  (hip’s  kettle.  The  rejecting  all  ingre¬ 
dients  3  afeertaining  the  proportion  of  water  to  be  di¬ 
ftilled,  with  every  advantage  of  quality,  faving  of  fuel, 
and  prefervation  of  boilers.  The  obtaining  frefti  wTater, 
wholefome,  palatable,  and  in  fufficient  quantities.  Ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  the  vapour  which  afeends  in  the  ket¬ 
tle  wffiile  the  fhip’s  provifions  are  boiling.  All  thefe 
advantages  are  obtained  by  the  above  mentioned  fimple 
addition  to  the  common  fhip’s  kettles.  But  Dr  Irving 
propofes  to  introduce  twro  further  improvements.  The 
firft  is  a  hearth,  or  ftove,  fo  conftruCted  that  the  fire 
which  is  kept  up  the  wffiole  day  for  the  common  bufinefs 
of  the  ffiip  ferves  likewlfe  for  diftillation  3  whereby  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  w  ater  for  all  the  economical  pur¬ 
pofes  of  the  ffiip  may  be  obtained,  with  a  very  inconfi- 
derable  addition  to  the  expence  of  fuel.  The  other  im¬ 
provement  is  that  of  fubftituting,  even  in  the  largeft 
(hips,  caft-iron  boilers,  of  a  new  conftruCtion,  in  the 
place  of  coppers. 

As  foon  as  fea-wrater  is  put  into  the  boiler,  the  tubeDireaiom 
is  to  be  fitted  either  into  the  top  or  lid,  round  which,  if  for  diftill- 
neceffary,  a  bit  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied,  to  make  ing  fea.wa-' 
it  (it  clofe  to  the  mouth  of  the  veffel  3  there  will  be  noter' 
occafion  for  luting,  as  the  tube  aCts  like  a  funnel  in  car¬ 
rying  off  the  vapour.  When  the  water  begins  to  boil, 
the  vapour  ffiould  be  allowed  to  pafs  freely  for  a  minute, 
which  will  effectually  clean  the  tube  and  upper  part  of 
the  boiler.  The  tube  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  con¬ 
ftantly  wret,  by  pafling  a  mop  or  fwTab,  dipped  in  fea 
water,  along  its  upper  furface.  The  wrafte  water  run¬ 
ning  from  the  mop  may  be  carried  off  by  means  of  a 
board  made  like  a  fpout,  and  placed  beneath  the  tube. 

The  diftillation  may  be  continued  till  three-fourths  of 
the  water  be  drawn  off,  and  no  further.  This  may  be 
afeertained  either  by  a  gauge-rod  put  into  the  boiler,  or 
by  meafuring  the  wrater  diftilled.  The  brine  is  then  to 
be  let  out.  Water  may  be  diftilled  in  the  fame  manner 
while  the  provifions  are  boiling.  When  the  tube  is 
made  on  (bore,  the  beft  fubftance  for  the  purpofe  is  thin 
Copper  well  tinned,  this  being  more  durable  in  long 
voyages  than  tin-plates.  Inftead  of  mopping,  the  tube, 
if  required,  may  have  a  cafe  made  alfo  of  copper,  fo 
much  larger  in  diameter  as  to  admit  a  thin  ffieet  of  wra- 
ter  to  circulate  between  them  by  means  of  a  fpiral  cop¬ 
per  thread,  with  a  pipe  of  an  inch  diameter  at  each  end 
of  the  cafe  3  the  low^er  for  receiving  cold  wrater,  and  the 
upper  for  carrying  it  off  when  heated. 

When  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  room  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  allowed  for  diftillation,  the  machine  (fig.  2.)? 
which  is  only  27  inchei  long,  may  be  fubftituted,  as 
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was  done  in  this  voyage.  The  principal  intention  of 
-  this  machine,  however,  is  to  diftil  rum  and  other  li¬ 
quors  )  for  which  purpofe  it  has  been  employed  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs,  in  preventing  an  empyreuma9  or 
fiery  tafie. 

Figure  i.  reprefents  in  perfpeflive  a  fe&ion  of  the 
two  boilers  taken  out  of  the  frame.  In  the  back  part 
at  D,  E,  are  feen  openings  for  the  cocks.  On  the  top 
is  a  diftilling  tube  A,  B,  C,  five  inches  diameter  at  A, 
and  decreafing  in  fize  to  three  inches  at  C  ;  the  length 
from  B  to  C  is  five  feet.  Near  C  is  a  ring  to  prevent 
the  water  which  is  applied  to  the  furface  from  mixing 
with  the  diftilled  water.  In  the  infide  of  the  tube,  be¬ 
low  B,  is  a  fmall  lip  or  ledging,  to  hinder  the  diftilled 
water  from  returning  into  the  boiler  by  the  rolling  of 
the  fhip. 

In  figure  2.  A,  B,  C,  D,  reprefent  a  vertical  fe£tion 
of  a  copper  box,  27  inches  long,  feven  inches  wide,  and 
1 1  in  height,  tinned  on  the  infide.  In  the  bottom  F  is 
an  aperture  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  ring 
to  fit  on  the  flill  or  boiler.  The  dotted  lines  which  run 
nearly  horizontal,  are  veffels  of  thin  copper,  tinned  on 
the  outfide,  two  feet  long,  feven  inches  wide,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  At  G  is  a  funnel  to  receive 
cold  water,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  veffels  by  com¬ 
municating  pipes,  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form 
a  complete  and  quick  circulation  of  the  water  through 
their  whole  extent.  When  the  water  is  become  hot  by 
the  aflion  of  the  fleam,  it  is  difcharged  by  the  horizon¬ 
tal  pipe  at  A.  E  is  a  pipe  from  which  the  diftilled  wa¬ 
ter  or  fpirits  run,  and  is  bent  in  fuch  a  form  that  the  li¬ 
quor  running  from  it  a6ls  as  a  valve,  and  hinders  any 
fleam  from  efcaping  that  way.  On  the  top  of  the  box, 
at  II,  is  a  fafety-valve,  which  prevents  any  danger  from 
a  great  accumulation  of  vapour  not  condenfed  for  want 
of  a  proper  fupply  of  cold  water. 

We  fhall  now  mention  a  different  method,  difcovered 
by  the  Chevalier  Lorgna,  by  congelation  of  fea-water. 
Sea- water  requires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold  in  order 
to  become  ice.  Our  author  found  that  a  freezing  mix¬ 
ture,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  pounded  ice  with 
two  parts  of  common  fait,  was  quite  fufhcient  to  freeze 
it.  The  cold  produced  by  this  mixture  is  equal  to  about 
40  below  o  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer. 

A  quantity  of  fea-water  is  never  entirely  congealed, 
a  portion  of  it  always  remaining  fluid  5  and,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  this  fluid  part  is  incomparably  more  full  of 
fait  and  more  naufeous  than  the  reft  :  hence,  if  this  be 
feparated  from  the  congealed  part,  the^  latter  on  being 
melted  will  be  found  to  contain  much  lefs  fait  than  it  did 
before  congelation.  This  we  fhall  call  the  water  of  the 
firji  purification . 

If  the  water  of  the  firft  purification  be  again  congeal¬ 
ed,  a  part  of  it  will  remain  fluid  as  in  the  firft  operation. 
This  fluid  portion  will  contain  a  greater  proportion  of 
fait  than  the  reft,  which  is  of  courfe  more  pure,  and,  be¬ 
ing  melted,  forms  the  "water  of  the  fecond  purification, 
lhus,  by  repeatedly  freezing  the  fame  fea  water,  and 
fepa rating  the  fluid  from  the  congealed  part  in  every 
operation,  it  is  at  laft  perfectly  purified,  fo  as  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  diverted  of  fait,  and  as  fit  for  drink  and  other  pur- 
pofes  as  the  pureft  water  that  is  ufed. 

At  firft  the  fea-water,  in  order  to  be  congealed,  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  ice  formed  in  it  confifts  rather  of  feales  or  filaments 
Vol.  XIN.  Part  I. 
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than  of  a  compa£l  body,  and  the  quantity  of  the  fluid 
parts  bears  a  confiderable  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
ice.  But  as  the  water,  by  undergoing  the  fucceflive 
congelations,  becomes  more  and  more  pure,  fo  it  be¬ 
comes  capable  of  being  congealed  by  a  fmaller  and 
fmaller  degree  of  cold  j  the  ice  is  at  the  fame  time  more 
compa6l,  and  in  greater  quantity 9  the  fluid  part  at  laft 
becoming  very  inconfiderable. 

SEA-Weed,  or  Alga  Manna ,  is  commonly  ufed  as  a 
manure  on  the  fea-coaft,  where  it  can  be  procured  in 
abundance.  The  belt  fort  grows  on  rocks,  and  is  that 
from  which  kelp  is  made.  The  next  to  this  is  called 
the  peafy  fea-weed ;  and  the  worft  is  that  with  a  long 
ftalk.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  the  farmers 
mix  it  with  liable- dung  and  earth,  and  thus  obtain  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  manure.  Sea- weed  is  found 
alfo  to  be  a  very  fit  manure  for  gardens,  as  it  not  only 
enriches  them,  but  deftroys  the  vermin  by  which  they 
are  ufually  infefted. 

Sea-Wo//  See  Anarrhi:cas,  Ichthyology  Index, 

Saltnefs  of  the  SEA .  See  SEA-Water . 

South  Sea .  See  PACIFIC  Ocean ,  and  SOUTH  Sea . 

SEAL,  a  puncheon,  piece  of  metal,  or  other  matter, 
ufually  either  round  or  oval  5  whereon  are  engraven  the 
arms,  device,  &c.  of  fome  prince,  ftate,  community,  ma¬ 
gnate,  or  private  perfon,  often  with  a  legend  or  inferip- 
tion  5  the  impreftion  whereof  in  wax  ferves  to  make  adts, 
inftruments,  &c.  authentic. 

The  ufe  of  feals,  as  a  mark  of  authenticity  to  letters 
and  other  inftruments  in  writing,  is  extremely  ancient. 
We  read  of  it  among  the  Jews  and  Perfians  in  the  ear- 
lieft  and  moft  facred  records  of  hiftory.  And  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  there  is  a  very  remarkable  inftance, 
not  only  of  an  atteftation  by  feal,  but  alfo  of  the  other 
ufual  formalities  attending  a  Jewifh  purchafe.  In  the 
civil  law  alfo,  feals  were  the  evidence  of  truth,  and 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  witneffes  at  leaft,  at 
the  atteftation  of  every  teftament.  But  in  the  times  of 
our  Saxon  anceftors,  they  were  not  much  in  ufe  in 
England.  For  though  Sir  Edward  Coke  relies  on  an 
inftance  of  King  Edwyn’s  making  ufe  of  a  feal  about 
100  years  before  the  Conqueft,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  was  the  ufage  among  the  whole  nation  :  and 
perhaps  the  charter  he  mentions  may  be  of  doubtful 
authority,  from  this  very  circumftance  of  its  being  feal- 
ed  j  fince  we  are  allured  by  all  our  ancient  hiftorians 
that  fealing  was  not  then  in  common  ufe.  The  method 
of  the  Saxons  was,  for  fuch  as  could  write  to  fubferibe 
their  names,  and,  whether  they  could  write  or  not,  to 
affix  the  fign  of  the  crofs  5  which  cuftom  our  illiterate 
vulgar  do  for  the  moft  part  to  this  day  keep  up,  by 
figning  a  crofs  for  their  mark  when  unable  to  write 
their  names.  And  indeed  this  inability  to  write,  and 
therefore  making  a  crofs  in  its  (lead,  is  honeftly  avow¬ 
ed  by  Caed walla,  a  Saxon  king,  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
charters.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  fame  infurmount- 
able  reafon,  the  Normans,  a  brave  but  illiterate  nation, 
at  their  firft  fettlement  in  France  ufed  the  practice  of 
fealing  only,  without  writing  their  names ;  which  cuftom 
continued  when  learning  made  its  way  among  them, 
though  the  reafon  for  doing  it  had  ceafed  ;  and  hence 
the  charter  of  Edward  the  Confelfor  to  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  himfelf  being  brought  up  in  Norirmndy,  was 
witneffed  only  by  his  feal,  and  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  oldeft  fealed  charter  of  any  authenticity  in  Eng- 
&  land.. 
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land.  At  the  Conqueft,  the  Norman  lords  brought 
over  into  this  kingdom  their  own  faihions  $  and  intro¬ 
duced  waxen  feals  only,  inftead  of  the  Englifli  method 
of  writing  their  names,  and  figning  with  the  fign  of  the 
crofs.  The  impreffions  of  thefe  feals  were  fometimes  a 
knight  on  horfeback,  fometimes  other  devices  ;  but 
coats  of  arms  were  not  introduced  into  feals,  nor  in¬ 
deed  ufed  at  all  till  about  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  who 
brought  them  from  the  croifade  in  the  Holy  Land, 
where  they  were  firft  invented  and  painted  on  the  fhields 
of  the  knights,  to  diftinguiffi  the  variety  of  perfons  of 
every  Chriftian  nation  who  reforted  thither,  and  who 
could  not,  when  clad  in  complete  Reel,  be  otherwiie 
known  or  afeertained. 

This  negledl  of  figning,  and  retting  only  upon  the 
authenticity  of  feals,  remained  very  long  among  us ;  for 
it  was  held  in  all  our  books,  that  fealing  alone  was  fuf- 
flcient  to  authenticate  a  deed :  and  fo  the  common  form 
of  attetting  deeds,  “  fealed  and  delivered,”  continues  to 
this  day*,  notwithttandmg  the  ttatute  2.9  Car.  II.  c.  3. 
revives  the  Saxon  cuftom,  and  exprefsly  dire&s  the  fign- 
ing  in  all  grants  of  lands  and  many  other  fpecies  of 
deeds  :  in  which,  therefore,  figning  feems  to  be  now  as 
neceffary  as  fealing,  though  it  hath  been  fometimes  held 
that  the  one  includes  the  other. 

The  king’s  great  feal  is  that  whereby  all  patents,  com- 
miflions,  warrants,  &c.  coming  down  from  the  king  are 
fealed  \  the  keeping  whereof  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lord 
chancellor.  The  king’s  privy  feal  is  a  feal  that  is  ufual- 
]y  firft  fet  to  grants  that  are  to  pafs  the  great  feal. 

Seal.  See  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 


Seal  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  wax  or  lead,  and  the  im- 
preftion  thereon  affixed  to  the  thing  fealed. 

An  amalgam  of  mercury  with  gold,  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  butter,  by  ftraining  off  part  of  the  mer¬ 
cury  through  leather,  has  been  recommended  as  a  pro¬ 
per  material  for  taking  off  the  impreflion  of  feals  in  wax. 
In  this  Rate,  the  compound  fcarcely  contains  one  part 
of  mercury  to  two  of  gold  }  yet  is  of  a  River  whitenefs, 
as  if  there  wTas  none  of  the  precious  metal  in  it.  I11 
this  ftate  it  grows  foft  on  being  warmed  or  wrnrked  be¬ 
tween  the  fingers  *,  and  is  therefore  proper  for  the  pur- 
pofe  above-mentioned,  but  is  not  fuperior  to  fome  amal¬ 
gams  made  with  the  inferior  metals,  as  is  well  known  to 
fome  impoftors,  who  have  fold  for  this  ufe  amalgams  of 
the  bafe  metals  as  curious  preparations  of  gold. 

Seal.  See  Phoca,  Mammalia  Index. 

SEALER,  an  officer  in  chancery  appointed  by  the 
lord  chancellor  or  keeper  of  the  great  feal,  to  feal  the 
writs  and  inftruments  there  made  in  his  prefence. 

SEALING,  in  Architefture ,  the  fixing  a  piece  of 
wood  or  iron  in  a  wall  with  platter,  mortar,  cement, 
lead,  or  other  folid  binding.  For  ftaples,  hinges,  and 
joints,  platter  is  very  proper. 

SEALING  Wax.  See  Wax. 

SEAM,  or  Seme,  of  corn,  is  a  meafure  of  eight  bu- 


Seal 


11 

Seam. 


Riels. 

SEAM  of  Glafs,  the  quantity  of  1 20  pounds,  or  24 
Rones,  each  five  pounds  weight.  The  feam  of  wood  is 
an  horfe-load  working. 

Seam,  in  mines,  the  fame  wTith  a  ftratum  or  bed  \  as  a 
feam  of  coal. 


SEAMANSHIP. 


Definition.  T>Y  this  tvord  we  express  that  noble  art,  or,  more 
X)  purely,  the  qualifiesftions  which  enable  a  man  to 
exercife  the  noble  art  of  working  a  ffiip.  A  seaman, 
in  the  language  of  the  profeffion,  is  not  merely  a  mari¬ 
ner  or  labourer  on  board  a  drip,  but  a  man  who  undet- 
ftands  the  ftru&ure  of  this  wonderful  machine,  and  every 
iubordinate  part  of  its  mechanifm,  fo  as  to  enable  him 
to  employ  it  to  the  beft  advantage  for  puffring  her  for¬ 
ward  in  a  particular  dire&ion,  and  for  avoiding  the 
numberlefs  dangers  to  which  (Ire  is  expofed  by  the  viov 
lence  of  the  winds  and  waves.  He  alfo  knows  wffiat 
courfes  can  be  held  by  the  ffiip,  according  to  the  wind 
that  blows,  and  what  cannot,  and  which  of  thefe  is  moft 
conducive  to  her  progrefs  in  her  intended  voyage  ;  and 
he  mutt  be  able  to  perform  every  part  of  the  neceffary 
operation  with  his  own  hands.  As  the  feamen  exprefs 
2  it,  he  mutt  be  able  “  to  hand,  reef,  and  fteer.” 

Importance  We  are  juftified  in  calling  it  a  noble  art ,  not  only  by 
and  its  importance,  which  it  is  quite  needle fs  to  amplify  or 

embelUfh,  but  by  its  immenfe  extent  and  difficulty,  and 
the  prodigious  number  and  variety  of  principles  on  which 
it  i'S  founded — all  of  which  mutt  be  poffeffed  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  they  ihall  offer  themfelves  without  reffec- 
-  tion  in  an  inftant,  otherwife  the  pretended  Teaman  is  but 
a  lubber,  and  cannot  be  trufted  on  his  watch. 

The  art  is  pra&ifed  by  perfons  without  what  we  call 
- education ,  and  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  fuffers  in  the  eftimation  of  the  carelefs  fpe&ator. 


It  is  thought  little  of,  becaufe  little  attention  is  paid 
to  it.  But  if  multiplicity,  variety,  and  intricacy  of 
principles,  and  a  fyftematic  knowledge  of  thefe  prin¬ 
ciples,  intitle  any  art  to  the  appellation  of  fcientific  and 
liberal ,  feamanftrip  claims  thefe  epithets  in  an  eminent 
degree.  We  are  amufed  with  the  pedantry  of  the  Tea¬ 
man,  which  appears  in  his  -whole  language.  Indeed  it 
is  the  only  pedantry  that  amufes.  A  fcholar,  a  foldier, 
a  lawyer,  nay,  even  the  elegant  courtier,  would  difguft 
us,  were  he  to  make  the  thoufandth  part  of  the  allufions 
to  his  profeffion  that  is  well  received  from  the  jolly  Tea¬ 
man  }  and  we  do  the  Teaman  no  more  than  juffice.  His 
profeffion  mujl  engrofs  his  whole  mind,  otherwife  he  can 
never  learn  it.  He  poffeffes  a  prodigious  deal  of  know- 
ledge  \  but  the  honeft  tar  cannot  tell  what  he  knows,  or  , 

rather  what  he  feels,  for  his  fcience  is  really  at  his  fin- 
gers  ends.  We  can  fay  with  confidence,  that  if  a  per¬ 
son  of  education,  verfed  in  mechanics,  and  acquainted 
with  the  ftru&ure  of  a  ftrip,  were  to  obferve  with  atten¬ 
tion  the  movements  which  are  made  on  board  a  firft  or 
fecond  rate  (hip  of  war  during  a  drifting  ftorm,  under 
the  dire<5!ion  of  an  intelligent  officer,  he  would  be  rapt 
in  admiration. 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  an  art  fo  important,  fo  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  fo  intimately  conne&ed  with  the  invariable 
laws  of  mechanical  nature,  ffiould  be  fo  held  by  its  pol- 
feflors,  that  it  cannot  improve,  but  mutt  die  with  each 
individual.  Having  no  advantages  of  previous  educa- 
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tion,  they  cannot  arrange  their  thoughts ;  they  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  think.  They  can  far  lefs  exprefscr 
communicate  to  others  the  intuitive  knowledge  which 
they  poffefs  ;  and  their  art,  acquired  by  habit  alone,^  is 
little  different  from  an  inftind.  We  are  as  little  in- 
tilled  to  exped  improvement  here  as  in  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  bee  or  the  beaver.  The  fpecies  (pardon 
the  allufion,  ye  generous  hearts  of  oak)  cannot  improve. 
Yet  a  ffiip  is* a  machine.  We  know  the  forces  which 
ad  on  it,  and  we  know  the  re  tbits  of  its  conftrudion — 
all  thefe  are  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  motion.  What  hin¬ 
ders  this  to  be  reduced  to  a  fet  of  pradical  maxims,  as 
well  founded  and  as  logically  deduced  as  the  working 
of  a  lleam  engine  or  a  cotton  mill.  1  he  ffoker  or  the 
fpinner  a 61s  only  with  his  hands,  and  may  “  whiffle  as 
he  works,  for  want  of  thought  but  the  mechaniff,  the 
engineer,  thinks  for  him,  improves  his  machine,  and  di- 
reds  him  to  a  better  pradice.  May  not  the  rough  Tea¬ 
man  look  for  the  fame  afiiftance  ;  and  may  not  the  inge¬ 
nious  fpeculatiff  in  his  clofet  unravel  the  intricate  thread 
of  mechanifm  which  conneds  all  the  manual  operations 
with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  and  both  furniffi 
the  feaman  with  a  better  machine  and  dired  him  to  a 
4  more  dexterous  ufe  of  it  ? 

^hich  hos  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  may  be  done  ; 
been  ze;  l-  nay,  we  may  fay  that  much  has  been  done.  We  think 
oufly  culti-  highly  0f  the  progreffive  labours  of  Renaud,  Pitot,  Bou- 
theFrench  guer,  Du  Hamel,  Groignari,  Bernoulli,  Euler,  Homme, 
philofo-  and  others  ;  and  are  both  furprifed  and  forry  that  Bri- 
phers.  tain  has  contributed  fo  little  in  thefe  attempts.  Gor¬ 
don  is  the  only  one  of  our  countrymen  who  has  given  a 
profcffedly  feientific  treatife  on  a  fmall  branch  of  the 
(ubjed.  The  government  of  France  has  always  been 
ffrongly  impreffed  with  the  notion  of  great  improve 
men  Is  being  attainable  by  fyffematic  ffudy  of  this  art; 
and  wc  are  indebted  to  the  endeavours  of  that  ingenious 
nation  for  any  thing  of  pradical  importance  that  has 
been  obtained.  M"  Bouguer  was  profeffor  of  hydro¬ 
logy  at  one  of  the  marine  academies  of  France,  and 
was  enjoined,  as  part  of  his  duty,  to  compofe  differta- 
tiens  both  on  the  conftrudion  and  the  working  of  ffiips. 
His  Traite  du  Navire,  and  his  Manoeuvre  des  Vaifjeaux , 
are  undoubtedly  very  valuable  performances  :  So  are 
tliofe  of  Euler  and  Bernoulli,  confidered  as  mathemati¬ 
cal  differtations,  and  they  are  wonderful  works  of  ge¬ 
nius,  confidered  as  the  produdions  of  perfons  who  hard¬ 
ly  ever  faw  a  (hip,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  profeflion  of  a  feaman.  In  this  refped  Bouguer  had 
great  fuperiority,  having  always  lived  at  a  fea  port, 
and  having  made  many  very  long  voyages.  His  trea¬ 
ties  therefore  are  infinitely  better  accommodated  to  the 
demands  of  the  feaman,  and  more  diredhy  inffrudive  ; 
but  ftill  the  author  is  more  a  mathematician  than  an  ar- 
tift,  and  his  performance  is  intelligible  only  to  mathe¬ 
maticians.  It  is  true,  the  academical  education  of  the 
young  gentlemen  of  the  French  navy  is  fuch,  that  a 
great  number  of  them  may  acquire  the  preparatory 
knowledge  that  is  neceffarv  ;  and  we  are  well  informed 
that,  in  this  refped,  the  officers  of  the  Britiffi  navy  are 
greatly  inferior  to  them. 

5  But  this  very  circumrtance  has  furnithed  to  many 

^/ainftTae  Per^ons  an  argument  again  ft  the  utility  of  thofe  per- 
utiiity  uf  formances.  It  is  faid  that,  “  notwithffanding  this  fu 
their  per-  perior  mathematical  education,  and  the  pofleffion  of 
formances,  th0fe  boaffed  performances  of  M.  Bouguer,  the  French 
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are  greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  feamanihip,  to  our  conn- 
trymen,  who  have  not  a  page  in  their  language  to  in- 
ftrud  them,  and  who  could  net  perufe  it  if  they  had  it.” 

Nay,  fo  little  do  the  French  themielves  feem  fenfible  c£ 
the  advantage  of  thefe  publications,  that  no  perfon  a- 
mc-ng  them  lias  attempted  to  make  a  familiar  abridge¬ 
ment  of  them,  written  in  a  way  fitted  to  attrad  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  ftill  remain  negledcd  in  their  original 
abftrufe  and  uninterefting  form. 

We  wifti  that  we  could  give  a  fatisfadory  anfwer  to 
this  obfervation.  It  is  juft,  ard  it  is  important.  Thefe 
very  ingenious  and  learned  differtations  are  by  no  means 
fo  ufeful  as  we  (hould  exped.  They  are  large  bodes, 
and  appear  to  contain  much  ;  and  as  their  plan  is  logical, 
it  feems  to  occupy  the  whole  fubjed,  and  therefore  to 
have  done  almoft  all  that  can  be  done.  But,  alas  !  they 
have  only  opened  the  fubjed,  and  the  ftudy  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  The  whole  fcience  of  the  art  muff:  proceed 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  impulfions  of  the  wind  and 
water.  Thefe  are  the  forces  which  ad  on  the  machine  ; 
and  its  motions,  which  are  the  ultimatum  of  our  re- 
fearch,  whether  as  an  end  to  be  obtained  or  as  a  thing 
to  be  prevented,  muff  depend  on  thefe  forces.  Now  it 
is  with  refped  to  this  fundamental  point  that  we  are  as  6 
yet  almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  And,  in  the  perform- which  are 
ances  of  M.  Bouguer,  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the  other 
thors  we  have  named,  the  theory  of  thefe  forces,  by  In  t^e-r 
which  their  quantity  and  the  diredion  of  their  adion  fUndamen- 
are  afeertained,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  and  its  remits  tal  princi- 
deviate  fo  enormoufty  from  what  is  obferved  in  the  mo  -  Pies » 
tions  of  a  (hip,  that  the  perfon  who  (hould  dired  the 
operations  on  ftiiphoard,  in  conformity  to  the  maxims 
deducible  from  M.  Bouguer’s  proportions,  would  be 
baffled  in  moft  of  his  attempts,  and  be  in  danger  of 
lofing  the  ffiip.  The  whole  proceeds  on  the  fuppofed 
truth  of  that  theory  which  ftates  the  impulfe  of  a  fluid 
to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  and  that  its  adion  on  any  fmall 
portion,  fuch  as  a  fquare  foot  of  the  fails  or  hull,  is  the 
fame  as  if  that  portion  were  detached  from  the  reft,  and 
were  expoled,  fingle  and  alone,  to  the  wind  or  water  in 
the  fame  angle.  But  we  have  fhown,  in  the  article 
Resistance  of  Fluids ,  both  from  theory  and  experi¬ 
ence,  that  both  of  thefe  principles  are  erroneous,  and 
this  to  a  very  great  degree,  in  cafes  which  occur  moft: 
frequently  in  pradice,  that  is,  in  the  fmall  angles  of  in¬ 
clination.  When  the  wind  falls  nearly  perpendicular  on 
the  fails,  theory  is  not  very  erroneous  :  but  in  thefe 
cafes,  the  circumftances  of  the  Chip’s  fituation  are  gene¬ 
rally  fuch  that  the  pradice  is  eafy,  occurring  almoft 
without  thought  ;  and  in  this  cafe,  too,  even  confider- 
able  deviations  from  the  very  beft  pradice  are  of  no 
great  moment.  The  interefting  cafes,  where  the  in¬ 
tended  movement  requires  or  depends  upon  very  oblique 
adions  of  the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  its  pradicability  or 
impradicability  depends  on  a  very  fmall  variation  of 
this  obliquity  ;  a  miftake  of  the  force,  either  as  to  in- 
tenfity  or  diredion,  produces  a  mighty  effed  on  the  re- 
fulting  motion.  This  is  the  cafe  in  failing  to  windward  ; 
the  moft  imnortant  of  all  the  general  problems  of  fea- 
m  an  ffiip.  The  trim  of  the  fails,  and  the  courfe  of  the 
(hip,  fo  as  to  gain  moft  on  the  wind,  are  very  nice 
things  ;  that  is,  they  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits,  and  a  fmall  miftake  produces  a  very  confiderabie 
effed.  The  fame  thing  obtains  in  many  of  the  nice  pro- 
K  2  blems 
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blems  of  tacking,  box-hauling,  wearing  after  lying  to  in 
a  dorm,  &c.  ° 

The  error  in  the  fecond  affertion  of  the  theory  is  dill 
greater,  and  the  aCtion  on  one  part  of  the  fail  or  hull  is 
lo  greatly  modified  by  its  aCtion  on  another  adjoining 
part,  that  a  day-fail  is  often  feen  hanging  like  a  loole 
rag,  although  there  is  nothing  between  it  and  the  wind  * 
and  this  merely  becaufe  a  great  fail  in  its  neighbourhood 
fends  off  a  lateral  dream  of  wind,  which  completely 
hinders  the  wind  from  getting  at  it.  Till  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  fluids  be  edabliihed,  therefore,  we  cannot 
tell  what  are  the  forces  which  are  acting  on  every  point 
of  the  fail  and  hull  :  Therefore  wTe  cannot  tell  either  the 
mean  intenfity  or  direftion  of  the  whole  force  which 
afls  on  any  particular  fail,  nor  the  intenfity  and  mean 
direction  of  the  refiftance  to  the  hull ;  circumflances 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  enabling  us  to  fay  what  will  be 
their  energy  in  producing  a  rotation  round  any  particu¬ 
lar  axis.  In  like  manner,  we  cannot,  by  fuch  a  com¬ 
putation,  find  the  fpontaneous  axis  of  converfion  (fee 
Rotation),  or  the  velocity  of  fuch  converfion.  In 
fhort,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  tolerable  confidence 
a  priori,  what  will  be  the  motions  in  any  cafe,  or  what 
difpofidons  of  the  fails  will  produce  the  movement  we 
wifh  to  perform.  The  experienced  teaman  learns  by 
habit  the  general  effe&s  of  every  difpofition  of  the  fails  5 
and  though  his  knowledge  is  far  from  being  accurate, 
it  feldom  leads  him  into  any  very  blundering  operation. 
Perhaps  he  feldom  makes  the  bed  adjudment  podible, 
but  feldomer  dill  does  he  deviate  very  far  from  it ;  and 
in  the  mod  general  and  important  problems,  fuch  as 
working  to  windward,  the  refult  of  much  experience 
and  many  corrections  has  fettled  a  trim  of  the  fails, 
which  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  (it  mud 
be  acknowledged)  deviates  widely  and  uniformly  from 
the  theories  of  the  mathematician’s  clofet,  The  honed 
tar,  therefore,  mud  be  indulged  in  his  joke  on  the  ufe- 
lefs  labours  of  the  mathematician,  who  can  neither  hand, 
reef,  nor  deer. 

After  this  account  of  the  theoretical  performances  in 
the  art  of  feamanfhip,  and  what  we  have  faid  in  another 
place  on  the  fmall  hopes  we  entertain  of  feeing  a  perfect 
theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  it  will  not  be  expelled 
that  w^e  enter  very  minutely  on  the  fubjeCl  in  this  place  ;  • 
nor  is  it  our  intention.  But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the 
theory  is  defective  in  one  point  only  }  and  although  this 
is  a  mod  important  point,  and  the  errors  in  it  dedroy 
the  conclufions  of  the  chief  propofitions,  the  reafonings 
remain  in  full  force,  and  the  modus  operandi  is  precifely 
fuch  as  is  dated  in  the  theory.  The  principles  of  the 
art  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  thefe  treatifes  ;  but  falfe 
inferences  have  been  drawn,  by  computing  from  errone¬ 
ous  quantities.  The  rules  and  the  praCtice  of  the  com¬ 
putation,  however,  are  dill  beyond  controverfy  :  Nay, 
fince  the  procefs  of  invedigation  is  legitimate,  we  may 
make  ufe  of  it  in  order  to  difcover  the  very  circumdance 
in  which  wc  are  at  prefect  midaken  :  for  by  converting 
the  propofition,  iridead  of  finding  the  motions  by  means 
of  the  fuppofed  forces,  combined  with  the  known  me- 
chanifm,  wre  may  difcover  the  forces  by  means  of  this 
mechanifm  and  the  obferved  motions. 

We  fhall  therefore  in  this  place  give  a  very  general 
view  of  the  movements  of  a  (hip  under  fail,  diowing 
how  they  are  produced  and  modified  by  the  aCtion  of 
the  wind  on  her  fails,  the  water  on  her  rudder  and  cn 


her  bows.  We  fhall  not  attempt  a  precife  determina¬ 
tion  of  any  of  thefe  movements  ;  but  wTe  fhall  fay  enough 
to  enable  the  curious  landfman  to  underdand  how  this 
mighty  machine  is  managed  amidd  the  fury  of  the  winds 
and  waves :  and,  what  is  more  to  our  wifh,  we  hope  to 
enable  the  unindru&ed  but  thinking  feaman  to  gcne- 
ralife  that  knowledge  which  he  poffeffes  ^  to  clafs  his 
ideas,  and  give  them  a  fort  of  rational  fydem  *,  and  even 
to  improve  his  practice,  by  making  him  fenfible  of  the 
immediate  operation  of  every  thing  he  does,  and  in  what 
manner  it  contributes  to  produce  the  movement  which 
he  has  in  view. 

A  fhip  may  be  confidered  at  prefent  as  a  mafs  of  inert  4  fhip  con- 
matter  in  free  fpace,  at  liberty  to  move  in  every  direc- fidered  as 
tion,  according  to  the  forces  which  impel  or  refid  her  : ln  free. 
and  when  die  is  in  a&ual  motion,  in  the  direction  of  her 
courfe,  we  may  dill  confider  her  as  at  red  in  abfolute refiftedby 
fpace,  but  expofed  to  the  impulfe  of  a  current  of  water  oppofite  ” 
moving  equally  fad  in  the  oppofite  direCtion  :  for  in  forces, 
both  cafes  the  preffure  of  the  water  on  her  bows  is  the 
fame  }  and  we  know  that  it  is  poflible,  and  frequently 
happens  in  currents,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  wind  on 
her  fails,  and  that  of  the  water  on  her  bows,  balance 
each  other  fo  precifely,  that  fhe  not  only  does  not  dir 
from,  the  place,  but  alfo  remains  deadily  in  the  fame 
pofition,  with  her  head  dire&ed  to  the  fame  point  of  the 
compafs.  T  his  date  of  things  is  eafily  conceived  by 
any  perfon  accudomed  to  confider  mechanical  fubjeCts, 
and  every  feaman  of  experience  has  obferved  it.  It 
is  of  importance  to  confider  it  in  this  point  of  viewr,  be¬ 
caufe  it  gives  us  the  mod  familiar  notion  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  thefe  forces  of  the  wind  and  water  are  fet 
in  oppofition,  and  made  to  balance  or  not  to  balance 
each  other  by  the  intervention  of  the  fhip,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  goods  and  the  weights  balance  each  other 
in  the  feales  by  the  intervention  of  a  beam  or  deelyard. 

When  a  fhip  proceeds  deadily  in  her  courfe,  without  .Jjp 
changing  her  rate  of  failing,  or  varying  the  direCtion  ofthewind° 
her  head,  we  mud  in  the  firlf  place  conceive  the  accu-on  the  fails 
mulated  impulfes  of  the  wind  on  all  her  fails  as  precife-  °PPolite  to 
ly  equal  and  direCHy  oppofite  to  the  impulfe  of  the  wa-  water  oo^ 
ter  on  her  bowrs.  In  the  next  place,  becaufe  the  Oiip  bowL 
does  not  change  the  direction  of  her  keel,  fhe  refembles 
the  balanced  deelyard,  in  which  the  energies  of  the  two 
weights,  wdiich  tend  to  produce  rotations  in  oppofite 
dire&ions,  and  thus  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  beam, 
mutually  balance  each  other  round  the  fulcrum  ;  fo  the 
energies  of  the  aCtions  of  the  wind  on  the  different  fails 
balance  the  energies  of  the  water  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  hull. 

The  feaman  has  tivo  principal  talks  to  perform.  The 
fird  is  to  keep  the  Oiip  deadily  in  that  courfe  which 
will  bring  her  farthed  on  in  the  line  of  her  intended 
voyage.  This  is  frequently  very  different  fiom  that 
line,  and  the  choice  of  the  bed  courfe  is  fometimes  a 
matter  of  confiderable  difficulty.  It  is  fometimes  pof-  ^ltVf 
Able  to  fhape  the  courfe  precifely  along  the  line  of  the  Teaman  did 
voyage  ;  and  yet  the  intelligent  feaman  knows  that  he  played  in 
will  arrive  fooner,  or  with  greater  fafety,  at  his  hls 

by  taking  a  different  courfe ;  becaufe  he  will  gain  morecoulf'* 
by  increafing  his  fpeed  than  he  lofes  by  increafmg  the 
didance.  Some  principle  mud  direCl  him  in  the  /elec¬ 
tion  of  this  courfe.  This  we  mud  attempt  to  lay  before 
the  reader. 

Having  chofen  fuch  a  courfe  as  he  thinks  med  advan¬ 
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tageous,  he  mull  fet  fuch  a  quantity  of  fail  as  the  firength 
of  the  wind  will  allow  him  to  carry  with  fafety  and  ef- 
fe6t,  and  mud  trim  the  fails  properly,  or  fo  adjuft  their 
portions  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that  they  may 
have  the  greatefi  poffible  tendency  to  impel  the  (hip  in 
the  line  of  her  courfe,  and  to  keep  her  Readily  in  that 
direction. 

His  other  talk  is  to  produce  any  deviations  which  he 
fees  proper  from  the  prefent  courfe  of  the  fhip  5  and  to 
produce  thefe  in  the  mod;  certain,  the  fafeft,  and  the 
moft  expeditious  manner.  It  ischiedy  in  this  movement 
that  the  mechanical  nature  of  a  fhip  comes  into  view, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  fuperior  addrefs  and  refource  of  an 
expert  feaman  is  to  be  perceived. 

Under  the  article  Sailing  fome  notice  has  been  taken 
of  the  fird  talk  of  the  feaman,  and  it  was*  there  diown 
how  a  fhip,  after  having  taken  up  her  anchor  and  fitted 
her  fails,  accelerates  her  motion,  by  degrees  which  con¬ 
tinually  diminifh,  till  the  increaling  refinance  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  becomes  precifely  equal  to  the  diminiflied  impulfe  of 
the  wind,  and  then  the  motion  continues  uniformly  the 
fame  fo  long  as  the  wind  continues  to  blow  with  the  fame 
force  and  in  the  fame  dire£lion. 

It  is  perfe&ly  confonant  to  experience  that  the  impulfe 
of  fluids  is  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity. 
Let  it  be  fuppofed  that  when  water  moves  one  foot  per 
fecond,  its  perpendicular  preffure  or  impulfe  on  a  fquare 
foot  is  m  pounds.  Then,  if  it  be  moving  with  the  velo¬ 
city  V  edimated  in  feet  per  fecond,  its  perpendicular 
impulfe  on  a  furfa.ce  S,  containing  any  number  of  fquare 
feet,  mud  be  m  SVa. 

In  like  manner,  the  impulfe  of  air  on  the  fame  fur- 
face  may  be  reprefented  by  n  SV1;  and  the  proportion 
of  the  impulfe  of  thefe  two  fluids  will  be  that  of  m  to  n. 
We  may  exprefs  this  by  the  ratio  of  q  to  1,  making 


m 


M.  Eouguer’s  computations  and  tables  are  on  the 
fuppofition  that  the  impulfe  of  fea-water  moving  one 
foot  per  fecond  is  23  ounces  on  a  fquare  foot,  and  that 
the  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  the  fame  when  it  blows  at 
the  rate  of  24  feet  per  fecond.  Thefe  meafures  are  all 
French.  They  by  no  means  agree  with  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  others  )  and  what  we  have  already  faid,  when 
treating  of  the  RESISTANCE  of  Fluids ,  is  enough  to 
fhow  us  that  nothing  like  precife  meafures  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  was  fhown  as  the  reful  t  of  a  rational  invef- 
tigation,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Buat 
and  others,  that  the  impulfions  and  reddances  at  the 
fame  furface,  with  the  fame  obliquity  of  incidence  and 
the  fame  velocity  of  motion,  are  different  according  to 
the  form  and  fituation  of  the  adjoining  parts.  Thus 
the  total  refidance  of  a  thin  board  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  long  prifin,  having  this  board  for  its  front  or  bow, 
&c. 

We  are  greatly  at  a  lofs  what  to  give  as  abfolute  mea¬ 
fures  of  thefe  impulfions. 

I.  With  refpeCl  to  water.  The  experiments  of  the 
French  academy  on  a  prifm  two  feet  broad  and  deep 
and  four  feet  long,  indicate  a  refidance  of  0,973  pounds 
avoirdupois  to  a  fquare  foot,  moving  with  the  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  fecond  at  the  furface  of  dill  water. 

Mr  Boat’s  experiments  on  a  fquare  foot  wholly  im- 
merfed  in  a  dream  were  as  follow ; 


n  s  h  1  P. 

A  fquare  foot  as  a  thin  plate  -  1,8 1  pounds. 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  one  foot 

long  -  M2 

Ditto  as  the  front  of  a  box  three  feet 

long  -  -  -  4  -  1,29 

The  refidance  of  fea-water  is  about  greater. 


2.  With  refpeCt  to  air,  the  varieties  are  as  great.— 
The  refidance  of  a  fquare  foot  to  air  moving  with  the 
velocity  of  one  foot  per  fecond  appears  from  Mr  Ro¬ 
bins’s  experiments  on  16  fquare  inches  to  be  on  a 
fquare  foot  - 

Chevalier  Borda’s  on  16  inches 
- - on  81  inches 


°,°°i596  pounds, 
0,001757 
0,002042 
0,002291 


Mr  Roufe’s  on  large  furfaces 
Precife  meafures  are  not  to  be  expedled,  nor  are  the/ 
neceffary  in  this  inquiry.  Here  we  are  chiefly  interefl- 
ed  in  their  proportions,  as  they  may  be  varied  by  their 
mode  of  aClion  in  the  different  circumflances  of  obliqui¬ 
ty  and  velocity. 

We  begin  by  recurring  to  the  fundamental  propofi^ 
tion  concerning' the  impulfe  of  fluids,  viz.  that  the  abfo¬ 
lute  preffure  is  always  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  impelled  furface,  whatever  may  be  the  dire£lion  of 
the  ftream  of  fluid.  We  mud  therefore  illudrate  the 
do<ffrine,  by  always  fuppofing  a  flat  furface  of  fail 
dretched  on  a  yard,  which  can  be  braced  about  in  any  the  fail 
diredtion,  and  giving  this  fail  fuch  a  polition  and  fuchperpendi- 
an  extent  of  furface  that  the  impulfe  on  it  may  be  the  cular  t0  t?ie 
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fame  both  as  to  direction  and  intenfity  with  that  onyar 
the  real  fails.  Thus  the  confideration  is  greatly  Ampli¬ 
fied.  The  dirediion  of  the  impulfe  is  therefore  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  yard.  Its  intenfity  depends  on  the  ve¬ 
locity  with  which  the  wfind  meets  the  fail,  and  the  obli¬ 
quity  of  its  droke.  We  fhall  adopt  the  condrudlions 
founded  on  the  common  dodfrine,  that  the  impulfe  is  as 
the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  inclination,  becaufe  they 
are  fimple  ;  whereas,  if  we  were  to  introduce  the  values 
of  the  oblique  impulfes,  fuch  as  they  have  been  obfer- 
ved  in  the  excellent  experiments  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  the  condrudlions  would  be  complicated  in  the 
extreme,  and  we  could  hardly  draw  any  confequences 
which  would  be  intelligible  to  any  but  expert  mathema¬ 
ticians.  The  conclufions  will  be  erroneous,  not  in  kind 
but  in  quantity  only  \  and  we  diall  point  out  the  necef- 
fary  corredfions,  fo  that  the  final  refults  will  be  found 
not  very  different  from  real  obfervation. 

If  a  (hip  were  a  round  cylindrical  body  likd  a  fiat  ^ 
tub,  floating  on  its  bottom,  and  fitted  with  a  mafi  and  compared 
fail  in  the  centre,  fhe  would  always  fail  in  a  diredlion  to  an  ob- 
perpendicular  to  the  yard.  This  is  evident.  But  fhe^ngbox. 
is  an  oblong  body,  and  may  be  compared  to  a  chefi, 
whofe  length  greatly  exceeds  its  breadth.  She  is  fo  4 
fhaped,  that  a  moderate  force  wall  pufh  her  through 
the  water  with  the  head  or  ffem  foremeff  5  but  it  re¬ 
quires  a  very  great  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  with  the 
fame  velocity.  A  fine  failing  fhip  of  w7ar  will  require 
about  1  2  times  as  much  force  to  pufh  her  fidewife  as 
to  pufh  her  head  foremoft.  In  this  relpedl  therefore  fhe 
will  very  much  refemble'a  chefi  w7hofe  length  is  12  times 
its  breadth  \  and  whatever  be  the  proportion  of  thefe 
refiftances  in  different  fliips,  wre  may  always  fubfiitute  a 
box  which  fhall  have  the  fame  refinances  headwife  and 
fidewife. 

Let  EFGH  (fig.  1.)  be  the  horizontal  fedion  of 

fuch 
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Plate  fucli  a  box,  arse!  AB  its  middle  line,  and  C  its  centre. 
p^C^XX1X  whatever  dire  ft  ion  this  box  may  chance  to  move,  the 
**  direftion  of  the  whole  refiilance  on  its  two  tides  will 
pafs  through  C.  For  as  the  whole  dream  has  one  incli¬ 
nation  to  the  fide  EF,  the  equivalent  of  the  equal  im- 
pulfes  on  every  part  will  be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  of  EF.  For  the  fame  reafon,  it  will  be  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  FG.  Thefe  per¬ 
pendiculars  mud  crofs  in  C.  Suppofe  a  malt  erefted 

15  at  C,  and  YC  y  to  be  a  yard  hoi  lied  on  it  carrying  a 
Makes  lee-  fail.  Let  the  yard  be  firft  conceived  as  braced  right 
way  when  adivvart  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  by 
direftl y^lfe-  Y'  y*.  Then,  whatever  be  the  direftion  of  the  wind 
fore  the  "  abaft  this  fail,  it  will  impel  the  veffel  in  the  direftion 
wind  CB.  But  if  the  fail  has  the  oblique  pofition  Y  y,  the 

impulfe  will  be  in  the  direftion  CD  perpendicular  to  CY, 
and  will  both  pufh  the  veflel  ahead  and  fidewife  :  For 
the  impulfe  CD  is  equivalent  to  the  two  impulfes  CK 
and  Cl  (the  Tides  of  a  rectangle  of  which  CD  is  the 
diagonal).  The  force  Cl  pufhes  the  veffel  ahead,  and 
CK  pufhes  her  fidewife.  She  muff  therefore  take  feme 
intermediate  direftion  a  b ,  fuch  that  the  refiflance  of 
the  water  to  the  plane  FG  is  to  its  refinance  to  the  plane 
EF  as  Cl  to  CK. 

The  angle  b  CB  between  the  real  courfc  and  the  di¬ 
reftion  of  the  head  is  called  the  Leeway;  and  in  the 
courfe  of  this  differtation  we  fhall  exprefs  it  by  the 
fymbol  x.  It  evidently  depends  on  the  fhape  of  the 
veffel  and  on  the  pofition  of  the  yard.  An  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  leeway,  correfponding  to 
different  circumflances  of  obliquity  of  impulfe,  extent  of 
furface,  &.c.  is  of  the  utmofl  importance  in  the  praftice 
of  navigation  ;  and  even  an  approximation  is  valuable. 
The  fubjeft  is  fo  very  difficult  that  this  muff  content  us 

1 6  for  the  prefent. 

How  to  Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  flap  in  the  direftion 
find  the  C  b,  and  let  the  furfnees  FG  and  FE  be  called  A'  and 

leeway7  °  B'.  Then  the  refiflance  to  the  lateral  motion  is 
m  V*  X  B'  X  hne  *,  £CB,  and  that  to  the  direft  motion 
is  f?iW%  X  A'  X  fine  i,b(^ K,  or  m  V*  X  A'  x  cof.2£CB. 
Therefore  thefe  refiflances  are  in  the  proportion  of 
B'  X  fine2,  x  to  A'  X  cof.%  x  (reprefenting  the  angle 
of  leeway  b  CB  by  the  fymbol  a). 

Therefore  we  have  Cl  :  CK,  or  Cl  :  ID  sr  A'* 

fine1  x 

cof.  2x  :  B'*  fine1  x,  zz  A'  :  B'* — p—r —  A  :  B  *  tap- 

col.  x 

gent 1  x. 

Let  the  angle  YCB,  to  which  the  yard  is  braced 
up,  he  called  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  and  expreffed  by 
the  fymbol  b.  This  is  the  complement  of  the  angle 
DCI.  Now  Cl  :  ID  =  rad.  :  tan.  DCI,  =  1  :  tan. 
DCI,  =  1  :  cotan.  b .  Therefore  we  have  finally  1  :  co¬ 
tan.  b  zz  A!  \  B' •  tan.  *  x,  and  A' *  cotan.  b  zz  B'  •  tan¬ 
gent  1  x,  and  tan.  2  x  zz  —cot.  b .  This  equation  evi¬ 
dently  afeertains  the  mutual  relation  between  the  trim 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway  in  every  cafe  where  wTe  can 
tell  the  proportion  between  the  refiflances  to  the  direft 
and  broadfide  motions  of  the  fhip,  and  where  this  pro¬ 
portion  does  not  change  by  the  obliquity  of  the  courfe. 
Thus,  fuppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  an  angle  of  30° 
with  the  keel.  Then  cotan.  30 0  ~  1,732  very  nearly. 
Suppofe  alfo  that  the  refiflance  fidewife  is  1 2  times 
greater  than  the  refiflance  head  wife.  This  gives 
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A'  zz  1  and  B'  zz  12.  Therefore  1,732  rr  12  X  tan- 

gent  1  xf  and  tangent 1  .v  =  =  0,14434,  ana  tan. 

x  zz  0,3799,  an^  x  ~  20°  4^'?  ver7  nearly  tv/0  P°*nts 
of  leeway. 

This  computation,  or  rather  the  equation  wdiich  gives 
room  for  it,  fuppofes  the  refillahces  proportional  to  the 
fquares  of  the  fines  of  incidence.  The  experiments  of 
the  Academy  of  Paris,  of  which  an  abilraft  is  given 
in  the  article  RESISTANCE  of  Fluids ,  fliow  that  this 
fuppofition  is  not  far  from  the  truth  when  the  angle  ot 
incidence  is  great.  In  the  prefent  cafe  the  angle  of  in¬ 
cidence  on  the  front  EG  is  about  70°,  and  the  experi¬ 
ments  jufl  now  mentioned  fliow  that  the  real  refinances 
exceed  the  theoretical  ones  only  r-f  But  the  angle 
of  incidence  on  EF  is  only  20°  48'.  Experiment 
fhows  that  in  this  inclination  the  refiflance  is  aimofl 
quadruple  of  the  theoretical  refiflances.  Therefore  the 
lateral  refiilance  is  affumed  much  too  Imall  in  the  pre- 
feut  inflance.  Therefore  a  much  f mailer  leeway  will 
fuffice  for  producing  a  lateral  refiilance  which  will  ba¬ 
lance  the  lateral  impulfe  CK,  arifimg  from  the  obliquity 
of  the  fail,  viz.  30°.  The  matter  of  faft  is,  that  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  failing  (hip,  with  her  fails  braced  to  this  angle 
at  a  medium,  will  not  make  above  five  or  fix  degrees 
leeway  in  fmooth  water  and  eafy  weather ;  and  yet  in 
this  fituation  the  hull  and  rigging  prefent  a  very  great 
furface  to  the  wind,  in  the  mofl  improper  pofitions,  fo 
as  to  have  a  very  great  effeft  in  increafing  her  leeway. 

And  if  we  compute  the  refinances  for  this  leeway  of 
fix  degrees  by  the  aftual  experiments  of  the  French  A- 
cademy  on  the  angle,  we  fhall  find  the  refult  not  far 
from  the  truth  ;  that  is,  the  direft  and  lateral  refillances 
will  b£  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  Cl  to  ID. 

It  reful ts  from  this  view  of  the  matter,  that  the  lee¬ 
way  is  in  general  much  fmaller  than  what  the  ufual  theo¬ 
ry  affigns.  17 

We  alfo  fee,  that  according  to  whatever  law  the  re-  which  de- 
fiflances  change  by  a  change  of  inclination,  the  leeway 
remains  the  fame  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  is  the  fame.  the 
The  leeway  depends  only  on  the  direftion  of  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  the  wind ;  and  this  depends  folely  on  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  fails  with  refpeft  to  the  keel,  whatever  may 
be  the  direftion  of  the  wind.  'This  is  a  very  important 
obfervation,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  prefent  invefligation.  Note,  however, 
that  we  are  here  confidering  only  the  aftionbn  the  fails, 
and  on  the  fame  fails.  We  are  not  confidering  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  wind  on  the  hull  and  rigging.  This  may  be 
very  confideiable  ;  and  it  is  always  in  a  lee  direftion, 
and  augments  the  leeway ;  and  its  influence  mud  be  fo 
much  the  more  fenfible  as  it  bears  a  greater  proportion 
to  the  impulfe  on  the  fails.  A  fliip  under  couifes,  or 
clofe-reefed  topfails  and  courfes,  mull  make  more  leeway 
than  when  under  all  her  canvas  trimmed,  to  the  fame 
angle.  But  to  introduce  this  additional  caufc  of  devia¬ 
tion  here  would  render  the  invefligation  too  complicated 
to  be  of  any  ufe.  jg 

This  doftrine  will  be  confiderably  Jlluflrated  by  at-  Illmtration 
tending  to  the  manner  in  which  a  lighter  is  tracked  a-  of  thn  doc- 
long  a  canal,  or  fwings  to  its  anchor  in  a  fiream.  Thetnne 
track  rope  is  made  fall  to  fome  llaple  or  bolt  E  on  the  ^ents." 
deck  (fig.  2.),  and  is  palled  between  two  of  the  timber-  Fig.  2. 
heads  of  the  bow  D,  and  laid  hold  of  at  F  on  (bore. 

The  men  or  cattle  walk  along  the  path  FG,  the  rope 

keeps 
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keeps  extended  in  the  diredtions  DF,  and  the  lighter  ar¬ 
ranges  itfelf  in  an  oblique  portion  AB,  and  is  thus 
.dragged  along  in  the  diredHon  a  b,  parallel  to  the  fide 
’of  the  canal.  Or,  if  the  canal  has  a  current  in  the  op- 
pofite  diredHon  b  a ,  the  lighter  may  be  kept  deady  in 
its  place  by  the  rope  DF  made  fait  to  a  pod  at  F.  .  In 
this  cafe,  it  is  always  obferved,  that  the  lighter  fwings 
in  a  poiition  AB,  which  is  oblique  to  the  dream  a  b. 
Now  the  force  which  retains  it  in  this  pofition,  and 
which  precifely  balances  the  adtion  of  the  dream,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  exerted  in  the  direction  DF  j  and  the  lighter 
would  be  held  in  the  fame  manner  if  the  rope  were 
made  fad  at  C  amidihip,  without  any  dependence  on  the 
timbevheads  at  D  and  it  would  be  held  in  the  lame 
poiition,  if,  indead  of  the  dngle  rope  CF,  it  were  riding 
by  two  ropes  CG  and  CH,  of  which  CH  is  in  a  diiec* 
lion  right  ahead,  but  oblique  to  the  dream,  and  the 
other  CG  is  perpendicular  to  CH  or  AB.  And,  draw¬ 
ing  DI  and  DK  perpendicular  to  AB  and  CG,  the 
drain  on  the  rope  CII  is  to  that  on  the  rope  CG  as  Cl 
to  CK.  The  a 61  ion  of  the  rope  in  thefe  cafes  is  pre¬ 
cifely  analogous  to  that  of  the  fail  y  \  \  and  the 
obliquity  of  the  keel  to  the  dire61ion  of  tne  motion,  or 
to  the  diredHon  of  the  dream,  is  analogous  to  the  lee¬ 
way.  All  this  mud  be  evident  to  any  perfon  accudom- 
jp  ed  to  mechanical  difquifitions. 

On  models  A  mod  important  ufe  may  be  made  of  this  illuftra- 

and  tion.  If  an  accurate  model  be  made  of  a  diip,  and  if 

it  be  placed  in  a  dream  of  water,  and  ridden  in  this 
manner  by  a  rope  made  fad  at  any  point  D  of  the  bow, 
it  will  arrange  itfelf  in  fome  determined  pofition  AB. 
There  will  be  a  certain  obliquity  to  the  dream,  mea- 
fured  by  the  angle  Bob  ;  and  there  will  be  a  corre- 
fponding  obliquity  of  the  rope,  meafured  by  the  angle 
FCB.  Let  y  CY  be  perpendicular  to  CF.  Then  CY 
will  be  the  pofition  of  the  yard,  or  trim  of  the  fails  cor- 
refponding  to  the  leeway  b  CB.  Then,  if  we  fhift  the 
rope  to  a  point  of  the  bow  didant  from  D  by  a  fmall 
quantity,  we  {hall  obtain  a  new  poiition  of  the  diip, 
both  with  refpedt  to  the  dream  and  rope  }  and  in  this 
way  may  be  obtained  the  relation  between  the  pofition 
of  the  fails  and  the  leeway,  independent  of  all  theory, 
and  fufceptible  of  great  accuracy  *,  and  this  may  be 
done  with  a  variety  of  models  fuited  to  the  mod  ufual 
forms  of  diips. 

cnflilpi.  In  farther  thinking  on  this  fubjedl,  we  are  perfuaded 

Fig.  3-  that  thefe  experiments,  indead  of  being  made  on  mo- 
dels,  may  with  equal  eafe  be  made  on  a  {kip  of  any  lize. 
Let  the  diip  ride  in  a  dream  at  a  mooring  D  (fig.  3.) 
by  means  of  a  fhort  hawfer  BCD  from  her  bow,  ha¬ 
ving  a  fpring  AC  on  it  carried  out  from  her  quarter. 
She  will  fwing  to  her  moorings,  till  die  ranges  herfelf 
in  a  certain  pofition  AB  with  refpedl  to  the  dire6tion 
fib  of  the  dream  5  and  the  diredHon  of  the  hawfer  DC 
will  point  to  fome  point  E  of  the  line  of  the  keel.  Now, 
it  is  plain  to  any  perfon  acquainted  with  mechanical  dif- 
-quifitions,  that  the  deviation  BE  b  is  precifely  the  lee¬ 
way  that  the  diip  will  make  when  the  average  pofition 
of  the  fails  is  that  of  the  line  GEH  perpendicular  to 
ED }  at  lead  this  will  give  the  leeway  which  is  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  fails  alone.  By  heaving  on  the  fpring,  the 
knot  C  may  be  brought  into  any  other  pofition  we  pleafe  5 
and  for  every  new  pofition  of  the  knot  the  fiiip  will  take 
z  new  pofilLa  with  refpecl  to  the  dream  and  to  the  haw- 
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fer.  And  we  perfid  in  faying,  that  more  information 
will  be  got  by  this  train  of  experiments  than  from  any 
mathematical  theory  :  for  all  the  theories  of  the  impulfes 
of  duids  mud  proceed  on  phyfical  podulates  with  refpe6t 
to  the  motions  of  the  filaments,  which  are  exceedingly 
conjedtural.  _  21 

And  it  mud  now  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  fub-  The  com- 
ftitution  which  we  have  made  of  an  oblong  parallelopi- 
ped  for  a  diip,  although  well  fuited  to  give  us  clear  no~an  0£,0ng 
tions  of  the  fubjedl,  is  of  fmall  ufe  in  pradlice  :  for  it  is  body  is 
next  to  impodible  (even  granting  the  theory  of  oblique  only  ufe- 
impulfions)  to  make  this  fubditution.  A  diip  is  of  a  give 
form  which  is  not  reducible  to  equations  \  and  therefore  tlons  on 
the  adtion  of  the  water  on  her  bow  or  broadfide  can  only  the  fubjedh 
be  had  by  a  mod  laborious  and  intricate  calculation  for 
almod  every  fquare  foot  of  its  fur  face.  (See  Be<zout’>s 
Cours  de  Mo  them.  vol.  v.  p.  72,  &c.)  And  this  mud 
be  different  for  every  diip.  But,  which  is  more  un¬ 
lucky,  when  we  have  got  a  parallelopiped  which  will 
have*  the  fame  proportion  of  diredl  and  lateral  refidance 
for  a  particular  angle  of  leeway,  it  will  not  anfvver  for 
another  leeway  of  the  fame  diip  ^  for  when  the  leeway 
changes,  the  figure  adlually  expofed  to  the  adtion  of  the 
water  changes  alfo.  When  the  leeway  is  increafed, 
more  of  the  lee-quarter  is  adled  on  by  the  water,  and  a 
part  of  the  weather-bow  is  now  removed  from  its  adtion. 

Another  parallelopiped  mud  therefore  be  difeovered, 
whofe  refinances  Qiall  fuit  this  new  pofition  of  the  keel 
with  refpedt  to  the  real  courfe  of  the  diip. 

We-  therefore  beg  leave  to  recommend  this  train  of 
experiments  to  the  notice  of  the  Association  for  the 
Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture  as  a  very 
promifing  method  for  ascertaining  this  important  point. 

And  we  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  afeertain  the  re¬ 
lation  between  the  velocity  of  the  diip  and  that  of  the 
wind,  modified  as  they  may  be  by  the  trim  of  the  fails 
and  the  obliquity  of  the  impulfe*  22 

Let  AB  (fig.  4,  5,  and  6.)  reprefent  the  horizontal  The  rela- 
fedlion  of  a  (hip.  In  place  of  all  the  drawing  fails,  that Uon  be‘ 
is,  the  fails  which  are  really  filled,  we  can  always  fubfli- of 
tute  one  fail  of  equal  extent*  trimmed  to  the  fame  angle  the  fliip 
with  the  keel.  This  being  fuppofed  attached  to  the  and  wind 
yard  DCD,  let  this  yard  be  fird  of  all  at  right  angles  pertained 
to  the  keel,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  4.  Let  the  wind 
blow  in  the  diredHon  WC,  and  let  CE  (in  the  diredHon 
WC  continued)  reprefent  the  velocity  V  of  the  wind. 

Let  CF  be  the  velocity  v  of  the  diip.  It  mud  alfo  be 
in  the  diredHon  of  the  (hip’s  motion,  beeaufe  when  the 
fail  is  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  the  abfolute  impulfe 
on  the  fail  is  in  the  diredHon  of  the  keel,  and  there  is 
no  lateral  impulfe,  and  confequently  no  leeway.  Draw 
EF,  and  complete  the  parallelogram  CFE<?,  producing 
eC  through  the  centre  of  the  yard  to  zv.  Then  w  C 
will  be  the  relative  or  apparent  diredlion  of  the  wind, 
and  C  e  or  FE  will  be  its  apparent  or  relative  velocity  : 

For  if  the  line  Ce  be  carried  along  CF,  keeping  always 
parallel  to  its  fird  pofition,  and  if  a  particle  of  air  move 
uniformly  along  CE  (a  fixed  line  in  abfolute  fpace)  in 
the  fame  time,  this  particle  will  always  be  found  in  that 
point  of  CE  where  is  is  inter fedted  at  that  indant  by 
the  moving  line  C  \  fo  that  if  C  e  were  a  tube,  the  par¬ 
ticle  of  air,  which  really  moves  in  the  line  CE,  wrould  al¬ 
ways  be  found  in  the  tube  C  e*  While  CE  is  the  real 
diredlion  of  the  wind,  C  s  will  be  the  pofition  of  the 

vans 
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vane  at  the  maft  head,  which  will  therefore  mark  the 
apparent  direction  of  the  wind,  or  its  motion  relative 
to  the  moving  (hip. 

We  may  conceive  this  in  another  way.  Suppofe  a 
can  non -(hot  fired  in  the  direction  CE  at  the  palling  fiiip, 
and  that  it  paffes  through  the  maft  at  C  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wind.  It  will  not  pafs  through  the  off- fide 
of  the  fhip  at  P,  in  the  line  CE  :  for  while  the  (hot 
moves  from  C  to  P,  the  point  P  has  gone  forward,  and 
the  point  p  is  now  in  the  place  where  P  was  when  the 
(hot  paffed  through  the  maft.  The  Ihot  will  therefore 
pafs  through  the  fhip’s  fide  in  the  point  />,  and  a  perfon 
on  board  feeing  it  pafs  through  C  and p  will  fay  that  its 
motion  was  in  the  line  Cp. 

When  a  Thus  it  happens,  that  when  a  fhip  is  in  motion  the 
apparent  direCtion  of  the  wind  is  always  ahead  of  its 
motion  the  rea]  direction.  The  line  w  C  is  always  found  within 
din  dUon  0ft^e  ang*e  WCB.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  from  the  conftruc- 

the  wind  tion,  that  the  difference  between  the  real  and  apparent 

is  at -  avs  directions  of  the  wind  is  (o  much  the  more  remarkable 

different  as  the  velocity  of  the  fiiip  is  greater  :  For  the  angle 

reaTdirec  w  0r  €  ^ePenc^s  on  magnitude  of  E  e  or 

tion.  CF,  in  proportion  to  CE.  Pcrfons  not  much  accuf- 
tomed  to  attend  to  thefe  matters  are  apt  to  think  all  at¬ 
tention  to  this  difference  to  be  nothing  but  cffeCtation 
of  nicety.  They  have  no  notion  that  the  velocity  of  a 
fhip  can  have  any  fenfible  proportion  to  that  of  the 
wind.  “  Swift  as  the  wind”  is  a  proverbial  expref- 
fion  ;  yet  the  velocity  of  a  fhip  always  bears  a  very  fen¬ 
fible  proportion  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  even  very  fre¬ 
quently  exceeds  it.  We  may  form  a  pretty  exaCt  no¬ 
tion  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  by  obferving  the  (ha- 
dows  of  the  fummer  clouds  flying  along  the  face  of  a 
country,  and  it  may  be  very  well  meafured  by  this  me¬ 
thod.  The  motion  of  fuch  clouds  cannot  be  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  the  air  below  ^  and  when  the  preffure 
of  the  wind  on  a  flat  furface,  while  blowing  with  a  ve¬ 
locity  meafured  in  this  way,  is  compared  with  its  pref¬ 
fure  when  its  velocity  is  meafured  by  more  unexcep¬ 
tionable  methods,  .they  are  found  to  agree  with  all  de- 
firable  accuracy.  Now  obfervations  of  this  kind  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  fhow  that  what  we  call  a  pleafanL 
brifk  gale  blows  at  the  rate  of  about  io  miles  an  hour, 
or  about  15  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  exerts  a  preffure  of 
half  a  pound  on  a  fquare  foot.  Mr  Smeaton  has  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  the  fails  of  a  windmill,  driven  by  fuch 
a  wind,  moving  fafter,  nay  much  fafter,  towards  their 
extremities,  fo  that  the  fail,  inftead  of  being  preffed  to 
the  frames  on  the  arms,  was  taken  aback,  and  flutter¬ 
ing  on  them.  Nay,  we  know  that  a  good  fhip,  with 
all  her  fails  fet  and  the  wind  on  the  beam,  will  in  fuch 
a  fituation  fail  above  ten  knots  an  hour  in  fmooth  wha¬ 
ler.  There  is  an  obfervation  made  by  every  experienced 
feaman,  which  (hows  this  difference  between  the  real  and 
apparent  directions  of  the  wind  lerv  diftinCHy.  When 
a  fiiip  that  is  failing  Irilkly  with  the  wind  on  the  beam 
tacks  about,  and  then  fails  equally  well  on  the  other 
tack,  he  wind  always  appears  to  have  (Lifted  and  come 
m are  ahead.  This  is  familiar  to  all  feamen.  The  fea- 
man  judges  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  the  pofition 
of  tl  e  ftnVs  vanes.  Suppofe  the  (hh*failing  due  weft  on 
the  ftarboard  tack,  with  the  wind  apparently  N.  N.  W 
tV  vare  pointing  S.  S.  E.  If  the  fhir  pUt  about,  and 
fbmds  ■-•*!£  eafi:  on  the  \ ** board  tack,  the  vane  will  be. 
found  no  longer  to  point  S.  S.  E.  but  perhaps  S.S.W.  the 
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wind  appearing  N.N.E.  and  the  fiiip  muff  be  nearly  clofe- 
hauled  in  order  to  make  an  eatt  courfe.  The  wind  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  fhifted  four  points.  If  the  (hip  tacks 
again,  the  wind  returns  to  its  old  quarter.  We  have 
often  obferved  a  greater  difference  than  this.  The  ce-  Qbft^a 
lebrated  aftronomer  Dr  Bradley,  taking  the  amufenient  ti()n  i  t  ^ 
of  failing  in  a  pinnace  on  the  river  Thames,  obferved  Bradley  on 
this,  and  was  iurpriied  at  it,  imagining  that  the  change  this  fubjeCh 
of  wind  was  owing  to  the  approaching  to  or  retiring 
from  the  fhore.  The  boatmen  told  him  that  it  always 
happened  at  fea,  and  explained  it  to  him  in  the  belt 
manner  they  were  able.  The  explanation  ft  ruck  him, 
and  fet  him  a  mufing  on  an  aftronomical  phenomenon 
which  he  had  been  puzzled  by  for  fome  years,  and 
which  he  called  THE  aberration  of  the  fixed 
stars.  Every  ftar  changes  its  place  a  fmall  matter 
for  half  a  year,  and  returns  to  it  at  the  completion  of 
the  year.  He  compared  the  ft  ream  of  light  from  the 
ftar  to  the  wind,  and  the  telefcope  of  the  aftronomer  to 
the  ftiip?s  vane,  while  the  earth  was  like  the  (hip,  mo¬ 
ving  in  oppofite  directions  when  in  the  oppofite  points 
of  its  orbit.  The  telelcope  muft  always  be  pointed  a- 
head  of  the  real  direction  of  the  ftar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  vane  is  always  in  a  direction  ahead  of  the 
wind  ;  and  thus  he  ascertained  the  progrefiive  motion 
of  light,  and  difeovered  the  proportion  of  its  velocity 
to  the  velocity  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  by  obferving 
the  deviation  which  was  neceffarily  given  to  the  tele¬ 
fcope.  Obferving  that  the  light  fiiitted  its  direction 
about  40",  he  concluded  its  velocity  to  be  about  1 1,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  *,  juft  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  feaman  would  conclude  from  this  apparent  (hifting 
of  the  wind,  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  about 
triple  that  of  the  fhip.  This  is  indeed  the  beft  method 
for  difeovering  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Let  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  vane  at  the  maft-head  be  very  accurately 
noticed  on  both  tacks,  and  let  the  velocity  of  the  fhip 
be  alfo  accurately  meafured.  The  angle  between  the 
directions  of  the  (hip’s  head  on  thefe  different  tacks  be¬ 
ing  halved,  will  give  the  real  direction  of  the  wind, 
which  muft  be  compared  with  the  pofition  of  the  vane 
in  order  to  determine  the  angle  contained  between  the 
real  and  apparent  directions  of  the  wind  or  the  angle 
EC  e  ;  or  half  of  the  obferved  (hifting  of  the  wind  will 
(how  the  inclination  of  its  true  and  apparent  directions, 

This  being  found,  the  proportion  of  EC  to  FC  (fig.  6.) 
is  eafily  meafured. 

We  have  been  very  particular  on  this  point,  becaufe 
fince  the  mutual  aCtions  of  bodies  depend  on  their  rela¬ 
tive  motions  only,  we  (houldmake  prodigious  miftakes  if 
we  eftimated  the  aCtion  of  the  wind  by  its  real  direction 
and  velocity,  when  they  differ  fo  much  from  the  rela¬ 
tive  or  apparent. 

We  now  refume  the  inveftigation  of  the  velocity  of  Velocity  of 
the  fiiip  (fig.  4.),  having  its  fails  at  right  angles  to  the  a  (hip 
keel,  and  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  and  with  ,ts 
the  velocity  CE,  while  the  (hip  proceeds  in  the  direc-r^tarc  at 
tion  of  the  keel  with  the  velocity  CF.  Produce  Ee,  angles  to 
which  is  parallel  to  BC,  till  it  meet  the  yard  in  g ,  and  the  keelj 
draw  FG  perpendicular  to  E^.  Let  a  reprefent  the 
angle  WCD,  contained  between  the  fail  and  the  real 
d’reCtion  of  the  wind,  and  let  b  be  the*  angle  of  trim 
DCB.  CE  the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  expreffed  by 
V,  and  CF  the  velocity  of  the  fiiip  by  v. 

The  abfolute  impulfe  on  the  fail  is  (by  "the  ufual 
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theory)  proportional  to  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo¬ 
city,  and  to  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  ;  that  is,  to  FE*  X  fin.*  w  CD.  Now  the 
angle  GFE  ==  w  CD,  and  EG  is  equal  to  FExfin. 
GFE  ;  and  EG  is  equal  to  E  g—~ g  G.  But  E  gzz 
EC  X  fin.  EC^,  zVxfin.  a  ;  and  g  G=:CF,  zzv. 
Therefore  EG  zVxfin.  a — v ,  and  the  impuife  is 
proportional  to  V  X  fin.  a — vz.  If  S  reprefent  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fail,  the  impuife,  in  pounds,  will  be  «S(Vx 
fin.  a — ■»)*. 

Let  A  be  the  furface  which,  when  it  meets  the  wa¬ 
ter  perpendicularly  with  the  velocity  will  fuftain  the 
fame  preffure  or  refiftance  which  the  bows  of  the  (hip 
adually  meets  with.  This  impuife,  in  pounds,  will  be 
tft  A  tt*.  Therefore,  becaufe  we  are  confidering  the 
(hip’s  motion  as  in  a  (late  of  uniformity,  the  two  pref- 
fures  balance  each  other  ;  and  therefore  tn  A  v*=:n  S  ( V 

X  fin.  a — v)*9  and  ~  A  =  S  (V  x  fin.  a — t/)1  j 

fm 

therefore  V-  j  A  X  WSxVx  fin.  a—vj S,  and 


_ x/Sx^Xfin.  a  Vxfin.  X  fin.  a 

VS"  J 


m  A  V  A 


n  S 


r+* 


?~+i. 


We  fee,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  velocity  of  the 
(hip  is  (ceteris paribus)  proportional  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind,  and  to  the  fine  of  its  incidence  on  the  fail 
jointly  •,  for  while  the  furface  of  the  fail  S  and  the 
equivalent  furfaee  for  the  bow  remains  the  fame,  v  in- 
creafes  or  diminifties  at  the  fame  rate  with  V  •  fin.  a . — 
When  the  wind  is  right  aftern,  the  fine  of  a  is  unity, 


and  then  the  (hip’s  velocity  is  Jm 

Note,  that  the  denominator  of  this  fradion  is  a  com¬ 
mon  number  ;  for  tn  and  n  are  numbers,  and  A  and  S 

A 

being  quantities  of  one  kind,  —  is  alfo  a  number. 

o 

It  muft  alfo  be  carefully  attended  to,  that  S  expreffes 
a  quantity  of  fail  adually  receiving  wind  with  the  in¬ 
clination  a.  It  will  not  always  be  true,  therefore,  that 
the  velocity  will  increafe  as  the  wind  is  more  abaft,  be¬ 
caufe  fome  fails  will  then  becalm  others.  This  obferva- 
tion  is  not,  however,  of  great  importance  •,  for  it  is  very 
unufual  to  put  a  (hip  in  the  fituation  confidered  hither¬ 
to  ;  that  is,  with  the  yards  fquare,  unlefs  (lie  be  right 
before  the  wind. 

If  we  would  difeover  the  relation  between  the  velo¬ 
city  and  the  quantity  of  fail  in  this  fimple  cafe  of  the 

V 


wind  right  aft,  obferve  that  the  equation  vzz  ^^TA 


gives  us 


j 


n  S 


-fr. 


m  A 


nS 


*7 V,  and 


,  tfl  A  err¬ 
and — ~--i>2z=:V- 
n  S 


n  S 


n  S 


-v*.  and  — —  zz  - 

’  tn  A  (V— vy 


-  v  rz  V  —  v, 
;  and  becaufe 

n  and  tn  and  A  are  confiant  quantities,  S  is  propor- 
.  v% 

tional  to  or  the  furface  of  fail  is  proportional 

to  the  fquare  of  the  (hip’s  velocity  dire&ly,  and  to  the 
fquare  of  the  relative  velocity  inverfely.  Thus,  if  a  (hin 
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be  failing  with  one-eighth  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind, 
and  we  would  have  her  fail  with  one- fourth  of  it,  we  muft 
quadruple  the  fail,  i  his  is  more  eafily  feen  in  another 
way.  The  velocity  of  the  (hip  is  proportional  to  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  wind  ;  and  therefore  the  relative  veloci¬ 
ty  is  alfo  proportional  to  that  of  the  wind,  and  the 
impuife  of  the  wind  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  relative  velo¬ 
city.  Therefore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  relative  velo¬ 
city  by  an  increafe  of  fail  only,  we  muft  make  this  in¬ 
creafe  of  fail  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  increafe 
of  velocity. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  motion  of  a 
(hip  whole  fails  (land  oblique  to  the  keel.  ^ 

The  conftrudion  for  this  purpole  differs  a  little  from  Its  velocity 
the  former,  becaufe,  when  the  fails  are  trimmed  to  any  when  the 
oblique  pofition  DCB  (fig.  5.  and  6.),  there  muft  be  a1'**1.*  ftancl 
deviation  from  the  diredion  of  the  keel,  or  a  leeway 
BC  b.  Call  this  x .  Let  CF  be  the  velocity  of  ?he  (hip.„.e  CC  *  * 
Draw,  as  before,  E^  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  and^’5**™1 
FG  perpendicular  to  E^;  alfo  draw  FH  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  yard  :  then,  as  before,  EG,  which  is  in  the 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  impuife  on  the  fail,  is  equal  to 
E^—G^.  Now  E^  is,  as  before,  zzV  X  fin.  a,  and 
G^  is  equal  to  FH,  which  is  =CFxfin.  FCH,  or  — 

^Xfin.  (£-}-*).  Therefore  we  have  the  impuife  zzn  S 
(V  *  fin.  a — v  •  fin.  (£-f 

This  expreflion  of  the  impuife  is  perfedly  fimilar  to 
that  in  the  former  cafe,  its  only  difference  confiding  in 
the  fubdudive  part,  which  is  here  ^x&.  b-j-x  inftead 
of  ft..  But  it  expreffes  the  fame  thing  as  before,  viz. 
the  diminution  of  the  impuife.  The  impuife  being  rec¬ 
koned^  folely  in  the  diredion  perpendicular  to  the  fail, 
it  is  dirainiftied  folely  by  the  fail  withdrawing  itfelf  in 
that  direBion  from  the  wind  ;  and  as  g  E  may  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  the  real  impulfive  motion  of  the  wind,  GE 
muft  be  confidered  as  the  relative  and  effedive  impulfive 
motion.  The  impuife  would  have  been  the  fame  had 
the  (hip  been  at  reft,  and  had  the  wind  met  it  perpen¬ 
dicularly  with  the  velocity  GE. 

We  muft  now  (how  the  connedion  between  this  itn-  c  27 
pulfe  and  the  motion  of  the  (hip.  The  fail,  and  con- tionbT" 
frequently  the  (hip,  is  preffed  by  the  wind  in  the  direc-  tween  tho 
tion  Cl  perpendicular  to  the  fail  or  yard  with  the  force  imPulfe 
which  we  have  juft  now  determined.  This  (in  the  ftate  aJ?d  ra^i.0H 
of  uniform  motion)  muft  be  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  °*  ^ 
a&ion  of  the  water.  Draw  IL  at  right  angles  to  the 
keel.  The  impuife  in  the  diredion  Cl  (which  we  may 
meafure  by  Cl)  is  equivalent  to  the  impulfes  CL  and 
LI.  By  the  firft  the  (hip  is  impelled  right  forward, 
and  by  the  fecond  (lie  is  driven  fidewiie.  There  fore* 
we  muft  have  a  leeway,  and  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  dired 
refiftance.  We  fuppofe  the  form  of  the  (hip  to  be 
known,  and  therefore  the  proportion  is  known,  or  dis¬ 
coverable,  between  the  dired  and  lateral  refinances  cor- 
refponding  to  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  Let  A  be  the 
furface  whofe  perpendicular  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  di- 
red:  refiftance  of  the  (hip  correfponding  to  the  leeway 
x,  that  is,  whofe  refiftance  is  equal  to  the  refiftance  real¬ 
ly  felt  by  the  (hip’s  bows  in  the  diredion  of  the  keel 
when  (lie  is  failing  with  this  leeway  ;  and  let  B  in  like 
manner  be  the  furface  whofe  perpendicular  refiftance  is 
equal  to  the  adual  refiftance  to  the  (hip’s  motion  in  thq 
diredion  LI,  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  (AT.  B .  This 
is  not  equivalent  to  A  and  B'  adapted  to  the  redan<n:lar 
box,  but  to  Ar  •  cof.  *  x  and  B'  •  fin.  *  x)  We  liave 
I-  therefore 
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therefore  A  :  Bzz:CL  :  LI,  and  LI“  — — — Alfo, 

becaufe  CIzr^/CL^LP,  we  have  A  :  ^/  A2  +  B3zz 

CL  :  Cl,  and  CI=r  — -  .  The  refinance  In 

the  dire&ion  LC  is  properly  meafured  by  m  A  v2,  as 
has  been  already  obferved.  Theiefore  the  refinance  in 
the  dire&ion  ICmuft  be  exprefted  by  m  A 2  B2|  v2^ 
or  (making  C  the  furface  which  is  equal  to  ^A2 -{- B% 
and  which  will  therefore  have  the  fame  perpendicular 
refinance  to  the  water  having  the  velocity  v)  it  may  be 
exprefied  by  m  C  v 3. 

Therefore,  becaufe  there  is  an  equilibrium  between 
the  impulfe  and  refiftance,  we  have  in  C  v2~n  S  (V  • 


ever  may  be  the  angle  LCD,  fo  long  as  the  angle  DCF 
is  con Piant. 

We  alfo  fee  that  it  is  very  poiTible  for  the  velocity 
of  the  fhip  on  an  oblique  courfe  to  exceed  that  of 
the  wind.  This  will  be  the  cafe  when  the  number 


{in. 


•  fin, 


b-\-x)2  and  —  C  or  qCv2z=S  (V*  fin. 


a — v  '  fin.  b-j-x )*,  and  \ /  q  <s/  C  vzz  S  (V  *  fin.  a- 
fin.  b-\-x)* 

S’V-fin.  a 


Therefore  v  = 
V*  fin.  (i 


<y/  q  C  S  fin 

v. sin- " 


b  5 ' 


fin.  b 


fin.  b^x* 
V  ^ 


^ q  V,S  + 

Obferve  that  the  quantity  which  is  the  coefficient 
of  V  in  this  equation  is  a  common  number  }  for  fin.  a 
Is  a  number,  being  a  decimal  fra&ion  of  the  radius  I, 
Sin.  b- \-x  is  alfo  a  number,  for  the  fame  reafon.  And 

fince  in  and  n  were  numbers  of  pounds,  —  or  q  is  a 

common  number.  And  becaufe  C  and  S  are  furfaces, 

C 

or  quantities  of  one  kind,  —  is  alfo  a  common  num¬ 
ber. 

This  is  the  fimpleft  expreffion  that  we  can  think  of 
for  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  ffiip,  though  it  ir.uft 
be  acknowledged  to  be  too  complex  to  be  of  very 
prompt  ufe.  Its  complication  arifes  from  the  necefiity 
of  introducing  the  leeway  x.  This  affe£b  the  whole  of 
the  denominator  *,  for  the  furface  C  depends  on  it,  be¬ 
caufe  C  ism  A2  +  £*,  and  A  and  B  are  analogous 
to  A1  cof.  3  x  and  B'  fin.  3  x . 

But  we  can  deduce  fome  important  confequences  from 
this  theorem. 

While  the  furface  S  of  the  fail  adlually  filled  by  the 
the  tore  wind  remains  the  fame,  and  the  angle  DCB,  which  in 
going  theo-  future  we  {hall  call  the  Trim  of  the  fails,  alfo  remains 
rem.  the  fame,  both  the  leeway  x  and  the  fubfiituted  furface 

C  remains  the  fame.  The  denominator  is  therefore  con- 
flan  t  *,  and  the  velocity  of  the  Ihip  is  proportional  to 
t/  S*  V  •  fin .  a  ;  that  is,  dire£lly  as  the  velocity  of  the 
wind,  dire£ily  as  the  abfolute  inclination  of  the  wind 
to  the  yard,  and  directly  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  fails. 

We  alfo  learn  from  the  conftru&ion  of  the  figure  that 
TG  parallel  to  the  yard  cuts  CE  in  a  given  ratio.  For 
CF  is  in  a  confiant  ratio  to  Eg,  as  has  been  juft  now 
demonftrated.  And  the  angle  DCF  is  conftant.  There¬ 
fore  CF-fin.  or  FH  or  Gg,  is  proportional  to  Eg, 
and  OC  to  EC,  or  EC  is  cut  in  one  proportion,  what- 


Important 
confequen¬ 
ces  dedu¬ 
ced  from 
the  fore- 


fin.  a 


J  q~^ — [“  fin.  b 


exceeds  unity,  or  when  fin.  a  is 


greater  than  */  +  fin.  Now  this  may  eafily 

be  by  fufficiently  enlarging  S  and  diminiihing  b-\-x.  It 
is  indeed  frequently  feen  in  fine  failers  with  all  their  fails 
fet  and  not  hauled  too  near  the  wind. 

We  remarked  above  that  the  angle  of  leeway  x  af- 
fe£is  the  whole  denominator  of  the  fra&ion  which  ex- 
preffes  the  velocity.  Let  it  be  obferved  that  the  angle 
ICL  is  the  complement  of  LCD,  or  of  b.  Therefore, 

CL  :  LI,  or  A  :  B  =  l  :  tan.  ICL,  rz  i  :  cot.  b,  and 
BznA-  cotan.  b .  Now  A  is  equivalent  to  A'  *  cof. 3  x> 
and  thus  b  becomes  a  function  of  at.  C  is  evidently  fo, 
being  Therefore  before  the.  value  of  this 

fra&ion  can  be  obtained,  we  muft  be  able  to  compute, 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  ihip,  the  value  of 
A  for  every  angle  x  of  leeway.  Ihis  can  be  done  omy 
by  refolving  her  bows  into  a  great  number  of  elementary 
planes,  and  computing  the  impulfes.on  each  and  adding 
them  into  one  fum.  The  computation  is  of  immenfe  la¬ 
bour,  as  may  be  leen  by  one  example  given  by  Bouguer. 

When  the  leeway  is  but  finall,  not  exceeding  ten  de¬ 
grees,  the  fubilitution  of  the  redangular  prifm  of  one 
determined  form  is  abundantly  exa61  for  all  leeways  con¬ 
tained  within  this  limit  }  and  we  fhall  foon  fee  reaion 
for  being  contented  with  this  approximation.  We  may 
now  make  ufe  of  the  formula  exprefting  the  velocity  for 
folving  the  chief  problems  in  this  part  of  the  ieaman’s 

talk.  #  2p 

And  firft  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  beft  pofi-  Prob!em  j. 
tion  of  the  fail  for  Handing  on  a  given  courfe  a  b ,  when  To  deter- 
CE  the  direffion  and  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  its  angle  mine  the 
with  the  courfe  WCF,  are  given.  This  problem  bas^P^ 
exercifed  the  talents  of  the  mathematicians  ever  fince  fails  for 
the  days  of  Newton.  In  the  article  Pneumatics  w-e ftanding 
gave  the  folution  of  one  very  nearly  related  to  it,  name- on  a  given 
ly,  to  determine  the  pofition  of  the  fail  which  Would  the 
produce  the  greateft  impulfe  in  the  direction  of  the 
courfe.  The  iolution  was  to  place  the  yard  CD  in  fuch  veloci- 

a  pofition  that  the  tangent  of  the  angle  FCD  may  bety  of  the 
one  half  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  DCW.  This  willed  and 
indeed  be  the  beft  pofition  of  ffie  fail  for  beginning  the1^™^* 
motion  j  but  as  foon  as  the  ftiip  begins  to  move  in  theC0UTfc  are 
direftion  CF,  the  effe&ive  impulfe  of  the  wind  is  di- given, 
miniftied,  and  alfo  its  inclination  to  the  fail.  The 
angle  DC  to  diminifties  continually  as  the  Ihip  accele¬ 
rates  ^  for  CF  is  now  accompanied  by  its  equal  e  E, 
and  by  an  angle  EC  e  or  WC  m  CF  increases,  and 
the  impulfe  on  the  fail  diminifties,  till  an  equilibrium 
obtains  between  the  refiftance  of  the  w:ater  and  the  im¬ 
pulfe  of  the  wind.  The  impulfe  is  now  meafured  by 
CE2  X  e  CF)  inftead  of  CE2  X  fin.3  ECD,  that  is,  by 
EG3  inftead  of  Eg1. 

This  introduction  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind 
renders  the  aftual  folution  of  the  problem  extremely 

difficult. 
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difficult.  It  is  very  eaiily  expreffed  geometrically  : 
Divide  the  angle  w  CF  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  DCF  may  be  half  of  the  tangent  of  DC  w,  and 
the  problem  may  be  conftru&ed  geometrically  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Let  WCF  (fig.  7.)  be  the  angle  between  the  fail  and 
courfe.  Round  the  centre  C  defcribe  the  circle  WDFY  ; 
produce  WC  to  Q,  fo  that  CQzz| WC,  and  draw  QY 
parallel  to  CF  cutting  the  circle  in  Y  ;  bifecl:  the  arch 
WY  in  D,  and  draw  DC.  DC  is  the  proper  pofition 
of  the  yard. 

Draw  the  chord  WY,  cutting  CD  in  V  and  CF  in 
Tj  draw  the  tangent  PD  cutting  CF  in  S  and  CY 
in  R. 

It  is  evident  that  WY,  PR,  are  both  perpendicular 
to  CD,  and  are  bifeaed  in  V  and  D  $  therefore  (by 
reafon  of  the  parallels  QY,  CF)  4  :  3  =  QW  :  CW, 
~YW  :  TW,  zzRP  :  SP.  Therefore  PD  ;  PS=2  :  3, 
and  PD  :  DS  =  2  :  1.  E.  D .  But  this  divifion 

cannot  be  made  to  the  heft  advantage  till  the  (hip  has 
attained  its  greateft  velocity,  and  the  angle  U1  CF  has 
been  produced. 

We  tnuft  confider  all  the  three  angles,  a,  b ,  and  x,  as 
variable  in  the  equation  which  exprefles  the  value  of  v, 
and  we  mull  make  the  fluxion  of  this  equation  “  0; 
then,  by  means  of  the  equation  B  zr  A*  cotan.  b ,  we 
mu  ft  obtain  the  value  of  b  and  of  b  in  terms  of  x  and  x. 
With  refpe£l  to  a,  obferve,  that  if  we  make  the  angle 
WCF“/>,  we  have  pz=.  a-\-b~\-x  ;  and  p  being  a  con- 

ftant  quantity,  we  have  a-\~  b^xzno.  Subftituting  for 
a,  b ,  a ,  and  b ,  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  x,  in  the 
fluxionary  equation  =z  0,  we  readily  obtain  .v,  and  then 
a  and  b ,  which  folves  the  problem. 

Let  it  be  required,  in  the  next  place,  to  determine 
the  courfe  and  the  trim  of  tile  fails  moft  proper  for  ply- 
ing  to  windward. 

Problem  IL  In  fig*  6.  draw  FP  perpendicular  to  WC.  CF  is  the 
To  deter-  motion  of  the  fnip  5  but  it  is  only  by  the  motion  PC 
mine  the  that  fhe  gains  to  windward.  Now  CP  is  zz  CF  X 

trim  oAhe  c°fin*  WCF,  or  v  *  cofin.  This  muft  be  ren¬ 

dered  a  maximum,  as  follows. 

By  means  of  the  equation  which  exprefles  the  value 
of  v  and  the  equation  Bz=  A*  cotan.  b,  we  exterminate 
the  quantities  v  and  b ;  we  then  take  the  fluxion  of  the 
quantity  into  which  the  expreftion  v  *  cof.  (a  -f-  b-\-  x) 
is  changed  by  this  operation.  Making  this  fluxion  z: 0 , 
we  get  the  equation  which  muft  folve  the  problem. 
This  equation  will  contain  the  two  variable  quantities 
c 1  and  x  with  their  fluxions  \  then  make  the  coefficient 
of  x  equal  to  0,  alfo  the  coefficient  of  a  equal  to  0 .  This 
will  give  two  equations  which  will  determine  a  and  x , 
and  from  this  we  get  b~p — a — x. 

10  cuter  Should  it  be  required,  in  the  third  place,  to  find  the 
mine  the"  courfe  and  trim  of  the  fails  for  getting  away  from 

bett  courfe  a  given  line  of  coaft  CM  (fig.  6.),  the  procefs  perfectly 
anti  trim  of  refembles  this  laft,  which  is  in  fa£t  getting  away  from 
the  fails  for  a  jjne  Qf  coaft  which  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  wind. 
^ettlfrrm"  Therefore,  *n  place  of  the  angle  WCF,  we  muft  fubfti- 

aVgfven  tute  the  angle  WCMdfcWCF.  Call  this  angle  e.  We 

line  of  muft  make  v  •  cof.  ( rr+r/r-+~.  /? — *•—  .*?)  a  maximum.  The 

coaft.  analytical  procefs  is  the  fame  as  the  former,  only  e  is 

3*  here  a  conftant  quantity. 

Obferva-  Thefe  are  the  three  principal  problems  which  can  be 

tionson  the  FolVed  by  means  of  the  knowledge  that  we  have  obtain- 

preceding  4  0 

problems. 
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ed  of  the  motion  of  the  (hip  when  impelled  by  an  ob¬ 
lique  fail,  and  therefore  making  leeway  ;  and  they  may 
be  confidered  as  an  abftraft  of  this  part  of  M.  Bonguer’s 
work.  We  have  only  pointed  out  the  procefs  for  this 
folution,  and  have  even  omitted  fome  things  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  M.  Bezout  in  his  very  elegant  compendium. 

Our  reafons  will  appear  as  we  go  on.  The  learned  read¬ 
er  will  readily  fee  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubjedf, 
and  the  immenfe  calculations  which  are  neceflary  even 
in  the  fimpleft  cafes,  and  will  grant  that  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  any  but  an  expert  analyft  to  derive  any  ufe 
from  them  ;  but  the  mathematician  can  calculate  tables 
for  the  ufe  of  the  praflical  feaman.  Thus  he  can  calcu¬ 
late  the  beft  pofition  of  the  fails  for  advancing  in  a  courfe 
90°  from  the  wind,  and  the  velocity  in  that  courfe  ;  33 

then  for  85*,  8o°,  750,  &c.  M.  Bonguer  has  given  aM.  Bou- 
table  of  this  kind  ;  but  to  avoid  the  immenfe  difficulty  SU<F’S 
of  the  procefs,  he  has  adapted  it  to  the  apparent  direc- 
tion  of  the  wind.  We  have  inferted  a  few  of  his  num-pFtjon  0f 
bers,  fuited  to  fuch  cafes  as  can  be  of  fervice,  namely,  the  lavs  for 
when  all  the  fails  draw,  or  none  ftand  in  the  way  of  advancing 
others.  Column  ift  is  the  apparent  angle  of  the  wind  "^7 


and  courfe  :  column  2d  is  the  correfponding  angle  of  the 

fails  and  keel ;  and  column  3d  is 
the  fails  and  wind. 

the  apparent  angle  of 

1 

2 

3 

<iu  CF 

DCB 

<iv  CD 

1°3°53/ 

42°30' 

6i°23; 

99 

40  — 

59  J3 

94  2 5 

37  30 

56  55 

89  28 

35  — 

54 28 

84  23 

3 2  3° 

51  53 

79  06 

30  — 

49  06 

73  39 

27  30 

46  09 

68  — 

25  — 

43  — 

In  all  thefe  numbers  we  have  the  tangent  of  w  CD 
double  of  the  tangent  of  DCF.  34 

But  this  is  really  doing  but  little  for  the  feaman.  Inutility  of 
The  apparent  dire&ion  of  the  wind  is  unknown  to  kimjk®^alcu- 
till  the  fhip  is  failing  with  uniform  velocity  5  and  he  is  a 
ftill  uninformed  as  to  the  leeway.  It  is,  however,  of  fer¬ 
vice  to  him  to  know,  for  inftance,  that  when  the  angle 
of  the  vanes  and  yards  is  56  degrees,  the  yard  fhould  be  * 
braced  up  to  370  30',  &c. 

But  here  occurs  a  new  difficulty.  By  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  a  fquare-rigged  (hip  it  is  impoffible  to  give  the 
yards  that  inclination  to  the  keel  which  the  calculation 
requires.  Few  fliips  can  have  their  yards  braced  up  to 
37°  3°'  j  and  yet  this  is  required  in  order  to  have  an  in¬ 
cidence  of  56°,  and  to  hold  a  courfe  940  2 5'  from  the 
apparent'direftion  of  the  wind,  that  is,  with  the  wind 
apparently  40  25'  abaft  the  beam.  A  good  failing  fhip 
in  this  pofition  may  a-cquire  a  velocity  even  exceeding 
that  of  the  wind.  Let  us  fuppofe  it  only  one  half  of 
this  velocity.  We  fliall  find  that  the  angle  WC  w  is  in 
this  cafe  about  290,  and  the  fhip  is  nearly  going  1230 
from  the  wind,  with  the  wind  almoft  perpendicular  to 
the  fail  ;  therefore  this  utmoft  bracing  up  of  the  fails 
is  only  giving  them  the  pofition  fuited  to  a  wind  broad 
on  the  quarter.  It  is  impoffible  therefore  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  mathematician,  and  the  feaman 
muft  be  contented  to  employ  a  lefs  favourable  difpofition 
of  his  fails  in  all  cafes  where  his  courfe  does  not  lie  at 
leaft  eleven  points  from  the  wind. 

L  2  Let 
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Let  us  fee  whether  this  reftriclion,  arifing  from  ne- 
ceflity,  leaves  any  thing  in  our  choice,  and  makes  one 
courfe  preferable  to  another.  We  fee  that  there  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  courfes,  and  thefe  the  mod  ufual 
and  the  moil  important,  which  we  muft  hold  with  one 
trim  of  the  fails  ;  in  particular,  failing  with  the  wind  on 
the  beam,  and  all  cafes  of  plying  to  windward,  muft  be 
performed  with  this  unfavourable  trim  of  the  fails.  We 
are  certain  that  the  fmaller  wTe  make  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence,  real  or  apparent,  the  fmaller  will  be  the  velocity 
of  the  fliip  ;  but  it  may  happen  that  we  (hall  gain  more 
to  windward,  or  get  fooner  awTay  from  a  lee-coaft,  or 
any  objeffc  of  danger,  by  failing  flowly  on  one  courfe 
than  by  failing  quickly  on  another. 

We  have  feen  that  while  the  trim  of  the  fails  remains 
the  fame,  the  leew’ay  and  the  angle  of  the  yard  and 
courfe  remains  the  fame,  and  that  the  velocity  of  the 
lhip  is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  real  incidence,  that  is, 
as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  the  fail  and  the  real  direction 
of  the  wind. 

'Fig.  8.  Let  the  fhip  AB  (fig.  8.)  hold  the  courfe  CF,  with 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  WC,  and  having  her 
yards  DCD  braced  up  to  the  fnialleft  angle  BCD 
which  the  rigging  can  admit.  Let  CF  be  to  CE  as 
the  velocity  of  the  fliip  to  the  velocity  of  the  wind  } 
join  FE  and  draw  C  %v  parallel  to  EF;  it  is  evident 
that  FE  is  the  relative  motion  of  the  wind,  and  w  CD 
is  the  relative  incidence  on  the  fail.  Draw  FO  parallel 
to  the  yard  DC,  and  defcribe  a  circle  through  the  points 
COF  y  then  we  fay  that  if  the  (hip,  with  the  fame  wind 
and  the  fame  trim  of  the  fame  drawing  fails,  be  made  to 
fail  on  any  other  courfe  C f  her  velocity  along  CF  is 
to  the  velocity  along  C /  as  CF  is  to  Cf;  or,  in  other 
w’ords,  the  fliip  will  employ  the  fame  time  in  going  from 
C  to  any  point  of  the  circumference  CFO. 

Join  f  O.  Then,  becaufe  the  angles  CFO,  c fO  are 
On  the  fame  chord  CO,  they  are  equal,  and  fO  is  pa¬ 
rallel  to  dC  d,  the  new  pofition  of  the  yard  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  new  pofition  of  the  keel  a  b ,  making  the 
angle  ^C/'izDCB.  Alfo,  by  the  nature  of  the  circle, 
the  line  CF  is  to  C  f  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  CFO  to 
the  fine  of  the  angle  CO  f  that  is  (on  account  of  the 
parallels  CD,  OF  and  Cd ,  Of),  as  the  fine  of  WCD 
to  the  fine  of  WC  d.  But  when  the  trim  of  the  fails 
remains  the  fame,  the  velocity  of  the  fhip  is  as  the  fine 
of  the  angle  of  the  fail  with  the  dire6tion  of  the  wand  } 
therefore  CF  is  to  Cf  as  the  velocity  on  CF  to  that  011 
Cf,  and  the  propofition  is  demon  ft  rated. 

T  M  Let  now  required  to  determine  the  beft  courfe 

mine  the”  %  avoidi.ng  a  ™ck  R  lying  in  the  direaion  CR,  or  for 
beft  courfe  withdrawing  as  faft  as  poflible  from  a  line  of  coaft  PQ. 
for  avoid-  Draw  CM  through  R,  or  parallel  to  PQ,  and  let  ra  be 
ing  a  rock,  the  middle  of  the  arch  C  m  M.  It  is  plain  that  m  is  the 
moll  remote  from  CM  of  any  point  of  the  arch  C  tn  M, 
and  therefore  the  fliip  will  recede  farther  from  the  coaft 
PQ. in  any  given  time  by  holding  the  courfe  C  m  than 
by  anv  other  courfe. 

This  courfe  is  eafily  determined  ;  for  the  arch  CmM 
—360°—  (arch  CO  +  arch  OM),  and  the  arch  CO 
is  the  meafure  of  twice  the  angle  CFO,  or  twice  the 

angle  DCB,  or  twice  ~b  +  x,  and  the  arck  OM  mea- 
fures  twice  the  angle  ECM. 

Thus,  fuppofe  the  fharpeft  poflible  trim  of  the  fails 
to  he  330,  and  the  obferved  angle  ECM  to  be  70°  * 
$hen  CO  +  OM  is  7o°  +  i40°  or  210°.  This  being  ta¬ 


ken  from  360°,  leaves  150°,  of  which  the  half  M  m  is 
750,  and  the  angle  MC  tn  is  370  30'.  This  added  to 
ECM  makes  EC///  107°  30',  leaving  WC  m^2°  30', 
and  the  fliip  muft  hold  a  courfe  making  an  angle  of 
72°  30'  with  the  real  dire&ion  of  the  wind,  and  WCD 
will  be  370  30'. 

This  fuppofes  no  leeway.  But  if  we  know  that  un-. 
der  all  the  fail  which  the  fliip  can  carry  with  fafety  and 
advantage  five  makes  5  degrees  of  leeway,  the  angle 
DC///  of  the  fail  and  courfe,  or  b-\-x,  is  40°.  Then 
CO  +  OMzz22o°,  which  being  taken  from  360°  leaves 
140°,  of  wilich  the  half  is  70°,  =M  m,  and  the  angle 
MC  m  zr  350,  and.  EC  rn  =105°,  and  WC  m  =  750, 
and  the  fliip  muft  lie  with  her  head  70°  from  the  wind, 
making  5  degrees  of  leeway,  and  the  angle  WCD  is 

35/; 

y  lie  general  rule  for  the  pofition  of  the  fliip  is,  that 
the  line  an  fJjipboard  which  bifcBs  the  angle  b-f-x  may 
alfo  bifeB  the  angle  WCM,  or  make  the  angle  between 
the  courfe  and  the  line  from  which  we  wifli  to  withdraw 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  fail  and  the  real  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind.  ^5 

It  is  plain  that  this  problem  includes  that  of  plying  Corollaries 
to  windward.  We  have  only  to  fuppofe  ECM  to  be 
90° ;  then,,  taking  our  example  in  the  fame  fliip,  with 
the  fame  trim  and  the  fame  leew  ay,  we  have  b-\-xz=zqo0. 

This  taken  from  90°  leaves  50°  and  WC/?— 90 — 25=3 
65,  and  the  fliip’s  head  muft  lie  6o°  from  the  wind,  and 
the  yard  muft  be  250  from  it. 

It  muft  be  obferved  here,  that  it  is  not  alwTays  eligi¬ 
ble  to  feled  the  courle  which  will  remove  the  fliip  faft- 
eft  from  the  given  line  CM  j  it  may  be  more  prudent  to 
remove  from  it  more  fecurely  though  more  flowly.  In 
fuch  cafes  the  procedure  is  very  fimple,  viz.  to  fkape 
the  courfe  as  near  the  wind  as  is  poflible. 

'Fhe  reader  will  alfo  eafily  fee  that  the  propriety  of 
thefe  pra Alices  is  confined  to  thofe  courfes  only  wiiere 
the  pra£Hcable  trim  of  the  fails  is  not  fufficiently  fliarp. 

Whenever  the  courfe  lies  fo  far  from  the  wind  that  it  is 
poflible  to  make  the  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle  of 
the  wind  and  fail  double  the  tangent  of  the  fail  and 
courfe,  it  fliould  be  done. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  pra&ical  confequences  which  can^3^^ 
be  deduced  from  the  theory.  But  we  fliould  confiderment  of  the 
how  far  this  adjuftment  of  the  fails  and  courfe  can  behdbfuppo- 
performed.  And  here  occur  difficulties  fo  great  as  to^dln^e 
make  it  almoft  impra&icable.  We  have  always  fuppo- 
fed  the  pofition  of  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  be  diftin&ly  *  * 

obfervable.  and  meafurable  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  af¬ 
firmed  even  with  refpedl  to  a  fail  ftretched  on  a  yard. 

Here  we  fuppofed  the  furface  of  the  fail  to  have  the 
fame  inclination  to  the  keel  that  the  yard  lias.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  cafe  \  the  fail  aflumes  a  concave  form, 
of  which  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  affign  the  dire&ion  of 
the  mean  impulfe.  We  believe  that  this  is  always  con- 
fiderably  to  leeward  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  yard,  ly¬ 
ing  between  Cl  and  CE  (fig.  6.).  This  is  of  fome  ad¬ 
vantage,  being  equivalent  to  a  fliarper  trim.  We  can¬ 
not  affirm  this,  however,  with  any  confidence,  becaufe 
it  renders  the  impulfe  on  the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  fo 
exceedingly  feeble  as  hardly  to  have  any  effeft.  In 
failing  clofe  to  the  wind  the  fhip  is  kept  fo  near  that 
the  weather-leech  of  the  fail  is  almoft  ready  to  receive? 
the  wind  edgewife,  and  to  flutter  or  fliiver.  The  nioft 
effeiftivc  or  drawing  fails  with  a  fide-wind,  efpecially 

when 
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when  plying  to  windward,  are  the  ffayfails.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  impoflible  to  fay,  with  any  thing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  precifion,  what  is  the  pofition  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  furface  of  a  ftayfail,  or  to  calculate  the  intenfity  and 
direftion  of  the  general  impulfe  }  and  wTe  affirm  with 
confidence  that  no  man  can  pronounce  on  thefe  points 
with  any  exaflnefs.  if  we  can  guefs  within  a  third  or 
a  fourth  part  of  the  truth,  it  is  all  we  can  pretend  to  j 
and  after  all,  it  is  but  a  guefs.  Add  to  this,  the  fails 
coming  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  either  becalming 
them  or  fending  the  wind  upon  them  in  a  direction 
widely  different  from  that  of  its  free  motion.  All  thefe 
points  we  think  beyond  our  power  of  calculation,  and 
therefore  that  it  is  in  vain  to  give  the  feaman  mathema¬ 
tical  rules,  or  even  tables  of  adjullment  ready  calcula¬ 
ted  ;  fince  he  can  neither  produce  that  medium  pofition 
of  his  fails  that  is  required,  nor  tell  what  is  the  pofition 
which  he  employs. 

This  is  one  of  the  principal  reafons  why  fo  little  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  derived  from  the  very  ingenious  and 
promifing  difquifitions  of  Bouguer  and  other  mathemati¬ 
cians,  and  has  made  us  omit  the  actual  folution  of  the 
chief  problems,  contenting  ourfelves  with  pointing  out 
the  procefs  to  fuch  readers  as  have  a  reliih  for  thele  ana- 
lytical  operations. 

The  theory  But  there  is  another  principal  reafon  for  the  fmali 
itfelferro-  progrefs  which  has  been  made  in  the  theory  of  feaman- 
aeous,  {hip  :  This  is  the  error  of  the  theory  itfelf,  which  fup- 
pofes  the  impulffons  of  a  fluid  to  be  in  the  duplicate  ra¬ 
tio  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  The  mod  careful  compari- 
fon  which  has  been  made  between  the  reiults  of  this 
theory  and  matter  of  fa£l  is  to  be  feen  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  mentioned  in  the  article  RESISTANCE 
of  Fluids.  We  fubjoin  another  abftraft  of  them  in  the 
following  table  *,  where  col.  iff  gives  the  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  j  col.  2d  gives  the  impulfions  really  obferved  \ 
col.  3d  the  impulfes,  had  they  followed  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  fines ;  and  col.  4th  the  impulfes,  if  they  were 
in  the  fimple  ratio  of  the  fines. 


Angle 

fion 

■<A>ferve*i 

a - 

Sine  2. 

Impulfr 

as 

•Sine. 

90 

IOOO 

IOCO 

IOOO 

84 

989 

989 

99? 

78 

958 

957 

978 

72 

908 

9°5 

95< 

66 

845 

835 

9T4 

60 

771 

750 

866 

54 

693 

655 

809 

48 

615 

552 

743 

42 

543 

44S 

669 

36 

480 

34<5 

58  7 

3° 

440 

250 

500 

24 

424 

165 

407 

18 

414 

96 

309 

1 2 

406 

43 

208 

6 

400 

1  I 

I05 

Here  we  fee  an  enormous  difference  in  the  great  obli¬ 
quities.  When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  oidy  fix  de¬ 
grees,  the  obferved  impulfe  is  forty  times  greater  than 
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the  theoretical  impulfe  ;  at  1 2°  it  is  ten  times  greater  y 
at  1 8°  it  is  more  than  four  times  greater  \  and  at  24°  it 
is  almoff  three  times  greater.  ^ 

No  wonder  then  that  the  dedudlions  from  this  theory  and  the  de- 
are  fo  uiclefs  and  fo  unlike  what  we  familiarly  obferve.  dudfrons 
We  took  notice  of  this  when  we  were  confidering  the|^n^u^&> 
leeway  of  a  rectangular  box,  and  thus  faw  a  reafon  for 
admitting  an  incomparably  fmaller  leeway  than  what 
wTould  reliilt  from  the  laborious  computations  neceffary 
by  the  theory.  This  error  in  theory  has  as  great  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  impulfions  of  air  when  acting  obliquely' 
on  a  fail }  and  the  experiments  of  Mr  Robins  and  of 
the  Chevalier  Borda  on  the  oblique  impulfions  of  air  are 
perfeCUy  conformable  (as  far  as  they  go)  to  thofe  of 
the  academicians  on  water.  The  oblique  impulfions  of 
the  wind  are  therefore  much  more  efficacious  for  pref- 
fing  the  {hip  in  the  direCtion  of  her  courfe  than  the 
theory  allows  us  to  fuppofe  j  and  the  progrefs  of  a  {hip 
plying  to  windward  is  much  greater,  both  becaufe  the 
oblique  impulfes  of  the  wind  are  more  effeCtiVe,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  leeway  is  much  fmaller,  than  we  fuppofe,. 

Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a. 
fquare-rigged  {hip  to  get  to  windward.  The  impulfe. 
on  her  fails  when  dole  hauled  would  be  fo  trifling  that. 

{he  would  not  have  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  which 
we  fee  her  acquire  :  and  this  trifling  velocity  would  be 
walled  in  leeway  5  for  we  have  feen  that  the  diminution, 
of  the  oblique  impulfes  of  the  water  is  accompanied  by 
an  increafe  of  leeway.  But  we  fee  that  in  the  great  ob¬ 
liquities  the  impulfions  continue  to  be  very  confiderable, 
and  that  even  an  incidence  of  fix  degrees  gives  an  impulfe 
as  great  as  the  theory  allows  to  an  incidence  of  40. 

We  may  therefore,  on  all  occafions,  keep  the  yards 
more  fquare  •,  and  the  lofs  which  we  fuftain  by  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  very  oblique  impulfe  will  be  more  than 
compenfated  by  its  more  favourable  dlreCUon  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  fhip’s  keel.  Let  us  take  an  example  of 
this.  Suppofe  the  wind  about  two  points  before  the 
beam,  making  an  angle  of  68°  with  the  keel.  The 
theory  affigns  43°  for  the  inclination  of  the  wind  to 
the  fail,  and  150  for  the  trim  of  the  fail.  The  perpen¬ 
dicular  impulfe  being  fuppofed  1000,  the  theoretical  im¬ 
pulfe  for  450  is  465.  This  reduced  in  the  proportion  of. 
radius  to  the  fine  of  250,  gives  the  impulfe  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  courfe  only  197. 

But  if  we  eafe  off  the  lee-braces  till  the  yard  makes  an* 
angle  of  50°  with  the  keel,  and  allows  the  wind  an  inci¬ 
dence  of  no  more  than  i8s®,  we  have  the  experimented 
impulfe  414,  which,  when  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
radius  to  the  fine  of  50°,  gives  an  effe&ive  impulfe  3  r  7. 

In  like  manner,  the  trim  56°,  with  the  incidence  I2°y, 
gives  an  effective  impulfe  3374  and  the  trim  62°,  with 
the  incidence  only  6°,  gives  353- 

Hence  it  would  at  firil  fight  appear  that  the  angle . 

DCB  of  62°  and  W CX)  of  6°  would  be  better  for  hold 
ing  a  courfe  within  fix  points  of  the  wind  than  any 
more  oblique  pofition  of  the  fails  y  but  it  will  only  give 
a  greater  initial  impulfe.  As  the  fhip  accelerates,  the. 
wind  apparently  comes  ahead,  and  vve  mull  continue  to 
brace  up  as  the  (hip  freffiens  her  way.  It  is  not  uuufual 
for  her  to  acquire  half  or  two  thirds  of  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  5  in  which  cafe  the  wind  comes  apparently 
ahead  more  than  two  points,  when  the  yards  muff 
be  braced  up  to  350,  and  this  allows  an  impulfe  n<*~ 
greater  than  about  70.  Now  this  is  very  frequently 

obferved 
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obferved  in  good  fhips,  which  in  a  bride  gale  and  fmooth 
water  will  go  five  or  fix  knots  clofe  hauled,  the  fhip’s 
head  fix  points  from  the  wind,  and  the  fails  no  more 
than  juft  full,  but  ready  to  Oliver  by  the  fmalleft  luff. 
All  this  wTould  be  impoftible  by  the  ufual  theory  j  and  in 
this  refpefl  thefe  experiments  of  the  French  academy 
gave  a  fine  illuftration  of  the  feaman’s  praflice.  They 
account  for  what  we  ftiould  otherwife  be  much  puzzled 
to  explain  ;  and  the  great  progrefs  which  is  made  by 
a  ftiip  clofe  hauled  being  perfectly  agreeable  to  what 
we  ftiould  expefl  from  the  lawr  of  oblique  impulfion 
deducible  from  thefe  fo  often  mentioned  experiments, 
wdiile  it  is  totally  incompatible  writh  the  common  theory, 
ftiould  make  us  abandon  the  theory  without  hefitation, 
40  and  ftrenuoufly  fet  about  the  eftabliftiment  of  another, 
Expert-  founded  entirely  on  experiments.  For  this  purpofe  the 
merits  pro-  experiments  ftiould  be  made  on  the  oblique  impulfions 
P^-  of  air  on  as  great  a  fcale  as  poftible,  and  in  as  great  a 
other  *  variety  of  circumftances,  fo  as  to  furnifti  a  feries  of  im¬ 
pulfions  for  all  angles  of  obliquity.  We  have  but  four 
or  five  experiments  on  this  fubjefl,  vi'Z.  two  by  Mr 
Robins  and  two  or  three  by  the  Chevalier  Borda.  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  gotten  a  feries  of  impulfions,  it  is  very  prafli- 
cable  to  raife  on  this  foundation  a  practical  inftitute,  and 
to  give  a  table  of  the  velocities  of  a  ftrpfuited  to  every 
angle  of  inclination  and  of  trim  ;  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  the  refolution  of  the  impulfe  perpendicular 
to  the  fail  into  a  force  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and 
a  lateral  force. 

We  are  alfo  difpofed  to  think  that  expeiiments  might 
be  made  on  a  model  very  nicely  rigged  with  fails,  and 
trimmed  in  every  different  degree,  which  would  point 
out  the  mean  direflion  of  the  impulfe  on  the  fails,  and 
the  comparative  force  of  thefe  impulfcs  in  different  di¬ 
rections  of  the  w’ind.  The  method  would  be  very  fi- 
mikr  to  that  for  examining  the  impulfe  of  the  water  on 
the  hull.  If  this  can  alfo  be  afccrtained  experimental¬ 
ly,  the  intelligent  reader  will  eafily  fee  that  the  wrhole 
motion  of  a  ftrtp  under  fail  may  be  determined  for  every 
cafe.  Tables  may  then  be  conftrufled  by  calculation, 
or  by  graphical  operations,  which  will  give  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  a  ftiip  in  every  different  courfe,  and  correfpon- 
ding  to  every  trim  of  fail.  And  let  it  be  here  obferved, 
that  the  trim  of  the  fail  is  not  to  be  eftimated  in  de¬ 
grees  of  inclination  pf  the  yards  *,  becaufe,  as  w:e  have 
already  remarked,  we  cannot  obfeive  nor  adjuft  the  la¬ 
teen  fails  in  this  way.  But,  in  making  the  experiments 
for  afeertaining  the  impulfe,  the  exafl  pofition  of  the 
tacks  and  ftieets  of  the  fails  are  to  be  noted  \  and 
tliis  combination  of  adjuftments  is  to  pafs  by  the  name 
of  a  certain  trim.  Thus  that  trim  of  all  the  fails 
may  be  cabled  40,  whofe  direflion  is  experimentally 
found  equivalent  to  a  flat  furface  trimmed  to  the  obli¬ 
quity  40°. 

Having  done  this,  w*e  may  conftrufl  a  figure  for  each 
trim  fimilar  to  fig.  8.  where,  inftead  of  a  circle,  w7e  fliall 
have  a  curve  C  O  M'  F',  whofe  chords  CF',  c f\  &c. 
are  proportional  to  the  velocities  in  thefe  courfes  ;  and 
by  means  of  this  curve  we  can  find  the  point  mf ,  which 
is  moft  remote  Tom  any  line  CM  from  which  we  wifh  to 
withdraw'  :  and  thus  we  may  folve  all  the  principal  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  art. 

We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  accounted  prefumpiion 
in  us  to  expefl  more  improvement  from  a  theory 
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founded  on  judicious  experiments  only,  than  from  a 
theory  of  the  impulfe  of  fluids,  which  is  found  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  obi'ervation,  and  of  whofe  fallacy  ail  its 
authors,  from  Newton  to  D’Alembert,  entertained 
ftrong  fufpicions.  Again,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  41 
this  view'  of  the  fubjefl  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  reconi- 
for  the  Improvement  or  Naval  Architecture. 

Should  thefe  patriotic  gentlemen  entertain  a  favourable *hr  the^Im- 
opinion  of  the  plan,  and  honour  us  with  their  corre-provement 
fpondence,  we  will  cheerfully  impart  to  them  our  no- oi  Naval 
tions  of  the  way  in  which  both  thefe  trains  of  experi- A  c^ltec" 
ments  may  be  profecuted  with  fuccefs,  and  rcfults  ob-ture* 
tained  in  which  we  may  confide*,  and  we  content  our- 
felves  at  prefent  with  offering  to  the  public  thefe  hints, 
which  are  not  the  fpeculations  of  a  man  of  mere  fcience, 
but  of  one  rvho,  wi th  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
lawrs  of  mechanical  nature,  has  the  experience  of  feveral 
years  fervice  in  the  royal  navy,  where  the  art  of  work¬ 
ing  of  fhips  wras  a  favourite  objefl  of  his  fcientific  at¬ 
tention.  42 

With  thafe  obfervalions  we  conclude  our  difeuftion  of  Means  em- 
the  firft  part  of  the  feaman’s  talk,  and  now  proceed  topped  to 
confider  the  means  that  are  employed  to  prevent  or  toPreTJCBt  °r 
produce  any  deviations  from  the  uniform  reflilineal  courfe 
which  has  been  felefled.  from  a 

Here  the  fhip  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  body  in  free cxuj ie. 
fpace,  convertible  rcund  her  centre  of  inertia.  For 
whatever  may  be  the  point  round  which  fhe  turns,  this 
motion  may  always  be  confidered  as  compounded  of  a 
rotation  round  an  axis  palling  through  her  centre  of 
gravity  or  inertia.  She  is  impelled  by  the  wind  and  by 
the  water  a  fling  on  many  furfaces  differently  inclined 
to  each  other,  and  the  impulfe  on  each  is  perpendicular 
to  the  furface.  In  order  therefore  that  fhe  may  con¬ 
tinue  fteadily  in  one  courfe,  it  is  not  only  neceffary  that 
the  impelling  forces,  eftimated  in  their  mean  direction, 
be  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  refilling  forces  eftimated 
in  their  mean  direflion  }  but  alfo  that  thefe  two  direc¬ 
tions  may  pafs  through  one  point,  otherwife  fine  will  be 
affefted  as  a  log  of  wTood  is  when  pufhed  in  oppofite 
direflions  by  two  forces,  which  are  equal  indeed,  but 
are  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  log.  A  ftiip  muft 
be  confidered  as  a  lever,  acted  on  in  different  parts  by 
forces  in  different  direflions,  and  the  whole  balancing 
each  other  round  that  point  or  axis  where  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  all  the  refilling  forces  paffes.  This  may  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  a  point  fupported  by  this  refilling  force  and 
as  a  fort  of  fulcrum  :  therefore,  in  order  that  the  ftiip 
may  maintain  her  pofition,  the  energies  or  momenta  of  all 
the  impelling  forces  round  this  point  muft  balance  each 
other.  #  t  43 

When  a  ftiip  fails  right  afore  the  w  ind,  with  her  yards  Impulfes 
fquare,  it  is  evident  thai  the  impulfes  on  each  fide  of  the  on  a  ftiip' 
keel  are  equal,  as  alfo  their  mechanical  momenta  round  filing  right 
any  axis  patting  perpendicularly  through  the  keel.  So 
are  the  aflionsof  the  water  on  her  bows.  But  when  fhecnt  from 
fails  on  an  oblique  courfe,  with  her  yards  braced  up  on  thefe  on 
either  fide,  Hie  fuftains  a  preffure  in  the  direftion  Cl  her  when 
(fig.  5.)  perpendicular  to  the  fail.  This,  by  giving  her  °h- 
a  lateral  preffure  LI,  as  wrell  as  a  preffure  CL  ahead,  I(lue 
caufes  her  to  make  leeway,  and  to  move  in  a  line  C  b  in¬ 
clined  to  CB.  By  this  means  the  balance  of  aflicn  on 
the  two  bows  is  deftroyed  ;  the  general  impulfe  on  the 
lee- bow  is  increafed  ;  and  th?.t  on  the  weather-bow  is  di- 

miniftred. 
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minified.  The  combined  impulfe  is  therefore  no  longer 
in  the  dire&ion  BC,  but  (in  the  Hate  of  uniform  mo¬ 
tion)  in  the  direction  IC. 

Suppofe  that  in  an  inflant  the  whole  fails  are  annihi¬ 
lated  and  the  impelling  preffure  Cl,  which  precifely  ba¬ 
lanced  the  refilling  preffure  on  the  bows,  removed.  The 
ihip  tends,  by  her  inertia,  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
C  b.  This  tendency  produces  a  continuation  of  the  re- 
fiftancc  in  the  oppofite  direflion  IC,  which  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  oppofed  to  the  tendency  of  the  (hip  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  Cb;  therefore  the  (hip’s  head  would  immediately 
come  up  to  the  wind.  The  experienced  feamen  will  re¬ 
collect  fomething  like  this  when  the  fails  are  fudderdy 
lowered  when  coming  to  anchor.  It  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  folely  from  the  obliquity  of  the  action  on  the  bows  : 
It  would  happen  to  the  parailelopiped  of  fig.  2.  which 
was  fuftaining  a  lateral  impulfion  B*fin.atf,  and  a  dire£t 
impulfion  A  cof.2  x.  Thefe  are  continued  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  annihilation  of  the  fail  :  but  being  no 
longer  oppofed  by  a  force  in  the  direction  CD,  but  by 
a  force  in  the  direction  Cb,  the  force  B  *  fin.2  #  muft 
prevail,  and  the  body  is  not  only  retarded  in  its  motion, 
but  its  head  turns  towards  the  wind.  But  this  effect 
of  the  leeway  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  curved  form 
of  the  (hip’s  bows.  This  occafions  the  centre  of  effort 
of  all  the  impulfions  of  the  water  on  the  leefide  of  the 
(hip  to  be  very  far  forward,  and  this  fo  much  the  more 
remarkably  as  (he  is  (harper  afore.  It  is  in  general  not 
much  abaft  the  foremaft.  Now  the  centre  of  the  (hip’s 
tendency  to  continue  her  motion  is  the  fame  with  her 
centre  of  gravity,  and  this  is  generally  but  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  mainmaft.  She  is  therefore  in  the  fame  con¬ 
dition  nearly  as  if  (Be  were  pufhed  at  the  mainmaft  in 
•a  di region  parallel  to  C  b,  and  at  the  foremaff  by  a 
force  parallel  to  IC.  The  evident  confequence  of  this 
is  a  tendency  to  come  up  to  the  wind.  This  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  fituation  of  the  fails,  provided  only  that 
44  they  have  been  trimmed  obliquely. 

Griping.  This  tendency  of  the  (hip’s  head  to  windward  is  call¬ 
ed  GRIPING  in  the  feainan’s  language,  and  is  greateft 
in  (hips  which  are  (harp  forward,  as  we  have  (aid  al¬ 
ready.  This  circumftance  is  eafily  underftood.  What¬ 
ever  is  the  direflion  of  the  (hip’s  motion,  the  abfolute 
impulfe  on  that  part  of  the  bow  immediately  contigu¬ 
ous  to  B  is  perpendicular  to  that  very  part  of  the  fur- 
face.  The  more  acute,  therefore,  that  the  angle  of  the 
bow  is,  the  more  will  the  impulfe  on  that  part  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel,  and  the  greater  will  be  its  ener¬ 
gy  to  turn  the  head  to  windward. 

Propriety  of  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  underffand  or  to  fee  the  pro- 
the  difpofi-  priety  of  the  difpofition  of  the  fails  of  a  (hip.  We  fee 
tion  of  the  crowded  with  fails  forward,  and  even  many  fails  ex- 
^l!so^a  tended  far  before  her  bow,  fuch  as  the  fpritfail,  the 
^  bowfpnt-topfail,  the  fore-topmaft  day  fail,  the  jib,  and 
flying  pb.  The  fails  abaft  are  comparatively  fmaller. 
The  fails  on  the  mizenmaft  are  much  fmaller  than  thofe 
on  the  foremaft.  All  the  ftayfails  hoifted  on  the  main- 
maft  may  be  confidered  as  headfails,  becaufe  their  cen¬ 
tres  of  effort  are  confiderably  before  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  (hip  :  and  notwithftanding  this  difpofition, 
it  generally  requires  a  fmall  a£tion  of  the  rudder  to 
counteract  the  windward  tendency  of  the  lee-bow.  This 
is  confidered  as  a  good  quality  when  moderate  *,  be¬ 
caufe  it  enables  the  feaman  to  throw  the  fails  aback,  and 
ftop  the  (hip’s  way  in  a  moment,  if  (lie  be  in  danger 
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from  any  thing  a-head  )  and  the  (hip  which  does  not 
carry  a  little  of  a  weather  helm,  is  always  a  dull  (ailer. 

In  order  to  judge  fomewhat  more  accurately  of  the  Action  of 
a£iion  of  the  water  and  fails,  fuppofe  the  (hip  AB  the  w  ater 
(fig.  9.)  to  have  its  fails  on  the  mizenmaff  D,  the  main- 
mail  E,  and  foremaft  F,  braced  up  or  trimmed  alike, 
and  that  the  three  lines  Y>  i,  Ee,  Yf,  perpendicular  to  Flg-  9* 
the  fails,  are  in  the  proportion  of  the  impulfes  on  the 
fails.  The  (hip  is  driven  a-head  and  to  leeward,  and 
moves  in  the  path  a  C  b.  This  path  is  fo  inclined  to 
the  line  of  the  keel  that  the  medium  direction  of  the 
refiitance  of  the  water  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
impulfe.  A  line  Cl  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  lines 
D  t\  Ee ,  Yf,  and  equal  to  their  fum  :  and  it  may  be 
drawn  from  fuch  a  point  .C,  that  the  actions  on  all  the 
parts  of  the  hull  between  C  and  B  may  balance  the 
momenta  of  all  the  a&ions  on  the  hull  between  C  and  A.  ^ 
This  point  may  juftly  be  called  the  centre  of  effort,  or  Centre  of 
the  centre  of  refjhince .  We  cannot  determine  this  point  effort 
for  want  of  a  proper  theory  of  the  refiftance  of  fluids. 

Nay,  although  experiments  like  thole  of  the  Parifian 
academy  (hould  give  us  the  moil  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  intenfity  of  the  oblique  impulfes  on  a  fquare  foot, 
we  {hould  hardly  be  benefited  by  them  :  for  the  action  of 
the  water  on  a  fquare  foot  of  the  hull  at  p,  for  inftance, 
is  fo  modified  by  the  intervention  of  the  ftream  of  wa¬ 
ter  which  has  ftruck  the  hull  about  B,  and  glided  along 
the  bow  Bop ,  that  the  preffure  on p  is  totally  different 
from  what  it  would  have  been  were  it  a  fquare  foot  or 
furface  detached  from  the  reft,  and  prefented  in  the 
fame  pofition  to  the  water  moving  in  the  direction  b  C. 

For  it  is  found,  that  the  refiitances  given  to  planes  join¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  form  a  wedge,  or  to  curved  furfaces,  are 
widely  different  from  the  accumulated  refiftances,  calcu¬ 
lated  for  their  feparate  parts,  agreeably  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  academy  on  fingle  furfaces.  Wc  therefore 
do  not  attempt  to  afeertain  the  point  C  by  theory  ;  but 
it  may  be  accurately  determined  by  the  experiments 
which  we  have  fo  ftrongly  recommended  \  and  we  offer 
this  as  an  additional  inducement  for  profecuting  them.  ^3 

Draw  through  C  a  line  perpendicular  to  Cl,  that  is,  to  be  de¬ 
parallel  to  the  fails  :  and  let  the  lines  of  impulfe  of  thetcimined 
three  fails  cut  it  in  the  points  i,  k,  and  m .  This  line  by  exPen~ 
i m  may  be  confidered  as  a  lever,  moveable  round  C, 
and  aCted  on  at  the  points  i,  k,  and  m,  by  three  forces. 

The  rotatory  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  mizenmaft 
is  D  i  X  V  C  j  that  of  the  fails  on  the  mainmaft  is 
E  e  X  &  C  ;  and  the  momentum  of  the  fails  on  the  fore¬ 
maft  is  Yf  X  m  C.  The  two  firft  tend  to  prefs  forward 
the  arm  C  i,  and  then  to  turn  the  fhip’s  head  towards  49 
the  wind.  The  aCtion  of  the  fails  on  the  foremaft  tends 
to  pull  the  arm  C  m  forward,  and  produce  a  contrary  ^e” 
rotation.  If  the  fhip  under  thefe  three  fails  keeps  Ilea-  the  pofuion 
dily  in  her  couife,  without  the  aid  of  the  rudder,  we  ot  the  fails, 
mu  ft  have  D  i  X  i  C  -|-  E  e  X  k  C  zr  Yf  x  wC.  This 
is  very  poffible,  and  is  often  feen  in  a  (hip  under  her 
mizen-topfail,  main-topfail,  and  fore-topfail,  all  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  their  furfaces  duly  proportioned  by 
reefing.  If  more  fails  arc  fet,  we  muft  always  have  a 
fimilar  equilibrium.  A  certain  number  of  them  will 
have  their  efforts  directed  from  the  larboard  arm  of  the 
lever  im  lying  to  leeward  of  Cl,  and  a  certain  number 
will  have  their  efforts  directed  from  the  (larboard  arm 
lying  to  windward  of  Cl.  The  fum  of  the  products  of 
each  of  the  firft  fet,  by  their  diftances  from  C,  muft  be 

equal 
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equal  to  the  Tutu  of  the  fimilar  producls  of  the  other 
fet.  As  this  equilibrium  is  all  that  is  neceffary  for  pre- 
ferving  the  fhip’s  pofition,  and  the  ceffation  of  it  is  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  converfion  $  and  as  thefe  ftates 
of  the  fhip  may  be  had  by  means  of  the  three  fquare 
fails  only,  when  their  furfaces  are  properly  proportion¬ 
ed — it  is  plain  that  every  movement  may  be  executed  and 
explained  by  their  means.  This  will  greatly  fimplify  our 
future  difcuflions.  We  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  in  future 
that  there  are  only  the  three  topfails  fet,  and  that  their 
furfaces  are  fo  adjufted  by  reefing,  that  their  actions 
exactly  balance  each  other  round  that  point  C  of  the 
middle  line  AB,  where  the  aCtions  of  the  water  on  the 
different  parts  of  her  bottom  in  like  manner  balance 
each  other.  This  point  C  may  be  differently  fituated 
in  the  fhip  according  to  the  leeway  fhe  makes,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  trim  of  the  fails  ;  and  therefore  although  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  three  furfaces  may  balance  each 
other  in  one  ftate  of  leeway,  they  may  happen  not  to  do  fo 
in  another  (late.  But  the  equilibrium  is  evidently  attaina- 
50  ble  in  every  cafe,  and  we  therefore  fhall  always  fuppofe  it. 
C°iife-  It  muft  now  be  obferved,  that  when  this  equilibrium 

deftrov-0  ls  ^eftroyed,  as>  ^or  example,  by  turning  the  edge  of  the 
ing  it."  mizen-topfail  to  the  wind,  which  the  feamen  call  Jhiver- 
ing  the  mizen-topfail,  and  which  may  be  confidered  as 
equivalent  to  the  removing  the  mizen-topfail  entirely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  fhip  will  round  the  point  C, 
this  point  remaining  fixed.  The  fhip  muft  be  confi¬ 
dered  as  a  free  body,  ftill  aCted  on  by  a  number  of 
forces,  which  no  longer  balance  each  other  ;  and  fhe 
muft  therefore  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
of  converfion,  which  muft  be  determined  in  the  way  fet 
forth  in  the  article  Rotation.  It  is  of  importance  to 
point  out  in  general  where  this  axis  is  fituated.  There¬ 
fore  let  G  (fig.  10.)  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
Fig.  10.  fhip.  Draw  the  line  q  G  v  parallel  to  the  yards,  cut¬ 
ting  D  d  in  q,  E  e  in  r,  Cl  in  /,  and  Fy'in  v.  While 
the  three  fails  are  fet,  the  line  q  v  may  be  confidered  as 
a  lever  aCted  on  by  four  forces,  vi%,  D</,  impelling  the 
lever  forward  perpendicularly  in  the  point  q  ;  E  e,  im¬ 
pelling  it  forw  ard  in  the  point  r  ;  F  f,  impelling  it  for¬ 
ward  in  the  point  v  ,*  and  Cl,  impelling  it  backward  in 
the  point  /.  Thefe  forces  balance  each  other  both  in 
rcfpeCt  of  progreflive  motion  and  of  rotatory  energy  :  for 
Cl  was  taken  equal  to  the  fum  of  T>d,  E?,  and  F f ;  fo 
that  no  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  fhip’s  progrefs 
in  her  courfe  is  fuppofed. 

But  by  taking  aw*ay  the  mizen-topfail,  both  the  equi¬ 
libriums  are  deftroyed.  A  part  D  d  of  the  accelerating 
force  is  taken  aw7ay  ;  and  yet  the  fhip,  by  her  inertia  or 
inherent  force,  tends,  for  a  moment,  to  proceed  in  the 
diredlion  C p  with  her  former  velocity  ;  and  by  this  ten¬ 
dency  exerts  for  a  moment  the  fame  preffure  Cl  on  the 
water,  and  fuftains  the  fame  refiftance  IC.  She  muft 
therefore  be  retarded  in  her  motion  by  the  excels  of  the 
refiftance  IC  over  the  remaining  impelling  forces  E  e 
and  Fyj  that  is,  by  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  D  d . 
She  will  therefore  be  retarded  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
the  mizen-topfail  were  ftill  fet,  and  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  its  aClion  were  applied  to  G  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  fhe  would  foon  acquire  a  fmaller  velocity, 
which  w  ould  again  bring  all  things  into  equilibrium  ; 
and  flie  would  ftand  on  in  the  fame  courfe,  without 
changing  either  her  leeway  or  the  pofition  of  her  head. 
But  the  equilibrium  of  the  lever  is  alfo  deftroyed* 
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It  is  now  a£led  on  by  three  forces  only,  Etf  and 
F f  impelling  it  forward  in  the  points  r  and  v,  and  IC 
impelling  it  backward  in  the  point  /.  Make  rv  :  r  ozz 
E^-j-F/YT/^  and  make  op  parallel  to  Cl  and  equal 
to  E  e~ F f  Then  we  know,  from  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanics,  that  the  force  0 p  a&ing  at  0  will 
have  the  fame  momentum  or  energy  to  turn  the  lever 
round  any  point  whatever  as  the  two  forces  E  e  and  F  f 
applied  at  r  and  v  ;  and  now  the  lever  is  a&ed  on  by 
two  forces,  viz,  IC,  urging  it  backwards  in  the  point 
/,  and  op  urging  it  forwards  in  the  point  0.  It  muft 
therefore  turn  round  like  a  floating  log,  which  gets  two 
blows  in  oppofite  diredlions.  If  w7e  now  make  IC — 0 p 
:  0 pzzt  0  :  t  x,  or  IC — 0 p  :  IC  =  1 0  :  0  xy  and  apply  to 
the  point  x  a  force  equal  to  IC — op  in  the  direCfion  IC  j 
we  know  by  the  common  principles  of  mechanics,  that 
this  force  IC-—  op  will  produce  the  fame  rotation  round 
any  point  as  the  twTo  forces  IC  and  op  applied  in  their 
proper  directions  at  t  and  0,  Let  us  examine  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  point  x. 

The  force  IC — 0 p  is  evidently  =  D  d,  and  0 p  is 
zrE^-f-Fyi  Therefore  0  t :  /  x  rD  d ;  0 p.  But  be- 
caufe,  when  all  the  fails  ivere  filled,  there  was  an  equi¬ 
librium  round  C,  and  therefore  round  /,  and  becaufe  the 
force  op  adling  at  0  is  equivalent  to  E  e  and  F  f  a&ing 
at  r  and  v,  wTe  muft  ftill  have  the  equilibrium  j  and 
therefore  we  have  the  momentum  D  d  X  q  t  rr  0 p  Xo  t. 
Therefore  0  t :  t  q  zz  D  d :  0 />,  and  t  q  zz  t  x,  There¬ 
fore  the  point  x  is  the  fame  with  the  point  q,  5r 

Therefore,  w7hen  we  fhiver  the  mizen-topfail,  the  ro-Byfiaver- 
tation  of  the  fhip  is  the  fame  as  if  the  fhip  were  at  reft,*ng  the 
and  a  force  equal  and  oppofite  to  the  aCtion  of  the  mi-  J^en-top* 
zen-topfail  were  applied  at  q  or  at  D,  or  at  any  point  in  al  * 
the  line  Dq. 

This  might  have  been  fhown  in  another  and  fhorter 
wray.  Suppofe  all  fails  filled,  the  fhip  is  in  equilibrio. 

This  will  be  difturbed  by  applying  to  D  a  force  oppo¬ 
fite  to  D  d ;  and  if  the  force  be  alfo  equal  to  T>dy  it  is 
evident  that  thefe  two  forces  deftroy  each  other,  and 
that  this  application  of  the  force  dt>  is  equivalent  to 
the  taking  away  of  the  mizen-topfail.  But  wt  chofe  to 
give  the  whole  mechanical  inveftigation  ♦,  becaufe  it 
gave  us  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the  reader,  in 
a  cafe  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  the  precife  manner 
in  which  the  fhip  is  afted  on  by  the  different  fails  and 
by  the  water,  and  what  fhare  each  of  them  has  in  the 
motion  ultimately  produced.  We  fhall  not  repeat  this 
manner  of  procedure  in  other  cafes,  becaufe  a  little  re¬ 
flection  on  the  part  of  the  reader  will  nOw  enable  him 
to  trace  the  modus  operandi  through  all  its  fteps. 

We  now  fee  that,  in  refpeCt  both  of  progreflive  mo¬ 
tion  and  of  converfion,  the  fhip  is  affeCled  by  fhivering 
the  fail  Dy  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  a  force  equal  and 
oppofite  to  D</  were  applied  at  D,  or  at  any  point  in 
the  line  D  d .  We  muft  now  have  recourfe  to' the  prin¬ 
ciples  eftablifhed  under  the  article  Rotation. 

Let  p  reprefent  a  particle  of  matter,  r  its  radius  vec¬ 
tor,  or  its  diftance  p  G  from  an  axis  pafling  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  let  M  reprefent  the  wrhole 
quantity  of  matter  of  the  fhip.  Then  its  momentum 

of  inertia  is  = J*P'r  (Tee  Rotation,  N°  icS.)  The 

fhip,  impelled  in  the  point  D  by  a  force  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  </D,  will  begin  to  turn  round  a  fpontaneous  verti-' 
cal  axis,  pafling  through  a  point  S  of  the  line  q  G, 

which 
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which  is  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  dire6lion  dD  of  the  external  force, 
and  the  didance  GS  cf  this  axis  from  the  centre  of  gra- 

rp'r% 

vitv  is  mX _  (fee  Rotation,  N°  96.),  and  it  is 

M-G  q 

taken  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  G  from  y,  that  is,  S  and  q 
are  on  oppofite  fides  of  G. 

Let  us  exprefs  the  external  force  by  the  fymbol  F. 
It  is  equivalent  to  a  certain  number  of  pounds,  being 
the  preilure  of  the  wind  moving  with  the  velocity  V 
and  inclination  a  on  the  furface  of  the  fail  D  5  and  may 
therefore  be  computed  either  by  the  theoretical  or  ex¬ 
perimental  law  of  oblique  impulfes.  Having  obtained 
this,  we  can  afeertain  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rota¬ 
tion  and  the  abfolute  velocity  of  any  given  point  of  the 
{hip  by  means  of  the  theorems  eftablifhed  in  the  article 
Rotation. 

A<5Kon  of  But  before  we  proceed  to  this  inveftigation,  we  fnall 
the  rudder,  confider  the  aclion  of  the  rudder,  which  operates  pre- 
Fig.  ir.  cifely  in  the  fame  manner.  Let  the  (hip  AB  ( fig.  11.) 

have  her  rudder  in  the  pofition  AD,  the  helm  being 
hard  a-ftarboard,  while  the  fhip  failing  on  the  {lar¬ 
board  tack,  and  making  leeway,  keeps  on  the  courfe 
ab .  The  lee  furface  of  the  rudder  meets  the  water 
obliquely.  The  very  foot  of  the  rudder  meets  it  in  the 
dire£tion  DE  parallel  to  a  b .  The  parts  farther  up 
meet  it  with  various  obliquities,  and  with  various  velo¬ 
cities,  as  it  glides  round  the  bottom  of  the  lhip  and 
falls  into  the  wake.  It  is  abfolutely  impoffible  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  accumulated  impuife.  We  (hall  not  be  far 
midaken  in  the  deflexion  of  each  contiguous  filament, 
as  it  quits  the  bottom  and  glides  along  the  rudder  ; 
but  wTe  neither  know  the  velocity  of  thefe  filaments,  nor 
the  deflexion  and  velocity  of  the  filaments  gliding 
without  them.  We  therefore  imagine  that  all  compu¬ 
tations  on  tills  fubje&  are  in  vain.  But  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpofe  that  we  know  the  direction  of  the  ab¬ 
folute  preffure  which  they  exert  on  its  furface.  It  is 
in  the  ciiredlion  D  d \  perpendicular  to  that  furface.  We 
alfo  may  be  confident  that  this  preffure  is  very  confider- 
able,  in  proportion  to  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
{hip’s  bows,  or  of  the  wind  on  the  fails  ;  and  we  may 
fuppofe  it  to  be  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  fquaie 
of  the  velocity  of  the  lhip  in  her  courfe  ;  but  we  cannot 
affirm  it  to  be  accurately  in  that  proportion,  for  reafons 
that  will  readily  occur  to  one  who  confiders  the  way  in 
which  the  water  falls  in  behind  the  fhip. 

Created  in  It  is  obferved,  however,  that  a  fine  filler  always 
a  fine  failer.  fleers  well,  and  that  all  movements  by  means  of  the 
rudder  are  performed  with  great  lapidily  when  the 
velocity  of  the  fliip  is  great.  We  fnall  fee  by  and  by, 
that  the  fpeed  with  which  the  drip  performs  the  angu¬ 
lar  movements  is  in  the  proportion  of  her  progreflive 
velocity  :  For  we- (hall  fee  that  the  fquares  of  the  times 
of  performing  the  evolution  arc  as  the  impulfes  inverfe- 
]y,  which  are  as  the  fquares  of  the  velocities.  There  is 
perhaps  no  force  which  a 61s  cn  a  fhip  that  can  be 
more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  than  this. 
Let  the  fliip  ride  in  a  dream  or  tideway  whofc  velocity 
is  accurately  meafured  ;  and  let  her  ride  from  two  moor¬ 
ings,  fo  that  her  bow  may  be  a  fixed  point.  Let  a 
fmall  tow-line  be  laid  out  from  her  flern  or  quarter  at 
right  angles  to  the  keel,  and  connected  with  fome  ap¬ 
paratus  fitted  up  on  fhore  or  on  board  another  (hip,  by 
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which  the  drain  on  it  may  be  accurately  mCafured  ;  a 
perfon  converfant  with  mechanics  will  fee  many  ways  54 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  Perhaps  the  following  may  How  to  tie* 
be  as  good  as  any  :  Let  the  end  of  the  tow-line  be  fixed terrnme 
to  fome  point  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  the  point  of 
the  fliip  from  which  it  is  given  out,  and  let  this  be  very 
high.  Let  a  block  with  a  hook  be  on  the  rope,  and 
a  confiderable  weight  hung  on  this  hook.  Things  be¬ 
ing  thus  prepared,  put  down  the  helm  to  a  certain  angle, 
fo  as  to  caufe  the  fhip  to  (beer  off  from  the  point  to 
which  the  far  end  of  the  tow-line  is  attached.  This  will 
flretch  the  rope,  and  raife  the  weight  out  of  the  water. 

Now  heave  upon  the  rope,  to  bring  the  fliip  back  again 
to  her  former  pofition,  with  her  keel  in  the  dire6tion  of 
the  dream.  When  this  pofition  is  attained,  note  care¬ 
fully  the  form  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  angle  which  its 
two  parts  make  with  the  horizon.  Call  this  angle  a. 

Every  perfon  acquainted  with  thefe  fubjeds  knows  that 
the  horizontal  drain  is  equal  to  half  the  weight  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  cotangent  of  a,  or  that  2  is  to  the  co¬ 
tangent  of  a  as  the  weight  to  the  horizontal  drain, 

Nov/  it  is  this  drain  which  balances  and  therefore  mea- 
fures  the  a61ion  of  the  rudder,  or  Dc  in  fig.  1 1.  There¬ 
fore,  to  have  the  abfolute  impuife  Dd,  we  mud  increafe 
D  e  in  the  proportion  of  radius  to  the  fecant  of  the 
angle  b  which  the  rudder  makes  with  the  keel.  In  a 
great  fhip  failing  fix  miles  in  an  hour,  the  impuife  on 
the  rudder  inclined  30°  to  the  keel  is  not  lefs  than 
3000  pounds.  The  furface  of  the  rudder  of  fuch  a 
fliip  contains  near  80  fquare  feet.  It  is  not,  however, 
very  neceflary  to  know  this  abfolute  impuife  D  d,  be- 
caufe  it  is  its  part  D  c  alone  which  meafures  the  energy 
of  the  rudder  in  producing  a  converfion.  Such  expe¬ 
riments,  made  with  various  pofitions  of  the  rudder,  will 
give  its  energies  correfponding  to  thefe  pofitions,  and 
will  fettle  that  long  difputed  point,  which  is  the  belt 
pofition  for  turning  a  dap.  On  the  hypothefis  that 
the  impulfions  of  fluids  are  an  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the 
fines  of  incidence,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  fhould 
make  an  angle  of  540  44'  with  the  keel.  But  the  form 
of  a  large  fhip  will  not  admit  of  this,  becaufe  a  tiller  of 
a  length  fufficient  for  managing  the  rudder  in  failing 
with  great  velocity  has  not  room  to  deviate  above  30° 
from  the  dire6lion  cf  the  keel ;  and  in  this  pofition  of 
the  rudder  the  mean  obliquity  of  the  filaments  of  wa¬ 
ter  to  its  furface  cannot  exceed  40®  or  450.  A  greater 
angle  would  not  be  of  much  fervice,  for  it  is  never 
for  want  of  a  proper  obliquity  that  the  rudder  fails  of 
producing  a  converfion. 

A  fliip  miffes  days  in  rough  weather  for  want  of  a^ri  „■ 

r  n-'  •  n*  J  i  i  1  r  i  .  v\  il>  a  ihlp 

imacient  progreflive  velocity,  and  becauie  her  bows  are  miffes  ftavs 
beat  off  by  the  waves:  and  there  is  feldom  any  diffi-&c. 
culty  in  wearing  the  fliip,  if  fhe  has  any  progreflive 
motion.  It  is,  however,  always  defirable  to  give  the 
rudder  as  much  influence  as  poffible.  Its  furface  fhould 
be  enlarged  (efpecially  below)  as  much  as  can  be  done 
confidently  with  its  ftrength  and  with  the  power  of  the 
llecrfmen  to  manage  it  ;  and  it  fiiould  be  put  in  the 
mod  favourable  fituation  for  the  water  to  get  at  it  with 
great  velocity;  and  it  ffiould  be  placed  as  far  from  the 
axis  of  the  lhip’s  motion  ns  poffible.  Thefe  points  are 
obtained  by  making  the  flern-poft  very  upright,  as  has 
always  been  done  iri  the  French  dockyards.  The  Bri- 
tiffi  ffiips  have  a  much  greater  rake;  but  our  builders  are 
gradually  adopting  the  French  form?,  experience  ha- 
M  ring 
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ving  taught  us  that  their  {hips,  when  in  our  poffeffion, 
are  much  more  obedient  to  the  helm  than  our  own. — 
In  order  to  afcertain  the  motion  produced  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rudder,  draw  from  the  centre  of  gravity  a 
line  Gy  perpendicular  to  D//  (D d  being  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  effort  of  the  rudder).  Then,  as  in 
the  confideration  of  the  adlion  of  the  fails,  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  line  y  G  as  a  lever  connefted  with  the  {hip,  and 
impelled  by  a  force  D d  a£ting  perpendicularly  at  y.  The 
confequence  of  this  will  be,  an  incipient  converlion  of 
the  {hip  about  a  vertical  axis  palling  through  fome 
point  S  in  the  line  y  G,  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  G 
from  y;  and  we  have,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  GS  zz 
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the  confideration  of  the  momentary  evolution  is  fufficient 
for  enabling  us  to  compare  the  motions  of  Ihips  a&uated 
by  fimilar  forces,  which  is  all  we  have  in  view  at  prefent. 
The  velocity  v,  generated  in  any  time  t  by  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  an  invariable  momentary  acceleration  (which 
is  all  that  we  mean  by  faying  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  a  confhnt  accelerating  force),  is  as  the  acce- 
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Thus  the  a&ion  *and  effe&s  of  the  fails  and  of  the 
rudder  are  perfectly  fimilar,  and  are  to  be  confidered  in 
the  fame  manner.  We  fee  that  the  a£tion  of  the  rud¬ 
der,  though  of  a  fmall  furface  in  comparifon  of  the  fails, 
muff  be  very  great  :  For  the  impulfe  of  water  is  many 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  of  the  wind  ;  and  the 
arm  y  G  of  the  lever,  by  which  it  a61s,  is  incomparably 
greater  than  that  by  which  any  of  the  impullions  on  the 
fails  produces  its  effect  ;  accordingly  the  fhip  yields 
much  more  rapidly  toils  a£tion  than  (he  does  to  the  la¬ 
teral  impulfe  of  a  fail. 

Obferve  here,  that  if  G  were  a  fixed  or  fupported 
axis,  it  would  be  the  fame  thing  whether  the  abfolute 
force  D  d  of  the  rudder  a£ls  in  the  dire6tion  D  d ,  or 
its  tranfverfc  part  D  e  a£ts  in  the  direction  D  e ,  both 
would  produce  the  fame  rotation  ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  a 
free  body.  The  force  D  d  both  tends  to  retard  the 
{hip’s  motion  and  to  produce  a  rotation  :  It  retards  it 
as  much  as  if  the  fame  force  D  d  had  been  immediately 
applied  to  the  centre.  And  thus  the  real  motion  of  the 
ihip  is  compounded  of  a  motion  of  the  centre  in  a  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  D  d ,  and  of  a  motion  round  the 
centre.  Thefe  two  conflitute  the  motion  round  S. 

As  the  effe£ls  of  the  a6tion  of  the  rudder  are  both 
more  remarkable  and  fome  what  more  fimple  than  thofe 
Gf  the  fails,  w~e  (hall  employ  them  as  an  example  of  the 
mechanifm  of  the  motions  of  converfion  in  general;  and 
as  we  muff  content  ourfelves  in  a  w7ork  like  this  with 
what  is  very  general,  we  fiiall  fimplify  the  invefligation 
by  attending  only  to  the  motion  of  converfion.  We 
can  get  an  accurate  notion  of  the  wrhole  motion,  if  want¬ 
ed  for  any  purpofe,  by  combining  the  progrefiive  or 
retrograde  motion  parallel  to  D  d  with  the  motion  of 
rotation  which  we  are  about  to  determine. 

In  this  cafe,  then,  we  obferve,  in  the  firff  place,  that  the 


angular  velocity  (fee  Rotation,  N°  22.)  is 
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leration  and  the  time  jointly.  Now'-  what  we  call  the 
angular  velocity  is  nothing  but  this  momentary  accele¬ 
ration.  Therefore  the  velocity  v  generated  in  the  time 
F*y  G 

t  is  =  /. 

JPr 1 

,  .  5S 

The  expreffion  of  the  angular  velocity  is  alfo  the  ex-  Angular 
prefiion  of  the  velocity  v  of  a  point  fituated  at  the  di- velocity, 
fiance  1  from  the  axis  G. 

Let  x  be  the  fpace  or  arch  of  revolution  deferibed  in 
the  time  /  by  this  point,  whofe  diftance  from  G  is 
.  F*yG  • 

=r  1*  Then  %  ~v  t  ~  — - t  /,  and  taking  the 
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This  arch  meafures  the  whole 


.  angle  of  rotation  accompliflied  in  the  time  /.  Thefe 
are  therefore  as  the  fquares  of  the  times  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  rotation. 

Thofe  evolutions  are  equal  which  are  meafured  by 
equal  arches.  Thus  two  motions  of  45  degrees  each 
are  equal.  Therefore  becaufe  2;  is  the  fame  in  both, 
F-yG  .  .  ,  . 

the  quantity  ~ - t2  is  a  conflant  quantity,  and  t2  is 

pr 

F-yG 

reciprocally  proportional  to  — — —  ?  or  is  proportional 


to 


/, 


t  *1 
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and  t  is  proportional  to 


Vy^/>  r2 


That 


and,  as  w?as  fnowTn  in  that  article,  this  velocity  of  rota¬ 
tion  increafes  in  the  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  forces 
unifoim  a£tion,  and  the  rotation  wrould  be  uniformly  ac¬ 
celerated  if  the  forces  did  really  a£t  uniformly.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  caie,  becaufe,  by  the  fhip’s 
change  of  pofidon  and  change  of  progrefiive  velocity, 
the  direction  and  intenfity  of  the  impelling  force  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing.  But  if  two  fliips  are  performing 
fimilar  evolutions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  changes  of  force 
fimilar.  in  fimilar  parts  of  the  evolution.  Therefore 


is  to  fay,  the  times  of  the  fimilar  evolutions  of  twTo 
fliips  are  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of  iner¬ 
tia  dire&ly,  and  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  momentum  of 
the  rudder  or  fail  inverfely.  This  wfill  enable  us  to 
make  the  comparifon  eafily.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  fliips 
perfe£Uy  fimilar  in  form  and  rigging,  and  to  differ  only 

in  length  L  and  /;  Jp  •  R3  is  to  j />  r2  as  L5  to  Is . 

For  the  fimilar  particles  P  and  p  contain  quantities  of 
matter  which  are  as  the  cubes  of  their  lineal  dimenfions, 
that  is,  as  L3  to  /3.  And  becaufe  the  particles  are  fi- 
milarly  fituated,  R2  is  to  r2  as  L2  to /3.  Therefore 
P  •  R2  :  fr2=U  :  Is .  Now  F  is  to  /  as  L2  to  l2. 

For  the  furfaces  of  the  fimilar  rudders  or  fails  are  as 
the  fquares  of  their  lineal  dimenfiGns,  that  is,  as  L3  to 
A  And,  laftly,  G  y  is  to  g  q  as  L  to  /,  and  therefore 
F*  Gy  \f'gq  —  L3  :  /J.  Therefore  we  have  T2  : 

fp  •  R3  fp'r 2  L*  l* 

tut/th-v'-  *'■ 

t  —  L  :  /.  .  .  #  S9 

Therefore  the  times  of  performing  fimilar  evolutions  Times  of  fi- 
with  fimilar  fliips  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  jrular  evo- 
fhips  when  both  are  failing  equally  faft  ;  and  fince  the^^Mlt 
evolutions  are  fimilar,  and  the  forces  vary  fimilarly  in 

their 


L2  ;  /2,  and  T  : 
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their  different  parts,  what  is  here  demonftrated  of  the 
iinalleit  incipient  evolutions  is  true  of  the  whole.  They 
therefore  not  only  dcfcribe  equal  angles  of  revolution, 
but  alio  fimilar  curves.^ 

A  finall  {hip,  therefore,  works  in  lefs  time  and  in 
lefs  room  than  a  great  {hip,  and  this  in  the  proportion 
of  its  length.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  all  cafes, 
particularly  in  wearing,  in  order  to  fail  on  the  other 
tack  cloie-hauled.  In  this  cafe  (he  will  always  be  to 
windward  and  a-head  of  the  large  fliip,  when  both  are 
got  on  the  other  tack.  It  would  appear  at  firft  fight 
that  the  large  fliip  will  have  the  advantage  in  tacking. 
Indeed  the  large  lhip  is  farther  to  windward  when  again 
trimmed  on  the  other  tack  than  the  fmall  fliip  when  Ihe 
is  juft  trimmed  on  the  other  tack  But  this  happened 
before  the  large  lhip  had  completed  her  evolution,  and 
the  finall  lhip,  in  the  mean  time,  has  been  going  forward 
on  the  other  tack,  and  going  to  windward.  She  will 
therefore  be  before  the  large  ihip’t  beam,  and  perhaps 
as  far  to  windward. 

We  have  feen  that  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  propor¬ 
tional,  Cceteris  paribus,  to  F  X  G  q.  F  means  the  ab- 
folute  impulie  on  the  rudder  or  fail,  and  is  always  per¬ 
pendicular  to  its  furface.  This  abfolute  impulfe  on  a 
fail  depends  on  the  obliquity  of  the  wind  to  its  furface. 
The  ufual  theory  fays,  that  it  is  as  the  fquare  of  the 
fine  of  incidence  :  but  we  find  this  not  true.  We  muff 
content  ourfelves  with  expretTmg  it  by  fome  as  yet  un¬ 
known  function  <p  of  the  angle  of  incidence  a,  and  call  it 
<p  a  ;  and  if  S  be  the  furface  of  the  fail,  and  V  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  wind,  the  abfolute  impulfe  is  n  V*  S  X  <P  a* 
This  a£ls  (in  the  cafe  of  the  mizen-topfail,  fig.  10.) 
by  the  lever  q  G,  which  is  equal  to  DG  X  cof.  BG  q , 
and  DG^  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  yard  and  keel  ; 
which  angle  we  formerly  called  b .  Therefore  its  energy 
in  producing  a  rotation  is  n  V1  S  X  $  a  X  DG  Xcof.  b. 
Leaving  out  the  conftant  quantities  n,  Vz,  S,  and  DG, 
its  energy  is  proportional  to  (p  ax^oi.  b.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  any  fail  may  have  the  greateft  power 
to  produce  a  rotation  round  G,  if  muft  be  fo  trimmed 
that  <ptfXcof.  b  may  be  a  maximum.  Thus,  if  we 
would  trim  the  fails  on  the  foremaft,  fo  as  to  pay  the 
fhip  off  from  the  wind  right  a-head  with  the  greateft 
effeCl,  and  if  we  take  the  experiments  of  the  French 
academicians  as  proper  meafures  of  the  oblique  impulfes 
of  the  wind  on  the  fail,  we  will  brace  up  the  yard  to  an 
angle  of  48  degrees  with  the  keel.  The  impulfe  corre- 
fponding  to  48  is  615,  and  the  cofine  of  48°  is  669. 
Thefe  give  a  produCt  of  41 1435.  If  we  brace  the  fail 
to  54.44,  the  angle  afligned  by  the  theory,  the  effective 
impulfe  is  405274.  If  we  make  the  angle  450,  the  im¬ 
pulfe  is  408774.  It  appears  then  that  48°  is  preferable 
to  either  of  the  others.  But  the  difference  is  inconfi- 
derable,  as  in  all  cafes  of  maximum  a  fmall  deviation 
from  the  beft  pofition  is  not  very  detrimental.  But  the 
difference  between  the  theory  and  this  experimental 
xneafure  will  be  very  great  when  the  impulfes  of  the 
wind  are  of  neceftity  very  oblique.  Thus,  in  tacking 
fliip,  as  foon  as  the  headfails  are  taken  aback,  they 
ferve  to  aid  the  evolution,  as  is  evident  :  But  if  we  were 
now  to  adopt  the  maxim  inculcated  by  the  theory,  we 
(liould  immediately  round  in  the  weather-braces,  fo  as 
to  increafe  the  impulfe  on  the  fail,  becaufe  it  is  then 
very  fmall  ;  and  although  we  by  this  means  make  yard 
more  fquare,  and  therefore  diminifh  the  rotatory  mo- 
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mentum  of  this  impulfe,  yet  the  impulfe  is  more  Iricreafed 
(by  the  theory)  than  its  vertical  lever  is  diminiftied.— 
Let  us  examine  this  a  little  more  particularly,  becaufe 
it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  niceft  points  of  feamanftiip  to  ' 
aid  the  {hip’s  coming  round  by  means  of  the  headfails  ; 
and  experienced  feamen  differ  in  their  pra&ice  in  this 
manoeuvre.  Suppofe  the  yard  braced  up  to  40°,  which 
is  as  much  as  can  be  ufually  done,  and  that  the  fail 
fill  vers  (the  bowlines  are  ufually  let  go  when  the  helm  is 
put  down),  the  fail  immediately  takes  aback,  and  in 
a  moment  we  may  fuppofe  an  incidence  of  6  degrees. 
The  impulfe  correfponding  to  this  is  400  (by  experi¬ 
ment),  and  the  cofine  of  40°  *]66*  This  gives  306400 

for  the  cffe&ive  impulfe.  To  proceed  according  to  the 
theory,  we  fhculd  brace  the  yard  to  70°,  which  would 
give  the  wind  (now  340  on  the  weather-bow)  an  inci¬ 
dence  of  nearly  36°,  and  the  fail  an  inclination  of  20° 
to  the  intended  motion,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
keel.  For  the  tangent  of  20°  is  about  of  the  tangent 
of  36°.  Let  us  now  fee  what  effe&ive  impulfe  the  ex¬ 
perimental  larv  of  oblique  impulfions  will  give  for  this 
a dj ailment  of  the  fails.  The  experimental  impulfe  for 
36°  is  480  ;  the  ccfine  of  70°  is  342  ;  the  produCl  is 
J  64160,  not  much  exceeding  the  half  of  the  former. 
Nay,  the  impulfe  for  36°,  calculated  by  the  theory, 
would  have  been  only  346,  and  the  effe&ive  impulfe 
only  118332.  And  it  muft  be  farther  obferved,  that  this 
theoretical  adjuftment  would  tend  greatly  to  check  the 
evolution,  and  in  moil  cafes  would  entirely  mar  it,  by 
checking  the  {hip’s  motion  a- head,  and  confequently  the 
a&ion  of  the  rudder,  which  is  the  moil  powerful  agent 
in  the  evolution ;  for  here  would  be  a  great  impulfe  di¬ 
rected  almoft  aftern. 

We  were  juftifiable,  therefoie,  in  faying,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  article,  that  a  learn  an  would  frequently 
find  him  {elf  baffled  if  he  were  to  work  a  (hip  according 
to  the  rules  deduced  from  M.  Bouguer’s  work  ;  and  we 
fee  by  this  inftance  of  what  importance  it  is  to  have  the 
oblique  impulfions  of  fluids  afeertained  experimentally. 
The  praClice  of  the  moft  experienced  feaman  is  direCtly 
the  opposite  to  this  theoretical  maxim,  and  its  fuccefs 
greatly  confirms  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  experiments  of 
the  academicians  fo  often  praifed  by  us. 

We  return  again  to  the  general  confideration  of  the 

.  F  *  q  G 

rotatory  motion.  We  found  the  velocity  - . 

Jfi 

It  is  therefore  proportional,  Cceteris  paribus ,  to  q  G. 
We  have  feen  in  what  manner  q  G  depends  on  the  pofi¬ 
tion  and  fituation  of  the  fail  or  rudder  when  the  point 
G  is  fixed.  But  it  alfo  depends  on  the  pofition  of  G. 
With  refpeCl  to  the  aclion  of  the  rudder,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  fo  much  the  more  powerful  as  it  is  more  re¬ 
mote  from  G.  The  diilance  from  G  may  be  increafed 
either  by  moving  the  rudder  farther  aft  cr  G  farther 
forward.  And  as  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  that  a 
fliip  anfwrer  her  helm  with  the  greateft  promptitude, 
thole  circumftances  have  been  attended  to  which  diftin- 
guifhed  fine  fleering  {hips  from  fuch  as  had  not  this 
quality  ;  and  it  is  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  aferibed  to 
this,  that,  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  naval  architec¬ 
ture,  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  placed  far  forward. 
Perhaps  the  notion  of  a  centre  of  gravity  did  not  come 
into  the  thoughts  of  the  rude  builders  in  early  times;  but 
they  obferved  that  thofe  boats  and  {hips  fleered  beft  wbick 
M  2  had 
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had  their  extreme  breadth  before  the  middle  point,  and 
confequently  the  bows  not  fo  acute  as  the  ftern.  This  is 
fo  contrary  to  what  one  would  expeft,  that  it  attra&ed 
attention  more  forcibly  j  and,  being  fomewhat  myfteri- 
ous,  it  might  prompt  to  attempts  of  improvement,  by 
exceeding  in  this  fingular  maxim.  We  believe  that  it 
has  been  earned  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  other  ef- 
fential  requifites  in  a  fhip. 

Van'-e  to^  Relieve  ^lat  ls  c^lie^  circumftance  in 

termine  the  w^at  13  called  the  trim  of  a  drip  ;  and  it  were  greatly 
beft  place  to  be  wifhed  that  the  bed  place  for  the  centre  of  gravi- 
ibrafhip’s  ty  could  be  accurately  afeertained.  A  pra£lice  pre¬ 
centre  of  vails,  which  is  the  oppofite  of  what  we  are  now  ad- 
gravity.  vanCmg.  It  [ s  ufual  to  load  a  (hip  fo  that  her  keel  is 
not  horizontal,  but  lower  abaft.  This  is  found  to  im¬ 
prove  her  fteerage.  The  reafon  of  this  is  obvious.  It 
increafes  the  afting  furface  of  the  rudder,  and  allows 
the  water  to  come  at  it  with  much  greater  freedom  and 
regularity  )  and  it  generally  diminifhes  the  griping  of 
the  fhip  forward,  by  removing  a  part  of  the  bows  out 
of  the  water.  It  has  not  always  this  effeft ;  for  the 
form  of  the  harping  aloft  is  frequently  fuch,  that  the 
tendency  to  gripe  is  diminilhed  by  immerfing  more  of 
the  bow  in  the  water. 

But  waving  thefe  circumflances,  and  attending  only 
x  to  the  rotatory  energy  of  the  rudder,  we  fee  that  it  is 
of  advantage  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity  forward. 
The  fame  advantage  is  gained  to  the  action  of  the  after 
/fails.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  a&ion  of  the  head- 
iails  is  diminiilied  by  it  ;  and  we  may  call  every  fail 
a  headfail  whofe  centre  of  gravity  is  before  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  fhip  )  that  is,  all  the  fails  hoifted  on  the 
bowfprit  and  foremaft,  and  the  flay  fails  hoifted  on  the 
mainniaft  j  for  the  centre  of  gravity  is  feldom  far  before 
the  mainmaft. 

Suppofe  that  when  the  rudder  is  put  into  the  pofi- 
tion  AD  (fig.  11.),  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be 
flufted  to  g ,  fo  as  to  increafe  q  G,  and  that  this  is  done 
without  increafing  the  fum  of  the  produ&s  p  r2.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  velocity  of  converfion  will  be  increafed 
in  the  proportion  of  q  G  to  q  g.  This  is  very  poftible, 
by  bringing  to  that  fide  of  the  fhip  parts  of  her  loading 
which  were  fituated  at  a  diftance  from  G  on  the  other 
fide.  Nay,  we  can  make  this  change  in  fuch  a  manner 

that  J'pr2  fliall  even  be  lefs  than  it  was  before,  by 

taking  care  that  every  thing  which  we  fhift  fhall  be 
nearer  to  g  than  it  was  formerly  to  G.  Suppofe  it  all 
placed  in  one  fpot  m ,  and  that  rn  is  the  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  fo  (hiked,  while  M  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the 
whole  fhip.  It  is  only  neceftary  that  m  '  gG2  fhall  be 
lefs  than  the  fum  of  the  products  p  r2  correfponding  to 
the  matter  which  has  been  fhifted.  Now,  although  the 
matter  which  is  eafily  moveable  is  generally  very  fmall 
in  comparifon  to  the  whole  matter  of  the  fhip,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  make  but  a  fmall  change  in  the  place  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  it  may  frequently  be  brought  from 
places  fo  remote  that  it  may  occafion  a  very  fenfible  di¬ 
minution  of  the  quantity  f  p  r2,  which  expreftes  the 
whole  momentum  of  inertia. 

A  praftice  This  explains  a  pra&ice  of  the  feamen  in  fmall  wher- 
ofr  ic  a  me  a  ries  or  fkiffs,  who  in  putting  about  are  accuftomed  to 
about  ex^  P*ace  themfelves  to  leeward  of  the  maft.  They  even 
plait) ed?  they  can  aid  the  quick  motions  of  thefe  light 
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boats  by  the  way  in  which  they  reft  on  their  two  feet, 
fometimes  leaning  all  on  one  foot,  and  femetimes  on  the 
other.  And  we  have  often  feen  this  evolution  very  fen- 
fibly  accelerated  in  a  fhip  of  war,  by  the  crew  running 
fuddenly,  as  the  helm  is  put  down,  to  the  lee-bow.  And 
we  have  heard  it  after  ted  by  very  expert  feamen,  that 
after  all  attempts  to  wear  fhip  (after  lying-to  in  a  Itorm) 
have  failed,  they  have  fucceeded  by  the  crew  colle&ing 
themfelves  near  the  weather  fore-lhrouds  the  moment 
the  helm  was  put  down.  It  muft  be  agreeable  to  the 
reflecting  feaman  to  fee  this  pra&ice  fupported  by  un¬ 
doubted  mechanical  principles. 

It  will  appear  paradoxical  to  fay  that  the  evolution  The  elolu- 
may  be  accelerated  even  by  an  addition  of  matter  to  thefion  accele- 
ftiip  j  and  though  it  is  only  a  piece  of  curiofity,  our rateA  bV 
readers  may  with  to  be  made  fenfible  of  it.  Let  in  be  adc*ltl0na* 
the  addition,  placed  in  fome  point  in  lying  beyond  G  C  * 
from  q.  Let  S  be  the  fpontaneous  centre  of  converfion 
before  the  addition.  Let  v  be  the  velocity  of  rotation 
round  g,  that  is,  the  velocity  of  a  point  whofe  diftance 
irom  g  is  1,  and  let  £  be  the  radius  vector,  or  diftance  of 
a  particle  from  g.  We  have  (Rotation,  N°  22.) 

F  *  q  g 

- - - .  But  we  know  (Rotation,  N°  23.) 

fpC+mtn£ 

that  J' p  g  —  ^  p  r1  -}-  M 
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'  G  g*. 
Let  us 


Therefore  -Z'~ 
determine  G  g 


J  p  r2-j-M  •  G^2-f-  rn  •  m  g 
and  mg  and  q g. 

Let  in  G  be  called  2;.  Then,  by  the  nature  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  M 4-/72  :  MrrG  m  :  g  mznz  :  g  m,  and 

,  ,  m  M*  _ 

and  m  •  g  m2  =  —  ,  .  252.  In  like 
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M  m2  _ 

Now  in  JVP4-M  m 3 
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manner,  M  •  G^r _ 
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then  M  •  G2  4-772  '  g  m2=: M  n  z2.  Alfo  G  g 
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=:n  z7  being  =  — — - — a.  Let  q  G  be  called  c ;  then 
iVi.  4"  72 

q gzze+n  z.  Alfo  let  SG  be  called  e. 

We  have  now  for  the  exprefiion  of  the  velocity 
F  (r  4~ 72  z) 


v=z  ■ 
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(Rotation,  N°  30)  ———<7  e,  Therefore,  finally,  vrz 
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be  taken  equal  to  e,  the  two  fractions  will  be  equal. 
But  if  £  be  lefs  than  e,  that  is,  if  the  additional  matter 
is  placed  anywhere  between  S  and  G,  the  complex  frac¬ 
tion  will  be  greater  than  the  fraction  — ,  and  the  velo¬ 
city  of  rotation  will  be  increafed.  There  is  a  particular 
diftance  which  will  make  it  the  greateft  pofiible,  name¬ 


ly,  when  z  is  made  — (\Zcz -\-n  c  e — c),  as  will 


c-\-n  % 


with 


eafily  be  found  by  treating  the  fra£licn 

J  J  °  c  e-\-n 

55,  confidered  as  the  variable  quantity,  for  a  maximum. 
In  what  we  have  been  faying  on  this  fubjeft,  we  have 
confidered  the  rotation  only  in  as  much  as  it  is  per¬ 
formed  round  the  centre  of  gravity,  although  in  every 
moment  it  is  really  performed  round  a  fpontaneous  axis 
lying  beyond  that  centre.  This  was  done  becaufe  it  af¬ 
forded  an  eafy  invefligation,  and  any  angular  motion 
round  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  round  any  other  point.  Therefore  the  extent 
and  the  time  of  the  evolution  are  accurately  defined.— 
From  obferving  that  the  energy  of  the  force  F  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  q  G,  an  inattentive  reader  will  be  apt  to 
conceive  the  centre  of  gravity  as  the  centre  of  motion, 
and  the  rotation  as  taking  place,  becaufe  the  momenta  of 
the  fails  and  rudder,  on  the  oppofite  Tides  of  the  centre 
of  gravity,  do  not  balance  each  other.  But  we  muff 
always  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  caufe  of  the  ro¬ 
tation.  The  caufe  is  the  want  of  equilibrium  round 
the  point  C  (fig.  io.),  where  the  a&ions  of  the  water 
balance  each  other.  During  the  evolution,  which  con- 
fiffcs  of  a  rotation  combined  with  a  progreflive  motion, 
this  point  C  is  continually  drifting,  and  the  unbalanced 
momenta  which  continue  the  rotation  always  refpe<ft  the 
momentary  fituation  of  the  point  C.  It  is  neverthelefs 
always  true  that  the  energy  of  a  force  F  is  proportional 
( ceteris  paribus )  to  q  G,  and  the  rotation  is  always 
made  in  the  fame  dire£lion  as  if  the  point  G  were  really 
the  centre  of  converfion.  Therefore  the  mainfail  a£ls 
always  (when  oblique)  by  puftung  the  ftern  away  from 
the  wind,  although  it  fliould  fometimes  a6l  on  a  point 
of  the  vertical  lever  through  C,  which  is  a-head  ef  C. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  the  effects  of  the  fails  and 
rudder  in  producing  a  converfion,  are  fufheient  for  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  explain  any  cafe  of  their  action  which  may 
occur.  We  have  not  confidered  the  effetfts  which  they 
tend  to  produce  by  inclining  the  (hip  round  a  horizon¬ 
tal  axis,  viz,  the  motions  of  rolling  and  pitching.  See 
Rolling  and  Pitching.  To  treat  this  fubjed  pro¬ 
perly  would  lead  us  into  the  whole  do£lrine  of  the  equi¬ 
librium  of  floating  bodies,  and  it  would  rather  lead  to 
maxims  of  conftru&ion  than  to  maxims  of  manoeuvre. 
M.  Boucrutr’s  Traite  du  Navire  and  Euler’s  Scientia 

nd 

any  errone¬ 
ous  theory. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the  lateral  preflure  both  of  the 
wind  on  the  fails  and  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  tends 
to  incline  the  (hip  to  one  fide.  The  fails  alfo  tend  to 
prefs  the  (hip’s  bows  into  the  water,  and,  if  (lie  were 
kept  from  advancing,  w  ould  prefs  them  down  confider- 
ably.  But  by  the  (hip's  motion,  and  the  prominent 
form  of  her  bows,  the  refinance  of  the  water  to  the 
lore  part  of  the  lhip  produces  a  force  which  is  dire&ed 


Bougutr’s 

Nava/is  are  excellent  performances  on  this  fubje£I, 
we  are  not  here  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
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upwards.  The  fails  alfo  have  a  fmall  tendency  to  raife 
the  (hip,  for  they  conftitute  a  furface  which  in  general 
feparates  from  the  plumb-line  below.  This  is  remark¬ 
ably  the  cafe  in  the  ftayfails,  particularly  the  jib  and 
fore-topmafi  flay  fail.  And  this  helps  greatly  to  foften 
the  plunges  of  the  (Trip’s  bows  into  the  head  feas.  The 
upward  preflure  alfo  of  the  water  on  her  bows,  which 
we  jufl  now  mentioned,  has  a  great  effect  in  oppofing 
the  immerfion  of  the  bows  which  the  fails  produce  by 
adling  on  the  long  levers  furniflied  by  the  malts.  M. 

Bouguer  gives  the  name  of  point  velique  to  the  point  V 
(fig.  12.)  of  the  malt,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  line  CV,  ^2-  I?* 
which  marks  the  mean  place  and  dire&ion  of  the  whole 
impulfe  of  the  water  on  the  bows.  And  he  obferves,  that 
if  the  mean  direction  of  all  the  a&ions  of  the  wind 
on  the  fails  be  made  to  pafs  alfo  through  this  point, 
there  will  be  a  perfect  equilibrium,  and  the  (hip  will 
have  no  tendency  to  plunge  into  the  wrater  or  to  rife 
out  of  it ;  for  the  whole  adlion  of  the  water  on  the 
bows,  in  the  dire&ion  CV,  is  equivalent  to,  and  may 
be  refolved  into  the  action  CE,  by  which  the  progrei- 
five  motion  is  refilled,  and  the  vertical  action  CD,  by 
which  the  (hip  is  raifed  above  the  water.  The  force 
CE  muft  be  oppofed  by  an  equal  force  VD,  exerted  by 
the  wind  on  the  fails,  and  the  force  CD  is  oppofed  by 
the  weight  of  the  (hip.  If  the  mean  effort  of  the  fails 
paffes  above  the  point  V,  the  (kip’s  bow  will  be  prefled 
into  the  water  \  and  if  it  pafs  below  V,  her  ffern  will 
be  prefled  down.  But,  by  the  union  of  thefe  forces, 

(lie  will  rife  and  fall  with  the  fea,  keeping  always  in  a 
parallel  pofition.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  of  very  little 
moment  to  attend  to  the  fituation  of  this  point.  Ex¬ 
cept  when  the  fliip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  it  is  a  thou- 
fand  chances  to  one  that  the  line  CV  of  mean  refifiance 
does  not  pafs  through  any  mafl  \  and  the  fa<T  is,  that 
the  fliip  cannot  be  in  a  flats  of  uniform  motion  on  any 
other  condition  but  the  perfect  union  of  the  line  of 
mean  aftion  of  the  fails,  and  the  line  of  mean  a&ion  of 
the  refiflance.  But  its  place  drifts  by  every  change  of 
leeway  or  of  trim  \  and  it  is  impoflible  to  keep  thefe 
lines  in  one  con  flan  t  point  of  interfe&ion  for  a  moment, 
on  account  of  the  inceflant  changes  of  the  furface  of  the 
water  on  which  (he  floats.  M.  Bouguer’s  obfervations 
on  this  point  are,  however,  very  ingenious  and  original.  $$ 

We  conclude  this  diflertation,  by  deferibing  fome  of  Chief  evo 
the  chief  movements  or  evolutions.  What  we  have  lutjons  de* 
faid  hitherto  is  intended  for  the  inftruTion  of  the  artift,tcrl!je<^‘ 
by  making  him  fenfible  of  the  mechanical  procedure. 

The  defeription  is  rather  meant  for  the  amufement  of 
the  landfman,  enabling  him  to  underfiana  operations 
that  are  familiar  to  the  feaman.  The  latter  will  per¬ 
haps  fmile  at  the  aukward  account  given  of  his  bufinefs 
by  one  who  cannot  hand,  reef,  or  fleer. 

To  tach  Ship. 

The  (hip  muft  firfl  be  kept  full,  that  is,  with  a 
very  fenfible  angle  of  incidence  on  the  (ails,  and  by 
no  means  hugging  the  wind.  For  as  this  evolution  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the  rudder,  it  is  neceffary  to  give 
the  fliip  a  good  velocity.  When  the  (hip  is  obferved 
to  lull'  up  of  herfelf,  that  moment  is  to  be  catched  for 
beginning  the  evolution,  becaufe  (lie  will  by  her  inhe¬ 
rent  force  continue  tins  motion.  The  helm  is  then  put 
down.  When  the  officer  calls  oT  Helm’s  a  lee,  the 
fore-iheet,  fore-top  bowline,  jib,  and  flag  fail  (beets  for-, 
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ward  are  let  go.  The  jib  is  frequently  hauled  down. 
Thus  the  obilacles  to  the  (hip’s  head  coming  up  to  the 
wind  by  the  adion  of  the  rudder  are  removed.  If  the 
itiainfail  is  fet,  it  is  not  unufual  to  clue  up  the  weather 
fide,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  headfail,  becaufe  it 
ic  before  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  mizen  muft 
he  hauled  out,  and  even  the  fail  braced  to  windward. 
Its  power  in  paying  off  the  (fern  from  the  wind  con¬ 
spires  with  the  action  of  the  rudder.  It  is  really  an 
aerial  rudder.  The  fails  are  immediately  taken  aback. 
In  this  (late  the  effc£l  of  the  mizen-topfail  would  be 
to  obffrud  the  movement,  by  prelling  the  (tern  the  con¬ 
trary  way  to  what  it  did  before.  It  is  therefore  either 
immediately  braced  about  (harp  on  the  other  tack,  or 
lowered.  Bracing  it  about  evidently  tends  to  pay 
round  the  (fern  from  the  wind,  and  thus  affiff  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  head  up  to  the  wind.  But  in  this  pofition  it 
checks  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  (hip,  on  which  the 
evolution  chiefly  depends.  For  a  rapid  evolution,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  as  well  to  lower  the  mizen-topfail.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  headfails  are  all  aback,  and  the  adion  of  the 
wind  on  them  tends  greatly  to  pay  the  (hip  round.  To 
increase  this  effed,  it  is  not  unufual  to  haul  the  fore-top 
bowline  again.  The  fails  on  the  mainmaff  are  now  al- 
moft  becalmed  \  and  therefore  when  the  wind  is  right  a- 
head,  or  a  little  before,  the  mainfail  is  hauled  round  and 
braced  up  (harp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedition. 
The  flayfail  (heets  are  now  fhifted  over  to  their  places 
for  the  other  tack.  The  fnip  is  now  entirely  under  the 
power  of  the  headfails  and  of  the  rudder,  and  their  ac¬ 
tions  confpire  to  promote  the  conveifion.  The  fhip  has 
acquired  an  angular  motion,  and  will  preferve  it,  fo  that 
now  the  evolution  is  fecured,  and  (he  falls  off  apace  from 
the  wind  on  the  other  tack.  The  farther  adion  of  the 
rudder  is  therefore  unneceffary,  and  would  even  be  pre¬ 
judicial,  by  caufing  the  (hip  to  fall  off  too  much  frem 
the  wind  before  the  fails  can  be  (biffed  and  trimmed  for 
failing  on  the  other  tack.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  right 
the  helm  when  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  that  is,  to  bring 
the  rudder  into  the  direction  of  the  keel.  The  fhip  con¬ 
tinues  her  converfion  by  her  inherent  force  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  headfails. 

When  the  (hip  has  fallen  off  about  four  points  from 
the  wind,  the  headfails  are  hauled  round,  and  trimmed 
iharp  on  the  other  tack  with  all  expedition  }  and  al¬ 
though  this  operation  was  begun  with  the  wind  four 
points  on  the  bow,  it  will  be  fix  before  the  failsare  braced 
lip,  and  therefore  the  headfails  will  immediately  fill.  The 
after- fails  have  filled  already,  while  the  headfails  w’ere 
inactive,  and  therefore  immediately  check  the  farther 
falling  off  from  the  wind.  All  fails  now  draw,  for  the 
flayfail  (heets  have  been  (biffed  over  while  they  were  be¬ 
calmed  or  (baking  in  the  wind.  The  (hip  now  gathers 
way,  and  will  obey  the  fmalleft  motion  of  the  helm  to 
bring  her  clofe  to  the  wind. 

We  have  here  fuppofed,  that  during  all  this  opera¬ 
tion  the  (hip  preferves  her  progreffive  motion.  She 
muff  therefore  have  deferibed  a  curve  line,  advancing 
all  the  while  to  windward.  Fig.  1 3.  is  a  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  evolution  when  it  is  performed  in  the  com¬ 
pleted  manner.  The  drip  (landing  on  the  courfe  E.  <7, 
with  the  wind  blowing  in  the  diredion  WF,  1  as  her 
helm  put  hard  a-lee  when  (he  is  in  the  pofition  A .  She 
immediately  deviates  from  her  courfe,  and  deferibing  a 
^urve,  comes  to  the  pofition  B,  with  the  wind  blowing 
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in  the  diredion  WF  of  the  yards,  and  the  fquare-faib 
now  ffiiver.  The  mizen  topfail  is  here  reprefented 
braced  (harp  on  the  other  tack,  by  which  its  tendency 
to  aid  the  angular  motion  (while  it  checks  the  progref¬ 
five  motion)  is  diffindly  feen.  The  main  and  fore¬ 
fails  are  now  fhivering,  and  immediately  after  are  taken 
aback.  The  effed:  of  this  on  the  headfails  is  diffind- 
ly  feen  to  be  favourable  to  the  converfion,  by  puffiing 
the  point  F  in  the  diredion  F  i ;  but  for  the  fame  reg¬ 
ion  it  continues  to  retard  the  progreffive  motion. 
When  the  (hip  has  attained  to  the  pofition  C,  the  main- 
fail  is  hauled  round  and  trimmed  for  the  other  tack. 
1  he  impulfe  in  the  diredion  F/  ilill  aids  the  converfion 
and  retards  the  progreffive  motion.  When  the  (hip  has 
attained  a  pofition  between  C  and  D,  fuch  that  the 
main  and  mizen  topfail  yards  are  in  the  diredion  of  the 
wind,  there  is  nothing  to  counterad  the  force  of  the 
headfails  to  pay  the  (hip’s  head  off  from  the  wind* 
Nay,  during  the  progrefs  cf  the  (hip  to  this  interme¬ 
diate  pofition,  if  any  wind  gets  at  the  main  or  mizen 
topfails,  it  ads  on  their  anterior  furfaces,  and  impels 
the  after  parts  of  the  (hip  away  from  the  curve  a  b  c  d, 
and  thus  aids  the  revolution.  We  have  therefore  faid, 
that  when  once  the  fails  are  taken  fully  aback,  and 
particularly  when  the  wind  is  brought  right  ahead,  it 
is  fcarce  poffible  for  the  evolution  to  fail ;  as  foon  there¬ 
fore  as  the  main  topfail  (trimmed  for  the  other  tack) 
(hirers,  we  are  certain  that  the  headfails  will  be  filled 
by  the  time  they  are  hauled  round  and  trimmed.  The 
llay fails  are  filled  before  this,  becaufe  their  (heets  have 
been  fhified,  and  they  (land  much  (harper  than  the 
fquaie-fails  5  and  thus  every  thing  tends  to  check  the 
falling  off  from  the  wind  on  the  other  tack,  and  this 
no  fooner  than  it  (hould  be  done.  The  fhip  immedi¬ 
ately  gathers  w’ay,  and  holds  on  in  her  new  courfe  d  G. 

But  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  this  converfion 
the  (lup  lofes  her  whole  progreffive  motion.  This 
fometimes  happens  while  the  fails  are  fhivering  before 
they  are  taken  fully  aback.  It  is  evident,  that  in  this 
cafe  there  is  little  hopes  of  fuccefs,  for  the  fhip  now  lies 
like  a  log,  and  neither  fails  nor  rudder  have  any  adion. 
The  fhip  drives  to  leeward  like  a  log,  and  the  wrater  ail¬ 
ing  on  the  ke  fide*  of  the  rudder  checks  a  little  the  dri¬ 
ving  of  the  ffern.  The  head  therefore  falls  off  again, 
and  by  and  by  the  fails  fill,  and  the  (hip  continues  on 
her  former  tack.  This  is  called  MISSING  STAYS,  and 
it  is  generally  owing  to  the  (hip’s  having  too  little  ve¬ 
locity  at  the  beginning  of  the  evolution.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  keeping  the  fails  w>ell  filled  for  fome  little 
time  before.  Hough  weather,  too,  by  railing  a  wrave 
which  beats  violently  on  the  weather- boiv,  frequently 
checks  the  firff  luffing  of  the  (hip,  and  beats  her  off  again. 

If  the  (hip  lofe  all  her  motion  after  the  headfails 
have  been  fully  taken  aback,  and  before  we  have 
brought  the  wind  right  ahead,  the  evolution  becomes 
uncertain,  but  by  no  means  defperate  ;  for  the  adion 
of  the  wind  on  the  headfails  wall  prefently  give  her  ftern- 
w>ay.  Suppofe  this  to  happen  when  the  (hip  is  in  the  po¬ 
fition  C.  '  Bring  the  helm  over  hard  to  windward,  fo 
that  the  rudder  (hall  have  the  pofition  reprefented  by 
the  fmall  dotted  line  of  It  is  evident,  that  the  refift- 
ance  of  the  wTater  to  the  ffern-w  ?.y  of  the  rudder  ads  in 
a  favourable  diredion,  puffiing  the  ffern  outwards.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  adion  of  the  wrind  on  the  headfails 
pufhes  the  head  in  the  oppofite  diredion.  Thefe  ac- 
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irons  confpire  therefore  in  promoting  the  evolution  j  and 
if  the  wind  is  right  ahead,  it  cannot  fail,  but  may  even 
be  completed  fpeedily,  becaufe  the  fhip  gathers  (tern- 
way,  and  the  a£tion  of  the  rudder  becomes  very  powet- 
ful }  and  as  foon  as  the  wind  comes  on  the  formerly  lee- 
bow,  the  a6lion  of  the  water  on  the  now  lee-quarter  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  converfion.  When  the  wind 
therefore  has  once  been  brought  nearly  right  ahead,  there 
is  no  rifk  of  being  baffled. 

But  fliould  the  drip  have  loft  all  her  headwray  con- 
fiderably*before  this,  the  evolution  is  very  uncertain  : 
for  the  adlion  of  the  water  on  the  rudder  may  not  be 
nearly  equal  to  its  contrary  a&ion  on  the  lee-quarter  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  adlion  of  the  wind  on  the  headfails 
may  not  be  fufticient  to  make  up  the  difference.  When 
this  is  obferved,  when  the  (hip  gees  aftern  without 
changing  her  pofition,  we  muft  immediately  throw  the 
headfails  completely  aback,  and  put  the  helm  down 
again,  which  will  pay  off  the  ftiip’s  head  from  the  wind 
enough  to  enable  us  to  fill  the  fails  again  on  the  fame 
tack,  to  try  our  fortune  again  ^  or  we  muft  BOXHAUL 
the  fhip,  in  the  manner  to  be  deferibed  by  and  by. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  procefs  of  tacking  (hip  }  a  pro- 
cefs  in  which  all  the  different  modes  of  adlion  of  the 
rudder  and  fails  are  employed.  To  execute  this  evolu¬ 
tion  in  the  moft  expeditious  manner,  and  fo  as  to  gain 
as  much  on  the  wind  as  poffible,  is  confidered  as  the 
teft  of  an  expert  feaman.  We  have  deferibed  the  pro¬ 
cefs  which  is  bell  calculated  for  enfuring  the  movement. 
But  if  the  fhip  be  failing  very  brifkly  in  fmooth  water, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  miffing  (fays,  we  may  gain 
more  to  windward  confiderably  by  keeping  faft  the 
fore* top  bowline  and  the  jib  and  ftay-fail  fheets  till  the 
fquare- fails  are  all  ftiivering  :  For  thefe  fails,  continuing 
to  draw  with  confiderable  force,  and  balancing  each 
other  tolerably  fore  and  aft,  keep  up  the  (hip’s  velocity 
very  much,  and  thus  maintain  the  power  of  the  rudder. 
If  we  now  let  all  fly  when  the  fquare  fails  are  ftiivering, 
the  fhip  may  be  confidered  as  without  fails,  but  expofed 
to  the  a£lion  of  the  water  on  the  lee-bow  \  from  which 
arifes  a  ftrong  preflure  of  the  bow  to  windward,  which 
confpires  with  the  a£lion  of  the  rudder  to  aid  the  con- 
verfion.  It  evidently  leaves  all  that  tendency  of  the 
bow  to  windward  which  arifes  from  leeway,  and  even 
what  wras  counteracted  by  the  formerly  unbalanced  ac¬ 
tion  of  thefe  head-ft  ay  fails.  This  method  lengthens  the 
whole  time  of  the  evolution,  but  it  advances  the  lhip  to 
windward.  Obferve,  too,  that  keeping  faft  the  fore¬ 
top  bowline  till  the  fail  (Rivers,  and  then  letting  it  go, 
infures  the  taking  aback  of  that  fail,  and  thus  inftantly 
produces  an  aCtion  that  is  favourable  to  the  evolution. 

The  moft  expert  feamen,  however,  differ  among 
themfelves  with  refpeCl  to  thefe  two  methods,  and  the 
firft  is  the  moft  generally  pradlifed  in  the  Britifli  navy, 
becaufe  the  lead  liable  to  fail.  The  forces  which  op- 
pofe  the  converflon  are  fooner  removed,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  favourable  aCtion  by  the  backing  of  the  fore¬ 
top-fail  is  alfo  fooner  obtained,  by  letting  go  the  fore- 
top  bowline  at  the  firft. 

Having  entered  fo  minutely  into  the  defeription  and 
rationale  of  this  evolution,  we  have  fufficiently  turned 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  different  aCtions  which  co¬ 
operate  in  producing  the  motions  of  converflon.-  We 
fhall  therefore  be  yery  brief  in  our  defeription  of  the 
other  evolutions. 


To  wear  Ship . 

WHEN  the  feaman  fees  that  his  (hip  will  not  go  a- 
bout  head  to  wind,  but  will  mifs  (lays,  he  muft  change 
his  tack  the  other  way  *,  that  is,  by  turning  her  head 
awray  from  the  wind,  going  a  little  way  before  the  wind, 
and  then  hauling  the  "wind  on  the  other  tack.  This  is 
called  WEARING  or  veering  (hip.  It  is  moft  neceffary 
in  ftormy  weather  with  little  fail,  or  in  very  faint 
breezes,  or  in  a  difabled  fhip. 

The  procefs  is  exceedingly  fimple  ;  and  the  mere  nar¬ 
ration  of  the  procedure  is  fufticient  for  (bowing  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  every  part  of  it. 

Watch  for  the  moment  of  the  (hip’s  falling  off,  and 
then  haul  up  the  mainfail  and  mizen,  and  Ihiver  the 
mizen  topfail,  and  put  the  helm  a-weather.  When  the. 
fhip  falls  off  fenfibly  (and  not  before),  let  go  the  bow¬ 
lines.  Eafe  away  the  fore-(heet,  raife  the  fore  tack,  and. 
gather  aft  the  weather  fore-(heet,  as  the  lee-(heet  is  ea-. 
fed  away.  Round  in  the  weather-braces  of  the  fore 
and  main-mafts,  and  keep  the  yards  nearly  bifeCiing  ths» 
angle  of  the  wind  and  keel,  fo  that  when  the  (hip  is. 
before  the  wind  the  yards  may  be  fquare.  It  may  even 
be  of  advantage  to  round  in  the  weather-braces  of  the 
main-topfail  more  than  thofe  of  the  head-fails  \  for  the 
mainmaft  is  abaft  the  centre  of  gravity.  All  this 
while  the  mizen-topfail  muft  be  kept  ftiivering,  by 
rounding  in  the  weather-braces  as  the  (hip  pays  off 
from  the  wind.  Then  the  main  top-fail  will  be  braced 
up  for  the  other  tack  by  the  time  that  we  have  brought 
the  wind  on  the  weather-quarter.  After  this  it  will 
be  full,  and  will  aid  the  evolution.  When  the  wind 
is  right  aft,  (hift  the  jib  and  (lay-fail  (heets.  The  evo¬ 
lution  now  goes  on  with  great  rapidity  ;  therefore  brifk¬ 
ly  haul  on  board  the  fore  and  main  tacks,  and  haul  out 
the  mizen,  and  fet  the  mizen* (lay fail  as  foon  as  they  will 
take  the  wind  the  right  way.  We  muft  now  check 
the  great  rapidity  with  which  the  fhip  comes  to  the 
wind  on  the  other  tack,  by  righting  the  helm  before 
we  bring  the  wind  on  the  beam  ;  and  all  muft  be  trim-* 
med  (harp  fore  and  aft  by  this  time,  that  the  headfails 
may  take  and  check  the  coming-to.  AJ1  being  trim-, 
med,  (land  on  clofe  by  the  wind. 

W e  cannot  help  lofing  much  ground  in  this  move- 
merit.  Therefore,  though  it  be  very  fimple,  it  requires 
much  attention  and  rapid  execution  to  do  it  with  as  lit-*, 
tie  lofs  of  ground  as  poffible.  One  is  apt  to  imagine  at 
firft  that  it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  headfails  braced 
up  on  the  former  tack,  or  at  lead  not  to  round  in  the 
weather-braces  fo  much  as  is  here  directed.  When  the 
(hip  is  right  afore  the  wind,  we  fliould  expeCt  afliftance 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  head- fails  ;  but  the,  the  rudder, 
being  the  principal  agent  in  the  evolution,  it  is  found 
that  more  is  gained  by  increafing  the  (hip’s  velocity, 
than  by  a  fmaller  impulfe  in  the  headfails  more  favour¬ 
ably  directed.  Experienced  feamen  differ,  however,  ii> 
their  practice  in  refpeCl  of  this  particular. 

To  box- haul  a  Ship . 

This  is  a  procefs  performed  only  in  critical  fituations, 
as  when  a  rock,  a  (hip,  or  fome  danger,  is  fuddenly  feen 
right  ahead,  or  when  a  (hip  miffes  (lays.  It  requires  the 
moft  rapid  execution. 

The  (hip  being  clofe-hauled  on  a  wind,  haul  up  the 
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mainfail  and  mizen,  and  Anver  the  top-fails,  and  pul  the 
helm  hard  a-lee  altogether.  Raife  the  fore -tack,  let 
go  the  head  bowlines,  and  brace  about  the  headfails 
iharp  on  the  other  tack.  The  (hip  will  quickly  lofe 
her  way,  get  Hern- way,  and  then  fall  off,  by  the  joint 
action  of  the  headiails  and  of  the  inverted  rudder. 
When  (he  has  fallen  off  eight  points,  brace  the  after¬ 
fails  fquare,  which  have  hitherto  been  kept  (hive  ring. 
This  will  at  firft  increafe  the  power  of  the  rudder,  by 
increafmg  the  (tern-way,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  makes 
no  oppofition  to  the  conversion  which  is  going  on.  The 
continuation  of  her  circular  motion  will  prefeiitly  caufe 
them  to  take  the  wind  on  their  after  Surfaces.  This 
will  check  the  (tern-way,  (top  it,  and  give  the  (hip  a 
little  head-way.  Now  Shift  the  helm,  fo  that  the  rud¬ 
der  may  again  a£t  in  conjun&ion  with  the  headfails  in 
paying  her  off  from  the  wind.  This  is  the  critical  part 
of  the  evolution,  becaufe  the  (hip  has  little  or  no  way 
through  the  water,  and  will  frequently  remain  long  in 
this  pofition.  But  as  there  are  no  countera&ing  forces, 
the  (hip  continues  to  fall  off.  Then  the  weather-braces 
of  the  after- fails  may  be  gently  rounded  in,  fo  that  the 
wind  aaing  on  their  hinder  furfaces  may  both  puOi  the 
(hip  a  little  ahead  and  her  (tern  laterally  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  rudder.  Thus  the  wind  is  brought  upon 
the  quarter,  and  the  headfails  (hiver.  By  this  time  the 
(hip  has  acquired  fome  headway.  A  continuation  of  the 
rotation  would  now  fill  the  headfails,  and  their  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  intended  evolution.  They  are 
therefore  immediately  braced  the  other  vyay,  nearly 
fquare,  and  the  evolution  is  now  completed  in  the  fame 
manner  with  wearing  (hip. 

Some  feamen  brace  all  the  fails  aback  the  moment 
that  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-lee,  but  the  after-fails  no 
more  aback  than  juft  to  fquare  the  yards.  This  quick¬ 
ly  gives  the  (hip  (tern-way,  and  brings  the  rudde*  into 
a6tion  in  its  inverted  dire£lion  *,  and  they  think  that  the 
evolution  is  accelerated  by  this  method. 

There  is  another  problem  of  feamanffiip  deferving  of 
Our  attention,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evo¬ 
lution.  This  is  lying-to.  This  is  done  in  general  by 
laying  fome  fails  aback,  fo  as  to  (lop  the  head-way  pro¬ 
duced  by  others.  But  there  is  a  confiderable  addrefs 
neceffary  for  doing  this  in  fuch  a  way  that  the  (hip 
(hall  lie  eafily,  and  under  command,  ready  to  proceed  in 
her  courfe,  and  eafily  brought  under  weigh. 

To  bring-to  with  the  fore  or  main  topfail  to  the  mad, 
brace  that  fail  (harp  aback,  haul  out  the  mizen,  and 
clap  the  helm  hard  a-lee. 

Suppofe  the  fore  topfail  to  be  aback  •,  the  other  fails 
(hoot  the  (hip  ahead,  and  the  lee-helm  makes  the  fliip 
come  up  to  the  wind,  which  makes  it  come  more 
perpendicularly  on  the  fail  which  is  aback.  1  hen  its 
impulfe  foon  exceeds  thofe  on  the  other  fails,  which  are 
now  (hivering,  or  almoft  (hivering.  The  fliip  (lands  dill 
awhile,  and  then  falls  off,  fo  as  to  fill  the  after-fails, 
which  again  (hoot  her  ahead,  and  the  procefs  is  thus 
repeated;  A  (hip  lying  to  in  this  way  goes  a  good  deal 
ahead  aid  alfo  to  leeward.  If  the  main- topfail  be 
aback,  the  (hip  (hoots  ahead,  and  comes  up  till  the  di- 
ininivhed  impulfe  of  the  drawing  fails  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  keel  is  balanced  by  the  increafed  impulfe  on  the 
mnin-+opfail.  She  lies  a  long  while  in  this  pofition, 
driving  (lowly  to  leeward  )  and  (he  at  lad  falls  off  by  the 
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beating  of  the  water  on  her  weatlier-bow.  She  falls  off 
but  liLtle,  and  foon  comes  up  again. 

Thus  a  (hip  lying-to  is  not  like  a  mere  log,  but  has 
a  certain  motion  which  keeps  her  under  command.  To 
get  under  weigh  again,  we  muff  watch  the  time  of  fall¬ 
ing  off'*,  and  when  this  is  juft  about  to  finith,  brace 
about  brilkly,  and  fill  the  fail  which  was  aback.  To 
aid  this  operation,  the  jib  and  fore-topmaft  ftay-fail  may 
be  hoifted,  and  the  mizen  brailed  up  :  or,  when  the  in¬ 
tended  courfe  is  before  the  wind  or  large,  back  the  fore- 
topfail  (harp,  (hiver  the  main  and  mizen  topfail,  brail 
up  the  mizen,  and  hoift  the  jib  and  fore-topmalt  (lay- 
fails  altogether. 

In  a  (form  with  a  contrary  wind,  or  on  a  lee  (bore,  a 
(hip  is  obliged  to  lie-to  under  a  very  low  fail.  Some  (ail 
is  abfolutely  neceffary,  in  order  to  keep  the  (hip  fteadi- 
ly  down,  otherwife  (he  would  kick  about  like  a  cork, 
and  roll  fo  deep  as  to  drain  and  work  herfelf  to  pieces. 
Different  (hips  behave  bed  under  different  fails.  In  a 
very  violent  gale,  the  three  lower  day-fails  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  well  adapted  for  keeping  her  fteady,  and  didribu- 
ting  the  drain.  This  mode  feems  alfo  well  adapted  for 
wearing,  which  may  be  done  by  hauling  down  the  mi- 
zen-ftayfail.  Under  whatever  fail  the  (hip  is  brought- 
to  in  a  dorm,  it  is  always  with  a  fitted  fail,  and  never 
with  one  laid  aback.  The  helm  is  laffied  down  hard 
a-lee  j  therefore  the  (hip  (hoots  ahead,  and  comes  up 
till  the  fea  on  her  weather-bow  beats  her  off  again.  Get¬ 
ting  under  weigh  is  generally  difficult ;  becaufe  the  fliip 
and  rigging  are  lofty  abaft,  and  hinder  her  from  falling 
off  readily  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  a-weather.  We 
mud  watch  the  falling  off,  and  affift  the  fliip  by  fome 
fmall  headfail.  '  Sometimes  the  crew  get  up  on  the  wea¬ 
ther  fore-ffirowds  in  a  crowd,  and  thus  prefent  a  furface 
to  the  wind. 

These  examples  of  the  three  chief  evolutions  will 
enable  thofe  who  are  not  feamen  to  underhand  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  different  deps,  and  alfo  to  underhand  the 
other  evolutions  as  they  are  deferibed  by  practical  au¬ 
thors.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  performance 
in  our  language  where  the  whole  are  confidered  in  a 
connedted  and  fyftcmatic  manner.  There  is  a  book  on 
this  fubjedt  in  French,  called  Le  Manceuvrier ,  by  M. 
Burde  de  Ville-Huet,  which  is  in  great  reputation  in 
France.  A  tranfiation  into  Engliffi  was  publifhed  fome 
years  ago,  faid  to  be  the  performance  of  the  Chevalier 
de  Saufeuil  a  French  officer.  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
bookfeller’s  puff  j  for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
fome  perfon  who  did  not  underhand  .either  the  French 
language,  or  the  fubjedt,or  the.  mathematical  principles 
which  are  employed  in  the  fcienlific  part.  The  blun¬ 
ders  are  not  fuch  as  could  poffibly  be  made  by  a  French¬ 
man  not  verfant  in  the  Engliffi  language,  but  natural 
for  an  Engliffiman  ignorant  of  French.  No  French 
gentleman  or  officer  would  have  tranftated  a  work  of 
this  kind  (which  he  profeffes  to  think  fo  highly  of)  to 
ferve  the  rivals  and  foes  of  his  country.  But  indeed 
it  can  do  no  great  harm  in  this  way  }  for  the  fcientific 
part  of  it  is  abfolutely  unintelligible  for  want  of  fcierce 
in  the  tranflator ;  and  the  pradlical  part  is  full  of  blun¬ 
ders  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

We-  offer  this  account  of  the  fubjea  vrith  all  proper 
refpedt  and  diffidence.  We  do  not  profefs  to  teach  : 

*  hi\i 
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but  by  pointing  out  the  defers  of  the  celebrated  works 
of  M.  Bouguer,  and  the  courfe  which  may  be  taken 
to  remove  them,  while  we  preferve  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  contain,  we  may  perhaps  excite  fome 
perfons  to  apply  to  this  fubjeft,  who,  by  a  combination 


N  s  H  I  p. 

of  what  is  juft  in  M.  Bouguer’s  theory,  with  an  expe¬ 
rimental  dodtrine  of  the  impulfes  of  fluids,  may  produce 
a  treatife  of  feamanfhip  which  will  not  be  confined  to 
the  libraries  of  mathematicians,  but  become  a  manual 
for  feamen  by  profeflion. 
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Seamen,  SEAMEN,  fuch  perfons  as  ferve  the  king  or  others 
at  fea  by  navigation  and  fighting  {hips,  &c.  See  MA¬ 
RITIME  State . 

Seamen  fighting,  quarrelling,  or  making  any  difturb- 
ance,  may  be  punilhed  by  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy 
with  fine  and  imprifonment.  Regiftered  feamen  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  ferving  in  any  parifh  office,  &c.  and  are 
allowed  bounty-money  befide  their  pay.  By  the  law  of 
merchants,  the  feamen  of  a  veffel  are  accountable  to  the 
matter  or  commander,  the  matter  to  the  owners,  and 
the  owners  to  the  merchants,  for.  damage  fuftained  ei¬ 
ther  by  negligence  or  otherwife.  Where  a  feamen  is 
hired  for  a  voyage,  and  he  deferts  before  it  is  ended, 
he  ffiall  lofe  his  wages  j  and  in  cafe  a  ffiip  be  loft  in  a 
ftorm,  the  feamen  lofe  their  wages,  as  well  as  the  owners 
their  freight. 

Means  of  Preferring  the  Health  of  SEAMEN .  Sei 
Medicine,  N°  351. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  faid  on  this  fubjedt  in 
the  place  referred  to,  we  ffiall  fubjoin  fome  valuable  ob- 
fervations  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  fixth  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Pa¬ 
ris  for  the  years  1784  and  1785* 

In  1783,  the  marflial  de  Caftries,  intending  to  make 
fome  changes  in  the  regulations  of  the  navy,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  diet)  propofed  to  the  fociety  the 
two  following  queftions  :  I.  “  What  are  the  moft  whole- 
fome  aliments  for  feamen,  confidering  the  impoffibility 
of  procuring  them  freffi  meat  ?  And  what  kinds  of  fait 
meat  or  fiffi,  of  pulfe,  and  of  drink,  are  moft  proper  for 
them,  and  in  what  quantity,  not  omitting  to  inquire 
into  the  regimens  in  ufe  amongft  other  maritime  nations 
for  what  may  be  adopted  by  us,  and  into  what  expe¬ 
rience  has  evinced  the  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  of 
the  moft  celebrated  navigators  2.  “  A  number  of 
patients  labouring  under  different  difeafes  being  aflem- 
bled  in  naval  hofpitals,  and  different  conftitutions  af- 
fedled  by  the  fame  difeafe  requiring  difference  of  diet, 
what  general  dietetic  rules  for  an  hofpital  would  be  belt 
adapted  to  every  exigence,  dividing  the  patients  into 
three  dalles  ;  the  firft  in  which  liquids  alone  are  proper, 
the  fecond  in  which  we  begin  to  give  folids  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  the  ftate  of  conValefcence  in  which  a 
fuller  diet  is  neceflary  ?”  A  committee  tvas  appointed 
to  draw  up  an  anfvver  to  thefe,  who  inveftigated  the 
fuhjeft  very  minutely.  The  refill t  of  their  labours  is 
there  given  at  large.  The  obfervations  moft  worthy  of 
notice  are,  that  the  feurvy  of  the  Engliffi  feamen,  who 
live  chiefly  on  falt-meat,  is  a  putrid  difeafe  ;  whilft  that 
of  the  Dutch,  who  ufe  farinaceous  vegetables  and  dried 
pulfe  in  large  quantities,  has  more  of  an  hydropica! 
tendency.  A  mixture  of  both,  even  st  the  fame  meal, 
is  recommended.  This  is  fupported  by  philofopnical 
leafoning,  and  the  example  of  Captain  Cook,  who  wTas 
partly  indebted  to  this  mixed  regimen  For  the  prefefva- 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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tion  of  his  crew.  Salt  fiffi  ftiould  never  be  ufed  :  fait 
beef  grows  hard,  and  after  boiling  its  fibrous  parts  only 
remain,  which  are  more  calculated  to  load  the  ftomach 
than  recruit  the  ftrength.  Salt  bacon  may  be  kept  at 
fea  18  months  5  it  does  not  lofe  its  moift  and  nutri- 
mental  parts,  and  unites  better  with  pulfe,  but  ffiould 
not  be  ufed  when  rancid.  Live  animals  kept  on  board 
ffiips  tend  to  produce  difeafes  amongft  the  crewr.  Rice 
ffiould  be  ufed  largely.  Our  puddings  are  bad  food  : 
the  flour  would  be  much  better  made  into  bread,  which 
might  be  done  at  fea  with  no  great  trouble.  Sour  krout 
ffiould  be  ufed  freely*  Muftard,  vinegar,  fugar,  melaf- 
fes,  and  honey,  are  good  antifcorbutics.  Of  drinks, 
wine  is  the  beft  i  wort,  fpruce-beer,  or  the  Ruffian  quas , 
are  good  fubftitutes.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  ufed  in  cold 
climates,  and  in  fmall  quantity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  excellent  memoir  in  anfwer  to  the  fecond  queftion, 
perfe&ly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Monceaux’s 
“  Means  of  Preferving  the  Health  of  Seamen,”  and 
M.  Poiflonnier  des  Perrieres’s  treatifes  “  On  the  Dif¬ 
eafes  of  Seamen,”  and  “  On  the  advantages  of  changing 
the  Diet  of  Seamen,”  and  his  “  Examination  of  Pringle’s 
Diflertation.” 

SEAPOYS,  or  SEPOYS,  natives  of  Indoftan  ferving 
in  a  military  capacity  under  the  European  powers,  and 
difeiplined  after  the  European  manner. 

The  Seapoys  of  the  Englifli  Eaft  India  company 
compofe  perhaps  the  moft  numerous,  regular,  and  beft 
difeiplined  body  of  black  troops  in  the  world.  They 
are  raifed  from  among  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
confift  of  Moors  or  Mahometans,  Raja-poots,  Hindoos, 
Pariars,  befides  many  intermediate  cafts  peculiar  to 
themfelves \  the  whole  modelled  in  all  correfponding 
particulars,  and  difeiplined  in  every  refpeft  as  the  army 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  military  eftabliffiments  of  Bengal,  Madras  and 
Bombay,  have  each  their  refpedlive  numbers,  that  of 
Bengal  exceeding  the  reft.  The  Seapoys  are  formed 
into  complete,  uniform,  and  regular  battalions,  as  our 
marching  regiments  at  home,  being  intended  to  repre- 
fent  and  anfwer  fully  to  every  purpofe  in  India  to  the 
like  troops  in  Europe.  A  battalion  confifts  of  700 
men,  of  complete  effective  ftrength.  In  each  there  are 
eight  companies,  including  two  flank  ones  or  grena¬ 
diers.  They  are  refpeClively  commanded  by  their  own 
black  and  European  officers  \  to  each  company  there 
is  attached  a  fubaltern,  who  takes  the  command,  under 
whom  are  two  native  commiffioned  officers,  bearing  the 
rank  of  fubidar  andjimindsr;  of  eight  fubalterns,  fix 
are  lieutenants,  the  other  enfigns  \  exciufive  is  a  ftafh, 
of  adjutant  and  furgeom  The  black  non-comrniffioned 
officers  anfvver  to  our  ferjeants  and  corporals,  and  are 
called  havildars  and  naignes .  There  is  alfo  to  each 
corps  an  Englifli  ferjeant-major,  drill  and  ftore  ferjeant  } 
to  each  battalion  is  a  band  or  drums  and  fifes,  and  to 
N  each 
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pair  of  colours. 


A  captain  commands  the 


( Seapoys.  each  a 
v  whole. 

Their  jackets,  which  are  made  entirely  after  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fattiion,  are  of  a  red  colour  with  yellow  facings 
(as  worn  by  all  the  infantry  of  the  company  on  the 
Coromandel  coatt).  The  remaining  part  of  their  at¬ 
tire  refembles  mere  the  country  or  Indian  habit,  and 
confifts  of  a  dark  blue  turban,  broad  and  round  at 
.  top,  defending  deep  to  the  bottom,  the  Tides  of  which, 
of  a  concave  form,  are  croffed  by  a  white  band,  running 
in  front,  fattened  under  a  rofe  above.  As  an  under 
garment,  they  have  a  jacket  of  linen.  A  dark  blue 
fafh  girding,  to  anfvver  the  turban,  goes  round  their 
middle.  On  the  thighs  thev  have  fhort  drawers,  faf- 
tened  by  a  fcolloped  band.  Their  legs  are  bare,  which 
renders  them  more  ready  for  a6iion  or  fervice.  Their 
arms  are  a  firelock  and  bayonet  3  their  accoutrements* 
or  crofs  belts  black  leather,  with  pouches  the  fame. 

A  battalion  drawn  out  cannot  but  ttrikc  the  fpe6la- 
tors  with  a  lively  and  fanciful  military  imprettion,  as 
they  unite  in  their  exterior  traits  refpeftively  Indian  and 
European. 

They  are  brought  to  the  utmoft  exa&nefs  of  difci- 
pline 3  go  through  their  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  with 
a  regularity  and  precifion  ecpial  to,  and  not  furpaffed  by 
.European  troops.  In  aflion  they  are  brave  and  tteady, 
and  have  been  known  to  ttand  where  Europeans  have 
given  way. 

Their  difcipline  puts  them  on  a  footing  with  Euro¬ 
pean  troops,  with  whom  they  are  always  ready  to  a 61 
in  concert. 

Their  utility  and  fervices  are  evident  :  they  fecure  to 
the  company  the  internal  good  order  and  p!-efervation 
of  their  territorial  ditt riels,  which,  though  pottible  to  be 
enforced  with  a  ttrong  hand  by  Europeans,  requires 
numbers,  and  can  only  be  conduced  with  that  eafe  and 
addrefs  peculiar  to  the  native  forces  of  the  country. 

They  are  confidered  with  refpedl  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  natives,  though  they  fufficiently,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  feel  and  alter!  the:r  own  confequence.  In  large 
garrifons,  where  the  duty  is  great,  as  Madras,  Pondi¬ 
cherry,  Trichinopoly,  Vellore,  &c.  two  or  three  batta¬ 
lions  might  be  prefent  together,  exclufive  of  Europeans. 
If  fent  fmgly  up  the  country,  they  are  liable  to  be  de¬ 
tached,  fometimes  bv  one  or  more  companies  being  fent 
to  a  ttation  dependent  on  the  chief  garrifon  or  head¬ 
quarters,  otherwife  they  are  difperfed  through  the  di- 
ttri6ls,  four  or  five  together,  with  a  non-commiffioned 
officer  (this  is  a  part  of  the  fervice  which  is  called  going 
on  command ),  on  hills,  or  in  villages,  to  preferve  order, 
convey  intelligence,  and  affift  the  tafildar,  renter,  or 
cutwall  of  the  place,  in  cafes  of  emergency.  'They  al- 
fo  enforce  the  police,  and  prevent  in  fuch  cafes  the  coun¬ 
try  from  being  infetted,with  thieves,  which  otherwife 
have  combined,  forming  a  banditti,  to  rob  paffengers 
and  plunder  cattle,  of  which  there  are  fo  many  inftances 
upon  record.  As  for  fuch  Britifh  officers  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fervice  as  are  attached  to  battalions,  they  are 
obliged  to  follow  the  fortunes  jmd  dettinations  of  "their 
men,  with  their  refpe&ive  corps,  leading  a  life  often 
replete  with  adventures  of  a  peculiar  nature.  An  in¬ 
dividual  in  fuch  cafes  is  frequently  fecluded  from  thofe 
of  his  own  colour  when  up  the  country,  or  detached 
upon  command,  where  in  a  frontier  garrifon  or  hill  Fort 
m  the  interior  parts  of  India  none  but  natives  are  to  be 
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found.  Here  he  might  live  as  he  p!eafe«,  being  perfecl- 
ly  abfolute  within  his  jurifdi&ion.  Such  tt aliens  being 
lucrative,  with  management  may  produce  great  for¬ 
tunes.  Neither  is  the  condition  hard  to  a  perfon  conver- 
ttmt  in  the  language  of  the  country,  or  that  of  the  Sca¬ 
poys  called  Moors  (which  mott  officers  in  the  company’s 
fervice  acquire)  3  otherwife  the  lofs  of  fociety  is  not  re- 
compenfed  by  other  advantages,  as  you  forget  your  own 
language,  grow  melancholy,  and  pafs  your  days  without 
comfort. 

Ihe  peace  ettablifhment  at  Madras  confiits  of  30  Sea- 
poy  battalions,  but  in  time  of  war  is  augmented  as  oc- 
calion  requires  3  or  frequently  each  corps  is  ttrengthen- 
ed  by  the  addition  of  two  companies,  which  are  redu¬ 
ced  again  in  time  of  peace,  the  officers  remaining  fuper- 
numeraries  in  the  fervice.  In  garrifon  they  are  quar¬ 
tered  in  barracks :  they  live  agreeably  to  the  ufage  of 
the  country,  fieep  on  the  ground  on  a  mat  or  thin  car¬ 
pet.  In  their  perfons  they  are  cleanly,  but  appear  to 
bett  advantage  in  their  uniform.  Off  duly  they  go  as 
the  other  natives  in  poor  circumftances  3  and  have  only 
a  cloth  round  their  middle  and  over  their  fhoulders.  As 
to  the  different  catts,  the  Moormen  or  Muffulmen  afftrt 
pre-eminence,  as  coming  into  the  country  by  conqueft. 
their  perfons  they  are  rather  robuft,  and  in  their 
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tempers  vindi&ive.  Their  religion  and  drefs  is  dittinft 
from  the  Hindoos,  who  are  mild  and  pafiive  in  their 
temper,  faithful,  tteady,  and  good  foldiers.  The  Pa- 
riars  are  inferior  to  the  others,  live  under  different  cir- 
cum fiances,  dwell  in  huts,  and  attociate  not  on  equal 
terms  with  the  rett  3  they  do  all  menial  offices,  are  fer- 
vants  to  Europeans,  and  think  themfelves  happy  when 
by  them  employed,  though  they  are  equally  good  Sea- 
poys. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  company’s  Seapoys,  we 
fha!l  obferve  that  they  are  kindly  attentive  to  their  offi¬ 
cers  when  often  in  circumttances  requiring  their  affill- 
ance;  are  guilty  of  few  vices  ;  and  have  a  ttrong  at¬ 
tachment  for  thofe  who  have  commanded  them.  That 
acute  hiflorian  Dr  Robertfon  has  remarked,  as  a  proof 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  recourfe  in  fimilar  fitua- 
tions  to  the  fame  expedients  that  the  European  powers, 
have,  in  forming  the  ettablifhment  of  thefe  native  troops, 
adopted  the  fame  maxims,  and,  probably  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  have  modelled  their  battalions  of  Seapoys  upon 
the  fame  principles  as  Alexander  the  Great  did  his 
phalanx  of  Perfians. 

SEARCH-warrakt,  in  Law,  a  kind  of  general 
warrant  iffued  by  juttices  of  peace  or  magittrates  of 
towns  for  fearching  all  fufpeCted  places  for  ttolen  goods. 
In  Scotland  this  was  often  done  formerly  5  and  in  fome 
Englifh  law-books  there  are  precedents  requiring  the 
conftable  to  fearch  all  fuch  fufpedled  places  as  he  and 
the  party  complaining  fhall  think  convenient  3  but  fuch 
pra6lice  is  condemned  by  Lord  Hale,  Mr  Hawkins,  and 
the  bett  authorities  both  among  the  Englifh  and  Scotch 
lawyers.  However,  in  cafe  of  a  complaint,  and  oath 
made  of  goods  ttolen,  and  that  the  party  fufpe&s  that 
thofe  goods  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  and  ffiows  the 
caufe  of  fuch  fufpicion,  the  juttice  may  grant  a  warrant 
to  fearch  not  only  that  houfe  but  other  fufpecled  pla¬ 
ces  3  and  to  attach  the  goods,  and  the  party  in  whofe 
cuttody  they  are  found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or 
fome  other  juttice,  to  give  an  account  how  he  came  by 
them,  and  to  abide  fuch  order  as  to  law  fhall  appertain  3 
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her  which  warrant  fhould  be  dire&ed  to 
other  public  officer,  who  may  enter 
^  '  and  make  fearch. 

~  SEARCHER,  an  officer  in  the  cuftoms,  whofe  bu- 
finers  it  is  to  fearch  and  examine  fhips  outwards  bound, 
it’  they  have  any  prohibited  goods  on  board,  &c.  (12 
Car.  II.).  There  are  alfo  fearchers  of  leather,  &c.  See 
Alxager. 

Searcher,.  in  ordnance,  is  an  iron  focket  with 
branches,  from  four  to  eight  in  number,  a  little  bent 
outwards,  with  fmall  points  at  their  ends  j  to  this  fock¬ 
et  is  fixed  a  wooden  handle,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
long,  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  diameter.  After 
the  gun  has  been  fired,  this  fearcher  is  introduced  into 
it,  and  turned  round,  in  order  to  difcover  the  cavities 
within.  The  diftances  of  tliefe  cavities,  if  any  be 
found,  are  then  marked  on  the  oulfide  with  chalk,  when 
another  fearcher  that  has  only  one  point,  about  which  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  tallow  is  put,  is  introduced  to  take 
the  impreftion  of  the  holes  $  and  if  there  be  any  hole,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  or  of  any  confiderable  length, 
the  gun  is  rejected  as  unferviceable. 

SE  ARC  LOTH,  or  Cerecloth,  in  Surgery ,  a  form 
of  external  remedy  fomewhat  harder  than  an  unguent, 
yet  fofter  than  an  emplafter,  though^  it  is  frequently 
ufed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other.  The  cerecloth  is 
always  fuppofed  to  have  wax  in  its  compofition,  which 
diftinguifhes  and  even  denominates  it.  In  effedl,  when 
a  liniment  or  unguent  has  wax  enough  in  it,  it  does  not 
differ  from  a  cerecloth. 

SEASIN,  in  a  lhip,  the  name  of  a  rope  by  which 
the  boat  rides  by  the  fliip’s  fide  when  in  harbour,  &c. 

SEASONING,  the  firft  illnefs  to  which  perfons 
habituated  to  colder  climates  are  fubjeft  on  their  arrival 
onh\  the  Weft  Indies.  This  feafoning,  unlefs  they  live 
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very  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body 
ifes .  (though  fome  people  are  unmolefted  for  many  months), 
feldom  fuffers  them  to  remain  long  before  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  fome  mode  or  other  j  particularly  if  at 
firft;  they  expofe  themfelves  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  or  too 
long  in  the  fun,  or  in  the  night-air }  or  w  hen  the  body 
is  much  heated,  if  they  drink  large  draughts  of  cold  li¬ 
quors,  or  bathe  in  cold  water }  or  ufe  much  exercife  $ 
or  commit  excefs  in  drinking  wane  or  fpirits  ;  or  by 
heating  the  body  and  inflaming  the  blood  \  or  by  fub- 
ietting  themfelves  to  any  caufe  that  may  hidden ly  check 
perforation,  which  at  firft  is  generally  exceffive. 

Some  people,  from  a  favourable  Rate  of  body,  have 
no  feafoning.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  nioft  likely  to  efcape  it.  Women  generally  do  from 
their  temperance,  and  perhaps  their  menftruation  con¬ 
tributes  to  their  fecurity  \  indeed  hot  climates  are  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  delicacy  of  their  habits,  and  fuitablc  to 
their  modes  of  life.  Some  efcape  by  great  regularity 
of  living  ;  fome,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rafti,  called 
the  prickly  heat ;  fome  by  a  great  degree  of  perfora¬ 
tion  ;  and  fome  by  obferving  a  cooling  regimen.  ^  The 
diforders  are  various  that  conftitute  this  feafoning  of 
new-comers  asahey  are  called  j  depending  on  age,  con- 
ftitution,  and  habit  of  body.  But  all  feafoning  difeafes 
are  of  the  inflammatory  kind ;  and  yield  to  antiphlo- 
giftic  treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence.  When 
all  precaution  to  guard  againft  ficknefs  has  failed,  and 
prudence  proved  abortive  to  new-comers,  they  will  have 
this  comfort  at  leaft  for  their  pains,  that  their  diforders 
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will  feldom  be  fevere  or  expenfive,  and  will  generally 
have  a  fpeedy  termination  ^  and  that  their  feafoning,  as 
it  is  emphatically  called,  will  be  removed  by  bleeding,  _ 
a  dofe  of  falls,  reft,  and  a  cooling  regimen. 

Seasoning  of  Timber.  See  Timber. 

SEASONS,  in  Cofmogrqphy ,  certain  portions  or 
quarters  of  the  year,  diftinguithed  by  the  figns  which 
the  fun  then  enters,  or  by  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
fun  }  confequent  on  which  are  different  temperatures 
of  the  air,  different  works  in  tillage,  &c.  See  Wea¬ 
ther. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  feafons,  fpring,  fum- 
mer,  autumn,  and  winter.  The  beginnings  and  endings 
of  each  whereof,  fee  under  its  proper  article.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  the  feafons  anciently  began  differently  fiom 
what  they  now  do  :  wilnefs  the  old  verfes, 

j Oat  Clemens  hyemetn  ;  dat  Petrus  ver  cathedratus  ; 
JEfuat  Urbanus  ;  autumnal  Bartholomews. 

SEAT,  in  the  manege,  is  the  pofture  or  fituation  of 
a  horfeman  upon  the  faddle. 

SEATON,  a  fmall  fifliing  town  on  the  feuth  coaft 
of  Devon,  between  Lyme  and  Sidmouth.  Rifdon  fays 
44  our  learned  antiquarians  would  have  it  to  be  that 
Maridumun  whereof  Antonine  fpake,  placed  between 
Dunnovaria  and  Ifca  5  for  Maridunum  in  Britifh  is  the 
fame  with  Seaton  in  Englifh,  “  a  town  upon  a  hill  by 
the  fea-fide.”  This  place  is  memorable  for  the  Danifti 
princes  landing  there  in  the  year  937. 

SEBACIC  acid,  fo  called,  becaufe  it  is  procured 
from  fat.  For  an  account  of  its  preparation  and  pro¬ 
perties,  fee  Chemistry,  page  540.  and  N°  802. 

St  SEBASTIAN,  a  handfome,  populous,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipufcoa,  with  a 
good  and  well  frequented  harbour.  It  is  feated  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  j  and  the  harbour  fecured  by  two 
moles,  and  a  narrow  entrance  for  the  fhips.  The  town 
is  furrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  to  the  fea-fide  is 
fortified  with  baflions  and  half  moons.  The  ftreels  are 
long,  broad,  and  ftraight,  and  paved  with  white  fiag- 
ftones.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  citadel,  with 
a  garrifon  well  furnifhed  with  cannon.  The  town  car¬ 
ries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  the  greateft  part  of  which  # 
confifls  of  iron  and  fteel,  which  fome  reckon  to  be  the 
beft  in  Europe.  They  alfo  deal  in  wood,  which  comes 
from  Old  Caftile.  W.  Long.  1 . 59.  N.  Lat.  43.  23.— 
The  capital  of  Braftl  in  Souf.h  America  is  likewife  call¬ 
ed  Sebajlian. 

SEBASTIANO,  called  Del  Piombo,  from  an  office 
in  the  lead  mines  given  him  by  Pope  Clement  VII. 
was  an  eminent  Venetian  painter born  in  1485.  ^  He 
Was  firft  a  difciple  of  old^Giovanni  Bellino  *,  continued 
his  ftudies  under  Giorgione  ;  and  having  attained  an 
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excellent  manner  of  colouring,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  infimuated  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo.  He  has  the  name  of  being  the  firft:  who  invented 
the  art  of  preparing  plafter-walls  for  oil-painting  ;  but 
was  fo  flow  and  lazy  in  his  work,  that  other  hands  were 
often  employed  to  finifh  what  he  began.  He  died  in 
1547.  - 

SEBESTEN.  See  Cordia,  Botany  Index .  . 

SEBU7EI,  a  feft  among  the  ancient  Samaritans, 
whom  St  Epiphanius  accufes  of  changing  the  lime  ex- 
pteffed  in  the  law,  for  the  celebration  of  the  great  an¬ 
nual  feafts  off  the  Jews. 
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SEBURAI,  Sebur^i,  a  name  which  the  Jews  give 
to  fuch  of  their  rabbins  or  do&ors  as  lived  and  taught 
. —  fome  time  after  the  finifliing  of  the  Talmud. 

SECACUL,  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  and  was  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  ufed  as  a  provocative  to  venery.  The 
interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
irivgo  •  and  hence  fome  have  fuppofed  that  our  eryjigium 
or  enjngo  was  the  root  meant  by  it :  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  cafe  on  a  ftrift  inquiry,  and  there  is 
lame  reafon  to  believe  that  the  famous  root,  at  this  time 
called  ginfeng ,  was  what  they  meant. 

SEC  ALE,  Rye,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tiiandria  clafs  $  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  4th  order,  Gramma.  See  Botany  and  A- 
gri culture  Index. 

The  cereale ,  or  common  rye,  lias  glumes  with  rough 
fringes.  It  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  many  ages  ago,  and  is  the  only 
fpecies  of  rye  cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  There  are, 
however,  two  varieties,  the  winter  and  fpring  rye. 

1  he  winter  rye,  which  is  larger  in  the  grain  than  the 
fpring  rye,  is  fown  in  autumn- at  the  fame  time  with 
wheat,  and  fometimes  mixed  with  it  ;  but  as  the  rye 
ripens  fooner  than  the  wheat,  this  method  mull  be  very 
exceptionable.  The  fpring  rye  is  fown  along  with  the 
oats,  and  ufually  ripens  as  foon  as  the  winter  rye  $  but 
the  grain  produced  is  lighter,  and  it  is  therefore  fel- 
dom  fown  except  where  the  autumnal  crop  has  failed. 

Rye  is  commonly  fown  on  poor,  dry,  limeftone,  or 
fandy  foils,  where  wheat  will  not  thrive.  By  continu¬ 
ing  to  fow  it  on  fuch  a  foil  for  two  or  three  years,  it 
will  at  length  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  that  which  has 
been  raifed  for  years  on  ftrong  cold  ground. 

Rye  is  commonly  ufed  for  bread  either  alone  or  mix¬ 
ed  with  wheat.  This  mixture  is  called  mejlin ,  and  was 
formerly  a  very  common  crop  in  fome  parts  of  Britain. 

Mr  Marfhall  tells  us,  that  the  farmers  in  Yorkffiire  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  mixed  crop  is  never  affe&ed  by  mildew, 
and  that  a. fmall  quantity  of  rye  fown  among  wheat  will 
prevent  this  deftru&ive  difeafe.  Rye  is  much  ufed  for 
bread  in  foine  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  the 
poor  people.  About  a  century  ago  rye-bread  was  alfo 
much  ufed  in  England  ;  but  being  made  of  a  black 
kind  of  rye,  it  was  of  the  fame  colour,  clammy,  very 
detergent,  and  confequently  not  fo  nourifhing  as  wheat. 

Rye  is  fubjeft  to  a  difeafe  which  the  French  call  er- 
got9  and  the  Englifh  horned  rye  ;  which  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  very  hot  fummer  fuccecds  a  rainy  fpring. 
According  to  liffot,  horned  rye  is  fuch  as  fullers  an 
irregular  vegetation  in  the  middle  fubftance  between 
the  grain  and  the  leaf,  producing  an  excrefcence  of  a 
brow  nidi  colour,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
two-tentlis  of  an  inch  broad.  Bread  made  of  this  kind 
or  rye  has  a  naufeous  acrid  tafte,  and  produces  fpafmo- 
dic  and  grangrenous  diforders.  In  1596,  an  epidemic 
dileafe  prevailed  in  Heffe,  which  the  phyficians  afcribed 
to  bread  made  of  horned  rye.  Some,  we  are  told, 
were  feized  with  an  epilepfy,  and  thefe  feldom  ever  re- 
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covered  ;  others  became  lunatic,  and  continued  ftupid 
the  reft  of  their  lives  :  thofe  who  apparently  recovered 
had  annual  returns  of  their  diforder  in  January  and  Fe¬ 
bruary  }  and  the  difeafe  was  faid  to  be  contagious  at 
leaft  in  a  certain  degree.  The  fa&s  which  we  have 
now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a  work  of  Tiffot,  which 
was  never  printed.  lire  fame  difeafe  was  occaftoned 
by  the.  ufe  of  this  bread  in  feveral  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  years  1648,  1675,  .1702,  1716,  1722, 
and  1736$  and  has  been  very  minutely  defcribed  by 
Hoffman,  A.  O.  Goelicke,  Vater  Burgh  art,  and  J.  A. 
Snnk. 

In  the  year  1709,  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  rye 
railed  in  the  province  of  Salonia  in  France  was  horn¬ 
ed  and  the  furgeon  to  the  hofpital  of  Orleans  had  no 
lefs  than  500  patients  under  his  care  that  were  diftem- 
pered  by  eating  it :  They  were  called  ergots,  from  er~ 
got  (a),  the  French  name  for  horned  rye  $  they  confift- 
ed  chiefly  of  men  and  boys,  the  number  of  women  and 
girls  being  very  fmall.  The  flrft  fymptom  was  a  kind 
of  drunkennefs,  then  the  local  diforder  began  in  the  toes, 
and  thence  extended  fometimes  to  the  thigh,  and  the 
trunk  itfelf,  even  after  amputation,  which  is  a  good 
argument  againft  that  operation  before  the  gangrene  is 
flopped.  & 

In  the  year  1710,  the  celebrated  Fontenelle  defcribes 
a  cafe  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
France,  which  exa&ly  refembles  that  of  the  poor  fa¬ 
mily  at  Wattifham.  A  peafant  at  Blois,  who  had  eaten 
horned  rye  in  bread,  was  feized  with  a  mortification 
which  firft  caufed  all  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  fall  off, 
then  the  toes  of  the  other,  afterwards  the  remainder  of 
the  feet,  and,  laftly,  it  ate  off  the  flelh  of  both  his  legs 
and  thighs,  leaving  the  bones  bare. 

.Horned  rye  is  not  only  hurtful  to  man,  but  to  other 
animals  ;  it  has  been  known  to  deftroy  even  the  flies 
that  fettled  upon  it  $  fheep,  dogs,  deer,  geefe,  ducks, 
fwme,  and  poultry,  that  were  fed  with  it  for  experi¬ 
ment,  died  miferably,  fome  convulfed,  others  mortified 
and  ulcerated. 

.  SECANT,  in  Geojnetry ,  a  line  that  cuts  another  or 
divides  it  into  parts.  The  fecant  of  a  circle  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  circumference  on  one  fide  to  a  point 
without  the  circumference  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  de- 
monftrated  by  geometers,  that  of  feveral  fecants  drawn 
to  the  fame  point,  that  is  the  longeft  which  paffes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  portions,  however, 
of  thefe  feveral  fecants  that  are  without  the  circle  are  fo 
much  the  greater  as  they  recede  from  the  centre,  and 
the  leaft  external  portion  is  of  that  fecant  which  paffes 
through  it. 

Secant,  in  Trigonometry,  denotes  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  which,  cutting  the  circum¬ 
ference,  proceeds  till  it  meets  with  a  tangent  to  the  fame 
circle.  See  Geometry. 

Line  of  SECANTS ,  one  of  thofe  lines  or  fcales  which 
are  ufually  put  upon  fe&ors.  See  SECTOR,  n°  1 2.  t 

SECEDERS,  a  numerous  body  of  Prefbyterians  In  Seceder*, 
Scotland,  who  have  withdrawn  from  the  communion 
of  the  effabliflied  church.  As  they  take  up  their 
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ground  upon  the  eftabliffiment  of  religion  from  1638  to 
1650,  which  they  hold  to  be  the  pureft  period  of  the 
Scottilh  church,  we  fhall  introduce  our  account  of  them 
by  a  lhort  view  of  ecclefiaftical  hiltory  from  that  pe¬ 
riod  to  the  era  of  their  feceffion.  With  our  ufual  can¬ 
dour  and  impartiality  we  mean  to  give  a  fair  ftatement 
of  thofe  events  with  which,  as  they  lay,  their  feceffion  is 
connected. 

James  I.  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  his  death 
entertained  a  wilh  to  form  the  church  of  Scotland  as 
much  as  poffible  upon  the  model  of  that  in  England, 
his  fon  Charles,  with  the  aftiftance  of  Archbilhop  Laud, 
endeavoured  to  carry  the  defign  into  execution,  by  eita- 
blilhing  canons  for  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  and  introdu¬ 
cing  a  liturgy  into  the  public  fervice  of  the  church. — 
Numbers  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  ranks  took  the 
alarm  at  what  they  confidered  to  be  a  bold  and  dan¬ 
gerous  innovation  5  and  after  frequent  applications  to 
the  throne,  they  at  lafl  obtained  the  royal  proclamation 
for  a  free  parliament  and  general  affembly.  The  affem- 
bly  met  in  1638,  and  began  their  labours  with  a  repeal 
of  all  the  ads  of  the  lix  preceding  parliaments,  which 
had  favoured  the  deligns  of  James.  They  condemned 
the  liturgy,  together  with  every  branch  of  the  hierarchy. 
They  cited  all  the  Scottilh  bifhops  to  their  bar  }  and 
after  having  excommunicated  nine  of  them,  and  depofed 
five  from  their  epifcopal  office,  they  reltored  kirk-fef- 
fions,  prelbyteries,  and  fynods  provincial  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional.  See  Presbyterians. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  ratified  by  the  parliament 
which  met  in  1640.  The  law  of  patronage  was  in  full 
force  for  feveral  years  after  this  period  \  yet  great  care 
was  taken  that  no  minifler  fhould  be  obtruded  on  the 
Chriftian  people  contrary  to  their  inclinations  5  and  in 
1649  it  was  aboliffied  as  an  oppreffive  grievance. 

The  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  changed  the 
face  of  affairs  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  All  that  the 
general  affembly  had  done  from  1638  to  1650  was  ren¬ 
dered  null  and  void,  the  covenants  were  pronounced  to 
be  urdawful,  epifcopacy  was  reftored,  and  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  in  all 
caufes  civil  and  ecclefiaftical.  During  this  period  the 
Prefbyterians  were  fubjeded  to  fines  and  imprifonment, 
while  numbers  of  them  were  publicly  executed  for  their 
adherence  to  their  political  and  religious  tenets. 

The  Revolution  in  1688  gave  a  different  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  church.  The  firft  parliament  which  met 
after  that  event,  aboliffied  prelacy  and  the  king’s  fupre- 
macy  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs.  They  ratified  the  Weft- 
minfter  Confeffion  of  Faith,  together  with  the  Preffiy- 
terian  form  of  church-government  and  difcipline,  “  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  mofi  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  godlinefs,  and  the 
eftabliffiment  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within  thefe 
realms.”  That  fame  parliament  aboliffied  patronage, 
and  lodged  the  eledion  of  minifters  in  the  hands  of 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  confent  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  true  Proteffant  re¬ 
ligion  was  ratified  and  eftabliffied,  together  with  the 
Preffiyterian  form  of  church-government  and  difcipline  5 
and  the  unalterable  continuance  of  both  was  declared  to 
be  an  effential  condition  of  the  union  of  the  two  king¬ 
doms  in  all  time  coming.  In  1  *7 1  2  the  law  refpeding 
patronage  was  revived,  in  refentment,  it  has  been  faitf, 
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of  that  warm  attachment  which  the  church  of  Scotland  Seeeckr*.- 
difcovered  to  the  family  of  Hanover ;  but  the  feverity  Y'—J 
of  that  law  was  greatly  mitigated  by  the  firft  parliament 
of  George  I.  ifat.  50.  by  which  it  is  enaded,  that,  if 
the  prefen  tee  do  not  fignify  his  acceptance,  the  prefen- 
tation  ffiall  become  void  and  null  in  law.  The  church, 
however,  did  not  avail  herfelf  of  this  ftatute  j  and  an 
event  which  happened  not  many  years  afterwards  gave 
rife  to  the  fecejjioti . 

In  1732  more  than  40  minifters  prefented  an  addrefs~.j  ^ 
to  the  general  affembly,  fpecifying  in  a  variety  of  in-  ®  4 
fiances  what  they  confidered  to  be  great  defections  from 
the  eftabliffied  conftitution  of  the  church,  and  craving 
a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances.  A  petition  to  the  fame 
effeCt,  fubfcribed  by  feveral  hundreds  of  elders  and  pri¬ 
vate  Chriftians,  was  offered  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  the 
aflembly  refufed  a  hearing  to  both,  and  enaded,  that 
the  election  of  minifters  to  vacant  charges,  where  an  ac¬ 
cepted  prefentation  did  not  take  place,  fhould  be  com¬ 
petent  only  to  a  conjunCt  meeting  of  elders  and  heri¬ 
tors,  being  Proteftants.  To  this  aCt  many  objections 
were  made  by  numbers  of  minifters  and  private  Chri¬ 
ftians.  They  afferted  that  more  than  30  to  one  in 
every  pariffi  were  not  poffeffed  of  landed  property,  and 
were  on  that  account  deprived  of  what  they  deemed 
their  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  paftors.  It  was 
alfo  faid,  that  this  aCt  was  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
honour  and  intereft  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  the  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  people  5  and  in  fine,  that  it  was  direCtly 
contrary  to  the  appointment  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and  the- 
pradice  of  the  apoftles,  when  they  filled  up  the  firft: 
vacancy  in  the  apoftolic  college,  and  appointed  the 
eleCtion  of  deacons  and  elders  in  the  primitive  church* 

—Many  of  thofe  alfo  who  were  thought  to  be  the 
beft  friends  of  the  church,  expreffed  their  fears  that 
this  aCt  would  have  a  tendency  to  overturn  the  ecclefi¬ 
aftical  conftitution  which  was  eftabliffied  at  the  Revo¬ 
lution. 

Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine,  minifler  at  Stirling,  diftin-  They  op- 
guiftied  himfelf  by  a  bold  and  determined  oppofition  topofe  the 
the  meafures  of  the  affembly  in  1732*  Being  at  that  meafurest,f 
time  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  he^^er.ai 
opened  the  meeting  at  Perth  with  a  fermon  from  Pfalm  &  £  '* 

cxviii.  22.  “  The  ftone  which  the  builders  rejeCled  is 
become  the  head  ftone  of  the  corner.”  In  the  courfe 
of  his  fermon  he  remonftrated  with  no  fmall  degree  of 
freedom  againft  the  aCt  of  the  preceding  affembly  with 
regard  to  the  fettlement  of  minifters,  and  alleged  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  eftablifh- 
ed  conftitution  of  the  church.  A  formal  complaint 
was  lodged  againft  him  for  uttering  feveral  offenfive  ex- 
preffions  in  his  fermon  before  the  fynod.  Many  or 
the  members  declared  that  they  heard  him  utter  no¬ 
thing  but  found  and  feafonable  doCtrine  ;  but  his  accu- 
fers  infilling  on  their  complaint,  obtained  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  of  fynod  to  coiled  what  were 
called  the  offenfive  expreffions,  and  to  lay  them  before 
the  next  diet  in  writing.  This  was  done  accordingly 
and  Mr  Erfkine  gave  in  his  anfwers  to  every  article  of 
the  complaint.  After  three  days  warm  reafoning  on 
this  affair,  the  fynod  by  a  majority  of  fix  found  him 
cenfurable  \  againft  which  fentence  he  protefted,  and  por 
appealed  to  the  next  general  affembly.  When  the  af- their  mini- 
fembly  met  in  May  1733,  it  affirmed  the  fentence  offers  are 
the  fynod,  and  appointed  Mr  Erfkine  to  be  rebuked  Ccnfurc{b » 

and 
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Sectders.  and  admonilhed  from  the  chair.  Upon  which  he  pro- 
tefted,  that,  as  tlie  affembly  had  found  him  cenfurable, 
and  had  rebuked  him  for  doing  what  he  conceived  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  and  the  ftandards  of 
the  church,  he  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  preach  the  fame 
truths,  and  to  teftify  againft  the  fame  or  fimilar  evils,  on 
every  proper  occafion.  To  this  proteft  MefTrs  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilfon  minifler  at  Perth,  Alexander  Monciief 
minifter  at  Abernethy,  and  James  Fjfher  minifter  at 
Kinclaven,  gave  in  a  written  adherence,  under  the  form 
of  initrument ;  and  thefe  four  withdrew,  intending  to 
return  to  their  refpedlive  charges,  and  a£l  agreeably  to 
their  proteft  whenever  they  fhould  have  an  opportuni¬ 
ty.  Had  the  affair  refted  here,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  feceftion  ;  but  the  affembly  refolving  to  carry 
on  the  procefs,  cited  them  by  their  officer  to  compear 
next  day.  They  obeyed  the  citation )  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  retire  with  them,  in  order  to  perfuade 
them  to  withdraw  their  proteft.  The  committee  ha¬ 
ving  reported  that  they  ftill  adhered  to  their  proteft, 
the  affembly  ordered  them  to  appear  before  the  com- 
miftion  in  Auguft  following  and  retradl  their  proteft  ; 
and  if  they  ftiould  not  comply  and  teftify  their  for- 
row  for  their  condudl,  the  commiftion  was  empowered 
to  fufpend  them  from  the  exercife  of  their  miniftry, 
with  certification  that  if  they  fhould  a£t  contrary  to  faid 
fentence,  the  commiftion  fhould  proceed  to  an  higher 
cenfure. 

5  The  commiftion  met  in  Auguft  accordingly  ;  and  the 
frorrTthe  ^our  m^n^ers  ffdl  adhering  to  their  proteft,  were  fuf- 
exercife  of  pended  from  the  exercife  of  their  office,  and  cited  to 
their  office,  the  next  meeting  of  the  commiftion  in  November  fol¬ 
lowing.  From  this  fentence  feveral  minifters  and  elders, 
members  of  the  commiftion,  diffented.  The  commif- 
fion  met  in  November,  and  the  fufpended  minifters 
compeared.  Addreffes,  reprefentations,  and  letters  from 
feveral  fynods  and  prelbyteries,  relative  to  the  bufinefs 
now  before  the  commiftion,  were  received  and  read. 
The  fynods  of  Dumfries,  Murray,  Rofs,  Angus  and 
Mearns,  Perth  and  Stirling,  craved  that  the  commif- 
fion  would  delay  proceeding  to  a  higher  cenfure.  The 
fynods  of  Galloway  and  Fife,  as  alfo  the  preibytery  of 
Dornoch,  addreffedthe  commiftion  for  lenity,  tendernefs, 
and  forbearance,  towards  the  fufpended  minifters ;  and 
the  prclhyteiy  of  Aberdeen  reprefented,  that  in  their 
judgement,  the  fentence  of  fufpenfion  inffi6led  on  the 
forefaid  minifters  was  too  high,  and  that  it  was  a  ftreich 

k;  of  eccleffaftical  authority.  Many  members  of  the  com¬ 

miftion  reafoned  in  the  fame  manner,  and  alleged  that 
the  aft  and  fentence  of  laft  affembly  did  not  oblige  them 
to  proceed  to  an  higher  cenfure  at  this  meeting  of  the 
commiftion.  The  queftion,  however,  was  put,  Proceed 
to  an  higher  cenfure,  or  not  ?  and  the  votes  being 
numbered,  were  found  equal  on  both  ffdes  :  upon  which 
Mr  John  Goldie  the  moderator  gave  his  calling  vote 
to  proceed  to  a  higher  cenfure  \  which  ftands  in  their 
minutes  in  thefe- words:  “  The  commiftion  did  and 
hereby  do  loofe  the  relation  of  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine 
minifter  at  Stirling,  Mr  William  Wilfon  minifter  at 
Perlh,  Mr  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at  Abernethy, 

6  and  Mr  James  Fiftier  minifter  at  Ivinclaven,  to  their  re* 
deprived  of  fpe&ive  charges,  and  declare  them  no  longer  minifters 
their  li-  Df  this  church  5  and  do  hereby  prohibit  all  minifters  of 
vings;  this  church  to  employ  them,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  mi- 

nifterial  fun&ion.  And  the  commiftion  do  declare  the 
2 
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churches  of  the  faid  minifters  vacant  from  and  after  the  Secede  r?. 
date  of  this  fentence.”  , 

This  fentence  being  intimated  to  them,  they  proleft- 
ed,  that  their  minifterial  office  and  relation  to  their  re- 
ipe&ive  charges  ftiould  be  held  as  valid  as  if  no  fuch 
fentence  had  paffed;  and  tliat  they  w’ere  now  obliged  to 
make  a  fecejfion  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  ecclelia- 
ftical  courts  \  and  that  it  lhall  be  lawful  and  warrantable 
for  them  to  preach  the  gofpel,  and  di (charge  every  branch 
of  the  paftoral  office,  according  to  the  w  ord  of  God  and 
the  eftabliftied  principles  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Ralph  Erfkine  minifter  at  Dunfermline,  Mr  Thomas 
Mair  minifter  at  Orwel,  Mr  .lolin  MfLaren  minifter  at 
Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Currie  minifter  at  Kingtaffie,  Mr 
James  Wardlaw  minifter  at  Dunfermline,  and  Mr  Tho¬ 
mas  Nairn  minifter  at  Abbotfhal,  protefted  againft  the 
fentence  of  the  commiftion,  and  that  it  ftiould  be  lawful 
for  them  to  complain  of  it  to  any  fubfequent  general  af¬ 
fembly  of  the  church. 

The  feceftion  propeily  commenced  at  this  date.  And 
accordingly  the  tje&ed  minifters  declared  in  their  pro¬ 
teft  that  they  were  laid  under  the  difagreeable  neceftity 
of  feceding,  not  from  the  principles  and  conftitution  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  to  which,  they  faid,  they  fted- 
faftly  adhered,  but  from  the  prefent  church-courts, 

W’hich  had  thrown  them  out  from  minifterial  communion. 

The  affembly,  however,  which  met  in  May  1734  did  fo 
far  modify  the  above  fentence,  that  they  empowered 
the  fynod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to  receive  the  eje&ed 
minifters  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  reft  ore 
them  to  their  refpe£live  charges  ;  but  with  this  exprefs 
direction,  “  that  the  faid  fynod  fhould  not  take  upon 
them  to  judge  of  the  legality  or  foimality  of  the  former 
procedure  of  the  church  judicatories  in  relation  to  this 
affair,  or  either  approve  or  cenfure  the  fame.”  As  this 
appointment  neither  condemned  the  ac \  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  affembly  nor  the  conduft  of  the  commiftion,  the 
feceding  minifters  confidered  it  to  be  rather  an  a£l  of 
grace  than  of  juftice,  and  therefore  they  faid  they  could 
not  return  to  the  church-courts  upon  this  ground  ;  and 
they  publifhed  to  the  w-orld  the  reafons  of  their  refufal, 
and  the  terms  upon  v;hich  they  were  willing  to  return 
to  the  communion  of  the  eftabliftied  church.  They  now 
erefled  themfelves  into  an  eccleftaftical  court,  which  they 
called  the  A  [[delated  PreJbnjtery ,  and  preached  occafton- 
ally  to  numbers  of  the  people  who  joined  them  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  They  alfo  publifhed  what 
they  called  an  A&,  Declaration ,  a?id  Teftimony ,  to  the 
do&rine,  worfhip,  government,  and  difeipline  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  againft  feveral  inftances,  as 
they  faid,  of  defe&ion  from  thefe,  both  in  former  and  in 
the  prefent  times.  Some  time  after  this  feveral  minifters, 
of  the  eftabliftied  church  joined  them,  and  the  Affociat- 
ed  Prefbytery  now  confffted  of  eight  minifters.  Jdut 
the  general  affembly  which  met  in  1738  finding  that 
the  number  of  Seceders  was  much  increafed,  ordered 
the  eight  minifters  to  be  ferved  with  a  libel,  and  to  be 
cited  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  affembly  in  1739. 

They  now  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  conftituted  preiby¬ 
tery,  and  having  foimally  declined  the  aflembly’s  autho-  7 
rity,  they  immediately  withdrew.  The  affembly  which  and  degra- 
met  next  year  depofed  them  from  the  office  of  the  mini-^ed* 
ftrv  j  which,  however,  they  continued  to  exercife  in 
their  refpeiftive  congregations,  who  ftill  adhered  to  them, 
and  ereded  meeting  houfes,  where  they  preached  till 
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Seceders  their  death.  Mr  James  Fi liter,  the  lad  furvivor  of  them, 
was?  by  an  unanimous  cali  in  1741,  transited  from 
Kinclaven  to  G;afgow,  where  he  continued  in  the  excr- 
cife  of  his  minidry  among  a  numerous  congregation, 
refpe&ed  by  ail  ranks  in  that  large  city,  and  died  in 
1773'  much  regretted  by  his  people  and  friends.  In 
1 745  the  feceding  minifters  were  become  fo  numerous, 
that  they  were  erected  into  three  different  prefbyteries, 
under  one  fynod,  when  a  very  unprofitable  difpute  di¬ 
vided  them  into  two  parties. 

The  burgefs  oath  in  fome  of  the  royal  boroughs  of 
Scotland  contains  the  following  claufe  :  u  I  profefs 
and  allow  with  my  heart  the  true  religion  prefently 
profefled  -within  this  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws 
thereof.  I  will  abide  at  and  defend  the  fame  to  my 
life’s  end,  renouncing  the  Romifh  religion  called  Pa- 
piftryP  Meffis  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erfkine,  James 
Either,  and  others,  affirmed  that  this  claufe  was  no  w-ay 
contrary  to  the  principles  on  which  the  feceffion  was 
formed,  and  that  therefore  every  Seceder  might  lawfully 
fwear  it.  Meflrs  Alexander  Moncrief,  Thomas  Mair, 
Adam  Gib,  and  others,  contended  on  the  other  hand 
that  the  [wearing  of  the  above  claufe  was  a  virtual  re¬ 
nunciation  of  their  teftimony.  And  this  controverfy  was 
fo  keenly  agitated,  that  they  fplit  into  twro  different' 
parties,  and  now  met  in  different  fynods.  Thofe  of 
them  wdio  alfert  the  lawfulnefs  of  fwearing  the  burgefs 
oath  are  called  Burghers ,  and  the  other  party  who  con¬ 
demn  it  are  called  Antiburgher  Seceder s.  Each  party 
claiming  to  itfelf  the  lawful  conftitution  of  the  Ajfocicite 
Synod,  the  Antiburghers,  after  feveral  previous  fleps, 
excommunicated  the  Burghers  on  the  ground  of  their 
fin  and  of  their  contumacy  in  it.  This  rupture  took 
place  in  1747,  fince  wffiich  period  no  attempts  to  effe£l 
a  reunion  have  been  fuccefsful.  They  remain  under  the 
jurifdidtion  of  different  fynods,  and  hold  feparate  com¬ 
munion,  although  much  of  their  former  hoftllity  has 
been  laid  afide.  The  Antiburghers  confider  the  Burgh¬ 
ers  as  too  lax  and  not  fufficiently  ffedfaif  to  their  tef- 
timony.  The  Burghers  on  the  other  hand  contend 
that  the  Antiburghers  ate  too  rigid,  in  that  they  have 
introduced  new7  term£  of  communion  into  the  fociety. 
The  Antiburghers  having  adopted  ideas  w7ilh  regard  to 
what  they  call  covenanting ,  which  the  Burghers  never 
approved  (a),  have  been  in  ufe  of  renewing  in  their 
feveral  congregations  the  Scottifh  Covenant,  by  caufing 
their  people  formally  fwear  to  maintain  it.  In  other 
refpe&s  the  differences  between  the  two  parties  are  not 
material.  The  Antiburghers  are  mofl  numerous  on 
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north  of  the  Tay,  and  the  Burghers  on  the  fouth  Secedes. 
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thofe  who  aie  commonly  called  the  Burgher  Seceders.  the  Burgh- 
Thefe  have  a  greater  number  of  people  in  their  com-  er  Seceders. 
munion  than  the  Antiburghers,  and  for  fome  years 
pall  they  have  greatly  increafed  in  the  fouthern  and 
weftern  diftridls  of  Scotland.  As  there  were  among 
them  from  the  commencement  of  their  feceffion  feveral 
ftudents  wrho  had  been  educated  at  one  or  other  of  the 
univerfities,  they  appointed  one  of  their  miniffers  to  give 
le£tures  in  theology,  and  *  ain  up  candidates  for  the 
minilily.  Meflrs  William  Wilfon  minifter  at  Pertly 
and  Alexander  Moncrief  minifter  at  Abernethy  were 
their  prdfeficrs  of  theology  before  their  feparation  from 
the  Antiburghers. 

Since  that  period  Mr  Ebenezer  Erfkine  minifter  at 
Stirling,  Pvlr  James  Fifher  minifter  at  Giafgow7,  Mr 
John  Swanfton  minifter  at  Kinrofs,  and  Air  John  Brown 
minifter  at  Haddington,  have  fucceeded  each  other  in 
this  office.  At  prefent  Mr  George  Lawfon  minifter 
at  Selkirk  is  their  profelfor  of  theology,  and  there 
are  between  thirty  and  forty  ftudents  who  attend  Ills 
leflures  annually.  The  number  of  their  minifters  is 
about  an  hundred,  and  each  of  their  congregations 
contains  from  twTo  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  thou- 
fand  perfons ;  and  there  are  among  them  at  prefent 
more  than  twenty  vacant  charges.  Where  a  congrega¬ 
tion  is  very  numerous,  as  in  Stirling,  Dunfermline,  and 
Perth,  it  is  formed  into  a  collegiate  charge,  and  provi¬ 
ded  with  two  minifters.  They  are  ere&ed  into  fix  dif¬ 
ferent  prefbyteries,  united  in  one  general  fynod,  which 
commonly  meets  at  Edinburgh  in  May  and  Septem¬ 
ber  (b).  They  have  alfo  a  fynod  in  Ireland  compofed 
of  three  or  four  different  prefbyteries.  They  are  legally 
tolerated  in  Ireland  •,  and  government  fome  years  ago 
granted  500I.  per  annum,  and  of  late  an  additional 
500I.  which,  when  divided  among  them,  affords  to 
each  minifter  about  20I.  over  and  above  the  ftipend 
which  he  receives  from  his  hearers.  Thefe  have  befides 
a  prefbytery  in  Nova  Scotia  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  it  is  x 

faid,  that  the  Burgher  and  the  Antiburgher  minifters  re- 
fiding  in  the  United  States  formed  a  coalition  and 
joined  in  a  general  fynod,  which  they  call  the  Synod  of 
New  York  and  Pennfyhania.  They  all  preach  the  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  the  Weftminfter  Confeffion  of  Faith 
and  Catechifms,  as  they  believe  thefe  to  be  founded  on 
the  facred  feriptures.  They  catechife  their  hearers 
publicly,  and  vifit  them  from  houfe  to  lioufe  once  every 

year.  - 


(a)  This  is  the  account  which  the  Burghers  give  of  their  own  notions  refpe&ing  the  covenant.  One  of  the 
moft  enlightened  of  their  opponents,  however,  allures  us  that  they  acknowledge  covenanting  to  be  a  moral  duty , 
and  that  the  folemn  vows  of  our  anceftors  are  obligatory.  But  llnce  the  breach  in  the  fynod  they  have  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  *,  giving,  as  their  reafon,  that  this  is  not  the  proper  feafon. 

(B)  The  conftitution  of  the  Antiburgher  church  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  Burghers.  The  fupreme 
court  among  them  is  defigned  The  General  A  jjociate  Synod,  having  under  its  jurifdi&ion  three  provincial  fynods 
in  Scotland  and  one  in  Ireland.  In  the  former  country  there  are  eleven  prefbyteries  \  in  the  latter,  four.  I  hey 
have  a  few7  congregations  in  England,  and  a  prefbytery  in  conne&ion  with  them  in  North  America.  The 
number  of  minifters  belonging  to  the  general  fynod  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-feven  *,  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
nineteen  vacancies.  They,  as  well  as  the  Burgher  Seceders,  have  a  profeffor  of  theology,  wffiofe  leftures  every 
candidate  for  the  office  of  a  preacher  is  obliged  to  attend,  wre  have  been  told,  for  no  lefs  than  five  or  fix,feffions  l 
Surely  the  feffion  muft  be  of  fhort  duration. 
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year.  They  will  not  give  the  Lord’s  {upper  to  thofe 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the  gofpel,  nor  to 
fuch  as  are  fcandalous  and  immoral  in  their  lives. 
They  condemn  private  baptifm,  nor  will  they  admit 
thofe  who  are  grofsly  ignorant  and  profane  to  be  fpon- 
fors  for  their  children.  Believing  that  the  people  have 
a  natural  right  to  choofe  their  own  pallors,  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  minifters  always  proceeds  upon  a  popu¬ 
lar  ele&ipn  j  and  the  candidate  who  is  ele&ed  by  the 
majority  is  ordained  among  them.  Convinced  that  the 
charge  of  fouls  is  a  trull  of  the  greateft  importance, 
they  carefully  watch  over  the  morals  of  their  lludents, 
and  direfl  them  to  fuch  a  cburfe  of  reading  and  ftudy 
as  they  judge  moll  proper  to  qualify  them  for  the  pro¬ 
fitable  difcharge  of  the  palloral  duties.  *  At  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  their  minillers  they  ufe  a  formula  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  ellablilhed  church,  which  their 
minillers  are  bound  to  fubfcribe  when  called  to  it  j  and 
if  any  of  them  teach  dodlrines  contrary  to  the  Scriptures 
or  the  Wellminlter  ConfelTion  of  Faith,  they  are  fure  of 
being  thrown  out  of  their  communion.  By  this  means 
uniformity  of  fentiment  is  preferved  among  them  ;  nor 
has  any  of  their  minillers,  excepting  one,  been  profecuted 
for  error  in  doftrine  lince  the  commencement  of  their 
fecelfion. 

They  believe  that  the  holy  fcriptures  are  the  foie 
criterion  of  truth,  and  the  only  rule  to  diredl  mankind 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  the  chief  and  eternal  good  j 
and  that  “  the  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  all  controver- 
fles  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  the  decrees 
of  councils, .  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  do&rines  of 
men  and  private  fpirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in 
whofe  fentence  we.  are  to  reft,  can  be  no  other  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  fpeaking  in  the  Scriptures.,,  They  are 
fully  perfuaded,  however,  that  the  llandards  of  public 
authority  in  the  church  of  Scotland  exhibit  a  jull  and 
confident  view  of  the  meaning  and  delign  of  the  holy 
fcriptures  with  regard  to  dodlrine,  worlhip,  government, 
and  difcipline  and  they  in  fo  far  differ  from  the  diflent- 
ers  in  England,  in  that  they  hold  thefe  llandards  to  be 
not  only  articles  of  peace  and  a  tell  of  orthodoxy,  but 
as  a  bond  of  union  and  fellowlhip.  They  confider  a 
fimple  declaration  of  adherence  to  the  fcriptures  as  too 
equivocal  a  proof  of  unity  in  fentiment,  becaufe  Arians, 
Socinians,  and  .Arminians,  make  fuch  a  confeffion  of 
their  faith,  while  they  retain  fentiments  which  they 
(the  Seceders)  apprehend  are  fubverfive  of  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gofpel.  They  believe  that  Jcfus  Chrift 
is.  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  which  is 
his  body  *,  that  it  is  his  foie  prerogative  to  ena£l  laws 
for  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this 
tyorld }  and  that  the  church  is  not  polfelfed  of  a  legifla- 
tive,  but  only  of  an  executive  power,  to  be  exercifed  in 
explaining  and  applying  to  their  proper  objects  and  ends 
thofe  laws  which  Chrift  hath  publilhed  in  the  fcriptures. 
*1  hofe  doflrines  which  they  teach  relative  to  faith  and 
pradlice  are  exhibited  at  great  length  in  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Weftminfter  Affembly’s  Shorter  Catechifm, 
by  way  of  quellion  and  anfvver,  in  two  volumes,  com- 
pofed  chiefly  by  Mr  James  Filher  late  of  Glafeow,  and 
publilhed  by  delire  of  their  fynod. 

For  thefe  50  years  pall,  the  grounds  of  their  fecelfion, 
they,  allege,  have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  public 
adminiftrations  of  the  ellablilhed  church,  and  particular¬ 
ly  by  the  uniform  execution  of  the  law  refpedling  patro- 
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nagc,  winch,  they  fay,  has  obliged  many  thoufands  of  Seceders, 
private  Chrillians  to  withdraw  from  the  paridi-churches  l— v*— 
and  join  their  fociety. 

.  is  certain,  however,  that  their  number  has  rapidly 
increafed  of  late,  efpecially  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom.  They  have  three  different  congregations  in 
Edinburgh,  two  in  Glalgow,  and  two  in  London,  be- 
fides  feveral  others  in  the  north  of  England.  In  moll 
of  their  congregations  they  celebrate  the  Lord’s  fup per 
twice  in.  the  year,  and  they  catechife  their  young  people 
concerning  their. knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion 
pievioufly  to  their  &dmiflion  to  that  facrament.  When 
any  of  them,  fall  into  the  fin  of  fornication  or  adultery, 
the  fcandal  is  regularly  purged  according  to  the  form 
of  procefs  in  the  ellablilhed  church ;  and  thofe  of  the 
delinquents  who  do  not  fubmit  to  adequate  cenlure  are 
publicly  declared  to  be  fugitives  from  difcipline,  and 
are  expelled  the  fociety.  They  never  accept  a  fum  of 
money  as  a  commutation  for  the  offence.  They  con¬ 
demn  all  clandelline  and  irregular  marriages,  nor  will 
they  marry  any  perfons  unlefs  they  have  been  proclaimed 
in  the  parilh-church  on  two  different  Lord’s  days  at  lead.  I2 
When  they  feparated  from  the  ellablilhed  church,  and  politi 
they  remained  firm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Hate  5  andcal  Princi“ 
they  were  not  many  years  formed  into  a  diftindl  fociety,  pIcs‘ 
when  they  expelled  from  their  communion  a  Mr  Thomas 
Nairn  miuifter  at.  Kirkcaldy,  who  had  taught  dodlrines 
inimical  to  the  civil  government  of  the  nation.  In  1 745 
there  was  not  one  of  their  number  who  joined  the  pre¬ 
tender  to  the  Britifh  crown.  They  are  Hill  of  the  fame 
fentiments  5  and  in  their  public  affemblies  they  always 
pray  for  our  fovereign  King  George,  with  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  and  for  all  who  are  in  authority  under  them.  They 
are  fo  far  from  wilhing  the  overthrow  of  the  prefent  ci¬ 
vil  government,  that  when  the  nation  was  lately  in  dan* 
ger  of  being  thrown  into  a  fermentation  by  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  inflammatory  and  feditious  writings,  they  warmly 
recommended  peace  and  order  in  fociety.  The  fame  re¬ 
marks,  we  believe,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Anti¬ 
burgher  feceders.  No  legal  difqualifications,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  the  diffenters  in  England,  exclude  them  from 
any  place  of  public  truft  in  the  municipal  government 
of  the  country j  and  fome  of  them  are  frequently  in  the 
magiftracy  of  the  royal  boroughs.  They  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  legally  tolerated,  but  are  fupported  by  the  miid- 
nefs  of  adminiftration  and  the  liberal  fpirit  of  the  times. 

Avowing  their  adherence  to  the  dodlrines  contained  in 
the  public  llandards  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  prefbyterian  form  of  government,  from  which 
they  never  intended  to  fecede,  they  deny  that  they  are 
either  fchifmatics  or  fedtaries,  as  they  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  called  :  and  wdien  they  withdrew  from  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  courts,  they  did  not,  they  fay,  conflitute  a 
church  of  their  own,  different  from  the  national  church, 
but  profefs  to  be  a  part  of  that  church,  endeavouring  to 
hold  by  her  reformed  principles,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
deviations  from  them  which  they  have  fpecified  in  their  13 
AB  and  TeJHmony .  Mod  of  them  live  in  habits  of Their  raG* 
friendfhip  and  intimacy  with  their  brethren  of  the  efia-<leratl0n* 
blifhment,  and  they  profefs  an  affedlionate  regard  for 
all  thofe  of  every  denomination  who  love  Jefus  Clirift 
in  fincerity  and  truth.  In  the  late  re-exhibition  of  their 
teftimony,  they  have  declared  to  the  world,  that,  were 
the  grounds  of  their  feceflion  happily  removed,  they 
Would  account  it  one  of  the  moil  Angular  felicities  of 
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their  time  to  return  with  pleafure  to  the  communion  of  gardens, 
the  eftablifhed  church. 

SECHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  mo* 
noecia  clafs ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  34th  order,  Cucurbitcicece .  See  Botany  Index . 

SECKENDORF,  Guy  Lewis  d e,  a  very  learned 
German,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
was  born  at  Aurach  in  Franconia  in  1626.  He  was 
a  good  linguift,  learned  in  law,  hiftory,  and  divinity  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  tolerable  painter  and  engra¬ 
ver.  He  was  honourably  employed  by  feveral  of  the 
German  princes  }  and  died  counsellor  of  ftate  to  Fre¬ 
deric  III.  ele&or  of  Brandenburg,  and  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Halle,  in  1692.  He  wrote  many 
books,  particularly  M  A  hiftory  and  defence  of  the 
Lutheran  religion,”  2  vols  folio,  Frankfort,  1602,  in 
Latin. 

SECKER,  Thomas,  a  learned  and  refpe&able  pre¬ 
late  of  the  church  of  England,  was  born,  in  1693,  at  a 
village  called  Sibthorfi,  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  in  Not- 
tmghamfhire.  His  father  was  a  Proteftant  diftenter,  a 
pious,  virtuous,  and  fenfible  man  ;  who,  having  a  fmall 
paternal  fortune,  followed  no  profeflion.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Mr  Brough,  a  fubftantial  gentle¬ 
man  farmer  of  Shelton  in  the  fame  county.  He  recei¬ 
ved  his  education  at  feveral  private  fchools  and  acade¬ 
mies  in  the  country,  being  obliged,  by  various  accidents, 
frequently  to  change  his  mafters. 

Notwithftanding  this  difadvantage,  he  had  at  the  age 
of  19  not  only  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  read  the  beft  writers  in  both  languages,  but 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  \  had  learned  geography,  logic,  algebra, 
geometry,  conic  fe&ions,  and  gone  through  a  courfe  of 
lectures  on  Jewifh  antiquities  and  other  points,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  critical  ftudy  of  the  Bible.  He  had  been 
deftined  by  his  father  for  orders  among  the  Diftenters. 

With  this  view,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  education, 
his  ftudies  were  chiefly  turned  towards  divinity,  in  which 
he  had  made  fuch  quick  advances,  that  by  the  time  he 
was  23  he  had  carefully  read  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  the  New  Teftament,  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  the  beft  comments  upon  it ;  Eufebius’s  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  The  Apoftolical  Fathers,  Whifton’s 
Primitive  Chriftianity,  and  the  principal  writers  for  and 
againft  Minifterial  and  Lay  Conformity.-— But  though 
the  refult  of  thefe  inquiries  was  a  well-grounded  belief 
of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  yet  not  being  at  that  time 
able  to  decide  on  fome  abftrufe  fpeculative  do&rines, 
nor  to  determine  abfolutely  what  communion  he  fhould 
embrace  ;  he  refolved,  like  a  wife  and  honeft  man,  to 
purfue  fome  profeflion,  which  fhould  leave  him  at  li¬ 
berty  to  weigh  thofe  things  more  maturely  in  his 
thoughts,  and  not  oblige  him  to  declare  or  teach  pub- 
lidy  opinions  which  were  not  yet  thoroughly  fettled  in 
his  own  mind. 

In  1716,  therefore,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfic,  and  after  gaining  all  the  medical  knowledge  he 
Could,  by  reading  the  tifual  preparatory  books,  and  at¬ 
tending  the  beft  leftures  during  that  and  the  follovying 
winter  in  London,  in  order  to  improve  himfelf  farther, 
in  January  1718-19  he  went  to  Paris.  There  he  lod¬ 
ged  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  famous  anatomift  Mr 
Window,  whofe  le&ures  he  attended,  as  he  did  thofe  of 
the  materia  medica,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  at  the  king’s 
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He  faw  the  operations  of  furgery  at  the  He- 
tel  Dieu ,  and  attended  alfo  for  fome  time  M.  Gregoire, ' 
the  accoucheur,  but  without  any  defign  of  ever  prac- 
tiftng  that  or  any  other  branch  of  furgery.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr  Martin  Benfon,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  and  vir¬ 
tuous  men  of  his  rime  \  with  whom  he  quickly  became 
much  conne&ed,  and  not  many  years  after  was  united 
to  him  by  the  itri&eft  bonds  of  affinity  as  well  as  affec¬ 
tion. 

During  the  whole  of  Mr  Seeker’s  continuance  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  he  kept  up  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  Mr  Jo- 
feph  Butler,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Durham,  with  whom 
he  became  acquainted  at  the  academy  of  one  Mr  Jones, 
kept  firft:  at  Gloucefter,  and  afterward  at  Tewkfbury. 
Mr  Butler  having  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Rolls 
on  the  recommendation  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Mr  Edward 
Talbot,  fon  to  Bifhop  Taibot,  he  now  took  occalion  to 
mention  his  friend  Mr  Seeker,  without  Seeker’s  know¬ 
ledge,  to  Mr  Talbot,  who  promifed,  in  cafe  he  chofe  to 
take  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  to  engage  the 
bifhop  his  father  to  provide  for  him.  This  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Seeker  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Butler 
about  the  beginning  of  May  1720.  He  had  not  at 
that  time  come  to  any  refolution  of  quitting  the  ftudy 
of  phyfic  $  but  he  began  to  forefee  many  obftacles  to 
his  purfuing  that  profeflion  ;  and  having  never  difeonti- 
nued  his  application  to  theology,  his  former  difficulties 
both  with  regard  to  conformity  asd  fome  other  doubtful 
points  had  gradually  leflened,  as  his  judgement  became 
ftronger,  and  his  reading  and  knowledge  more  exten- 
five.  It  appears  alfo  from  two  of  his  letters  ftill  in  be¬ 
ing,  written  from  Paris  to  a  friend  in  England,  (both 
of  them  prior  to  the  date  of  Mr  Butler’s  above  mention¬ 
ed),  that  he  wTas  greatly  diflatisfiedr  with  the  divifions 
and  difturbances  which  at  that  particular  period  prevail¬ 
ed  among  the  Diftenters. 

In  this  ftate  of  mind  Mr  Butler’s  unexpe&ed  propo- 
fal  found  him  )  which  he  was  therefore  very  well  difpo- 
fed  to  take  into  confideration  ;  and  after  deliberating 
on  the  fubjeff  of  fuch  a  change  for  upwards  of  two 
months,  he  refolved  at  length  to  embrace  the  offer,  and 
for  that  purpofe  quitted  France  about  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  1720. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr 
Talbot,  with  whom  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaintance  ; 
but  it  was  unfortunately  of  very  fhort  duration  $  for  in 
the  month  of  December  that  gentleman  died  of  the 
fmallpox.  This  was  a  great  fhock  to  all  his  friends, 
who  had  juftly  conceived  the  higheft  expe&ations  of 
him ;  but  efpecially  to  an  amiable  lady  whom  he  had 
lately  married,  and  who  was  very  near  finking  under  fo 
fudden  and  grievous  a  ftroke.  Mr  Seeker,  befide  (har¬ 
ing  largely  in  the  common  grief,  had  peculiar  reafon 
to  lament  an  accident  that  feemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  5  but  he  had  taken  his  refolution,  and  he 
determined  to  perfevere.  It  was  fome  encouragement 
to  him  to  find  that  Mr  Talbot  had,  on  his  deathbed, 
recommended  him,  together  with  Pvlr  Benfon  and  Mr 
Butler,  to  his  father’s  notice.  Thus  did  that  excellent 
young  man  (for  he  was -but  29  when  he  died),  by  his 
nice  difeernment  of  characters,  and  his  confiderate  good 
nature,  provide  moft  effedually,  in  a  few  folemn  mo¬ 
ments,  for  the  welfare  of  that  church  from  which  he 
lumfelf  was  fo  prematurely  fnatched  away  5  and  at  the 
Q  fame 
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fame  time  raifed  up,  when  he  lead  thought  of  it,  the  Mr  Seciter. 
f  trueft  friend  and  prote.6lor  to  his  wife  and  unborn 
daughter  3  who  afterwards  found  in  IVIr  Seeker  all  that 
tender  care  and  afiiftance  which  they  could  have  hoped 
for  from  the  neareft  relation. 

It  being  judged  neccffary  by  Mr  Seeker’s  friends  that 
he  fhould  have  a  degree  at  Oxford  3  and  having  been 
informed,  that  if  he  fhould  previoufly  take  the  degree  of 
Do&or  in  Phyfic  at  Leyden,  it  would  probably  help 
him  in  obtaining  the  other,  he  went  over  and  took  his 
degree  there  in  March  1721  :  and,  as  part  of  his  exer- 
cife  for  it,  he  compofed  and  printed  a  diflertation  de 
Medicina  Statica ,  which  is  dill  extant,  and  is  thought 
by  the  gentlemen  of  that  profefhon  to  be  a  fenlible  and 
learned  performance. 

In  April  the  fame  year,  he  entered  himfelf  a  gentle¬ 
man  commoner  of  Exeter  college-,  Oxford  3  after  which 
he  obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  chancellor’s  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
convocation. 

He  now  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his  time  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  quickly  gained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the 
mod  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  thofe  days,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Dr  Clarke,  re&or  of  St  James’s,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dean  Berkeley,  afterwards  biihop  of  Cloyne, 
with  whom  he  every  day  became  more  delighted,  and 
more  clofely  connected.  He  paid  frequent  vifits  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  friendfhip  to  Mrs  1  albot,  widow  of  Mr  Ed¬ 
ward  Talbot,  by  whom  fhe  had  a  daughter  five  months 
after  his  deceafe.  With  her  lived  Mrs  Catharine  Ben- 
fon,  lifter  to  Bifhop  Benfon,  whom  in  many  refpe&s  fhe 
greatly  refembled.  She  had  been  for  feveral  years  Mrs 
Talbot’s  infeparable  companion,  and  was  of  unfpeakable 
fervice  to  her  at  the  time  of  her  huftrand’s  death,  by  ex¬ 
erting  all  her  courage,  a&ivity,  and  good  fenfe  (of  which 
die  pofieffed  a  large  ihare),  to  fupport  her  friend  under 
fo  great  an  affli&ion,  and  by  afterwards  attending  her 
fickly  infant  with  the  utmofl  care  and  tendernefs,  to 
which,  under  Providence,  was  owing  the  prefervation  of 
a  very  valuable  life. 

Bifhop  Talbot  being  in  1721  appointed  to  the  fee  of 
.  Durham,  Mr  Seeker  was  in  1722  ordained  deacon  by 
him  in  St  James’s  church,  and  pried  not  long  after  in 
the  fame  place,  where  he  preached  his  firft  fermon 
March  28.  1723.  The  bifhop’s  domeftic  chaplain  at 
that  time  was  Dr  Rundle,  a  man  of  warm  fancy  and 
very  brilliant  converfation,  but  apt  fometimes  to  be  car- 
tied  by  the  vivacity  of  his  wit  into  indifereet  and  ludi¬ 
crous  expreflions,  which  created  him  enemies,  and,  on 
one  occafion,  produced  difagreeable  confequences.— 

With  him  Mr  Seeker  was  foon  after  affociated  in  the 
bifhop’s  family,  and  both  taken  down  by  his  lordfhip  to 
Durham  in  July  1723. 

In  the  following  year  the  bifhop  gave  Mr  Seeker  the 
xe&ory  of  Houghton-le-Spring.  Ibis  preferment  put¬ 
ting  it  in  his  power  to  fix  himfelf  in  the  world,  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  his  inclinations,  he  foon  after  made 
a  propofal  of  marriage  to  Mrs  Benfon  3  wThich  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  they  were  married  by  Bifhop  Talbot  in  1725. 

At  the  earneft  requefl  of  both,  Mrs  Talbot  and  her 
daughter  confented  to  live  with  them,  and  the  two  fa¬ 
milies  from  that  time  became  one. 

About  this  time  Bifhop  Talbot  alfo  gave  preferments 
to  Mr  Butler  and  Mr  Benfon,  whofe.rife  and  progrefs 
in  the  cburch  is  here  interw’oven  with  the  hifiory  of 
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In  the  winter  of  1725-6,  Mr  Butler  firft 
publifhed  his  incomparable  fermons  3  on  which,  as  Dr 
Beilby  Porteous  and  Dr  Stinton  inform  us,  Mr  Seeker 
took  pains  to  render  the  ftyle  more  familiar,  and  the  au¬ 
thor’s  meaning  more  obvious  :  yet  they  were  at  laft  by 
many  called  obfeure.  Mr  Seeker  gave  his  friend  the 
fame  afiiftance  in  that  noble  work  the  Analogy  of  Reli¬ 
gion,  &c. 

He  now  gave  up  all  the  time  he  pofTibly  could  to  his 
reftdence  at  Houghton,  applying  himfelf  with  alacrity 
to  all  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman,  and  fupport- 
ing  that  ufeful  and  refpe&able  character  throughout 
with  the  ftri&eft  propriety.  He  omitted  nothing  which 
he  thought  would  be  of  ufe  to  the  fouls  and  bodies  of 
the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.  Ke  brought  down 
his  convention  and  his  fermons  to  the  level  of  their 
underftandings  3  he  vifited  them  in  private,  he  catechi- 
fed  the  young  and  ignorant,  he  received  his  country 
neighbours  and  tenants  very  kindly  and  hofpitably,  and 
was  of  great  fervice  to  the  poorer  fort  of  them  by  his 
Ik  ill  in  phyfic,  which  wTas  the  only  ufe  he  ever  made  of 
it.  Though  this  place  was  in  a  very  remote  part  of  .the 
world,  yet  the  folitude  of  it  perfe&ly  fuited  his  ftudious 
difpofition,  and  the  income  arifing  from  it  bounded  his 
ambition.  Here  he  would  have  been  content  to  live  and 
die  3  here,  as  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  he 
fpent  fome  of  the  happitft  hours  of  his  life  3  and  it  was 
no  thought  or  choice  of  his  own  that  removed  him  to 
a  higher  and  more  confpicuous  fituation  3  but  Mrs  See¬ 
ker’s  health,  •  which  now  began  to  decline,  and  was 
thought  to  be  injured  by  the  dampnefs  of  the  fituation, 
obliged  him  to  think  of  exchanging  it  for  a  more  heal¬ 
thy  one.  Accordingly,  an  exchange  was  made  through 
the  friendly  interpofilion  of  Mr  Benfon  (who  generoufly 
facrificed  his  own  intereft  on  this  occasion,,  by  relin- 
quifhing  a  prebend  of  his  own  to  ferve  his  friend)  with 
Dr  Finney,  prebendary  of  Durham,  and  re&or  of  By- 
ton  3  and  Mr  Seeker  was  inftituted  to  Ryton  and  the 
prebend  .Tune  3.  1727.  For  the  two  following  years 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Durham,  going  every  week  to  offi¬ 
ciate  at  Ryton,  and  fpending  there  two  or  three  months 
together  in  the  fummer. 

In  July  1732  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king  3 
for  which  favour  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Sherlock,  who 
having  heard  him  preach  at  Balh,  had  conceived  the 
higheft  opinion  of  his  abilities,  and  thought  them  well 
worthy  of  being  brought  forward  into  public  notice. 
From  that  time  an  intimacy  commenced  between  them, 
and  he  received  from  that  great  prelate  many  folid  proofs 
of  efteem  and  friendftup. 

His  month  of  waiting  at  St  James’s  happened  to  be 
Auguft,  and  on  Sunday  the  27th  of  that  month  he 
preached  before  the  queen,  the  king  being  then  abroad. 
A  few  days  after,  her  majefty  fent  for  him  into  her  clo- 
fet,  and  held  a  long  convention  with  him  3  in  the 
courfe  of  which  he  took  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
to  her  his  friend  Mr  Butler.  He  alfo,  not  long  after 
this,  on  Mr  Talbot’s  being  made  lord  chancellor,  found 
means  to  have  Mr  Butler  effe&ually  recommended  to 
him  for  his  chaplain.  The  queen  alfo  appointed  him 
clerk  of  her  clofet  3  from  whence  he  rofe,  as  his  talents 
became  more  known,  to  thofe  high  dignities  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  # 

Mr  Seeker  now  began  to  have  a  public  character, 
and  flood  high  in  the  eftimaiion  of  thofe  who  were  al¬ 
lowed 
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lowed  to  be  tbe  beft  judges  of  merit :  he  had  already- 
given  proofs  of  abilities  that  plainly  indicated  the  emi¬ 
nence  to  which  he  mull  one  day  rife,  as  a  preacher  and 
a  divine  3  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  of  placing  him  in  an  advantageous  point  of  view. 
Dr  Tyrrwhit,  wdio  fucceeded  Dr  Clarke  as  re£lor  of 
St  James’s  in  1729,  found  that  preaching  in  fo  large  a 
church  endangered  his  health.  Bifhop  Gibfon,  there¬ 
fore,  his  father-in-law,  propofed  to  the  crown  that  he 
lhould  be  made  refidentiary  of  St  Paul’s,  and  that  Mr 
Seeker  fhould  fucceed  him  in  the  redtory.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  fo  acceptable  to  thofe  in  power,  that  it  took 
place  without  any  difficulty.  Mr  Seeker  Was  inftituted 
redtor  the  1 8th  of  May  1733  and  in  the  beginning  of 
July  went  to  Oxford  to  take  his  degree  of  Dodtor  of 
Laws,  not  being  of  fufficient  Handing  for  that  of  divini¬ 
ty.  On  this  occafion  it  was  that  he  preached  his  cele¬ 
brated  Act  Sermon,  on  the  advantages  and  duties  of 
academical  education,  which  was  univerfally  allowed  to 
be  a  maflerpiece  of  found  reafoning  and  juft  compofi- 
tion  :  it  was  printed  at  tbe  defire  of  the  heads  of  houfes, 
and  quickly  paffed  through  feveral  editions.  It  is  now 
to  be  found  in  the  fecond  colledtion  of  Occafional  Ser¬ 
mons,  publifhed  by  himfelf  in  17 66. 

It  wTas  thought  that  the  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  fermon,  contributed  not  a  little  toward  that  pro¬ 
motion  which  very  foon  followed  its  publication.  For 
in  December  1734,  he  received  a  very  unexpected  no¬ 
tice  from  Bifhop  Gibfon,  that  the  king  had  fixed  on  him 
to  be  bifhop  of  Briftol.  Dr  Benfon  was  about  the  fame 
time  appointed  to  the  fee  of  Gloucefter,  as  was  Dr  Fle¬ 
ming  to  that  of  Carlifle  *,  and  the  three  new  bifhops 
were  all  confecrated  together  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  Jan. 
19.  1734-5,  the  confecration-fermon  being  preached  by 
Dr  Thomas,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchester. 

The  honours  to  which  Dr  Seeker  was  thus  raifed  in 
the  prime  of  life  did  not  in  the  leaft  abate  his  diligence 
and  attention  to  bufmefs  3  for  which,  indeed,  there  was 
now  more  occafion  than  ever.  His  learned  biographers, 
MefTrs  Porteous  and  Stinton,  now  relate  the  manner  in 
which  he  fet  about  the  vifitation  of  his  diocefe,  and  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation,  which  he  performed  in  a 
great  number  of  places  3  he  alfo  preached  in  feveral 
churches,  fometimes  twice  a-day.  The  affairs  of  his 
parifli  of  St  James’s  being  like  wile  in  great  diforder,  he 
took  extraordinary  pains  to  regulate  and  adjuft  every 
thing,  particularly  the  management  of  the  poor  3  and 
thus  even  in  a  temporal  view  became  of  fignal  fervice  to 
his  parifhioners.  But,  fay  our  authors,  “  it  was  their 
fpi ritual  welfare  which  engaged,  as  it  ought  to  do,  his 
chief  attention.  As  far  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
times,  and  the  populoufnefs  of  that  part  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  allowed,  he  omitted  not  even  thofe  private  admo¬ 
nitions  and  perfonal  applications  which  are  often  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  happieft  effects.  He  allowed  out  of  his 
own  income  a  falary  for  reading  early  and  late  prayers, 
tvhich  had  formerly  been  paid  out  of  the  offertory  mo¬ 
ney.  He  held  a  confirmation  once  every  year,  ex¬ 
amined  the  candidates  feveral  weeks  before  in  the  veftry, 
and  gave  them  religious  trails,  which  he  alfo  diftributed 
at  other  times  very  liberally  to  thofe  that  needed  them. 
He  drew  up,  for  the  ufe  of  his  parifhioners,  that  admi¬ 
rable  courfe  of  Le&ures  on  the  Church  Cateclilfin  which 
hath  been  lately  publifhed,  and  not  only  read  them  once 
every  week  on  the  ufual  days,  but  alfo  every  Sunday 


evening,  either  at  the  church  or  one  of  the  chapels  be-  Se 
longing  to  it.” 

The  fermons  which  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  told,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  compofe,  u  were  truly  excellent  and  origi¬ 
nal.  His  faculties  were  now  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
he  had  an  audience  to  fpeak  before  that  rendered  the 
utmoft  exertion  of  them  necefiary.  Pie  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  feek  to  gratify  the  higher  part,  by  amufing  them 
with  refined  (peculations,  or  ingenious  effays,  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  lower  part,  and  unprofitable  to  both  3  but 
he  laid  before  them  all,  with  equal  freedom  and  plaiii- 
nefs,  the  great  Chriftian  duties  belonging  to  their  re- 
fpedtive  ftations,  and  reproved  the  follies  and  vices  of 
every  rank  among  them,  without  diftindtion  or  pallia¬ 
tion.  He  ftudied  human  nature  thoroughly  in  all  its 
various  forms,  and  knew  what  fort  of  arguments  would 
have  moft  weight  with  each  clafs  of  men.  He  brought 
the  fubjedt  home  to  their  bofoms,  and  did  not  feem  to 
be  merely  faying  ufeful  things  in  their  prefence,  but  ad¬ 
drefling  himfelf  perfonally  to  every  one  of  them.  Few 
ever  poffeffed,  in  a  higher  degree,  the  rare  talent  of 
touching  on  the  moft  delicate  fubjedts  with  the  niceft 
propriety  and  decorum,  of  faying  the  moft  familiar 
tilings  without  being  low,  the  plaineft  without  being 
feeble,  the  boldeft  without  giving  offence.  Pie  could 
defeend  with  fuch  lingular  eafe  and  felicity  into  the  mi- 
liuteft  concerns  of  common  life,  could  lay  open  with 
fo  much  addrefs  the  various  workings,  artifices,  and  eva- 
fions  of  the  human  mind,  that  his  audience  often  thought 
their  own  particular  cafes  alluded  to,  and  heard  with 
furprife  their  private  fentiments  and  feelings,  their  ways 
of  reafoning  and  principles  of  adfing,  exadtly  ftated  and 
deferibed.  His  preaching  was,  at  the  fame  time,  highly 
rational,  and  truly  evangelical.  He  explained  with  per- 
fpicuity,  he  afferted  with  dignity,  the  peculiar  charadteri- 
ftic  dodtrines  of  the  gofpel.  He  inculcated  the  utility, 
the  neceffity  of  them,  not  merely  as  fpeculative  truths, 
but  as  adtual  inftruments  of  moral  goodnefs,  tending  to 
purify  the  hearts  and  regulate  the  lives  of  men  3  and 
thus,  by  God’s  gracious  appointment,  as  well  as  by  the 
infeparable  connexion  between  true  faith  and  right  prac¬ 
tice,  leading  them  to  falvatiom 

“  Thefe  important  truths  he  taught  with  the  autho¬ 
rity,  the  tendernefs,  the  familiarity,  of  a  parent  inftruct- 
ing  his  children.  Though  he  neither  poffeffed  nor  af- 
fedted  the  artificial  eloquence  of  an  orator  who  wants 
to  amufe  or  to  miilead,  yet  he  had  that  of  an  honeft 
man  who  wants  to  convince,  of  a  Chriftian  preacher 
who  wants  to  reform  and  to  fave  thofe  that  hear  him. 

Solid  argument,  manly  fenfe,  ufeful  directions,  fhort, 
nervous,  ftriking  fentences,  awakening  queftions,  fre¬ 
quent  and  pertinent  applications  of  feripture  3  all  thefe 
following  each  other  in  quick  fucceffion,  and  coming 
evidently  from  the  fpeaker’s  heart,  enforced  by  his  elo¬ 
cution,  his  figure,  his  action,  and  above  all,  by  the  cor- 
refponding  fandtity  of  his  example,  ftaraped  convidlion 
on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  fent  them  home  with 
impreftions  not  eafy  to  be  effaced.  It  will  readily  be 
imagined  that  with  thefe  powers  he  quickly  became  one 
of  the  moft  admired  and  popular  preachers  of  his  time.” 

In  1737  he  fucceeded  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,  on  the 
promotion  of  Dr  Potter  to  that  of  Canterbury,  then  va¬ 
cant  by  the  death  of  Archhifhop  Wake. 

In  the  fpring  of  1748,  Mrs  Seeker  died  of  the  gout 
in  her  ftomach.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  fenfe  and 
O  2  merit, 


Seeker. 
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merit,  but  of  a  weak  and  fickly  conditution.  The  bi- 
flxop’s  affetlion  and  tendernefs  for  her  was  fuited  to  his 
chara&er.  In  1750,  he  was  inflalled  dean  of  St  Paul’s, 
for  which  he  gave  in  exchange  the  redlory  of  St  James’s 
and  his  prebend  of  Durham.  “  It  was  no  wonder  (fay 
our  authors)  that,  after  prefiding  over  fo  extenfive  and 
populous  a  parifh  for  upwards  of  1 7  years,  he  fhould 
willingly  confent  to  be  releafed  from  a  burden  which  be¬ 
gan  now  to  grow  too  great  for  his  ftrength.  When  he 
preached  his  farewel  lermon,  the  whole  audience  melted 
into  tears  :  he  was  followed  with  the  prayers  and  good 
wifhes  of  thofe  whom  every  honed  man  would  be  mod 
ambitious  to  pleafe  }  and  there  are  numbers  dill  living 
who  retain  a  drong  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his  in- 
ceflant  and  tender  folicitude  for  their  welfare.  Having 
now  more  leifure  both  to  profecute  his  own  dudies  and 
to  encourage  thofe  of  others,  he  gave  Dr  Church  con- 
dderable  aflidance  in  his  Firji  and  Second  Vindication  of 
the  Miraculous  Powers ,  &c.  againd  Dr  Middleton,  and 
he  was  of  equal  ufe  to  him  in  his  Anahjfis  of  Lord  Bo - 
lingbroke's  Works .  About  the  fame  time  began  the  late 
Archdeacon  Sharp’s  controverfy  with  the  followers  of 
Mr  Hutchinfon,  which  was  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1755.”  Bifhop  Seeker,  we  are  told,  read  over 
all  Dr  Sharp’s  papers,  amounting  to  three  volumes  8vo, 
and  corrected  and  improved  them  throughout.  But  the 
eafe  which  this  late  change  of  dtuation  gave  him  was 
foon  didurbed  by  a  heavy  and  unexpe&ed  droke,  the 
}ofs  of  his  three  friends,  Bifhops  Butler,  Benfon,  and 
Berkeley,  who  were  all  cut  off  within  the  fpace  of  one 
year. 

Our  authors  next  give  an  account  of  the  part  which 
Dr  Seeker  bore,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  in  refpedl  to 
the  famous  repeal  of  the  Jew  bill  *,  for  which  the  duke 
of  Newcadle  moved,  and  was  feconded  by  the  Bifhop, 
in  a  fpeech  which,  we  are  told,  was  remarkably  well  re¬ 
ceived.  At  length  his  didinguifhed  merit  prevailed 
over  all  the  political  obdacles  to  his  advancement,  and 
placed  him,  without  any  efforts  or  application  of  his 
own,  in  that  important  dation  which  he  had  fhown  him- 
felf  fo  well  qualified  to  adorn.  On  the  death  of  Arch- 
bilhop  Hutton,  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  was  confirmed  at  Bow-church,  April  21. 
1758*,  on  which  occafion  our  authors  obferve,  that  in 
accepting  this  high  and  burdenfome  dation,  Dr  Seeker 
aCted  on  that  principle  which  influenced  him  through 
life  *,  that  he  facrificed  his  own  eafe  and  comfort  to  con- 
iidcrations  of  public  utility }  that  the  mere  fecular  ad¬ 
vantages  of  grandeur  were  obje£ts  below  his  ambition  , 
and  were,  as  he  knew  and  felt,  but  poor  compenfations 
for  the  anxiety  and  difficulties  attending  them.  He  had 
never  once  through  his  whole  life  afked  preferment  for 
himfelf,  nor  fhown  any  unbecoming  eagernefs  for  it  }  and 
the  ufe  he  made  of  his  newly  acquired  dignity  very 
clearly  fhowed,  that  rank,  and  wealth,  and  power,  had 
in  no  other  light  any  charms  for  him,  than  as  they  en¬ 
larged  the  fphere  of  his  a&ive  and  indudrious  benevo¬ 
lence. 

Pie  fought  out  and  encouraged  men  of  real  genius 
or  extenfive  knowledge  }  he  expended  300I.  in  arran¬ 
ging  and  improving  the  manufeript  library  at  Lambeth  } 


and  obferving  with  concern,  that  the  library  of  printed  Seeker, 
books  in  that  palace  had  received  no  additions  fince  the  y— 
time  of  Archbifhop  Tennifon,  lie  made  it  his  bufinefs 
to  collect  books  in  all  languages  from  mod  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  at  a  very  great  expence,  with  a  view  of  fupplying 
that  chafm  }  which  he  accordingly  did,  by  leaving  them 
to  the  library  at  his  death,  and  thereby  rendered  that 
collection  one  of  the  nobled  and  mod  ufeful  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 

All  defigns  and  inditutions  which  tended  to  advance 
good  morals  and  true  religion,  he  patronized  wTith  zeal 
and  generofity  :  he  contributed  largely  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  fchools  for  the  poor  *,  to  rebuilding  or  repair¬ 
ing  parfonage  houfes  and  places  of  worfhip  *,  and  gave 
no  lefs  than  600I.  towards  ereCting  a  chapel  in  the  pa¬ 
rifh  of  Lambeth.  To  the  fociety  for  promoting  Chrif- 
tian  knowledge  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor  }  and  to  that 
for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts,  of  which  he 
was  the  prefident,  he  paid  much  attention  }  was  con- 
dant  at  all  the  meetings  of  its  members,  even  fometimes 
when  his  health  would  but  ill  permit,  and  fuperintended 
their  deliberations  with  confummate  prudence  and  tem¬ 
per. 

Whenever  any  publications  came  to  his  knowledge 
that  were  manifedly  calculated  to  corrupt  good  morals, 
or  fubvert  the  foundations  of  Chridianity,  he  did  his 
utmod  to  dop  the  circulation  of  them  }  yet  the  wretch¬ 
ed  authors  themfelves  he  was  fo  far  from  wifhing  to  treat 
with  any  undue  rigour,  that  he  has  more  than  once  ex¬ 
tended  his  bounty  to  them  in  didrefs.  And  when  their 
writings  could  not  properly  be  fuppreffed  (as  was  too 
often  the  cafe)  by  lawful  authority,  he  engaged  men  of 
abilities  to  anfwer  them,  and  rewarded  them  for  their 
trouble.  His  attention  was  everywhere.  Even  the 
falfehoods  and  mifreprefentation  of  writers  in  the  newf- 
papers,  on  religious  or  eccledadical  fubjeCls,  he  general¬ 
ly  took  care  to  have  contradicted  •  and  when  they  feem- 
ed  likely  to  injure,  in  any  material  degree,  the  caufe  of 
virtue  and  religion,  or  the  reputation  of  eminent  and 
worthy  men,  he  would  fometimes  take  the  trouble  of 
anfwering  them  himfelf.  One  indance  of  this  kind, 
which  does  him  honour,  and  deferves  mention,  was  his 
defence  of  Bifhop  Butler,  who,  in  a  pamphlet  publifti- 
ed  in  1767,  was  accufed  of  having  died  a  Papid.  The 
conduCt  which  he  obferved  towards  the  feveral  divifions 
and  denominations  of  Chridians  in  this  kingdom  was 
fuch  as  fhowed  his  way  of  thinking  to  be  truly  liberal 
and  catholic.  The  dangerous  fpirit  of  popery,  indeed, 
he  thought  fhould  always  be  kept  under  proper  legal 
redraints,  on  account  of  its  natural  oppofition  not  only 
to  the  religious  but  the  civil  rights  of  mankind.  He 
therefore  obferved  its  movements  with  care,  and  exhort¬ 
ed  his  clergy  to  do  the  fame,  efpecially  thofe  who  were 
dtuated  in  the  midd  of  Roman  Catholic  families  } 
againd  whefe  influence  they  were  charged  to  be  upon 
their  guard,  and  were  furnifhed  with  proper  books  or 
indruCtions  for  that  purpofe.  He  took  all  fit  opportu¬ 
nities  of  combating  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  in 
his  own  writings  (a)  \  and  the  bed  anfwers  that  were 
pub  Tidied  to  fome  of  the  late  bold  apologies  for  popery 
were  written  at  his  indance,  and  under  his  direction. 

,  With 


(a)  See  particularly  his  feimons  on  the  rebellion  in  J745  y  on  the  Protedant  working  fchools  in  Ireland}  on  the 
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With  the  Diffenters  his  Grace  was  fincerely  defirous 
of  cultivating  a  good  underftanding.  He  confidered 
them,  in  general,  as  a  confcientious  and  valuable  clafs  of 
men.  With  fome  of  the  moft:  eminent  of  them,  Watts, 
Doddridge,  Leland,  Chandler,  Lardner,  he  maintained 
an  intercourfe  of  friendlhip  or  civility.  By  the  moft 
candid  and  confiderate  part  of  them  he  was  highly  re¬ 
verenced  and  efteemed  }  and  to  fuch  among  them  as 
needed  help  he  (bowed  no  lefs  kindnefs  and  liberality 
than  to  thofe  of  his  own  communion. 

Nor  was  his  concern  for  the  Proteftant  caufe  confined 
to  his  own  country.  He  was  well  known  as  the  great 
patron  and  proteCtor  of  it  in  various  parts  of  Europe  ; 
from  whence  he  had  frequent  applications  for  affiftance, 
which  never  failed  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
feveral  foreign  Proteftants  he  allowed  penfions,  to  others 
he  gave  occafional  relief,  and  to  fome  of  their  univerfi- 
ties  was  an  annual  benefactor. 

In  public  affairs,  his  Grace  aCted  the  part  of  an  honeft 
citizen,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Britifh  legifiature. 
From  his  firft  entrance  into  the  houfe  of  peers,  his 
parliamentary  conduct  was  uniformly  upright  and  noble. 
He  kept  equally  clear  from  the  extremes  of  faCtious  pe¬ 
tulance  and  fervile  dependence  ;  never  wantonly  thwart¬ 
ing  adminiftration  from  motives  of  party  zeal  or  private 
pique,  or  perfonal  attachment,  or  a  paffion  for  popula¬ 
rity  y  nor  yet  going  every  length  with  every  minifter 
from  views  of  intereft  or  ambition.  He  admired  and 
loved  the  conftitution  of  his  country,  and  wifhed  to 
preferve  it  unaltered  and  unimpaired.  So  long  as  a  due 
regard  to  this  was  maintained,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
fupport  the  meafures  of  government  *,  but  whenever  they 
were  evidently  inconfiftent  with  the  public  welfare,  he 
oppofed  them  with  freedom  and  firmnefs.  Yet  his  op¬ 
position  was  always  tempered  with  the  utmoft  fidelity,. 
refpeCf,  and  decency,  to  the  excellent  prince  upon  the 
throne  \  and  the  moft  candid  allowances  for  the  una¬ 
voidable  errors  and  infirmities  even  of  the  very  beft  mi- 
nillers,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  fituation  of  thofe  who 
govern  a  free  and  high-fpirited  people.  He  feldom 
fpoke  in  parliament,  except  where  the  interefts  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  virtue  feemed  to  require  it ;  but  whenever 
he  did,  he  fpoke  with  propriety  and  ftrength,  and  was 
heard  with  attention  and  deference.  Though  he  never 
attached  himfelf  blindly  to  any  fet  of  men,  yet  his  chief 
political  connections  were  with  the  late  duke  of  New- 
caftle  and  Lord  .  Chancel  lor  Hardwicke.  To  thefe  he 
principally  owed  his  advancement  ;  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  live  long  enough  to  fhow  his  gratitude  to 
them  or  their  defcendants. 

For  more  than  ten  years,  during  which  Dr  Seeker 
enjoyed  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  he  refided  conftantly  at 
his  archiepifcopal  houfe  at  Lambeth.  A.  few  months 
before  his  death,  the  dreadful  pains  he  felt  had  compelled 
him  to  think  of  trying  the  Bath  waters  :  but  that  de¬ 
sign  was  ftopped  by  the  fatal  accident  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life. 

Jiis  Grace  had  been  for  many  years  fubjeCl  to  the 
gout,  which,  in  the. latter  part  of  his  life,  returned  with 


more  frequency  and  violence,  and  did  not  go  off  in  a 
regular  manner,  but  left  the  parts  affeCled  for  a  long, 
time  very  weak,  and  wTas  fucceeded  by  pains  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  About  a  year  and  a  half  before  he 
died,  after  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  attacked  with  a- 
pain  in  the  arm,  near  the  ffioulder,  which  having  conti¬ 
nued  about  1 2  months,  a  fimilar  pain  feized  the  upper- 
and  outer  part  of  the  oppofite  thigh,  and  the  arm  foon 
became  eafier.  This  was  much  more  grievous  than  the 
former,  as  it  quickly  difabled  him  from  walking,  and 
kept  him  in  almoft  continual  torment,  except  when  he 
was  in  a  reclining  pofition.  During  this  time  he  had 
two  or  three  fits  of  the  gout }  but  neither  the  gout  nor 
the  medicines  alleviated  thefe  pains,  which,  with  the 
want  of  exercife,  brought  him  into  a  general  bad  habit 
of  body. 

On  Saturday  July  30.  176S,  he  was  feized,  as  he 
fat  at  dinner,  with  a  ficknels  at  his  ftomach.  He  re¬ 
covered  before  night  }  but  the  next  evening,  while  his 
phyficians  were  attending,  and  his  fervants  railing  him 
on  his  couch,  he  fuddenly  cried  out  that  his  thigh-bone 
was  broken.  The  fhock  was  fo  violent,  that  the  fervants* 
perceived  the  couch  to  {hake  under  him,  and  the  pain 
fo  acute  and  unexpected,  that  it  overcame  the  firmnefs 
he  fo  remarkably  poffeffed.  He  lay  for  fome  time  in 
great  agonies  }  but  when  the  furgeons  arrived,  and  dif- 
covered  with  certainty  that  the  bone  was  broken,  he 
was  perfectly  refigned,  and  never  afterwards  afked  a 
queftion  about  the  event.  A  fever  foon  enfued.  On 
Tuefday  he  became  lethargic,  and  continued  fo  till 
about  five  o’clock  on  Wednefday  afternoon,  when  he- 
expired  with  great  calmnefs,  in  the  75th  year  of  his 
age. 

On  examination,  the  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  ca¬ 
rious  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  at  nearly  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  head.  The  difeafe  took  its  rife 
from  the  internal  part  of  the  bone,  and  had  fo  entirely 
deftroyed  its  fubftance,  that  nothing  remained  at  the 
part  where  it  was  broken  but  a  portion  of  its  outward 
integument;  and  even  this  had  many  perforations,  one 
of  which  was  large  enough  to  admit  two  fingers,  and 
was  filled  with  a  fungous  fubftance  arifing  from  within 
the  bone.  There  was  no  appearance  of  matter  about 
the  caries,  and  the  furrounding  parts  were  in  a  found 
date.  It  was  apparent  that  the  torture  which  he  un¬ 
derwent  during  the  gradual  corrofion  of  this  bone  mud 
have  been  inexpreffibly  great.  Out  of  tendernefs  to  his 
family  he  feldom  made  any  complaints  to  them,  but  to 
his  phyficians  he  frequently  declared  his  pains  were  fo 
excruciating,  that  unlefs  fome  relief  could  be  procured 
he  thought  it  would  be  impoffible  for  human  nature  to 
fupport  them  long.  Yet  he  bore  them  for  upwards  of 
fix  months  with  aftonithing  patience  and  fortitude  }  fat 
up  generally  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  admitted  his 
particular  friends  to  fee  him,  mixed  with  his  family  at 
the  ufual  hours,  fometimes  with  his  ufual  cheerfulnefs } . 
and,  except  fome  very  flight  defeCts  of  memory,  retain¬ 
ed  all  his  faculties  and  fenfes  in  their  full  vigour  till 
within  a  few  days  of  his  death..  Fie- was  buried,  pur- 

fiiaiit 


5ih  of  November  }  and  a  great  number  of  occafional  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  in  various  parts  of  his  leCVures;- 
fomons^and  other  works*. 
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Seeker  fuant  to  his  own  directions,  in  a  covered  paffage,  lead- 
Seclnd  *n§  ^rom  a  private  door  of  the  palace  to  the  north  door 

_ _  *  *  of  Lambeth  church  3  and  he  forbade  any  monument  or 

epitaph  to  be  placed  over  him. 

By  his  will  he  appointed  the  Rev.  Dr  Daniel  Bur¬ 
ton,  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  Mrs  Catherine  Tal¬ 
bot,  already  mentioned  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  memoirs, 
his  executors  ;  and  left  13,0001.  in  trufl  to  the  Drs 
Porteous  and  Stintou,  his  chaplains  3  to  pay  the  intereft 
thereof  to  Mrs  Talbot  and  her  daughter  during  their 
joint  lives,  or  the  life  of  the  furvivor 3  and  after  the 
deceafe  of  both  thofe  ladies,  u,oool.  of  the  faid 
■13,0001.  are  to  be  transferred  to  charitable  purpofes  3 
amongft  which  are  loool.  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  Gofpel,  and  1000I.  to  the  fame  fociety 
for  a  bifhop  or  bilhops  in  the  king’s  dominions  in 
America, 

The  following  defeription  is  given  of  his  perfon  :  He 
was  tall  and  comely  3  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  {len¬ 
der,  and  rather  confumptive  *,  but  3S  he  advanced  in 
years  his  conftitution  gained  ftrength,  and  his  fize  in- 
creafed,  yet  never  to  a  degree  of  corpulency  that  was 
difproportionate  or  troublefome. 

The  dignity  of  his  form  correfponded  with  the  great- 
•nefs  of  his  mind,  and  infpired  at  all  times  refpeCt  and 
awe  ;  but  peculiarly  fo  when  he  was  engaged  in  any  of 
the  more  folemn  functions  of  religion,  into  which  he  en¬ 
tered  with  fuch  devout  earneftnefs  and  warmth,  with 
To  juft  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  place  he  was  in,  and  the 
bufinefs  he  was  about,  as  feemed  to  raife  him  above  him- 
felf,  and  added  new  life  and  fpirit  to  the  natural  grace- 
fulnefs  of  his  appearance. 

His  countenance  was  open,  ingenious,  and  expreffive 
of  every  thing  right.  It  varied  eafily  with  his  fpirits 
sind  his  feelings,  fo  as  to  be  a  faithful  interpreter  of  his 
mind,  which  was  incapable  of  the  leaft  diflimulation.  It 
could  fpeak  dejeCtion,  and,  on  occafton,  anger,  very 
ftrongly  3  but  when  it  meant  to  {how  pleafure  or  appro¬ 
bation,  it  foftened  into  a  moll  gracious  ftmle,  and  dif- 
'fufed  over  all  his  features  the  moil  benevolent  and  re¬ 
viving  complacency  that  can  be  imagined. 

SECOND,  in  Geometry ,  Chronology ,  &c.  the  60th 
part  of  a  prime  or  minute,  whether  of  a  degree  or  ot  an 
hour. 

Second,  in  Mujlc ,  one  of  the  mufical  intervals 3  be¬ 
ing  only  the  difference  between  any  found  and  the  next 
neared  found,  whether  above  or  belowT  it. 

Second  Major,  in  Mujlc.  See  INTERVAL. 

Second  Minor ,  in  Mujlc.  See  Interval. 

SECOND  Sight ,  in  Erfe  called  Taifch ,  is  a  mode  of 
feeing  fuperadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  be¬ 
llows.  This  gift  or  faculty,  which  is  neither  voluntary 
nor  conftant,  is  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agree¬ 
able  to  the  poffeffors  of  it,  who  are  chiefly  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  thofe  of 
the  Weftern  ifles,  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  of  Ireland.  It 
is  an  impreffion  made  either  by  the  mind  upon  the  eye, 
or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  dillant  or 
future  are  perceived,  and  feen  as  if  they  were  prefent. 
A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  his  horfe; 
another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about  the  houfe,  fees 
him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  commonly  with  a  landfcape 
of  the  place  where  the  accident  befals  him.  Another 
leer,  driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idlenefs,  or 
*nufwg  in  the  funlhine,  is  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  proceffion,  and  Secor-d. 
counts  the  mourners  or  attendants,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  v™ 
them,  he  relates  the  names  3  if  he  knows  them  not, 
he  can  deferibe  the  dreffes.  Things  diffant  are  feen  at 
the  inllant  they  happen. 

Of  things  future,  Johnfon  fays  that  he  knows  no  rule 
pretended  to  for  determining  the  time  between  the  fight 
and  the  event  3  but  rve  are  informed  by  Mr  Grofe,  that 
in  general  the  time  of  accompliOiment  bears  fome  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  day  in  which  the  impreffion  $  are  re¬ 
ceived.  Thus  vifions  feen  early  in  the  morning  (which 
feldom  happens)  will  be  much  fooner  accomplifhed  than 
thofe  appearing  at  noon  3  and  thofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  thofe  happening 
at  night  3  fometimes  the  accomplifliment  of  the  laffc  does 
not  fall  out  within  a  year  or  more. 

Thefe  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important 
events  3  nor  is  it  true,  as  is  commonly  reported,  that  to 
the  fecond  fight  nothing  is  prefented  but  phantoms  of 
evil.  The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper;  2 
plentiful  draught  of  fifh  3  the  arrival  of  common  travel¬ 
lers  3  or,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  trifling  matters  than  thefe, 

—are  forefeen  by  the  feers.  A  gentleman  told  Dr  John¬ 
fon,  that  when  he  had  once  gone  far  from  his  own  ifland, 
one  of  his  labouring  fervants  predicted  his  return,  and 
deferibed  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had  never 
worn  at  home  3  and  which  had  been,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  defign,  occafionally  given  him. 

As  many  men  eminent  for  fcience  and  literature  have 
admitted  the  reality  of  this  apparently  ufelefs  gift,  we 
fhall,  without  interponng  our  own  opinion,  give  the 
reflections  of  two  of  the  firft  characters  of  the  a^e 
upon  it,  and  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment.  By  Dr  Beattie  of  Aberdeen  it  is  thus  ac* 
counted  for. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  a  piCturefque  but  a 
melancholy  country.  Long  traCts  of  mountainous  de- 
fert,  covered  with  dark  heath,  and  often  obfeured  by 
mifly  weather  3  narrow  valleys,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
bounded  by  precipices  refounding  with  the  fall  of  tor¬ 
rents  3  a  foil  fo  rugged,  and  a  climate  fo  dreary,  as  in 
many  parts  to  admit  neither  the  amufements  of  paf- 
turage  nor  the  labours  of  agriculture  3  the  mournful 
dafhing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and  lakes  that  inter- 
feCt  the  country  3  the  portentous  noifes  which  every 
change  of  the  wind  and  every  increafed  diminution  of 
the  waters  is  apt  to  raife  in  a  lonely  region  full  cf 
echoes  and  rocks  and  caverns  ;  the  grotefque  and 
ghaftly  appearance  of  fuch  a  landfcape  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  :  obje&s  like  thefe  diffufe  a  gloom  over  the 
fancy,  which  may  be  compatible  enough  with  occafion* 
al  and  focial  merriment,  but  cannot  fail  to  tinCture  the 
thoughts  of  a  native  in  the  hour  of  filence  and  folitude. 

If  thefe  people,  notwithstanding  their  reformation  in 
religion,  and  more  frequent  intercourfe  with  ftrangers, 
do  {till  retain  many  of  their  old  fuperftitions,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  in  former  times  they  muft  have  been  much 
more  enflaved  to  the  horrors  of  imagination,  when  befet 
with  the  bugbears  of  Popery  and  Paganifm.  Moff  of 
their  fuperftitions  are  of  a  melancholy  call.  That  of 
fecond  fight,  by  which  fome  are  ftill  fuppofed  to  be  haunt¬ 
ed,  is  confidered  by  themfelves  as  a  misfortune,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  many  dreadful  images  it  is  faid  to  obtrude 
upon  the  fancy.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  Alpine  re¬ 
gions  do  like  wife  lay  claim  to  a  fort  of  fecond  fight. 

Nor 
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Second.  Nor  is  it  wonderful,  that  perfons  of  a  lively  imagination, 
v  '  immured  in  deep  folitude,  and  furrounded  with  the  ftu- 
pendous  fcenery  of  clouds,  precipices,  and  torrents, 
fhould  dream  (even  when  they  think  themfelves  awake) 
*  of  thofe  few  ftriking  ideas  with  which  their  lonely  lives 
are  diverfified :  of  corpfes,  funeral  proceflions,  and  other 
fubjedts  of  terror  \  or  of  marriages,  and  the  arrival  of 
Grangers,  and  fuch  like  matters  of  more  agreeable  cu- 
riofity. 

Let  it  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  ancient  Highlanders 
of  Scotland  had  hardly  any  other  way  of  fupporting 
themfelves  than  by  hunting,  filling,  or  war  ;  profeffions 
that  are  continually  expofed  to  fatal  accidents.  And 
hence,  no  doubt,  additional  horrors  would  often  haunt 
.their  folitude,  and  a  deeper  gloom  overfhadow  the  ima¬ 
gination  even  of  the  hardieft  native. 

A  fufficient  evidence  can  hardly  be  found  for  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  fecond fight ,  or  at  leaft  of  what  is  commonly 
understood  by  that  term.  A  trealife  on  the  fubjedt  was 
publifhed  in  the  year  1762,  in  which  many  tales  were 
told  of  perfons  whom  the  author  believed  to  have  been 
favoured,  or  haunted,  with  thefe  illuminations  $  but  moil 
of  the  tales  were  trifling  and  ridiculous  :  and  the  whole 
work  betrayed,  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  fuch  extreme 
credulity,  as  could  not  fail  to  prejudice  many  readers  a- 
gainft  his  fyftem. 

That  any  of  thefe  vifionaries  are  apt  to  be  fwayed 
in  their  declarations  by  finifter  views,  we  will  not  fay: 
but  this  may  be  faid  with  confidence,  that  none  but  ig¬ 
norant  people  pretend  to  be  gifted  in  this  way.  And 
in  them  it  may  be  nothing  more,  perhaps,  than  fhort 
fits  of  fudden  fleep  or  drowfmefs,  attended  with  lively 
dreams,  and  arifing  from  fome  bodily  diforder,  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  idlenefs,  low  fpirits,  cr  a  gloomy  imagination. 
For  it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  mod  credulous  High¬ 
landers,  that  as  knowledge  and  induftry  are  propaga¬ 
ted  in  their  country,  the  fecond  fight  difappears  in  pro¬ 
portion  \  and  nobody  ever  laid  claim  to  the  faculty  who 
was  much  employed  in  the  intercourfe  of  focial  life  (a). 
Nor  is  it  at  all  extraordinary,  that  one  fhould  have  the 
appearance  of  being  avrake,  and  fhculd  even  think  one’s 
felf  fo,  during  thefe  fits  of  doling  \  that  they  fhould 
come  on  fuddenly,  and  while  one  is  engaged  in  fome 
bufinefs.  The  fame  thing  happens  to  perfons  much 
fatigued,  or  long  kept  awake,  who  frequently  fall  aOeep 
for  a  moment,  or  for  a  long  fpace,  while  they  are  land¬ 
ing,  or  walking,  or  riding  on  horfeback.  Add  but  a 
lively  dream  to  this  (lumber,  and  (which  is  the  frequent 
eifedl  of  difeafe)  take  away  the  confcioufnefs  of  having 
been  afleep,  and  a  fuperftitious  man  may  eafily  miflake 
his  dream  for  a  waking  vifion  \  which,  however,  is  foon 
forgotten  when  no  fubfequent  occurrence  recals  it  to 
his  memory  ;  but  which,  if  it  fhall  be  thought  to  re- 
femble  any  future  event,  exalts  the  poor  dreamer  into  a 
Highland  prophet.  This  conceit  makes  him  more  re- 
clufe  and  more  melancholy  than  ever  \  and  fo  feeds  his 
difeafe,  and  multiplies  his  vifions  :  which,  if  they  are  not 
difiipated  by  bufinefs  or  fociety,  may  continue  to  haunt 
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him  as  long  as  he  lives ;  and  which,  in  their  progrefs  Second, 
through  the  neighbourhood,  receive  fame  new  tinctures 
of  the  marvellous  from  every  mouth  that  promotes  their 
circulation.  As  to  the  prophetical  nature  of  this  fe- 
cond  fight,  it  cannot  be  admitted  at  all.  That  the 
Deity  fhould  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  give  intimation 
of  the  frivolous  things  that  thefe  tales  are  made  up  of, 
the  arrival  of  a  ftranger,  the  nailing  of  a  coffin,  or  the 
colour  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  \  and  that  thefe  intimations 
fhould  be  given  for  no  end,  and  to  thofe  perfons  only 
who  are  idle  and  folitary,  who  {peak  Gaelic,  or  who  live 
among  mountains  and  deferts— -is  like  nothing  in  nature 
or  providence  that  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  mult 
therefore,  unlefs  it  were  confirmed  by  fatisfadtory  proof 
(which  is  not  the  cafe),  be  rejected  as  abfurd  and  incre¬ 
dible. 

Thefe  vifions,  fuch  as  they  are,  may  reafonably 
enough  be  aferibed  to  a  diflempered  fancy.  And  that 
in  them,  as  well  as  in  our  ordinary  dreams,  certain  ap¬ 
pearances  fiiould,  on  fome  rare  occafions,  refemble  cer¬ 
tain  events,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  laws  of  chance  \ 
and  feems  to  have  in  it  nothing  more  marvellous  or  fu- 
pernatural,  than  that  the  parrot,  who  deals  out  his  feur- 
rilities  at  random,  fhould  fome  times  happen  to  falute  the 
paflenger  by  his  right  appellation. 

To  the  confidence  of  thefe  obje&ions  Dr  Johnfon  re¬ 
plies,  that  by  prefuming  to  determine  what  is  fit,  and 
what  is  beneficial,  they  prefuppofe  more  knowledge  of 
the  univerlal  fyftem  than  man  has  attained  $  and  there¬ 
fore  depend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  exten- 
five  for  our  comprehenfion  ;  and  that  there  can  be  no 
fecurity  in  the  confequence  when  the  premifes  are  not 
underftood  5  that  the  fecond  fight  is  only  wonderful  be- 
caufe  it  is  rare,  for,  confidered  in  itfelf,  it  involves  no 
more  difficulty  than  dreams,  or  perhaps  than  the  regu¬ 
lar  exercife  of  the  cogitative  faculty  ;  that  a  general  opi¬ 
nion  of  communicative  impulfes,  or  vifionary  reprefenta- 
tions,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations  }  that  par¬ 
ticular  inftances  have  been  given  with  fuch  evidence,  as 
neither  Bacon  nor  Bayle  has  been  able  to  refill  \  that 
fudden  impreffions,  which  the  event  has  verified,  have 
been  felt  by  more  than  own  or  publifh  them  )  that  the 
fecond  fight  of  the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  power,  which  is  nowhere  totally  unknown  j 
and  that  where  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  antecedent 
reafon,  we  muft  be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  tef- 
timony.  By  pretenfion  to  fecond  fight,  no  profit  was 
ever  fought  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  affediion, 
in  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known  to  have  any 
part.  Thofe  who  profefs  to  feel  it  do  not  boaft  of  it  as 
a  privilege,  nor  are  confidered  by  others  as  advaniage- 
oufiy  diflinguifhed.  They  have  no  temptation  to  feign, 
and  their  hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  im- 
pofture. 

SECOND  Terms ,  in  Algebra ,  thofe  where  the  unknown 
quantity  has  a  degree  of  power  lefs  than  it  has  in  the 
term  where  it  is  raifed  to  the  highefl.  The  art  of 
throwing  thefe  fecond  teims  out  of  an  equation,  that 

is, 


(a)  This,  however,  is  denied  by  Jobnfon,  wrho  affirms  that  the  Flanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derftanding,  univerfally  admit  it  except  the  minifters,  who,  according  to  him,  rejedt  it,  in  confequence  of  a  fyftem, 
•again ft  convidtion.  He  affirms,  too,  that  in  1773,  there  was-  in  the  Hebrides  a  fscond-fighted  gentleman,  who  com- 
phdned  of  the  terrors  to  which,  he  was  expofed. 
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'$eeon3ar/i$,  of  forming  a  new  equation  where  they  have  no  place, 

,  _  II  is  one  of  the  moll  ingenious  and  ufeful  inventions  in  all 
Secretary.  .<,1  0 

J /  algebra. 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  fomething  that  a£ls  as 
fecond  or  in  fubordination  to  another. 

SECOND  ART  or  Secundary ,  an  officer  who  a£ls  as  fe¬ 
cond  or  next  to  the  chief  officer.  Such  are  the  feconda- 
ries  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and  common  pleas  ; 
the  fecondaries  of  the  compters,  who  are  next  the  fhe- 
riffs  of  London  in  each  of  the  twTo  compters  ;  two  fe¬ 
condaries  of  the  pipe  ;  fecondaries  to  the  remembran¬ 
cers,  &c. 

SECONDARY  Circles  of  the  Ecliptic  are  circles  of  lon¬ 
gitude  of  the  ttars;  or  circles  which,  paffing  through  the 
poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  at  right  angles  to  the  ecliptic. 
See  CIRCLES  of  Latitude, 

Secondary  Qualities  of  Bodies.  See  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  N°  153. 

SECOND  AT.  See  Montesquieu. 
SECRETARIES  bird,  the  falco  ferpentarius  and 
Sagittarius  of  Linnaeus,  but  claffed  by  Latham  under  the 
genus  Vultur.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

SECRETARY,  an  officer  who,  by  his  matter’s  or¬ 
ders,  writes  letters,  difpatches,  and  other  inttruments, 
which  he  renders  authentic  by  his  ttgnet.  Of  thefe 
there  are  feveral  kinds  ;  as,  1.  Secretaries  of  ttate, 
who  are  officers  that  have  under  their  management  and 
direction  the  mott  important  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  are  obliged  conftantly  to  attend  on  the  king  ;  they 
receive  and  difpatch  whatever  comes  to  their  hands,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  crown,  the  church,  the  army,  private 
grants,  pardons,  difpenfations,  &c.  as  likewife  petitions 
to  the  fovereign,  which,  when  read,  are  returned  to 
them  ;  all  which  they  difpatch  according  to  the  king’s 
direction.  They  have  authority  to  commit  perfons  for 
treafon,  and  other  offences  againft  the  ttate,  as  confer- 
vators  of  the  peace  at  common  law,  or  as  juttices  of  the 
peace  throughout  the  kingdom.  They  are  members  of 
the  privy-council,  which  is  feldom  or  never  held  with¬ 
out  one  of  them  being  prefent.  As  to  the  bufinefs  and 
correfpondence  in  all  parts  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  by  either  of  the  fecretaries  without  any  dittin&ion  ; 
but  with  refpe£t  to  foreign  affairs,  the  bufinefs  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  two  provinces  or  departments,  the  fouthern 
and  the  northern,  comprehending  all  the  kingdoms  and 
Rates  that  have  any  intercourfe  with  Great  Britain  ; 
each  fecretary  receiving  all  letters  and  addreffes  from, 
and  making  all  difpatches  to,  the  feveral  princes  and 
Rates  comprehended  in  his  province.  Ireland  and  the 
Plantations  are  under  the  dire&ion  of  the  elder  fecreta¬ 
ry,  who  has  the  fouthern  province,  which  alfo  compre¬ 
hends,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Turkey  ;  tire  northern  province  includes  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Muf- 
covy.  Each  of  the  fecretaries  has  an  apartment  in  all 
the  royal  houfes,  both  for  their  own  accommodation  and 
their  officers*;  they  have  alfo  a  table  at  the  king’s 
charge,  or  elfe  board-wages.  The  two  fecretaries  for 
Britain  have  each  two  under  fecretaries,  and  one  chief 
clerk  ;  with  an  uncertain  number  of  other  clerks  and 
tranflators,  all  wholly  depending  on  them.  To  the  fe- 
cretaries  of  date  belong  the  cuftody  of  that  feal  properly 
called  the  fgnet ,  and  the  direftion  of  two  other  offices, 
onexalled  the  paper-office,  and  the  pther  th 0  fgnet -office. 
In  addition  to  thefe,  there  is  a  fecretary  for  the  war  de- 
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Secretary 

II 

Sedtor^ 
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partment,  whofe  office  mutt  be  temporary.  2.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  an  embaffy,  a  perfon  attending  an  ambaffador, 
for  writing  difpatches  relating  to  the  negociation.  There 
is  a  great  difference  between  the  fecretaries  of  an  em¬ 
baffy  and  the  ambaffador’s  fecretary ;  the  latt  being  a 
domeftic  or  menial  of  the  ambaffador,  and  the  firft  a  fer- 
vant  or  minitter  of  the  prince.  3.  The  fecretary  of 
war,  an  officer  of  the  war-office,  who  has  two  chief 
clerks  under  him,  the  latt  of  which  is  the  fecretary’s 
meffenger.  There  are  alfo  fecretaries  in  mott  of  the 
other  offices. 

SECRETION,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Phy¬ 
siology  Index. 

SECT,  a  colle&ive  term,  comprehending  all  fuch  as 
follow  the  do61rines  and  opinions  of  fome  famous  divine, 
philofopher,  &c. 

SECTION,  in  general,  denotes  a  part  of  a  divided 
thing,  or  the  diviffon  itfelf.  Such,  particularly,  are 
the  fubdivilions  of  a  chapter  ;  called  alfo  paragraphs 
and  articles  :  the  mark  of  a  feftion  is  J . 

Section,  in  Geometry ,  denotes  a  fide  or  furface  of  a 
body  or  figure  cut  off  by  another  ;  or  the  place  wffiere 
lines,  planes,  &.c.  cut  each  other. 

SECTOR,  in  Geometry ,  is  a  part  of  a  circle  com¬ 
prehended  between  two  radii  and  the  arch  :  or  it  is  a 
mixed  triangle,  formed  by  two  radii  and  the  arch  of  a 
circle. 

Sector,  is  alfo  a  mathematical  inttrument,  of  great  SetHor 
ufe  in  finding  the  proportion  between  quantities  of  the 
fame  kind  :  as  between  lines  and  lines,  furfaces  and  fur- 
faces,  &:c.  whence  the  French  call  it  the  compafs  of  pro¬ 
portion.  The  great  advantage  of  the  feftor  above  the 
common  feales,  &c.  is,  that  it  is  made  fo  as  to  fit  all  ra¬ 
dii  and  all  feales.  By  the  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &c, 
on  the  feftor,  we  have  lines  of  chords,  fines,  &.c.  to  any 
radius  betwixt  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  fe61  or  when 
open. 

The  real  inventor  of  this  valuable  inttrument  is  un¬ 
known  ;  yet  of  fo  much  merit  has  the  invention  appear¬ 
ed,  that  it  w?as  claimed  by  Galileo,  and  difputed  by  na¬ 
tions. 

The  fe&or  is  founded  on  the  fourth  propofition  of 
the  fixth  book  of  Euclid  ;  where  it  is  demonftrated, 
that  fimilar  triangles  have  their  homologous  fides  pro¬ 
portional.  An  idea  of  the  theory  of  its  conttrinttion 
may  be  conceived  thus.  Let  the  lines  AB,  AC  (Plate  Plate  * 
CCCCLXXVIII.  fig.  1.)  reprefent  the  legs  of  the  fee-  cccclxxvuh 
tor  ;  and  AD,  AE,  two  equal  fe£lions  from  the  centre  :  I# 

if,  now  the  points  CB  and  DE  be  connected,  the  lines 
CB  and  DE  will  be  parallel  ;  therefore  the  triangles 
ADE,  ACB  will  be  fimilar  ;  and  confequently  the 
fides  AD,  DE,  AB,  and  BC,  proportional  ;  that  is,  as 
AD  :  DE  :  :  AB  :  BC  :  whence,  if  AD  be  the  half, 
third,  or  fourth  part  of  AB  ;  DE  will  be  a  half,  third, 
or  fourth  part  of  CB  :  and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the'^rett. 

If,  therefore,  AD  be  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent,  of  any 
number  of  degrees  to  the  radius  AB  ;  DE  will  be  the 
fame  to  the  radius  BC.  1 

Defcription  of  the  Se&or.  The  inttrument  coniitts  of  deferibed. 
twro  rules  or  legs,  of  brafs  or  ivory,  or  any  other  mat¬ 
ter,  reprefenting  the  radii,  moveable  round  an  axis  or 
joint,  the  middle  of  which  expreffes  the  centre  ;  whence 
are  drawn  on  the  faces  of  the  rulers  feveral  feales,  which 
may  be  diftinguifhed  into  fingle  and  double. 

The  double  feales,  or  lints  graduated  upon  the  faces  Fig.  3.  &  4* 

of 
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Sc&or.  of  the  inflrument,  and  which  are  to  be  ufed  as  femoral 
lines,  proceed  from  the  centre;  and  are,  1.  Two  fcaies 
of  equal  parts,  one  on  each  leg,  marked  LIN.  or  L. ;  each 
of  thefe  leak  s,  from  the  great  extenfivenefs  of  its  ule, 
is  called  the  line  of  lines .  2.  Two  lines  of  chords  mark¬ 

ed  CHO.  or  C.  3.  Two  lines  ot  fee  ants  marked  SEC. 
or  s.  A  hne  or  polygons  marked  POL.  Upon  the 
other  face  the  fecloral  lines  are,  1.  Two  lines  of  fines 
marked  SIN.  or  s.  2  Two  lines  of  tangents  marked 
TAN.  or  T.  3.  Between  the  line  of  tangents  and  lines 
there  is  another  line  ot  tangents  to  a  leifer  radios,  to 
luppiy  the  dcfedl  of  the  former,  and  extending  horn  450 
to  7j°,  marked  /. 

Each  pair  cf  thefe  lines  (except  the  line  of  poly¬ 
gons)  is  lo  adjuded  as  to  make  equal  angles  at  the 
centre  ;  and  couf  quently  at  whatever  diitance  the  fee- 
tor  be  opened,  lhe  angles  will  be  always  refpeblively 
equal.  That  is,  the  diitance  between  10  and  10  on 
the  line  of  lines,  will  be  eqaal  to  60  and  60  on  the  line 
of  chords,  90  and  90  on  the  line  of  lines,  and  45  and 
45  on  the  line  of  tangents. 

Belides  the  febloral  leales,  there  are  others  on  each 
face,  placed  parallel  to  the  outward  edges,  and  ufed  as 
thofe  of  the  common  plane  feale.  1 .  Thefe  are  a  line  of 
inches.  2.  A  line  of  latitudes.  3.  A  line  of  hours. 
4.  A  line  of  inclination  of  meridians.  5.  A  line  of 
chords.  Three  logarithmic  fcaies,  namely,  one  of  num¬ 
bers,  one  of  fines,  and  one  of  tangents.  Thefe  are  ufed 
when  the  feblor  is  fully  opened,  the  legs  forming  one 
line  (a). 

To  read  The  va^ue  the  divifions  on  moft  of  the  lines  are  de- 
and  efti-  termined  by  the  figures  adjacent  to  them  ;  thefe  pro- 

mate  the  ceed  by  tens,  which  conftitute  the  divifions  of  the  firft 

r”  orc*er?  anc*  are  numbered  accordingly  ;  but  the  value  of 
*nd  hnes.r  divifions  on  the  line  of  lines,  that  are  diftinguifhed 
by  figures,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  may  reprefent  any 
value  that  is  given  to  them  ;  hence  the  figures,,  1,  2,  3, 
4,  &c.  may  denote  either  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  100,  200, 
300,  400,  and  fo  on. 

The  line  of  lines  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  num¬ 
bered  1,  2,  3,  to  10  j  thefe  may  be  called  divifions  of 
the  firfl  order  ;  each  of  thefe  is  again  fubdivided  into  1  o 
other  equal  parts,  which  may  be  called  divifions  of  the  fe - 
cond  order  ;  each  of  thefe  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
forming  divifions  of  the  third  order .  The  divifions  on 
all  the  fcaies  are  contained  between  four  parallel  lines  ; 
thofe  of  the  third  order  extend  to  the  moil  difiant  ; 
thofe  of  the  third  to  the  leaf!  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  to 
the  intermediate  parallel. 

When  the  w7hole  line  of  lines  reprefen ts  100,  the  di¬ 
vifions  of  the  finft  order,  or  thofe  to  which  the  figures 
are  annexed,  reprefent  tens  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  order 
units  ;  thofe  of  the  third  order  the  halves  of  thefe  units. 
If  the  whole  line  reprefent  ten,  then  the  divifions  of  the 
firft  order  are  units  ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  tenths  ;  the 
thirds  twentieths. 

In  the  line  of  tangents,  the  divifions  to  which  the 
numbers  are  affixed,  are  the  degrees  expreffed  by  thofe 
numbers.  Every  fifth  degree  is  denoted  by  a  line  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  reft  ;  between  every  number  and 
each  fifth  degree,  there  a  re  four  divifions  longer  than 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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the  intermediate  adjacent  ones,  thefe  arc  whole  de-  Senior, 
grees  ;  the  ihorter  ones,  or  thofe  of  the  third  order,  are  ” " v — 

30  minutes. 

From  the  centre,  to  60  degrees,  the  line  of  fines  is 
divided  like  the  line  of  tangents,  from  60  to  70  ;  it  is 
divided  only  to  every  degree,  from  70  to  80,  to  every 
two  degrees,  from  80  to  90  ;  the  divifion  muft  be  efti- 
mated  by  the  eye. 

The  divifions  on  the  line  of  chords  are  to  be  eftima- 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  tangents. 

The  leffier  line  of  tangents  is  graduated  every  two 
degrees,  from  45  t®  50  5  but  from  50  to  60  to  every 
degree  ;  from  60  to  the  end,  to  half  degrees. 

The  line  of  fecants  from  o  to  10  is  to  be  eftimated 
by  the  eye  ;  from  20  to  50,  it  is  divided  to  every  two 
degrees  ;  from  50  to  60,  to  every  degree  ;  from  60  to 
the  end,  to  every  half  degree.  ^ 

Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Equal  Tarts  on  the  SECTOE.  i.  To  Divifion  of 

line 
l;ne 
,1 

may  be  divided  by  feven,  for  example  70,  whofe  feventh 
part  is  10,  open  the  fe£ior  till  the  other  point  fall  ex¬ 
actly  on  70,  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other  leg.  In  this 
difpofition,  applying  one  point  of  the  compafles  to  10  in 
the  fame  line  ;  fhut  them  till  the  other  fall  in  10  in  the 
fame  line  on  the  other  leg,  and  this  opening  will  be  the 
feventh  part  of  the  given  line.  Note,  if  the  line  to  be 
divided  be  too  long  to  be  applied  to  the  legs  of  the  fee- 
tor,  divide  only  one  half  or  one  fourth  by  feven,  and 
the  double  or  quadruple  thereof  will  be  the  feventh  part 
of  the  whole. 


divide  a  given  line  into  any  number  ot  equal  parts,  lup-a  given 
pofe  feven.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compafles 


and  felting  one  foot  in  a  divifion  of  equal  parts,  that 


2.  To  meafure  the  lines  of  the  perimeter  of  a  poly-Xomea- 
gon,  one  of  which  contains  a  given  number  of  equal  1  ure  the  pe-. 
parts.  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaffes,  and  fet  rimeter  of 
it  parallel,  upon  the  line  of  equal  parts,  to  the  number  a 

on  each  leg  expreffiing  its  length.  The  fe&or  remaining 
thus,  fet  off  the  length  of  each  of  the  other  lines  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  former,  and  the  number  each  of  them  falls  on 
will  exprefs  its  length.  ^ 

3.  A  right  line  being  given,  and  the  number  of  Subtract 
parts  it  contains,  fuppofe  120,  to  take  from  it  a  ftiortertion. 
line,  containing  any  number  of  the  fame  parts,  fuppofe 

2  v  Take  the  given  line  in  your  compaffes,  open  the 
fe&or  till  the  two  feet  fall  on  1  20  on  each  leg;  then 
will  the  diftance  between  25  on  one  leg,  and  the  fame 
number  on  the  other,  give  the  line  required. 

4.  To  multiply  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  Multiplier 
fe£tor.  Take  the  lateral  diftance  from  the  centre  of  thetion. 

line  to  the  given  multiplicator  ;  open  the  fedcor  till 
you  fit  that  lateral  diftance  to  the  parallel  of  1  and  1 , 
or  io  and  10,  and  ke°p  the  fe&or  in  that  difpofition  ; 
then  take  in  the  compaffes  the  parallel  diftance  of  the 
multiplicand,  which  diftance,  meafured  laterally  on  the 
fame  line,  will  give  the  product  required.  Thus,  fup¬ 
pofe  it  were  required  to  find  the  product  of  8  multi¬ 
plied  by  4  :  take  the  lateral  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  the  line  to  4  in  your  compaffes,  i.  e.  place  one  foot 
of  the  compaffes  in  the  beginning  of  the  divifions,  and 
extend  the  other  along  the  line  to  4.  Open  the  fe&or 
till  you  fit  this  lateral  diftance  to  the  parallel  of  1  and 
P  1,  or 


(A)  The  lines  are  placed  in  different  orders  on  different  fe6!ors.  but  they  may  eaffiy  be  found  by  thefe  general 
dire&ions.  S 
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Senior,  i,  or  ic  and  io.  Then  take  the  parallel  diilance  of  8, 

the  multiplicand  }  i.  e.  extend  the  compaffes  from  8,  in 
this  line,  on  one  leg,  to  8  in  the  fame  line  on  the  other ; 
and  that  extent,  meafured  laterally,  will  give  the  pro- 
g  du6l  required. 

Div’fion  in  5*  To  divide  by  the  line  of  equal  parts  on  the  fe&or. 
general.  Extend  the  comp  dies  laterally  from  the  beginning  of 

the  line  to  r,  and  open  the  fedlor  till  you  fit  that  extent 

to  the  parallel  of  the  divifor ;  then  take  the  parallel  di- 
ftance  of  the  dividend,  which  extent,  meafured  in  a  late¬ 
ral  direction,  will  give  the  quotient  required.  Thus, 
fuppofe  it  was  required  to  divide  36  by  4  :  extend  the 
compaffes  laterally,  the  beginning  of  the  line  to  1,  and 
fit  to  that  extent  the  parallel  of  4,  the  divifor ;  then  ex¬ 
tend  the  compaffes  parallel,  from  36  on  one  leg  to  36 
on  the  other,  and  that  extent,  meafured  laterally,  will 
p  give  9,  the  quotient  required. 

Proportion.  6.  Proportion  by  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Make  the 
lateral  diflance  of  the  fecond  term  the  parallel  diilance 
of  the  firfl  term,  the  parallel  diilance  of  the  third  term  is 
the  fourth  proportional.  Example.  To  find  a  fourth 
proportional  to  8,  4,  and  6,  take  the  lateral  diilance  of 
4,  and  make  it  the  parallel  diilance  of  8  3  then  the  pa¬ 
rallel  diilance  of  6,  extended  from  the  centre,  ihall  reach 
to  the  fourth  proportional  3. 

In  the  fame  manner,  a  third  proportional  is  found  to 
two  numbers.  Thus,  to  find  a  third  proportional  to 
8  and  4,  the  fefior  remaining  as  in  the  former  example, 
the  parallel  diilance  of  4,  extended  from  the  centre, 
ihall  reach  to  the  third  proportional  2.  In  all  thefe 
cafes,  if  the  number  to  be  made  a  parallel  diilance  be 
too  great  for  the  feclor,  fome  aliquot  part  of  it  is  to  be 
taken,  and  the  anfwer  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  number 
IO  by  which  the  firfl  number  was  divided. 

Line  of  Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Chords  on  the  SECTOR.  1.  To  open 

dhsrds.  the  feftor  fo  as  the  two  lines  of  chords  may  make  an 
angle  or  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  40.  Take  the  di¬ 
ilance  from  the  joint  to  40,  the  number  of  the  degrees 
propofed,  on  the  line  of  chords ;  open  the  fefior  till  the 
diilance  from  60  to  60,  on  each  leg,  be  equal  to  the 
given  diilance  of  40  *,  then  will  the  two  lines  on  the  fee- 
tor  form  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  as  was  required. 

2.  The  fe£lor  being  opened,  to  find  the  degrees  of 
its  aperture.  Take  the  extent  from  60  to  60,  and  lay 
it  off  on  the  line  of  chords  from  the  centre  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  whereon  it  terminates  will  lhow  the  degrees,  &c. 
required. 

3.  To  lay  off  any  number  of  degrees  upon  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  circle.  Open  the  fefior  till  the  di¬ 
ilance  between  60  and  60  be  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
given  circle  •,  then  take  the  parallel  extent  of  the  chord 
of  the  number  of  degrees  on  each  leg  of  the  feclor,  and 
lay  it  off  on  the  circumference  of  the  given  circle. — 
Hence  any  regular  polygon  may  be  eafily  inferibed  in 

tx  a  given  circle. 

Lint*  of  Ufe  of  the  Line  of  Polygons  on  the  SECTOR.  1.  To 

polygons,  jnferibe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  given  circle.  Take  the 
femidiameter  of  the  given  circle  in  the  compaffes,  and 
adjufl  it  to  the  number  6,  on  the  line  of  polygons,  on 
each  leg  of  the  fefior  :  then,  the  fedlor  remaining  thus 
opened,  take  the  diflance  of  the  two  equal  numbers, 
expre  fling  the  number  of  Tides  the  polygon  is  to  have ; 
f.  gr.  the  diflance  from  5  to  5  for  a  pentagon,  from  7 
to  7  for  a  heptagon,  &c.  Thefe 'diflances  carried  about 
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the  circumference  of  the  circle,  will  divide  it  into  fo  Sccfior. 
many  equal  parts.  * -y—J 

2.  To  deferibe  a  regular  polygon,  c.  gr.  a  penta¬ 
gon,  on  a  given  right  line.  Take  the  length  of  the 
line  in  the  compaffes,  and  apply  it  to  the  extent  of 
the  number  5,  5,  on  the  lines  of  polygons.  The  Tec- 
tor  thus  opened,  upon  the  Tame  lines  take  the  extent 
from  6  to  6  :  this  will  be  the  femidiameter  of  the  circle 
the  polygon  is  to  be  inferibed  in.  If  then,  with  this 
diflance,  from  the  ends  of  the  given  line,  you  deferibe 
two  arches  of  a  circle,  their  interfeftion  will  be  the 
centre  of  the  circle. 

3.  On  a  right  line,  to  deferibe  an  ifoceles  triangle, 
having  the  angles  at  the  bafe  double  that  at  the  ver¬ 
tex.  Open  the  fedtor,  till  the  ends  of  the  given  line 
fall  on  10  and  10  on  each  leg  ;  then  take  the  diflance 
from  6  to  6.  This  will  be  the  length  of  the  two  equal 
Tides  of  the  triangle. 

Ufe  of  the  Lines  of  Sines ,  Tangents ,  and  Secants ,  on  sfn?s,  tan- 
the  SECTOR.  By  the  feveral  lines  difpofed  on  the  fee  -  gents,  and 
tor,  we  have  feales  to  feveral  radii ;  fo  that  having  a^ecants* 
length  or  radius  given,  not  exceeding  the  length  of  the 
fedor  w7hen  opened,  w7e  find  the  chord,  fine,  &c. 
thereto  :  e.  gr.  Suppofe  the  chord,  fine,  or  tangent  of 
10  degrees,  to  a  radius  of  3  inches  required  ;  make  3 
inches  the  aperture  between  60  and  60,  on  the  lines  of 
chords  of  the  two  legs ;  then  will  the  fame  extent  reach 
from  45  to  45  on  the  line  of  tangents,  and  from  90  to 
90  on  the  line  of  the  fines  on  the  other  fide  ;  fo  that  to 
whatever  radius  the  line  of  chords  is  fet,  to  the  fame  are 
all  the  others  fet.  In  this  difpofition,  therefore,  if  the 
aperture  between  10  and  10,  on  the  lines  of  chords,  be 
taken  with  the  compaffes,  it  will  give  the  chord  of  10 
degrees.  If  the  aperture  of  10  and  10  be  in  like  man¬ 
ner  taken  on  the  lines  of  fines,  it  will  be  the  fine  of  10 
degrees.  Laftly,  if  the  aperture  of  10  and  10  be  in 
like  manner  taken  on  the  lines  of  tangents,  it  gives  the 
tangent  of  10  degrees. 

If  the  chord,  or  tangent,  of  70  degrees  w7ere  re¬ 
quired  ;  for  the  chord,  the  aperture  of  half  the  arch, 
viz.  35,  mufi:  be  taken,  as  before  ;  which  difiance,  re¬ 
peated  twice,  gives  the  chord  of  70  degrees.  To  find 
the  tangent  of  70  degrees  to  the  fame  radius,  the  fmall 
line  of  tangents  mufi  be  ufed,  the  other  only  reaching- 
to  45  :  making,  therefore,  3  inches  the  aperture  between 
45  and  45  on  finall  line  *,  the  extent  between  70  and 
70  degrees  on  the  fame,  will  be  the  tangent  of  70  de¬ 
grees  to  3  inches  radius. 

To  find  the  fecant  of  an  arch,  make  the  given  radius 
the  aperture  between  o  and  o  on  the  lines  of  fecants  ; 
then  will  the  aperture  of  10  and  10,  or  70  and  70,  on 
the  faid  lines,  give  the  tangent  of  to0  or  70°. 

If  the  converfe  of  any  of  thefe  things  were  required, 
that  is,  if  the  radius  be  required,  to  which  a  given  line 
is  the  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but  making  the 
given  line,  if  a  chord,  the  aperture  on  the  line  of  chcrds 
between  10  and  10,  and  then  the  fedlor  will  fiand  at 
the  radius  required  \  that  is,  the  aperture  between  60 
and  60  on  the  faid  line  is  the  radius.  If  the  given  line 
were  a  fine,  tangent,  or  fecant,  it  is  but  making  it  the 
.aperture  of  the  given  number  of  degrees  ;  then  will 
the  diflance  of  90  and  90  on  the  fines,  of  45  and  45  on 
the  tangents,  of  o  and  o  on  the  fecants,  be  the  radius. 

SECTOR  of  an  hlu'pfe ,  of  an  Hyperbola ,  is’e.  is  a  part 

rcfcmbling 
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Senior,  refembling  the  circular  feftor,  being  contained  by  three 
Secular.  lines>  two  of  which  are  radii,  or  lines  drawn  from  the 
— " v~" centre  of  the  figure  to  the  curve,  and  the  intercepted  arc 
or  part  of  that  curve. 

SECTOR  of  a  sphere ,  is  the  folid  generated  by  the  re¬ 
volution  of  the  feftor  of  a  circle  about  one  of  its  radii; 
the  other  radius  defcribing  the  furface  of  a  cone,  and 
the  circular  arc  a  clicuLr  portion  of  the  furface  of  the 
fphere  of  the  fame  radius.  So  that  the  fpherical  feftor 
confifts  of  a  right  cone,  and  of  a  fegment  of  the  fphere 
having  the  fame  common  bafe  with  the  cone.  Hence 
the  folid  content  of  it  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the 
bafe  or  fpherical  furface  by  the  radius  of  the  fphere,  and 
taking  one  third  of  the  produft. 

j4Jlro nomica l  SECTOR.  See  ASTRONOMICAL  Sector. 

Dialing  Sector .  See  Dialing. 

SECULAR,  that  which  relates  to  affairs  of  the  pre¬ 
fen  t  world,  in  which  fenfe  the  word  Hands  oppofed  to 
fpiritual ,  ecclefajlical :  thus  we  fay  fecular  power,  &c. 

Secular,  is  more  peculiarly  ufed  for  a  perfon  who 
lives  at  liberty  in  the  world,  not  fhut  up  in  a  monad ery, 
nor  bound  by  vows,  or  fubjefted  to  the  particular  rules 
of  any  religious  community  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  op¬ 
posed  to  regular .  The  Romifh  clergy  are  divided  into 
fecular  and  regular,  of  which  the  latter  are  bound  by 
monadic  rules,  the  former  not. 

SECULAR  Games ,  in  antiquity,  folemn  games  held 
among  the  Romans  once  in  an  age.  Thefe  games  lafi- 
ed  three  days  and  as  many  nights ;  during  which  time 
facrifices  were  performed,  theatrical  fhews  exhibited, 
with  combats,  fpoits,  Sec.  in  the  circus.  The  occafion 
of  thefe  games,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus,  was  to 
Hop  the  progrefs  of  a  plague.  Valerius  Publicola  was 
the  firH  who  celebrated  them  at  Rome  in  the  year  of 
the  city  245.  The  folcmnity  was  as  follows  :  The 
whole  world  was  invited  by  a  herald  to  a  feaH  which 
they  had  never  feen  already,  nor  ever  fhould  fee  again. 
Some  days  before  the  games  began,  the  quindecemviri 
in  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  temple,  difiributed  to 
the  people  purifying  compofitions,  of  various  kinds,  as 
flambeaus,  fulphur,  Sc c.  From  hence  the  populace 
palled  to  Diana’s  temple  on  the  Aventine  mount,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  as  an  offering.  After  this, 
whole  nights  were  fpent  in  devotion  to  the  Defiinies. 
When  the  time  of  the  games  was  fully  come,  the  people 
afiembled  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  facrificed  to  Ju¬ 
piter,  Juno,  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana,  the  Parcae,  Ceres, 
Pluto,  and  Proferpine.  On  the  firH  night  of  the  feaH 
the  emperor,  with  the  quindecemviri,  caufed  three  altars 
to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  which  they 
fprinklcd  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  regular  facrifice.  A  fpace  was  next  marked 
out  for  a  theatre,  which  was  illuminated  with  innumer¬ 
able  flambeaus  and  fires.  Here  they  fung  hymns,  and 
celebrated  all  kinds  of  fports.  On  the  day  after,  having 
offered  victims  at  the  Capitol,  they  went  to  the  Campus 
Martius,  and  celebrated  fports  to  the  honour  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  Thefe  lafied  till  next  day,  when  the  noble 
matrons,  at  the  hour  appointed  by  the  oracle,  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  ling  hymns  to  Jupiter.  On  the  third  day, 
which  concluded  the  folemnity,  twenty  feven  boys,  and 
as  many  girls,  lung  in  the  temple  of  Palatine  Apollo 
hymns  and  verfes  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  recommend 
the  city  to  the  proteftion  of  thofe  deities  whom  they 
defigned  particularly  to  honour  by  their  facrifices. 


The  inimitable  Carmen  Seculare  of  Horace  was  corn- 
pofed  for  this  lafi  day,  in  the  Secular  Games,  held  by 
AuguHus. 

It  has  been  much  difputed  whether  tliefe  games  were 
held  every  hundred,  or  every  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Valerius  Antius,  Varro,  and  Livy,  are  quoted  in  fup- 
port  of  the  former  opinion  :  In  favour  of  the  latter 
may  be  produced  the  quindecemviral  regiHers,  the 
edifts  of  AuguHus,  and  the  woids  of  Horace  in  the 
Secular  poem, 


SecuLr 

ii 

Secundum 


s 


Cactus  undenos  decies  per  annos . 


It  was  a  general  belief,  that  the  girls  who  bore  a 
part  in  the  fong  fhould  be  fooneH  married  ;  and  that 
the  children  who  did  not  dance  and  fing  at  the  coming 
of  Apollo,  fhould  die  unmarried,  and  at  an  early  period 
of  life. 

SECULAR  Poem ,  a  poem  fung  or  rehearfed  at  the  fe¬ 
cular  games  ;  of  which  kind  we  have  a  very  fine  piece 
among  the  works  of  Horace,  being  a  fapphic  ode  at  the 
end  of  his  epodes. 

SECULARIZATION,  the  aft  of  converting  a  re¬ 
gular  perfon,  place,  or  benefice,  into  a  fecular  one.  Al- 
moit  all  the  cathedral  churches  were  anciently  regular, 
that  is,  the  canons  were  to  be  religious  ;  but  they  have 
been  fince  fecularized.  For  the  fecularization  of  a  re¬ 
gular  church,  there  is  required  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
that  of  the  prince,  the  bifliop  of  the  place,  the  patron, 
and  even  the  confent  of  the  people.  Religious  that 
want  to  be  releafed  from  their  vow,  obtain  briefs  of  fecu¬ 
larization  from  the  pope. 

SEC  UNDINES,  in  Anatomy,  the  feveral  coats  or 
membranes  wherein  the  foetus  is  wrapped  up  in  the 
mother’s  womb  ;  as  the  chorion  and  amnios,  with  the 
placenta,  &x. 

SECUNDUS,  Joannes  Nicolaius,  an  elegant  wri¬ 
ter  of  Latin  poetry,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in  the  year 
15 1 1.  His  defeent  was  from  an  ancient  and  honour¬ 
able  family  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  his  father  Nicolaus 
Everardus,  who  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  feems  to  have  been  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  as  lie  was  employed  by  that  monarch 
in  feveral  Hations  of  confiderable  importance.  We  find 
him  firH  a  member  of  the  grand  parliament  or  council 
of  Mechelen,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  Hates  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Zealand  at  the  Hague,  and  laHly  holding  a 
fimilar  office  at  Mechelen,  where  he  died,  AuguH  5. 
^32,  aged  70.  • 

Thefe  various  employments  did  not  occupy  the  whole 
of  Everardus’s  time.  Notwithftanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  bufinefs,  he  found  leifure  to  cultivate  letters  with 
great  fucccfs,  and  even  to  aft  as  preceptor  to  his  own 
children,  who  were  five  Tons  and  three  daughters.  They 
all  took  the  name  of  Nicolaii  from  their  father  ;  but  011 
what  account  our  author  was  called  Secundus  is  not 
known.  It  could  not  be  from  the  order  of  his  birth, 
for  he  was  the  youngefi  ion.  Perhaps  the  name  was 
not  given  him  till  he  became  eminent ;  and  then,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  falhion  of  the  age,  it  might  have  its 
rife  from  feme  pun,  fuch  as  his  being  Poet  arum  nemini 
Secundus.  Poetry,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  pro- 
feflion  which  his  father  wifhed  him  to  follow.  He  in¬ 
tended  him  for  the  law,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
direft  his  Hudies  himfelf,  placed  him  under  the  care  of 
P  2  Jacobus 


Jacobus  Valcavdus .  This  man  is  faid  to  have  been  every 
way  well  qualified  to  difeharge  the  important  trull 
which  was  committed  to  him  \  and  he  certainly  gained 
the  affeddion  of  his  pupil,  who,  in  one  of  his  poems, 
mentions  the  death  of  Valeardus  with  every  apppearance 
of  unfeigned  forrow.  Another  tutor  was  foon  provi¬ 
ded  \  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Secundus  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  legal  purfuits.  Poetry  and  the 
filter  arts  of  painting  and  fculpture  had  engaged  his  mind 
at  a  very  early  period  ,  and  the  imagination,  on  which 
thefe  have  laid  hold,  can  with  difficulty  fubmit  to  the 
dry  tludy  of  mufty  civilians.  Secundus  is  faid  to  have 
written  verfes  when  but  ten  years  old  \  and  from  the 
vail  quantity  which  he  left  behind  him,  we  have  reafon 
to  conclude  that  fuch  writing  was  his  principal  employ¬ 
ment.  He  found  time,  however,  to  carve  figures  of 
all  his  own  family,  of  his  miftrefies,  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  of  feveral  eminent  perlbnages  of  thofe  times, 
and  of  many  of  his  intimate  friends  j  and  in  the  laft 
edition  of  his  works  publiffied  by  Scriverius  at  Leyden, 
1631,  there  is  a  print  of  one  of  his  miltrefifes  with  this 
mfeription  round  it  ;  Vatis  amatoris  Julia  sculpta 

MANU. 

Secundus  having  nearly  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  being  determined,  as  it  would  feem,  to  comply 
as  far  as  poffible  with  the  willies  of  his  father,  quitted 
Mechelen,  and  went  to  France,  where  at  Bourges ,  a  city 
in  the  Orlcanois ,  lie  ftudied  the  civil  law  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Andreas  Alciatus .  Alciatus  was  one  of  the  molt 
learned  civilians  of  that  age  *,  but  what  undoubtedly 
endeared  him  much  more  to  our  author  was  his  general 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature,  and  more  particular¬ 
ly  his  tafte  in  poetry.  Having  ftudied  a  year  under 
this  eminent  profeffor,  and  taken  his  degrees,  Secundus 
returned  to  Mechelen,  where  he  remained  only  a  very 
few  months.  In  1533  he  went  into  Spain  with  warm 
recommendations  to  the  count  of  Naflau  and  other  per¬ 
form  of  high  rank  ;  and  foon  afterwards  became  fecre- 
tary  to  the  cardinal  archbifhop  of  Toledo  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  bufinefs  which  required  no  other  qualifications 
than  what  he  poffeflfed  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  a  faci¬ 
lity  in  writing  with  elegance  the  Latin  language.  It 
was  during  his  refidence  with  this  cardinal  that  he  wrote 
his  Bajia,  a  feries  of  wanton  poems,  of  which  the  fifth, 
feventh,  and  ninth  carmina  of  Catullus  feem  to  have 
given  the  hint.  Secundus  was  not,  however,  a  fervile 
imitator  of  Catullus.  His  expreffions  feem  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  rather  from  Tibullus  and  Propertius )  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  deferiptions  he  furpaffes  every  thing  that 
has  been  written  on  fiipilar  fubjefts  by  Catullus ,  Tibullus , 
Propertius,  C.  Gallus ,  Ovid,  or  Horace. 

1°  1535  he  accompanied  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
the  fiege  of  Tunis,  but  gained  no  laurels  as  a  foldier. 
The  hardffiips  which  were  endured  at  that  memorable 
liege  were  but  little  fuited  to  the  foft  difpofition  of  a 
votary  of  Venus  and  the  mufes  ;  and  upon  an  enterprife 
which  might  have  furnilhed  ample  matter  for  an  epic 
poem,  it  is  remarkable  that  Secundus  wrote  nothing 
which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  preservation.  Ha¬ 
ving  returned  from  his  martial  expedition,  he  was  fent 
by  the  cardinal  to  Rome  to  congratulate  the  pope  upon 
the  fucceis  of  the  emperor’s  arms  •,  but  was  taken  fo 
ill  on  the  road,  that  he  was  not  able  to  complete  his 
journey.  He  was  advifed  to  feek,  without  a  moment’s 
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delay,  the  benefit  of  his  native  air  ,  and  that  happily  re-  Secundus 
covered  him.  ^  11 

Haying  now  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  archbifhop  .  (-cu  orey- 
of  Toledo,  Secundus  was  employed  in  the  fame  office  of 
fecretary  by  the  biffiop  of  Utrecht  ,  and  fo  much  had 
he  hitherto  diftinguiffied  liimfelf  by  the  claffical  elegance 
of  his  compofitions,  that  he  was  foon  called  upon  to  fill 
the  important  poft  of  private  Latin  fecretary  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  who  was  then  in  Italy.  This  was  the  moil  ho¬ 
nourable  office  to  which  our  author  was  ever  appointed  ; 
but  before  he  could  enter  upon  it  death  put  a  flop  to  his 
career  of  glory.  Having  arrived  at  Saint  Amand  in  the 
diftri£t  of  Tournay ,  in  order  to  meet,  upon  bufinefs, 
with  the  biffiop  of  Utrecht,  he  was  on  the  8th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1536  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  the  very  flower 
of  his  age,  not  having  quite  completed  his  twenty- fifth 
year.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines,  of  which  his  patron,  the  biffiop,  was  abbot  cr  pro¬ 
abbot  ;  and  his  near  relations  erected  to  his  memory  a 
marble  monument,  with  a  plain  Latin  infeription. 

The  works  of  Secundus  have  gone  through  feveral 
editions,  of  which  the  belt  and  moft  copious  is  that  of 
Scriverius  already  mentioned.  It  confifts  of  Julia,  El  eg. 
lib.  i.  *,  Amores,  E/eg .  lib.  ii.  j  AD  Diversos  E/eg. 
lib.  iii.  •,  Basia,  ftyled  by  the  editor  incomparabilis  et 
divinus  prorfus  liber  ;  Epigrammata  j  Odarum  liber 
unus  ;  Epistolarum  liber  unus  Elegiaca  ;  Epistola- 
RUM  liber  alter,  heroico  carmine  feriptus;  FuNERUM  liber 
unus ;  Sylvie  et  Carminum  fragmenta ;  Poemata 
nonnulla  fratrum  ;  Itineraria  Secundi  tria ,  &c. ; 
Epistol^e  totidem ,  foluta  oratione.  Of  thefe  works  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  in  us  to  give  any  character  after 
the  ample  teftimonies  prefixed  to  them  of  Lelius  Greg . 
Gyraldus ,  the  elder  Scaliger ,  Theodore  Be%a ,  and  others 
equally  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters,  who  all 
fpeak  of  them  with  rapture.  A  French  critic,  indeed, 
after  having  affirmed  that  the  genius  of  Secundus  never 
produced  any  thing  which  was  not  excellent  in  its  kind, 
adds,  with  too  much  truth,  Mais  fa  tnufe  ejl  un  peu  trap 
lafeive .  For  this  fault  our  author  makes  the  following 
apology  in  an  epigram  addreffed  to  the  grammarians , 

Carmina  cur  fpargam  cun&is  lafeiva  libellis, 

Queritis  ?  Infulfos  arceo  grammaticos. 

Fortia  magnanimi  canerem  fi  Caefaris  arms, 

Faftave  Divorum  religiofa  virum  : 

Quot  mifer  exciperemque  notas,  patererque  lituras  ? 

Quot  fierem  teneris  fupplicium  pueiis  ? 

At  nunc  uda  mihi  distant  cum  Basia  carmen, 

Pruriet  et  verfu  mentula  multa  meo  : 

Me  leget  innuptae  juvenis  placiturus  amicae, 

Et  placitura  nova  blanda  puella  viro  : 

Et  quemeunque  juvat  lepidorum  de  grege  vatum 
Otia  feftivis  ludere  deliciis. 

Lufibus  et  laetis  procul  hinc  abfiftite,  SiEVI 
Grammatici,  injuftas  et  cohibite  manus. 

Ne  puer,  ab  malleis  casfus  lacrymanfque  leporis  \ 

Duram  forte  meis  ossibus  optet  humum. 

SECURIDACA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  diadelphia.  See  Botany  Index. 

SEC UT ORES,  a  fpecies  of  gladiators  among  the 
Romans,  whofe  arms  were  a  helmet,  a  ffiield,  and  a 
fword  or  a  leaden  bullet.  They  were  armed  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  becaufe  they  had  to  contend  with  the  retiarii,  who 

were 
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Sr  cut  ores  were  dreffed  in  a  (hort  tunic,  bore  a  three- pointed  lance 
II.  in  their  left  hand,  and  a  net  in  their  right.  The  reti- 
.  Sp^ltlor),l  arius  attempted  to  call  his  net  over  the  head  of  the  fe- 
cutor  j  and  if  he  fucceeded,  he  drew  it  together  and  flew 
him  with  his  trident:  but  if  he  miffed  his  aim,  he  im¬ 
mediately  betook  himfelf  to  flight  till  he  could  find  a 
lecond  opportunity  of  entangling  his  adverfary  with  his 
net.  He  was  purfued  by  the  fecutor,  who  endeavoured 
to  difpatch  him  in  his  flight. 

Secutores  was  alfo  a  name  given  to  fuch  gladiators 
as  took  the  place  of  thole  killed  in  the  combat,  or 
who  engaged  the  conqueror.  This  poll  was  ufually 
taken  by  lot. 

SEDAN  is  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  in  E.  Long.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  49.  46.  This  is 
the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name,  fiiuated 
on  the  Maefe,  fix  miles  from  Bouillon,  and  fifteen  from 
Charleville.  Its  fltuation  on  the  frontiers  of  the  territory 
of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Limburg,  formerly  rendered  it 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  extremely  well 
fortified,  and  defended  by  a  ilrong  citadel.  The  cattle 
is  fituated  on  a  rock,  furrounded  with  large  towers  and 
ilrong  walls  •,  here  you  fee  a  molt  beautiful  magazine 
of  ancient  arms.  The  governor’s  palace  is  oppofite 
the  caftle.  From  the  ramparts  you  have  a  molt  agree¬ 
able  profpeft  of  the  Maefe  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
try.  Though  the  town  is  but  final!,  yet  it  is  full  of 
tradefmen,  as  tanners,  weavers,  dyers,  &c.  the  manu- 
fafture  of  fine  cloth  in  this  city  employing  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  principality  of  Sedan  former¬ 
ly  belonged  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  was  obliged 
in  the  beginning  of  the  laR  century  to  refign  it  to  the 
crown. 

SEDAN-CHAIR  is  a  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a 
Angle  perfon,  fufpended  by  two  poles,  and  borne  by  two 
men,  hence  denominated  chairmen .  They  were  firft 
introduced  in  London  in  1634,  when  Sir  Sanders  Dun- 
comb  obtained  the  foie  privilege  to  ufe,  let,  and  hire  a 
number  of  the  faid  covered  chairs  for  fourteen  years. 

SEDGMOOR,  a  large  and  rich  tra£l  of  land  in 
Somerfetlhire,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  in  1685.  It  lies  between  Somerton  and 
Bridgewater. 

SEDITION,  among  civilians,  is  ufed  for  a  factious 
commotion  of  the  people,  or  an  affembly  of  a  number 
of  citizens  without  lawful  authority,  tending  to  difturb 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  fociety.  This  offence  is  of 
different  kinds  :  fome  feditions  more  immediately  threat¬ 
ening  the  fupreme  power,  and  the  fubverfion  of  the 
prefent  conflitution  of  the  flate  ;  others  tending  only 
towards  the  redrefs  of  private  grievances.  Among  the 
Romans,  therefore,  it  was  varioufly  punifhed,  according 
as  its  end  and  tendency  threatened  greater  mifehief. 
See  lib.  i  Cod.  de  Seditiojis ,  and  Mat .  de  Crimuu  lib.  ii. 
n.  5.  de  Lccfa  Majejlate .  In  the  punifhment,  the  authors 
and  ringleaders  were  juflly  difiinguilhed  from  thofe  who, 
with  lefs  wicked  intention,  joined  and  made  part  of  the 
multitude. 

The  fame  diftindtion  holds  in  the  law  of  England 
and  in  that  of  Scotland.  Some  kinds  of  fedition  in 
England  amount  to  high  treafon,  and  come  within  the 
Rat.  25  Edw.  III.  as  levying  war  againfl:  the  king. 
And  feveral  feditions  are  mentioned  in  the  Scotch  a<Rs 
of  parliament  as  treafonable.  Bayne's  Crim.  Law  of 
Scotland,  p.  33,  34.  The  law  of  Scotland  makes  riot-. 
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ous  and  tumultuous  affemblies 

But  the  law  there,  as  well  as  in  England,  is  now  chiefly 
regulated  by  the  riot  a£t,  made  1  Geo.  I.  only  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  proper  officers  in  Scotland,  to  make 
the  proclamation  thereby  enadled,  are  fheriffs,  Rewards, 
and  bailies  of  regalities,  or  their  deputies  ;  magiffrates 
of  royal  boroughs,  and  all  other  inferior  judges  and 
magiRrates  j  high  and  petty  conRables,  or  other  officers 
of  the  peace,  in  any  county,  Rewartry,  city,  or  town. 
And  in  that  part  of  the  ifland,  the  punifliment  of  the 
offence  is  any  thing  Riort  of  death  which  the  judges,  in. 
their  diferetion,  may  appoint. 

SEDATIVES,  in  Medicine ,  a  general  name  for 
fuch  medicines  as  weaken  the  powers  of  nature,  fuch  as 
blood-letting,  cooling  falts,  purgatives,  &c. 

SE-DEFENDENDO,  in  Law ,  a  plea  ufed  for  him 
that  is  charged  with  the  death  of  another,  by  alleging 
that  he  was  under  a  necefiity  of  doing  what  he  did  in 
his  own  defence  :  as  that  the  other  affaulted  him  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  if  he  had  not  done  what  he  did,  he  muft 
have  been  in  hazard  of  his  own  life.  See  Homicide 
and  Murder. 

SEDIMENT,  the  fettlement  or  dregs  of  any  thing, 
or  that  grofs  heavy  part  of  a  fluid  body  which  finks  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  when  at  reR. 

SEDLEY,  Sir  Charles,  a  a  Englifn  poet  and  wit, 
the  fon  of  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was 
born  about  the  year  1639.  At  ^e  reRoration  be  came 
to  London  to  join  the  general  jubilee  ;  and  commen¬ 
ced  wit,  courtier,  poet,  and  gallant.  He  was  fo  much 
admired,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  oracle  among  the 
poets  }  which  made  King  Charles  tell  him,  that  Na¬ 
ture .  had  given  him  a  patent  to  be  Apollo’s  viceroy. 
The  productions  of  his  pen  were  fome  plays,  and  feveral 
delicately  tender  amorous  poems,  in  which  the  foftnefs 
of  the  verfes  was  fo  exquifite,  as  to  be  called  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  Sedley's  witchcraft .  “  There 
were  no  marks  of  genius  or  true  poetry  to  be  deferied, 
(fay  the  authors  of  the  Biagraphia  Britannica) ;  the 
art  wholly  confiRed  in  raifing  loofe  thoughts  and  lewd 
defires,  without  giving  any  alarm  ;  and  fo  the  poifon 
worked  gently  and  irrefiRibly.  Our  author,  .we,  may 
be  fure,  did  not  efcape  the  infection  of  his  own  art,  os 
rather  was  firR  tainted  himfelf  before  he  fpread  the  in- 
fe&ion  to  others.” — A  very  ingenious  writer  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  day,  however,  fpeaks  much  more  favourably  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ’s  writings,.  “  He  Rudied  human  na¬ 
ture  'y  and  was  diftinguifhed  for  the  art  of  making  him¬ 
felf  agreeable,  particularly  to  the  ladies  ;  for  the  verfes 
of  Lord  Rochefler,  beginning  with,  Sedley  has  that  pre¬ 
vailing  gentle  art ,  See.  fo  often  quoted,  allude  not  to  his 
writings ,  but  to  his  perfonal  addrefs .”  [Lang horn's 
Effuftons ,  Sec.]. — But  while  he  thus  grew  in  reputation 
for  wit  and  in  favour  with  the  king,  he  grew  poor  and 
debauched  :  his  eflate  was  impaired,  and  his  morals  were 
corrupted.  One  of  his  frolics,  however,  being  followed 
by  an  indi&ment  and  a  heavy  fine,  Sir  Charles  took  a 
more  ferious  turn,  applied  himfelf  to  bufinefs,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  parliament,  in  which  he  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  fpeaker.  We  find  him  in  the  Jioufe  of  com¬ 
mons  in  the  reign  of  Janies  II.  whofe  attempts  upon 
the  confiitution  he  vigoroufly  withflood  5  and  he  was 
very  aflive  in  bringing  on  the  revolution.  This  was 
thought  more  extraordinary,  as  he  had  received  favours 
from  James.  But  that  prince  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Sic 
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Seeley  Charles’s  daughter  (though  it  Teems  Hie  was  not  very 
S^du&ion  hand fo m e  ) ,  and,  in  coniequence  of  his  intrigues  with 
t  ^  her,  he  created  Mifs  Sedley  countefs  of  Dorchefter.- 

This  honour,  To  far  from  plealing,  greatly  Ihocked  Sir 
Chailes.  However  libertine  he  liimlelf  had  been,  yet 
he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his  daughter’s  dif- 
lionouv  ;  and  with  regard  to  her  exaltation,  he  only 
confidered  it  as  rendering  her  more  confpicuouily  in¬ 
famous.  He  therefore  conceived  a  hatred  for  the  king) 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  other  motives,  readUy  joined 
to  difpoflefs  him  of  the  throne.  A  witty  laying  of 
Sedley’s,  on  this  occafion,  is  recorded.  “  I  hate  in¬ 
gratitude,  (faid  Sir  Charles)  ;  and  therefore,  as  the 
king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  I  will  endeavour 
to  make  his  daughter  a  queen  meaning  the  princefs 
Mary,  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  difpofTefled 
James  of  the  throne  at  the  revolution.  He  lived  to  the 
beginning  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  ;  and  his  works  were 
printed  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1719. 

SEDit,  or  Sedre,  the  high -pried  of  the  feft  of  Ali 
among  the  Perfians.  The  fedre  is  appointed  by  the 
emperor  of  Perfia,  who  ufually  confers  the  dignity  on 
his  neared  relation.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  ledre  ex¬ 
tends  over  all  eifefts  dedined  for  pious  purpofes,  over 
all  mofques,  hofpitals,  colleges,  fepulchres,  and  mo* 
naderies.  Pie  difpofes  of  all  eccledadical  employments, 
and  nominates  all  the  fuperiors  of  religious  houles.  His 
decifions  in  matters  of  religion  are  received  as  To  many 
infallible  oracles :  he  judges  of  all  criminal  matters  in 
his  own  houfe  without  appeal.  Plis  authority  is  ba¬ 
lanced  by  that  of  the  mudfitehid,  or  firft  theologue  of 
the  empire. 

SEDUCTION,  is  the  aft  of  tempting  and  drawing 
afide  from  the  right  path,  and  comprehends  every  en¬ 
deavour  to  corrupt  any  individual  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  the  import  of  the  word  in  its  larged  and  moil 
general  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  commonly  employed  to  exprefs 
the  aft  of  tempting  a  virtuous  woman  to  part  with  her 
chadity. 

The  feducer  of  female  innocence  praftifes  the  fame 
ftratagems  of  fraud  to  get  pofiefiion  of  a  woman’s  per- 
fon,  that  the  J windier  employs  to  get  pofiefiion  of  his 
neighbour’s  goods  or  money  ;  yet  the  law  of  honour, 
which  pretends  to  abhor  deceit ,  and  which  impels  its  vo¬ 
taries  to  murder  every  man  who  prefumes,  hoivever  juft- 
ly,  to  fufpeft  them  of  fraud,  or  to  quedion  their  vera¬ 
city,  applauds  the  addrefs  of  a  fuccefsful  intrigue,  though 
it  be  well  known  that  the  feducer  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  his  end  without  fwearing  to  the  truth  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  falfehcods,  and  calling  upon  God  to  witnefs  pro- 
mifes  which  he  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

The  law  of  honour  is  indeed  a  very  capricious  rule, 
which  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  pleafures  and  conve¬ 
niences  of  higher  life  ;  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which 
is  enafted  for  the  equal  proteftion  of  high  and  low, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  view  the  guilt  of  feduftion  with  a 
more  impartial  eve.  Yet  for  this  offence,  even  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom  have  provided  no  other  punifhment 
than  .a  pecuniary  fatisfaftion  to  the  injured  family  ; 
which,  in  England,  can  be  obtained  only  by  one  of  the 
quainteft  fiftions  in  the  world,  by  the  father’s  bringing 
his  aftion  again  ft  the  feducer  for  the  lofs  of  his  daugh 
ter’s  fervice  during  her  pregnancy  and  nurturing.  See 
Paley’s  Moral  Philofophj ,  Book  III.  Part  iii.  Chap.  3. 

The  moralift,  however,  who  eflimates  the  merit  or 
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demerit  of  aftions,  not  by  laws  of  human  appointment,  Sedaftion. 
but  by  their  general  confequences  as  eftabliihed  by  the  v— 
laws  of  nature,  muft  confider  the  feducer  as  a  criminal 
of  the  deepeft  guilt.  In  every  civilized  country,  and  in 
many  countries  where  civilization  has  made  but  frrsall 
progrefs,  the  virtue  of  women  is  collefted  as  it  were  in¬ 
to  a  Single  point,  which  they  are  to  guard  above  all 
things,  as  that  on  .w high  their  happineis  and  reputation 
wholly  depend.  At  firft  fight  this  may  appear  a  capri¬ 
cious  regulation  ;  but  a  moment’s  reHeftion  will  con¬ 
vince  us  of  the  contrary.  In  the  married  ft  ate  fo  much 
confidence  is  neeeffarily  repofed  in  the  fidelity  of  wo¬ 
men  to  the  beds  of  their  hufbands,  and  evils  fo  great 
refill t  from  the  violation  of  that  fidelity,  that  whatever 
contributes  in  any  degree  to  its  prefervation,  muft  be 
agreeable  to  him  who,  in  eftabliihing  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture,  intended  them  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  real  happi- 
nefs  of  all  his  creatures.  But  nothing  contributes  fo 
much  to  preferve  the  fidelity  of  wives  to  their  hufbands, 
as  the  imprefling  upon  the  minds  of  women  the  higheft 
veneration  for  the  virtue  cf  chaflity.  She  who,  w  hen 
unmarried,  has  been  accuftomed  to  grant  favours  to  dif¬ 
ferent  men,  will  not  find  it  eafy,  if  indeed  pofTible,  to 
refill  afterwards  the  allurements  of  variety.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  wife  initituticn,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Him 
who  made  us,  to  train  up  women  fo  as  that  they  may 
look  upon  the  lofs  of  their  chaflity  as  the  moil  diigrace- 
ful  of  all  crimes  ;  as  that  which  finks  them  in  the  order 
of  fociety,  and  robs  them  of  all  their  value.  In  this 
light  virtuous  women  actually  look  upon  the  lofs  of 
chaflity.  The  importance  of  that  virtue  has  been  fo 
deeply  impreffed  upon  their  minds,  and  is  fo  clofely  af- 
fociated  with  the  principle  of  honour,  that  they  cannot 
think  but  wfitli  abhorrence  upon  the  very  deed  by  which 
it  is  loft.  He  therefore  who  by  fraud  and  falfehood 
perfuades  the  unfufpefting  ^:rl  to  deviate  in  one  inftance 
from  the  honour  of  the  fex,  weakens  in  a  great  degree 
her  moral  principle  ;  and  if  he  reconcile  her  to  a  repe* 
tition  of  her  crime,  he  deftroys  that  principle  entirely, 
as  fhe  has  been  taught  to  confider  all  other  virtues  as 
inferior  to  that  of  chaflity.  Hence  it  is  that  the  hearts 
of  proftitutes  are  generally  fleeled  againft  the  miferies 
of  their  fellow-creatures  ;  that  they  lend  their  aid  to 
the  feducer  in  his  praftices  upon  other  girls;  that  they 
lie  and  fwear  and  fteal  without  compunftion  ;  and  that 
too  many  cf  them  hefitale  not  to  commit  murder  if  it 
can  ferve  any  felfifli  purpofe  of  their  own. 

The  lofs  of  virtue,  though  the  greateft  that  man  or 
woman  can  fuflain,  is  not  the  only  injury  which  the  fe¬ 
ducer  brings  on  the  girl  whom  he  deceives.  She 
cannot  at  once  reconcile  herfclf  to  proftitution,  or  even 
to  the  lofs  of  charafter  ;  and  while  3  fenfe  of  fhame  re¬ 
mains  in  her  mind,  the  mifery  which  fhe  fuffers  muft  be 
exquifite.  She  knows  that  fhe  has  forfeited  what  in 
the  female  charafter  is  moil  valued  by  both  fexes  ;  and 
ftie  muft  be  under  the  perpetual  dread  of  a  difeoverv. 

She  cannot  even  confide  in  the  honour  of  her  feducer, 
who  may  reveal  her  fecret  in  a  fit  of  drunkennefs,  and 
thus  rob  her  of  her  fame  as  well  as  of  her  virtue  ;  and 
while  (lie  is  in  this  flate  of  anxious  uncertainty,  the 
agony  of  her  mind  muft  be  infnpportable.  That  it  is 
fo  in  faft,  the  many  inftances  of  child  murder  by  unmar¬ 
ried  women  of  every -rank  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt. 

The  affeftion  of  a  mother  to  her  new-born  child  is  one 
of  the  moft  unequivocal  and  flrongeft  inflinfts  in  human 

nature- 
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Seduction,  nature  (Tee  Instinct)  ;  and  nothing  fhort  of  the  ex- 

'  '  tremity  of  diftrefs  could  prompt  any  one  fo  far  to  op- 

pofe  her  nature  as  to  embrue  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
her  imploring  infant. 

Even  this  deed  of  horror  feldom  prevents  a  detec¬ 
tion  of  the  mother’s  frailty,  which  is  indeed  commonly 
difcovered,  though  no  child  has  been  the  confequence 
of  her  intrigue.  He  who  can  fcduce  is  bafe  enough  to 
betray  \  and  no  woman  can  part  with  her  honour,  and 
retain  any  well-grounded  hope  that  her  amour  fhall  be 
kept  fecret.  The  villain  to  whom  (lie  furrendcred  will 
glory  in  his  victory,  if  it  was  with  difficulty  obtained  \ 
and  if  (lie  furrendered  at  diferetion,  her  own  behaviour 
will  reveal  her  fecret.  Her  reputation  is  then  irretrie¬ 
vably  loft,  and  no  future  circumfpe&ion  will  be  of  the 
irnalleft  avail  to  recover  it.  She  will  be  ftiunned  by  the 
virtuous  part  of  her  own  fex,  and  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
ftrument  of  pleafure  by  the  other.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances  (lie  cannot  expert  to  be  married  with  advantage. 
She  may  perhaps  be  able  to  captivate  the  heart  ot  a 
heedlefs  youth,  and  prevail  upon  him  to  unite  his  fate 
to  hers  before  the  delirium  of  his  paffion  {hall  give  him 
time  for  reflect  ion  \  (lie  may  be  add  reified  by  a  man  who 
is  a  ft  ranger  to  her  ftory,  and  married  while  he  has  no 
fufpicion  of  her  fecret  \  or  (lie  may  be  folicited  by  one 
of  a  ftation  inferior  to  her  own,  who,  though  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  every  thing  that  has  befallen  her,  can  barter  the 
delicacy  of  wedded  love  for  fome  pecuniary  advantage  j 
but  from  none  of  thefe  marriages  can  (he  look  for  hap- 
pinefs.  The  delirium  which  prompted  the  firft  will 
foon  vanifh,  and  leave  the  hufband  to  the  bitternefs  of 
his  own  reflections,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce 
cruelty  to  the  wife.  Of  the  fecret,  to  which,  in  the 
fecond  cafe,  the  lover  was  a  ftranger,  the  hufband  will 
foon  make  a  difeovery,  or  at  leaft  find  room  for  har¬ 
bouring  ftrong  fufpicions  5  and  fufpicions  of  having  been 
deceived  in  a  point  fo  delicate  have  hitherto  been  uni¬ 
formly  the  parents  of  mifery.  In  the  third  cafe,  the 
man  married  her  merely  for  money,  of  which  having 
got  the  poffiefTion,  he  has  no  farther  inducement  to  treat 
her  with  refpeCt.  Such  are  fome  of  the  confequences 
of  feduftion,  even  when  the  perfon  fed  need  has  the  good 
fortune  to  get  afterwards  a  hufband  \  but  this  is  a  for¬ 
tune  which  few  in  her  circumftances  can  reafonably  ex- 
peft.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  have  been 
defrauded  of  their  virtue  by  the  arts  of  the  feducer  fink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  guilt,  till  they  become  at  laft 
common  proftitutes.  The  public  is  then  deprived  of 
their  fervice  as  wives  and  parents  \  and  inftead  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  population  of  the  ftate,  and  to  the  funi 
of  domeftic  felicity,  thefe  outcafts  of  fociety  become  fe- 
ducers  in  their  turn,  corrupting  the  morals  of  every 
young  man  whole  appetites  they  can  inflame,  and  of 
every  young  woman  whom  they  can  entice  to  their  own 
practices. 

All  this  complication  of  evil  is  produced  at  firft  by 
arts,  which,  if  employed  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  would  fubjeCl  the  offender  to  the  execration  of 
his  fellow  -  fid  jcfls,  and  to  an  ignominious  death  :  but 
while  the  forger  of  a  bill  is  purfuel  with  relentlefs  ri¬ 
gour  by  the  mini  (levs  of  juft  ice,  and  the  fwindler  load¬ 
ed  with  univerfal  reproach,  the  man  who  by  fraud  and 
forgery  has  enticed  an  innocent  girl  to  gratify  his  de¬ 
fines  at  the  ex  pence  of  her  virtue,  and  thus  introduced 
her  into  a  path  which  muft  infallibly  lead  to  her  own 
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ruin,  as  well  as  to  repeated  injuries  to  the  public  *at  Scdu&fon 
large,  is  not  defpifed  by  his  own  fex,  and  is  too  often  II 
careifed  even  by  the  virtuous  part  of  the  other.  Yet.  -,  j 
the  lofis  of  property  may  be  eafily  repaired  j  the  iofs  of 
honour  is  irreparable  !  It  is  vain  to  plead  in  alleviation 
of  this  guilt,  that  women  ftrould  be  on  their  guard 
againft  the  arts  of  the  feducer.  Moft  unqueftionably 
they  fhould  ;  but  arts  have  been  ufed  which  hardly  any 
degree  of  caution  would  have  been  fufficient  to  coun¬ 
teract.  It  may  as  well  be  faid  that  the  trader  ftrould 
be  on  his  guard  againft  the  arts  of  the  forger,  and  ac¬ 
cept  of  no  bill  without  previoufly  confulting  him  in 
whole  name  it  is  written.  Cafes,  indeed,  occur  in 
trade,  in  which  this  caution  would  be  impoffible ;  but 
**he  muft  be  little  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the 
human  heart,  who  does  not  know’  that  fituations  like- 
wife  occur  in  life,  in  which  it  is  equally  impoffible  for  a 
girl  of  virtue  and  tendernefs  to  refill  the  arts  of  the  man 
who  has  completely  gained  her  affections. 

The  mentioning  of  this  circumftance  leads  us  to  con- 
fider  another  fpecies  of  feduClion,  which,  though  not  fo 
highly  criminal  as  the  former,  is  yet  far  removed  from 
innocence  \  wre  mean  the  practice  which  is  too  prevalent 
among  young  men  of  fortune  of  employing  every  art 
in  their  power  to  gain  the  hearts  of  heedlefs  girls  whom 
they  refolve  neither  to  marry  nor  to  rob  of  their  ho¬ 
nour.  Should  a  man  adhere  to  the  latter  part  of  this 
relolution,  which  is  more  than  common  fortitude  can 
always  promife  for  itfelf,  the  injury  which  he  does  to 
the  objeCl  of  his  amufement  is  yet  very  great,  as  he  raifes 
hopes  of  the  moft  fanguine  kind  merely  to  difappoint 
then,  and  diverts  her  affeCtions  perhaps  for  ever  from 
fuch  men  as,  had  they  been  fixed  on  one  of  them, 
might  have  rendered  her  completely  happy.  Difap- 
pointments  of  this  kind  have  fometimes  been  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  girl  \  and  even  when  they  have  neither  de¬ 
prived  her  of  life,  nor  difordered  her  reafon,  theyr  have 
often  kept  her  wholly  from  marriage,  which,  whatever 
it  be  to  a  man,  is  that  from  which  every  woman  ex- 
pecls  her  chief  happinefs.  We  cannot  therefore  con¬ 
clude  this  article  more  properly  than  with  warning  our 
female  readers  not  to  give  up  their  hearts  haftily  to  men 
whole  ftation  in  life  is  much  higher  than  their  own  5 
and  we  beg  leave  to  atfiure  every  one  of  them,  that  the 
man  who  (olicits  the  laft  favour  under  the  moft  folemn 
promife  of  a  fubfequent  marriage,  is  a  bafe  feducer,  who 
prefers  a  momentary  gratification  of  his  own  to  her 
honour  and  happinefs  through  life,  and  has  no  intention 
to  fulfil  his  promife.  Or,  if  he  fhould  by  any  means 
be  compelled  to  fulfil  it,  fhe  may  depend  upon  much  ill 
treatment  in  return  for  her  premature  compliance  with 
his  bafe  deli  res. 

SEDUM,  ORPINE,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  decan dria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  1  3th  order,  Succvlentce .  See  Botany  Index . 

SEED,  in  Physiology ,  a  fubftance  prepared  by  na¬ 
ture  for  the  reproduction  and  confervation  of  the  fpecies 
both  in  animals  and  plants.  See  Botany  and  Physio¬ 
logy. 

SEEDLINGS,  among  gardeners,  denote  fuch  roots 
of  gilliflowers,  &c.  as  come  from  feed  Town.  Alfo 
the  young  tender  flioots  of  any  plants  that  are  newly 
Town. 

SEEDS,  PRESERVATION  OF,  in  a  llate  fit  for  vege¬ 
tation.  is  a  matter  of  great  and  general  importance,  be- 

caufev 
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Seeds  caufe,  if  it  be  poffible  to  accomplifh  it,  we  fliall  thus  be 
n  enabled  to  rear  many  ufeful  plants  in  one  country  which 
A.  are  there  unknown,  being  indigenous  only  in  others  at 

a  great  diftance  from  it. 

A  gentleman  informs  us,  that  many  years  ago  he  ob- 
ferved  fome  feeds  which  had  got  accidentally  among  rai- 
fins,  being  fuch  as  are  raifed  in  England  with  difficulty, 
after  being  fent  from  abroad  in  the  uiual  manner.  He 
fowed  them  in  pots  within  a  framing  3  and  as  eve ry  one 
of  them  grew,  he  fent  orders  to  his  fons,  who  were  at 
that  time  abroad,  to  pack  up  all  kinds  of  feeds  they 
could  procure,  in  abforbent  paper,  and  fend  fome  of 
them  furrounded  by  raifins,  and  others  by  brown  moilt 
fugar ;  concluding,  that  the  prefervation  of  the  former 
feeds  had  been  owing  to  a  peculiarly  favourable  Hate  of 
the  moillure  thus  afforded  them.  He  likewife  concluded 
that,  as  many  of  our  common  feeds,  fuch  as  clover, 
charlock,  &c.  would  lie  dormant  for  ages  within 
the  earth,  well  preferved  for  vegetation  whenever  they 
were  thrown  to  its  furface,  and  expofed  to  the  influence 
of  the  atmofphere,  fo  likewife  might  thefe  foreign  feeds 
be  equally  preferved,  at  leafl  for  many  months,  by  the 
kindly  covering  and  genial  moifture  afforded  them  by 
fugar  or  raifins.  This  opinion  was  fully  verified,  as  not 
one  in  twenty  of  them  faded  to  vegetate,  while  the 
fame  fpecies  of  feeds  fent  home  in  common  parcels  along 
with  them,  did  not  vegetate  at  all.  Having  examined 
them  prior  to  their  being  committed  to  the  earth,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  there  was  a  prevailing  drynefs  in  the  latter, 
while  the  former  looked  healthy  and  freih,  not  being  in 
the  fmalleff  degree  infeffed  by  infers,  as  was  the  cafe 
with  the  others.  has  been  repeatedly  tried  to  convey 
feeds  clofed  up  in  bottles,  but  this  method  has  tailed  of 
fuccefs,  a  larger  proportion  of  air,  as  well  as  a  proper  Hate 
of  moifture,  perhaps  being  neceffary.  It  may  be  requi- 
fite  to  obferve,  that  no  difference  was  made  in  the 
package  of  the  feeds,  refpeding  their  being  kept  in 
hulks,  pods,  &c.  fo  as  to  give  thofe  preferved  in  raifins 
or  fugar  any  advantage  over  the  others,  the  whole  being 
*  Tranfac -  *ent  edua^V  guarded  by  their  natural  teguments  *. 
tions  of  the  SEEDY,  in  the  brandy  trade,  a  term  ufed  by  the 
Society  of  dealers  to  denote  a  fault  that  is  found  in  feveral  parcels 
'Ayts'  .  of  French  brandy,  which  renders  them  unfaleable.  The 
vol.  x,i.  jrrench  fuppo'e  that  thefe  brandies  obtain  the  flavour 
which  they  exprefs  by  this  name,  from  weeds  that  grow 
among  the  vines  from  whence  the  wine  of  which  this 
brandy  is  prefled  was  made. 

SEEING,  the  perceiving  of  external  obje&s  by 
means  of  the  eye.  For  an  account  of  the  organs  of  fight, 
and  the  nature  of  vifion,  fee  Anatomy  and  Optics 
Index . 

SEEKS,  a  religious  fe£I  fettled  at  Patna,  and  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  a  word  contained  in  one  of  the  commandments 
of  their  founder,  which  flgnifies  learn  thou .  In  books 
giving  an  account  of  oriental  fefts  and  oriental  cuftoms, 
we  find  mention  made  both  of  Seeks  and  Seiks  ;  and  we 
are  ftrongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  fame  tribe  is 
meant  to  be  denominated  by  both  words.  If  fo,  differ¬ 
ent  authors  write  very  differently  of  their  principles  and 
manners.  We  have  already  related  fomething  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Seiks  under  the  article  Hindoos  3  but  in 
the  Afiatic  Refearches,  Mr  Wilkins  gives  a  much  more 
amiable  account  of  the  Seeks y  which  we  lay  before  our 
readers  with  pleafure. 

The  Seeks  are  a  fed  diftinguiftied  both  from  the 
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Muffulmans  and  the  worfhippers  of  Brahma  3  and,  from 
our  author’s  account  of  them,  muft  be  an  amiable  peo¬ 
ple.  He  alked  leave  to  enter  into  their  chapel  :  They 
laid  it  was  a  place  of  woifhip,  open  to  all  men,  but  in¬ 
timated  that  he  muft  take  off  his  fhoes.  On  complying 
with  this  ceremony,  he  was  politely  conduced  into  the 
hall,  and  leated  upon  a  carpet  in  the  midft  of  the  aftem- 
bly.  The  whole  building  forms  a  fquare  of  about  40 
feet.  The  hall  is  in  the  centre,  divided  from  four  other 
apartments  by  wooden  arches,  upon  pillars  of  the  fame 
materials.  The  walls  above  the  arches  w^ere  hung  with 
Euiopean  looking-glaffes  in  gilt  frames,  and  with  pic¬ 
tures.  On  the  left  hand,  as  one  enters,  is  the  chancel, 
which  is  furniftted  with  an  altar  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold,  raifed  a  little  above  the  ground  in  a  declining  po¬ 
ll  lion.  About  it  were  feveral  flower-pots  and  rofe-water 
bottles,  and  three  urns  to  receive  the  donations  of  the 
charitable.  On  a  low  defk,  near  the  altar,  flood  a 
great  book,  of  folio  fize,  from  which  fome  portions  are 
daily  read  in  the  divine  fervice.  When  notice  was 
given  that  it  was  noon,  the  congregation  arranged  them- 
felves  upon  the  carpet  on  each  fide  of  the  hall.  The 
great  book  and  defk  were  brought  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  at  the  oppofite  extremity.  An  old  filver-haired 
man  kneeled  down  before  the  defk,  with  his  face  to¬ 
wards  the  altar,  and  by  him  fat  a  man  with  a  drum, 
and  two  or  three  with  cymbals.  The  book  was  now 
opened,  and  the  old  man  began  to  chant  to  the  time  of 
the  inflruments,  and  at  the  conch  fion  of  every  verfe 
moft  of  the  congregation  joined  chorus  in  a  rcfponfe, 
with  countenances  exhibiting  great  marks  of  joy.  "1  heir 
tones  were  not  harfh  3  the  time  was  quick  ;  and  Mr  Wil¬ 
kins  learned  that  the  fubjeft  was  a  hymn  in  praTe  of  the 
unity,  omniprefence,  and  omnipotence  of  the  Deity. 
The  hymn  concluded,  the  wrho!e  company  got  up  and 
prefented  their  faces,  with  joined  hands,  towards  the  al¬ 
tar  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  prayer  was  a  fort  of 
litany  pronounced  by  a  young  man  in  a  loud  and  di- 
ftindi  voice  3  the  people  joining,  at  certain  periods,  in 
a  general  refponfe.  This  prayer  was  followed  by  a 
fliOrt  blefling  from  the  old  man,  and  an  invitation  to  the 
afiembly  to  partake  of  a  friendly  feaft.  A  fhare  was 
offered  to  Mr  Wilkins,  who  was  too  polite  to  refufe  it. 
It  was  a  kind  of  fweetmeat  compofed  of  fugar  and 
flower  mixed  up  with  clarified  butter.  They  were  next 
ferved  with  a  few  fugar  plums  3  and  thus  ended  the 
feaft  and  ceremony. 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation  Mr  Wilkins  learned 
that  the  founder  of  this  fe£t  was  Naneek  Sah ,  who  lived 
about  400  years  ago  j  who  left  behind  him  a  book, 
compofed  by  himfelf  in  verfe,  containing  the  do&rines 
he  had  eftablifhed  3  that  this  book  teaches,  that  there  is 
but  one  God,  filling  all  fpace,  and  pervading  all  mat¬ 
ter  3  and  that  there  will  be  a  day  of  retribution,  when 
virtue  wall  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punifhed.  (Our  au¬ 
thor  forgot  to  alk  in  wffiat  manner).  It  forbids  murder, 
theft,  and  fuch  other  deeds  as  are  by  the  majority  of 
mankind  efteemed  crimes,  and  inculcates  the  pra&ice  of 
all  the  virtues ;  but,  particularly,  a  univerfal  philan¬ 
thropy  and  hofpitality  to  ftrangers  and  travellers.  It  not 
only  commands  univerfal  toleration,  but  forbids  difputes 
with  thofe  of  another  perfuafion.  If  any  one  fhow  a 
ftneere  inclination  to  be  admitted  among  them,  any  five 
or  more  Seeks  being  aflembled  in  any  place,  even  on 
the  highway,  they  fend  to  the  firft  fhop  where  fweet- 
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5 eeks,  meals  are  fold,  and  procure  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  a 
Segalien,  particular  kind  called  baiafa  (Mr  Wilkins  does  not  tell 
“wv  v-11— 1  us  0f  what  it  is  compofed),  which  having  diluted  in 
pure  water,  they  fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  the  body  and 
eyes  of  the  profelyte,  whilft  one  of  the  beft  inftru&ed 
repeats  to  him  the  chief  canons  of  their  faith,  and  ex- 
a£ts  from  him  a  folemn  promife  to  abide  by  them  the 
reft  of  his  life.  They  offered  to  admit  Mr  Wilkins  into 
their  fociety  ;  but  he  declined  the  honour,  contenting 
himfelf  with  their  alphabet,  which  they  told  him  to 
guard  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  as  it  was  a  facred  charac¬ 
ter.  Mr  Wilkins  finds  it  but  little  different  from  the 
Dewanagari,  The  language  itfelfis  a  mixture  of  Per- 
fian,  Arabic,  and  Shanfcrit,  grafted  upon  the  provincial 
dialed!  of  Punjah,  which  is  a  kind  of  Hiridowee,  or,  as 
we  commonly  call  it,  Moors . 

SEGALIEN,  a  large  ifland  feparated  from  the  coaft 
of  Chinefe  Tartary  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  called 
Tchoka  by  the  natives,  and  Oku-Jeflu  by  the  Chinefe. 
It  is  fituated  between  46°  and  540  N.  Lat  ;  but  its 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  is  unknown.  The  frigates  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Peroufe  came  to  anchor  in  different 
bays,  to  the  fineft  of  which,  in  48°  59'  N.  Lat.  and 
140°  32'  E.  Long,  from  Paris,  the  French  commodore 
gave  the  name  of  Baie  d’Eftaing. 

Segalien  is  well  wooded,  and  mountainous  towards 
the  centre,  but  flat  and  level  along  the  coaft,  the  foil  of 
which  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  agriculture  ;  and  vege¬ 
tation  is  extremely  vigorous.  The  whole  furface  is  al- 
moft  covered  with  forefts  of  pine,  birch,  oak,  and  wil¬ 
low  trees ;  and  the  feas,  rivers,  and  brooks,  abound  with 
excellent  falmon  and  trout.  In  general,  the  weather  is 
mild  and  foggy  and  the  inhabitants  are  healthy  and 
ftrong,  and  many  of  them  live  to  an  extreme  old  age. 
The  prefents  received  by  the  natives  from  the  French, 
were  only  valued  in  proportion  to  their  utility.  They 
make  ufe  of  looms,  which  are  complete  inft rumen ts, 
though  fmall.  The  inhabitants  in  general  do  not  exceed 
five  feet  in  height,  although  fome  of  the  tailed:  meafure 
about  five  feet  four  inches.  Their  countenances  are  ani¬ 
mated  and  agreeable  j  their  cheeks  are  large,  their  nofe 
rounded  at  the  extremity  \  they  have  ftrong  voices,  and 
rather  thick  lips,  which  are  of  a  dull  red. 

The  women  are  not  fo  tall  as  the  men,  but  of  a  more 
rbunded  and  delicate  form,  with  dreffes  nearly  fimilar ; 
their  upper  lip  is  tattoed  all  over  of  a  blue  colour  }  the 
hair  of  their  head  is  black,  fmooth,  and  of  a  moderate 
ftrength,  worn  about  fix  inches  long  behind,  and  they 
cut  it  into  a  brufh  on  the  top  of  their  head  and  over  the 
temples.  They  wear  furtouts  of  (kin  or  quilted  nankeen, 
which  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  fometimes 
lower,  by  which  the  ufe  of  drawers  is  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  rendered  unneceffary.  They  all  wear  girdles,  like 
the  lower  orders  among  the  Chinefe,  from  which  a 
knife  is  fufpended  as  a  defence  againft  the  bears,  and  a 
number  of  fmall  pockets  for  holding  their  flint  and  fteel, 
pipe  and  box  of  tobacco,  for  they  are  very  great  fmok- 
ers.  Their  huts  are  fmall  in  proportion,  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  they  contain,  but  fufficient  to  defend  them 
againft  the  rain  and  other  inclemencies  of  the  atmo- 
fphere.  The  roof  confifts  of  two  inclined  planes,  from 
10  to  L2  feet  high  at  their  union,  and  three  or  four  on 
the  Tides  5  the  breadth  of  the  roof  is  15,  and  its  length 
18  feet.  They  ufe  iron  pots  in  cooking,  alfo  fiiells, 
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veflels  made  of  wood  and  birch  bark,  of  different  forms 
and  workmanfhip.  They  have  two  meals  a-day,  the 
one  at  noon,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  Each  fa¬ 
mily  has  its  own  hunting  and  fifhing  implements,  and 
their  arms  are  bows,  javelins,  and  a  kind  of  fpontoon, 
which  laft  is  employed  in  hunting  the  bear. 

The  only  domeftic  animals  are  dogs,  of  a  middling 
fize,  with  fhaggy  hair,  pricked  ears,  and  a  long  (harp 
muzzle,  with  a  loud  but  not  favage  cry. 

The  people  of  Segalien  are  of  a  mild  and  unfufpicious 
difpofition,  and  appear  to  hold  a  commercial  intercourfe 
with  the  Chinefe  through  the  medium  of  the  Mantchou 
Tartars,  with  the  Ruffians  to  the  north  of  their  iffand, 
and  the  Japanefe  to  the  fouth  \  but  the  articles  of  trade 
confift  only  of  a  few  furs  and  whale  oil. 

SEGEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holftein,  and  in  Wagria  ;  with  a  caftle  handing  on  a 
high  mountain,  confiding  of  limeftone,  large  quantities 
of  which  are  carried  to  Hamburg  and  Lubeck.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Denmark,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Treve,  in 
E.  Long.  10.  9.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

SEGEDIN,  a  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in 
the  county  of  Czongrad,  with  a  caftle.  The  Imperia- 
lifts  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  1686.  It  is  feated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Teffe  and  Mafroch,  in  E. 

Long.  20.  35.  N.  Lat.  46.  28. 

SEGMENT  of  a  Circle,  in  Geometry ,  is  that  part 
of  the  circle  contained  between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of 
the  fame  circle. 

SEGMENTS,  Line  of,  two  particular  lines  on 
Gunter’s  fe£tor.  They  lie  between  the  lines  of  fines 
and  fuperficies,  and  are  numbered,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 

They  reprefent  the  diameter  of  a  circle,  fo  divided  into 
100  parts,  that  a  right  line  drawn  through  thefe  parts, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  {hall  cut  the  circle 
into  two  fegments,  the  greater  of  which  (hall  have  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  whole  circle,  as  the  parts  cut  off 
have  to  100. 

SEGNA,  a  city  of  Croatia,  belonging  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  and  feated  on  the  coaft  of  the  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  ftrength  and  great 
importance  \  but  it  has  differed  many  calamities,  and 
its  inhabitants  at  prefent  do  not  amount  to  ^fooo.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  century  it  fent  50  merchant  {hips 
to  fea  ;  but  the  inconveniency  of  its  fituation  and  badnefs 
of  its  harbour,  in  which  the  fea  is  never  calm,  difeou- 
raged  navigation,  and  Segna  has  now  very  few  (hips  be- 
longing  to  it.  Among  the  cuftoms  of  the  Segnans,  Mr 
Fortis  mentions  one  relative  to  the  dead,  which  for  its 
Angularity  may  be  worthy  of  notice. 

“  All  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  family  go  to  Fortis* s' 
kifs  the  corple,  by  way  of  taking  leave,  before  burial.  Travels  ia- 
Each  of  them  uncovers  the  face,  over  which  a  hand- t0.  Dalma~ 
kerchiefis  fpread,  more  or  lefs  rich  according  to  the***’ 
family ;  having  kiffed  the  dead  perfon,  every  one  throws 
another  handkerchief  over  the  face  ;  all  which  remain 
to  the  heirs,  and  fometimes  there  are  20,  30,  and  more 
at  this  ceremony.  Some  throw  all  thefe  handkerchiefs 
into  the  grave  with  the  corpfe  ;  and  this,  in  former 
times,  was  the  general  cuffom  ;  but  then  they  were  rich. 

This  feems  to  have  been  brought  into  ufe  as  a  fubftitute 
for  the  ancient  vafi  lachrymatorii .”  E.  Long.  15.  21. 

N.  Lat.  49.  22. 

SEGNI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagna 
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^?e6°,  of  Rome,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  and  the  title  of  duchy, 
j-^egovia^  jt  js  thal  organs  were  invented  here.  It  is 

feated  on  a  mountain.  E.  Long.  13.  15.  N.  Lat.  41.  50. 

SEGO,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra 
in  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  in  N.  Lat.  14.  4. 
and  W.  Long.  2.  1.  It  confids  of  four  didinft  towns, 
two  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  ca.lled  Sego 
Korro,  and  Sego  Boo  \  and  two  on  the  fouthern  bank, 
called  Sego  Soo  Korro,  and  Sego  See  Korro,  all  fur- 
rounded  with  lofty  mud  walls,  and  the  houfes  are  con- 
ftru&ed  of  clay,  feveral  of  them  two  (lories  high,  and 
even  white-wafhed.  Mofques  are  to  be  feen  in  every 
quarter,  and  the  (Ireets,  though  narrow,  are  fufliciently 
broad  for  every  ufeful  purpofe,  where  wheel-carriages 
are  wholly  unknown.  According  to  Mr  Park,  the 'in¬ 
habitants  of  Sego  amount  to  30,000 ;  and  it  is  the  ccn- 
ilant  refidence  of  the  king  of  Bambarra,  a  confiderable 
part  of  vvhofe  revenue  arifes  from  the  fare  given  by  paf- 
iengers  for  eroding  the  river.  The  people,  however, 
are  not  fo  hofpitable  as  in  many  other  African  towns,  as 
the  Moors  are  here  very  numerous,  whofe  bigotry  ren¬ 
ders  them  the  implacable  enemies  of  every  white  man,  if 
fafpefted  of  being  a  Chridian. 

Pvlr  Park  being  therefore  prohibited  from  living  in 
Sego,  redded  for  three  days  in  an  adjacent  village,  and 
was  difmided  on  the  fourth,  after  receiving  5000  kowries 
from  the  king,  to  enable  him  to  buy  providons  in  the 
courfe  of  his  journey  \  and  although  it  amounted  only  to 
.  2es.  derling,  lb  very  cheap  were  the  neceffaries  of  life  in 
Bambarra,  that  he  found  it  Efficient  to  procure  provi¬ 
sions  for  himfelf,  and  corn  for  his  hoife,  for  not  fewer 
than  50  days. 

SEGORBE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  vrith  the  title  of  a  duchy,  and  a  bifhop’s  fee. 

It  is  feated  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  between  the  mountains, 
in  a  foil  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wine,  and  where  there 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  in  1 245  ;  and  the  Romans  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  carry  fome  of  the  marble  to  Rome.  W.  Long. 

O.  3.  N.  Lat.  39.  48.  _ 

SEGOVIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  of  great  power 
in  the  time  of  the  CsePars,  is  built  upon  two  hills  near 
the  banks  of  the  Arayda  in  Old  Cailile.  W.  Long.  3. 
48.  N.  Lat.  41.  o.  It  is  (lill  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  is  di- 
ftinguiffied  for  fome  venerable  remains  of  antiquity.  In 
the  year  1525  the  city  contained  5000  families,  but 
now  they  do  not  furpafs  2000,  a  fcanty  population  for 
25pariftiesj  yet,  befide  21  churches  and  a  cathedral, 
there  are  21  convents. 

The  fird  objeft  in  Segovia  that  attra&s  the  eye  is 
the  aqueduft,  which  the  Angular  dtuation  of  the  city 
renders  necelfary.  As  it  is  built  upon  two  hills,  and 
the  valley  by  which  they  are  feparated,  and  extends 
confidcrably  in  every  direblion,  it  was  difficult  for  a 
part  of  the  citizens  to  be  fupplied  with  water.  The 
difficulty  was  removed,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  by  this  aqueduft,  which 
is  one  of  the  mod  adonifliing  and  the  bed  preferved  of 
S<w»2-  the  Roman  works.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne, 
turners  who  furveyed  it  in  1776,  and  who  feems  to  have  given 

through  ?  very  accufale  account  of  the  curiofities  of  Segovia,  it 

Spairt.  *s  faperior  in  elegance  of  proportion  to  the  Pont  du 
Card  at  Nifmes.  Jt  is  fo  perfectly  well  preferved,  that 
it  does  not  feem  leaky  in  any  part.  From  the  fird  low 
arches  to  the  refervoir  in  the  town,  its  length  is  24CO 
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Spanifh  feet ;  its  greated  height  (in  the  Plaza  del  Azo-  Segovia, 
btjo  at  the  foot  of  the  walls)  is  104  j  it  is  there  compo-  <*“"v — 
fed  of  a  double  row  of  arches,  built  of  large  fquare  doncs 
without  mortar,  and  over  them  a  hollow  wall  of  coarfer 
materials  for  the  channel  of  the  water,  covered  with 
large  oblong  dags.  Of  the  lower  range  of  arcades, 
which  are  1 5  feet  wide  by  65  high,  there  are  42.  The 
upper  arches  are  119  in  number,  their  height  27  Spaniih 
feet,  their  breadth  leventeen,  the  tranfverfal  thicknefs, 
or  depth  of  the  piers,  eight  feet. 

The  cathedral  is  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Moor-  Travels  in 
ifh  architecture.  The  iniide  is  very  fpacious  and  of  ma-  ^Pa1n  h' 
jedic  (implicity.  The  windows  are  well  difpofed,  andf* p  CbetCm 
the  great  altar  has  been  lately  decorated  with  the  fined \ 
Grenadan  marble.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
this  cathedral,  as  well  as  in  mod  others  of  Spain,  the 
choir  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave.  The  church 
is  nearly  upon  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  but  it  is  not  fo  highly  finilhcd. 

The  alcazar,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moors,  dands 
in  one  of  the  fined  pofitions  pollible,  on  a  rock  rifing 
above  the  open  country.  A  fine  river  waffies  the  foot  of 
the  precipice,  and  the  city  lies  admirably  well  on  each 
fide  on  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  the  declivity  is  woody,, 
and  the  banks  charmingly  rural ,  the  fnovvy  mountains 
and  dark  foreds  of  Saint  Ildefonzo  compofe  an  awful 
back-ground  to  the  picture.  Towards  the  town  there  is 
a  large  court  before  the  great  outward  tower,  which,  as 
the  prifon  of  Gil  Bias,  is  fo  well  deferibed  by  Le  Sage, 
that  the  fabjeCt  requires  no  farther  explanation.  The 
red  of  the  buildings  form  an  antique  palace,  which  has 
feldom  been  inhabited  by  any  but  prifoners  fince  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who  were  much  at¬ 
tached  to  this  fituation.  There  are  fome  magnificent 
halls  in  it,  vrith  much  gilding  in  the  ceilings,  in  a  femi- 
barbarous  tafte.  All  the  kings  of  Spain  are  feated  in 
date  along  the  cornice  of  the  great  faloon  ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  like  the  princes  whofe  names 
they  bear  \  if  that  refemblance,  however,  be  wanting, 
they  have  no  other  merit  to  claim.  The  royal  apart¬ 
ments  are  now  occupied  by  a  college  of  young  gentle¬ 
men  cadets,  educated  at  the  king’s  expence  in  all  the 
fciences  requifite  for  forming  an  engineer.  The  grand- 
mader  of  the  ordnance  refides  at  Segovia,  which  is  the 
head  edabliffiment  of  the  Spanifh  artillery. 

The  mint  is  below  the  alcazar,  a  large  building,  the 
mod  ancient  place  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom.  The 
machines  for  melting,  damping,  and  milling  the  coin, 
are  worked  by  water :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  Seville  has  at  prefent  more  bufinefs,  as  being  nearer 
the  fource  of  riches,  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  the  ingots 
of  America  are  landed. 

The  unevennefs  of  the  crown  of  the  hill  gives  a  wild 
look  to  this  city.  Mod  of  the  dreets  are  crooked  and 
dirty,  the  houfes  wooden  and  very  wretched  ;  nor  do 
the  inhabitants  appear  much  the  richer  for  their  cloth 
manufa&ory.  Indeed,  it  is  not  in  a  very  flourifhing 
condition,  but  what  cloth  they  make  is  very  fine. 

The  country  about  Segovia  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing' the  bed  for  rearing  the  kind  of  (beep  that  produces 
the  beautiful  Spaniffi  wool ;  but  as  thofe  flocks  wander 
over  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Segovia  feems  to 
have  no  exclufive  title  to  this  reputation.  Segovia  (fays 
Mr  Townfend,  whofe  valuable  travels  will  be  read  with 
much  pleafure)  was  once  famous  for  its  cloth  made  on 

the 
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“Segovia  the  king's  account  \  but  other  nations  have  Trace  become 
.  11  rivals  in  this  branch,  and  the  manufacture  in  this  city 

,  Sejanus.  ^  jias  gradually  declining.  When  the  king  gave  it 

To  w/f end’s  UP  to  a  Private  company,  he  left  about  3000I.  in  trade  ; 
Journey  but  now  he  is  no  longer  a  partner  in  the  bufinefs.  In 

through  the  year  1612  were  made  here  25,500  pieces  of  cloth, 

sl'ain*  which  continued  44,625  quintals  of  wool,  employed 

34,1 89  perfons  j  but  at  prelent  they  make  only  about 
4000  pieces.  The  principal  imperfe&ions  of  this  cloth 
are,  that  the  thread  is  not  even,  and  that  much  greafe 
remains  in  it  when  it  is  delivered  to  the  dyer  j  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  colour  is  apt  to  fail.  Yet,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  imperfeftions,  fo  many  are  the  difadvanta- 
ges  under  which  the  manufacture  labours,  that  foreign¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  pay  3I.  for  the  aroba  of  fine  wool,  for 
which  the  Spaniard  gives  no  more  than  20s.  and  after 
all  his  charges  can  command  the  market  even  in  the 
ports  of  Spain. 

Segovia,  New,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  New 
Spain,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guatimala  ;  feated  on  the 
river  Yare,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of  Honduras. 
W.  Long.  84.  30.  N.  Lat.  13.  25. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  America,  in  Terra  Firma,  and 
in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  feated  on  a  river,  near  a 
very  high  mountain,  where  there  are  mines  of  gold.  W. 
Long.  65.  30.  N.  Lat.  8.  20. 

Segovia,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  ifland  of  Manila, 
and  one  of  the  largefl  of  the  Philippines,  feated  at  the 
north  end  of  the  ifiand,  240  miles  north  of  Manila, 
and  fubjeCt  to  Spain.  E.  Long.  120.  59.  N.  Lat.  18. 
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SEGREAN  T,  is  the  herald’s  word  for  a  griffin  when 
drawn  in  a  leaping  pofture,  and  difplaying  his  wings  as  if 
ready  to  fly. 

SEGUE,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  is  often  found  before 
aria ,  alleluja ,  amen ,  &c.  to  fhow  that  thofe  portions  or 
parts  are  to  be  fung  immediately  after  the  lafl:  note  of 
that  part  over  which  it  is  writ  ;  but  if  thefe  words  Ji 
placet ,  or  ad  libitum ,  are  joined  therewith,  it  fignifies, 
that  thefe  portions  may  be  fung  or  not  at  pleafnre. 

SEGUIERIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  polyandria.  See  Botany  Index . 

SEJANT,  a  term  ufed  in  heraldry,  when  a  lion,  or 
other  beaft,  is  drawn  in  an  efcutcheon  fitting  like  a  cat 
with  his  fore-feet  flraight. 

SEJANUS,  ^Elius,  a  native  of  Vulfinum  in  Tuf- 
cany,  who  didinguiflied  himfelf  in  the  court  of  Tiberi¬ 
us.  His  father's  name  was  Seius  Strabo ;  a  Roman 
knight,  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  defeended  from  the  Juman  family.  Sejanus 
firit  gained  the  favour  of  Caius  Casfar,  the  grandfon  of 
Auguflus,  but  afterwards  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  in- 
tereft  and  the  views  of  Tiberius,  who  then  fat  on  the 
imperial  throne.  The  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of 
a  fufpicious  temper,  was  free  and  open  with  Sejanus, 
and  while  he  diftrufled  others,  he  communicated  his 
‘t.empri-  greatefl  fecrets  to  this  fawning  favourite.  Sejanus  im- 
ere's  Z)*V-  proved  this  confidence  j  and  when  he  had  found  that  he 
Sionary .  poflefied  the  efleem  of  Tiberius,  he  next  endeavoured 
to  become  the  favourite  of  the  foldiers,  and  the  darling 
of  the  fenate.  As  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards 
he  was  the  fecond  man  in  Rome,  and  in  that  important 
office  he  made  ufe  of  infinuations  and  every  mean  arti¬ 
fice  to  make  himfelf  beloved  and  revered.  His  affability 
and  condcnfcenfion  gained  him  the  hearts  of  the  common 


foldiers,  and,  by  appointing  Lis  own  favourites  and  ad-  Sri.imi*. 
herents  to  places  of  trull:  and  honour,  all  the  officers  and/™"1*  “* 

centurions  of  the  army  became  devoted  to  his  intereft. 

The  views  of  Sejanus  in  this  were  well  known  $  yet,  to 
advance  with  more  fuccefs,  he  attempted  to  gain  the  af- 
fe&ion  of  the  fenators.  In  this  he  met  with  no  oppo- 
fition.  A  man  who  has  the  difpofal  of  places  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity,  and  who  has  the  command  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  money,  cannot  but  be  the  favourite  of  thofe  who  are 
in  need  of  his  afliflance.  It  is  even  faid,  that  Sejanus 
gained  to  his  views  all  the  wives  of  the  fenators,  by  a 
private  and  moft  facred  promife  of  marriage  to  each  of 
them,  whenever  he  had  made  himfelf  independent  and 
fovereign  of  Rome.  Yet,  however  fuccefsful  with  the 
belt  and  noblefl  families  in  the  empire,  Sejanus  had  to 
combat  numbers  in  the  houfe  of  the  emperor  j  but  thefe 
feeming  obflacles  were  loon  removed.  All  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  Tiberius  were  facrificed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  favourite  under  various  pretences ;  and 
Drufus  the  fon  of  the  emperor,  by  finking  Sejanus, 
made  his  deftru&ion  fure  and  inevitable.  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drufus,  was  gained  by  Sejanus ;  and,  though 
the  mother  of  many  children,  flie  was  prevailed  upon  to 
aflift  her  adulterer  in  the  murder  of  her  huiband,  and 
(he  confented  to  marry  him  when  Drufus  was  dead.  No 
fooner  was  Drufus  poifoned,  than  Sejanus  openly  decla¬ 
red  his  with  to  marry  Livia.  This  was  ftrongly  oppo- 
fed  by  Tiberius  j  and  the  emperor,  by  recommending 
Germanicus  to  the  fenators  for  his  fuccefior,  rendered 
Sejanus  bold  and  determined.  He  was  more  urgent  in 
his  dertiands;  and,  when  he  could  not  gain  the  confent 
of  the  emperor,  he  perfuaded  him  to  retire  to  folitude 
from  the  noife  of  Rome  and  the  troubles  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Tiberius,  naturally  fond  of  eafe  and  luxury,  yield¬ 
ed  to  his  reprefentations,  and  retired  to  Campania,  leav¬ 
ing  Sejanus  at  the  head  of  the  empire.  This  was  highly 
gratifying  to  the  favourite,  but  he  was  not  without  a  ma¬ 
iler.  Prudence  and  moderation  might  have  made  him 
what  he  wiflied  to  be$  but  having  offended  the  emperor 
beyond  forgivenefs,  he  refolved  to  retrieve  his  lofs,  and 
by  one  vigorous  effort  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire. 

He  called  together  his  friends  and  followers ;  he  paid 
court  to  fuch  as  feemed  diflaffe&ed  \  he  held  forth  re¬ 
wards  and  promifes  ;  and,  having  increafed  the  number 
of  his  partifans,  formed  a  bold  conlpiracy,  refolved  by  any 
means  to  feize  the  fovereign  power. 

A  powerful  league  was  formed  with  aftoniiLing  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  great  numbers  of  all  deferiptions,  fenators  as 
well  as  military  men,  entered  into  the  plot.  Among  Murphy's 
thefe,  Satrius  Secundus  was  the  confidential  friend  and  ^acitus> 
prime  agent  of  the  minifter.  Whatever  was  this  man’s 
motive,  whether  fear,  or  views  of  interefl,  or  ingratitude 
(for  no  principle  of  honour  can  be  imputed  to  him),  he 
refolved  to  betray  the  fecret  to  Tiberius.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
Anthony  the  triumvir,  the  widow  of  Drufus,  and  the 
mother  of  Germanicus.  When  this  illuflrious  woman, 
who  was  honoured  by  the  court  and  revered  by  the 
people,  heard  the  particulars,  fhe  fent  difpatches  to  the 
emperor  by  one  of  her  flaves.  Tiberius  was  afionifhed, 
but  not  difmayed.  The  danger  prefied  5  his  habitual 
flownefs  was  out  of  feafon  )  the  time  called  for  vigour 
and  decifive  meafures.  He  fent  Macro  to  Rome,  with 
a  fpecial  commiflion  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
the  preetorian  guards.  He  added  full  inftru&ions  for 
SL  2  his 
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his  conduct  in  all  emergencies.  Early  in  tlie  morning 
~  on  the  15th,  before  the  kalends  of  November,  a  report 
xvas  fpread,  that  letters  Lad  arrived  at  Rome,  in  which 
the  emperor  fignified  his  intentions  to  affociate  Sejanus 
with  hjmfelf  in  the  tribunitian  power.  The  fenate  rvas 
fummoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  near  the 
imperial  palace.  Sejanus  attended  without  delay.  A 
party  of  the  praetorians  followed  him.  Macro  met 
him  in  the  vedibule  of  the  temple.  He  approached 
the  minifter  with  all  demonftrations  of  profound  re¬ 
aped,  and  taking  him  afide,  “  Re  not  furprifed  (he  faid) 
that  you  have  no  letter  from  the  prince  :  it  is  his  plea- 
fare  to  declare  you  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitian 
power;  but  he  thinks  that  a  matter  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  IhorH  be  communicated  to  the  fathers  by  the  voice 
of  the  conluls.  I  am  going  to  deliver  the  emperor’s 
orders.”  Sejanus,  elated  with  joy,  and  fluflied  with  his 
new  dignity,  entered  the  fenate-houfe  ;  Macro  followed 
him.  As  foon  as  the  confuls  arrived,  he  delivered  the 
letter  from  Tiberius,  and  immediately  went  forth  to 
the  praetorian  guards.  He  informed  them,  that  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  prince,  a  large  donative  was  to  be  diflributed 
among  the  foldiers.  He  added,  that,  by  a  new  com- 
million,  he  himfelf  was  appointed  their  commanding 
officer;  and,  if  they  followed  him  to  the  camp,  they 
would  there  receive  the  promifed  bounty.  The  lure  was 
not  thrown  out  in  vain  :  the  praetorian  guards  quitted 
their  ftation.  Laco,  who  Rood  near  at  hand,  immedi¬ 
ately  furrounded  the  fenate-houfe  with  a  body  of  the 
city  cohorts. 

The  letter  to  the  confuls  was  confufed,  obfeure,  and 
tedious,  only  glancing  at  Sejanus,  till  at  laft  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  inve6tive  left  no  room  for  doubt.  Sejanus 
kept  his  feat  like  a  man  benumbed,  fenfelefs  and  ftupid 
with  adoniffiment.  His  friends,  who  a  little  before 
congratulated  him  on  his  new  dignity,  deferted  him  on 
every  fide.  He  was  commanded  by  the  conful  to  rife 
and  follow  him,  and  being  loaded  with  irons,  was  con¬ 
duced  to  prifon.  His  downfal  filled  the  city  with  ex¬ 
ultation.  The  populace,  who  w^orlhipped  him  in  the 
hour  of  profperity,  rejoiced  to  fee  the  fad  cataflrophe 
to  which  he  was  now  reduced.  They  followed  in  crowds, 
rending  the  air  with  (bouts,  and  pouring  forth  a  torrent 
of  abufe  and  fcurrilous  language.  The  prifoner  endea¬ 
voured  to  hide  his  face  ;  but  the  mob  delighted  to  fee 
remorfe  and  lhame  and  guilt  and  horror  in  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  diflraCed  countenance.  They  reviled  him 
for  his  a6ls  of  cruelty ;  they  laughed  at  his  wild  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  they  tore  down  his  images,  and  dallied  his  llatues 
to  pieces.  Pie  was  doomed  by  Tiberius  to  fuller  death 
on  that  very  day  ;  but,  as  he  had  a  powerful  faction  in 
the  fenate,  it  wa$  not  thought  advifeable,  for  the  mere 
^ormality  of  a  regular  condemnation,  to  hazard  a  de¬ 
bate.  Private  orders  were  given  to  Macro  to  difpatch 
him  without  delay  ;  but  the  conful,  feeing  the  difpofi- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  the  calm  neutrality  of  the  pree- 
torian  guards,  judged  it  beft  to  re-aifemble  the  fathers. 
They  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  With  one  voice 
Planus  was  condemned  to  die,  and  the  fentence  was 
executed  without  delay.  He  was  firangled  in  the  pri- 
lbn.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  Gemoniae,  and,  af¬ 
ter  every  fpecies  of  infult  from  the  populace,  at  the  end 
of  three  days  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Such  was 
the  tragic  end  of  that  ambitious  favourite.  He  fell  a 
terrible  example  to  all,  who,  in  any  age  or  country,  may 


hereafter  endeavour  by  their  vices  to  rife  above  their  fel-  Seignior 
low-citizens.  j| 

SEIGNIOR,  is,  in  its  general  fignification,  the  fame  ,  f 

with  lord,  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  lord  of  the  fee  ' 

as  of  a  manor,  as  fieigneur  among  the  feudifts  is  he  who 
grants  a  fee  or  benefit  out  of  the  land  to  another  ;  and 
the  reafon  is,  becaufe  having  granted  away  the  ufe  and 
profit  of  the  land,  the  property  or  dominion  he  Rill  re¬ 
tains  in  himfelf. 

SEIGNIORAGE,  is  a  royalty  or  prerogative  of  the 
king,  whereby  he  claims  an  allowance  of  goid  and  filver 
brought  in  the  mafs  to  be  exchanged  for  coin.  As  feig- 
niorage,  put  of  every  pound  weight  of  gold,  the  king 
had  for  his  coin  5s.  of  which  he  paid  to  the  mailer  of 
the  mint  fometimes  is.  and  fometimes  is.  6d.  Upon 
every  pound  weight  of  filver,  the  feigniorage  anfwered 
to  the  king  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  18  penny¬ 
weights,  which  then  amounted  to  about  is.  out  of  which 
he  fometimes  paid  8d,  at  others  yd.  to  the  mailer.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  V.  the  king’s  feigniorage  of 
every  pound  of  filver  was  I5d.  &c. 

SEIGNIORY,  is  borrowed  from  the  French  feig - 
neurie ,  i.  e.  dominatus ,  imperium, principatus  ;  and  figni- 
fies  with  us  a  manor  or  lordlhip,  feignionj  de  fiokenians , 

Seigniory  in  grofs ,  feems  to  be  the  title  of  him  who  is  not 
lord  by  means  of  any  manor,  but  immediately  in  his  own 
perfon ;  as  tenure  in  capite ,  whereby  one  holds  of  the 
king,  as  of  his  crown,  is  feipniory  in  profs . 

SEIKS.  See  Hindostan.  ^ 

SEISIN,  in  Law,  fignifies  polfeffion.  In  this  fenfe 
we  fay ,  premier  feifin ,  for  the  firlt  polfeffion,  &c. 

Seifin  is  divided  into  that  in  deed  or  in  faff,  and  that 
in  law.  A  feifin  Ln  deed  is  where  a  polfeffion  is  aflually 
taken  :  but  a  feifin  in  law  is,  where  lands  defeend,  and 
the  party  has  not  entered  thereon  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  where  a  perfon  has  a  right  to  lands,  &c.  and  is  by 
wrong  dilfeifed  of  them.  A  feifin  in  law  is  held  to  be 
fufficient  to  avow  on  ;  though  to  the  bringing  of  an  af~ 
fize,  adlual  feifin  is  required  ;  and  where  feifin  is  alleged, 
the  perfon  pleading  it  mull  ffiow  of  what  ellate  he  is 
feifed,  &c. 

Seifin  of  a  fuperior  fervice  is  deemed  to  be  a  feifin  of 
all  fuperior  and  cafual  fervices  that  are  incident  thereto; 
and  feifin  of  a  lelfee  for  years,  is  fufficient  for  him  in 
reverfion. 

Livery  of  SEISIN,  in  Law,  an  elfential  ceremony  in 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property  ;  being  no  other 
than  the  pure  feodal  invelliture,  or  delivery  of  corpo¬ 
ral  polfeffion  of  the  land  or  tenement.  This  wras  held 
abfolutely  necelfary  to  complete  the  donation ;  Nam 
feud  am  fine  inveftitura  nullo  modo  confitui  potuit :  and 
an  ellate  was  then  only  perfeft  W’hen,  as  Fleta  exprelfes 
it  in  our  law,  fit  juris  et  fieifince  conjunciio .  See  Feof- 
MENT. 

Invellitures,  in  their  original  rife,  were  probably  in¬ 
tended  to  demonllrate  in  conquered  countries  the  a6lual 
polfeffion  of  the  lord ;  and  that  he  did  not  grant  a  bare 
litigious  right,  which  the  foldier  was  ill  qualified  to  pro- 
fecute,  but  a  peaceable  and  firm  polfeffion.  And,  at  :v 
time  when  writing  was  feldom  pra£lifed,  a  mere  oral  ^ift, 
at  a  diflance  from  the  fpot  that  was  given,  was  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  either  long  or  accurately  retained  in  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  byftanders,  who  were  very  little  interefled  in  the 
grant.  Afterwards  they  were  retained  as  a  public  and 
notorious  a£l,  that  the  country  might  take  notice  of  and 
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teflify  the  transfer  of  the  eftate ;  and  that  fuch  as  claimed  ly  incapable  of  proof, 
title  by  other  means  might  know  againft  whom  to  bring 
their  aflions,  #  . 

In  all  well  governed  nations,  fome  notoriety  of  this 
kind  has  been  ever  held  requifite,  in  order  to  acquire 
and  afcertain  the  property  of  lands.  In  the  Roman 
law  .plenum  dominium  was  not  faid  to  fubfift  unlefs  where 
a  man  had  both  the  right  and  the  corporal  pqffejjion ; 
which  poffeflion  could  not  be  acquired  without  both  an 
a<Rual  intention  to  poffefs,  and  an  a£lual  feifin  or  entry 
into  the  premises,  or  part  of  them  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  And  even  in  ecclefiaftical  promotions,  where 
the  freehold  pailes  to  the  perfon  promoted,  corporal 
poffeflion  is  required  at  this  day  to  veil  the  property 
completely  in  the  new  proprietor  ;  who,  according  to 
the  diftinttion  of  the  canonirts,  acquires  the  jpiw  ad  rem , 
or  inchoate  and  imperfect  right,  by  nomination  and  in- 
llitution  ;  but  not  the  jus  in  re ,  or  complete  and  full 
right,  unlefs  by  corporal  poffeflion.  -therefore  in  dig¬ 
nities  poffeflion  is  given  by  inflalment  ;  in  reftories  and 
vicarages  by  induction  ;  without  which  no  temporal 
rights  accrue  to  the  minifter,  though  every  ecclefiaftical 
power  is  veiled  in  him  by  infhtution.  So  alfo  even  in 
defcents  of  lands,  by  our  law,  which  are  call  on  the  heir 
by  a£l  of  the  law  itfelf,  the  heir  has  not  plenum  domini¬ 
um ,  or  full  and  complete  ownerfliip,  till  he  has  made  an 
a&ual  corporal  entry  into  the  lands  :  for  if  he  dies  before 
entry  made,  his  heir  (hall  not  be  entitled  to  take  the  pof¬ 
feflion,  but  the  heir  of  the  perfon  who  was  laft  a&ually 
feifed.  It  is  not  therefore  only  a  mere  right  to  enter,  but 
the  aflual  entry,  that  makes  a  man  complete  owner ;  fo 
as  to  tranfmit  the  inheritance  to  his  own  heirs:  non  jus, 
fed feijina,  facit  Jlipitem. 

Yet  the  corporal  tradition  of  lands  being  fometimes 
inconvenient,  a  fymbolical  delivery  of  poffeflion  was  in 
many  cafes  anciently  allowed  ;  by  transferring  fome- 
thing  near  at  hand,  in  the  prefence  of  credible  wit- 
neffes,  which  by  agreement  fliould  ferve  to  reprefent 
the  very  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed  ;  and  an  occu¬ 
pancy  of  this  fign  or  fymbol  was  permitted  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  occupancy  of  the  land  itfelf.  Among  the  Jews 
we  find  the  evidence  of  a  purchafe  thus  defined  in  the 
book  of  Ruth  :  “  Now  this  was  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Ifrael,  concerning  redeeming  and  concerning 
changing,  for  to  confirm  all  things  :  a  man  plucked  off 
his  flioe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbour  5  and  this  was  a 
teftimony  in  Ifrael.”  Among  the  ancient  Goths  and 
Swedes,  contra&s  for  the  fale  of  lands  were  made  in 
the  prefence  of  witneffes,  who  extended  the  cloak  of 
the  buyer,  while  the  feller  call  a  clod  of  the  land  into 
it,  in  order  to  give  poffeflion  ;  and  a  ftaff  or  wand  was 
alfo  delivered  from  the  vender  to  the  vendee,  which 
paffed  through  the  hands  of  the  witneffes.  With  our 
Saxon  anceflors  the  delivery  of  a  turf  was  a  neceffary. 
folemnity  to  eftabliih  the  conveyance  of  lands.  And, 
to  this  day,  the  conveyance  of  our  copyhold  eflates  is 
ufually  made  from  the  feller  to  the  lord  or  his  fteward' 
by  delivery  of  a  rod  or  verge,  and  then  from  the  lord  to 
the  purchafer  by  re-delivery  of  the  fame  in  the  prefence 
of  a  jury  of  tenants. 

Conveyances  in  writing  were  the  lall  and  moft  re¬ 
fined  improvement.  The  mere  delivery  of  poffeflion, 
either  adlual  or  fymbolical,  depending  on  the  ocular* 
teftimony  and  remembrance  of  the  witneffes,  was  liable: 
to.  be  forgotten  or  mifreprefented,  and  became  frequent- 
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Befides,  the  new  occafions  and4 
neceflities  introduced  by  the  advancement  of  commerce, 
required  'means  to  be  devifed  of  charging  and  incumber¬ 
ing  eflates,  and  of  making  them  liable  to  a  multitude  of 
conditions  and  minute  deiignations,  for  the  purpofes  of 
raifing  money,  without  an  abfolute  fale  of  the  land  $ 
and  lometimcs  the  like  proceedings  were  found  ufeful 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  and  competent  provifion  for 
the  numerous  branches  of  a  family,  and  for  other  dc- 
meftic  views.  None  of  which  could  be  effe&ed  by  a 
mere,  Ample,  corporal  transfer  of  the  foil  from  one  man 
to  another,  which  was  principally  calculated  for  convey¬ 
ing  an  abfolute  unlimited  dominion.  Written  deeds 
were  therefore  introduced,  in  order  to  fpecify  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  peculiar  purpofes  of  the  party  who  convey¬ 
ed  :  yet  ftill,  for  a  very  long  feries  of  years,  they  were 
never  made  ufe  of,  but  in  company  with  the  more  an¬ 
cient  and  notorious  method  of  transfer  by  delivery  of 
corporal  poffeflion. 

Livery  of  feiiin,  by  the  common  law,  is  neceffary  to 
be  made  upon  every  grant  of  an  eftate  of  freehold  in  he¬ 
reditaments  corporeal,  whether  of  inheritance  or  for  life- 
only.  In  hereditaments  incorporeal  it  is  impoftible  to  be 
made  ;  for  they  are  not  the  objeft  of  the  fenfes  and  in 
leafes  for  years,  or  other  chattel  interefts,  it  is  not  necef¬ 
fary.  In  leafes  for  years  indeed  an  a&ual  entry  is  necef¬ 
fary,  to  veil  the  eftate  in  the  leffee  :  for  a  bare  leafe  gives > 
him  only  a  right  to  enter,  which  is  called  his  intereft  in 
the  term,  or  interejfe  termini :  and  when  he  enters  in  pur- 
fuance  of  that  right,  he  is  then,  and  not  before,  in  poffef- 
fion  of  his  term,  and  complete  tenant  for  years.  This 
entry  by  the  tenant  himfelf  ferves  the  purpofe  of  notorie¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  livery  of  feifin  from  the  granter  could  have 
done  ;  which,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  have  gi¬ 
ven  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  that  folemnity  is  appropriated 
to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold.  And  this  is  one  reafon 
why  freeholds  cannot  be  made  to  commence  in  futuro,  M 
becaufe  they  cannot  (at  the  common  law)  be  made  but 
by  livery  of  feifin  ;  which  livery,  being  an  adlwal  ma¬ 
nual  tradition  of  the  land,.muft  takeeffedlffz  prcefenti ,  or 
not  at  all.. 

Livery  of  feifin  is  either  in  deed  or  in  law . 

Livery  in  deed  is  thus  performed.  The  feoffor,  leffor,. 
or  his  attorney,  together  with  the  feoffee,. leffee,  or  his 
attorney,  (for  this  may  as  effectually  be  done  by  de¬ 
puty  or  attorney  as  by  the  principals  themfelves  in  per¬ 
fon),  come  to  the  land  or  to  the  houfe ;  and  there,  iry 
the  prefence  of  witneffes,  declare  the  contents  of  the 
feoffment  or  leafe  on  which  livery  is  to  be  made.  And 
then  the  feoffor,,  if  it  be  of  land,  doth  deliver  to  thsf 
feoffee,  all  other  perfons  being  out  of  the  ground,  a  clod 
or  turf,  or  a  twig  or  bough  there  growing,,  with  words 
to  this  effedl  :  “  I  deliver  thefe  to  you  in  the  name  off 
feifin  of  all  the  lands  and  tenements  contained  in  this, 
deed.”  But,  if  it  be  of  a  houfe,  the  feoffor  muft  take 
the  ring  or  latch  of  the  door,  the  houfe  being  quite 
empty,  and  deliver  it  to  the  feoffee  in  the  -  fame  form; 
and  then  the  feoffee  muft  enter  alone,  and  fhut  the  door, 
and  then  open  it,  and  let  in  the  others;  If  the  convey¬ 
ance  or  feoffment  be  of  divers  lands,  lying  Scattered  in 
one  and  the  fame  county,  then  in  the  feoffor’s  poffeflion, 
livery  of  feifin  of  any  parcel,  in  the  name  of  the  reft, 
fufFiceth  for  all ;  but  if  they  be  in  feverai  counties,  there, 
muft  be  as  many  liveries  as  there  are  counties.  For,  if’ 
the  title  to  thefe  lands -comes  to  be  difpuled,  there, 
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muft  be  as  many  trials  as  there  are  counties,  and  the 
jury  of  one  county  are  no  judges  of  the  notoriety  of  a 
facf  in  another.  Befides,  anciently,  this  feifin  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  delivered  cora?n  paribus  de  vicincto ,  before 
the  peers  or  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
attefted  fuch  delivery  in  the  body  or  on  [the  back  of 
the  deed*,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  feodal  law, 
Pares  debent  interejfe  invejliturce  feudi,  et  non  alii: 
for  which  this  reafon  is  exprefsly  given  ;  becaufe  the 
peers  or  vaflals  of  the  lord,  being  bound  by  their  oath 
of  fealty,  will  take  care  that  no  fraud  be  committed 
to  his  prejudice,  which  fl rangers  might  be  apt  to  con¬ 
nive  at.  And  though  afterwards  the  ocular  attefta- 
tion  of  the  pares  was  held  unneceflfary,  and  livery 
might  be  made  before  any  credible  witnefles,  yet  the 
trial,  in  cafe  it  was  difputed,  (like  that  of  all  other  at- 
teftations),  was  ftill  referved  to  the  pares  or  jury  of 
the  county.  Alfo,  if  the  lands  be  out  on  leafe,  though 
all  lie  in  the  fame  county,  there  mud  be  as  many  li¬ 
veries  as  there  are  tenants  :  becaufe  no  livery  can  be 
made  in  this  cafe,  but  by  the  confent  of  the  particular 
tenant  ;  and  the  confent  of  one  will  not  bind  the  reft. 
And  in  all  thefe  cafes  it  is  prudent,  and  ufual,  to  en- 
dorfe  the  livery  of  feifin  on  the  back  of  the  deed,  fpeci- 
fy ing  the  manner,  place,  and  time  of  making  it ;  together 
with  the  names  of  the  witnefles.  And  thus  much  for 
livery  in  deed. 

Livery  in  law  is  where  the  fame  is  not  made  on  the 
land,  but  in  Jight  of  it  only  •  the  feoffor  faying  to  the 
feoffee,  “  I  give  you  yonder  land,  enter  and  take  pof- 
feffion.”  Here,  if  the  feoffee  enters  during  the  life  of 
the  feoffor,  it  is  a  good  livery,  but  not  otherwife  ;  unlefs 
he  dares  not  enter  through  feat  of  his  life  or  bodily 
harm  \  and  then  his  continual  claim,  made  yearly  in  due 
farm  of  law,  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  lands,  will  fuffice 
without  an  entry.  This  livery  in  law  cannot,  however, 
be  given  or  received  by  attorney,  but  only  by  the  parties 
ihcmfelves. 

SEIZE,  in  the  fea-language,  is  to  make  faft  or  bind, 
particularly  to  faften  two  ropes  together  with  rope-yarn. 
The  feizing  of  a  boat  is  a  rope  tied  to  a  ring  or  little 
chain  in  the  fore  fliip  of  the  boat,  by  which  means  it  is 
faftened  to  the  fide  of  the  (hip. 

SEIZURE,  in  commerce,  an  arreft  of  fome  mer- 
chandife,  moveable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  con- 
iequence  of  fome  law  or  of  fome  exprefs  order  of 
the  fovereign.  Contraband  goods,  thofe  fraudulently 
entered,  or  landed  without  entering  at  all,  or  at 
wrong  places,  are  fubjeft  to  feizure.  In  feizures  among 
us,  one  half  goes  to  the  informer,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  king. 

SELAGO,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  di:ly- 
namia  clafs  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  48th  order,  Aggregate .  See  Botany  Index. 

SELDEN,  John,  called  by  Grotius  the  %lory  of 
England ,  was  born  at  Salvington  in  Sufifex  in  1  ^84. 
He  was  educated  at  the  free  fchool  at  Chicliefter ; 
whence  he  was  fent  to  Hart  Hall  in  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  where  he  ftaid  four  years.  In  1612,  he  enter¬ 
ed  himfelf  in  Clifford’s  Inn,  in  order  to  ftudy  the  law  ; 
and  about  two  years  after  removed  to  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  where  he  foon  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
learning.  He  had  already  publilhed  feveral  cf  his  works  \ 
and  this  year  wrote  verfes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Eng- 
lifh,  upon  Mr  William  Browne’s  Britannia’s  Paftorals. 
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In  1614,  he  published  his  Titles  of  Honour ;  and  in  Selder, 
1616,  his  Notes  on  Sir  John  Fortefcue’s  book  De  Lau -  v~— 

dibus  Legutn  Anglice .  In  1618,  he  publiftied  his  Hiftory 
of  Tythes  •  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and 
was  animadverted  upon  by  feveral  writers  ;  and  for  that 
book  he  was  called  before  the  high  commiftion  court, 
and  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
forrow  for  having  publiftied  it.  In  1621,  being  fent  for 
by  the  parliament,  though  he  was  not  then  a  member 
of  that  houfe,  and  giving  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in 
favour  of  their  privileges  in  oppofition  to  the  court,  lie 
was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  IheritT  of  Lon¬ 
don,  but  was  fet  at  liberty  after  five  weeks  confinement. 

In  1623,  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Lancafter  }  but, 
amidft  all  the  divifions  of  the  nation,  kept  himfelf  neu¬ 
ter,  profecuting  his  ftudies  with  fuch  application, 
that  though  he  was  the  next  year  chofen  reader  of 
Lyon’s  Inn,  he  refufed  to  perform  that  office.  In  1625, 
he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Great  Bedwin  in  Wiltfhire, 
to  ferve  in  the  firft  parliament  of  King  Charles  I.  in 
which  he  declared  himfelf  warmly  againft  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  }  and  on  his  Grace’s  being  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  was  appointed  one  of  the  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  articles  againft  him.  In  1627  and  J628, 
he  oppofed  the  court  party  with  great  vigour.  The 
parliament  being  prorogued  to  January  20.  1629,  Mr 
Selden  retired  to  the  earl  of  Kent’s  houfe  at  Wreft,  in 
Bedfordftiire,  where  he  finifhed  his  Marjnora  Arunde - 
liana.  The  parliament  being  met,  he,  among  others, 
again  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  the  court ; 
when  the  king  diflfolving  the  parliament,  ordered  feveral 
of  the  members  to  be  brought  before  the  King’s  Bench 
bar,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Among  thefe  was 
Mr  Selden,  who  infilling  on  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and 
refufing  to  make  his  fubmiffion,  was  removed  to  the 
King’s  Bench  prifcn.  Being  here  in  danger  of  his  life 
on  account  of  the  plague  then  raging  in  Southwark,  he 
petitioned  the  lord  high  treafurer,  at  the  end  of  Trini¬ 
ty  term,  to  intercede  with  his  Majefty  that  he  might  be 
removed  to  the  Gate- houfe,  Weftminfter,  which  was 
granted  :  but  in  Michaelmas  term  following,  the  judges 
obje&ing  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  warrant,  by  which  he 
had  been  removed  to  the  Gate-houfe,  an  order  was  made 
for  conveying  him  back  to  the  King’s  Bench,  whence 
he  was  releafed  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  ;  but 
fifteen  years  after,  the  parliament  ordered  him  rood, 
for  the  lofies  he  had  fuftained  on  this  occafion.  He  was 
afterwards  committed  with  feveral  other  gentlemen,  for 
difperfing  a  libel  but  the  author,  who  was  abroad,  be¬ 
ing  difcovered,  they  were  at  length  fet  at  liberty.  In 
1634,  a  difpute  arifing  between  the  Engliffi  and  Dutch 
concerning  the  herring  fifhery  on  the  Brithh  coaft,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  Archbifhop  Laud  to  draw  up  his 
Mare  Claufutn ,  in  anfwer  to  Grotius’s  Mare  Liberum  : 
which  greatly  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the 
court.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  member  for  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  when  he  again  oppofed  the  court, 
though  he  might,  by  complying,  have  raifed  himfelf  to 
very  confiderable  polls.  In  1643,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lay-members  to  fit  in  the  aflfembly  of  divines 
at  Weftminfter,  and  was  the  fame  year  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  Whilft  he  attended  his 
duty  in  the  aflembly,  a  warm  debate  arofe  refpedling 
the  diftance  of  Jericho  from  Jerufalem.  T’ne  party 
which  contended  for  the  fhcrteft  diftance,  urged,  as  a 
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ScMin  proof  of  their  opinion  being  well  founded,  that  fifties 
H  v/ere  carried  from  the  one  city  to  .the  other,  and  fold  in 
e  eucus. ^  markei.#  Their  adverla.  les  were  ready  to  yield  to 
the  force  of  this  conclufive  argument,  when  belden, 
who  ddpifed  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  frivoloufnefs  of 
their  difpute,  exclaimed,  “  Perhaps  the  fillies  were  fak¬ 
ed  !”  This  unexpe&ed  remark  left  the  vi&ory  doubt¬ 
ful,  and  renewed  the  debate  ;  and  our  author,  who  was 
lick  of  fuch  trilling,  foon  found  employment  more  fuit- 
ed  to  his  genius ;  ibr,  in  1645,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
commidioners  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year  he  was 
unanimously  elecled  maker  of  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  but  declined  accepting.  He  died  in  1654  » 
and  was  interred  in  the  Temple- church,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  is  ere&cd  to  his  memory.  Dr  Wilkes  observes, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  gravity  and  gveatriefs 
of  foul,  averfe  to  flattery,  liberal  to  Icholars,  charitable  to 
the  poor ;  and  though  he  had  great  latitude  in  his  prin¬ 
ciples  with  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  power,  yet  he  had  a 
fincere  regard  for  the  church  of  England.  He  wrote 
many  learned  works  befides  thofe  already  mentioned ; 
the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gen¬ 
tium  juxta  Difciplinam  Hebrceorutn .  1.  De  Nuptiis  et 

Divorciis .  3.  De  Anno  Civdi  veierum  Hebrceorum . 

4.  Do  Nuinmis.  5.  De  Diis  Sijris.  6.  Uxor  Hebraic  a, 
7.  Jani  Anglorum  Facies  altera ,  &c.  All  his  works 
were  printed  together  in  172 6,  in  3  vols  folio. 

SELENITE,  in  Mineralogy ,  the  cryftallized  fuL 
phate  of  lime  or  gypfum.  See  Lime,  in  Mineralogy 
Index .  Selenite  literally  fignifies  moonjlone ,  and  is 
prekive  of  the  colour  and  foft  luftre  of  the  mineral. 

SELENOGRAPHY,  a  branch  of  cofmography, 
which  deferibes  the  moon  and  all  the  parts  and  appear¬ 
ances  thereof,  as  geography  does  thofe  of  the  earth. 
See  Moon,  and  Astronomy  Index. 

SELEUCIA,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  furnamed  Ba¬ 
bylonia ,  becaufe  fituated  on  its  confines,  at  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Mefopotamia.  It  is  called  alfo  Seleucia  ad  Tigrim , 
(Polybius,  Strabo,  Ifidorus  Characenus)  ;  wafhed  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  eak  by  the  Tigris, 
(Theophyla&us)  ;  generally  agreed  to  have  been  built 
or  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  maker  of  the  eak 
after  Alexander  ;  by  means  of  which  Babylon  came  to 
be  deferted.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cache,  (  Ammian,  Eutropius)  ;  though  others,  as  Arrian, 
dikinguilh  it,  as  a  village,  from  Selucia  :  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Zokmus,  the  ancient  name  of  Selucia  was  Zocha - 
Jia.  Now  called  Bagdad.  E.  Long.  44.  21.  N.  Lat. 
33.  JO.  There  were  many  other  cities  of  the  fame 
name,  all  built  by  Seleucus  Nicanor. 

SELEUCID/E.  in  Chronology.  Era  of  the  Se- 
leucidae,  or  the  Syro-Macedonian  era,  is  a  computa¬ 
tion  of  time,  commencing  from  the  ekablifliment  of  the 
Seleucidas,  a  race  of  Greek  kings,  who  reigned  as  fuc- 
cefTors  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Syria,  as  the  Ptole¬ 
mies  did  in  Egypt.  This  era  we  find  exprefled  in  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  on  a  great  number  of 
Greek  medals  kmck  by  the  cities  of  Syria,  &c.  The 
Rabbins  call  it  the  era  of  contrails ,  and  the  Arabs 
therih  dilkarnain ,  that  is,  the  “  era  of  the  two  horns.” 
According  to  the  bek  accounts,  the  firk  year  of  this  era 
falls  in  the  year  311  B.  C.  being  12  years  after  Alex¬ 
ander’s  death. 

SELEtJCUS,  Nicakor,  one  of  the  chief  generals 


under  Alexander  the^Great,  and,  after  his  death,  found¬ 
er  of  the  race  of  princes  called  Seleucidee .  Pie  is  equal¬ 
ly  celebrated  as  a  .renowned  warrior,  and  as  the  father 
of  his  people  ;  yet  his  virtues  could  not  proteft  him  from 
the  fatal  ambition  of  Ceraunus,  one  of  his  courtiers,  by 
whom  he  was  akakinated  280  B.  C. 

SELF-Heal,  the  Prunella  Vulgaris,  Lin.  This 
herb  was  recommended  by  the  older  phyficians  as  a 
mild  rekringent  and  vulnerary;  but  its  virtues  appear  to 
be  very  feeble,  and  therefore  it  is  now  rarely  ufed. 

SELF  Command,  is  that  keady  equanimity  which  enj 
ables  a  man  in  every  iituation  to  exert  his  reafoning 
faculty  with  coolnels,  and  to  do  what  the  prefent  cir- 
cumkances  require.  It  depends  much  upon  the  natural 
temperament  of  the  body,  and  much  upon  the  moral  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  mind.  He  who  enjoys  good  health, 
and  has  braced  his  frame  by  exercife,  has  always  a 
greater  command  of  himfelf  than  a  man  of  equal  mental 
powers,  who  has  fuffered  his  conkitution  to  become  re¬ 
laxed  by  indolence  ;  and  he  who  has  from  his  early; 
youth  been  accuixomed  to  make  his  pakions  fubmit  to 
his  reafon,  mud,  in  any  hidden  emergency,  be  more 
capable  of  a<Ring  properly  than  he  who  has  tamely 
yielded  to  his  paffion.  Hence  it  is  that  reclufe  and 
literary  men,  when  forced  into  the  bukle  of  public  life, 
are  incapable  of  afting  where  promptnefs  is  requifite; 
and  that  men  who  have  once  or  twice  yielded  to  a  fenfe 
of  impending  danger  feldom  acquire  afterwards  that 
command  of  themfelves  which  may  be  necekary  to  ex¬ 
tricate  them  from  fubfequent  dangers.  In  one  of  the 
earliek  battles  fought  by  the  late  king  of  Prukia,  the  fo- 
vereign  was  among  the  firk  men  who  quitted  the  field  : 
had  he  behaved  in  the  fame  manner  a  fecond  and  a  third 
time,  he  would  never  have  become  that  hero  whofe  ac¬ 
tions  akonifhed  Europe.  A  celebrated  engineer  among- 
ourfelves,  who  was  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
fnort  article,  had  little  fcience,  and  was  a  kranger  to 
the  principles  of  his  own  art ;  but  being  pokeked  of  a 
firm  and  vigorous  frame,  and  having  been  accukomed 
to  flruggle  with  dangers  and  difficulties,  he  had  fuch  a 
conkant  command  of  himfelf,  as  enabled  him  to  employ 
with  great  coolnefs  every  necekary  refource  in  the  dav 
of  battle.  * 

e  But  it  is  not  only  in  battle,  and  in  the  face  of  imme¬ 
diate  danger,,  that  felf-command  is  necekary  to  enable  a 
man  to  a£l  with  propriety.  There  is  no  fituation  in  life 
where  difficulties,  greater  or  lefs,  are  not  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  ;  and  he  who  would  pafs  through  life  with  com¬ 
fort  to  himfelf,  and  with  utility  to  the  public,  muk  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  his  paffions  in  conkant  fubje&ion  to  his 
reafon.  No  man  can  enjoy  without  inquietude  what  he 
cannot  lofe  without  pain ;  and  no  man  who  is  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  defpondency  under  any  fudden  misfortune  can 
exert  the  talents  necekary  to  retrieve  his  circumkances. 
We  ought,  therefore,  by  every  means  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  conkant  command  of  ourfelves  and  nowffiere 
kiall  we  find  better  lekons  for  this  purpofe  than  in  an¬ 
cient  Lacedemon.  ihere  certain  occupations  were  ap¬ 
pointed  for  each  fex,  for  every  hour,  and  for  every  fea- 
fbn  of  life.  In  a  life  always  a&ive,  the  pakions  have 
no  opnortunity  to  deceive,  (educe,  or  corrupt ;  and  the 
nervous  fyftem  acquires  a  firmnefs  which  makes  it  a  fit 
inkrument  to  a  vigorous  mind. 

SELF-Dcfence  implies  not  only  the  prefervation  of 
one’s  life,  but  alfo  the  prots&ion  of  his  property,  be- 
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Caufc  without  property  life  cannot  be  preferred  in  a  ci¬ 
vilized  nation.  The  extent  of  property  effential  to  life 
is  indeed  fmall,  and  this  confideration  may  enable  us  to 
decide  a  queftion  which  fome  moralifts  have  made  intri¬ 
cate.  By  what  means,  it  has  been  afked,  may  a  man 
protedl  his  property  ?  May  he  kill  the  perfon  who  at¬ 
tacks  it,  if  he  cannot  other  wife  repel  the  attack  ? 

That  a  man,  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  may  kill  the  per¬ 
fon  who  makes  an  attack  on  his  life,  if  he  cannot  other- 
wife  repel  the  attack,  is  a  truth  which  has  never  been 
controverted  5  and  he  may  do  the  fame  in  civil  fociety, 
if  his  danger  be  fo  imminent  that  it  cannot  be  averted 
by  the  interpofition  of  the  protection  provided  for  indi¬ 
viduals  by  the  ftate.  In  all  poflible  fituations,  except 
the  three  following,  whatever  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
the  prefervation  of  life  may  be  lawfully  performed,  for 
the  law  of  felf-prefervation  is  the  firft  and  moft  facred 
of  thofe  laws  which  are  imprefled  on  every  mind  by  the 
author  of  nature. 

The  three  excepted  fituations  are  thofe  of  a  foldier 
in  the  day  of  battle,  of  a  criminal  about  to  fuffer  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  and  of  a  man  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion.  The  foldier  hazards  his  life  in  the 
moft  honourable  of  all  caufes,  and  cannot  betray  his 
truft,  or  play  the  coward,  without  incurring  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  turpitude.  He  knowrs  that  the  veiy  pro- 
ieflion  in  which  he  is  engaged  neceffarily  fubjeCts  him 
to  danger  5  and  he  voluntarily  incurred  that  danger  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  which,  with  great  propriety, 
annexes  to  his  profeflion  peculiar  privileges  and  much 
glory.  The  criminal  under  fentence  of  death  cannot, 
without  adding  to  his  guilt,  refift  the  execution  of  that 
fentence  ;  for  the  power  of  inditing  puniftunent  is  ef- 
fential  to  fociety,  and  fociety  is  the  ordinance  of  God, 
(fee  Society).  The  man  who  is  called  upon  to  re¬ 
nounce  his  religion  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  cruelleft 
death  rather  than  comply  with  that  requeft,  fince  reli¬ 
gion  is  his  only  fecurity  for  future  and  permanent  hap- 
pinefs.  But  in  every  other  lituation,  that  which  is  ab¬ 
folutely  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  life  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  lawful.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  perfon  finking  in  wa¬ 
ter  is  never  thought  to  be  guilty  of  any  ciime,  though 
lie  drag  his  neighbour  after  him  by  his  endeavours  to 
lave  himfelf ;  and  hence,  too,  a  man  in  danger  of  perifh- 
ing  by  (hipwreck  may  drive  another  from  a  plank  wrhich 
cannot  carry  them  both,  for  lince  one  of  two  lives  muft 
be  loft,  no  law,  human  or  divine,  calls  upon  either  of 
them  to  prefer  his  neighbour’s  life  to  his  own. 

But  though  the  rights  of  felf-defence  authorife  us 
to  repel  every  attack  made  upon  our  life,  and  in  cafes 
of  extremity  to  fave  ourfelves  at  the  expence  of  the  life 
of  our  innocent  neighbour,  it  is  not  fo  evident  that, 
rather  than  give  to  an  unjuft  demand  a  few  Ihillings  or 
pounds,  we  may  lawfully  deprive  a  fellow  creature  of 
life,  and  the  public  of  a  citizen.  A  few  pounds  loft 
may  be  eaflly  regained  •,  but  life  when  loft  can  never  be 
recovered.  If  thefe  pounds,  indeed,  be  the  whole  of  a 
man’s  property  *,  if  they  include  his  clothes,  his  food, 
and  the  houfe  where  he  (belters  his  head-^there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  but  that,  rather  than  part  with  them,  he  may 
lawfully  kill  the  aggreflor,  for  no  man  can  exift  with¬ 
out  fhelter,  food,  and  raiment.  But  it  is  feldom  that  an 
attempt  is  made,  or  is  indeed  prafticable,  to  rob  a  man 
^at.  once  of  all  that  he  poffeffes.  The  queftion  then  of 


any  importance  is,  May  a  man  put  a  robber  to  death 
rather  than  part  with  a  fmall  part  of  his  property  ?  Mr  u 
Paley  doubts  whether  he  could  innocently  do  fo  in  a 
ftate  of  nature,  “  becaufe  it  cannot  be  contended  to 
be  for  the  augmentation  of  human  happinefs,  that  one 
man  lhouid  lole  his  life  or  lirpb,  rather  than  another  a 
pennyworth  of  his  property.”  He  allows,  that  in  civil 
fociety  the  life  of  the  aggreflor  may  be  always  taken 
away  by  the  perfon  aggrieved,  or  meant  to  be  aggrieved, 
when  the  crime  attempted  is  fuch  as  would  Subject  its 
perpetrator  to  death  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  ourfelves  dilpoled  to  dif¬ 
fer  in  opinion  from  this  moft  valuable  and  intelligent 
writer  j  but  on  the  prefent  occafion  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  does  not  reafon  with  his  ufual  preci- 
flon.  To  us  he  even  feems  to  lofe  fight  of  his  own  prin¬ 
ciples.  No  legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  take  away 
life  in  civil  fociety,  but  in  fuch  cafes  as  individuals  havd 
the  fame  right  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  If  therefore  a  man 
in  the  ftate  of  nature,  have  not  a  right  to  protect  his 
property  by  killing  the  aggreflor,  when  it  cannot  be 
otherwife  protected,  it  appears  to  us  felf-evident  that  no 
legiflature  can  have  a  right  to  infliCl  the  punifliment  of 
death  upon  fuch  offences  \  but  if  the  laws  infliCHng 
death  upon  the  crime  of  robbery  be  morally  evil,  it  is 
certain  that  an  individual  cannot  be  innocent  when  he 
prevents  robbery  by  the  death  of  the  robber,  merely 
becaufe  he  knows  that  the  laws  of  his  country  have  de¬ 
creed  that  punifliment  againft  thofe  convicted  of  that 
crime.  But  we  think  that  the  protection  of  property 
by  the  death  of  the  aggreflor  may  be  completely  vindi¬ 
cated  upon  more  general  principles.  It  is  neceflary,  in 
every  ftate,  that  property  be  protected,  or  mankind 
could  not  fubfift  *,  but  in  a  ftate  of  nature  every  man 
muft  be  the  defender  of  his  own  property,  which  in 
that  ftate  muft  neceffarily  be  fmall  :  and  if  he  be  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  defend  it  by  every  mean  in  his  power,  he  will 
not  long  be .  able  to  proteCt  it  at  all.  By  giving  him 
fuch  liberty,  a  few  individuals  may,  indeed,  occafionally 
lofe  their  lives  and  limbs  for  the  prefervation  of  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  private  property  \  but  we  believe  that 
the  fum  of  human  happinefs  will  be  more  augmented  by 
cutting  off  fuch  worthlefs  wretches  than  by  expoflng 
property  to  perpetual  depredation  \  and  therefore,  if 
general  utility  be  the  criterion  of  moral  good,  we  muft 
be  of  opinion  that  a  man  may  in  every  cafe  lawfully  kill 
a  robber  rather  than  comply  with  his  unjuft  demand. 

But  if  a  man  may  without  guilt  prefer  ve  his  proper¬ 
ty  by  the  death  of  the  aggreflor,  when  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  by  any  other  means,  much  more  may  a  woman 
have  recourfe  to  the  laft  extremity  to  proteCt  her  chaf- 
tity  from  forcible  violation.  This,  indeed,  is  admitted 
by  Mr  Paley  himfelf,  and  will  be  controverted  by  no 
man  who  reflects  on  the  importance  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  probable  confequences  of  the  fmalleft 
deviation  from  the  eftabliflied  laws  of  female  honour. 
See  Seduction. 

SELF-Knowledge%  the  knowledge  of  one’s  own  cha¬ 
racter,  abilities,  opinions,  virtues,  and  vices.  This  has 
always  been  confldered  as  a  difficult  though  important 
acquifition.  It  is  difficult,  becaufe  it  is  difagreeable  to 
inveftigate  our  errors,  our  faults,  and  vices  ;  becaufe  we 
are  apt  to  be  partial  to  ourfelves,  even  when  we  have 
done  wrong  $  and  becaufe  time  and  habitual  attention 
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are  requifite  to  enable  us  to  difcover  our  real  chara&er. 
But  thefe  difficulties  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  of  felf-  knowledge. 

By  knowing  the  extent  of  our  abilities,  we  fhall  ne¬ 
ver  rafhiy  engage  in  enterprifes  where  our  ineffectual 
exertions  may  be  productive  of  harm  :  by  inveftigating 
our  opinions,  we  may  difcover  thofe  which  have  no 
foundation,  and  thofe  alfo  which  lead  us  infenfibly  into 
vice.  By  examining  our  virtues  and  vices,  we  fhall 
learn  what  principles  ought  to  be  ftrengthened,  and 
what  habits  ought  to  be  removed. 

Man  is  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  liable  to  great  vices.  If  he  a 61 
without  examining  his  principles,  he  may  be  hurried 
by  blind  paffion  into  crimes.  If  he  afpire  at  noble  and 
valuable  acquifitions,  he  mud  aft  upon  a  plan,  with  de¬ 
liberation  and  fore  thought ;  for  he  is  not  like  a  vege¬ 
table,  which  attains  perfection  by  the  influence  of  ex¬ 
ternal  caufes  :  he  has  powers  within  himfelf  which  mull 
be  exerted,  and  exerted  with  judgement,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tain  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  To  enable  him  to 
employ  thefe  powers  aright,  he  mud  know,  firft,  what 
is  his  duty  and,  fecondly,  he  muft  often  review  his 
principles  and  conduct,  that  he  may  difcover  whether 
he  is  performing  his  duty,  or  in  what  circumftances  he 
has  failed.  When  he  finds  that  he  has  fallen  into  er¬ 
ror  and  vice,  he  will  naturally  inquire  what  caufes  have 
produced  this  effect,  that  he  may  avoid  the  fame  for  the 
time  to  come.  This  is  the  method  by  which  every  re¬ 
formation  in  religion  and  fcience  has  been  produced, 
and  the  method  by  which  the  arts  have  been  improved. 
Before  Lord  Bacon  introduced  the  new  way  of  philo- 
fophizing,  he  muft  firft  have  confidered  wherein  true 
philofophy  confifted  5  fecondly,  he  muft  have  inquired 
in  what  refpefts  the  ancient  method  of  philofophizing 
was  falfe  or  ufelefs :  and  after  determining  thefe  two 
points,  he  was  qualified  to  defcribe  the  way  by  which 
the  ftudy  of  philofophy  could  be  fuccefsfully  purfued 
without  deviating  into  hypotbefis  and  error.  Luther 
found  out  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  com¬ 
paring  their  doCtrines  with  the  Scriptures.  But  had 
this  comparifon  never  been  made,  the  reformation  could 
never  have  taken  place.  Without  felf-knowledge,  or 
without  that  knowledge  of  our  character  which  is  de¬ 
rived  from  a  comparifon  of  our  principles  and  conduCt 
with  a  perfeft  ftandard  of  morality,  we  can  never  form 
plans  and  refolutions,  or  make  any  exertion  to  aban¬ 
don  the  vicious  habits  which  we  have  contracted,  and 
ilrengthen  thofe  virtuous  principles  in  which  we  are 
deficient. 

As  much  may  be  learned  from  the  errors  of  thofe 
who  have  been  in  limilar  fituations  with  ourfelves  ;  fo 
many  ufeful  cautions  may  be  obtained  from  our  own 
errors  *,  and  he  that  will  remember  thefe,  will  feldom  be 
twice  guilty  of  the  fame  vice. 

It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Providence  that 
man  fliould  be  guided  chiefly  by  experience.  It  is  by 
the  obfervations  which  we  make  on  what  we  fee  pafling 
around  us,  or  from  what  we  fuffer  in  our  own  perfon, 
that  we  form  maxims  for  the  conduCt  of  life.  The  more 
minutely  therefore  we  attend  to  our  principles,  and  the 
more  maxims  we  form,  we  fhall  be  the  better  fitted  to 
attain  moral  perfection. 

With  refpeft  to  our  underftanding,  to  mark  the 
errors  which  we  have  fallen  into,  either  by  its  natural 
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defects  or  by  negligence,  is  alfo  of  great  importance  ; 
for  the  greateft  genius  and  moft  profound  fcholar  are 
liable  to  thefe  errors,  and  often  commit  them  as  well  as 
the  weak  and  illiterate.  But  by  obferving  them,  and 
tracing  them  to  their  caufes,  they  at  length  acquire  an 
habitual  accuracy.  It  is  true,  that  men  of  feeble  minds 
can  never  by  knowing  their  own  defects  exalt  themfelves 
to  the  rank  of  ' genius ;  but  fuch  knowledge  will  enable 
them  to  improve  their  underftandings,  and  fo  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  own  powers,  as  feldom  to  attempt  what  is 
beyond  their  ftrength.  They  may  thus  become  ufeful 
members  of  fociety  ;  and  though  they  will  not  probably 
be  admired  for  their  abilities,  they  will  yet  efcape  the 
ridicule  which  is  poured  upon  vanity. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  precife  rules  for  the  acqui- 
fition  of  this  felf-knowledge,  becaufe  almoft  every  man 
is  blinded  by  a  fallacy  peculiar  to  himfelf.  But  when 
one  has  got  rid  of  that  partiality  which  arifes  from  felf- 
love,  he  may  eafily  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  his  moral  im¬ 
provements,  by  comparing  the  general  courfe  of  his 
conduCt  with  the  ftandard  of  his  duty  ;  and  if  he  has 
any  doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  intellectual  attainments, 
he  will  moft  readily  difcover  the  truth  by  comparing 
them  with  the  attainments  of  others  who  have  been  molt 
fuccefsful  in  the  fame  purfuits.  Should  vanity  arife  in 
his  mind  from  fuch  a  comparifon,  let  him  then  compare 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  with  what  is  yet  to  be 
known,  and  he  will  then  be  in  little  danger  of  thinking 
of  himfelf  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think.  See 
Prejudice  and  SELF  Partiality. 

SELF-Love ,  is  that  inftinftive  principle  which  impels 
every  animal,  rational  and  irrational,  to  preferve  its  life 
and  promote  its  own  happinefs.  It  is  very  generally- 
confounded  with  felfifhnefs  \  but  we  think  that  the  one 
propenfity  is  diftinft  from  the  other.  Every  man  loves 
himfelf ;  but  every  man  is  not  felfifli.  The  felfifli  man 
grafps  at  all  immediate  advantages,  regardlefs  of  the  con- 
iequences  which  his  conduft  may  have  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  Self-love  only  prompts  him  who  is  aftuated  by 
it  to  procure  to  himfelf  the  greateft  poflible  fum  of  hap- 
pinefs  during  the  whole  of  his  exiftence.  In  this  pur- 
fuit  the  rational  felf-lover  will  often  forego  a  prefent 
enjoyment  to  obtain  a  greater  and  more  permanent  one 
in  reverfion  j  and  he  will  as  often  fubmit  to  a  prefent 
pain  to  avoid  a  greater  hereafter.  Self-love,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  felfifhnefs,  always  comprehends  the  whole 
of  a  man’s  exiftence,  and  in  that  extended  fenfe  of  the 
phrafe,  we  hefitate  not  to  fay  that  every  man  is  a  felf- 
lover  \  for,  with  eternity  in  his  view,  it  is  furely  not 
poflible  for  the  moft  difinterefted  of  the  human  race  not 
to  pre  er  himfelf  to  all  other  men,  if  their  future  and 
everlafting  interefts  could  come  into  competition.  This 
indeed  they  never  can  do  ;  for  though  the  introduction 
of  evil  into  the  world,  and  the  different  ranks  which  it 
makes  ncceflary  in  fociety,  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  mail 
to  raife  himfelf,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  by  the  depreflion  of 
his  neighbour,  or  by  the  praCtice  of  injuftice,  yet  in 
the  purfuit  of  a  prize  which  is  to  be  gained  only  by  fo- 
bernefs,  righteoufnefs,  and  piety,  there  can  be  no  rival- 
fhip  among  the  different  competitors.  The  fuccefs  of 
one  is  110  injury  to  another  5  and  therefore,  in  this  fenfe 
of  the  phrafe,  felf-love  is  not  only  lawful,  but  abfolutely 
unavoidable.  It  has  been  a  queftion  in  morals,  whether 
it  be  not  likewife  the  incentive  to  every  aftion?  however, 
virtuous  or  apparently  difinterefted  ? 
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Thofs  who  maintain  the  affirmative  fide  of  this  quedion 
lay,  that  the  profpeft  of  immediate  pleafure,  or  the  dread 
of  immediate  pain,  is  the  only  apparent  motive  to  aftion 
in  the  minds  of  infants,  and  indeed  of  all  who  look  not 
before  them,  and  infer  the  future  from  the  pad.  They 
own,  that  when  a  boy  has  had  fome  experience,  and  is 
capable  of  making  comparifons,  he  will  often  decline  an 
immediate  enjoyment  which  he  has  formerly  found  pro¬ 
ductive  of  future  evil  more  than  equivalent  to  all  its 
good  5  but  in  doing  fo  they  think,  and  they  think  jufily, 
that  he  is  dill  actuated  by  the  principle  of  felf-love,  pur- 
fuing  the  greateft  good  of  which  he  knows  himfelf  to  be 
capable.  After  experiencing  that  truth,  equity,  and 
benevolence  in  all  his  dealings  is  the  readied,  and  indeed 
the  only  certain  method  of  fecuring  to  himfelf  the  kind- 
nefs  and  good  offices  of  his  fellow  creatures,  and  much 
more  when  he  has  learned  that  they  will  recommend 
him  to  the  Supreme  Being,  upon  whom  depends  his 
exitlence  and  all  his  enjoyments,  they  admit  that  he  will 
pra&ice  truth,  equity,  and  benevolence  }  but  ftill,  from 
the  fame  principle,  purfuing  his  own  ultimate  happinefs 
as  the  objeCl  which  he  has  always  in  view.  The  pro- 
fpeCt  of  this  great  object  will  make  him  feel  an  exqui- 
fite  pleafure  in  the  performance  of  the  actions  which  he 
conceives  as  neceffary  to  its  attainment,  till  at  lad,  with¬ 
out  attending  in  each  indance  to  their  confequences,  he 
will,  by  the  great  affociating  principle  which  has  been 
explained  elfewhere  (fee  Metaphysics,  Part  I.  chap,  i.) 
feel  a  refined  enjoyment  in  the  actions  themfelves,  and 
perform  them,  as  occafions  offer,  without  deliberation  or 
reflection.  Such,  they  think,  is  the  origin  of  benevo¬ 
lence  itfelf,  and  indeed  of  every  virtue. 

Thofe  who  take  the  other  fide  of  the  quedion,  can 
hardly  deny  that  felf- love  thus  modified  may  prompt  to 
virtuous  and  apparently  difintereiled  conduCt  ;  but  they 
think  it  degrading  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  fuppofe  him 
actuated  folely  by  motives  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
a  defire  of  his  own  happinefs.  They  obferve,  that  the 
Author  of  our  nature  has  not  left  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continuance  of  the  fpecies,  to  the  de¬ 
ductions  of  our  reafon,  computing  the  fum  of  happinefs 
which  the  actions  necefiary  to  thefe  ends  produce  to 
ourlelves  :  on  the  contrary,  He  has  taken  care  of  both, 
by  the  furer  impulfe  of  indinCt  planted  in  us  for  thefe 
very  purpofes.  And  is  it  conceivable,  fay  they,  that  He 
would  leave  the  care  of  our  felkrw-creatures  a  matter  of 
indifference,  till  each  man  diould  be  able  to  difeover  or 
be  taught  that  by  loving  his  neighbour,  and  doing  him 
all  the  good  in  his  power,  he  would  be  mod  effectually 
promoting  his  own  happinefs  ?  It  is  diffionouring  virtue, 
they  continue,  to  make  it  proceed  in  any  indance  from  a 
profpeCt  of  happinefs,  or  a  dread  of  mifery  *,  and  they 
appeal  from  theory  to  faCt,  as  exhibited  in  the  conduct 
of  favage  tribes,  who  deliberate  little  on  the  confequences 
of  their  aCtions. 

Their  antagordds  reply,  that  the  conduCt  of  favage 
tribes  is  to  be  confidered  as  that  of  children  in  civilized 
nations,  regulated  entirely  by  the  examples  which  they 
have  before  them  \  that  their  aCtions  cannct  be  the 
offspring  of  innate  inftinCts,  otherwife  favage  virtues 
vrould,  under  fimilar  circumdances,  everywhere  be  the 
fame,  which  is  contrary  to  faCt  •,  that  virtue  proceeds 
from  an  intereded  motive  on  either  fuppofition  ;  and 
that  the  motive  which  the  indinCtive  fcheme  holds  up 
is  the  mod  felfiffi  of  the  two.  The  other  theory  fup- 


pofes,  that  the  governing  motive  is  the  hope  of  future  Self, 
happinefs  and  the  dread  of  future  mifery  }  the  indinc- 
tive  fcheme  fupplies  a  prefent  motive  in  the  felf-compla- 
cency  arifing  in  the  heart  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  right 
conduCt.  The  former  is  a  rational  motive,  the  latter 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  reafon  than  the  enjoyment 
arifing  from  eating  or  drinking,  or  from  the  intercourfe 
between  the  fexes.  But  we  mean  not  to  purfue  the 
fubjeCi  farther,  as  we  have  faid  enough  on  it  in  the 
articles  Bfnevolence,  Instinct,  Passion,  and  Phi¬ 
lanthropy.  We  fhall  therefore  conclude  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  there  is  certainly  a  virtuous  as  well  as  a 
vicious  felf-love,  and  that  u  true  felf-love  and  focial  are 
the  fame.” 

Se lf~ Murder*  See  Suicide. 

Se L F~ Partiality^  is  a  plirafe  employed  by  fome  pliilo- 
fophers  *  to  exprefs  that  weaknefs  of  human  nature  *  See  Lord 
through  which  men  overvalue  themfelves  when  com -Kaiwes's 
pared  with  ethers.  It  is  didinguiffied  from  general Art.  °f 
partiality,  by  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion,  be- 
caufe  it  is  thought  that  a  man  is  led  to  overrate  his  own 
accomplidmients,  either  by  a  particular  inftinCt,  or  by  a 
procefs  of  intellect  different  from  that  by  which  he  over¬ 
rates  the  accomplidiments  of  his  friends  or  children.  The 
former  kind  of  partiality  is  wholly  felfiffi  $  the  latter 
partakes  much  of  benevolence. 

This  diftinCtion  may  perhaps  be  deemed  plaufible  by 
thofe  who  confider  the  human  mind  as  little  more  than 
a  bundle  of  indinCts  \  but  it  mud  appear  perfectly  ridi¬ 
culous  to  fuch  as  refolve  the  greater  part  of  apparent 
inftinCts  into  early  and  deep-rooted  affociations  of  ideas. 

If  the  partialities  which  mod  men  have  to  their  friends, 
their  families,  and  themfelves,  be  inftinCtive,  they  are 
certainly  inftinCts  of  different  kinds  but  an  inftinCtive 
partiality  is  a  con  tradition  in  terms.  Partiality  is 
founded  on  a  comparifon  between  two  or  more  ohjeCts  ; 
but  genuine  inftinCts  form  no  comparifons.  See  In¬ 
stinct.  No  man  can  be  faid  to  be  partial  to  the  late 
Dr  Johnfon,  merely  for  thinking  highly  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  \  nor  was  the  doCtor  partial  to  himfelf, 
though  he  thought  in  this  refpeCt  with  the  generality  of 
his  countrymen  ;  but  if,  upon  a  comparifon  with  Milton, 
he  was  deemed  the  greater  poet  of  the  two,  fuch  a 
judgement  will  be  allowed  to  be  partial,  whether  formed 
by  himfelf  or  by  any  of  his  admirers.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  procefs  of  its  formation  was  the  fame 
in  every  mind  by  which  it  was  held. 

The  origin  of  felf- partiality  is  not  difficult  to  be 
found  \  and  our  partialities  to  our  friends  may  be  traced 
to  a  fimilar  fource.  By  the  confiitution  of  our  nature 
we  are  impelled  to  ffiun  pain  and  to  purfue  pleafure  ) 
but  remorfe,  the  fevered  of  all  pains,  is  the  never-fail¬ 
ing  confequence  of  vicious  conduCt.  Remorfe  arifes 
from  the  dread  of  that  puniffiment  which  we  believe 
will  in  a  future  date  be  inflicted  on  vice  unrepented  of 
in  this  )  and  therefore  every  vicious  perfon  endeavours 
by  all  poffible  means  to  baniffi  that  dread  from  his  own 
mind.  One  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  compare  his 
own  life  with  the  lives  of  others  ;  for  he  fancies  that  if 
numbers  be  as  wicked  as  himfelf,  the  benevolent  Lord 
of  all  things  will  not  involve  them  in  one  common 
ruin.  Hence,  by  magnifying  to  himfelf  the  tempta¬ 
tions  which  led  him  adray,  and  diminiffiing  the  injuries 
which  his  conduCt  has  done  in  the  world,  and  by  adopt¬ 
ing  a  courfe  diametrically  the  reverfe.  when  eftimating 

the 
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Self,  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  conduft  of  his  neigh- 
Selim.  hours,  he  foon  comes  to  believe  that  he  is  at  leaft  not 

— - more  wicked  than  they.  Thus  is  felf-partiality  formed 

in  the  mind,  and  quickly  blinds  him  who  is  under  its 
influence  fo  completely,  as  to  hide  from  him  the  very 
faults  which  he  fees  and  blames  in  others.  Hence  the 
coward  thinks  himfelf  only  cautious,  the  mifer  frugal. 
Partiality  is  formed  in  the  very  fame  manner  to  natural 
or  acquired  accomplifliments,  whether  mental  or  corpo¬ 
real.  Thefe  always  procure  refpeft  to  him  who  is  pof- 
feffed  of  them ;  and  as  refpeft  is  accompanied  with 
many  advantages,  every  man  wilhes  to  obtain  it  for  him¬ 
felf.  If  he  fail  in  his  attempts,  he  confoles  himfelf  with 
the  perfualion  that  it  is  at  leaft  due  to  his  merits,  and 
that  it  is  only  withheld  by  the  envy  of  the  public.  He 
compares  the  particular  branch  of  fcience  or  bodily  ac- 
complilhment  in  which  he  himfelf  moft  excels,  with 
thofe  which  have  conferred  fplcndor  on  his  rival  $  and 
eafily  finds  that  his  own  excellencies  are  of  the  higheft 
order,  and  entitled  to  the  greateft  fhare  of  public  efteem. 
Hence  the  polite  fcholar  defpifes  the  mathematician  ; 
the  reader  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  all  the  modem  dis¬ 
coveries  in  phyfical  and  moral  fcience  ;  and  the  mere  ex- 
perimentalift  holds  in  the  moft  fove reign  contempt  a  cri¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  The  pupil 
of  the  ancients  denies  the  merits  of  the  moderns,  whilft 
the  mere  modern  allows  nothing  to  the  ancients  j^and 
thus  each  becomes  partial  to  his  own  acquifitions,  ahd 
of  courfe  to  himfelf,  for  having  been  at  the  trouble  to 
make  them. 

Partiality  to  our  friends  and  families  is  generated  in 
the  very  fame  way.  Whenever  we  acquire  fuch  an  af- 
fe&ion  for  them  as  to  confider  their  happinefs  as  adding 
to  our  own  (fee  Passion),  we  magnify  their  excel¬ 
lencies,  and  diminish  their  defers,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  and  by  the  fame  procefs,  that  we  magnify  and  di- 
rainiftt  our  own.  All  partialities,  however,  arc  preju¬ 
dices,  and  prejudices  of  the  worft  kind.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  guarded  againft  with  the  utmoft  care, 
by  the  fame  means  which  we  have  elfewhere  recom¬ 
mended  (fee  Prejudice  and  Metaphysics,  N°  98.)  $ 
and  he  who  is  partial  to  his  own  virtue  or  his  own 
knowledge,  will  do  well  to  compare  the  former,  not 
with  the  conduft  of  his  neighbour,  but  with  the  exprefs 
rule  of  his  duty  ;  and  to  confider  the  latter  as  no  farther 
valuable  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  fum  of  human  hap¬ 
pinefs. 

SELIM  I.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Bajazet  II.  He  made  wTar  upon  his  father,  and 
though  defeated  in  1511,  he  at  laft  dethroned  him  and 
took  him  prifener,  and  immediately  difpatched  him  by 
poifon,  together  with  his  elder  brother  Achmet,  and 
his  younger  Korkud,  an  amiable  and  enlightened  prince. 
Having  eftablifhed  his  throne  by  thefe  crimes,  he  march¬ 
ed  againft  Campfon-Guary  fovereign  of  Egypt,  gained 
a  great  viflory  at  Aleppo,  and  flew  their  general.  But 
though  the  Lallan  perifhed  in  that  battle,  the  Mame- 
luks  determined  to  oppofe  the  emperor.  Selim  -enter¬ 
ing  their  country  at  the  head  of  his  army,  defeated  the 
Egyptians  in  two  battles,  and  ordered  Toumonbai,  the 
new  defied  fnltan,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  be 
hung  on  a  gibbet.  He  then  took  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
•and  in  a  Ihort  time  reduced  all  Egypt  to  fubje&ion. 
Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in  Egypt, 
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which  had  continued  for  more  than  260  years.  He  Selim 
confirmed  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Venetians  in  11 
Egypt  and  Syria,  by  which  they  carried  on  their  com-  Selkirk, 
merce  wfith  India,  and  formed  a  league  with  them  to 
deftroy  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  that  country. 

(See  India,  N°  37.)  Selim  had  before  this  gained  a 
great  viflory  over  the  Perfians,  and  ftripped  them  of 
Tauris  and  Keman.  He  was  preparing  to  attack  Chri- 
ftendom  when  he  was  feized  with  an  ulcerous  fore  in 
the  back.  Thinking  that  the  air  of  Adrianople  would 
reftore  his  health,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  conduced 
thither  }  but  he  died  at  Clari  in  Thrace  on  his  road  to 
that  city,  in  the  year  1520,  in  the  very  fpot  where  he 
had  poifoned  his  father.  He  reigned  eight  years,  and 
lived  54.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  courage,  fobriety, 
and  liberality  :  I16  w?as  fond  of  hiftory,  and  wrote  fome 
verfes.  But  thefe  good  qualities  were  obfcured  by  the 
moft  abominable  crimes  that  ever  difgraced  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  fhedding  the 
blood  of  his  father,  and  fecured  it  by  murdering  his  bro  ¬ 
thers  and  eight  nephews,  and  every  balhaw  who  had 
been  faithful  to  his  duty. 

SELINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  pent- 
andria  clafs  j  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  45th  order,  Umbellatce.  See  Botany  Index. 

SELKIRK,  Alexander,  whofe  adventures  gave 
rife  to  a  wdl-known  hiftorical  romance,  was  born  at 
Largo,  in  Fife-fliire  in  Scotland,  about  the  year  1676, 
and  was  bred  a  feaman.  He  went  from  England,  in 
1703,  in  the  capacity  of  failing- mailer  of  a  fmall  veffel 
called  the  Cinque-Ports  Galley ,  Charles  Pickering  cap¬ 
tain,  burthen  about  90  tons,  with  1 6  guns  and  63  men  ; 
and  in  September  the  fame  year  failed  from  Cork,  in 
company  with  another  (hip  of  26  guns  and  1 20  men, 
called  the  St  George,  commanded  by  that  famous  na¬ 
vigator  William  Dampier,  intended  to  cruife  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  South  fea.  On  the  coaft  of  Brazil, 
Pickering  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by 
his  lieutenant  Thomas  Stradling.  They  proceeded  on 
their  voyage  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  ifland  of  Juan  Fer¬ 
nandes,  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  appearance  of 
two  French  Ihips  of  36  guns  each,  and  left  five  of  Strad- 
ling’s  men  there  on  Ihore,  w7ho  were  taken  off  by  the 
French.  Hence  they  failed  to  the  coaft  of  America, 
where  Dampier  and  Stradling  quarrelled,  and  feparated 
by  agreement,  on  the  19th  of  May  1704.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  Stradling  came  again  to  the  ifland  of  Juan 
Fernandes,  where  Selkirk  and  his  captain  had  a  differ¬ 
ence,  which,  with  the  circumftance  of  the  (hip’s  being 
very  leaky,  and  in  bad  condition,  induced  him  to  deter¬ 
mine  <  n  (laying  there  alone  ;  but  when  his  companions 
were  about  to  depart,  his  refolution  was  (haken,  and  he 
defircd  to  be  taken  on  board  again.  The  captain,  how¬ 
ever,  refufed  to  admit  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
main,  having  nothing  but  his  clothes,  bedding,  a  gun, 
and  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  and  ball  ;  a  hatchet, 
knife,  and  kettle  ;  his  books,  and  mathematical  and  nau¬ 
tical  inftruments.  He  kept  up  his  fpirits  tolerably  till 
he  faw  the  veffel  put  off,  when  (as  he  afterwards  relat¬ 
ed)  his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at  parting 
with  his  comrades  and  all  human  fociety  at  once. 

“  - Yet  believe  me,  Areas, 

Such  is  the  rooted  love  we  bear  mankind, 
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All  ruffians  as  they  were,  I  never  heard 
A  found  fo  difmal  as  their  parting  oars.” 

Thomfoii's  Agamemnon. 


Thus  left  foie  monarch  of  the  ifland,  with  plenty  of 
the  neceffaries  of  life,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  fituation 
hardly  fupportable.  He  had  fi(h,  goat’s  fled),  turnips 
and  other  vegetables  ;  yet  he  grew  deje&ed,  languid, 
and  melancholy,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  fcarce  able 
to  refrain  from  doing  violence  to  himfelf.  Eighteen 
months  paffed  before  he  could,  by  reafoning,  reading 
his  bible,  and  ftudy,  he  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his 
condition.  At  length  he  grew  happy,  employing  him¬ 
felf  in  decorating  his  huts,  chafing  the  goats,  whom  he 
equalled  in  fpeed,  and  fcarcely  ever  failed  of  catching. 
He  alfo  tamed  young  kids,  laming  them  to  prevent 
their  becoming  wild  j  and  he  kept  a  guard  of  tame  cats 
about  him,  to  defend  him  when  afleep  from  the  rats, 
who  were  very  troublefome.  When  his  clothes  were 
wrorn  out,  he  made  others  of  goats  Ikins,  but  could  not 
fucceed  in  making  ffioes,  wTith  the  ufe  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  habit,  in  time,  enabled  him  to  difperife.  His  on¬ 
ly  liquor  was  wTater.  He  computed  that  he  had  caught 
1000  goats  during  his  abode  in  the  ifland*,  of  w’hich 
he  had  let  go  500,  after  marking  them  by  flitting  their 
ears.  Commodore  Anfon’s  people,  who  were  there 
about  30  years  after,  found  the  firft  goat  which  they 
fhot  upon  landing,  was  thus  marked,  and  as  it  appeared 
to  be  very  old,  concluded  that  it  had  been  under  the 
power  of  Selkirk.  But  it  appears  by  Captain  Carteret’s 
account  of  his  voyage  in  the  Swallow  floop,  that  other 
perfons  pra&ifed  this  mode  of  marking,  as  he  found  a 
goat  with  his  ears  thus  flit  on  the  neighbouring  ifland 
of  Mas-a-fuera,  where  Selkirk  never  was.  He  made 
companions  of  his  tame  goats  and  cats,  often  dancing 
and  finging  with  them.  Though  he  conftantly  per¬ 
formed  his  devotions  at  (fated  hours,  and  read  aloud  j 
yet,  when  he  was  taken  off  the  ifland,  his  language, 
from  difufe  of  converfation,  had  become  fcarcely  intelli¬ 
gible.  In  this  folitude  he  continued  four  years  and 
four  months ;  during  which  time  only  tw*o  incidents 
happened  which  he  thought  v/orth  relating,  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  every  day  being  in  his  circumftances  nearly 
fimilar.  The  one  w'as,  that,  purfuing  a  goat  eagerly, 
he  caught  it  juft  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  which  was 
covered  with  bufhes,  fo  that  he  did  not  perceive  it,  and 
he  fell  over  to  the  bottom,  where  he  lay  (according  to 
Captain  Roger’s  account)  24  hours  fenfelefs  ;  but,  as  he 
related  to  Sir  R.  Steele,  he  computed,  by  the  alteration 
of  the  moon,  that  he  had  lain  three  days.  When  he 
came  to  himfelf,  he  found  the  goat  lying  under  him  dead. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  crawl  to  his 
habitation,  whence  he  was  unable  to  ftir  for  ten  days, 
and  did  not  recover  of  his  bruifes  for  a  long  time.  'J  he 
other  event  was  the  arrival  of  a  fhip,  which  he  at  firft 
fuppofed  to  be  French  :  and  fuch  is  the  natural  love  of 
lociety  in  the  human  mind,  that  he  was  eager  to  aban¬ 
don  his  folitary  felicity,  and  furrcnder  himfelf  to  them, 
although  enemies*,  but  upon  their  landing,  approach¬ 
ing  them,  he  found  them  to  be  Spaniards,  of  whom  he 
had  too  great  a  dread  to  truft  himfelf  in  their  hands. 
They  were  by  this  time  fo  near  that  it  required  all  his 
agility  to  efcape,  which  he  effected  by  climbing  into  a 
thick  tree,  being  (hot  at  feveral  times  as  he  ran  off. 
Fortunately  the  Spaniards  did  not  difcovcr  him,  though 


they  flayed  fome  time  under  the  tree  where  he  w*as  hid,  Selkirk, 
and  killed  fome  goats  juft  by.  In  this  folitude  Selkirk v— y— 
remained  until  the  2d  of  February  1709,  when  he  faw 
two  (hips  come  into  the  bay,  and  knew  them  to  be 
Englifh.  He  immediately  lighted  a  fire  as  a  fignal  j 
and  on  their  coming  on  fhore,  found  they  were  the 
Duke  Captain  Rogers,  and  the  Duchefs  Captain  Court¬ 
ney,  two  privateers  from  Briftol.  He  gave  them  the 
beft  entertainment  he  could  afford  )  and,  as  tjiey  had 
been  a  long  time  at  fea  without  frefh  provifions,  the 
goats  which  he  caught  were  highly  acceptable.  His 
habitation  confiding  of  two  huts,  one  to  deep  in,  the 
other  to  drefs  his  food  in,  was  fo  obfcurely  fituated,  and 
fo  difficult  of  acccfs,  that  only  one  of  the  (hip’s  officers 
would  accompany  him  to  it.  Dampier,  who  was  pilot 
on  board  the  Duke,  and  knew  Selkirk  very  well, 
told  Captain  Rogers,  that,  when  on  board  the  Cinque- 
Ports,  he  was  the  beft  feaman  in  the  veffel  *,  upon 
which  Captain  Rogers  appointed  him  mafter’s  mate  of 
the  Duke.  After  a  fortnight’s  ftay  at  Juan  Fernandes, 
the  (hips  proceeded  on  their  cruize  againft  the  Spa¬ 
niards  $  plundered  a  town  on  the  coaft  of  Peru  $  took  a 
Manilla  (hip  off  California  $  and  returned  by  way  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  to  England,  where  they  arrived  the  lit 
of  Oftober  1711  *,  Selkirk  having  been  abfent  eight 
years,  more  than  half  of  which  time  he  had  fpent  alone 
in  the  ifland.  The  public  curiofity  being  excited  refpeft- 
ing  him,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  papers  into  the 
hands  of  Defoe,  to  arrange  and  form  them  into  a  re¬ 
gular  narrative.  Thefe  papers  muft  have  been  drawn 
up  after  he  left  Juan  Fernandes,  as  he  had  no  means  of 
recording  his  tranfaftions  there.  Captain  Cooke  re¬ 
marks,  as  an  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  he  had 
contrived  to  keep  an  account  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  *,  but  this  might  be  done,  as  Defoe  makes 
Robinfon  Crufoe  do,  by  cutting  notches  in  a  poft,  or 
many  other  methods.  From  this  account  of  Selkirk, 

Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing  a  more  extenfive  work, 
the  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  very  difhoneftly 
defrauded  the  original  proprietor  of  his  (hare  of  the 
profits.  Of  the  time  or  place  or  manner  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  man’s  death  we  have  received  no  account 5  but 
in  1798  the  cheft  and  mufket  which  Selkirk  had  with 
him  on  the  ifland  were  in  the  poffeffxon  of  his  grand¬ 
nephew,  John  Selkirk  weaver  in  Largo. 

The  circumftances  of  Selkirk’s  feclufion  from  human 
fociety  during  his  ftay  on  Juan  Fernandes,  and  the  fen- 
timents  which  that  fituation  naturally  infpired,  have 
been  fo  finely  and  charadferiftically  depi&ed  by  Mr 
Cowper,  that  many  of  our  readers,  we  doubt  not, 
wall  be  gratified  if  we  give  the  verfes  alluded  to  a 
place  here. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  furvey, 

My  right  there  is  none  to  difpute  ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  fea, 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

Oh,  folitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  fages  have  feen  in  thy  face  ? 

Better  dwell  in  the  midft  of  alarms, 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

I  am  out  of  humanity’s  reach, 

I  muft  finifti  my  journey  alone, 

Never  hear  the  fweet  mufic  of  fpeech  j 
I  ftart  at  the  found  of  my  ow*n. 

The 
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Selkiik.  The  beads  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  fee  y 
They  are  fo  unacquainted  with  man, 

Their  tamenefs  is  (hocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendfhip,  and  love, 

Divinely  beftow’d  upon  man, 

Oh,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  foon  would  I  tafte  you  again  ! 

My  forrows  I  then  might  affuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth, 

Might  learn  from  the  wifdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheer’d  by  the  fallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treafure  untold 
*  Refides  in  that  heavenly  word  ! 

More  precious  than  (ilver  and  gold, 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 

But  the  found  of  the  church- going  bell 
Thefe  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 

Ne’er  figh’d  at  the  found  of  a  knell, 

Or  fmil’d  when  a  fabbath  appear’d. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  fport, 

Convey  to  this  defolate  (hore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a  land  I  (hall  vidt  no  more. 

My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  fend 
A  wifh  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 

O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  1  am  never  to  fee. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compar’d  with  the  fpeed  of  its  flight, 

The  temped  itfelf  lags  behind, 

And  the  fwift -winged  arrows  of  light. 

When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  feem  to  be  there  ; 

But  alas  !  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  defpair. 

But  the  fea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  neff, 

The  bead  is  laid  down  in  his  lair, 

Ev’n  here  is  a  feafon  of  red, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There’s  mercy  in  every  place  ; 

And  mercy,  encouraging  thought ! 

Gives  even  affliction  a  grace, 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 

SELKIRK,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name, 
is  a  fmall  town  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground, 
and  enjoys  an  extenfive  profpeCt  in  all  directions,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  courfe  of  the  river  Ettrick.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  thofe  plaintive  airs  produced  in  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  natural  fimplicity  of  which  are  the  pride  of 
Scotland  and  the  admiration  of  drangers. 

I  he  citizens  of  this  burgh,  like  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  dieriffdom  of  Ettrick  fored,  rendered  themfelves 
famous  by  adhering  to  the  fortune  of  their  fovereign 
,  .lames  IV.  Of  ICO  citizens  who  followed  that  monarch 
to  the  plains  of  Flodden,  a  few  returned  loaded  with 
lpoils  taken  irom  the  Englifh.  Of  the  trophies  of  that 
day,  there  yet  remains  in  the  poffefflon  of  the  corporation 
of  weavers,  a  dandard  taken  by  a  member  of  that  body. 
It  may  alfo  be  mentioned,  that  the  fword  of  William 
Brydone,  the  town-clerk,  who  led  the  citizens  to  the 
battle,  and  was  knighted  for  his  valour,  dill  remains,  it 
is  faid,  m  the  podcfflon  of  a  citizen  of  Selkirk,  his  li¬ 


neal  defcendent.  The  defperate  valour  of  the  citizens,  Selkirk 
however,  fo  exafperated  the  Englifh,  that  they  reduced 
their  defencelefs  town  to  adies  ;  but  their  grateful  fo-  ^  ~ 

vereign,  James  V.  diewed  his  fenfe  of  their  fervices  by  *  , y— „  > 
a  grant  of  an  extenfive  track  of  Ettrick  fored,  the  trees 
for  building  their  houfes,  and  the  property  as  a  reward 
for  their  heroifm.  Selkirk  is  a  royal  burgh,  uniting 
with  Lanark,  Linlithgow  and  Peebles,  in  fending  a 
member  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  2.  46.  N.  Lat.  55.  2 6. 

SELKIRK-SHIRE,  called  alfo  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Ettrick  Fore/iy  a  county  of  Scotland,  extending  about 
20  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  wed,  and  about  1 2  iri 
breadth  from  fouth  to  north.  It  borders  on  the  north 
with  part  of  Tweeddale  and  Mid-Lothian  ;  on  the 
fouth  and  ead  with  Teviotdale j  and  on  the  wed  with 
Annandale.  This  county  was  formerly  referved  by  the 
Scottifh  princes  for  the  pleafure  of  the  chace,  and  where 
they  had  houfes  for  the  reception  of  their  train.  At 
that  time  the  face  of  the  country  was  covered  with 
woods,  in  which  there  were  great  numbers  of  red  and 
fallow  deer,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  Ettrick  Forejl . 

The  woods,  however,  are  now  almod  entirely  cut  down, 
and  the  county  is  chiefly  fupported  by  the  breed  of  flieep. 

They  are  generally  fold  into  the  fouth,  but  fometimes 
into  the  Highlands,  about  the  month  of  March,  where 
they  are  kept  during  fummer }  and  after  being  improved 
by  the  mountain-grafs,  are  returned  into  the  Lowlands 
in  the  beginning  of  winter. 

.  This  county,  though  not  very  populous  at  prefent, 
was  once  the  nurfe  of  heroes,  who  were  judly  account¬ 
ed  the  bulwark  of  their  native  foil,  being  ever  ready  to 
brave  danger  and  death  in  its  defence.  Of  this  we 
have  a  memorable  proof  in  the  pathetic  lamentations 
of  their  wives  and  daughters  for  the  difader  of  the  field 
of  Flodden,  “  where  their  brave  foreders  were  a’  wed 
away.”  The  rivers  Ettrick  and  Yarrow  unite  a  little  Statijlical 
above  the  town  of  Selkirk,  and  terminate  in  the  Tweed.  Account  of 
For  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Etterick, 

Tweed  is  dill  adorned  with  woods,  and  leads  the  pleafed 
imagination  to  contemplate  what  this  country  muft 
have  been  in  former  times.  The  Yarrow,  for  about 
five  miles  above  its  junction  with  Ettrick,  exhibits  na¬ 
ture  in  a  bold  and  flriking  afpeCt.  Its  native  woods 
flill  remain,  through  which  the  dream  has  cut  its  turbid 
courfe,  deeply  ingulphed  amidft  rugged  rocks.  Here, 
certainly  in  a  dood,  dood  the  defcriptive  Thomfon  when 
he  faw  it 


“  Work  and  boil,  and  foam  and  thunder  through.” 


On  a  peninfula,  cut  out  by  the  furrounding  dream, 
in  the  middle  of  this  fantadically  wild  fcene  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  dands  the  cadle  of  Newark,  which  has  been 
luppofed  by  many  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Scot 
the  dower  of  Yarrow. 

The  population  of  this  county  in  1801  amounted  to 
5070,  but  the  following  is  the  population  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  parifhes  at  two  different  periods,  according  to  the 
Statidical  Hidory. 


Parifhes. 

Ettrick, 

Galafhiels, 


Population  Population  in 
in  1755.  1790 — 1798. 

397  47° 

99 8  9H  • 
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Sell 

.  11 

Semen. 


Parifhes. 

•  t 

Brought  over, 
Selkirk, 

Yarrow, 


Population 

Population  in 

in  1755- 

1790 — 179S. 

I395 

1384 

1 793 

1700 

1180 

123° 

4368 

43x4 

43  H 

■>  54 

Decreafe, 


SELL,  or  Sill,  in  building,  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
Ground  Sell,  denoting  the  lowed:  piece  of  timber  in  a 
wooden  building,  and  that  on  which  the  whole  fuper- 
ftru£lure  is  railed  ;  and  fell  of  a  window  ox  of  a  door , 
which  is  the  bottom  piece  in  the  frame  of  them  on  which 
they  reft. 

SELLA  turcica,  is  a  deep  impreflion  between  the 
clinoid  proceis  of  the  fphenoid  bone.  See  Anatomy 

Index . 

SELTZER  water,  is  a  mineral  water  which  fprings 
up  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  the  ele&orate  of  Triers, 
about  10  miles  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  and  36 
from  Coblentz. 

Seltzer  water  is  brought  to  this  country  in  ftone 
bottles,  which  are  clofely  coiked  and  fealed,  and  con¬ 
tain  about  3  pints  each  5  and  when  they  are  well  fecu- 
red,  it  keeps  unchanged  for  a  confiderablc  time. 

Seltzer  water,  according  to  the  analyfis  of  Bergman, 
contains  in  an  Englifh  wine  pint, 

Carbonate  of  lime 

- of  magnefia 

—  .  .  of  foda 


Muriate  of  foda 


29-5 


The  fame  quantity  of  water  alfo  yields  17  cubic  inches 
of  a  ^afeous  fubliance,  which  is  found  to  be  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  pure  carbonic  acid  gas, 


This  water  has  been  Ion 
of  its  medical  virtues,  and  we 


in  high  repute,  on  account 
have  no  doubt  that  it 


may  be  ufed  with  confiderable  benefit  in  many  of  thofe 
complaints  which  arife  fiom  a  deranged  ftate  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels.  The  ufual  dofe  of  this  water  is  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  \  but  in  moft  cafes  it  may  be  drunk 
freely.  From  its  agreeable  tafte,  and  its  exhilaiating 
effedls  on  the  fpirits,  it  is  extenfively  employed  at  table 
as  a  common  drink  in  Germany  and  Holland.  In  this 
country  alfo,  both  the  real  and  artificial  Seltzer  water  is 
largely  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Seltzer  water  may 
be  artificially  imitated,  by  adding  the  ingredients  diluted 
by  analyfis,  and  in  the  fame  proportion. 

SEM,  or  Shem,  the  fon  of  Noah,  memorable  for  his 
filial  piety  in  concealing  the  folly  and  difgrace  of  his 
father,  for  which  he  received  a  remarkable  benedidfion, 
about  2476  B.  C.  Fie  lived  to  the  age  of  6 00  years. 

Ras  SEM.  See  RslS  $em  and  PETRIFIED  City . 

SEMECARPUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  pentandria  clafs.  See  Botany  Index . 

SEMEN,  Seed.  See  Botany  Index . 

With  refpedl  to  number,  plants  are  either  furnifhed 
with  one  feed,  as  fea-pink  and  biftort  \  two,  as  wood- 
roof  and  the  umbelliferous  plants ;  three,  as  fpurge  5 
four,  as  the  lip-flowers  of  Tournefort  and  rough-leaved 
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plants  of  Ray  y  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and  Semen, 
poppy.  ...  .  .  U 

The  form  of  feeds  is  likewife  extremely  various,  being 
either  large  or  fmall,  round,  oval,  heart- fhaped,  kidney- 
fhaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,,  hairy,  wrinkled,  fleek 
or  filming,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Moft  feeds  have 
only  one  cell  or  internal  cavity  \  thofe  of  leiTer  burdock, 
valerian,  lamb’s  lettuce,  cornelian,  cherry,  and  febeften, 
have  two. 

With  refpedl  to  fubflance,  feeds  are  either  foft,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  or  of  a  hard  bony  fubftance  \  as  in  grom- 
well,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuciferous  plants. 

In  point  of  magnitude,  feeds  are  either  very  large,  as 
in  the  cocoa-nut  5  or  very  fmall,  as  in  campanula,  cm - 
mannia ,  rampions,  and  throat-w’ort. 

With  refpedf  to  fituation,  they  are  either  difperfed 
promifeuoufly  through  the  pulp  ( femina  nidulantia ),  as 
in  wTater.lily  ,  affixed  to  a  future  ©r  joining  of  the  valves 
of  the  feed-veffel,  as  in  the  crofs-fhaped  and  pea-bloum 
flowrers  *,  or  placed  upon  a  placenta  or  receptacle  within 
the  feed  veffel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-apple. 

Seeds  are  faid  to  be  naked  (femina  nuda )  which  are 
not  contained  in  a  cover  or  veffel  :  fuch  are  thofe  of  the 
lip  and  compound  flowrers,  the  umbelliferous  and  rough¬ 
leaved  plants.  Covered  feeds  ( femina  telia)  are  con¬ 
tained  in  fome  veffel,  whether  of  the  capfule,  pod,  ber- 
ry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind. 

A  fimple  feed  is  fuch  as  bears  neither  crowm,  wing, 
nor  downy  pappus ;  the  varieties  in  feeds,  arifing  from 
thefe  circumftanees,  are  particularly  enumerated  under 
their  refpedlive  heads. 

In  affimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
Linnaeus  denominates  feeds  the  eggs  of  plants.  The 
fecundity  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous  )  from  a 
fingle  plant  or  ftalk  of  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  are  pro¬ 
duced,  in  one  fummer,  2000  feeds  ;  of  elecampane, 

3000;  of  fun-flow'er,  4000  ^  of  poppy,  32,000  )  of  a 
fpike  of  cat’s  tail,  10,000  and  upwards  :  a  fingle  fruit, 
or  feed-veffel,  of  tobacco,  contains  ioco  feeds ;  that  of 
white  poppy,  8coo.  Mr  Ray  relates,  from  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  himfelf,  that  1012  tobacco  feeds  are 
equal  in  weight  to  one  grain  \  and  that  the  weight  of 
the  whole  quantum  of  feeds  in  a  fingle  tobacco  plant, 
is  fuch  as  muft,  according  to  the  above  proportion,  de¬ 
termine  their  number  to  be  360,000.  The  fame  author 
eftimates  the  annual  produce  of  a  fingle  ftalk  of  fpleen- 
wort  to  be  upw  ards  of  one  million  of  feeds. 

The  diffemination  of  plants  refpe&s  the  different  me¬ 
thods  or  vehicles  by  which  nature  has  contrived  to  dif- 
perfe  their  feeds  for  the  purpofe  of  increafe.  Thefe  by 
naturalifts  are  generally  reckoned  four. 

1.  Rivers  and  running  whalers.  2.  The  wind.  3.  Ani¬ 
mals.  4.  An  elaftic  fpring,  peculiar  to  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

1.  The  feeds  wffiich  are  carried  along  by  rivers  and 
torrents  are  frequently  conveyed  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  their  native  foil,  and  caft  upon  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  climate,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren¬ 
der  themfelves  familiar. 

2.  Thofe  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  either 
winged ,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet-flotver,  tulip-tree,  birch, 
arbor-vitge,  meadow  rue,  and  jeffamine,  and  fome  um¬ 
belliferous  plants ;  furnifhed  with  a  pappus ,  or  downy 
crown,  .as  in  valerian,  poplar,  reed,  fucculent-fwallow- 
wort,  cotton  tree,  and  many  of  the  compound  flowers  3 

placed 


Semi 
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•Semen  placed  within  a  winged  calyx  or  iecd-vefiel,  as  in  fca- 
li .  bious,  fea-pink,  dock,  diofcorea,  afh,  maple,  and  elm- 

Semi*  trees,  logwood  and  woad  j  or  laftly,  contained  within  a 
*  v  W  fWelled  "calyx  or  feed  veffel,  as  in  winter  cherry,  cucuba- 
-lus,  melilot,  bladder-nut,  fumatory,  bladder -fena,  heart- 
feed,  and  chick-peafe. 

3.  Many  birds  fwallow  the  feeds  of  vanelloe,  juniper, 
miiletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  graffes,  and  void  them 
entire.  Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  animals,  fuf- 
fer  many  of  the  feeds  which  they  devour  to  efcape,  and 
thus  in  effe&  diffeminate  them.  Moles,  ants, earthworms, 
and  other  infe&s,  by  ploughing  up  the  earth,  admit  a 
free  paffage  to  thofe  feeds  which  have  been  fcattered 
upon  its  furface.  Again,  fome  feeds  attach  themfelves 
to  animals,  by  means  of  crotchets,  hooks,  or  hairs, 
which  are  either  affixed  to  the  feeds  themfelves,  as  in 
hound’s  tongue,  moufe-ear,  vervain,  carrot,  baftard-par- 
fley,  fanicle,  water  hemp-agrimony,  arBopus  and  verbe- 

Jlna  ;  to  their  calyx,  as  in  burdock,  agrimony,  rhcxia, 
fmall  wild  buglofs,  dock,  nettle,  pellitory,  and  feed-wort, 
or  to  their  fruit  or  feed- veiled,  as  in  liquorice,  enchan¬ 
ter’s  nightfhade,  crofs-wort,  cleavers,  French  honey- 
fuckle,  and  arrow-headed  grafs. 

4.  The  feeds  which  difperfe  themfelves  by  an  elaftic 
force,  have  that  force  refident  either  in  their  calyx ,  as 
in  oats,  and  the  greater  number  of  ferns  ;  in  their  pap¬ 
pus,  as  in  centaurea  crupina  ;  or  in  their  capfule ,  as  in 
gerannium,  herb-bennet,  African  fpiraea,  fraxinella,horfe- 
tail,  balfam,  Malabar  nut,  cucumber,  elaterium,  and 
male  balfam  apple. 

Semen,  in  the  animal  economy.  See  Physiology 
.and  Anatomy  Index . 

SEMEN  SanBum ,  or  Santonicum,  See  Artemisia. 

SEMENDPvlAH,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Servia,  with  a  good  citadel.  It  is  the 
capital  of  a  fangiacate,  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1690, 
and  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  21.  45.  N. 
Lat.  45.  o. 

SEMENTINiE  fzrim,  in  antiquity,  feafts  held  an¬ 
nually  among  the  Romans,  to  obtain  of  the  gods  a  plen¬ 
tiful  harveft.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  temple  of 
.Tellus,  where  folemn  facrifices  were  offered  to  Tellus 
and  Ceres.  Thefe  feafts  were  held  about  feed-time,  ufu- 
ally  in  the  month  of  January  y  for,  as  Pvlacrobius  ob- 
ferves,  they  were  moveable  feafts. 

SEMI,  a  word  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  fignifyir.^ 
half ;  but  only  ufed  in  compofition  with  other  words,  as 
in  the  following  articles. 

SEMI-Arians ,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Arians,  confiding,  according  to  Epiphanius,  of 
fuch  as,  in  appearance,  condemned  the  errors  of  that 
herefiarch,  but  yet  acquiefced  in  fome  of  the  principles 
thereof,  only  palliating  and  hiding  them  under  fofter 
and  more  moderate  terms.  Though  they  feparated  from 
the  Arian  faftion  (fee  Arians),  they  could  never  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  Son  was  homooufios, 
that  is,  confubftantial,  or  of  the  fame  fubflance  with 
the  Father  they  would  only  allow  him  to  be  homo¬ 
oufios,  that  is,  of  a  like  fubflance  with  the  Father,  or 
fimilar  to  the  Father  in  his  effence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

The  femi-arianifm  of  the  moderns  confifts  in  their 
maintaining  that  the  Son  vas  from  ail  eternity  begot¬ 
ten  by  the  % dll  of  the  Father,  contrary  to  the  do&rine 


of  the  orthodox,  who  feem  to  teach  that  the  eternal  ge¬ 
neration  is  neceffary .  Such  at  leaf!  are  the  refpe&ive  Sem|. 
opinions  of  Dr  Clarke  and  Bifhop  Bull.  See  Theology.  e— 

Semicircle,  in  Geometry ,  half  a  circle,  or  that  fi¬ 
gure  comprehended  between  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
and  half  its  circumference. 

Semicolon,  in  Grammar ,  one  of  the  points  or  flops 
ufed  to  diftinguifti  the  feveral  members  of  a  fentence 
from  each  other. 

The  mark  or  charafler  of  the  femicolon  is  (*,),  and 
has  its  name  as  being  of  fomewhat  lefs  effefl  than  a  co¬ 
lon  *,  or  as  demanding  a  fhorter  paufe. 

The  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  is  to  diftinguifti  the 
conjunct  members  of  a  fentence.  Now,  by  a  conjunct 
member  of  a  fentence  is  meant  fuch  a  one  as  contains 
at  leaft  two  fimple  members. — Whenever,  then,  a  fen¬ 
tence  can  be  divided  into  feveral  members  of  the  fame 
degree,  which  are  again  divifible  into  other  fimple  mem¬ 
bers,  the  former  are  to  be  feparated  by  a  femicolon. 

For  inftance  :  “  If  fortune  bear  a  great  fway  over  him, 
who  has  nicely  ftated  and  concerted  every  circumftance 
of  an  affair  j  we  muft  not  commit  every  thing,  without 
referve,  to  fortune,  left  fhe  have  too  great  a  hold  of  us.” 
Again  :  Si  quantum  in  agro  locifque  defer tis  audacia  po- 
tef,  tantum  in  foro  atque  judiciis  impudentla  valeret  ;  non 
minus  in  caufa  cederet  Aulus  Ccecinna  Sexta  JEbutu  itn - 
pudentice ,  quam  turn  in  vi  facienda  cejjit  audacice.  An 
inftance  in  a  more  complex  fentence  we  have  in  Cicero  : 

Res  familiaris  primum  bene  parta  ft,  nulloque  turpi 
qucejlu  :  turn  quam  plurimis ,  mo  do  digms,  fe  utilem  pr  ce¬ 
ll  cat  ;  deinde  augectur  ratione ,  diligentia ,  parfmonia  ; 
nec  libidini potius  laxuriccque ,  quam  hberahtati  et  benefit 
centice  pareat . 

But  though  the  proper  ufe  of  the  femicolon  be  to 
diftinguifti  conjunct  members,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  all 
the  members  thus  divided  be  conjunct.  For  upon  di¬ 
viding  a  fentence  into  great  and  equal  parts,  if  one  of 
them  be  conjunct,  all  thofe  other  parts  of  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  are  to  be  diftinguiflied  by  a  femicolon. — Sometimes 
alfo  it  happens,  that  members  that  are  oppofite  to  each 
other,  but  relate  to  the  fame  verb,  are  feparated  by  a 
femicolon.  Thus  Cicero:  Ex  hac  parte  pudor ,  illinc 
petulaniia  ;  line  fides ,  illinc  fraudatio  ;  lane  pie t as,  illinc 
fcelus,  &c.  To  this  likevvife  may  be  referred  fuch  fen- 
tences,  where  the  whole  going  before,  the  parts  follow  : 
as  “  The  parts  of  oratory  are  four  *,  invention,  difpofi- 
tion,  elocution,  and  pronunciation.” 

Semicubium,  in  Medicine,  an  half-bath,  wherein  the 
patient  is  only  placed  up  to  the  navel. 

Semidiameter,  half  the  diameter,  or  a  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  fphere  to  its  cir¬ 
cumference  :  being  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  the  radius . 

Semiflosculus,  in  Botany ,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  flowers  of  the  fyngenefia  clafs.  Thefe  femiflofeuli 
are  petals,  hollow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in  their  up¬ 
per  flat,  and  continued  in  the  ftiape  of  a  tongue. 

Semitone,  in  Mufic .  See  Interval. 

SEMINx^L,  fomething  belonging  to  the  femen  or 
feed. 

SEMINARY,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  the  ground 
where  any  thing  is  fown,  to  be  afterwards  tranfplarted. 

Seminary,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  is  frequently  ap¬ 
plied  to  places  of  education,  whence  fcholars  are  tranf- 

planted 
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Semination  planted  into  life.— -In  Catholic  countries  it  is  particu- 
Sermlela  ar^X  u^d  ^or  a  k"ind  co^ege  or  fchool,  where  youth 
gians*"  are  inftrufted  in  the  ceremonies,  &c.  of  the  facred  mi- 

c— y - niftry.  Of  thefe  there  are  great  numbers  ;  it  being 

ordained  by  the  council  of  Trent,  that  there  be  a  !e- 
minary  belonging  to  each  cathedral,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  bifhop. 

SEMINATION,  denotes  the  manner  or  aft  of 
fhedding  and  difperfing  the  feeds  of  plants.  See  SE¬ 
MEN. 

SEMIPELAGIANS,  in  EcclefiaJRcal  Riftory ,  a 
name  given  to  fuch  as  retain  fome  tinfture  of  Pelagian- 
ifm.  See  Pelagians. 

The  doftrines  of  this  feft,  as  well  as  thofe  of  their 
predeceffors  the  Pelagians,  have  their  common  fource  in 
Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain,  of  whom  we  have  already 
taken  notice.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  but  a  fimple 
monk,  and  not  in  orders.  Having  ^one  to  Rome  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  he  lived  there  for  fome 
years  with  reputation,  and  was  confidercd  both  pious 
and  virtuous.  Rufinus  a  prieft:  of  Aquileia,  having 
come  to  Rome  in  the  year  397,  is  affirmed  by  fome  to 
have  been  the  perfon  who  fuggefted  to  Pelagius  his  pe¬ 
culiar  doftrines. 

In  the  year  400  Pelagius  began  to  teach  his  opinions 
at  Rome,  both  by  fpeech  and  writing.  He  was  not  the 
only  perfon  who  taught  thefe  doftrines,  of  which  we 
have  elfcwhere  enumerated  the  heads.  His  friend  and 
companion  Celeftius,  an  abler  man  than  himfelf,  main¬ 
tained  them  likewife,  and  with  much  more  addrefs  and 
fubtlety.  After  having  promulgated  them  in  Rome, 
they  went  into  Sicily,  where  they  lived  for  fome  time. 
Thence,  in  the  year  41 1,  they  paffed  over  into  Africa. 
Pelagius  foon  after  went  into  Paleftine,  whilft  Celeftius 
remained  at  Carthage,  and  was  preparing  himfelf  to 
take  the  order  of  prieflhood ;  but  it  being  foon  difcovered 
*  AuguJHniy  that  he  taught  a  new  doftrine  *,  he  was  accufed  by  the 
]'b-  .  deacon  Paulinus  in  a  fynod  held  at  Carthage  in  412,  at 

D<r  ratio,.  w^jc^  Aurelius  the  bifhop  prefided.  Celeftius,  on  being 
charged  by  Paulinus  with  denying  original  fin,  made  an- 
fwer,  “  That  in  truth  he  doubted  whether  the  fin  of  Adam 
wTas  tranfmitted  to  his  pofterity.”  He  did  not  however 
own  that  children  had  no  need  of  baptifm,  although  this 
was  one  of  the  Pelagian  tenets  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
ivrote  a  little  difcourfe,  in  which  he  acknowledged,  that 
children  had  need  of  redemption,  and  that  they  could 
not  obtain  it  without  baptifm.  The  bifhops  at  the 
council  of  Carthage  condemned  the  doftrines  of  Cele¬ 
ftius,  and  excommunicated  him.  From  this  fentence  he 
appealed  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  j  but  he  neglefted  to 
purfue  his  appeal,  and  went  to  Ephefus,  where  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  get  himfelf  ordained  prieft.  In  the  mean 
time,  Pelagius  having  retired  into  Paleftine,  was  kindly 
received  by  St  Jerome’s  enemy,  John  of  Jerufalem. 
With  him  he  entered  into  an  engagement  to  attack  the 
reputation  of  that  author.  St  Jerome  defended  himfelf 
from  their  affault,  and  attacked  the  doftrines  of  Pela- 
f  St  Je-  gius  f ,  and  in  this  undertaking  he  wTas  foon  aflifted  by 
rome's  Auftine.  About  this  time,  Orofius  having  gone 

--- from  Spain  into  Africa  and  thence  into  Paleftine,  pub- 
c/Oro/iuff  lifted  there  the  proceedings  again!!  Celeftius  at  Car¬ 
thage,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  bifhop  of  Jerufa¬ 
lem  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  Pelagius  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  ;  but  the  bifhop  having  fliown  too  much  partiality 
fpr  Pelagius,  Orofius  would  not  acknowledge  him  for 
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judge,  but  demanded  that  the  decifion  of  that  affair,  Semipela- 
which  was  among  the  Latins,  might  be  referred  to  gians>  , 
judges  who  underllood  the  language.  This  happened  J"  v 
in  the  year  415,  at  which  time  there  were  in  Paleftine 
two  French  prelates,  who,  being  driven  from  their  dio- 
cefes,  fled  into  that  country,  and  having  been  apprized 
of  the  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  Celeftius,  drew  up  an 
abridgement  from  their  own  books  of  the  errors  imputed 
to  them  To  this  they  joined  the  articles  condemned  f  St  Au - 
in  the  fynod  of  Carthage,  and  fome  others,  which  wrer 
fent  from  Sicily  by  Hilarius  to  St  Auguftine,  and  then 
prefented  the  abridgement  to  the  bifhop  of  Caefarea.^’^^ 
The  matter  wras  referred  to  a  council  of  14  bifhops,  vAPelagiatu- 
which,  when  the  memoir  was  read,  Pelagius  explained 
himfelf  upon  fome  articles,  and  denied  that  he  was  the 
author  of  others.  He  alfo  difowned  the  propofitions 
condemned  at  Carthage,  and  fome  others  afcribed  to 
•Celeftius.  He  did  not  even  hefitate  to  condemn  them  ; 
upon  which  the  bifhops  decided,  that,  fince  Pelagius 
approved  the  doftrine  of  the  church,  and  rejefted  and 
condemned  what  was  contrary  to  its  belief,  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  him  to  be  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and  catholic 
communion. 

Orofius  returning  to  Africa,  took  with  him  the  me¬ 
moir  againft  Pelagius,  and  prefented  it  to  a  meeting  of 
bifhops  *  held  at  Carthage  in  416.  Having  read  over*  The  Ef>i- 
what  had  been  done  at  a  former  meeting  againft  Cel  c- files  of  St 
ftius,  they  declared,  that  both  he  and  Pelagius  ought  to  AuguJline> 
be  anathematized  if  they  did  not  publicly  renounce  and 
condemn  the  errors  imputed  to  them.  The  bifhops  of 
this  meeting,  and  thofe  of  Numidia  affembled  the  fame 
year  at  Milivetum,  wrrote  upon  the  fubjeft  to  Pope  In¬ 
nocent,  who  approved  of  the  judgement  of  the  African 
prelates,  and  declared  Pelagius,  Celeftius,  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  excommunicated  f .  Innocent  gave  an  account  t  Marins 
of  this  judgement  to  the  bifhops  of  the  Eaft,  and  the  Mercators 
matter  feemed  altogether  at  an  end,  when  he  died  ;  but  c^men~ 
Celeftius  having  been  made  prieft  at  Ephefus,  and  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  Conftantinople,  whence  he  was  driven  by 
Atticus  bifhop  of  that  city,  who  alfo  wrote  againft  him 
to  Afia  and  to  Africa,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  pontificate  of  Zozimus,  and  undertook  to 
purfue  the  appeal,  which  he  had  formerly  made  from 
the  judgement  of  the  fynod  of  Carthage.  Having  cited 
his  accufer  Paulinus,  and  offered  to  juftify  himfelf,  he 
prefented  a  Confeflion  of  Faith,  in  which  he  acknowledg¬ 
ed  that  children  ought  to  be  baptized,  in  order  to  inhe¬ 
rit  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  he  denied  that  the  fin 
of  Adam  was  tranfmitted  to  his  children.  He  appeared 
before  the  bifhops  and  clergymen  affembled  by  the  pope, 
and  declared,  that  he  condemned  all  the  errors  with 
which  he  had  been  charged.  The  pope  delayed  his 
judgement  for  two  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  and  a  confeflion  of  faith  from  Pelagius, 
very  artfully  drawn  up.  When  the  time  for  judgement 
arrived,  Zozimus  held  a  fynod,  and  faid,  that  he  thought 
the  declarations  of  Pelagius  and  Celeftius  fufficient  for 
their  juftification.  He  was  difpleafed  at  the  two  French 
bifhops  for  not  appearing  againft  them,  and  wrote  tw'O 
letters  on  that  head,  one  to  the  bifhops  of  Africa,  and 
another  in  particular  to  Aurelius,  bifhop  of  Carthage. 

The  African  bifhops,  to  the  number  of  214,  without 
regarding  the  judgement  paffed  at  Rome,  affembled  at 
Carthage,  and,  having  confirmed  their  former  decifions, 
condemned  the  doftrines  of  the  Pelagians.  Tl}ey  wrote 

to 
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SemipeJa*  to  the  bifhop  of  Heme  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  had 
gian5.  |JCen  deceived  by  Celeftius,  and  difeovered  to  him  the 


equivocations  of  his  letter  and  of  the  Confeftion  of  Faith 
of  Pelagius,  fending  him  a  memoir  of  the  errors  of 
which  he  fhould  require  a  diftincl  and  precife  revocation 
from  the  two  heretic?.  The  pope  made  anfw^er,  that, 
although  his  authority  was  fo  great,  that  none  durft 
diffent  from  his  judgement,  dill  that  he  was  willing  to 
communicate  the  matter  to  them,  and  wTould  let  it 
remain  in  the  fame  date,  until  a  new  deliberation 
could  take  place.  This  letter  was  prefented  to  a  coun¬ 
cil  held  at  Carthage  in  418,  at  which  eight  canons  were 
drawn  up  againft:  the  Pelagian  herefy.  The  bifhop  of 
Rome,  in  the  mean  time,  wTas  inclined  to  examine  again 
the  affair  of  Celeftius,  and  to  endeavour  to  draw  from 
him  diftinCI  and  precife  anfwers  according  to  the  plan 
fuggefted  by  the  African  bifhops  in  their  memoir }  but 
Celeftius  would  not  come  forward,  and  accordingly 
withdrew  from  Rome.  From  his  flight  the  pope  con¬ 
cluded,  that  he  impofed  upon  him  formerly,  and  that  he 
held  the  new  doCtrines  ;  and,  accordingly,  changing  his 
opinion  with  refpeCl  to  him,  he  approved  of  the  decrees 
of  the  African  prelates,  and  renewed  the  condemnations 
of  his  predeceffor,  Pope  Innocent,  againft  him  and  Pela- 
See  the  gius  *.  This  judgement  he  publifhed  in  a  letter  which 
Letters  of  was  fent  to  all  the  bifhops.  About  the  fame  time  an 
St  Augu-  was  publiftied  by  the  emperor  Honorius  againft; 

Pelagius  and  Celeftius,  ordering,  that  they  fhould  be 
banifhed  from  Rome,  and  that  all  their  followers  fhould 
be  fent  into  exile. 

In  the  following  year  Honorius  publifhed  another  ediCl, 
by  which  it  was  ordered,  that  the  bifhops  who  would 
not  fign  the  pope’s  letter,  fhould  be  deprived  of  their 
churches.  Accordingly,  Julian  the  bifliop  of  Eclana, 
W'ho  was  afterwards  head  of  the  party,  and  feventeen 
other  bifhops,  were  cafhiered  ;  upon  which  they  wrote  a 
letter  to  Rufus,  bifliop  of  Theffalonica,  and  demanded 
a  univerfal  council  from  the  emperor,  which  he  refufed. 
Celeftius  returned  again  to  Rome,  but  wras  again  expel¬ 
led  the  city  ;  whilft  his  followers,  being  expelled  from 
Italy,  retired  to  different  countries.  Some  of  them  came 
over  into  Britain,  and  others  went  into  the  Eaft.  At- 
ticus  banifhed  them  from  Conftantinople,  and  they  were 
alfo  banifhed  from  Ephefus.  Theodotus,  bifhop  of  An¬ 
tioch,  condemned  them  in  a  fynod  held  at  Diofpolis,  and 
banifhed  Pelagius  and  his  followers  out  of  Paleftine, 
\Vhither  the^  had  returned.  Julian  the  bifhop  was 
condemned  in  a  provincial  fynod  of  Cilicia,  whither  he 
had  retired  to  Theodorus  bifliop  of  Mopfuefta,  who  was 
obliged  to  anathematize  him.  What  became  of  Pela¬ 
gius  is  unknown,  as  hiftory  gives  no  farther  account  of 
him  \  but  Celeftius  having  returned  to  Rome,  and  being 
driven  thence  by  Pope  Celeflin,  went  with  Julian  and 
Tome  other  bifhops  of  their  party  to  Conftantinople, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  emperor 
Theodofius  to  affcmble  a  council,  inftead  of  which  he 
ordered  them  to  leave  the  city.  After  this  they  joined 
}  Profper  the  Neftorians  f ,  and  ivere  condemned  together 

in  his  C£/  o-with  them  in  a  general  council  held  at  Ephefus  in  43  1 
hide.  and  there  now  remained  but  a  fmall  number  of  Pela¬ 
gians  difperfed  in  the  Weft.  Julian  after  having  endea¬ 
voured  feveral  times  to  get  himfelf  reinftated  in  his  bi- 
ihopric,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  retire  into  Sicily,  where 
he  died. 

To  the  Pelagians  fucceeded  the  Semipelagians,  who 
Vo L.  XIX.  Part  I. 


rejeCted  the  doClrines  of  the  former  with  refpeCl  to  ori-  Semipehi- 
ginal  fin  and  the  power  of  free  will  to  do  good  %.  They  giargy  ^ 
owned,  that  man  had  need  of  the  grace  of  God  to  perfe-  ^Hilarfs 
vere  in  well-doing  ^  but  they  believed,  that  the  begin-  Letters  to 
ning  of  good  will  and  faith  did  not  neceffarily  depend  Aug^/line* 
upon  grace  )  for  that  man,  by  the  mere  force  of  nature, 
might  defire  to  do  good,  and  that  God  fcconded  that 
good  will  by  his  afliftance,  which  depended  upon  liber¬ 
ty,  and  was  given  to  all  men.  Befides  thefe,  they  main¬ 
tained  fome  other  peculiar  tenets.  The  origin  of  fome 
of  their  opinions  is  founded  in  this,  that  fome  of  the 
books  which  were  written  by  St  Auguftine  in  his  laft: 
years,  with  refpeCl  to  the  controvcrfies  which  arofe  in 
the  monaftery  of  Adrumetum,  relative  to  correction, 
grace,  and  predeftination,  having  been  carried  into 
Gaul,  happened  to  give  offence  to  feveral  perfons,  and 
particularly  to  the  monks  of  Lerins,  who  confideied  his 
dodtrines  hoftile  to  that  of  free  will.  This  led  them  to 
think  and 'to  maintain,  that,  in  order  to  be  faved,  it 
wras  neceffary  to  leave  to  man  the  power  of  knowing  and 
defiring  good  by  the  force  of  nature,  fo  that  the  begin¬ 
ning  might  come  from  man.  Several  confiderable  per¬ 
fons  in  Gaul,  and  even  fome  bifhops,  but  particularly 
the  priefts,  wTere  of  this  opinion.  Cafiian,  deacon  of 
Conftantinople,  and  afterwards  prieft  at  Marfeilles,  au¬ 
thorized  it  in  his  conferences,  and  Fauftus,  bifhop  of 
Riez,  fupported  it  very  ftrenuoufly.  St  Auguftine  flood 
up  to  oppofe  this  doCtrine  from  its  very  firfl  appearance, 
and  was  fupported  by  Profper  and  Hilarius,  Pope  Ce¬ 
leftin  complained  to  the  bilhops  of  Gaul,  that  they  fuf- 
fered  their  priefts  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  doCfrines  of  St  Au- 
guftine  \  and  Popes  Gelafius  and  Hormifdas  condemned 
the  books  of  Fauftus  \  and  laft:  of  all,  the  council  of 
Orange,  held  in  529,  condemned  particularly  the  prin¬ 
cipal  tenets  of  the  Semipelagians,  and  put  an  end  at 
that  time  to  the  controverfy,  about  100  years  after  the 
death  of  St  Auguftine. — See  the  hiftories  of  Mofheim, 

Dupin  and  Fleury,  &c.  &c. 

The  Semipelagians  wTere  very  numerous  ;  and  their 
doClrines,  though  varioufly  explained,  were  received  in 
many  of  the  monaftic  fchools  in  Gaul,  v/hence  they 
fpread  themfelves  far  and  wide  through  Europe.  With 
refpeCl  to  the  Greeks  and  other  Chriftians  of  the  Eaft, 
we  may  remark,  that  they  had  adopted  the  Semipelagian 
tenets,  even  before  they  w7ere  promulgated  in  Gaul  by 
Caftian  and  Fauftus. 

After  the  period,  however,  at  wh'ch  the  Semipelagian 
doClrines  wTere  condemned  in  the  council  of  Orange,  we 
find  but  little  notice  taken  of  this  fed  by  hiftorians. 

Although  its  tenets  were  maintained  by  a  few  in  the 
fucceeding  centuries,  the  feCl  could  boaft  of  no  eminent 
leaders,  and  funk  into  obfeurity.  In  the  beginning,  in¬ 
deed,  of  the  reformation,  fome  of  the  Pelagian  tenets 
were  again  brought  into  circulation.  Every  one  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  hoftility  of  Luther  to  the  dodrine  of 
free  will,  wrho  wrent  fo  far  into  the  oppofite  extreme  as 
to  entitle  one  of  his  works  againft  the  celebrated  Erak 
mus  on  this  fubjeCl,  u  De  Servo  Arbitrio .”  But  not- 
w’ithftanding  that  Luther  was  their  leader,  this  doClrine 
of  his  was  not  adopted  by  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  of 
the  reformers.  His  learned  friend,  the  mild  and  worthy 
MelanClhon,  although  he  at  fir  ft  (either  from  not  hav¬ 
ing  fufficiently  confidered  the  fubjeCl,  or  becaufe  this 
doClrine  was  fo  unpalatable  to  the  great  body  of  the  re¬ 
formers  on  -account  of  the  authority  of  Luther),  joined 
S  with 
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Serriipela-  with  Luther  in  his  hoftility  to  the  doflrine  of  free  will, 

.  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  free  will  could  have  no  efte£l,  un- 

~~ J  der  the  influence  of  grace,  fhortly  after  changed  his 

opinion  fo  as  to  lun  into  the  oppofile  extreme.  For  al¬ 
though  Luther  at  his  outfet  had  affirmed,  that  the  pre- 
fcience  of  God  annihilated  free  will  in  all  his  creatures, 
he  was  fo  foftened  down  into  moderation  at  the  time  of 
the  drawing  up  of  the  famous  Confdfion  of  Augfhurg, 
as  to  allow  Melandlhon,  who  compofed  it,  to  infext 
thefe  words,  “  that  it  tvas  neceflary  to  allow  free-will 
to  all  who  poflefled  the  ufe  of  reafon,  not  however  in 
fuch  things  as  regarded  God,  which  they  could  not 
commence,  or  at  leaf  which  they  could  not  complete, 
without  his  affiilance  and  grace,  but  in  the  affairs,  or 
works,  of  the  prefent  life  folely,  and  in  order  to  perform 
^xhtTar*  ^tlT  C"Ut^  towar^s  Society  *.”  In  this  pafifage  two 
tu-tefand  trut^s  are  clearly  admitted  :  I.  That  there  is  free-will 
Me  tan  c -  in  man  *,  and  2.  That  of  itfelf  it  has  no  efficacy  in  fuch 
then's  Ape-  works  as  are  purely  Chriitian  or  religious.  But  although 
loSy-  this  be  evident,  and  although  it  would  feem  as  if  he  at¬ 
tributed  the  efficacy  of  religious  woiks  folely  to  the 
grace  of  God,  yet  the  refl riding  words  “  at  leaf ,” 
ffiow,  that  he  was  of  opinion,  that  free-will,  by  its  own 
natural  force  and  efficacy,  though  it  could  not  complete, 
could  at  leaf  commence ,  Chrilliarr  cr  religious  works, 
without  the  affiitance  of  grace.  To  fuch  of  our  readers 
as  are  acquainted  with  eccleliaflical  biflory,  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  remark,  that  this  rvas  one  of  the  leading  te¬ 
nets  of  the  Semipelagians.  But  Melan6lbon  did  not 
flop  here.  It  is  true,  that,  in  order  to  keep  well  with 
the  reformers,  he  vras  obliged,  in  thofe  public  inflru- 
ments  which  he  drew  up,  to  infrnuate  rather  than  avow 
his  partiality  for  the  doftrine  of  free-will,  the  exercife 
of  which,  we  fee,  he  confined  in  the  Confeffion  of  Augf- 
hurg  to  fuch  a&ions  merely  as  regarded  civil  life  and 
our  duties  to  fociety.  In  the  Saxon  Confeffion  of  Faith, 
howTever,  he  proceeds  a  flep  farther,  and  fays  “  that  the 
will  is  free  •,  that  Gocl  neither  withes  for,  ncr  approves, 
nor  Co-operates  in  the  produ£lion  of  fin  *,  but  that  the 
free-will  of  man  and  of  the  devils  is  the  true  caufe  of 
their  fm  and  of  their  fall,”  Many  no  doubt  will  be  of 
opinion,  that  Melanflhon  merits  praife  for  having  thus 
corre£Ied  Luther,  and  for  having  more  clearly  expreffed 
his  own  opinion,  than  he  had  done  in  the  Confeffion  of 
Augfhurg.  He  even  proceeds  farther,  and  extends  the 
exercife  of  free-will  to  religious  or  Chrifiian  works. 
For  after  having  explained  in  the  Saxon  Confeffion  of 
t  aith  the  nature  of  free-will,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  makes  a  choice,  and  having  alfo  fhown,  that  it  is  not 
of  itfelf  Sufficient  in  thofe  works,  or  actions,  which  re¬ 
gard  a  future  life,  he  affirms  twice  u  that  the  will,  even 
after  having  received  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
does  not  remain  idle,”  that  is  to  fay,  it  is  not  merely 
paffive  under  the  influence  of  grace,  but  can  reject  it, 
or  co-operate  with  it,  at  pleafure.  Neceffity,  it  is  true, 
obliged  him  to  exprefs  his  opinion  rather  obfeurely. 
But  what  he  infinuates  only  in  thefe  laff  quoted  wTord's, 
is  clearly  and  fully  expreffed  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Calvin.  “  I  had,  fays  he,  a  friend  who,  in  reafoning 
upon  predeffination,' believed  equally  the  two  following 
things }  namely,  that  every  thing  happens  araongfl  men 
as  it  is  ordained  by  Providence,  but  that  there  is,  ne- 
verthelefs,  a  contingency  in  aflions  or  in  events.  He 
con  felled,  however,  that  he  w  as  unable  to  reconcile 
thefe  tw’O  things.  For  my  part,  (continues  Melanc- 
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thon),  who  am  of  opinion,  that  God  neither  willies  for,  Scixvjttfc. 
nor  is  the  caufe  of  fin,  I  acknowledge  this  contingency  fc* il>s- 
in  the  feeblenefs  of  our  judgement,  in  order  that  the  ig- 
norant  may  confefs,  that  David  fell  of  himfelf,  and  vo¬ 
luntarily,  into  fin  ;  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  pre- 
lerve  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  had  within 
him,  and  that  in  this  combat,  or  trial,  it  is  necefifary  to 
acknowledge  fome  exercife  or  action  of  the  will  *  See  Cal- 
This  opinion  he  confirms  and  illuiirates  by  a  paflfage  vtn%s 
from  St  Bafil,  where  he  fays,  “  Have  but  the  will,  oxteru 
the  inclination,  and  God  is  with  you.”  By  which 
words  Melan&hon  feems  to  infrnuate,  that  the  will  is 
not  only  aflive  in  the  woiks  of  religion,  but  even  be¬ 
gins  them  without  grace.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
meaning  of  St  Bafil,  as  is  evident  from  feveral  other 
parts  of  his  writings  ,  but  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Melan&hon  appeals  fully  from  this  paflage,  as  well  as 
from  that  which  we  have  cited  from  the  Confeffion  of 
.Augihurg,  in  which  he  infinuates,  that  the  error  is  not 
in  faying,  that  the  will  can  of  itlelf  commence,  but  in 
thinking,  that  it  can  without  grace  finiili  or  complete, 
religious  or  Chriftian  works.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
lie  confidered  the  will  capable  of  rejefling  the  influence 
of  grace,  fince  he  declares,  that  David  could  preferve 
the  Holy  Spirit  v/hen  he  loft  it,  as  wTell  as  he  could  lofe 
U  when  he  kept  it  within  him.  But  although  this  wras 
his  decided  opinion,  he  durft  not  avow  it  fully  in  the 
Saxon  Confeffion  of  Faith,  but  .was  obliged  to  content 
himfelf  with  infinuating  it  gently  in  thefe  wTords,  “  The 
will,  even  after  receiving  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  idle  or  without  action.”  All  this  precaution, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  fave  Melan&hon  from  cen- 
fure.  Francowitz,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Illy ri- 
( cub,  being  jealous  of  him  and  his  enemy,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence  with  his  parly  procured  the  condemnation  of  thefe 
Words  of  the  Saxon  Confeffion,  and  of  the  pafihge  from 
St  Bafil,  at  twro  fynods  held  by  the  Reformers  \  at  the 
fame  time,  that  one  party  of  the  Lutherans  were  un¬ 
willing  to  adopt  Melan&hon’s  opinion,  “  that  the  will 
is  not  paffive,  when  under  the  influence  of  grace,”  we 
are  at  a  lols  to  think  hew  they  could  deny  it,  fince  they 
almoft  unanimoufly  confefs,  that  a  perfon  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  grace  may  vejedl  and  lofe  it.  This  opinion 
.is  avowed  in  the  Confeffion  of  Augfhurg  and  in  Me- 
lan&hon’s  Apology.  It  w-as  even,  long  after  that,  de¬ 
cided  upon  anew,  inculcated  ftrongly  in  their  book  of 
Concord,  and  wras  brought  frequently  againfl  them  by 
their  opponents  as  a  proof  of  inconfiftency  and  contra¬ 
diction. 

Thefe  are  not  the  only  inflances  in  which  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  wTere  charged  with  Semipelagian  principles.  One 
of  the  ablefl  and  the  moft  learned  of  their  opponents,  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  had  in  more  than  one  inftance 
made  good  the  charge  againfl  them.  To  prove  this  \vq 
need  only  refer  to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  on 
the  eight  celebrated  propositions  in  the  third  book  of 
Concord,  relative  to  the  co-operation'of  the  will  with 
grace.  According  to  the  firfl  feven  of  thefe  propofi- 
tions,  an  attentive  liflening  to  the  preaching  of  the 
word  of  God  produceth  grace  ;  and  according  to  the 
fifth,  any  man,  even  a  libertine  or  an  infidel,  is  free,  or 
has  it  in  his  power  to  liflen  attentively  to  the  preaching 
of  the  word  of  God.  He  has  it  then  in  his  powrer  to 
give  to  himfelf  that  which  to  him  is  produ&ive  of  grace, 
and  may  thus  be  the  foie  author  of  his  own  converfion 

or 
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In  the  eighth  proportion  it  is  affirm-  regularly  called  the  ftiongell  and  ftouteft  men  in  her  Semixam:, 


Semlpeia-  or  regeneration 

ed,  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt,  but  that  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
felt,  does  accompany  an  attentive  hearing  of  the  word 
of  God  \  and  to  do  away  every  doubt  about  the  fpecies 
of  attention  which  they  mean,  we  muft  obferve,  that 
they  fpeak  of  attention  in  as  much  as  it  precedes  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  that  attention  which, 
in  confcquence  of  its  dependence  on  free-will,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  bellow  upon  the  word  or  not,  juft  as 
we  pleafe.  It  is  the  exercife  of  this  free  attention  which 
they  fay  operates  grace.  But  here  it  would  feem,  that 
they  were  in  extremes  *,  for,  as  they  faid  upon  one  hand, 
that,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  begins  to  move  us,  we  aft 
not  at  all  j  fo  they  maintained  on  the  other,  that,  this 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  converts  us  without 
any  co-operation  on  our  part,  is  neceffarily  attendant 
upon  an  aft  of  our  wills,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
no  lli  a  re,  and  in  which  our  liberty  afts  purely  by  its  na¬ 
tural  force  or  power.  Such  of  our  readers  as  are  anxious 
to  examine  the  progrefs  of  the  Pelagian  and  Semipela- ' 
gian  principles  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  we 
mull  refer  to  the  works  of  the  principal  reformers  atid 
to  thofe  of  their  adverfaries,  as  well  as  to  the  different 
writers  upon  ecclefiaftical  hiftory. 

SEMIRAMIS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  celebrated  queen 
of  AfTyria,  daughter  of  the  goddefs  Derceto,  by  a  young 
Affyrian.  She  was  expofed  in  a  defert  \  but  her  life 
was  preferved  by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Simmas, 
one  of  the  fhepherds  of  Ninus,  found  her  and  brought 
her  up  as  his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up, 
married  Menones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  the  fiege  of  Baftria ;  where,  by  her  ad¬ 
vice  and  prudent  direftions,  (lie  haftened  the  king’s  ope¬ 
rations,  and  took  the  city.  Thefe  eminent  fervices,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  uncommon  beauty,  endeared  her  to  Ni¬ 
nus.  The  monarch  afked  her  of  her  hufhand,  and  offer¬ 
ed  him  his  daughter  Sofana  in  her  ftead  \  but  Menones, 
who  tenderly  loved  Semiramis,  refufed  \  and  when  Ni¬ 
nus  had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hanged  himfelf. 
No  fooner  was  Menones  dead,  than  Semiramis,  who  was 
of  an  afpiring  foul,  married  Ninus,  by  whom  (lie  had  a 
fon  called  Ninyas.  Ninus  was  fo  fond  of  Semiramis,  that 
at  her  requeft  he  refigned  the  crown,  and  commanded 
her  to  be  proclaimed  queen  and  foie  emprefs  of  AfTyria. 
Of  this,  however,  he  had  caufe  to  repent  :  Semiramis 
put  him  to  death,  the  better  to  eftablifh  herfelf  on  the 
throne  •,  and  when  {he  had  no  enemies  to  fear  at  home, 
ftie  began  to  repair  the  capital  of  her  empire,  and  by 
her  means  Babylon  became  the  mod  fuperb  and  mag¬ 
nificent  city  in  the  world.  She  vifited  every  part  of 
her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere  immortal  monuments 
of  her  greatnefs  and  benevolence.  To  render  the  roads 
paffable  and  communication  eafy,  ftie  hollowed  moun¬ 
tains  and  filled  up  valleys,  and  water  was  conveyed  at  a 
great  expence  by  large  and  convenient  aquedufts  to 
barren  deferts  and  unfruitful  plains.  She  was  not  lefs 
diftinguidied  as  a  warrior  :  Many  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  conquered  *,  and  when  Semiramis  -was  once 
told  as  ftie  was  dreffing  her  hair,  that  Babylon  had  re¬ 
volted,  {he  left  her  toilette  with  precipitation,  and  though 
only  half  dreffed,  ftie  refufed  to  have  the  reft  of  her 
head  adorned  before  the  fedition  wras  quelled  and  tran¬ 
quillity  re-eftabliftied.  Semiramis  has  been  accufed  of 
Hcentioufnefs  $  and  feme  authors  have  obferved  that  fhe 


army  to  her  arms,  and  afterwards  put  them  to  deatii, 
that  they  might  not  be  living  witneffes  of  her  incontin¬ 
ence.  Her  paflion  for  her  fon  was  alfo  unnatural  ;  and 
it  was  this  criminal  propenfity  which  induced  Nmyas  to 
deftroy  his  mother  with  his  own  hands.  Some  fay  that 
Semiramis  was  changed  into  a  dove  after  death,  and  re¬ 
ceived  immortal  honours  in  Aifyria.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
fhe  lived  about  11  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
and  that  ftie  died  in  the  62d  year  of  her  age  and  the 
25th  of  her  reign.  Many  fabulous  reports  have  been  pro¬ 
pagated  about  Semiramis,  and  fome  have  declared  that 
for  fome  time  ftie  difguiled  herfelf  and  palled  for  her  fon 
Ninyas.  Lempriere* s  bibliotheca  Clajjica. 

SEMPERV1VUM,  House  leek,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  dodecandria  j  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  13th  order,  Succulent# .  See 
Botany  Index. 

SEN  AAR,  or  Sennaar.  See  SennaaR. 

SENATE,  in  general,  is  an  affembly  or  council  of 
fenators  }  that  is,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  a  ftate, 
who  have  a  fliare  in  the  government. 

The  fenate  of  ancient  Rome  is  of  all  others  the  moft: 
celebrated.  It  exercifed  no  contentious  jurifdiftion  ; 
but  appointed  judges,  either  from  among  the.  fenators 
or  knights,  to  determine  proceffes  :  it  alfo  appointed  go¬ 
vernors  of  provinces,  and  difpofed  of  the  revenues  of  the 
commonwealth,  &c.  Yet  did  not  the  whole  fovereign. 
power  refide  in  the  fenate,  fince  it  could  not  eleft  rna- 
giftrates,  make  laws,  or  decide  of  war  and  peace  j  in 
all  which  cafes  the  fenate  was  obliged  to  confult  the 
people. 

The  fenate,  when  firft  inftituted  by  Romulus,  con¬ 
fided  of  100  members  \  to  whom  he  afterwards  added 
the  fame  number  when  the  Sabines  had  migrated  to 
Rome.  Tarquin  the  ancient  made  the  fenate  confiil  ot 
300,  and  this  number  remained  fixed  for  a  long  tirne  \ 
but  afterwards  it  ftuftuated  greatly,  and  was  increafed  firit 
to  700,  and  afterwards  to  900  by^Julius  Casfar,  who  filled 
the  fenate  with  men  of  every  rank  and  order.  .  Under 
Auguftus  the  fenators  amounted  to  1000,  but  this  num¬ 
ber  was  reduced,  and  fixed  to  600.  Ihe  place  of  a  fe- 
nator  was  always  bellowed  upon  merit :  the  monarchs 
had  the  privilege  of  choofing  the  members ;  and  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins,  it  was  one  of  the  rights 
of  the  con fuls,  till  the  eleftioii  of  the  cenfors,  who  from 
their  office  feemed  moft  capable  of  making  choice  of 
men  whofe  charafter  was  irreproachable,  whofe  morals 
were  pure,  and  relations  honourable.  Only  particular 
families  were  admitted  into  the  fenate *,  and  when  the 
plebeians  were  permitted  to  ftiare  the  honours  of  the  ftate, 
it  was  then  required  that  they  ffiould  be  born  of  free 
citizens.  It  was  alfo  required  that  the  candidates  ffiould 
be  knights  before  their  admiffion  into  the  fenate.  They 
were  to  be  above  the  age  of  25,  and  to  have  previoufty 
pa{fed  through  the  inferior  offices  of  quaeflor,  tribune  of 
the  people,  edile,  pretor,  and  conful. 

The  fenate  always  met  of  courfe  on  the  ift  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  confuls  •,  and  in  all 
months,  univerfailv,  there  were  three  days,  viz.  the  ka¬ 
lends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  which  it  regularly  met :  but 
it  always  met  on  extraordinary  occafions,  when  called 
together  by  conful,  tribune,  or  diftator. 

To  render  their  decrees  valid  and  authentic,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members  was  requifite,  and  fuch  as 
S  2  *  were 
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were  abfent  without  Tome  proper  caufe  were  always 
fined.  In  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  400  fenators  were 
requifite  to  make  a  fenate.  Nothing  was  tranfa&ed  be¬ 
fore  funrife  or  after  funfet.  In  their  office  the  fena¬ 
tors  were  the  guardians  of  religion,  they  difpofed  of  the 
provinces  as  they  pleafed,  they  prorogued  the  affem- 
blies  of  the  people,  they  appointed  tharikfgivings,  no¬ 
minated  their  ambaffadors,  dillributed  the  public  mo¬ 
ney,  and  in  fhort  had  the  management  of  every  thing 
political  or  civil  in  the  republic,  except  the  creating  of 
magiftrates,  the  enabling  of  laws,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  or  peace,  which  were  confined  to  the  afiemblies 
of  the  people. 

SENATOR,  in  general,  denotes  a  member  of  fome 
fenate. 

The  dignity  of  a  Roman  fenator  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  the  poffeftion  of  80,000  fefterces,  or 
about  7000I.  Englifh  money  3  and  therefore  fuch  as 
fquandered  away  their  money,  and  whofe  fortune  was 
reduced  below  this  fum,  were  generally  ftruck  out  of 
the  lilt  of  fenators.  This  regulation  was  not  made  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  boaffed 
of  their  poverty.  The  fenators  were  not  permitted  to 
be  of  any  trade  or  profeflion.  They  were  diftinguiftied 
from  the  reft  of  the  people  by  their  drefs  3  they  wore 
the  laticlave,  half  boots  of  a  black  colour,  with  a  cref- 
cent  or  filver  buckle  in  the  form  of  a  C  ;  but  this  laft 
honour  was  confined  only  to  the  defcendants  of  thofe 
hundred  fenators  who  had  been  elected  by  Romulus,  as 
the  letter  C  feems  to  imply.  See  the  preceding  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Among  us,  fenator  is  a  member  of  parliament.  In 
the  law's  of  King  Edwrard  the  Confeftor,  wTe  are  told 
that  the  Britons  called  thofe  fenators  whom  the  Saxons 
called  afterwards  aldermen  and  borough-mafers  ;  though 
not  for  their  age,  but  their  wifdom  3  for  fome  of  them 
were  young  men,  but  very  well  lkilled  in  the  laws. 
Kenulph  king  of  the  Mercians  granted  a  charter,  which 
rail  thus,  viz.  Confilio  el  confenfu  epifcoporum  et  fenato- 
rum  gentis  fuce  /argil us  fuit  diBo  monaferio ,  &Lc. 

In  Scotland,  the  lords  of  feftion  are  called  fenators  of 
the  college  of  juftice. 

SENATUS  auctoritas.  See  the  next  article. 

SENATUS-Confuftum ,  which  made  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  law\  When  any  public  matter  was  introduced 
into  the  fenate,  which  was  always  called  refer  re  ad  fe- 
natum ,  any  fenator  wThofe  opinion  was  alked,  wTas  per¬ 
mitted  to  (peak  upon  it  as  long  as  be  pleafed,  and  on 
that  account  it  was  often  ufual  for  the  fenators  to  pro¬ 
tract  their  fpeeches  till  it  was  too  late  to  determine. 
When  the  queftion  wras  put,  they  pafied  to  the  fide  of 
fchat  fpeaker  whofe  opinion  they  approved,  and  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  votes  was  eafily  collected,  without  the  trouble 
of  counting  the  numbers.  When  the  majority  was 
known,  the  matter  was  determined,  and  a  fenatus  confute 
Uim  w^as  immediately  written  by  the  clerks  of  the  houfe, 
at  the  feet  of  the  chief  magiftrates,  and  it  wras  figned 
by  all  the  principal  members  of  the  houfe.  When 
there  was  not  a  fufficient  number  of  members  to  make 
a  fenate,  the  decifion  was  called  fenatus  auBoritas ,  but  it 
was  of  no  force  if  it  did  not  afterwards  pafs  into  a  fena - 
tus  confu/tum . 

The  fenatus  confulta  were  at  firft  left  in  the  cuftody 
of  the.  kings,  and  afterward  of  the  confuls,  who  could 
fhpprefs  or  preferve  them 3  but  about  the  year  of  Rome 


304,  they  were  always  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Ce¬ 
res,  and  afterwards  in  the  treafury,  by  the  ediies  of  the 
people. 

SENECA,  Lucius  Annzeus,  a  Stoic  philofopher, 
was  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Chriftian  era,  of  an  equeftrian  family,  which  had 
probably  been  tranfplanted  thither  in  a  colony  from 
Rome.  He  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Marcus  Annaeus  Se¬ 
neca,  commonly  called  the  rhetorician ,  whofe  remains 
are  printed  under  the  title  of  Suaforice  et  Coiitroverjice , 
cum  Dec/amat ionnm  Exccrptis ;  and  his  youngeft  bro¬ 
ther  Annaeus  Mela  (for  there  wTere  three  of  them)  had 
the  honour  of  being  father  to  the  poet  Lucan.  He  was 
removed  to  Rome,  together  with  his  father  and  the  reft 
of  his  family,  w'hile  he  was  yet  in  his  infancy.  There 
he  was  educated  in  the  moft  liberal  manner,  and  under 
the  beft  mailers.  He  learned  eloquence  from  his  fa¬ 
ther  3  but  his  genius  rather  leading  him  to  philofophy, 
he  put  himfelf  under  the  ftoics  Attalus,  Sotion,  and 
Papirius  Fabianus 3  men  famous  in  their  wrry,  and  of 
whom  he  has  made  honourable  mention  in  his  writings. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  travelled  when  he  was  young,, 
fince  we  find  him,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  wTorks,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  his  ^ uce/hones  Naturales ,  making  very  exaCt 
and  curious  obfervations  upon  Egypt  and  the  Nile.— 
But  this,  though  entirely  agreeable  to  his  ow7n  humour, 
did  not  at  all  correfpond  with  that  fcheme  or  plan  of 
life  wdiich  his  father  had  drawn  out  for  him  3  wdio, 
therefore,  forced  him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon  foil- 
citing  for  public  employments ;  fo  that  he  afterwards  be¬ 
came  quaeftor,  praetor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it,  even 
conful. 

In  the  firft  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  Ju¬ 
lia  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  w’as  accufed  of  adul¬ 
tery  by  Mefialina,  and  banilhed,  Seneca  w’as  baniftied 
too,  being  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corfica 
W’as  the  feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  lived  eight  years  3, 
“  happy  in  the  midft  of  thofe  things  w'hich  ufually 
make  other  people  miferable  3”  inter  eas  res  beatus ,  quae 
folent  miferos  facer e  :  and  here  he  wrote  his  books 
of  confolation,  addreffed  to  his  mother  Helvia,  and  to 
his  friend  Polybius,  and  perhaps  fome  of  thofe  trage¬ 
dies  which  go  under  his  name  3  for  he  fays,  modo  fe 
levioribus  fudiis  ibi  ob/eBaJ/e.  Agrippina  being  mar¬ 
ried  to  Claudius,  upon  the  death  of  Mefialina,  fhe  pre¬ 
vailed  with  the  emperor  to  recal  Seneca  from  banilh- 
ment  ;  and  afterwards  procured  him  to  be  tutor  to  her 
fon  Nero,  w-hom  (he  defigned  for  the  empire.  Africa- 
nus  Burrhus,  a  praetorian  praTeft,  wras  joined  with  him* 
in  this  important  charge  :  and  thefe  two  preceptors,  wFo 
were  entrufied  with  equal  authority,  had  each  his  refpec- 
tive  department.  By  the  bounty  and  generofity  of  his. 
royal  pupil,  Seneca  acquired  that  prodigious  wealth 
W’hich  rendered  him  in  a  manner  equal  to  kings.  His 
houfes  and  w'alks  were  the  moft  magnificent  in  Rome.. 
His  villas  wrere  innumerable  :  and  he  had  immenfe  Turns 
of  money  placed  out  at  intereft  in  almoft  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  hiftoriap  Dio  reports  him  to  have  had. 
250,cocl.  fterling  at  intereft  in  Britain  alone  3  and  rec¬ 
kons  his  calling  it  in  all  at  a  fum',  a&one  of  the  caufes. 
of  a  war  with  that  nation. 

All  this  wealth,  however,  together  with  the  luxury 
and  effeminacy  of  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  ill  effect  upon  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  Se¬ 
neca..  He  continued  abftemious,  exa&  in  his  manners* 

and 
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Stnccs.  and,  above  all,  free  from  the  vices  fo  commonly  preva- 
lent  in  fuch  places,  flattery  and  ambition.  44  I  had  ra¬ 
ther  (faid  he  to  Nero)  offend  you  by  fpeaking  the  truth, 
than  pleafe  you  by  lying  and  flattery  :  malucrim  verts 
offender e,  qua?n  placerc  adu/ando .”  How  well  he  ac¬ 
quitted  himfelf  in  quality  of  preceptor  to  his  prince,  may 
be  known  from  the  live  firft  years  of  Nero's  reign,  which 
have  always  been  confidered  as  a  perfeCt  pattern  of  good 
government  j  and  if  that  emperor  had  but  been  as  ob- 
fervant  of  his  mailer  through  the  whole  courfe  of  it,  as 
he  was  at  the  beginning,  he  would  have  been  the  de¬ 
light,  and  not,  as  he  afterwards  proved,  the  curfe  and 
deteftation  of  mankind.  But  when  Poppaea  and  Ti- 
gellinus  had  got  the  command  of  his  humour,  and  hur¬ 
ried  him  into  the  moll  extravagant  and  abominable  vices, 
he  foon  grew  weary  of  his  mailer,  w7hofe  life  mull  indeed 
have  been  a  conllant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca,  percei¬ 
ving  that  his  favour  declined  at  court,  and  that  he  had 
many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  perpetually 
whilpering  in  his  ear  the  great  riches  of  Seneca,  his 
magnificent  houfes  and  fine  gardens,  and  what  a  favou¬ 
rite  through  means  of  thefe  he  was  grown  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  Nero  refufed 
to  accept  them  :  which,  however,  did  not  hinder  Seneca 
from  changing  his  way  of  life  ;  for,  as  Tacitus  relates, 
he  44  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the  ufual  civilities 
which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and,  under  a  pretence  of 
indifpofition,  or  fome  engagement  or  other,  avoided  as 
much  as  poffible  appearing  in  public.” 

Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  who,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  had 
difpatched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not  be  eafy  till 
he  had  rid  himfelf  of  Seneca  alfo  :  For  Burrhus  was 
the  manager  of  his  military  concerns,  and  Seneca  con¬ 
duced  his  civil  affairs.  Accordingly,  he  attempted,  by 
means  of  Cleonicus,  a  freedman  of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off 
by  poifon  ;  but  this  not  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  upon  an  information  that  he  was  privy  to  Pi- 
fo’s  confpiracy  againll  his  perfon.  Not  that  he  had  any  real 
proof  of  Seneca’s  being  concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only 
that  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold  of  any  pretence  for  deftroy- 

ing  him _ He  left  Seneca,  however,  at  liberty  to  choofe 

his  manner  of  dying  who  caufed  his  veins  to  be  opened 
immediately.  His  wife  Paulina,  who  was  very  young  in 
comparifon  of  himfelf,  had  yet  the  refolution  and  affeCion 
to  bear  him  company,  and  thereupon  ordered  her  veins 
to  be  opened  at  the  fame  time ;  but  as  Nero  was  not 
willing  to  make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  infupport- 
able  than  there  feemed  occafion  for,  he  gave  orders  to 
have  her  death  prevented  :  upon  which  her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  and  the  blood  flopped,  in  juft  time  enough 
to  fave  her  ;  though,  as  Tacitus  fays,  (he  looked  fo  mi* 
ferably  pale  and  wan  all  her  life  after,  that  it  was  eafy 
to  read  the  lofs  of  her  blood  and  fpirits  in  her  counte¬ 
nance.  In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,,  finding  his  death 
flow  and  lingering,  defired  Statius  Annaeus  his  phyfi- 
cian  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been  pre* 
pared  fome  time  before  in  cafe  it  fliould-.be  wanted  5  but 
this  not  having  its  ufual  effeCt,  he  was  carried  to  a  hot 
bath,  where  he  was  at  length  flifled  with  the  fleams. 

He  died,  as  Lipfius  conjedtures,  in  the  63d  or  64th 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  about  the  ioih  or  nth  of  Ne¬ 
ro’s  reign.  Tacitus,  on  mentioning  his  death,  obferves, 
that,  as  he  entered  the  bath,  he  took  of  the  water,  and 
with  it  fprinkled  fome  of  his  neareft  domeftics,  faying*. 

44  That  he  offered  thofe  libations  to  Jupiter  the  Deli¬ 
verer.”  Thefe  words  are  an  evident  proof  that  Seneca 
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was  not  a  Chriftian,  as  fome  have  imagined  him  to  have 
been  ;  and  that  the  13  epiftles  from  Seneca  to  St  Paul, 
and  from  St  Paul  to  Seneca,  are  fuppofititious  pieces. 
His  philofophical  works  are  well  known.— I  hey  confift 
of  124  epijiles  and  diftinCt  treatifes  j  and,  except  his 
books  of  phyfical  queftions,  are  chiefly  of  the  moral  kind,, 
treating  of  anger,  con  filiation,  providence,  tranquillity 
of  mind,  conflancy,  clemency,  the  fliortnefs  of  life,  a 
happy  life,  retirement,  benefits.  He  has  been  juftly 
cenlured  by  Quintilian  and  other  critics,  as  one  of  the 
firft  corrupters'  of  the  Roman  ityle  ;  but  his.  works  are< 
highly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vaft  erudition  which 
they  difeover,  and  the  beautiful  moral  fentiments  which 
they  contain. 

SENEQiO,  Groundsel  -,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under: 
the  49th  order,  Compofitce.  See  Botany  Index, 

SENEGAL,  a  part  of  Negroland  in  Africa,  the- 
boundaries  of  which  are  not  known.  See  Guinea.. 

IJle  of  Senegal ,  fometimes  called  Saint  Louis ,  is  a* 
{mail  ifland  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mafkelyne’s  tables  is  fituated  in  N.  Lat.  15*" 
53.  W.  Long.  16.  31.  The  Dutch  were  the  firft  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  fettled  at  Senegal ;  but  their  colony  was 
expelled  by  the  French  in  1687*  It  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  in  1692  ;  and  retaken  by- the  French  the  year 
following.  It  was  a  fecond  time  taken  poffeflion  of  by 
the  Englifh  in  1758  ^  but  in  1779  the  French  recover¬ 
ed  it,  and  it  wTas  ceded  by  the  Britifti  crown  by  the 
treaty  of  1783. 

The  beft  account  of  this  ifland  which  we  have  feen, 
is  given  in  the  interefting  voyage  of  M.  Saugnier  to  the 
coaft  of  Africa.  This  adventurer  vifited  Senegal  in 
June  1785.. 

44  The  ifland  (fays  he),  properly  fpeaking,  is  . only  a 
bank  of  fand  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  It  is  1000* 
geometrical  paces  long,  and  about  60  in  its  greateft 
width  £  is  almoft  on  a  level  with  the  river  and  with  the 
fea,  being  defended  from  the  latter  by  Barbary  point, 
which  is  of  greater  elevation  than  the  colony,  The> 
eaftern  branch  of  the  river  is  the  more  confiderable  oL 
the  two,  being  about  400  toifes  acrofs y  the  weftenv 
branch  is  only  from  50  to  200  toifes  wide..  The  ifle 
confift s  entirely  of  burning  fands,  on  the  barren  furface 
of  which  you  fometimes  meet  with  fcattered  flints,- 
thrown  out  among  their  ballaft  by  veffels  coming  from* 
Goree*,  or  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  formerly  ere&ed 
by  Europeans.  There  is  fcarcely  fuch.  a  thing  as  a, 
garden  upon  the  ifland  5  European  feeds  in  general  not 
thriving  here.  It  is  not  furprifing  that  the  toil  is  fo  un¬ 
productive  ;  for  the  air  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fea- 
fait,  which  pervades  every  thing,  and  confumes  even 
iron  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time.  The  heats  are  excefi* 
five,  and  rendered  ftill  more  infupportable  by  the-  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  fand  ;  fo  that  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
four  in  the  afternoon  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  do  any- 
work.  During  the  months-  of  January,  .  February^ 
March,  and  April,  the  heats  are  moderated  5  but  in 
Auguft  and  the  following  months  they- become  fo  op- 
preffive  as  even  to  affeCt  the  natives  themfelves.  What* 
effeCt  then  muff  they  have  upon  the  Europeans,,  fudden- 
ly  tranfported  into  this  burning  climate  ?  The  nights  are 
a  little  lefs  fifltry^  not  always,  however,  but  only  when 
the  fea-breeze  fets  in.  It  is  then  that  the  inhabitants* 
of  the  colony  breathe  a  frefher  air,  /or  which  they  have 
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Ser,e*a]-_.  been  lodging  the  whole  of  the  day  ;  but  this  air  in  our 
cl  mate  would  feem  a  burning  vapour.  The  nights  are 
neverthelefs  troublefome,  notwithfianding  the  comforts 
of  the  fea-breeze.  The  infiant  the  fun  is  fet,  we  are 
affailed  by  an  infinity  of  gnats,  which  are  called  mufqui . 
tos ;  their  fiings  are  very  painful,  and  their  multitudes 
incredible.  The  inhabitants  find  but  a  poor  defence  in 
their  gauze-curtains.  For  my  own  part,  accuflonied  as 
I  had  been  to  live  among  the  Moors,  I  was  but  little 
annoyed  by  thefe  infe£s.  Eeing  half  a  favage,  I  felt 
no  defire  to  recommend  myfelf  to  the  favourable  regard 
cf  the  fair  fex,  and  I  was  therefore  under  no  necefiity  of 
taking  care  of  my  perfon.  In  imitation  of  my  former 
mailers,  I  fmeared  myfelf  with  butter,  and  this  expedi¬ 
ent  preferved  me  at  all  times  from  thefe  impertinent 
fiingcrs,  thefe  fpiteful  enemies  to  the  repofe  of  the  hu¬ 
man  kind. 

“  If  the  profpeft  of  Senegal  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  much  lefs  are  its  environs,  which  are  covered  over 
only  with  fand,  and  overrun  with  mangoes.  It  may  be 
faid,  without  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not  a  more  for¬ 
lorn  fituation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  inhabited 
globe,  or  a  place  in  which  the  common  neceffaries  of 
life  are  procured  with  greater  difficulties.  Water,  that 
indifpenfable  aliment  of  man,  is  here  not  potable.  Wells 
are  dug  in  the  fand  to  the  depth  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and 
water  is  obtained  by  thefe  means ;  but  whatever  pains 
are  taken  to  frelhen  it,  it  ever  retains  a  brackilh  tafie. 

I  have  difiilled  this  water  myfelf,  and  obferved  that  it 
always  had  a  difagreeable  favour,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  hurtful  to  the  health  :  it  is  true,  that  when  the  river 
is  high,  its  fireams  are  frefh,  but  the  water  is  only  the 
more  dangerous.  It  proves  the  caufe  of  mefi  of  thofe 
maladies  which  carry  off  the  Europeans  fo  rapidly,  that 
at  the  end  of  every  three  years  the  colony  has  a  frefh 
fet  of  inhabitants.  The  blacks  them felves,  although  ac- 
cufiomed  to  the  climate,  are  not  in  this  feafon  free  from 
difeafe.” 

The  fort  of  St  Louis  is  a  quadrangle,  and  has  two 
ball  ions  of  confiderable  (Length  ;  but  "the  greateft  fecu- 
rity  of  the  fort  is  its  natural  fituation.  The  cannon  of 
the  fort  are  numerous,  and  the  arfenal  well  fupplied 
with  fmall  arms  and  fiores.  Befides  this  fort  the 
French  had  no  other  upon  the  river,  except  Fort  St 
Jofeph,  which  Hands  about  four  leagues  below  the  ca- 
taradl  at  Govina,  though  they  had  a  few  fa&ories  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts. 

The  principal  commodity  of  this  country  is  that  of 
gum  Senegal  (fee  GUM-Senegal),  which  is  a  valuable 
branch  of  commerce,  as  it  is  ufed  in  many  arts  and  ma- 
nufadlures,  particularly  by  the  painters  in  water-colours, 
the  filk  weavers,  and  dyers. 

The  French  import  from  the  river  Senegal  not  only 
gum-arabic,  but  elephants  teeth,  hides,  bees-wax,  gold- 
tiufi,  cotton,  oil  rich  feathers,  ambergris,  indigo,  and 
civet. 

Notwithfianding  the  barrennefs  of  the  fpot,  Senegal 
contains  more  than  6000  negroes,  including  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  the  Tapades,  or  negroes  born  of  the  black  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  country.  They  are  never  put  up  to 
fale,  unlefs  convi&ed  of  fome  crime.  Their  huts,  con- 
ffru£ed  in  the  form  of  bee-hives,  and  fupported  upon 
iour  Hakes,  furround  the  habitations  of  the  negro  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  entire  height  of  thofe  huts  may  rife  to 
.about  12  feet,  the  width  in  every  dire£ion  is  commonly 
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from  10  to  12.  The  beds  are  compofed  of  hurdles  laid  Senegal, 
upon  crofs-bars,  fupported  by  forked  Hakes  at  the  height  — 
of  about  a  foot  from  the  ground.  Here  the  Haves  fieep 
promifeuoufiy,  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys.  A  fire 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  which  is  filled  with 
fmoke,  fufiicient  to  Hide  any  man  but  a  negro. 

1  he  men  are  tall,  and  the  women  are  accounted  the 
handfomefi  negreffes  of  all  Africa.  The  Senegalian.s 
may  be  confidered  as  the  mofi  courageous  people  of  that 
part  of  the  world,  without  even  excepting  the  Moors, 

I  heir  courage,  however,  is  more  nearly  allied  to  teme¬ 
rity  than  to  bravery.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  to 
Galam,  they  meet  the  greatefi  dangers  with  gaiety  and 
long ;  they  dread  neither  mulket  nor  cannon,  and  are 
equally  fearlefs  of  the  cayman  or  crocodile.  Should  one 
of  ^  their  companions  be  killed,  and  devoured  by  thefe 
animals  before  their  face,  they  are  not  deterred  from 
plunging  into  the  water,  if  the  working  of  the  (hip  re¬ 
quire  it.  Ihefe  excellent  qualifications  which  difiinguifh 
them,  and  on  which  they  value  themfelves  fo  much,  do 
not,  however,  preferve  them  from  the  common  conta¬ 
gion  of  the  country,  which  inclines  them  all  to  rapine. 

They  are  emulous  to  furpafs  one  another  in  all  the  arts 
of  over-reaching  and  fraud.  The  condufl  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  has,  no  doubt,  encouraged  thefe  vices  as  much 
as  the  leffons  of  the  marabous,  who  inculcate  the  duty 
of  plundering  the  Chrifiians  to  the  utmofi  of  their 
power. 

The  Yolof  negroes  of  Senegal  are  either  Chrifiians 
or  Mahometans,  or  rather  one  and  the  other,  or  with 
more  truth  neither  ;  religion  being  a  matter  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  them.  Thofe  on  the  continent  are  of  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  and  their  religious  praflices  are  kept 
up  only  for  the  fake  of  form.  A  bar  of-  iron,  a  few 
beads,  will  make  them  change  their  opinion  at  will.  By 
fuch  means  are  they  a£ed  upon  ;  a  fufficient  proof  of 
their  want  of  all  religious  principle.  The  marabous,  or 
priefis,  and  the  men  of  their  law,  are  no  better  than  the 
refi.  “  I  have  examined  the  character  of  feveral  of  this 
order  of  men  (fays  M.  Saugnier),  and  even  among  the 
nation  of  the  Poules,  who  are  confidered  as  great  fana¬ 
tics,  I  difeovered  that  they  were  only  publicly  attached 
to  their  opinions.  4  This  white  man  (fay  they)  does  fo  \ 
he  is  better  informed  than  I,  and  why  (hould  not  I  imi¬ 
tate  his  example  This  way  of  reafoning  is  common  to 
all  that  traft  of  country. 

The  colony  of  Senegal  is  furrounaed  with  ifiands, 
which,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  fea,  are  all 
more  unhealthy  than  that  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

They  are  full  of  Handing  pools,  that,  when  dried  up  by 
the  fun,  exhale  a  putrid  vapour  that  carries  mortality 
with  it,  and  defolates  thefe  iHands.  It  is  doubtlefs  the 
fame  caufe  that  takes  off  fo  many  of  the  French  at  Sene¬ 
gal  during  the  dangerous  feafon  of  the  year.  This  alfo 
may  be  in  part  occafioned  by  the  bad  quality  of  the.  wa¬ 
ter,  which  Hows  from  the  ponds  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  colony,  and  though  incorporated  with  that  of  the 
river,  comes  down  little  agitated  by  the  current,  and  is 
eafily  difiinguiHied  by  a  vapidnefs  of  tafie.  This  parti¬ 
cular  is,  in  my  opinion,  effentially  worthy  of  notice,  and 
if  properly  attended  to  by  our  medical  men,  might  be¬ 
come  the  means  of  preferving  many  lives. 

Seneg AI. -River,  fee  Nicer.  A*  fo  little  is  known 
refpe&ing  this  river,  which  is  one  of  the  greatefi  in 
Africa,  any  additional  information  mufi  be  interefiing. 

We 
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Sereda!.  We  fhall  therefore  prefent  our  readers  with  the  account 

- v - ‘contained  in  the  communications  prefented  to  the  Aflb- 

ciation  for  promoting  the  difcovery  of  the  Interior 
Parts  of  Africa,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  lateft 
and  moft  authentic. 

The  river  known  to  Europeans  by  the  name  of  Niger 
or  Senegal  runs  on  the  fouth  cf  the  kingdom  of  Calhna, 
in  its  courfe  towards  Tombudlou  ;  and  if  the  report 
which  Ben  Alii  heard  in  that  town  may  he  credited,  it 
is  afterwards  loft  in  the  fands  on  the  fouth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Tombu&ou.  In  the  map  (a),  only  the  known 
part  of  its  courfe  is  marked  by  a  line  ;  and  the  fuppofi- 
titious  part  by  dots.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  Africans  have  two  names  for  this  river ;  that  is, 
Neel  il  Abeed ',  or  river  of  the  Negroes  \  and  Neel  il  Ki- 
hcer ,  or  the  great  river.  They  alfo  term  the  Nile  (that 
is  the  Egyptian  river)  Neel  Skein ;  fo  that  the  term 
Neel ,  from  whence  our  Nile,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
appellative  of  river  ;  like  Ganges,  or  Sinde. 

Of  this  river  the  rife  and  termination  are  unknown, 
but  the  courfe  is  from  eaft  to  well.  So  great  is  its  ra¬ 
pidity,  that  no  veifel  can  afeend  its  ttream  ;  and  fuch 
is  the  want  of  fkill,  or  fuch  the  abfence  of  commercial 
inducements  among  the  nations  who  inhabit  its  borders, 
that  even  with  the  current,  neither  veffels  nor  boats  are 
feen  to  navigate.  In  one  place,  indeed,  the  traveller 
finds  accommodations  for  the  p  adage  of  himfelf  and  or 
his  goods  ;  but  even  there,  though  the  ferrymen,  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  fullan  of  Cafhna,  are  exempted 
from  all  taxes,  the  boat  which  conveys  the  merchandife 
is  nothing  more  than  an  ill-conftru6led  raft ;  for  the 
planks  are  fattened  to  the  timbers  with  ropes,  and  the 
feams  are  clofed  both  within  and  without  by  a  platter  of 
tough  clay,  of  which  a  large  provifion  is  always  carried 
on  the  raft,  for  the  purpofe  of  excluding  the  dream 
wherever  its  entrance  is  obferved. 

The  depth  of  the  river  at  the  place  of  pattage,  which 
is  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  the  city  of 
Cattma,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of  that  name,  is  efti- 
mated  at  23  or  24  feet  English.  Its  depth  is  from  10 
to  j  2  pecks,  each  of  which  is  27  inches. 

Its  width  is  fuch,  that  even  at  the  ittand  of  Gongoo, 
v/ncre  the  ferrymen  refide,  the  found  cf  the  leudett:  voice 
from  the  northern  ttiore  is  fcarcely  heard  ;  and  at  Tom- 
buflou,  where  the  name  of  Gnewa.  or  black,  is  given 
to  the  ttream,  the  width  is  deferibed  as  being  that  of 
the  Thames  at  Weftminfter.  In  the  rainy  feafon  it 
fWells  above  its  banks,  and  not  only  floods  the  adja¬ 
cent  lands,  but  often  fweeps  before  it  the  cattle  and 
cottages  of  the  fliort-fighted  or  too  confident  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

That  the  people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Niger  fhould  refufe  to  profit  by  its  navigation,  may 
juftly  ilirprife  the  traveller :  but  much  greater  is  his 
uftonifhment,  when  he  finds  that  even  the  food  which 
the  bounty  of  the  ttream  would  give,  is  ufelefsly  offered 
to  their  acceptance  ;  for  fuch  is  the  want  of  fkill,  or 
fuch  the  fettled  dillike  of  the  people  to  this  fort  of  pro- 
vifion,  that  the  fifh  with  which  the  river  abounds  are 
left  in  unditturbed  poffettion  of  its  waters. 


SENEKA,  or  Senega,  Rattlefnake-root ,  Milk-wort. 
See  Poly  gala,  Botany"  and  Materia  Med  ica 
Index. 

SENESCHAL,  ( Senefchallus ),  derived  from  the 
German  fein ,  “  a  houfe  or  place,”  and  fcale ,  “  an  of¬ 
ficer,”  is  a  tteward,  and  fignifies  one  who  has  the  dif- 
penflng  of  juttice  in  fome  particular  cafes :  As  the  high 
fenefchal  or  tteward  of  England;  fenefchal  dc  la  hotel 
de  rei ,  44  tteward  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  fenefchal,  or 
tteward  of  courts,  &c.”  Co.  Lit.6\.  Croke's  Jurifd. 
102.  Kitch.  83.  See  Steward. 

SENN,  a  fort  of  itinerant  cow-keeper  in  Switzerland, 
particularly  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell-  ihefe  men 
do  not  raife  as  much  hay  as  is  requifite  for  their  cattle 
during  the  winter,  and  fome  of  them  have  no  grafs 
lands.  To  fupply  this  defeft,  they  employ  agents 
throughout  the  canton,  whofe  province  it  is  to  inform 
them  where  good  hay  may  be  obtained,  when  the  fenn, 
who  is  in  want  of  fodder,  agrees  with  the  more  opulent 
farmers  for  the  winter,  ‘to  whom  he  fucceflively  drives 
his  cattle  when  they  return  from  the  grafs,  in  con  fre¬ 
quence  of  which  he  often  vifits  five  different  places  du¬ 
ring  the  winter.  The  perfon  who  fells  the  hay  provides 
the  fenn  with  ftahling  for  his  beads,  and  with  board 
and  lodgings  for  himfelf  and  family.  The  fenn  pays 
the  ttipulated  price  for  the  hay,  and  allows  his  hott  as 
ranch  milk,  whey,  and  a  kind  of  lean  cheefe,  as  may¬ 
be  made  ufe  of  in  the  family,  and  alfo  leaves  him  the 
manure  of  his  cows.  In  the  middle  of  April,  the  fenn 
again  iffues  forth  with  his  herd  to  the  fertile  Alps, 
which  he  rents  during  the  fummer. 

Fine  cattle  are  the  pride  of  the  cow-keeper  who  inha¬ 
bits  the  Alps.  He  adorns  his  beft  co^vs  with  large  bells 
fufpended  from  broad  thongs,  which  are  manufactured 
and  fold  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tyrol.  Thefe  are 
fattened  round  the  cow’s  neck  bv  means  of  a  large 
buckle.  The  largeft  of  thefe  bells*  meafure  a  foot  in 
diameter,  fwelling  out  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to¬ 
wards  the  end.  The  whole  peal  of  bells,  including  the 
thongs,  is  worth  150  guilders,  while  the  apparel  of  the 
fenn  himfelf,  even  in  his  beft  attire,  is  not  worth  more 
than  20  guilders.  Thefe  bells  are  chiefly  worn  in  the 
fpring,  when  driven  to  the  Alps,  and  in  the  autumn  or 
winter.  It  is  furp  riling  to  fee  how  proud  and  pleafed 
the  cows  ftalk  forth  when  ornamented  w-ith  their  bells. 
One  would  fcarcely  imagine  how  fenfible  thefe  animals 
are  of  their  rank,  and  even  touched  with  vanity  and 
jealoufy  !  Should  the  leading  cow  be  deprived  of  her 
honours,  (lie  is  grieved  at  the  difgrace,  which  is  mani- 
fefted  by  her  conftant  lowing,  abftaining  from  food, 
and  growing  lean.  The  rival,  on  whom  the  badge  of 
diflin&ion  has  devolved,  feels  her  marked  vengeance, 
being  wounded  and  perfecuted  by  her  in  the  moft  furL 
ous  manner,  until  the  former  either  recovers  her  bell, 
or  is  removed  from  the  herd.  However  Angular  this 
may  appear,  it  is  rendered  indifputable  by  the  concur¬ 
ring  teftimony  of  centuries. 

The  voice  of  the  fenn  brings  the  cows  together,  when 
difperfed  on  the  Alps,  who  is  then  faid  to  allure  them. 
That  the  cattle  can  well  diftinguifti  the  note  of  their 

'  keeper, 


(a)  The  map  alluded  to  is  that  which  accompanies  the  volume  which  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  A  facia* 
tions.  This  work  was  printed  in  1791. 
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keeper,  appears  from  their  haftemng  to  him,  though  at 
t  ^ennaar*  a  great  diftance*  He  furniflies  that  cow  which  is  in  the 
habit  of  ftraying  fartheft  with  a  fmall  bell,  and  by  her 
arrival  he  knows  that  all  the  reft  are  affeffcbled. 

SENNA,  the  leaf  of  the  caffia  fenna  of  Linnaeus. 
See  Cassia,  Botany  and  Materia  Medic  a  Index. 

Senna  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  in  England  in 
^  .  ...  ,  the  time  of  Parkinfon  (164a)  ;  and  Miller  tells  us,  that 
Medical  5  by  keeping  thefe  plants  in  a  hotbed  all  the  fummer, 
<&Qtany.  he  frequently  had  them  in  flowery  but  adds,  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  perfect  their  feeds  in  England.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that  fome  of  the  Bri- 
tilh  poffefiions  may  be  found  well  enough  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  this  vegetable,  and  that  the  patriotic 
views  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Sec.  which 
has  offered  a  reward  to  thofe  who  fucceed  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  will  be  ultimately  accomplilhed. 

Senna,  which  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  purgative,  was 
firft  known  to  the  Arabian  phyficians  Serapion  and 
Mefue  :  the  fir  ft  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  any  no¬ 
tice  of  it  is  A&uarius,  but  he  only  fpeaks  of  the  fruit, 
and  not  of  the  leaves.  To  remove  the  difagreeable  tafte 
of  this  medicine,  Dr  Cullen  recommends  coriander  feeds ) 
and,  for  preventing  the  gri pings  with  which  it  is  fome* 
rimes  attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aromatics,  as  car¬ 
damoms  or  ginger,  would  be  more  effe&ual. 

The  Senna  Italica ,  or  bluut-leaved  fenna,  is  a  variety 
of  the  Alexandrian  fpecies  \  which,  by  its  cultivation  in 
the  fouth  of  France  (Provence),  has  been  found  to  af- 
fume  this  change.  It  is  lefs  purgative  than  the  pointed¬ 
leaved  fenna,  and  is  therefore  to  be  given  in  larger  do- 
$ond  ^  was  empi°yed  as  a  cathartic  by  Dr  Wright  at 

y our.  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  on  the  fand  banks  near  the 

voh  viii.  fea. 

SENNAAR,  a  country  of  Africa,  bordering  upon 
Abyfiinia,  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  ;  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment  of  which  was  eftabliftied  in  the  16th  century 
by  a  race  of  negroes  named,  in  their  own  language, 
Shilho'k .  This  country,  together  with  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  had  been  overrun  by  the  Saracens  du¬ 
ring  the  rapid  conquefts  of  the  caliphs  \  but  inftead  of 
crewing  any  diftindt  principalities  here,  as  in  other 
parts,  they  had  incorporated  themfelves  with  the  old 
inhabitants  called  Shepherds ,  whom  they  found  at  their 
arrival ;  had  converted  them  to  their  religion,  and  be¬ 
come  one  people  with  them.  In  1504  the  Shillook,  a 
.people  before  unknown,  came  from  the  weftern  banks 
of  the  river  Bahiar  el  Abiad,  which  empties  itfelf  into 
the  NRe,  and  conquered  the  country  j  allowing  the  A- 
rabs,  however,  to  retain  their  poffefiions  on  condition  of 
paying  them  a  certain  tribute.  Thefe  founded  the  city 
of  Sennaar,  and  have  ever  fince  continued  to  carry  on 
an  intercourfe  with  Egypt  in  the  way  of  merchandife. 
At  the  eftablifhment  of  their  monarchy  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  were  Pagans,  but  foon  after  became  converts  to 
Mohammedanifm,  and  took  the  name  of  Fungei  an  ap¬ 
pellation  fignifying  u  lords  or  conquerors,”  and  like- 
wife  free  citizens.  Mr  Bruce,  who  paffed  through  this 
country  in  his  return  from  Abyfiinia,  gives  a  lift  of  20 
•kings  who  have  reigned  in  it  fince  the  conqueft  of  the 
Shillook. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  a  people  fo  barbarous 
and  brutiffi,  that  no  hiftory  of  them  can  be  expedled. 
£)ne  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  iheir  cuftoms  is,  that 
the  king  afeends  the  throne  with  the  expectation  of  be- 
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ing  murdered  whenever  the  general  council  of  the  n ft-  Senrwafv 
tion  thinks  proper.  The  dreadful  office  of  executioner  v— ■"v-*3*** 
belongs  to  one  fingle  officer,  ftyled,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  Sid  el  Coom  ;  and  who  is  always  a  relation  gruce>s 
of  the  monarch  himfelf.  It  was  from  his  regifters  that  Travels, 
Mr  Bruce  took  the  lift  of  the  kings  already  mention- vqI.  iv. 
ed,  with  the  number  of  years  they  reigned,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  received  as  authentic.  The  Sid  el 
Coom  in  office  at  the  time  that  Mr  Bruce  vifited  this 
country  was  named  Aclimet,  and  was  one  of  his  beft 
friends.  He  had  murdered  the  late  king,  with  three 
of  his  fons,  one  of  whom  was  an  infant  at  its  mother’s 
breaft  •,  he  was  alfo  in  daily  expedition  of  performing 
the  fame  office  to  the  reigning  fovereign.  He  was  by 
no  means  referved  concerning  the  nature  of  his  office, 
but  anfvvered  freely  every  queftion  that  was  put  to  him. 

When  alked  by  Mr  Bruce  why  he  murdered  the  king’s 
young  fon  in  his  father’s  prefence  ?  he  anfwered,  that 
he  did  it  from  a  principle  of  duty  to  the  king  himfelf* 
who  had  a  right  to  fee  his  fon  killed  in  a  lawful  and  re¬ 
gular  manner,  which  was  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
fword,  and  not  in  a  more  painful  or  ignominious  way, 
which  the  malice  6f  his  enemies  might  poftibly  have  in¬ 
filled. 

The  king,  he  faid,  was  very  little  concerned  at  the 
fight  of  his  fon’s  death,  but  he  was  fo  very  unwilling  to 
die  himfelf,  that  he  often  preffed  the  executioner  to  let 
him  efcape  j  but  finding  his  intreaties  ineffectual,  he 
fubmitted  at  laft  without  refiftance.  On  being  alked 
whether  he  was  not  afraid  of  coming  into  the  prefence  of 
the  king,  confidering  the  office  he  might  poftibly  have 
to  perform  ?  he  replied,  that  he  was  notin  the  leaft  afraid 
on  this  account  \  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  with  the  king 
every  morning,  and  very  late  in  the  evening  j  that  the 
king  knew  he  would  have  no  hand  in  promoting  his 
death  ;  but  that,  when  the  matter  was  abfolutely  deter¬ 
mined,  the  reft  was  only  an  affair  of  decency  \  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  his  own  choice,  rather  to  fall  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  relation  in  private  than  by  a  hired 
affaftfm,  an  Arab,  or  a  Chriftian  Have,  in  the  fight  of  the 
populace.  Baady  the  king’s  father,  having  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  taken  prifaner,  was  fent  to  Atbara  to  Welled 
Haffan  the  governor  of  that  province  to  be  put  to  death 
there.  But  the  king,  who  was  a  ftrong  man,  and  always 
armed,  kept  fo  much  upon  his  guard,  that  Welled  could 
ffind  no  opportunity  of  killing  him  but  by  running  him 
through  the  back  with  a  lance  as  he  was  waftiing  his 
hands.  For  this  Welled  himfelf  was  afterwards  put  to 
death ;  not  on  account  of  the  murder  itfelf,  but  becaufe, 
in  the  firft  place,  he,  who  was  not  the  proper  executioner, 
had  prefumed  to  put  the  king  to  death  5  and,  in  the  next, 
becaufe  he  had  done  it  with  a  lance,  whereas  the  only 
lawful  inftrument  was  a  fword. 

On  the  death  of  any  of  the  foverelgns  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  his  eldeft  fon  fucceeds  to  the  throne  of  courfe  on 
which  as  many  of  his  brothers  as  can  be  found  are  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Sid  el  Coom  in 
the  manner  already  related.  Women  are  excluded  from 
the  lovereignty  here  as  well  as  in  Abyfiinia.  The 
princeffes  of  Sennaar,  however,  are  worfe  off  than  thofe 
of  Abyfiinia,  having  no  fettled  income,  nor  being  treat¬ 
ed  in  any  degree  better  than  the  daughters  of  pri¬ 
vate  perfons.  The  king  is  obliged,  once  in  his  life¬ 
time,  to  plough  and  fow  a  piece  of  ground  *,  whence 
he  is  named  Baady ,  the  “  countryman  or  peafant  j”  a 
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naan  title  as  common  among  the  monarchs  of  Sennaar  as  Cce- 

v - '  far  was  among  the  Romans.  The  royal  family  were 

originally  negroes ;  but  as  the  kings  frequently  marry 
Arab  women,  the  white  colour  of  the  mother  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  child.  This,  we  are  told  by  Mr  Bruce, 
is  invariably  the  cafe,  when  a  negro  man  of  Sennaar  mar¬ 
ries  an  Arab  woman  ;  and  it  holds  equally  good,  when 
an  Arab  man  marries  a  negro  woman  $  and  he  likewife 
informs  us,  that  he  never  law  one  black  Arab  all  the 
time  he  was  at  Sennaar.  .  * 

The  foil  and  climate  of  this  country  is  extremely  un¬ 
favourable-  both  to  man  and  bead.  The  men  are  ftrong 
and  remarkable  for  their  fize,  but  fhort  lived  5  and  there 
is  fuch  a  mortality  among  the  children,  that  were  it 
not  for  a  condant  importation  of  haves,  the  metropolis 
would  be  depopulated.  The  fhortnels  of  their  Jives, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  their  in¬ 
dulging  themfelves  from  their  infancy  in  every  kind  of 
excefs.  No  horfe,  mule,  or  als,  will  live  at  Sennaar 
or  for  many  miles  round  it.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
bullocks,  (beep,  dogs,  cats,  and  poultry  all  of  them 
mud  go  to  the  fands  every  half-year.  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  this  mortality }  though  Mr  Bruce  affures 
us  it  is  the  cafe  everywhere  about  the  metropolis  of  this 
country,  where  the  foil  is  a  fat  earth,  during  the  fir  ft 
feafon  of  the  rains.  Two  greyhounds  which  he  brought 
along  with  him  from  Atbara,  and  the  mules  he  brought 
from  Abyffinia,  lived  only  a  few  weeks  after  their  arri¬ 
val  at  Sennaar.  Several  of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  have 
tried  to  keep  lions,  but  it  was  always  found  impoffible 
to  preferve  them  alive  after  the  rains.  They  will  live, 
however,  as  well  as  other  quadrupeds,  in  the  fands,  at  no 
great  diftance  from  the  capital.  No  fpecies  of  tree  ex¬ 
cept  the  lemon  flowers  near  this  city  *,  the  cultivation  of 
the  rofe  has  often  been  attempted,  but  always  without 
fucccfs.  In  other  refpefls,  however,  the  foil  of  Sennaar 
is  exceedingly  fertile,  being  faid  to  yield  300  fold  *,  but 
this  is  thought  by  Mr  Bruce  to  be  a  great  exaggeration. 
It  is  all  fown  with  dora  or  millet,  which  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  people  ;  wheat  and  rice  are.  alfo  produced 
here,  which  are  fold- by  the  pound,  even  in  years  of  plen¬ 
ty.  The  foil  all  round  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fait, 
fo  that  a  fufficient  quantity  to  ferve  the  inhabitants  is  ex¬ 
tra  fled  from  it. 

SENNAAR,  a  city  of  Africa,  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  that  name.  It  (lands  according  to  Mr  Bruce’s 
cbfervations,  in  N.  Lat.  130  34'  36",  E.  Long.  330 
30'  30",  on  the  well  fide  of  the  Nile,  and  clofe  upon 
the  banks  of  it ;  the  ground  on  which  it  Hands  being 
juft;  high  enough  to  prevent  the  inundation.  The  town 
is  very  populous,  and  contains  a  great  many  houfes.  In 
Poncet’s  time  they  were  all  of  one  dory  ’>  but  now 
moft  of  the  officers  have  houfes  of  two  flories  high. 
They  are  built  of  clay  mixed  with  a  very  little  draw, 
and  have  all  flat  roofs  ;  which  (hows  that  the  rains  here 
mud  be  much  lefs  in  quantity  than  to  the  fouthward. 
During  the  time  of  Mr  Bruce’s  refidence  here,  however, 
there  was  one  week  of  continual  rain,  and  the  Nile,  af¬ 
ter  loud  thunder  and  great  darknefs  to  the  fouth,  in- 
creafcd  violently  ;  the  whole  dream  being  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  houfes  and  their  furniture  *,  fo  that  *he 
fuppofed  it  had  dedroyecl  many  villages  to  the  fouth¬ 
ward.  About  t  2  miles  to  the  north-well  of  Sennaar  is  a 
colleflion  of  villages  named  Shaddly ,  from  a  great  faint 
of  that  name,  who  condrufled  feveral  granaries  here. 
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Thefe  are  no  other  than  large  pits  dug  in  the  ground,  Sennaar. 
and  well  plaflered  in  the  iniide  with  clay,  then  filled  ^ 
with  grain  when  it  is  at  its  lowed  price,  and  afterwards 
covered  up  and  plaflered  again  at  top  ;  thefe  pits  they 
call  mat  amoves.  On  any  profped  of  dearth  they  are 
opened,  and  the  corn  fold  to  the  people.  About  24 
miles  north  of  Shaddly  there  is  another  fet  of  granaries 
name  Wed-  Aboud,  dill  greater  than  Shaddly  \  and  upon 
thefe  two  the  fubfidence  of  the  Arabs  principally  de¬ 
pends  :  for  as  thefe  people  are  at  continual  war  with 
each  other,  and  dire 61  their  fury  rather  againd  the  crops 
than  the  perfons  of  their  enemies,  the  whole  of  them 
would  be  unavoidably  darved,  were  it  not  for  this  ex- 
traordinaiy  refource.  Small  villages  of  foldiers  are  fcat- 
tered  up  and  down  this  country  to  guard  the  grain  af¬ 
ter  it  is  fown,  which  is  only  that  fpecies  of  millet  named 
dora ;  the  foil,  it  is  faid,  being  incapable  of  producing 
any  other.  There  are  great  hollows  made  in  the  earth 
at  proper  didances  throughout  the  country,  which  fill 
with  water  in  the  rainy  feafon,  and  are  afterwards  of 
great  ufe  to  the  Arabs  as  they  pafs  from  the  cultivated 
parts  to  the  fands.  The  dy,  which  is  fuch  a  dreadful  enemy 
to  the  cattle,  is  never  feen  to  the  northward  of  Shaddly. 

To  the  weftward  of  thefe  granaries  the  country  is 
quite  full  of  trees  as  far  as  the  river  Abiad,  or  El-aice. 

In  this  extenfive  plain  there  arife  two  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  one  called  Jibbed  Moira ,  or  the  Mount  am  of  water; 
the  other  Jtbbe l  Segud ,  or  the  Cold  Mountain .  Both  of 
them  enjoy  a  fine  climate,  and  ferve  for  a  protection  to 
the  farms  about  Shaddly  and  Aboud  already  mentioned. 

Here  alfo  are  fotlreffes  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Arabs, 
which  ferve  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute  in  their  flight 
fioin  the  cultivated  country,  during  the  rains,  to  the  dry 
lands  of  Atbara.  Each  of  thefe  didri6ls  is  governed 
by  a  defeendant  of  their  ancient  and  native  princes, 
who  long  refilled  all  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  Sacri¬ 
fices  of  a  horrid  nature  are  faid  to  have  been  offered  up 
on  thefe  mountains  till  about  the  year  1 5  54,  when  one 
of  the  kings  of  Sennaar  befieged  fird  one  and  then  the 
other  of  the  princes  in  their  mountains  j  and  having 
forced  them  to  furrender,  he  fadened  a  chain  of  gold  to 
each  of  their  ears,  expofed  them  in  the  market  place  at 
Sennaar,  and  fold  them  for  Haves  at  lefs  than  a  farthing 
each.  Soon  after  this  they  were  circumcifed,  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  redored  to  their 
kingdoms. 

“  Nothing  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  more  pleafant  thanVoI.  iv. 
the  country^ around  Sennaar  in  the  end  of  Augud  and  P*  475- 
beginning  of  September.  The  grain,  being  now  fprung 
up,  makes  the  whole  of  this  immenfe  plain  appear  a  le¬ 
vel  green  land,  inter fperfed  with  great  lakes  of  water, 
and  ornamented  at  certain  intervals  with  groups  of  vil¬ 
lages ;  the  conical  tops  of  the.  houfes  prefenting  at  a  di¬ 
dance  the  appearance  of  fmall  encampments.  Through 
this  very  extenfive  plain  winds  the  Nile,  a  delightful  ri¬ 
ver  there,  above  a  mile  broad,  full  to  the  very  brim,  but 
never  overflowing.  Everywhere  on  thefe  banks  are 
feen  herds  of  the  mod  beautiful  cattle  of  various  kinds. 

The  banks  of  the  Nile  about  Sennaar  refemble  the  plea- 
fanteH  part  of  Holland  in  the  fummer  feafon  >  but.  foon 
after,  when  the  rains  ceafe,  and  the  fun  exerts  its  utmoH 
influence,  the  dora  begins  to  ripen,  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  to  rot,  the  lakes  to  putrefy,  fmell,  become 
full  of  vermin,  and  all  its  beauty  fuddenly  difappears  : 
bare  fccrched  Nubia  returns,  and  all  its  terrors  of  poi- 
T  fonous 
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fhnous  winds  and  moving  fands,  glowing  and  ventilated 
**  with  fultry  blafls,  which  are  followed  by  a  troop  of  ter¬ 
rible  attendants  3  epilepfies,  apoplexies,  violent  fevers, 
obdinate  agues,  and  lingering  painful  dyfenteries,  dill 
more  ohffinate  and  mortal. 

“  War  and  treafon  feem  to  be  the  only  employment 
of  this  horrid  people,  whom  Heaven  has  feparated  by  ai¬ 
med  impaffable  deferts  from  the  red  of  mankind  3  con¬ 
fining  them  to  an  accurfed  fpot,  feemingly  to  give  them 
un  earned  in  time  of  the  only  other  curfe  which  he  has 
reserved  to^them  for  an  eternal  hereafter.” 

With  regard  to  the  climate  cf  the  country  round 
Sennaar,  Mr  Bruce  has  feveral  very  curious  obferva- 
tions.  The  thermometer  rifes  in  the  fliade  to  119  de¬ 
grees  ;  but  the  degree  indicated  by  this  indrument  does 
not  at  all  correfpond  with  the  fenfations  occasioned  by 
it  3  nor  with  the  colour  of  the  people  who  live  under  it. 
“  Nations  of  blacks  (  V  s  he)  live  within  latitude  13 
and  14  degrees;  about  10  degrees  fouth  of  them,  nearly 
under  the  line,  all  the  people  are  white,  as  w’e  had  an 
opportunity  of  obferving  daily  in  the  Galla,  Sennaar, 
which  is  in  latitude  13  degrees,  is  hotter  by  the  ther¬ 
mometer  50  degrees,  when  the  fun  is  mod  didant  from 
it,  than  Gondar,  which  is  a  degree  farther  fouth,  when 
the  fun  is  vertical. — Cold  and  hot  (fays  our  author) 
arc  terms  merely  relative,  not  determined  by  the  lati¬ 
tude,  but  elevation  of  the  place.  When,  therefore,  we 
fay  hot,  fome  other  explanation  is  neceflary  concerning 
the  place  where  we  are,  in  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  fenfations  of  that  heat  upon  the  body,  and  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  it  upon  the  lungs.  The  degree  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  conveys  this  but  very  imperfe&ly;  90  degrees 
is  exesdively  hot  at  Loheia  in  Aiabia  Felix ;  and  yet 
the  latitude  of  Loheia  is  hut  15  degrees  3  whereas  90 
degrees  at  Sennaar  is  only  warm  as  to  fenfe  3  though 
Sennaar,  as  wc  have  already  faid,  is  in  latitude  13  de¬ 
grees. 

“  At  Sennaar,  then,  I  call  it  cold,  when  one  fully 
clothed  and  at  red  feels  himfelf  in  want  of  fire.  I  call 
it  cool,  when  one  fully  clothed  and  at  red  feels  he  could 
bear  more  covering  all  over,  or  in  part,  than  he  has  at 
that  time.  I  call  it  temperate,  when  a  man  fo  clothed, 
and  at  red,  feels  no  fuch  want,  and  can  take  moderate 
exercife,  fuch  as  walking  about  a  room  without  fvveat- 
ing.  I  call  it  warm,  when  a  man,  fo  clothed,  does 
not  fweat  when  at  red  3  but,  on  taking  moderate  exer¬ 
cife,  fweats,  and  again  cools.  I  call  it  hot,  when  a  man 
at  red,  or  with  moderate  exercife,  fweats  exceffively. 
I  call  it  very  hot,  when  a  man  with  thin,  or  little  clo¬ 
thing,  fweats  much,  though  at  red.  I  call  it  excejfive 
hot,  when  a  man,  in  his  fhirt  and  at  red,  fweats  excef¬ 
fively,  when  all  motion  is  painful,  and  the  knees  feel 
feeble,  as  if  after  a  fever.  I  call  it  extreme  hot,  when 
the  drength  fails,  a  difpofition  to  faint  comes  on,  a 
draitnefs  is  found  in  the  temples,  as  if  a  fmall  cord  was 
drawrn  tight  about  the  head,  the  voice  impaired,  the  fkin 
dry,  and  the  head  feems  more  than  ordinarily  large  and 
light.  This,  I  apprehend,  denotes  death  at  hand  ;  but 
this  is  rarely  if  ever  effe&ed  by  the  fun  alone,  without 
the  addition  of  that  poifonous  wand  which  purfued  us 
through  Atbara,  where  it  ha s,  no  doubt,  contributed  to 
the  total  extin&ion  of  every  thing  that  hath  the  breath 
of  life.  A  thermometer,  graduated  upon  this  fcale, 
would  exhibit  a  figure  very  different  from  the  common 
one  5  for  I  am  convinced  by  experiment,  that  a  web  of 


the  fined  muffin,  wrapt  round  the  body  at  Sennaar,  will 
occafion  at  mid-day  a  greater  fenfation  of  heat  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  than  a  rife  oi  5  degrees  in  the  thermometer  of  Fah¬ 
renheit. 

“  At  Sennaar,  from  70  to  78  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  is  cool;  from  79  to  92  temperate  3  at  92 
degrees  begins  warmth.  Although  the  degree  of  the 
thermometer  marks  a  greater  heat  than  is  felt  by  the 
body  of  us  ft  rangers,*  it  feems  to  me  that  the  fenfations 
f- f  the  natives  bear  dill  a  lefs  proportion  to  that  degree 
than  ours.  On  the  2d  of  Augud,  while  I  was  lying 
perfe£Uy  enervated  on  a  carpet  in  a  room  deluged  with 
water  at  12  o’clock,  the  thermometer  at  116,  I  faw 
feveral  black  labourers  pulling  down  a  houfe,  working 
with  great  vigour,  without  any  fymptoms  of  being  in¬ 
commoded.” 

The  drefs  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  confids  only  of 
a  long  diirt  of  blue  cloth ,  which  wraps  them  up  from 
the  under  part  of  the  neck  to  the'  feet.  It  does  not, 
however,  conceal  the  neck  in  the  men,  though  it  doe3 
in  the  women.  The  men  fometimes  have  a  faffi  tied 
about  their  middle  3  and  both  men  and  women  go  bare¬ 
footed  in  the  houfes,  whatever  their  rank  maj  be.  The 
floors  of  their  apartments,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  are  covered  with  Perfian  carpets.  Both  men  and 
women  anoint  themfelves,  at  lead  once  a-day,  with  ca¬ 
mel’s  greafe  mixed  with  civet,  which,  they  imagine, 
foftens  their  fkins,  and  preferves  them  from  cutane¬ 
ous  eruptions  3  of  which  they  are  fo  fearful,  that  they 
confine  themfelves  to  the  houfe  if  they  obferve  the 
fmalled  pimple  on  their  fldns.  With  the  fame  view 
of  preferving  their  fkins,  though  they  have  a  clean 
diirt  every  day,  they  deep  with  a  grealed  one  at  night j 
having  no  other  covering  but  this.  Their  bed  is  a 
tanned  bull’s  hide,  which  this  condant  greafing  foftens 
very  much  3  it  is  alfo  very  cool,  though  it  gives  a  fmell 
to  their  bodies  from  which  they  cannot  be  freed  by  anyc 
wraffiing. 

Our  author  gives  a  very  curious  defeription  of  the 
queens  and  ladies  of  the  court  at  Sennaar.  He  had 
accefs  to  them  as  a  phyfician,  and  wras  permitted  to  pay 
his  vifit  alone.  He  was  fird  diown  into  a  large  fquare 
apartment,  where  there  wTere  about  50  black  women, 
all  quite  naked  excepting  a  very  narrow  piece  of  cotton 
rag  about  their  wTaids.  As  he  was  muling  whether 
thefe  were  all  queens,  one  of  them  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  into  another  apartment  much  better 
lighted  than  the  former.  Here  he  faw  three  women 
fitting  upon  a  bench  or  fofa  covered  with  blue  Surat 
cloth  ;  they  themfelves  being  clothed  from  the  neck  to 
the  feet  with  cotton  fhirts  of  the  fame  colour.  Thefe 
were  three  of  the  king’s  wives  3  his  favourite,  who  was 
one  of  the  number,  appeared  to  be  about  fix  feet  high, 
and  fo  corpulent  that  our  traveller  imagined  her  to  be 
the  larged  creature  he  had  feen  next  to  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros.  Her  features  perfe&ly  refembled  thofe 
of  a  negro  :  a  ring  of  gold  palled  through  her  under  lip, 
and  weighed  it  down,  till,  like  a  flap,  it  covered  her 
chin,  leaving  her  teeth  bare,  which  were  fmall  and  very 
fine.  The  infide  of  her  lip  was  made  black  w?ith  anti¬ 
mony.  Her  ears  reached  down  to  her  fhoulders,  and 
had  the  appearance  cf  wings  :  there  was  a  gold  ring  in 
each  of  them  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  fome- 
what  fmaller  than  a  man’s  little  finger  3  the  weight  of 
which  had  drawn  dowTn  the  hole  where  her  ear  wras 
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Sennaar  pierced  fo  much  that  three  fingers  might  cafily  pafs 
li  above  the  ring.  She  had  a  gold  necklace  like  that 

Senones.  canec[  Efclavage ,  of  feveral  rows,  one  below  another  *, 

wkJch  were  hung  rows  of  fequins  pierced.  She  had 
two  manacles  of  gold  upon  her  ancles  larger  than  thofe 
uled  for  chaining  felons.  Our  author  could  not  imagine 
how  it  was  poitioie  for  her  to  walk  with  them,  till  he 
was  informed  that  they  were  hollow.  The  others  were 
drefied  much  in  the  lame  manner  3  only  there  was  one 
who  had  chains  coming  from  her  ears  to  the  outiide  of 
each  noltnl,  where  they  were  fattened.  A  ring  was 
alfo  put  through  the  griitle  ol  her  nofc,  and  which  hung 
down  to  the  opening  of  her  mouth 3  having  all  together 
lomething  of  the  appearance  ol  a  horfe’s  bridle  3  and 
Mr  Bruce  thinks  that  flic  mud  have  breathed  with  dif¬ 
ficulty. 

The  poorer  fort  of  the  people  of  Sennaar  live  on  the 
dour  or  bread  of  millet  3  the  rich  make  puddings  of  this, 
toafling  the  llour  before  the  fire,  and  putting  milk  and 
butter  into  it  *,  befides  which  they  ufe  beef  oarily  roafted 
and  partly  raw.  They  have  very  fine  and  fat  h  rned 
cattle,  but  the  meat  commonly  fold  in  the  market  is 
camel’s  flefh.  The  liver  and  fpare  rib  of  this  animal  are 
always  eaten  raw  3  nor  did  our  author  fee  one  indance 
to  the  contrary  all  the  time  he  was  in  the, country. 
Hog’s  flefh  is  not  fold  in  the  market  3  but  all  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Sennaar  eat  it  openly  ;  thofe  in  office, 
who  pretend  to  be  Mahometans,  doing  the  fame  in 
fecret. 

There  are  no  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  the 
principal  article  of  trade  is  blue  Surat  cloth,  In  for¬ 
mer  times,  when  caravans  could  pafs  with  fafety,  Indian 
goods  were  brought  in  quantities  from  Jidda  to  Sen¬ 
naar,  and  then  difperfed  over  the  country  of  the  blacks. 
The  returns  were  made  in  gold,  a  powder  called  tibbar , 
civet,  rhinocerofes  horns,  ivory,  oftrich  feathers,  and 
above  all  (laves  or  glafs,  more  of  thefe  being  exported 
from  Sennaar  than  from  all  the  eaft  of  Africa.  This 
trade,  however,  as  well  as  that  of  the  gold  and  ivory,  is 
almoff  deftroyed  3  though  the  gold  is  dill  reputed  to  be 
the  bed  and  pureft  in  Africa,  and  is  therefore  bought  at 
Mocha  to  be  carried  to  India,  wrhere  it  all  centres  at 
laft. 

SENNERTUS,  Daniel,  an  eminent  phyfician,  was 
bom  in  1572  at  Breilaw  3  and  in  1593  he  was  lent  to 
Wittemberg,  where  he  made  great  progrefs  in  philo- 
fophy  and  phyfic.  He  vifited  the  univerfities  of  Leip- 
fic,  Jena,  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  and  Berlin  3  but  foon 
leturned  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  was  promoted  to  the 
degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic,  and  foon  after  to  a  profelfor- 
ffiip  in  the  fame  faculty.  He  W3S  the  firft  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  ffudy  of  chemiftry  into  that  univerfity  3  he 
gained  a  great  reputation  by  bis  works  and  practice, 
and  was  very  generous  to  the  poor.  He  died  of  the 
plague  at  Wittemberg,  in  1637.  He  raifed  himfelf 
enemies  by  contradicting  the  ancients.  He  thought  the 
feed  of  all  living  creatures  animated,  and  that  the  foul 
of  this  feed  produces  organization.  He  was  accufed  of 
imniety  for  aflerting  that  the  fouls  of  beafts  are  not  ma¬ 
terial ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  fame  thing  rvith  * 
averting  that  they  are  immortal  3  but  he  rejeCted  this 
confequence,  as  he  well  might  do.  See  METAPHYSICS, 
Part  II T.  chan.  vi. 

SE NONES,  in  Ancient  Geography ,  a  people  of  Gal¬ 
lia  Celtica,  fituated  on  the  Sequana  to  the  fouth  of  the 


Parifii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Jeauna  or  Yonne  with  Senones 
the  above  mentioned  river.  Their  mod  confiderable  ex-  H 
ploit  was  their  invafion  of  Italy,  and  taking  and  burn-  ,  er^c‘ 
ing  Rome,  as  related  under  that  article.  This  was  done 
by  a  colony  of  them  long  before  tranfported  into  Italy, 
and  fettled  on  the  Adriatic.  Their  capital,  Agendicum 
in  Gaul,  was  in  the  lower  age  called  Senones ,  now  Sens . 

In  Italy  the  Senones  extended  themfelves  as  far  as  the 
river  Aefis  3  but  were  afterwards  driven  beyond  the  Ru¬ 
bicon,  which  became  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cifalpina* 
(Polybius,  Strabo.) 

SENSATION,  in  Philofophy ,  the  perception  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  by  means  of  the  fenfes.  See  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  Part  I.  chap.  i. 

SENSE,  a  faculty  of  the  foul  whereby  it  perceives 
external  objeCts  by  means  of  the  impreffions  they  make 
on  certain  organs  of  the  body.  See  Metaphysics* 

Part  I.  and  Anatomy,  N°  1 37,  £tc. 

Common  SENSE ,  is  a  term  that  has  been  varioufly 
ufed  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers.  With  fame 
it  has  been  fynonymous  with  public  fenfe  3  with  others 
it  has  denoted  prudence  3  in  certain  inffances,  it  has  been 
confounded  with  feme  of  the  powers  of  tafie  3  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  thofe  who  commit  egregious  blunders  with 
regard  to  decorum,  faying  and  doing  what  is  offenfive 
to  their  company,  and  inconfiffent  with  their  own  cha¬ 
racter,  have  been  charged  with  a  defeCt  in  common 
fenfe.  Some  men  are  diffinguifhed  by  an  uncommon 
acutenefs  in  difeovering  the  characters  of  others  3  and 
this  talent  has  been  fometimes  called  common  fenfe  ;  fi- 
milar  to  which  is  that  ufe  of  the  term,  which  makes 
it  to  fignify  that  expeiience  and  knowledge  of  life 
which  is  acquired  by  living  in  focietyf  To  this  mean- 
ing  Quintilian  refers,  fpeaking  of  the  advantages  of  a 
public  education  :  Senfum  ipfum  qui  communis  dicitut\ 
ubi  d feet,  cum  fe  a  congrejfu,  qui  non  hoininibus  flu  m, fed 
mulis  quoque  animalibus  naturalis  ef,fgregarit?  Lib.  i. 
cap.  2. 

But  the  term  common  fenfe  bath  in  modern  times  been 
ufed  to  fignify  that  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives 
truth,  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progrefflve  argumen¬ 
tation,  but  by  ip  inffantaneous,  inftinCtive,  and  irrefiffi- 
ble  impulfe  3  derived  neither  from  education  nor  from 
habit,  but  from  nature  3  aCting  independently  of  our  will, 
whenever  its  objeCt  is  prefented,  according  to  an  dta- 
blifhed  law,  and  therefore  called  fenfe  ;  and  aCting  in  a 
fimilar  manner  upon  all,  or  at  leaft  upon  a  great  majo-  A 
rity  of  mankind,  and  therefore  called  common  fenfe.  See 
Metaphysics,  N°  127. 

Moral  SENSE ,  is  a  determination  of  the  mind  to  be 
pleafed  with  the  contemplation  of  thofe  affeCtions,  ac¬ 
tions,  or  chara£!ers,  of  rational  agents,  which  we  call 
good  or  virtuous . 

This  moral  fenfe  of  beauty  in  aCtions  and  affeCtions 
may  appear  itrange  at  firft  view  3  fome  of  our  moralifts 
themfelves  are  offended  at  it  in  Lord  Shaftefbury,  as  be¬ 
ing  accuftotned  to  deduce  every  approbation  or  averfion 
from  rational  views  of  intereft,  It  is  certain  that  his 
Lordfhip  has  carried  the  influence  of  the  moral  fenfe 
very  far,  and  fome  of  his  followers  have  carried  it  far¬ 
ther.  The  advocates  for  the  felfifh  fyftem  feem  to  drive 
their  opinions  to  the  oppofite  extreme,  and  we  have  elfe- 
where  endeavoured  to  fliow  that  the  truth  lies  between 
the  contending  parties.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  N® 


Public 


Senfes. 
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Public  SENSE  is  defined  by  the  noble  author  of  the 
Charadleriilics  to  be  an  innate  propenfity  to  be  pleafed 
with  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  to  be  uneafy  at  their 
mifery.  It  is  found,  he  fays,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree 
in  all  men,  and  was  fometimes  called  Koivovwpx,  or  fenfus 
communis ,  by  ancient  writers. 

Of  the  reality  of  this  public  fenfe  we  have  great 
doubts.  The  condudl  of  favages,  who  are  more  under 
the  influence  of  original  inflin&  than  civilized  men, 
gives  no  countenance  to  it.  Their  affe£bions  feem  all 
to  be  felfifh,  or  at  lead:  to  fpring  from  felt-love  variouf- 
ly  modified.  For  the  happinefs  of  their  wives  they 
have  very  little  regard,  confidering  them  merely  as  in- 
flruments  of  their  own  pleafure,  and  valuing  them  for 
nothing  elfe.  Hence  they  make  them  toil,  wThile  they 
themfelves  indulge  in  liftlefs  idlenefs.  To  their  children 
we  believe  they  exhibit  ffrong  fymptoms  of  attachment, 
as  foon  as  they  derive  afiiftance  from  them  in  war,  or  in 
the  bufinefs  of  the  chace  \  but  during  the  helplefs  years 
of  infancy,  the  child  is  left  by  the  felfifh  father  wholly 
to  the  care  and  prote&ion  of  its  wretched  mother ; 
who,  impelled  by  the  forge  of  all  females  to  their 
young,  cherifhes  her  offspring  with  great  fondnefs. — < 
The  lavage  is,  indeed,  fufceptible  of  ftrong  attachments, 
limilar  to  that  rvhich  we  call  friend fhip  ;  but  fuch  at¬ 
tachments  are  no  proofs  of  difinlerefted  benevolence,  or 
what  his  Lordfhip  calls  the  public  fenfe .  Two  barbarous 
heroes  are  probably  firft  linked  together  by  the  ob- 
fervation  of  each  other’s  prowefs  in  war,  or  their  (kill 
in  purfuing  their  game  ;  for  fuch  obfervation  cannot  fail 
to  fhovw  them  that  they  may  be  ufeful  to  one  another  \ 
and  we  have  elfewhere  flrovvn  how  real  friendfliip  may 
fpring  from  fentiments  originally  felfifh.  The  favage  is 
very  much  attached  to  his  horde  or  tribe,  and  this  at¬ 
tachment  rcfemblcs  patriotifm  :  but  patriotifm  itfelf  is 
not  a  fentiment  of  pure  benevolence  delighting  in  the 
happinefs  of  others,  and  grieving  at  their  mifery  \  for 
the  patriot  prefers  his  own  country  to  all  others,  and  is 
not  very  fcrupulous  with  refpedt  to  the  re&itude  of  the 
means  by  which  l  e  promotes  its  inlereft,  or  depreffes  its 
rivals.  The  favage  purfues  with  relentlefs  rigour  the 
enemies  of  himfelf  or  of  the  tribe  to  wlijch  he  belongs  5 
fhows  no  mercy  to  them  when  in  his  power,  but  puts 
them  to  the  cruellefl  death,  and  carries  their  fealps  to 
the  leader  of  his  parly.  Thefe  faffs,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  are  perfedfly  irreconcilcable  with  innate 
benevolence,  or  a  public  fenfe  comprehending  the  whole 
race  of  men  ;  and  (hew  the  truth  of  that  theory  by 
which  we  have  in  another  place  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  the  paffions,  focial  as  well  as  felfifh.  See  Pas¬ 
sion. 

SENSES,  Pleasures  and  Pains  of.  The  natural 
ngreeablencfs,  diagieeablenefs  and  indifference  of  our 
fenfations  and  perceptions,  prefent  to  the  mind  an  im¬ 
portant  and  extenfive  held  of  inquiry  \  and  on  this  fub- 
je£l  we  fliall  here  make  a  few  obfervations.  ’  All  our 
fenfes  have  been  certainly  bellowed  upon  us  for  wife  and 
beneficent  purpofes  \  and,  accordingly,  we  find,  that  all 
of  them,  when  properly  cultivated,  or  exercifed  and  im¬ 
proved,  are  capable  of  affording  us  much  pleafure.  The 
fenfes  of  fmell  and  of  tafle  feem  rather  intended  for  the 
prefervaticn  of  our  animal  exiffence,  and  in  this  point  of 
view  are  properly  an  objefl  of  the  natural  hiflciy  of  man  \ 
whild  the  other  three  feem  to  be  more  peculiarly  in¬ 
tended  for  our  mental  improvement,  and  accordingly 


form  an  obje£b  of  intcllefhial  and  of  moral  philofophy.  Senfes. 
And  agreeably  to  this  we  know  that  we  derive  a  great v 
deal  of  very  ufeful  knowledge,  in  an  eafy  and  fimple 
manner,  concerning  the  objedls  that  furround  us,  in  the 
early  part  of  life,  from  all  the  fenfes,  particularly  from 
fight  and  touch,  and  this  too  without  labour  01  ffudy. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  purpofe  for  which  the  fenles 
were  defigned. 

It  being  thus  certain,  that  the  fenfes  were  bellowed 
upon  us  partly  to  preferve  our  animal  exiftence,  and 
partly  for  our  mental  improvement,  it  feems  reafonable, 
even  a  prion ,  to  expe£t  that  nature  would  attach  fome 
pleafure  to  fuch  ufe  and  exercife  of  them,  as  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  promote  thefe  ends,  and  pain  to  the  contrary  \ 
particularly  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  die  has  left  the 
management  of  them  fubjeCb  to  our  own  controul.  And 
accordingly  we  cannot  but  obferve  what  delight  we  de¬ 
rive  from  our  fenfes,  efpecially  in  the  morning  of  life, 
by  which  it  w’ould  feem,  that  nature  intended  thus  win- 
ningly  to  invite  us  to  the  proper  exercife  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  them  \  and  as  it  were  unconfcioufly,  acquire 
much  ufeful  knowledge.  It  is  this  fpecies  of  pleafure 
that  fupports  and  excites  boys  in  the  conflant  and  often 
immoderate  exercife  of  their  organs  of  voluntary  mo¬ 
tion  \  the  powers  of  which  are  thus  increafed  and  invi¬ 
gorated. 

The  exercife  and  improvement  of  the  fenfes  being 
fubfervient  to  our  intellectual  improvement,  nature  has 
alfo  kindly  attached  much  refined  and  rational  pleafure 
to  the  mental  exertions  j  fo  that  we  are  thus  feduced,  as 
it  were,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  various  extraordinary 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 

It  is  evident  that  nature  has  given  fuch  organs  and 
faculties  to  man,  as  are  calculated  not  only  to  make  him 
live,  but  alfo  to  render  life  agreeable.  Here  too  we 
obtain  a  flight  glimpfe  at  leaf!  of  fome  of  the  final  cau- 
fes  of  the  pleafures  of  fenfe.  But  if  it  be  afked  how  it 
happens,  that  there  are  fuch  wide  diverfitics  between 
our  fenfations,  force  being  by  nature  very  agreeable  to 
all  men,  and  fome  as  difagreeable,  whild  there  are 
others  fo  indifferent,  as  to  give  neither  pleafure  nor  pain, 
we  muff  conlefs,  that  we  can  give  no  fatisfa&cry  anfwer, 
to  drew  hcwT  fo  many  very  different  fenfations  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  kinds  of  impreffions  made  on  certain 
organs  of  the  body,  and  how  all  thefe  different  impref- 
fions  excite  fuch  fenfations  as  fugged:  not  only  conef- 
ponding  perceptions  and  external  qualities,  but  at  the 
lame  time  affcCb  the  mind  with  pleafure,  pain,  trouble, 
anxiety,  or  difgufl.  To  be  fuccefsful  in  thefe  inquiries, 
we  mud  prefuppofe  fame  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  fubfiding  between  the  mind  and  body,  which 
there  is  reafon  to  think  is  placed  beyond  the  'limits  pre¬ 
ferred  by  nature  to  human  refearch. 

lire  pleafure  or  pain  which  conftantly  attends  certain 
fenfations  is  rot  uniform  in  degree,  but  vanes  confider- 
ably,  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  even  in  the 
fame  perfons  at  different  times.  It  is  not  thus  with  the 
fenfations  themfelves.  Thefe  are  always  conftant  and 
uniform.  The  fame  kind  of  impreflion,  when  the  or¬ 
gans  &c.  are  found,  uniformly  and  invariably  produce 
fimilar  fenfations  \  and  thefe  are  as  invariably  followed 
by  the  perception  of  their  own  peculiar  exciting  caufes. 

For  any  particular  impreflion  is  never  known  to  excite 
in  the  fame  perfen  a  new  fenfation,  or  the  perception  of 
an  external  objeCt  different  feem  that  which  itprevioudy 

fuggeded, 
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Senfes.  fuggefted,  excepting  in  cafes  of  difeafe.  And  when  it 
- — y—* w  does  rarely  occur,  as  in  tliofe  who  cannot  diftinguifti  a 
particular  colour,  fmell  or  tafte,  from  certain  others, 
we  uniformly  attribute  it  to  difeafe  or  malconformation. 
Were  we  not  thus  to  have  uniformly  fimilar  fenfations 
and  perceptions  of  external  objedls  from  fimilar  impref- 
iions,  the  fenfes  would  not  be  at  all  fubfervient  to  our 
intellectual  improvement  ^  fmce,  by  giving  different  lef- 
fons  concerning  the  fame  or  fimilar  objedds  at  different 
times,  they  would  render  it  impoflible  for  us  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  any  thing,  or  to  benefit  by  experience. 

The  effects  of  cudom,  which  are  at  all  times  fo  con- 
fiderable  and  evident  with  refped  both  to  the  mind  and 
body,  (as  in  the  cafe  of  particular  organs  or  faculties 
much  improved  by  attention  and  exercife,)  have  little  or 
no  influence  at  all  in  interrupting  or  modifying  this  uni¬ 
formity  in  our  fenfations  and  perceptions.  For  no  found, 
or  properly  organized  perfon  will,  either  naturally  or 
by  cuffom,  ever  miffake  hardnefs  for  ioftnefs,  red  for 
green,  or  fweet  for  bitter.  But  the  influence  of  cuffom 
in  modifying  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  fenfe  is  well 
known  and  confiderable.  For  a  perfon,  who  can  mod: 
accurately  diftinguifh  f.veetnefs  from  fournefs,  will  at 
the  fame  time,  either  by  particular  conformation,  or 
more  frequently  in  confequence  of  ufe  and  habit,  prefer 
wormwood  or  tobacco  to  honey. 

But  although  we  may  defpair  of  being  ever  able  to 
difcover  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  pleafures  and  pains  of 
the  fenfes,  we  may,  however,  advance  a  little  by  ob- 
fervlng  and  regldering  particular  fa6ls.  It  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  of  ufe  to  remark,  that  every  fpecies  of  fenfation, 
if  its  nature  be  otherwife  unchanged,  is  agreeable  or 
di (agreeable  in  proportion  to  its  drength  or  intenfenefi. 
For  there  is  no  fenfation,  however  agreeable,  that  will 
not  become  dilagreeable,  and  even  intolerable,  if  it  be 
immoderately  intenfe-.  Whilft  on  the  contrary,  thofe, 
which  by  their  flrength  and  nature  are  very  troublefome, 
if  rendered  more  mild  and  moderate  become  not  only 
tolerable,  but  agreeable.  Thus,  with  refpe<5!  to  the 
fenfes  it  would  kern,  that  pain  and  pleafure  are  only 
different  degrees  of  the  fame  feeling,  and  when  we  con* 
fider  the  great  varieties  of  which  the  fenfation,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  different  organs,  but  even  of  any  one  of  them,  is 
fufceptible,  and  that  each  degree  of  thefe  may  be  ac* 
compared  with  pleafure  or  pain,  more  or  lefs,  we  mud 
conclude  that  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  fenfe  are  capa¬ 
ble -of  numberlefs  modifications  both  in  degree  and  in 
kind. 

We  frequently  obferve,  that  fenfations  which  were  at 
firll  agreeable,  if  often  repeated,  lofe  their  rclifh, 
though  the  nature  and  drength  of  the  impredions  be 
the  fame  ;  whilft  others  from  being  at  lird  very  difa- 
greeable,  as  the  tafte  of  tobacco  and  opium,  become 
very  pleating,  though  the  nature  and  drength  of  the 
impredions  have  differed  no  change.  lor  the  explana¬ 
tion  offuch  fads  as  thefe  we  mud  have  recourfe  to  the 
effects  of  cuffom.  Thus,  in  both  thefe  oppoffte  cafes, 
t lie  fenfations  from  being  often  repeated,  lofe  part  of 
the  drength,  and  of  the  novelty,  of  courfe,  of  their  firft 
impredions  ;  and,  with  refpecl  to  the  former  indnnee, 
being  unable  to  command  the  attention,  become  in  the 
arfe  of  time  almoft  wholly,  or  altogether  negle&ed, 
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manner,  we  are  unable  to  explain  it  farther,  than  by  ( 
faying,  ftnee  the  fa<ff  is  unqueftionable,  that  fuch  is  the  " 
nature  of  the  human  couditution.  Of  the  efte&s  them- 
felves,  no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt }  and  their  caufes, 
though  at  prefent  unknown,  may  by  time  and  inquiiy 
be  further  developed  and  Amplified.  “  The  labyrinth,” 
fays  Dr  Reid,  t{  may  be  too  intricate,  and  the  thread 
too  fine,  to  be  traced  through  all  its  windings ;  but  if 
we  ftop  where  we  can  trace  it  no  farther,  and  fecure  the 
ground  we  have  gained,  there  is  no  harm  done  \  a 
quicker  eye  may  in  time  trace  it  further.” 

Thefe  principles  are  capable  of  affording  us  dill  far¬ 
ther  explanations.  Why  are  new  fenfations  always  more 
agreeable  and  variety  lo  pleafing  ?  Becaufe  they  fix  the 
attention  more,  and  are  not  as  yet  blunted  by  frequent 
repetition  or  by  habit.  It  is  becaufe  fome  fenfations 
lofe  their  wonted  effe&s  by  cuftom  and  by  repetition, 
that  we  require  dronger  ones,  or  at  lead  dronger  im¬ 
predions  on  the  organs  and  nerves,  to  increafe  or  con¬ 
tinue  our  pleafures.  It  is  alfo  in  confequence  of  their 
becoming  lefs  poignant  through  habit  that  we  neglebf 
fo  many  pleafures,  which  we  hardly  knowr  to  be  iucli, 
till  they  have  flown  for  ever  ;  and  it  is  becaufe  in 
the  morning  of  life  evfcry  thing  has  more  novelty,  and  be¬ 
caufe  habit  hasnot  dedroyed  their  relifn,that  the  pleafures 


of  youth  are  much  more  intenfe  than  thofe  of  age.  The 


whilft  in  tli "  latter  cafe,  from  being  very  oftenfive,  they 
become  highly  agreeable..  But  if  it  be  afked  why, 
habit  and  cuftom  produce  thefe  effefU,  and  in  what 


degree  of  pleafure  is  fimilar  to  that  which  a  blind  man 
would  feci  on  being  made  to  fee,  or  to  that  which  a  man 
would  enjoy  on  fuddenly  acquiring  a  new  fenfitive  fa¬ 
culty,  although  by  long  ufe  and  habit  thefe  pleafures 
are  at  prefent  for  the  mod  part  or  wholly  blotted  away. 

Although  mod  fenfations,  when  drong  and  lively- 
enough  to  make  themfelves  accurately  and  eafily  diftin- 
guiihed,  generally  pleafe  moil,  each  in  its  own  kind  and 
manner  ;  dill,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  pleafure,  dif¬ 
ferent  fenfations  may  pleafe  the  mind  in  various  ways  \  and 
accordingly,  it  is  not  from  the  lull  re  of  the  midday  fun, 
nor  from  the  beautiful  and  lively  appearance  of  all  na¬ 
ture  at  noon,  f'olcly  that  the  eyes  derive  pleafure,  any 
more  than  grand  mufical  founds  are  the  only  things  that 
pleafe  the  ear.  For  w?e  often  contemplate  with  a  very 
different  and  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  pleafure  the 
fublime  and  awfiil  feenes  of  nature,  the  twilight  darknefs 
of  the  fhady  grove,  and  even  the  gloomy  honor  of 
night  itfelf.  We  liden  with  delight  to  the  temped 
fhaking  the  fored,  as  well  as  to  the  gentle  murmurs  of 
the  paffing  dream.  There  is  even  a  time  when  nothing 
gives  fo  much  pleafure  as  darknels,  filence,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  fenfation. 

Amidd  the  great  variety  of  good  and  evil  with  which 
wre  are  eveiy  where  furrounded,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
highed  importance  to  be  able  to  difeern  aright.  This 
we  fliould  be  incapable  of  doing  were  we  not  endowed 
with  agreeable  as  wrell  as  painful  fenfations.  Thefe  ferve 
to  direct  our  choice.  Whatever  contributes  in  any  de¬ 
gree  to  our  prefervation  and. to  the  improvement  of  our 
organs  and  faculties,  is  accompanied  with  pleafure  ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  w?hen  we  are  threatened  with  danger  a 
painful  fenfation  gives  us  the  alarm.  It  is  to  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  this  law  that  wre  are  indebted  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  our  lives,  the  improved  and  vigorous  date  of  our 
faculties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  fmall  portion  o£ 
happinefs  allotted  to  us  by  nature.  “  God,  (fays  a  French 
writer)  having  endowed  man  with  various  faculties,  bo¬ 
dily  as  well  as  inteiledual,  in  order  to  promote  his  hap- 
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pinefs,  alia  vouchfafes  to  con  duel  him  to  this  noble  end, 
not  only  by  the  deductions  of  reafon,  but  alfo  by  the 
force  of  initinCl  and  fenfation,  which  are  more  powerful 
and  efficacious  principles.  Thus  nature,  by  a  fenfation 
of  pain,  inftantaneoufty  apprifes  us  of  what  might  prove 
hurtful  to  us  3  and,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  agreeable 
fenfation,  gently  leads  us  to  whatever  may  tend  to  the 
prefervation  of  our  exiffence,  and  to  the  perfeCt  ftate  of 
our  faculties,  thefe  being  the  two  points  on  which  our 
happinefs  depends.  Our  faculties  can  neither  be  of  ufe, 
nor  difplay  themfelves  farther  than  as  we  exercife  them  ; 
motion  or  aclion  is  therefore  fo  neceffary  to  us,  that 
without  it  we  muff;  inevitably  fink  into  a  deplorable 
flats  of  infenfibility  and  languor.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  we  are  weak  and  limited  creatures,  all  exceffive  and 
violent  aClion  would  impair  and  dellroy  our  organs  3  we 
muff;  therefore  ufe  only  moderate  motion  or  exercife, 
fines  by  thefe  means  the  ure  or  perfeClion  of  our  facul¬ 
ties  is  reconciled  with  our  chief  interefl,  which  is  felf- 
prefervation.  Now  it  is  to  this  happy  medium,  I  mean 
to  a  moderate  exercife  of  our  faculties  that  the  author 
of  our  nature  has  fo  wifely  annexed  pleafure. 

The  pleasures  of  fenfe  are  thus  confined  within  nar¬ 
row  limits  3  for  they  cannot  be  much  increafed  w  ithout 
pain,  or  often  repeated  without  lofing  their  reliffi,  at 
lead  in  a  great  meafure  *,  nor  can  they  be  long  conti¬ 
nued,  partly  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  becaufe  they  ex- 
hauff  the  mind,  or  rather  the  nervous  fyffem.  Hence 
we  lee  that  our  animal  appetites  are  confined  within  a 
narrow  range,  as  is  evident  from  the  effects  of  excefs  in 
eating  and  drinking.  All  our  fenfilive  powders  are  impair¬ 
ed  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  our  intellectual  powers  are 
ftrengihened  and  improved  by  ufe  and  exercife.  And 
in  proportion  as  we  indulge  our  fenfitive  powers,  our  de~ 
fires  of  indulgence  increafe,  whilft  the  pleafures,  which 
are  the  ol-jeCls  of  thefe  dtfircs,  become  tegularly  lefs 
poignant.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  wife  regulations  of  na¬ 
ture  3  for  it  would  feem  as  if  fhe  intended  to  whifper 
gently  to  us  in  this  wTay,  by  means  of  practical  expe¬ 
rience,  that  wre  are  not  bom  folely  for  the  enjoyment  of 
pleafure,  at  lead  not  for  that  of  the  pleafures  of  the  fen- 
fes  ;  for  all  of  them,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  if 
much  indulged,  lead  to  lidlefsnefs  and  difgud,  and  fome- 
times  to  confiderable  pain.  And  indeed,  juft  as  plea¬ 
fure  paffes  thus  readily  into  trouble  and  pain,  fo  does  the 
fudden  ceffation  of  pain,  at  1  aft  when  this  has  been 
confiderable,  produce'often  extraordinary  pleafure.  So 
that  w’e  may  here  apply  the  beautiful  allegory  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Socrates,  “  that  although  pleafure  and  pain  are  con¬ 
trary  in  their  nature,  and  have  their  faces  turned  differ¬ 
ent  ways,  yet  that  .Jupfter  hath  tied  them  fo  together, 
that  he  who  lays  hold  of  the  one  drawrs  the  other  along 
with  it.” 

We  have  jud  faid,  that  the  fudden  ceffation  of  pain, 
at  lead  w’hen  this  has  been  confiderable,  produces  often 
extraordinary  pleafure.  But  this  opinion  feems  to  be 
denied  in  a  late  inquiry  concerning  tade,  “  Among 


the  pleafures  of  fenfe,”  fays  Mr  Knight,  (t  more  parti¬ 
cularly  among  tlioie  belonging  to  touch,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  clais,  winch,  though  anting  from  negative  caufes, 
are  neverihelefs  real  and  polinvc  plealures  :  as  when  we 
gradually  link  from  any  violent  or  exceffive  degree  of 
adion  or  irritation  into  a  lbne  of  tranquillity  and  repute. 
I  fay  gvidua/ty  ;  for  ii  the  ttanlitioii  be  hidden  and  ab¬ 
rupt,  i-  wail  not  be  1  halant  3  the  pleafure  arifiug  from 
the  inverted  adion  of  the  nerves,  and  not  from  the  ut¬ 
ter  ceffation  oi  adion.  From  this  inverted  adion  atifes 
the  gratification  which  we  receive  from  a  cool  breeze, 
wrhtn  the  body  has  been  cxceflively  heated  3  or  from 
the  rocking  of  a  cradle,  or  the  gentle  motion  of  a  boat, 
or  eafy  carriage,  after  having  been  fatigued  with  violent 
exercife.  Such,  too,  is  that  which  twilight,  or  the 
gloomy  {hade  of  a  thicket,  affords  to  the  eye  after  it  has 
been  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  the  mid  day  fun  3  and 
fuch,  like  wife,  is  that  which  the  ear  receives  from  the 
gradual  diminution  of  loudnefs  of  tone  in  mufic.”  That 
pleafure  follows  a  gradual  cefthtion  of  any  violent  ac¬ 
tion  or  irritation,  w’e  mean  not  to  deny  3  but  w?e  are  at 
a  lofs  to  comprehend  liowr  it  follows,  that  the  tranfition 
from  llrong  pain,  if  it  be  fudden  and  abrupt,  will  not 
be  pleafant. 

But  although  the  pleafures  of  fenfe  be  thus  limited, 
thefe  limits  are  very  different  with  refped  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  fenfes.  Some  of  them  are  foon  exhauffed,  and  do 
not  any  longer  diftinguifti  well  the  objeds  that  corre- 
fpond  to  them  3  nor  aie  they  pleafed  with  thofe  objeds 
which  were  at  firft  very  agreeable,  and  which  they  di- 
ftinguiih  with  fufficknt  accuracy  3  whilft  others  conti¬ 
nue  to  perform  their  functions  longer,  and  enjoy  a  more 
continued  pleafure.  Thus  the  fenfes  of  fmell  and  of 
tafte  are  almoft  immediately  lariated  3  the  lenie  of  hear¬ 
ing  more  {lowly;  but  the  fight  is  in  this  rtfped  the  lafl 
of  all  to  be  fatigued  or  fuiaied:  vvl  ilft  the  pleafures 
that  ariie  from  the  exercife  of  our  mental  faculties  are 
by  far- the  moll  durable  of  all.  “  Exercife  of  the  mind 
is  as  neceffary  as  that  of  the  body  to  preferve  our  ex- 
iftence.  The  fenfes  of  other  animals,  being  mere  quick 
than  ours,  are  fufficient  to  dired  them  to  follow  what 
is  agreeable  to  their  nature,  or  to  ftiun  whatever  is  con¬ 
trary  thereto.  But  we  are  endowed  with  reafon  in  or¬ 
der  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  our  fenfes  3  and  pleafure 
prefents  herfelf  as  an  incitement  to  exercife,  in  order  to 
keep  the  mind  from  a  ftate  of  hurtful  inadivity.  Plea¬ 
fure  is  not  only  the  parent  of  fports  and  amufements, 
but  alfo  of  arts  and  fciences :  and  as  the  whole  univerfe 
is,  as  it  were,  forced  by  our  induftry  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  wants  and  d£fires,  w^e  cannot  but  acknowledge  our 
obligation  to  that  law  of  nature,  wdiich  has  annexed  a 
degree  of  pleafure  to  whatever  exercifes  without  fatiguing 
the  mind.  The  pleafure  accompanying  it  is  fometimes 
fo  great  that  it  tranfports  the  very  foul,  fo  that  fhe  feems 
as  it  w^ere  difengaged  from  the  body.  We  know  wdiat 
is  recorded  in  hiftory  concerning  Archimedes  (a),  and 
feveral  other  geometricians  both  ancient  and  modern.  If 

we 


(a)  When  Syracufe  wras  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Marcellus,  Archimedes  wTas  in  his  ftudy,  fo  intent  upon 
fome  geometrical  problems,  that  he  neither  heard  the  clamour  of  the  Romans,  nor  perceived  that  the  city  was  ta¬ 
ken.  In  this  tranfport  of  ftudy  and  contemplation  a  foldier  came  on  him  with  his  drawrn  fwrord  ;  Archimedes,  on 
feeing  him,  befooght  him  to  hold  his  hand  till  he  had  finifhed  the  problem  he  was  about.  But  the  foldier,  deaf  to 
Iiis  intreaty,  ran  him  through  the  body,  although  Marcellus,  upon  entering  the  city,  had  given  orders  that  Archi¬ 
medes  fhould  be  fpared.  3 
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vve  doubt  tbe  truths  of  fuch  faCts,  we  mull  at  lead  ac- 
knowlege  their  probability,  fince  we  meet  every  day 
with  a  number  of  fimilar  examples.  When  we  fee  a 
chefs-player  fo  deeply  immerfed  in  thought  as  to  be  in  a 
manner  loft  to  his  outward  fenfes,  fhould  we  not  ima¬ 
gine  him  to  be  wholly  engrofled  with  the  care  of  his 
own  private  affairs,  or  of  the  public  we.al?  but  the  ob- 
je£l  of  all  this  profound  meditation  is  the  pleafure  of  ex- 
ercifing  the  mind  by  the  movement  of  a  piece  of  ivory. 
From  this  exercife  of  the  mind  alfo  arifes  the  pleafure 
we  fometimes  take  in  refined  and  delicate  fentiments, 
which,  after  the  manner  of  Virgil’s  fhepnerdefs,  ( Et 
fug  it  ad  fa/ices,  fed  fe  cupit  ante  videri ),  are  fometimes 
artfully  concealed,  but  fo  as  to  afford  us  the  pleafure  of 
difcovering  them 

From  fome  of  the  foregoing  remarks  we  alfo  fee  that 


nature  points  out  to  us  the  fuperioiity  and  excellence  of 
our  mental  faculties,  thus  fuggefting  to  us  that  we  ought 
to  cultivate  them  moft,  as  being  our  better  and  our  no¬ 
bler  part,  to  the  cultivation  of  which  that  of  our  fenfi- 
tive  faculties  fhould  be  merely  fubfervient.  But,  al¬ 
though  our  pleafures  are  thus  by  nature  rendered  in  a 
great  degree  independent  of  ourfelves,  ftill  we  have  it 
in  our  power  to  make  them  all  more  durable,  by  vary¬ 
ing  and  mixing  them  with  one  another,  or  by  inlerpo- 
ftng  between  thofe  that  are  very  agreeable  others  that 
are  lefs  pleaftng,  fo  as  that  no  individual  pleafure  fliall 
be  in  excefs. 

Beftdes  the  circumftances  already  noticed,  there  are 
others  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  have  alfo  confi- 
derable  influence  on  the  pleafures  of  the  fenfes  j  fuch  as 
different  conditions  of  the  whole  body,  particularly  of 
the  nerves,  or  of  certain  organs  or  funCHons,  to  which 
functions  fome  organs  of  fenfe,  and  perhaps  even  the 
fenfation  of  thefe,  are  in  a  great  mealure  fubfervient. 
This  is  one  of  the  caufes  why  many  pleafures,  which 
we  cultivate  with  all  our  might,  cannot  be  immortal. 
If  a  perfon  be  thirfty,  fpring  water  is  nedlar  to  him  ;  if 
hungry,  any  kind  of  food  is  agreeable,  even  the  fmell  of 
food  is  grateful.  To  a  man  in  a  heat,  or  in  a  fever, 
cold  is  pleafing  ;  and  to  one  in  a  cold  fit  nothing  is  fo 
agreeable  as  heat.  To  thefe  fame  perfons,  at  other 
times,  fo  far  are  thefe  things  from  being  agreeable,  that 
they  are  often  difgufling.  The  moft  decided  glutton 
cannot  always  relifh  a  fumptuous  feaft. 

Beftdes  the  fenfations  excited  by  external  objedls,  there 
are  others  alfo  which  caufe  pain  and  pleafure.  If  the 
adlion  of  the  mufcles  be  ftrong,  eafy,  and  cheerful,  and 
not  continued  fo  as  to  fatigue  us,  it  caufes  pleafure.  On 
the  contrary,  when  this  adlion  is  attended  with  a  fenfe 
cf  liftleffriefs,  laffitude,  difliculLy,  and  debility,  it  cau¬ 
fes  pain  more  or  lefs.  In  fine,  various  ftates  and  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  fuch  as  the  exercife  of  memory,  ima¬ 
gination,  and  judgement,  nearly  for  ftmilar  reafons,  are 
fometimes  painful,  at  other  times  agreeable.  “  Animi 
affedlus,  qui  modici  gratd  excitant,  vehementes,  aut 
graves  et  diuturni,  hujus  pariter  ac  corporis  vires 
frangunt  •,  hominem  interdum  ftatim  extinguunt,  fte- 
pius  longa  valetudine  macerant.  Somni  etiam,  quo 
ad  exhauftas  vires  reficiendas  egemus,  excelfns,  vel  de- 
feClus,  et  animo  et  corpori  nocet.” — “  Defidia,  five 
animi  five  corporis,  utriufque  vires  languefcunt :  ni- 
mia  exercitatione  baud  minus  lseduntur.  Statuit  enim 
provida  rerum  parens,  ut  ftngularum  partium,  et  uni- 
verft  corporis  animique  vires  ufu  roborentur  et  acu'an- 
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tur  j  et  huic  iterum  certos  fines  pofuit :  ita  ut  neque  Semes, 
quem  voluit  natura  ufus  impune  otnittatur,  neque  ultra  ' 
modum  intendatur 

“  Of  fuch  fenfations  and  feelings  as  are  agreeable  < 
difagreeable,  we  may  remark,”  fays  Dr  Reid,  ,e  that 
they  differ  much,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  and 
in  dignity.  Some  belong  to  the  animal  part  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes  :  others  be¬ 


long  to  the  rational  and  moral  part.  The  firft 


are 

The 


more  properly  called  fenfations ,  the  laft  feelings , 

French  word  fentiment  is  common  to  both.” 

“  The  Author  of  nature,  in  the  diftribution  of  agree¬ 
able  and  painful  feelings,  hath  wifely  and  benevolently 
confulted  the  good  of  the  human  fpecies )  and  hath  even 
fhewn  us,  by  the  fame  means,  what  tenor  of  conduct 
we  ought  to  hold.  For,  frfi,  The  painful  fenfations  of 
the  animal  kind  are  admonitions  to  avoid  what  would 
hurt  us }  and  the  agreeable  fenfations  of  this  kind  in¬ 
vite  us  to  thofe  a&ions  that  are  neceffary  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  kind.  Secondly,  By 
the  fame  means  nature  invites  us  to  moderate  bodily 
exercife,  and  admonifhes  us  to  avoid  idlenefs  and  in¬ 
activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  excefiive  labour  and 
fatigue  upon  the  other.  Thirdly,  The  moderate  exer¬ 
cife  of  all  our  rational  powers  gives  pleafure.  Fourthly , 
Every  fpecies  of  beauty  is  beheld  with  pleafure,  and 
every  fpecies  of  deformity  witli  difguft  ;  and  we  fliall 
find  all  that  we  call  beautiful,  to  be  fomething  eftim- 
able,  or  ufeful  in  itfelf,  or  a  fign  of  fomething  that  is 
eftimable  or  ufeful.  Fifthly,  The  benevolent  affections 
are  all  accompanied  with  an  agreeable  feeling,  the 
malevolent  with  the  contrary.  And,  Sixthly ,  The  high- 
eft,  the  nobleft  and  moft  durable  pleafure  is  that  of  do¬ 
ing  well  and  afting  the  part  that  becomes  us  $  and  the 
moft  bitter  and  painful  fentiment  is  the  anguifh  and  re- 
morfe  of  a  guilty  confcience.”  Thefe  obfervations 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  nature  in  the  diftribu¬ 
tion  of  our  painful  and  agreeable  fenfations  and  feelings 
are  fo  well  illuftrated  by  the  elegant  and  judicious  au¬ 
thor  of  Theorie  des  Sentiments  agre  ables,  that  we  deem 
ifcninneceffary  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  this  fub- 
jeCk  (See  Happiness  and  Pleasure.)  A  little  re¬ 
flection  may  fatisfy  us,  that  the  number  and  variety  of 
cur  fenfations  and  feelings  are  prodigious.  For,  to 
omit  all  thofe  which  accompany  our  appetites,  pafiions, 
and  affections,  our  moral  fentiments  and  fentiments  of 
tafte,  even  our  external  fenfes,  furnith  a  great  variety  of 
fenfations  differing  in  kind,  and  almoft  in  every  kind  an 
endlefs  variety  of  degrees.  Every,  variety  we  difeern, 
with  regard  to  tafte,  fmell,  found,  colour,  heat,  and  cold, 
and  in  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  is  indicated  by  a 
fenfation  correfponding  to  it. 

The  moft  general  and  the  moft  important  divifion  of 
our  fenfations  and  feelings  is  into  the  agreeable,  the  dif¬ 
agreeable,  and  the  indifferent.  Every  thing  we  call 
pleafure,  happinefs,  or  enjoyment,  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  every  thing  we  call  mifery,  pain,  or 
uneafinefs,  is  fenfation  or  feeling :  For  no  man  can  for 
the  prefent  be  more  happy,  or  more  miferable,  than  he 
feels  himfelf  to  be.  He  cannot  be  deceived  with  regard 
to  the  enjoyment  or  fuffering  of  the  prefent  moment. 

But,  beftdes  the  fenfations  that  are  agreeable  or  dif¬ 
agreeable,  there  is  ftill  a  greater  number  that  are  indif¬ 
ferent.  To  thefe  we  give  fo  little  attention,  that  they 
hav^  no  name,  and  are  immediately  forgotten  as  if  they 
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had  never  been  5  it  even  requires  attention  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  minds  to  be  convinced  of  their  exigence. 
For  this  end  we  may  obferve,  that  to  a  good  ear  every 
human  voice  is  diftinguifhable  from  all  others.  Some 
voices  are  pleafant,  fome  difagreeable  ;  but  the  far 
greater  part  cannot  be  faid  to  4e  one  or  the  other.  The 
fame  thing  may  be  faid  of  other  founds,  and  no  lefs  of 
taftes,  fmeils,  and  colours  •  and  if  we  confider,  that  our 
fenfes  are  in  continual  exercife  while  we  are  awake, 
that  fome  fenfation  attends  every  objeft  they  prefent  to 
us,  and  that  familiar  objects  feldom  raife  any  emotion 
pleafant  or  painful  $  we  (hall  fee  reafon,  befides  the 
agreeable  and  difagreeable,  to  admit  a  third  clafs  of  fen- 
fations,  that  may  be  called  indifferent.  But  thefe  fen- 
fations^  that  are  indifferent  are  far  from  being  ufelefs. 
They  ferve  as  figns  to  diftinguifh  things  that  differ  ; 
and  the  information  we  have  concerning  things  external 
comes  by  thefe  means.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  not  a  mu- 
fical  ear  fo  as  to  receive  pleafure  from  the  harmony  or 
melody  of  founds,  he  would  flill  find  the  fenfe  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  great  utility.  Though  founds  gave  him  neither 
pleafure  nor  pain,  of  themfelves,  they  would  give  him 
much  ufeful  information  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
the  fenfations  we  have  by  all  the  other  fenfes. 

SENSIBLE  NOTE,  in  Mujic ,  is  that  which  confti- 
iutes  a  third  major  above  the  dominant,  and  a  femi- 
tone  beneath  the  tonic.  <SV,  or  B,  is  the  fenfible  note 
in  the  tone  of  lit  or  C  fol  %  ;  or  G  (harp,  in  the  tone  of 
la  or  A. 

They  call  it  the  fenfible  note  on  this  account,  that  it 
caufes  to  be  perceived  the  tone  or  natural,  feries  of  the 
key  and  the  tonic  itfelf  ;  upon  which,  after  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  the  fenfible  note  taking  the  (horteft 
road,  is  under  a  necefiity  of  rifmg ;  which  has  made 
fome  authors  treat  this  fenfible  note  as  a  major  diffo- 
nance,  for  want  of  obferving,  that  diffonance,  being  a 
relation,  cannot  be  conftituted  unlefs  by  two  notes  be¬ 
tween  which  it  fubfiffs. 

It  is  not  meant  that  the  fenfible  note  is  the  feventhof 
the  tone,  becaufe,  in  the  minor  mode,  this  feventh  can¬ 
not  be  a  fenfible  note  but  in  afeending  ;  for,  in  defend¬ 
ing,  it  is  at  the  diftance  of  a  full  note  from  the  tonic, 
and  of  a  third  minor  from  the  dominant. 

SENSIBILITY,  is  a  nice  and  delicate  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  very  near¬ 
ly  allied  to  tafle  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  feems  to 
depend  upon  the  organization  of  the  nervous  fvfiem. 
It  is  capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experien¬ 
ced  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  civilized  than  in  favage 
nations,  and  among  perfons  liberally  educated  than 
among  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  The  man  who 
has  cultivated  any  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  much  quicker- 
and  more  exquifite  perception  of  beauty  and  deformity 
in  the  execution  of  that  art,  than  another  of  equal  or 
even  greater  natural  powers,  who  has  but  cafually  in- 
fpefled  its  productions.  He  who  has  been  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  that  decorum  of  manners  which  characterizes 
the  polite  part  of  the  woild,  perceives  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  the  fmalleft  deviation  from  it,  and  feels  himfelf  al¬ 
moft  as  much  hurt  by  behaviour  harmlefs  in  itfelf,  as  by 
the  greffeft  rudenefs  ;  and  the  man  who  has  long  pro¬ 
ceeded  (teadily  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  often  painted 
to  himfelf  the  deformity  of  vice,  and  the  mi  feries  of 
which  it  is  productive,  is  more  quickly  alarmed  at  any 
deviation  from  reflitude,  than  another  who,  though  his 
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life  has  been  ftained  by  no  crime,  has  yet  thought  lefs  Senfibility. 
upon  the  principles  of  virtue  and  confequences  of  vice.  v— ~ ’ 

Every  thing  which  can  be  called  fenfibility,  and  is 
not  born  with  man,  may  be  refolved  into  affociation, 
and  is  to  be  regulated  accordingly ;  for  fenfibilities  may 
be  acquired  which  are  inimical  to  happinefs  and  to  the 
praCtice  of  virtue.  The  man  is  not  to  be  envied  who 
has  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  the  forms  of  polite  addrefs 
as  to  be  hurt  by  the  unaffcCted  language  and  manners  of 
the  honed  peafant,  with  whom  he  may  have  occafion 
to  tranfaCt  bufinefs  ;  nor  is  he  likely  to  acquire  much 
ufeful  knowledge  who  has  fo  feduloufiy  ftudied  the 
beauties  of  compofition  as  to  be  unable  to  read  without 
difguft  a  book  of  fcience  or  of  hiitory,  of  which  the  Ryle 
comes  not  up  to  his  flandard  of  perfection.  That  fen- 
fibiiity  which  we  either  have  from  nature,  or  neceffarily 
acquire,  of  the  miferies  of  others,  is  of  the  greateft  ule 
when  properly  regulated,  as  it  powerfully  impels  us 
to  relieve  their  diftrefs  ;  but  if  it  by  any  means  become 
fo  exquifite  as  to  make  us  fliun  the  fight  of  mifery,  it 
counteracts  the  end  for  which  it  was  implanted  in  our 
nature,  and  only  deprives  us  of  happinefs,  while  it  con¬ 
tributes  nothing  to  the  good  of  others.  Indeed  there 
is  reafon  to  believe  that  all  fuch  extreme  fenfibilities  are 
felfifh  affeCtations,  employed  as  apologies  for  withholding 
from  the  miferable  that  relief  which  it  is  in  our  power 
to  give  ;  for  there  is  not  a  fad  better  eftablifhed  in  the 
fcience  of  human  nature,  than  that  pafllve  perceptions 
grow  gradually  weaker  by  repetition,  while  active  ha¬ 
bits  daily  acquire  ftrength. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  a  literary  man  to  culti¬ 
vate  his  tafle,  becaufe,  it  is  the  fource  of  much  elegant 
and  refined  pleafure,  (fee  Taste)  ;  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
gree  of  faffidioufnefs  which  renders  that  pleafure  impof- 
fible  to  be  obtained,  and  is  the  certain  indication  of  ex¬ 
piring  letters.  It  is  neceffary  to  fubmk  to  the  artificial 
rules  of  politenefs,  for  they  tend  to  promote  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  fcciety.  and  are  fometimes  a  ufeful  fub- 
flitute  for  moral  virtue  ;  but  he  wht>  with  refpeCI  to 
them  has  fo  much  lenfibility  as  to  be  difguffed  with  all 
whole  manners  are  not  equally  polifhed  with  his  own,  is 
a  very  troublefome  member  of  fociety.  It  is  every  man’s 
duty  to  cultivate  his  moral  fenfibilities,  fo  as  to  make 
them  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  were 
given  to  him  ;  but  if  he  either  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel, 
the  miferies  of  others  to  fo  exquifite  a  degree  as  to  be 
unable  to  afford  them  the  relief  which  they  have  a  right 
to  expcCf,  his  fenfibilities  are  of  no  good  tendency. 

That  the  man  of  true  fenfibility  has  more  pains  and 
more  pleafures  than  the  callous  wretch,  is  univeifally  ad¬ 
mitted,  as  well  as  that  his  enjoyments  and  fufferings  are 
more  exquifite  in  their  kinds  ;  and  as  no  man  lives  for 
himfelf  alone,  no  man  will  acknowledge  his  want  of 
fenfibility,  or  exprefs  a  wifh  that  his  heart  were  callous. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  fome  moment  to  diflinguifii 
real  fenfibilities  from  ridiculous  affe&ations ;  thefe  which 
tend  to  increafe  the  fum  of  human  happinefs  from  fuch 
as  have  a  contrary  tendency’;  and  to  cultivate  them  all  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to. make  them  anfwer  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  implanted  in  us  by  the  beneficent  Au¬ 
thor  of  nature.  This  can  be  done  only  by  watching 
over  them  as  over  other  affociations,  (fee  Metaphysics, 

N°  98.)  ;  for  excefiive  fenfibility,  as  it  is  not  the  gift 
of  nature,  is  the  bane  of  human  happinefs.  “  Too  much 
tendernefs  (as  liouffeau  well  obferves)  proves  the  bitter- 
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S-nfitlve.  eft  curfe  inftead  of  the  moft  fruitful  blefling  ;  vexation 
and  difappointment  are  its  certain  confequences.  T he 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  feafons,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  fun,  or  thicknels  of  the  fogs,  are  fo 
many  moving  fprings  to  the  unhappy  poffeffor,  and  he 
becomes  the  wanton  fport  of  their  arbitration.” 

SENSITIVE-plant,  See  Mimosa,  Dion^ea,  and 
Hedysarum,  Botany  Index 

The  fenfitive  plants  are  well  known  to  poffsfs  a  kind 
of  motion,  by  which  the  leaves  and  ftalks  are  contracted 
and  fall  down  on  being  (lightly  touched,  or  fhaken  with 
fome  degree  of  violence. 

The  contraction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the 
fenfitive  plant  when  touched,  is  a  very  Angular  phenome¬ 
non.  Different  hypothefes  have  been  formed  by  bota- 
nifts  in  order  to  explain  it  ;  but  we  are  difpofed  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  thefe  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from 
analogical  reafoning  than  from  a  collection  of  faCts  and 
obfervations.  We  (hall  therefore  give  an  account  of  all 
the  important  faCts  which  we  have  been  able  to  colleCt 
upon  this  curious  fubjeCt  ;  and  then  draw  fuch  conclu- 
fions  as  obvioufly  refult  from  them,  without,  however,  at¬ 
tempting  to  fupport  any  old,  or  to  eftablifti  a  new,  hy¬ 
pothecs. 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  touch  the  leaf  of  a  healthy  fenfi¬ 
tive  plant  fo  delicately  that  it  will  not  immediately  col- 
lapfe,  the  foliola  or  little  leaves  moving  at  their  bafe 
till  they  come  into  contaCl,  and  then  applying  tjiem- 
felves  clofe  together.  If  the  leaf  be  touched  with  a 
little  more  force,  the  oppofite  leaf  will  exhibit  the  fame 
appearance.  If  a  little  more  force  be  applied,  the  par¬ 
tial  footftalks  bend  down  towards  the  common  foot¬ 
ftalk  from  which  they  iffue,  making  with  it  a  more  acute 
angle  than  before.  If  the  touch  be  more  violent  (till, 
all  the  leaves  fituated  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  one 
that  has  been  touched  will  inftantly  collapfe,  and  the 
partial  footftalk  will  approach  the  common  footftalk  to 
which  it  is  attached,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  partial 
footftalk  of  the  leaf  approaches  the  ftem  or  branch 
from  which  it  iffues  ;  fo  that  the  whole  plant,  from  ha¬ 
ving  its  branches  extended,  will  immediately  appear  like 
a  weeping  birch. 

2.  Thefe  motions  of  the  plant  are  performed  by  means 
of  three  diftinft  and  fenfible  articulations.  The  firft, 
that  of  the  foliola  or  lobes  to  the  partial  footftalk  ;  the 
fecond,  that  of  the  partial  footftalk  to  the  common  one; 
the  third,  that  of  the  common  footftalk  to  the  trunk. 
The  primary  motion  of  all  which  is  the  doling  of  the 
leaf  upon  the  partial  footftalk,  which  is  performed  in 
a  fimilar  manner,  and  by  a  fimilar  articulation.  This, 
however,  is  much  lefs  vifible  than  the  others.  Thefe 
motions  are  wholly  independent  on  one  another,  as  may 
be  proved  by  experiment.  It  appears  that  if  the  par¬ 
tial  footftalks  are  moved,  and  collapfe  toward  the  petiofi, 
or  thefe  toward  the  trunk,  the  little  leaves,  whofe 
motion  is  ufually  primary  to  thefe,  fliould  be  affe&ed 
alfo  ;  yet  experiment  proves  that  it  is  poffible  to  touch 
the  footftalks  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  affed  them  only, 
and  make  them  apply  themfelves  to  the  trunk,  while 
the  leaves  feel  nothing  of  the  touch  ;  but  this  cannot 
be,  unlefs  the  footftalks  are  fo  difpofed  as  that  they  can 
fall  to  the  trunk,  without  fuffering  their  leaves  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  plant  in  their  paffage,  becaufe,  if  they  do, 
they  are  immediately  affefted. 

3.  Winds  and  heavy  rains  make  the  leaves  of  the  Fen- 
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fitive  plant  contraft  and  clofe;  but  no  fuch  effect  is  Smfitive. 
produced  from  flight  ffiowers. 

At  night,  or  when  expofed  to  much  cold  in  the 
day,  the  leaves  meet  and  clofe  in  the  fame  manner  as 
when  touched,  folding  their  upper  furfaces  together, 
and  in  part  over  each  other,  like  feales  or  tiles,  fo  as  to 
expofe  as  little  as  poffible  of  the  upper  furface  to  the 
air.  The  oppofite  fides  of  the  leaves  (foliola)  do  not 
come  clofe  together  in  the  night,  for  when  touched  they 
apply  themfelves  clofer  together.  Dr  Darwin  kept  a 
fenfitive  plant  in  a  dark  place  for  fome  hours  after  day¬ 
break  ;  the  leaves  and  footftalks  were  collapfed  as  in 
its  moft  profound  fleep  ;  and,  on  expofing  it  to  the  light, 
above  20  minutes  paffed  before  it  was  expanded. 

5.  In  the  month  of  Auguft,  a  fenfitive  plant  was 
carried  in  a  pot  out  of  its  ufual  place  into  a  dark  cave, 
the  motion  that  it  received  in  the  carriage  (hut  up  its* 
leaves,  and  they  did  not  open  till  24  hours  afterwards  ; 
at  this  time  they  became  moderately  open,  but  were  af¬ 
terwards  fubjedt  to  no  changes  at  night  or  morning,  but 
remained  three  days  and  nights  with  their  leaves  in  the 
fame  moderately  open  ftate.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
they  were  brought  out  again  into  the  air,  and  there  re¬ 
covered  their  natural  periodical  motions,  {hutting  every 
night,  and  opening  every  morning,  as  naturally  and  as 
ftrongly  as  if  the  plant  liad  not  been  in  this  forced  ftate  * 
and  while  in  the  cave,  it  was  obferved  to  be  very  little 
lefs  affedted  with  the  touch  than  when  abroad  in  the 
open  air, 

6.  The  great  heats  of  fummer,  when  there  is  open 
funftiine  at  noon,  affedl  the  plant  in  fome  degree  like 
cold,  caufing  it  to  ftiut  up  its  leaves  a  little,  but  never 
in  any  very  great  degree.  The  plant,  however,  is  leaft: 
of  all  affedled  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
that  is  confequently  the  propereft  time  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  on  it.  A  branch  of  the  fenfitive  plant  cut  off, 
and  laid  by,  retains  yet  its  property  of  (hutting  up  and 
opening  in  the  morning  for  fome  days ;  and  it  holds  it 
longer  if  kept  with  one  end  in  water,  than  if  left  to 
dry  more  fuddenly. 

7.  The  leaves  only  of  the  fenfitive  plant  (hut  up  in  the 
night,  not  the  branches ;  and  if  it  be  touched  at  this 
time,  the  branches  are  affedled  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  the  day,  (hutting  up,  or  approaching  to  the  (lalk  or 
trunk,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  often  with  more  force. 

It  is  of  no  confequence  what  the  fubftance  is  with  which 
the  plant  is  touched,  it  anfwers  alike  to  all ;  but  there 
may  be  obferved  a  little  fpot,  diftinguiffiable  by  its  paler 
colour  in  the  articulations  of  its  leaves,  where  the  great- 
eft  and  niceft  fenfibility  is  evidently  placed. 

8.  Duhamel  having  obferved,  about  the  ijth.of 
September,  in  moderate  weather,  the  natural  motion 
of  a  branch  of  a  fenfitive  plant,  remarked,  that  at  nine 
in  the  morning  it  formed  with  the  ftem  an  angle  of  100 
degrees  ;  at  noon,  1 1 2  degreees  ;  at  three  afternoon,  it 
returned  to  ICO ;  and  after  touching  the  branch,  the 
angle  was  reduced  to  90.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  it  had  mounted  to  112  ;  and,  at  eight  at  nighty  it 
defeended  again,  without  being  touched,  to  90.  The 
day  after,  in  finer  weather,  the  fame  branch,  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  made  an  angle  of  135  degrees  with  the 
ftem  ;  after  being  touched,  the  angle  was  diminifiied  to 
80  ;  an  hour  after,  it  rofe  again  to  135;  being  touch¬ 
ed  a  fecond  time,  it  defeended  again  to  So  ;  an  hour 
and  a  half  after,  it  had  rifen  to  1 45  ?  and  on  being 
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■  Senfitive.  touched  a  third  time,  defcended  to  135  •  and  remained 
in  that  pofition  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
being  touched  a  fourth  time  it  fell  to  no. 

9.  The  parts  of  the  plants  which  have  collapfed  af¬ 
terwards  unfold  themfelves,  and  return  to  their  former 
expanded  (late.  The  time  required  for  that  purpofe 
vanes,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant,  the  feafen 
of  the  year,  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  (late  of  the  at- 
mofphere.  Sometimes  half  an  hour  is  requifite,  lcme- 

*  times  only  ten  minutes.  The  order  in  which  the  parts 
recover  themfelves  varies  in  like  manner  :  fometimes  it 
is  the  common  footflalk  ;  fometimes  the  rib  to  which 
the  leaves  are  attached  ;  and  fometimes  the  leaves  them¬ 
felves  are  expanded,  before  the  other  parts  have  made 
any  attempt  to  be  reinftated  in  their  former  pofition. 

10.  If,  without  (baking  the  other  fmaller  leaves,  we 
cut  off  the  hair  of  a  leaf  or  lobe  belonging  to  the  lad 
pair,  at  the  extremity  or  fummit  of  a  wing,  the  leaf 
cut,,  and  its  antagoniff,  that  is  to  fay,  the  firft  pair, 
begin  to  approach  each  other  ;  then  the  fecond,  and  fo 
on  fucceflively,  till  all  the  leffer  leaves,  or  lobes  of  that 
wing,  have  collapfed  in  like  manner.  Frequently,  af¬ 
ter.  12  or  13  feconds,  the  lobes  of  the  other  wings, 
which  were  not  immediately  affebted  by  the  flroke,  (hut  • 
whilft  the  (talk  and  its  wing,  beginning  at  the  bottom, 
and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  top,  gradually  recover 
themfelves.  If,  inftead  of  one  of  the  leffer  extreme 
leaves,  we  cut  off  one  belonging  to  the  pair,  that  is  next 
the  footflalk,  its  antagoniff  (huts,  as  do  the  other  pairs 
fucceffively,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  If  all  the 
leaves  of  one  fide  of  a  wing  be  cut  off,  the  oppofite 
leaves  are  not  affedled,  but  remain  expanded.  With 
forne  addr.efs,  it  is  poffible  even  to  cut  off  a  branch 
without  hurting  the  leaves,  or  making  them  fall.  The 
common  footflalk  of  the  winged  leaves  being  cut  as 
far  as  three-fourths  of  its  diameter,  all  the  parts  which 
hang  down  collapfe,  but  quickly  recover  without  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  differed  any  confiderable  violence  by 
the  (hock.  An  incifion  being  made  into  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branches  to  the  depth  of  one  half  the  diameter, 
the  branches  iituated  betwixt  the  feblion  and  the  root 
will  fall  down  5  thofe  above  the  incifion  remain  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  leffer  leaves  continue  open  5  but  this  di- 
reblion  is  foon  deftroyed,  by  cutting  off  one  of  the 
lobes  at  the  extremity,  as  was  obferved  above.  Laffly, 
a  whole  wing  being  cut  off  with  precaution  near  its  in- 
fertion  into  the  common  footflalk,  the  other  wings  are 
not  affebled  by  it,  and  its  own  lobes  do  not  (hut.  No 
motion  enfues  from  piercing  the  branch  with  a  needle  or 
other  fharp  inffrument. 

II.  If  the  end  of  one  of  the  leaves  be  burned  with 
the  (lame  of  a  candle,  or  by  a  burning  glafs,  or  by 
touching  it  with  hot  iron,  it  clofes  up  in  a  moment,  and 
the  oppofite  leaf  does  the  fame,  and  after  that  the 
whole  feries  of  leaves  on  each  fide  of  the  partial  or 
little  footflalk  ;  then  the  footflalk  itfelf;  then  the  branch 
or  common  footflalk  ;  all  do  the  fame,  if  the  burning 
has  been  in  a  fufficient  degree.  This  proves  that  there 
is  a  very  nice  communication  between  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  by  means  of  which  the  burning,  which  only 
is  applied  to  the  extremity  of  one  leaf,  diffufes  its  influ¬ 
ence  through  every  part  of  the  fnrub.  If  a  drop  of 
aquafortis  be  carefully  laid  upon  a  leaf  of  the  fenfitive 
plant,  fo  as  not  to  (hake  it  in  the  lead,  the  leaf  does 
not  begin  to  move  till  the  acrid  liquor  corrodes  the  fub- 
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(lance  of  it ;  but  at  that  time,  not  only  that  particular 
leaf,  but  all  the  leaves  placed  on  the  fame  footflalk,1 
dole  themfelves  up.  I  he  vapour  of  burning  fulphur 
has  alfo  this  effe£l  on  many  leaves  at  once,  according  as 
they  are  moie  or  lefs  expofed  to  it  5  but  a  bottle  of 
very  acrid  and  fulphureous  fpirit  of  vitriol,  placed 
under  the  branches  unffopped,  produces  no  fuch  effefl. 
Wetting  tile  leaves  with  fpirit  of  wine  has  been  obferved 
alfo  to  have  no  effe£l,  nor  the  rubbing  oil  of  almonds 
over  them  j  though  this  laft  application  deffrovs  many 
plants.  J 

^  From  the  preceding  experiments  the  following  con- 
ciufions  may  be  fairly  drawn  :  1.  The  contraction  of 
the  parts  of  the  fenfitive  plant  is  occafioned  by  an  exter¬ 
nal  loice,  and  the  contraction  is  in  proportion  to  the 
force.  2.  All  bodies  which  can  exert  any  force  affect 
the  fenfitive  plant  5  fome  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation, 
as  the  wind,  rain,  &c.  \  forae  by  chemical  influence,  as 
heat  and  cold.  3.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  greater  effet  than  an  incifion  or  cutting  off  a 
part,  or  by  applying  heat  or  cold. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  thefe  curious 
phenomena.  Dr  Darwin,  in  the  notes  to  his  admired 
poem,  entitled,  The  Botanic  Garden ,  lays  it  down  as  a 
Principle,  that  “  the  deep  of  animals  confiffs  in  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  voluntary  motion  5  and  as  vegetables  are  fub- 
jeeff  to  deep  as  well  as  animals,  there  is  reafon  to  con¬ 
clude  (fays  he)  that  the  various  aCtion  of  doling  their 
petals  and  foliage  may  be  juftly  aferibed  to  a  voluntaiy 
power  5  for  without  the  faculty  of  volition  deep  would 
not  have  been  neceffary  to  them.”  Whether  this  defi¬ 
nition  of  deep  when  applied  to  animals  be  juft,  we  drall 
not  inquire  j  but  it  is  evident  the  fuppofed  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  deep  of  animals  and  the  deep  of  plants  has 
led  Dr  Darwin  to  admit  this  adonifhing  conclufion,  that 
plants  have  volition.  As  volition  prefuppofes  a  mind  or 
foul,  it  were  to  be  widied  that  he  had  given  us  fome  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  foul, 
which  can  think  and  will.  We  fufpeCl,  however,  that 
this  vegetable  foul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  mechani¬ 
cal  or  chemical  one  5  for  it  is  affe&cd  by  external  forces 
uniformly  in  the  fame  way,  its  volition  is  merely  padive, 
and  never  makes  any  fuccefsful  refiftance  againft  thofe 
caufes  by  which  it  is  influenced.  All  this  is  a  mere 
abufe  of  words.  The  deep  of  plants  is  a  metaphorical 
expredion,  and  has  not  the  lcaft  refemblance  to  the 
deep  of  animals.  Plants  are  faid  to  deep  when  the 
dowers  or  leaves  are  contra&ed  or  folded  together  j  but 
we  never  heard  that  there  is  any  fimilar  contradlion  in 
the  body  of  an  animal  during  deep. 

The  fibres  of  vegetables  have  been  compared  with 
the  mufcles  of  animals,  and  the  motions  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  have  been  fuppofed  the  fame  with  mufcular  motion. 

, Between  the  fibres  of  vegetables  and  the  mufcles  of  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  there  is  not  the  lead  fimilarity.  If  mufcles 
be  cut  through,  fo  as  to  be  feparated  from  the  joints 
to  which  they  are  attached,  their  powers  are  completely 
deftroyed  j  but  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  vegetable  fibres. 
The  following  very  ingenious  experiment,  which  was 
communicated  to  us  by  a  refpedlable  member  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  is  decifive  on  this  ’  fubjedl. 
He  feledled  a  growing  poppy  at  that  period  of  its 
growth,  before  unfolding,  when  the  head  and  neck  are 
bent  down  aimed  double.  Pie  cut  the  ftalk  where  it 
was  curved  half  through  on  the  under  fide,  and  half 
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-Sentence,  through  at  a  fniall  diftance  on  the  upper  fide,  and  half 
through  in  the  middle  point  between  the  two  feCtions, 
fo  that  the  ends  of  the  fibres  were  feparated  from  the 
Italic-.  Notwithftanding  thefe  feveral  cuttings  on  the 
neck,  the  poppy  raifed  its  head,  and  affumed  a  more 
ereCt  pofition.  There  is,  therefore,  a  complete  diftinc- 
tion  between  mufcular  motion  and  the  motions  of  a  plant, 
for  no  motion  can  take  place  in  the  limb  of  an  animal 
when  the  mufcles  of  that  limb  are  cut. 

In  fine,  we  look  upon  all  attempts  to  explain  the 
motions  of  plants  as  abfurd,  and  all  reafoning  from  fup- 
pofed  analogy  between  animals  and  vegetables  as  the 
i’ource  of  wild  conjecture,  and  not  of  found  philofophy. 
We  view  the  contraction  and  expanfion  of  the  fenfitive 
plant  in  the  fame  light  as  we  do  gravitation,  chemical 
attraction,  eleCtricity,  and  magnetifm,  as  a  lingular  fact, 
tlie  circumltances  of  which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted 
with,  but  muft  defpair  of  underftanding  its  caufe. 

What  has  been  faid  under  this  article  chiefly  refers  to 
the  tnimofa  fenftha  and  pudica .  For  a  full  account  of 
the  motions  of  vegetables  in  general,  fee  Vegetable  Mo¬ 
tion,  under  the  article  Motion". 

SENTENCE,  in  Law ,  a  judgement  paffed  in  court 
by  the  judge  in  fome  procefs,  either  civil  or  criminal. 
See  Judgement. 


.  Sentence,  in  Grammar ,  denotes  a  period,  or  a  fet 
of  words  comprehending  fome  perfeCt  fenfe  or  fenti- 
inent  of  the  mind.  The  bufinefs  of  pointing  is  to  di- 
Itingulfh  the  feveral  parts  and  members  of  fentences,  fo 
as  to  render  the  fenfe  thereof  as  clear,  diftinCt,  and  full 
as  poflible.  See  Punctuation. 

In  every  fentence  there  are  two  parts  neceffarily  re¬ 
quired  j  a  noun  for  the  fubjeCt,  and  a  definite  verb  : 
whatever  is  found  more  than  thefe  two,  affeCts  one  of 
them,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  intervention  of  fome 
other,  whereby  the  firft  is  affe&ed. 

Again,  every  fentence  is  either  fimple  or  compound  : 
a  fimple  fentence  is  that  confining  of  one  fingle  fub- 
jed,  and  one  finite  verb. —  A  compound  fentence  con¬ 
tains  feveral  fubjeCts  and  finite  verbs,  either  exprefsly 
or  implicitly. 

A  fimple  fentence  needs  no  point  or  diftinCHon  \  only 
a  period  to  clofe  it  :  as,  “  A  good  man  loves  virtue 
for  itfelf.” — In  fuch  a  fentence,  the  feveral  adjuncts  af- 
fedf  either  the  fubjeCt  or  the  verb  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner.  Thus  the  word  good  expreffes  the  quality  of  the 
fubjeCt,  virtue  the  objeCt  of  the  aCtion,  and  for  itfelf 
the  end  thereof. — Now  none  of  thefe  adjuncts  can  be 
feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  fentence  :  for  if  one  be, 
why  fhould  not  all  the  reft  >  and  if  all  be,  the  fentence 
will  be  minced  into  almoft  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
words. 

But  if  feveral  adjunCts  be  attributed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  either  to  the  fubjeCt  or  the  verb,  the  fentence  be¬ 
comes  compound,  and  is  to  be  divided  into  parts. 

In  every  compound  fentence,  as  many  fubjeCts,  or  as 
many  finite  verbs  as  there  are,  either  exprefsly  or  im¬ 
plied,  fo  many  diftinCtions  may  there  be.  Thus,  “  My 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  pains,  all  centre  in  you.”  And  thus 
Cicero,  tail  l in  a  abut ,  excejjit ,  evaft ,  erupit. — The  reafon  of 

which  pointing  is  obvious  ;  for  as  many  fubjeCts  or  fi¬ 
nite  verbs  as  there  are  in  a  fentence,  fo  many  members 
does  it  really  contain.  Whenever,  therefore,  there  oc¬ 
cur  more  nouns  than  verbs,  or  contrariwife,  they  are 
to  be  conceived  as  equal.  Since,  as  every  fubjeCt  re- 
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quires  its  verbs,  fo  evety  verb  requires  its  fubjeCt,  where-  Senlicofis 
with  it  may  agree  :  excepting,  perhaps,  in  fome  figu- 
rative  expreftions.  . 

SENTICOSAl.  (from  fentis ,  a  “  biiar  or  bramble”)  ; 
the  name  of  the  35th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of 
a  natural  method,  confifting  of  rofe,  bramble,  and  other 
plants,  which  refemble  them  in  port  and  external  ftruc- 
ture.  See  Botany,  Natural  Method. 

SENTIMENT,  according  to  Lord  Karnes,  is  a  term 
appropriated  to  fuch  thoughts  as  are  prompted  by  paf- 
fion.  It  differs  from  a  perception  ;  for  a  perception  fig- 
nifies  the  a£t  by  which  we  become  confcious  of  external 
objects.  It  differs  from  confcioufnefs  of  an  internal  aCtion, 
fuch  as  thinking,  fufpending  thought,  inclining,  revi¬ 
ving,  willing,  &c.  And  it  differs  from  the  conception 
of  a  relation  among  objeCts ;  a  conception  of  that  kind 
being  termed  opinion . 

SENTIMENTS,  in  Poetry.  To  talk  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  mufic,  each  paflion  has  a  certain  tone,  to 
which  every  fentiment  proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be 
tuned  with  the  greateft  accuracy  :  which  is  no  eafy 
work,  efpecially  where  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fup- 
ported  during  the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical  reprefenta- 
tion.  In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execution,  it 
is  neceffary  that  a  writer  affume  the  precife  character 
and  paftion  of  the  perfonage  represented  \  which  requires 
an  uncommon  genius.  But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  ;  for 
the  writer,  who,  annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  become 
another  perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fentiments 
that  belong  to  the  affumed  character  :  thefe  will  flow 
without  the  leaft  ftudy,  *or  even  preconception  ;  and 
will  frequently  be  as  delightfully  new  to  himfelf  as  to 
his  reader.  But  if  a  lively  picture  even  of  a  fingle 
emotion  require  an  effort  of  genius,  how  much  greater 
the  effort  to  compofe  a  paffionate  dialogue  with  as  many 
different  tones  of  paftion  as  there  are  fpeakers  ?  With 
what  duCtility  of  feeling  muft  that  writer  be  endued, 
who  approaches  perfection  in  fuch  a  w  ork  *,  when  it  is 
neceffary  to  affume  different  and  even  oppofite  charac¬ 
ters  and  paffions  in  the  quickeft  fucceffion  ?  Yet  this 
wTork,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  compofing  a 
dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting  characters  with¬ 
out  paftion.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  different  tones  of  cha¬ 
racter  are  more  delicate,  and  lefs  in  fight,  than  thofe  of 
paftion  ;  and,  accordingly,  many  writers,  who  have  no 
genius  for  drawing  characters,  make  a  fiiift  to  repre- 
fent,  tolerably  wrell,  an  ordinary  paftion  in  its  fimple 
movements.  But  of  all  works  of  this  kind,  wffiat  is 
truly  the  moft  difficult,  is  a  charaCieriftical  dialogue 
upon  any  phiiofophical  fubjeCt  ;  to  interweave  charac¬ 
ters  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to  the  character  of  each 
fpcaker  a  peculiarity  not  only  of  thought  but  of  expref- 
fion,  requires  the  perfection  of  genius,  tafte,  and  judge¬ 
ment. 

How  difficult  dialogue-writing  is,  wfill  be  evident, 
even  without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  compofitions 
of  that  kind  found  without  number  in  all  languages. 

The  art  of  mimicking  any  fingularity  in  gefture  or  in 
voice,  is  a  rare  talent,  though  directed  by  fight  and 
hearing,  the  acuteft  and  moft  lively  of  our  external 
fenfes  :  how  much  more  rare  muft  that  talent,  of  imitat¬ 
ing  characters  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their 
different  tints,  and  reprefenting  them  in  a  lively  manner* 
b>  natural  fentiments  properly  expreffed  ?  The  truth  is, 
fuch  execution  is  too  delicate  for  an  ordinary  genius  • 
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Spntirncnts.  and  for  that  reafon  the  bulk  of  writers,  infltad  of  ex- 
v  prefling  a  paflion  as  one  docs  who  feels  it,  content 
thenifelves  with  defcribing  it  in  the  language  of  a  fpec- 
tator.  io  awake  paflion  by  an  internal  effort  merely, 
without  any  external  caufe,  requires  great  fenfibility  3 
and  yet  that  operation  is  neceflary,  not  lefs  to  the  wri¬ 
ter  than  to  the  a£ior  3  becaufe  none  but  thofe  who  ac¬ 
tually  feel  a  paflion  can  reprefent  it  to  the  life.  The 
writer’s  part  is  the  more  complicated  :  he  mufl  add 
compofition  to  paflion  :  and  mult,  in  the  quickeft  fuc- 
cefllon,  adopt  every  different  charadter.  Eut  a  very 
humble  flight  of  imagination  may  ferve  to  convert  a 
writer  into  a  fpedtator,  fo  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure 
manner,  an  action  as  palling  in  his  fight  and  hearing. 
In  that  figured  fituation,  being  led  naturally  to  write 
like  a  fpedator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his  own 
refledHons,  with  cool  defcription,  and  florid  declama¬ 
tion  3  inftead  of  making  them  eye-witneffes,  as  it  were, 
to  a  real  event,  and  to  every  movement  of  genuine  paf- 
fion.  Thus  moft  of  our  plays  appear  to  be  call  in  the 
fame  mould  *,  perfonages  without  charadter,  the  mere 
outlines  of  paflion,  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
declamatory  ftyle. 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefen  ting  paflion  is  a 
very  cold  entertainment  5  our  fympathy  is  not  raifed 
by  defcription  3  we  mufl:  firft  be  lulled  into  a  dream  of 
reality,  and  every  thing  mufl  appear  as  palling  in  our 
fight.  Unhappy  is  the  player  of  genius  who  adts  a  part 
in  what  may  be  termed  a  defcriptive  tragedy ;  after  af- 
fuming  the  very  paflion  that  is  to  be  reprefented,  how 
is  he  cramped  in  adtion,  when  he  mufl  utter,  not  the 
ientiments  of  the  paflion  he  feels,  but  a  cold  defcription 
in  the  language  of  a  byftander  >  It  is  that  imperfec¬ 
tion,  undoubtedly,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays,  which  con¬ 
fines  our  flage  alinofl  entirely  to  Shakefpeare,  notwith- 
llanding  his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late  Englifh 
tragedies,  we  fometimes  find  fentiments  tolerably  well 
adapted  to  a  plain  paflion  :  but  we  mufl  not  in  any  of 
them  expedt  a  fentiment  expreftive  of  charadter :  and, 
upon  that  very  account,  our  late  performances  of  the 
dramatic  kind  are  for  the  moll  part  intolerably  in¬ 
lipid. 

Eut  it  may  be  proper  to  illuftrate  this  fubjedt  by  ex¬ 
amples.  1  he  firft  examples  (hall  be  of  fentiments  that 
appear  the  legitimate  offspring  of  paflion  3  to  which 
fhall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive  only,  and  illegiti¬ 
mate  3  and  in  making  this  comparifon,  the  inftarices  fhall 
be  borrowed  from  Shakefpeare  and  Corneille,  who  for 
genius  in  dramatic  compofition  ft  and  uppermeft  in  the 
rolls  of  fame. 

I.  Shakefpeare  fhall  furnifh  the  firft  example,  being 
of  fentiments  dictated  by  a  violent  and  perturbed  paf- 
iion  : 

Lear .  .  ..  — * — - —Filial  ingratitude  ! 

Is  it  not  as  if  this  mouLh  fhould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to’t  ? — But  I’ll  punifh  home  3 

No,  I  will  weep  no  more.— . In  fuch  a  night, 

To  fhut  me  out  U - -Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 

In  fuch  a  night  as  this !  O  Regan,  Gonerill, 

Your  old  kind  father,  wliofe  frank  heart  gave  all — 

O  !  that  way  madnefs  lies  3  let  me  fhun  that  3 
$$0  more  of  that. - - - - 

Kent .  Good,  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Prithee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eafe, 
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This  temp  eft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more ; — but  I’ll  go  in  3 

In,  boy,  go  firft.  You  boufelefs  poverty - 

Nay,  get  thee  in  3  I’ll  pray,  and  then  i’ll  fleep - 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe’er  you  are, 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  itorm  ! 

How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggednefs,  defend  you 

From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ! - O  I  have  ta’en 

Too  little  care  of  this  !  take  phyfic,  Pomp  3 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wTretches  feel, 
lhat  thou  may’ll  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 

And  fliow  the  heav’ns  more  juft. 

King  Leary  adt  iii.  fc.  5. 

With  regard  to  the  French  author,  truth  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  deferibes  in  the  fiyle  of  a  fpec- 
tator,  inftead  of  exprefling  paflion  like  one  who  feels 
it  3  which  naturally  betrays  him  into  a  tirefome  mono¬ 
tony,  and  a  pompous  declamatory  ftyle.  It  is  fcarcely 
neceflary  to  give  examples,  for  he  never  varies  from  that 
tone.  We  fhall,  however,  take  two  paffages  at  a  ven¬ 
ture,  in  order  to  be  confronted  with  thofe  tranferibed 
above.  In  the  tragedy  of  Cinna,  after  the  confpiracy 
was  difeovered,  Aimilia,  having  nothing  in  view  but 
racks  and  death  to  herfelf  and  her  lover,  receives  a  par¬ 
don  from  Auguftus,  attended  with  the  brightefl  circum- 
ftances  of  magnanimity  and  tendernefs.  This  is  a  lucky 
fituation  for  reprefenting  the  paflions  of  furprife  and  gra¬ 
titude  in  their  different  flages,  which  feem  naturally  to 
be  what  follow.  Thefe  paflions,  raifed  at  once  to  the 
utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firft  too  big  for  utterance, 
mufl,  for  fome  moments,  be  expreffed  by  violent  gef- 
tures  only  :  fo  foon  as  there  is  vent  for  w’ords,  the  firft 
expreflions  are  broken  and  interrupted  :  at  laft,  we 
ought  to  expert  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments,  occa- 
fioned  by  the  fludtuation  of  the  mind  between  the  two 
paflions.  iEmilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  very  different 
manner  :  with  extreme  coolnefs  fhe  deferibes  her  own  fi¬ 
tuation,  as  if  flie  were  merely  a  fpedtator  3  or  rather  the 
poet  takes  the  talk  off  her  hands  : 

Et  je  me  rends,  Seigneur,  h  ces  hautes  bontes  ; 

Je  recouvre  la  vue  aupres  de  leurs  clartes. 

Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juftice  3 
Et  ce  que  n’avoit  pu  la  terreur  du  fupplice, 

Je  fens  naitre  en  mon  ame  un  repentir  puiffant, 

Et  mon  cceur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu’il  y  confent. 

Le  ciel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fupreme  ; 

Et  pour  preuve,  Seigneur,  je  n’en  veux  que  moi-meme* 
J’ofe  avec  vanite  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puifqu’il  change  mon  cceur,  qu’il  veut  changer  l’etat. 
Ma  haine  va  mourir,  que  j’ai  crue  immortelle  3 
Elle  eft  morte,  et  ce  cceur  devient  fujet  fidele  3 
Et  prenant  deformais  cette  haine  en  horreur, 

L’ardeur  de  vous  fervir  fuccede  a  fa  fureur. 

Adt  v.  fc.  3. 

So  much  in  general  on  the  genuine  fentiments  of  paf- 
fion.  We  proceed  to  particular  obfervations.  And, 
firft,  paflions  feldom  continue  uniform  any  confiderable 
time  :  they  generally  fludtuate,  fwelling  and  fubfiding 
by  turns,  often  in  a  quick  fucceflion  3  and  the  fenti¬ 
ments  cannot  be  juft  unlefs  they  correfpond  to  fuch  fluc¬ 
tuation.  Accordingly,  a  climax  never  (hows  better 
than  in  exprefling  a  fwelling  paflion  :  the  following  paf- 
fages  may  fuftice  for  an  illuflration. 


Aimer ia * 


Srntlmenft. 


Inter  la* 
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-I low  haft  thou  charm’d 


sitmcriu*  - - - aawvv  mwv*  — **•  --- 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  y 
That  thus  relenting  they  have  giv’n  thee  back 
To  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me  ? 

Mourning  Bride,  a6t  i.  fc, 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'll 
For  the  whole  fpace  that’s  in  the  tyrant’s  grafp, 

And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Macbeth ,  a 61  iv.  fc.  4. 

The  following  pafTage  exprelfes  finely  the  progrefs  of 
convi&ion. 

Let  me  not  flir,  nor  breathe,  left  I  diffolve 
That  tender,  lovely  form,  of  painted  air, 

So  like  Almeria.  Ha  !  it  finks,  it  falls  y 
I’ll  catch  it  e’er  it  goes,  and  grafp  her  fhade. 

’Tis  life  !  ’tis  warm  !  ’tis  fhe  !  ’tis  fhe  herfelf ! 

It  is  Almeria  1  ’tis,  it  is  my  wife  ! 

Mourning  Bride ,  a6l  ii.  fc.  6. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thought  our  refolutions  become 
more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  paffions. 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent, 

Ey  any  a6lion,  word,  or  thought,  to  wed 

Another  lord  5  may  then  juft  heav’n  fliow’r  down,  &c. 

Mourning  Bride ,  a6l  i.  fc.  1. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  That  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ftages  of  a  paflion,  and  its  different  dire6lions, 
from  birth  to  extinction,  muft  be  carefully  reprefented 
in  their  order  ;  becaufe  otherwife  the  fentiments,  by 
being  mifplaced,  will  appear  forced  and  unnatural. — 
Refentment,  for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atro¬ 
cious  injury,  difeharges  itfelf  firft  upon  the  author  :  fen¬ 
timents  therefore  of  revenge  come  always  firft,  and  muft 
in  fome  meafure  be  exhaufted  before  the  perfon  injured 
think  of  grieving  for  himfelf.  In  the  Cid  of  Corneille, 
Don  Diegue  having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  manner, 
expreffes  fcarcely  any  fentiment  of  revenge,  but  is  total¬ 
ly  occupied  in  contemplating  the  low  fituation  to  which 
he  is  reduced  by  the  affront : 

O  rage  !  6  defefpoir  i  6  vieilleffe  ennemie  ! 

N’ai-je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 

Et  ne  fuis-je  blanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerriers, 

Que  pour  voir  en  un  jour  lletrit  tant  de  lauriers  ? 

Mon  bras,  qu’avec  refpe6t  tout  1’Efpagne  admire, 

Mon  bras  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauve  cet  empire, 

Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  fon  roi, 

Trahit  done  ma  querelle,  et  ne  fait  rien  pour  moi  ! 

O  cruel  fouvenir  de  ma  gloire  paffe  ! 

Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  un  jour  effacee  ! 

Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur  ! 

Precipice  eleve  d’ou  tombe  mon  honneur  ! 

Faut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  triompher  le  comte, 

Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,  ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
Comte,  fois  de  mon  prince  a  prefent  gouverneur, 

Ce  haut  rang  n’admet  point  un  bomme  fans  honneur  y 
Et  ton  jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  affront  infigne, 

Malgre  le  choix  du  roi,  m’en  a  fu  rendre  indigne. 

Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inftrument, 

Mais  d’un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  ornement, 

Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe, 
M’asLervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenfe, 
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Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 

Pafle  pour  me  venger  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

Le  Cid ,  a6l  i.  fc.  7, 

Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  the  firft  that  are 
fuggefted  by  the  paftion  of  refentment.  As  the  firft 
movements  of  refentment  are  always  diredled  to  its  ob- 
je£t,  the  very  fame  is  the  cafe  of  grief.  Yet  with  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  fudden  and  fevere  diftemper  that  feized 
Alexander  bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  defcribes  the  firft  emotions  of  the  army  as  dire6ted 
to  themfelves,  lamenting  that  they  were  left  without  a 
leader,  far  from  home,  and  had  fcarce  any  hopes  of  re¬ 
turning  in  fafety  :  their  king’s  diftrefs,  which  muft  na¬ 
turally  have  been  their  firft  concern,  occupies  them  but 
in  the  fecond  place  according  to  that  author.  In  the 
Aminta  of  Taffo,  Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her  lover’s 
death,  which  fhe  believed  certain,  iriftead  of  bemoaning 
the  lofs  of  her  beloved,  turns  her  thoughts  upon  herfelf, 
and  wonders  her  heart  does  not  break  : 


Sentiment^ 

_ _ ,r> 


Ohirne,  ben  fon  di  falfo, 

Poi  che  quefta  novella  non  m’uccide. 


A61  iv.  fc.  2. 


In  the  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  Alicia,  in  the  full  pur- 
pofe  of  deftroying  her  rival,  has  the  following  reflec¬ 
tion  : 

Oh  Jealoufy  !  thou  bane  of  pleafing  friendfhip, 

Thou  worft  invader  of  our  tender  bofoms  y 
How  does  thy  rancour  poifon  all  our  foftnefs, 

And  turn  our  gentle  nature  into  bitternefs  ! 

See  where  fhe  comes  !  Once  my  heart’s  deareft  blefling^ 
Now  my  chang’d  eyes  are  blafted  with  her  beauty, 
Loathe  that  known  face,  and  ficken  to  behold  her. 

A6t  iii.  fc.  is 

Thefe  are  the  refle6!ions  of  a  cool  fpe6lator.  A  paftion, 
while  it  has  the  afeendant,  and  is  freely  indulged,  fug- 
gefts  not  to  the  perfon  who  feels  it  any  fentiment  to  its 
own  prejudice  :  refiedtions  like  the  foregoing  occur  not 
readily  till  the  paftion  has  fpent  its  vigour. 

A  perfon  fometimes  is  agitated  at  once  by  different 
paftions  5  and  the  mind  in  that  cafe,  vibrating  like  a 
pendulum,  vents  itfelf  in  fentiments  that  partake  of  the 
fame  vibration.  This  we  give  as  a  third  obfervation  ; 

Queen.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  Englifti  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

Ye’ve  angels  faces,  but  heav’n  knows  your  hearts. 

What  fliall  become  of  me  now  ?  wretched  lady  ! 

I  am  the  moft  unhappy  woman  living. 

Alas  !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

[To  her  women ■>. 

Shipwreck’d  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

No  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred,  weep  for  me  ; 

Almoft  no  grave  allow’d  me. 

Henry  VIII,  a6t  iii.  fc.  Ij 

Othello .  Oh  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman’s  tears, 

Each  drop  fhe  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. 

Out  of  my  fight  ! 

Defdemona.  I  will  not  flay  t’offend  you.  [Going, 
Lodovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 

I  do  befeech  your  lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

Oilu  Miftrefs- - 
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Sentiments.  J)ef.  My  lord. 

'  v  Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  Sir  ? 

Ltd.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

#  Llth.  Ay  5  you  did  wifli  that  I  would  make  her  turn. 
Sir,  fhe  can  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on  ; 

And  turn  again.  And  (lie  can  wreep,  Sir,  weep  ; 

And  (lie’s  obedient  :  as  you  fay,  obedient : 

•Very  obedient — proceed  you  in  your  tears — 
Concerning  this,  Sir,— -oh  well  painted  paflion  !— 

I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 

I’ll  fend  for  you  anon — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 

And  will  return  to  Venice. - -Hence,  avaunt  ! 

[  Exit  Defdemona, 
Othello ,  a6l  iv.  fc.  6. 

JEtniha .  Oh  !  my  good  lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Othello .  Yes,  ’tis  ./Emilia — By  and  by. — She’s  dead. 
’Tis  like  {he  comes  to  fpeak  of  Caftio’s  death  *, 

The  noife  was  high. — Ha  !  no  more  moving  ? 

Still  as  the  grave.  Shall  (lie  come  in  r  wer’t  good  ? 

I  think  fhe  ftirs  again — No — what’s  the  beft  ? 

If  fhe  come  in,  flie’l!,  fare,  fpeak  to  my  wife: 

My  wife  .r  my  wife  !  what  wife  ?  I  have  no  wife  \ 

Oh  infupportable  !  oh  heavy  hour  ! 

Othello ,  a£t  v.  fc.  7. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is,  That  nature,  which  gave  us 
paftions,.  and  made  them  extremely  beneficial  when  mo¬ 
derate,  intended  undoubtedly  that  they  fhould  be  fub- 
je£led  to  the  government  of  reafon  and  confcience.  It 
is  therefore  againft  the  order  of  nature,  that  paflion  in 
any  cafe  fhould  take  the  lead  in  contradiction  to  reafon 
and  confcience  :  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy 
which  every  one  is  afhamed  of  and  endeavours  to  hide 
or  diflemble.  Even  love,  however  laudable,  is  attended 
with  a  confcious  fhame  when  it  becomes  immoderate  : 
it  is  covered  from  the  world,  and  difclofed  only  to  the 
beloved  objeCl  : 

Et  que  l’amour  fouvent  de  remors  combattu 

Paroifle  une  foiblefle,  et  non  une  vertu. 

Boileau,  l- Art  Poet,  chant,  iii.  1.  101. 

O,  they  love  leaft  that  let  men  know  they  love. 

Two  Gentleman  of  Verona,  a&  i.  fc.  3. 

Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  reprefentation  of  immoderate 
paftions.  that  they  ought  to  be  hid  or  diflembled  as  much 
as  poflible.  And  this  holds  in  an  efpecial  manner  with 
refpeCl  to  criminal  paflions  :  one  never  counfels  the  com- 
miflion  of  a  crime  in  plain  terms  5  guilt  muft  not  appear 
in  its  native  colours,  even  in  thought ;  the  propofal  muft 
be  made  by  hints,  and  by  reprefenting  the  aClion  in  fome 
favourable  light.  Of  the  propriety  of  fentiment  upon 
fuch  an  occafion,  Shakefpeare,  in  the  TempeJ},  has  given 
us  a  beautiful  example,  in  a  fpeech  by  the  ufurping  duke 
of  Milan,  advifing  Sebaftian  to  murder  his  brother  the 
king  of  Naples  : 

Antonio. - - - - -What  might, 

Worthy  Sebaflian,— O,  what  might — no  more. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  fee  it  in  thy  face 

What  thou  fhouldft  be  :  the  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

My  ftrong  imagination  fees  a  crown 

Dropping  upon  thy  head.  A  61  ii.  fc.  2. 

A  piClure  of  this  kind,  perhaps  ftill  finer,  is  exhibited 
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in  King  John,  waerc  that  tyrant  folicits  (a6l  iii.  fc.  5.)  Sentiments. 
Hubert  to  murder  the  young  prince  Arthur  ;  but  it  is  — ~v— ~ 
too  long  to  be  inferted  here. 

H.  As  things  are  beft  illuftrated  by  their  contraries, 
we  proceed  to  faulty  fentiments,  dikhining  to  be  in¬ 
debted  for  examples  to  any  but  the  moft  approved  au¬ 
thors.  I  he  firft  clafs  fhall  confift  of  fentiments  that  ac¬ 
cord  not  with  the  paflion  ;  or,  in  other  words,  fenti¬ 
ments  that  the  paflion  does  not  naturally  fuggeft.  In 
the  fecond  clafs  fhall  be  ranged  fentiments  that  raav  be¬ 
long  to  an  ordinary  paflion,  but  unfuitable  to  it  as  tinc- 
tured  by  a  Angular  chara&er.  Thoughts  that  properly 
are  not  fentiments,  but  rather  dcflriptions,  make  a 
third.  Sentiments  tnat  belong  to  the  paflion  rep.re- 
fented,  but  are  faulty  as  being  introduced  too  early  or 
too  late,  make  a  fourth.  Vicious  fentiments  expofed 
in  their  native  drefs,  inftead  of  being  concealed  or  dif- 
guifed,  make  a  fifth.  And  in  the  la  ft  clafs  (hall  be  col- 
le&ed  fentiments  fuited  to  no  charader  nor  paftion,  and 
therefore  unnatural. 

.  The  firf  clafs  contains  faulty  fentiments  of  various 
kinds,  which  we  fliail  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  from  each 
other. 

I.  Of  fentiments  that  are  faulty  by  being  above  the 
tone  of  the  paflion,  the  following  may  ferve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  : 

Othello - - - - O  my  foul’s- joy  ! 

If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms, 

May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken’d  death  : 

And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  Teas 

Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 

As  hell’s  from  heaven  ?  Othello ,  a6l  ii.  fc.  6. 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and  in¬ 
flamed  paflion  v  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  falisfa&ion,  how¬ 
ever  great,  that  one  feels  upon  efcaping  danger. 

2.  Inftance  of  fentiments  belmv  the  tone^f  the  paf- 
fion.  Ptolemy,  by  putting  Pcmpey  to  death,  having 
incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Cadar,  was  in  the  utmoft 
dread  of  being  dethroned  :  in  that  agitating  fituation, 

Corneille  makes  him  utter  a  fpeech  full  of  cool  reflec¬ 
tion,  that  is  in  no  degree  expreflive  of  the  paflion. 

Ah  I  fi  je  t’avois  ciu,  je  n’aurois  pas  de  mailre, 

Je  ferois  dans  le  trone  ou  le  ciel  m’a  fait  naitre , 

Mais  e’eft  une  imprudence  aflez  commune  aux  rois, 

D’ecouter  trop  d’avis,  et  fe  tromper  an  choix. 

Le  Deft  in  les  aVeugle  au  bord  du  precipice, 

Ou  fi  qnelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  glifle, 

Cette  faufie  clarte  dont  il  les  eblouit, 

Le  plonge  dans  une  gouffre,  et  puis  s’evanouit. 

La  Mart  de  Pom  pee,  a  61  iv.  fc.  1. 

3.  Sentiments  that  agree  r.ot  with  the  tone  of  the 
paflion  ;  as  where  a  pleafant  fentiment  is  grafted  upon 
a  painful  pafEon,  or  the  contrary.  In  the  following 
inftances,  the  fentiments  are  too  gay  for  a  ferious  paf- 
fion  : 

No  happier  talk  thefe  faded  eyes  purfue  \ 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Eloifa  to  Abelard,  1.  47. 

Again  ; 

Heav’n  firft  taught  letters  for  fome  wretch’s  aid, 

Some  bamfh’d  lover,  or  fome  captive  maid  : 


They 
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They  live,  tiny  fpeak,  they  breaCue  what  love  infpires, 
Warm  from  the  foul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires 3 
The  virgin’s  wiffl  without  her  fears  impart, 

Excufe  the  biu(h,  and  pour  cut  all  the  heart 3 
Speed  the  foft  intercourfe  from  foul  to  foul, 

And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pole. 

E/oifa  to  Abelard ,  1.  51. 

Thefe  thoughts  are  pretty  :  they  fuit  Pope,  but  not 
Eioifa. 

Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel  Gabriel, 
anfvvers  thus  : 

Then  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub  3  but  ere  then 
Far  heavier  load  thy  it  If  expe6l  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm,  though  heaven’s  King 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 

Us’d  to  the  yoke,  d raw’d  his  triumphant  wheels 
In  progrefs  thro’  the  road  of  heav’n  Jiar  pav'd, 

Paradife  Loft !,  book  iv. 

The  concluding  epithet  forms  a  grand  and  delightful 
image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  rage. 

4.  Sentiments  too  artificial  for  a  ferious  paihon.  The 
frit  example  is  a  fpeech  of  Percy  expiring. 

O.  Harry,  thou  haft  robb’d  me  of  my  growth  : 

I  better  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life, 

Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  had  won  of  me  : 

They  wound  my  thoughts  worfe  than  thy  fword  my 
flefh. 

But  thought’s  the  flave  of  life,  and  life  time’s  fool  3 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world, 

Mud  have  a  dop. 

Firjl  Part ,  Henry  IV,  a  61  v.  fc.  9. 

The  fentiments  of  the  Mourning  Bride  are  for  the 
mod  part  no  lefs  delicate  than  jud  copies  of  nature  :  in 
the  following  exception  the  pidure  is  beautiful,  but  too 
artful  to  be  fuggeded  by  fevere  grief. 

Almeria .  O  no  !  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  afflic¬ 
tions. 

The  circling  houis,  that  gather  all  the  woes 
Which  are  diffus’d  through  the  revolving  year, 

Come  heavy  laden  with  th’  opprefflve  weight 
To  me  ;  with  me,  fuccefflvely,  they  leave 
The  fighs,  the  tears,  the  groans,  the  redlefs  cares, 

And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight ; 

They  {hake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 

The  dire  colledled  dews  on  my  poor  head  3 

Then  fly  with  joy  and  fwiftnefs  from  me.  A£l  i.  fc.  1. 

In  the  fame  play,  Almeria  feeing  a  dead  body,  which 
die  took  to  be  Alphonfo’s,  expreffes  fentiments  drained 
and  artificial,  which  nature  fuggeds  not  to  any  perfon 
upon  fuch  an  occadon  : 

Had  they  or  hearts  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  ? 

Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  fuch  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs, 

Bhat  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  done  ? 

— I  do  not  weep  !  The  fprings  of  tears  are  dry’d, 

And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if 
All  things  were  well  3  and  yet  my  hufhand’s  mur¬ 
der ’d  ! 
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p*  es,  yes,  I  Know  to  mourn  :  I’ll  fluice  this  heart, 

The  fource  of  wo,  and  let  the  torrent  in.  ' 

A6t  v.  fc.  it. 

Pope’s  elegy  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady, 
expreffes  delicately  the  mod  tender  concern  and  forrow1 
that  one  can  feel  for  the  deplorable  fate  of  a  perfon  of 
worth.  Such  a  poem,  deeply  ferious  and  pathetic,  re- 
je&s  with  difdain  all  fidlion.  Upon  that  account,  the 
following  paffage  deferves  no  quarter  ;  for  it  is  not  the 
language  of  the  heart,  but  of  the  imagination  indulging 
its  flights  at  eafe,  and  by  that  means  is  eminently  dis¬ 
cordant  with  the  fubjed.  It  would  be  a  dill  more  fe- 
vere  cenfure,  if  it  fhould  be  aferibed  to  imitation,  copy¬ 
ing  indifcreetly  what  has  been  faid  by  others : 

What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  allies  grace, 

Nor  polidi’d  marble  emulate  thy  face  ? 

What  though  no  facred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  hallow’d  dirge  be  mutter’d  o’er  thy  tomb  ? 

et  ill  all  thy  grave  with  rifing  flow’rs  be  dred, 

And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  bread  : 

There  (hall  the  morn  her  carlied  tears  bedovv, 

1  here  the  fird  rofes  of  the  year  (hall  blow  3 
W  hile  angels  with  their  diver  wings  o’erdiade 
The  ground,  now  facred  by  thy  relics  made. 

5.  Fanciful  or  finical  fentiments.  Sentiments  that 
degenerate  into  point  or  conceit,  however  they  may 
amufe  in  an  idle  hour,  can  never  be  the  offspring  of  any 
ferious  or  important  pafflon.  In  the  Jerufalem  of  Taffo, 
Tan c red,  after  a  fingle  combat,  fpent  with  fatigue  and 
lofs  of  blood,  falls  into  a  fwoon  3  in  which  fituation,  un- 
derdood  to  be  dead,  he  is  difeovered  by  Erminia,  who 
was  in  love  with  him  to  didradlion.  A  more  happy 
fituation  cannot  be  imagined,  to  raife  grief  in  an  indant 
to  its  higheft  pitch  3  and  yet,  in  venting  her  forrow,  die 
defeends  mod  abominably  into  antithefis  and  conceit 
even  of  the  lowed  kind  : 

E  in  lui  verso  d’inefficabil  vena 
Lacrime,  e  voce  di  fofpiri  mida. 

In  che  mifero  pun  to  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  che  veduta  amara  e  trida  ? 

Dopo  gran  tempo  i’  ti  ritrovo  a  pen  a 
Tancredi,  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vida 
Vida  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prefente 
T’  trovando  ti  perdo  eternamente. 

Canto  xix.  d.  105, 

Armida’s  lamentation  refpedling  her  lover  Rinaldo  is  in 
the  fame  vicious  tafte.  Vid,  canto  xx.  dan.  124,  125, 
126. 

Queen,  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation,  > 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints  : 

All  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 

That  I,  being  govern’d  by  the  wat’ry  moon, 

May  fend  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world, 

Ah,  for  my  hufband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward. 

King  Richard  111,  a 61  ii.  fc,  2 3 

Jane- Shore  utters  her  lad  breath  in  a  witty  conceit  : 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  fflall  fleep  in  peace _ 

’Tis  very  dark,  and  I  have  lod  you  now - 

Was  there  not  femething  I  would  have  bequeath’d  you  ? 

But 
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- - "v - '  Nothing  but  one  fad  figh.  Oh  mercy,  Heav’n  !  [Dies, 

A<51  v. 

Guilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  were  con¬ 
demn’d  to  die  : 

Thou  Hand’d  unmov’d  ; 

Calm  temper  fits  upon  thy  beauteous  brow ; 

Thy  eyes  that  flow’d  fo  fall  for  Edward’s  lofs, 

Gaze  unconcern’d  upon  the  ruin  round  thee, 

As  if  thou  had’d  refolv’d  to  brave  thy  fate, 

And  triumph  in  the  midfl  of  defolation. 

Ha  !  fee,  it  fwells,  the  liquid  cryftal  rifes, 

It  Harts  in  fpite  of  thee— —but  I  will  catch  it, 

Nor  let  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  Jane  Gray ,  ad  iv.  near  the  end. 

The  concluding  fentiment  is  altogether  finical,  unluit- 
able  to  the  importance  of  the  occafion,  and  even  to  the 
dignity  of  the  paflion  of  love. 

Corneille,  in  his  Esamen  of  the  Cid ,  anfwering  an  ob¬ 
jection,  That  his  fentiments  are  fometimes  too  much  re¬ 
fined  for  perfons  in  deep  difirefs,  obferves,  that  if  poets 
did  not  indulge  fentiments  more  ingenious  or  refined  than 
■are  prompted  by  paflion,  their  performances  would  of¬ 
ten  be  low,  and  extreme  grief  would,  never  fuggeH  but 
exclamations  merely.  This  is  in  plain  language  to  af- 
fert,  that  forced  thoughts  are  more  agreeable  than  thofe 
that  are  natural,  and  ought  to  be  preferred. 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  belong  to  an 
ordinary  paflion,  but  are  not  perfedly  concordant  with 
it,  as  tindured  by  a  Angular  charader. 

In  the  lafi  ad  of  that  excellent  comedy  The  Carelefs 
Hujband ;  Lady  Eafy,  upon  Sir  Charles’s  reformation, 
is  made  to  exprefs  more  violent  and  turbulent  fenti- 
xnents  of  joy  than  are  confident  with  the  mildnefs  of  her 
charader. 

Lady  Eafy .  O  the  foft  treafure!  O  the  dear  re¬ 
ward  of  long-defiring  love — Thus !  thus  to  have  you 
mine,  is  fomething  more  than  happinefs }  ’tis  double  life, 
and  madnefs  of  abounding  joy. 

The  following  infiances  are  deferiptions  rather  than 
fentiments,  which  compofe  a  third  clafs. 

Of  this  deferiptive  manner  of  painting  the  paflions, 
there  is  in  the  Hippohjtus  of  Euripides,  ad  v.  an  illufiri- 
ous  infiance,  viz.  the  fpeech  of  Thefeus,  upon  hearing  of 
his  fon’s  difmal  exit.  In  Racine’s  tragedy  of  Eflher,  the 
queen  hearing  of  the  decree  iffued  againft  her  people, 
mftead  of  expreffing  fentiments  fuitable  to  the  occafion, 
turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,  and  deferibes  with  ac¬ 
curacy  her  own  fituation. 

Jufte  ciel !  tout  mon  fang  dans  mes  veines  fe  glace. 

Ad  i.  fc.  3. 

Again, 

Aman .  C’en  eft  fait.  Mon  orgueil  eft  force  de  plier. 
L’inexorable  Amen  eft  reduit  a  prier. 

EJlher ,  ad  iii.  fc.  5. 

Athalie .  Quel  prodige  nouveau  me  trouble  et  m’em- 
barraiTe  ? 

5-a  douceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  cnfance,  fa  grace, 
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Succeder— Je  ferois  fenfible  a  la  pi  tie  ?  v— y— 

sdthalie,  ad  ii.  fc.  7. 

Titus,  O  de  ma  paflion  fureur  defefperce  I 

Brutus  of  Voltaire,  ad  iii.  fc.  6. 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  deferibing 
the  paflion  another  feels  \ 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  exprefled  too  early 
or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this  clafs. 

Add  the  following  from  Venice  Preferv'd ,  ad  v.  at  the 
clofe  of  the  feene  between  Belvidera  and  her  father 
Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Belvidera  of  the  danger 
Ihe  was  in,  and  of  her  hufband’s  threatening  to  murder 
her,  ought  naturally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting  fa¬ 
ther,  and  to  have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft  perturbed 
fentiments.  Inftead  of  which,  he  diflolves  into  tender- 
liefs  and  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  already  de¬ 
livered  her  from  danger,  and  as  if  there  were  a  perftd 
tranquillity : 

Canft  thou  forgive  me  all  my  follies  paft  I 
I’ll  henceforth  be  indeed  a  father  )  never, 

Never  more  thus  expofe,  but  cheriih  thee, 

Dear  as  the  vital  warmth  that  feeds  my  life, 

Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondnefs  o’er  thee : 

Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  colours, 
inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed,  compofe  the 
ffth  clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth,  projecting  the  death  of  the  king, 
has  the  following  foliloquy  : 

- — . -The  raven  himfelf’s  not  hoarfe 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Come,  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here, 

And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top  full 
Of  direft  cruelty  ;  make  thick  my  blood, 

Stop  up  th’  accefs  and  paffage  to  remorfe, 

That  no  compunCtious  vifitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpofe.  Macbeth ,  aCl  i.  fc.  7. 

This  fpeech  is  not  natural.  A  treacherous  murder  was 
never  perpetrated  even  by  the  moft  hardened  mifereant 
without  compunCtion  :  and  that  the  lady  here  muft  have 
been  in  horrible  agitation,  appears  from  her  invoking 
the  infernal  fpirits  to  fill  her  with  cruelty,  and  to  flop 
up  all  avenues  to  remorfe.  But  in  that  ftate  of  mind 
it  is  a  never-failing  artifice  of  felf-deceit  to  draw  the 
thickeft  veil  over  the  wicked  aCtion,  and  to  extenu¬ 
ate  it  by  all  the  circumftances  that  imagination  can  fug¬ 
ged  :  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  difguife,  the  next  at¬ 
tempt  is  to  thruft  it  out  of  mind  altogether,  and  to  rufh 
on  to  aCtion  without  thought.  This  laft  was  the  huf¬ 
band’s  method. 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand  5 
Which  muft  be  aCted  ere  they  muft  be  fcann’d. 

ACl  iii.  fc.  5. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in  a  de¬ 
liberate  manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her  heart  in  the 
commiflion  of  an  execrable  crime,  without  even  attempt¬ 
ing  to  colour  it.  This,  we  think,  is  not  natural ;  we 

hope 
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'  prefented. 

The  lajl  clafs  comprehends  fentiments  that  are  unna¬ 
tural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  character  nor  paflion.  Thefe 
may  be  fubdivided  into  three  branches :  firft,  fentiments 
unfuitable  to  the  conllitution  of  man,  and  to  the  laws  cf 
his  nature  \  fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments  )  third,  fen¬ 
timents  that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

When  the  fable  is  of  human  affairs,  every  event,  eve¬ 
ry  incident,  and  every  circumftance,  ought  to  be  natu¬ 
ral,  otherwife  the  imitation  is  imperfeft.  But  an  im¬ 
perfect  imitation  is  a  venial  fault,  compared  with  that 
of  running  crofs  to  nature.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euri¬ 
pides  (a£t  iv.  fc.  5.),  Hippolytus,  wifhing  for  another 
felf  in  his  own  lituation,  “  How  much  (fays  he)  fhould 
I  be  touched  with  his  misfortune  !”  as  if  it  were  natural 
to  grieve  more  for  the  misfortune  of  another  than  for 
one’s  own. 

Ofmyn .  Yet  I  behold  her — yet — and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  inward,  eyes,  and  view  my  thoughts  j 
So  (hall  you  ftill  behold  her — ’twill  not  be. 

O  impotence  of  fight  !  mechanic  fenfe 
Which  to  exterior  objeCts  ow’d  thy  faculty, 

Not  feeing  of  eledion,  but  neceflity. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 

Succeflively  refle6l  fucceeding  images. 

Nor  what  they  would,  but  muff  ;  a  ftar  or  toad  j 
Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  ! 

Mourning  Bride ,  a  61  ii.  fc.  8. 

No  man  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying  his 
eyes  to  difcover  what  paffes  in  his  mind  *,  far  lefs  of  bla¬ 
ming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought  or  idea.  In  Mo- 
liere’s  I’Avare  (a6l  iv.  fc.  7.)  Harpagon,  being  robbed 
of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the  arm,  miftaking  it 
for  that  of  the  robber.  And  again  he  expreffes  himfelf 
as  follow : 

Je  veux  aller  querir  la  juftice,  et  faire  donner  la  que- 
ftion  a  toute  ma  maifonj  &  fervantes,  a  valets,  &  fils,  a 
fille,  et  &  moi  aufli. 

This  is  fo  abfurd  as  fcarcely  to  provoke  a  fmile,  if  it 
be  not  at  the  author. 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  example  may 
fuffice : 


-Now  bid  me  run, 


And  I  will  drive  with  things  impoffible. 

Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

Julius  Cafar,  a  61  ii.  fc.  3. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  famples.  Lu¬ 
can,  talking  of  Pompey’s  fepulchre, 

- - -  Romanum  nomen,  et  omne 

Imperium  magno  eft  tumuli  modus.  Obrue  faxa 
Crimine  plena  deftm.  Si  tota  eft  Herculis  Oete, 

Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia  $  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?  Omnia  Lagi 
Rura  tenere  poteft,  fi  nullo  cefpite  nomen 
Haeferit.  Erremus  populi,  cinerumque  tuorum, 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas. 

Lib.  viii.  1.  798. 

Thus,  in  Rowe’s  tran nation  : 

Where  there  are  feas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  fkies, 
Where’er  Rome’s  empire  ftretches.  Pompey  lies. 
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Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey’d ! 

Nor  let  this  ftone  the  partial  gods  upbraid* 

Shall  Hercules  all  Oeta’s  heights  demand, 

And  Nyfa’s  hill  for  Bacchus  only  ftand  } 

While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior’s  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  Rome  ? 

If  Fate  decrees  he  mud  in  Egypt  lie, 

Let  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  fupply. 

Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  (hade, 

Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread, 

Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead. 

The  following  paffages  are  pure  rant.  Coriolanus, 
fpeaking  to  his  mother, 

What  is  this  ? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  correCled  fon  ? 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  ftars  :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  ’gainft  the  fiery  fun : 
Murd’ring  impoflibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  flight  wrork. 

Coriolanus ,  a 61  i.  fc.  3. 

Ccefar.  ——Danger  knowTs  full  well, 

That  Csefar  is- more  dangerous  than  he. 

We  were  two  lions  litter’d  in  one  day, 

And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible. 

Julius  Ccefar,  a 61  ii.  fc.  4. 

Ventidius .  But  you,  ere  love  mifled  your  wand’ring 
eyes, 

Were  fure  the  chief  and  beft  of  human  race, 

Fram’d  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 

So  perfe6l,  that  the  gods  who  form’d  you  wonder’d 

At  their  own  (kill,  and  cry’d,  A  lucky  hit 

Has  mended  our  defign.  Dryden,  All for  Love ,  a 61  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  the  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is  ludi¬ 
crous  inftead  of  being  lofty. 

The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  not  lefs  abfurd  than 
any  of  the  foregoing  paffages : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci, 

Rerum  magna  parens,  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope,  in  his  epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  : 

Living,  great  Nature  fear’d  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  may  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation ;  for  Pope  of  himfelf 
would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo  extrava¬ 
gant. 

SENTINEL,  or  Sentry,  in  military  affairs,  a 
private  foldier  placed  in  fome  poft  to  watch  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  furprifes,  to  ftop  fuch 
as  would  pafs  without  orders  or  difcovering  who  they 
are.  They  are  placed  before  the  arms  of  all  guards, 
at  the  tents  and  doors  of  general  officers,  colonels  of 
regiments,  &c. 

SENTINEL  Perdu ,  a  foldier  polled  near  an  enemy,  or 
in  fome  very  dangerous  poft  where  he  is  in  hazard  of 
being  loft. 

All  fen  tin  els  are  to  be  vigilant  on  their  polls ;  neither 
are  they  to  fing,  fmoke  tobacco,  nor  fuffer  any  noife  to 
be  made  near  them.  They  are  to  have  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  things  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are 
not  to  fuffer  any  light  to  remain,  or  any  fire  to  be 
X  made, 
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made,  near  their  polls  in  the  night-time  ;  neither  is  any 
fentry  to  be  relieved  or  removed  from  his  poft  but  by 
the  corporal  of  the  guard.  They  are  not  to  fufTer  any 
one  to  touch  or  handle  their  arms,  or  in  the  night-time 
to  come  within  ten  yards  of  their  poft. 

No  peifon  is  to  ftrike  or  abufe  a  fentry  on  his  poft  ; 
but  when  he  has  committed  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  relie¬ 
ved,  and  then  puniilied  according  to  the  rules  and  ar¬ 
ticles  of  war, 

A  fentinel,  on  his  poft  in  the  night,  is  to  know  no¬ 
body  but  by  the  counter- fign  :  when  he  challenges, 
and  is  anfwered,  Relief,  he  calls  out,  Stand,  relief  l  ad¬ 
vance,  corporal  1  upon  which  the  corporal  halts  his  men, 
and  advances  alone  within  a  yard  of  the  fen  try’s  lire-* 
lock  (firft  ordering  his  party  to  reit,  on  which  the 
fentry  does  the  fame),  and  gives  him  the  counter-fign, 
taking  care  that'no  one  hear  it. 

SEPIA,  the  Cuttle-fish,  a  genus  of  animals  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  vermes.  See  Helminthology' 
Index . 

The  officinal  cuttle  affords  the  cuttle-bone  of  the 
fhops,  which  was  formerly  ufed  as  an  abforbent.  The 
bones  are  frequently  flung  on  all  our  fhores  ;  the  animal 
very  rarely.  The  conger  eels,  it  is  faid,  bite  off  their 
arms,  or  feet  ;  but  it  is  added  they  grow  again,  as  does 
the  lizard’s  tail  (Plin.  ix.  29.).  They  are  preyed  upon 
by  the  plaife.  This  fifli  emits  (in  common  with  the 
other  fpecies),  when  alarmed  or  purfued,  the  black  li¬ 
quor  which  the  ancients  fuppefed  darkened  the  circum¬ 
ambient  wave,  and  concealed  it  from  the  enemy. 

The  endanger’d  cuttle  thus  evades  his  fears, 

And  native  hoards  of  fluid  fafety  bears. 

A  pitchy  ink  peculiar  glands  fapply, 

•Whole  fhades  the  (harped  beam  of  light  defy. 

Purfu’d,  he  bids  the  fable  fountains  flow, 

And,  wrapt  in  clouds,  eludes  th’  impending  foe. 

The  fifh  retreats  unfeen,  while  felf-born  night, 

With  pious  (hade  befriends  her  parent’s  flight. 

The  ancients  fometimes  made  ufe  of  it  ir.flead  of  ink. 
Pei  bus  mentions  the  fpecies  in  his  defeription  of  the 
noble  fludent. 

Jam  liber,  et  bicolor  pofitis  membrana  capillis, 

Inque  manus  charter,  nodafque  vend  arundo . 

Turn  querimur ,  craffus  calarno  quod  pendeat  humor  ; 

Nigra  quod  infufa  venefcat  fepia  lymph  a . 

At  length,  his  book  he  fpreads,  his  pen  he  takes  ; 

His  papers  here  in  learned  order  lays, 

And  there  his  parchment’s  fmoother  fide  difplays. 

But  on  !  what  croffes  wait  on  ftudious  men  ! 

The  cuttle's  juice  hangs  clotted  at  our  pen. 

In  all  tny  life  fuch  fuff  /  never  knew, 

So  gummy  thick — D.lute  it,  it  will  do. 

Nay,  now  'tis  water  !  Dry  den. 

This  animal  was  efleemed  a  delicacy  by  the  ancients, 
and  is  eaten  even  at  prefent  by  the  Italians.  Rondele- 
tius  gives  us  two  receipts  for  the  dreffing,  which  may 
be  continued  to  this  day.  Athenceus  alfo  leaves  us 
the  method  of  making  an  antique  cuttle  fifli  faufage  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Ariftotle,  that  thofe  animals  are  in 
higheft  feafon  when  pregnant. 

SEPIAR1AL,  (from  fepes ,  u  a  hedge”),  the  name 
of  the  44th  order  of  Linnaeus’s  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  confiding  of  a  beautiful  cclle&ion  of  woody 


plants,  fome  of  which,  from  their  fize  and  elegance,  Sepe 

are  very  proper  furniture  for  hedges.  See  Botany  U 
Index.  °  .  Scl)tic5* 

SEPS,  a  fpecies  of  Laclrta.  See  Erpetology 
Index . 

SEP  FAR  V£,  in  Natural  IJifory,  an  old  term  for 
a  vaiiety  of  iron-ftone,  called  alfo  Indus  IJelmontii .  This 
mineial  is  of  a  round  compreffed  foun,  and  is  internally 
divided  by  fepta  or  thin  partitions  of  lime  fpar  or  pyri¬ 
tes  *,  fence  the  name. 

SEPT  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
Heptandria  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyflem  ranged  under  the 
1-3 tb  order,  Succulent a\  See  Botany  Index . 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month  of  the  year,  con¬ 
fiding  of  thirty  days  ;  it  took  ns  name  as  being  the  fe- 
venth  month,  reckoning  from  March,  with  which  the 
Ramans  began  their  year. 

SEPTENNIAL,  any  thing  lading  feven  years. 

SEPTENNIAL  EleBions .  Elackftone,  in  Ins  Com¬ 
mentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  fays,  (after  obferving  that  the 
utmoft  extent  of  time  allowed  the  fame  parliament  to 
fit  by  the  flat.  6.  W.  and  M.  c.  2.  was  three  years), 

“  But,  by  the  flatute  I  Geo.  I.  ft;  ft.  2.  c.  38.  (jn  or¬ 
der  profeffedhj  to  prevent  the  great  and  continued  ex- 
pences  of  frequent  elections,  and  the  violent  heats  and 
animoftties  confequent  thereupon,  and  for  the  peace  and 
fecurity  of  the  government,  juft  then  recovering  fiom 
the  late  rebellion),  this  term  was  prolonged  to  ft  veil 
years  ;  and  what  alone  is  an  inftance  of  the  vaft  au¬ 
thority  of  parliament,  the  very  fame  houfe  that  was 
cholen  for  three  years  enacted  its  own  continuance  for 
feven.” 

SE PTEN TRIO,  in  Afronomy,  a  conftellation,  more 
ufually  called  urfa  minor . 

In  cofmography,  the  term  feptentrio  denotes  the  fame 
with  north  :  and  hence  feptentrional  is  applied  to  any. 
thing  belonging  to  the  north  ;  as  feptentrional figns,  pa¬ 
rallels,  &c. 

SEPT  ICS,  are  thofe  fubftances  which  promote  pu¬ 
trefaction,  chiefly  the  calcareous  earths,  magnefia,  and 
teftaceous  powders.  From  the  many  curious  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to  afeertain  the  fptic 
and  antif  ptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  appears  that 
there  are  very  few  fubftances  of  a  truly  feptic  nature. 

Thofe  commonly  reputed  fuch  by  authois,  as  the  al¬ 
kaline  and  volatile  falts,  he  found  to  be  ro  wife  feptic. 
However,  he  difeovered  fome,  where  it  feemed  leaf! 
likely  to  find  any  fuch  quality  ;  thefe  were  chalk,  corn- 
man  fait,  and  teftaceous  powders.  He  mixed  twenty 
grains  of  crabs  eyes,  prepared  with  fix  drams  of  ox’s  gall, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  Into  another  phial  he 
put  an  equal  quantity  of  gall  and  -water,  but  no  crabs- 
eyes.  Both  thefe  mixtures  being  placed  in  the  furnace, 
the  putrefadlion  began  much  fooner,  where  the  powder 
was,  than  in  the  other  phial.  On  making  a  like  expe¬ 
riment  with  chalk,  its  feptic  virtue  was  found  to  be  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  crabs-eyes  :  nay,  what  the  doc¬ 
tor  never  met  with  before,  in  a  mixture  of  two  drams  of 
flefti,  with  two  ounces  of  water  and  thirty  grains  of  pre¬ 
pared  chalk,  the  flefh  wTas  refolved  into  a  perfedl  mucus 
in  a  few  days. 

To  try  whether  the  teftaceous  powders  would  alfo 
diffolve  vegetable  fubftances,  the  doctor  mixed  them 
with  barley  and  water,  and  compared  this  mixture  with 
another  of  barley  and  water  alone.  After  a  long  ma¬ 
ceration 
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Septics  ceration  by  a  fire,  the  plain  water  was  found  to  fvvell 
*11  the  barley,  and  turn  mucilaginous  and  four  }  but  that 

Septuagint  wjt]j  the  powder  kept  the  grain  to  its  natural  fizc,  and 
*  ;  though  it  foftened  it,  yet  made  no  mucilage,  and  re¬ 

mained  fweet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unexpedted,  than  to  find  fea 
fait  a  hailener  of  putrefaction  ;  but  the  fadl  is  thus  ;  one 
dram  of  fait  preferves  two  drams  of  frelh  beef  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  above  thirty  hours,  uncorrupted,  in  a 
heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body  ^  or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  this  quantity  of  fait  keeps  llefh  fweet 
twenty  hours  longer  than  pure  water  •,  but  then  half  a 
dram  of  fait  does  not  preferve  it  above  two  hours  long¬ 
er.  Twenty* five  grains  have  little  or;  no  antifeptic  vir¬ 
tue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  grains,  manifedly; 
both  haflen  and  heighten  the  corruption.  The  quan¬ 
tity  which  had  the  mod  putrefying  quality,  was  found 
to  be  about  ten  grains  to  the  above  proportion  of  llefh 
and  water. 

Many  inferences  might  be  drawn  from  this  experi¬ 
ment  :  one  is,  that  fince  fait  is  never  taken  in  aliment 
bevond  the  proportion  of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it 
*  would  appear  that  it  is  fubfervient  to  digellion  chiefly 

by  its  fcptic  virtue,  that  is,  by  foftening  and  refolving 
meats  ;  an  adlion  very  different  from  what  is  commonly 
believed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  above  experiments 
were  made  with  the  fait  kept  for  domeftic  ufes.  See 
Pringle’s  Obferv.  on  the  Difeafes  of  the  army,  p.  348, 
et  feq. 

SEPTIZON,  or  Septizonium,  in  Roman  antiqui¬ 
ty,  a  celebrated  maufoleum,  built  by  Septimius  Severus, 
in  the  tenth  region  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  it  was  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  feptem  and  %ona,  by  reafon  it  confided  of  fe- 
ven  dories,  each  of  which  was  fur  rounded  by  a  row  of 
columns. 

SEPTUAGESIMA,  in  the  kalendar,  denotes  the 
third  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  befoie  Quadragefima  Sun¬ 
day  :  fuppofed  by  fome  to  take  its  name  from  its  being 
about  feventy  days  before  Eader. 

SEPTUAGINT,  the  name  given  to  a  Greek  ver- 
flon  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  from  its  being 
fuppofed  to  be  the  work  of  feventy  Jews,  who  are  ufual- 
ly  called  the  feventy  interpret rs,  becaufe  feventy  is  a 
round  number. 

The  hidory  of  this  verfion  is  exprefsly  written  by 
Ariflseas,  an  officer  of  the  guards  to  Ptolemy  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  fubflance  of  whole  account  is  as  follow  s  :  — 
Ptolemy  having  ereCted  a  fine  library  at  Alexandria, 
which  he  took  care  to  fill  with  the  moll  curious  and 
valuable  books  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  Jews  had  one  containing  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  the  hidory  of  that  people  ;  and  beiitg  defirous  of 
enriching  his  library  with  a  Greek  tranflation  of  it,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  high-pried  of  the  Jews  }  and  to  engage 
him  to  comply  with  his  requed,  fet  at  liberty  all  the 
Jews  whom  his  father  Ptolemy  Soter  had  reduced  to 
llavery.  After  fuch  a  dep,  he  eafily  obtained  what  he 
defired;  Eleazar  the  Jewifh  high-pried  fent  back  his 
ambaffadors  with  an  exaCl  copy  of  the  Mofaical  law, 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  fix  elders  of  each  tribe, 
in  all  feventy-two  j  who  were  received  with  marks  of 
refpeCI  by  the  king,  and  then  conduced  into  the  id-e 
of  Pharos,  where  they  were  lodged  in  a  lioufe  prepared 
for  their » reception,  and  fupplied  with  everything  ne- 
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ceffary.  They  fet  about  the  tranflation  without  lofs  ofSeptuagint. 
time,  and  finifhed  it  in  feventy-two  days  5  and  the  whole  ^ 

being  read  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  he  admired  the 
profound  wifdom  of  the  law’s  of  Mofes  :  and  fent  back 
the  deputies  laden  with  prefents,  for  themfelves,  the  high- 
pried,  and  the  temple. 

Aridobulus,  who  was  tutor  to  Ptolemy  Phyfcon, 

Philo  who  lived  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  and  was  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  apodles,  and  Jofephus,  fpeak  of  this 
trandation  as  made  by  feventy  two  interpreters,  by  the 
care  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.  All  the  Chridian  writers,  during  the  fird 
15  centuries  of  the  Chridian  era,  have  admitted  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Septuagint  as  an  undoubted  facl.  But 
fince  the  reformation,  critics  have  boldly  called  it  in 
quedion,  becaufe  it  was  attended  with  circumdances 
which  they  think  inconfident,  or,  at  lead,  improbable. 

Du  Pin  has  alked,  why  were  feventy-two  interpreters 
employed,  fince  tw’elve  would  have  been  fufficient  ?  Such 
an  obje&ion  is  trifling.  We  may  as  well  afk,  why  did 
King  James  I.  employ  fifty-four  trandators  in  rendering 
the  Bible  into  Engliih,  fince  Du  Pin  thinks  twelve 
would  have  been  fufficient  ? 

1.  Prideaux  obje&s,  that  the  Septuagint  is  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Jewidr,  but  in  the  Alexandrian,  dialed!  ;  and 
could  not  therefore  be  the  work  of  natives  of  Paledine. 

But  thefe  diale dls  were  probably  at  that  time  the  fame, 
for  both  jews  and  Alexandrians  had  received  the 
Greek  language  from  the  Macedonians  about  50  years 
before. 

2.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  all  the  books  of 
the  Old  Teftament  could  not  be  tranflated  at  the  fame 
time  for  they  exhibit  great  difference  of  dyle.  To  this 
it  is  fufficient  to  reply,  that  they  were  the  work  of  fe¬ 
venty-two  men,  each  of  whom  had  feperate  portions  af- 
figned  them. 

3.  The  Dean  alfo  urges,  that  Ariftaeas,  Aridobulus* 

Philo,  and  Jofephus,  all  diredlly  tell  us,  that  the  law 
was  trandated  without  mentioning  any  of  the  other  fa- 
cred  books.  But  nothing  was  more  common  among 
writers  of  the  Jewidi  nation  than  to  give  this  name  to 
the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  In  the  New  Tedament,  law 
is  ufed  as  fynonymous  with  what  we  call  the  Old  Teda¬ 
ment.  Befides,  it  is  exprefsly  faid  by  Aridobulus,  in  a 
fragment  quoted  by  Eufebius  (P7vr/>.  Evan.  1.  1.),  that 
the  whole  Sacred  Scripture  was  rightly  tranflated  through 
the  means  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  by  the  command 
of  Philadelphus.  Jofephus  indeed,  fays  the  learned  Dean, 
afferts,  in  the  preface  to  his  Antiquities,  that  the  Jewifli 
interpreters  did  not  tranflate  for  Ptolemy  the  whole 
Scriptures,  but  the  law  only.  Here  the  evidence  is  con¬ 
tradictory,  and  we  have  to  determine,  whether  Arido¬ 
bulus  or  Jofephus  be  mod  worthy  of  credit.  We  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  accufe  either  of  forgery,  but  only 
to  inquire  which  had  the  bed  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truth.  Aridobulus  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  tutor 
to  an  Egyptian  king,  and  lived  within  100  years  after  the 
trandation  was  made,  and  certainly  had  accefs  to  fee  it 
in  the  royal  library.  Jofephus  was  a  native  of  Paledine, 
and  lived  not  until  300  years  or  more  after  the  trarfla- 
tion  was  made,  and  many  years  after  it  was  burnt  along 
with  the  whole  library  of  Alexandria  in  the  wars  of 
Julius  C  as  far.  Suppofing  the  veracity  of  thefe  two  wri¬ 
ters  equal,  as  we  have  no  proof  of  the  contrary,  which 
of  them  ought  we  to  confider  as  the  bed  evidence  ?  Ari- 
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ftobulus  furely.  Prideaux,  indeed,  feems  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  there  was  ever  fuch  a  man  \  and  Dr  Hody  fup- 
pofes  that  the  Commentaries  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Ariflobulus,  were  a  forgery  of 
the  fecond  century.  To  prove  the  exigence  of  any  hu¬ 
man  being,  who  lived  2000  years  before  us,  and  did 
not  perform  fuch  works  as  no  mere  man  ever  performed, 
is  a  talk  which  we  are  not  difpofed  to  undertake  \  and 
we  believe  it  would  not  be  lefs  difficult  to  prove  that 
Philo  and  Jofephus  exifted,  than  that  fuch  a  perfon  as 
Ariflobulus  did  not  exift.  If  the  writings  which  have 
pafted  under  his  name  were  a  forgery  of  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  furprifing  that  they  fhould  have  impofed  upon 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  fame  century, 
and  was  a  man  of  abilities,  learning,  and  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  Eufebius,  too,  in 
his  Prerj).  Evan,  quotes  the  Commentaries  of  Ariftobu- 
lus.  But,  continues  the  learned  Dean,  “  Clemens  Alex¬ 
andrinus  is  the  firffc  author  that  mentions  them.  Now, 
had  any  fuch  commentaries  exifted  in  the  time  of  Philo 
and  Jofephus,  they  would  furely  have  mentioned  them. 
But  is  the  circumftance  of  its  not  being  quoted  by  every 
fucceeding  author  a  fufficient  reafon  to  difprove  the  au» 
thenticity  of  any  book  ?  Neither  Philo  nor  Jofephus  un¬ 
dertook  to  give  a  lift  of  preceding  authors,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  the  uniform  pradice  of  thefe  times  always 
to  name  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  in¬ 
formation.” 

4.  Prideaux  farther  contends,  that  the  fum  which 
Ptolemy  is  faid  to  have  given  to  the  interpreters  is  too 
great  to  be  credible.  If  his  computation  were  juft,  it 
certainly  would  be  fo.  He  makes  it  2,ooo,ocol.  fter- 
ling,  but  other  writers  *  reduce  it  to  85,421k  and  fome 
1°  56,947b  ;  neither  of  which  is  a  fum  fo  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  fo  great  and  magnificent  a  prince  as  Phila- 
delphus,  who  fpent,  according  to  a  paffage  in  Athenasus 
(lib.  v.),  not  lefs  than  10, 00a  talents  on  the  furniture  of 
one  tent  \  wrhich  is  fix  times  more  than  what  was  fpent 
in  the  whole  of  the  embaffy  and  tranftation,  which 
amounted  only  to  1552  talents. 

5.  Prideaux  fays,  “  that  what  convids  the  whole  ftory 
of  Arifteas  of  falfity  is,  that  he  makes  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  to  be  the  chief  ador  in  it,  and  a  great  favourite 
of  the  king  •,  whereas  Philadelphus,  as  foon  as  his  father 
was  dead,  caft  him  into  prifon,  wffiere  he  foon  after  died.” 
But  it  may  be  replied,  that  Philadelphus  reigned  twTo 
years  jointly  with  his  father  Lagus,  and  it  is  not  faid 
by  Hermippus  that  Demetrius  wTas  out  of  favour  with 
Philadelphus  during  his  father’s  life.  Now,  if  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  wras  tranflated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Philadelphus,  as  Eufebius  and  Jerome  think,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  removed.  Demetrius  might  have  been 
librarian  during  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  and  yet  im- 
prifoned  on  the  death  of  Lagus.  Indeed,  as  the  caufe 
cf  Philadelphus’s  difpleafure  was  the  advice  which  De¬ 
metrius  gave  to  his  father,  to  prefer  the  fons  of  Arfinoe 
before  the  fon  of  Bernice,  he  could  fcarcely  fhow  it  till 
his  father’s  death.  The  Septuagint  tranftation  might 
therefore  be  begun  while  Philadelphus  reigned  jointly 
with  his  father,  but  not  be  finifhed  till  after  his  father’s 
death. 

6.  Befides  the  objedions  which  have  been  confidered, 
there  is.  only  one  that  deferves  notice.  The  ancient 
Chriftians  not  only  differ  from  one  another  concerning 
the  time  in  which  Ariflobulus  lived,  but  even  con  to- 
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did  themfelves  in  different  parts  of  their  wTorkt.  Some-SeptuagVr.c. 

times  they  tell  us,  he  dedicated  his  book  to  Ptolemy  ' - \r~-' 

Philometer,  at  other  times  they  fay,  it  was  addrdfed 
to  Philadelphus  and  his  father.  Sometimes  they  make 
him  the  fame  perfon  who  is  mentioned  in  2  Maccabees, 
chap  1.  and  fometimes  one  of  the  7 2  interpreters  152 
years  before.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  authors  fall 
into  fuch  inconfiftencies,  but  it  is  probably  occafioned 
by  their  quoting  from  memory.  This  was  certainly  the 
pradice  of  almoft  all  the  early  Chriftian  writers,  and 
fometimes  of  the  apoftles  themfelves.  Miftakes  wTere 
therefore  inevitable.  Jofephus  has  varied  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  fame  event,  in  his  antiquities  and  wars  of 
the  Jews,  probably  from  the  fame  caufe ;  but  we  do  not 
hence  conclude,  that  every  circumftance  of  fuch  a  rela¬ 
tion  is  entirely  falfe.  In  the  account  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle’s  death  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  we  have  a 
very  remarkable  contradidion.  Lord  Clarendon  re¬ 
lates,  that  lie  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  which  was 
performed  the  fame  day  :  on  the  contrary,  Burnet, 
Woodrow,  Heath,  Echard,  concur  in  ftating,  that  he 
was  beheaded ;  and  that  he  was  condemned  upon  the 
Saturday  and  executed  upon  the  Monday  f.  Was  any  \  Biograftu 
reader  of  Englifti  hiftory  ever  fceptic  enough  to  raife 
from  hence  a  queftion,  whether  the  Marquis  of  Argyle 
was  executed  or  not  ?  Yet  this  ought  to  be  left  in  un¬ 
certainty  according  to  the  way  of  reafoning  in  which 
the  fads  refpeding  the  tranftation  of  the  Septuagint  is 
attempted  to  be  difproved. 

Such  are  the  objedions  which  the  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  Prideaux  has  raifed  againft  the  common  account 
of  the  Septuagint  tranftation,  and  fuch  are  the  anfwers 
which  may  be  given  to  them.  We  have  chofen  to  fup- 
port  that  opinion  which  is  fandioned  by  hiftorical  evi¬ 
dence,  in  preference  to  the  conjedures  of  modern  critics 
however  ingenious  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  things  recorded  in  hiftory,  which,  though  perfedly 
true,  yet,  from  our  imperfed  knowledge  of  the  conco¬ 
mitant  circumftances,  may,  at  a  diftant  period,  feem  li¬ 
able  to  objedions.  To  thofe  who  require  pofitive  evL 
dence,  it  may  be  ftated  thus.  Ariftaeas,  Ariflobulus, 

Philo,  and  Jofephus,  affure  us,  that  the  law  was  tranf¬ 
lated.  Taking  the  law  in  the  molt  reftrided  fenfe,  we 
have  at  leaft  fufficient  authority  to  affert,  that  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  rendered  into  Greek  under  Ptolemy  Phila¬ 
delphus.  Ariflobulus  affirms,  that  the  whole  Scrip¬ 
tures  were  tranflated  by  the  feventy-two.  Jofephus 
confines  their  labours  to  the  books  of  Mofes.  He  there¬ 
fore  who  cannot  determine  to  wrhich  of  the  two  the 
greateft  refped  is  due,  may  fufpend  his  opinion.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  many  of  the  other  books  were 
tranflated  before  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  for  they  are 
quoted  both  by  him  and  his  apoftles  :  and,  perhaps,  by 
a  minute  examination  of  ancient  authors,  in  the  fame 
way  that  Dr  Lardner  has  examined  the  Chriftian  fathers 
to  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  pre- 
cife  period  In  which  the  whole  books  of  the  Septuagint 
were  compofed  might,  with  coufiderable  accuracy,  be 
afeertained. 

For  400  years  this  tranftation  was  in  high  eftimatioa 
•with  the  Jews.  It  wras  read  in  their  fynagogues  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Hebrew  }  not  only  in  thofe  places  where 
Greek  wras  the  common  language, ,  but  in  many  fyna¬ 
gogues  of  Jerufalem  and  Judea.  But  when  they  faw 
that  it  was  equally  valued  by  the  Chriftians,  they  be¬ 
came 
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Septuajnnfc.  came  jealous  of  it,  and  at  length,  in  the  fecond  century, 
u— ^  Aquila,  an  apoftste  Chriftian,  attempted  to  fubftitute 
another  Greek  tranflation  in  its  place.  In  this  work 
he  was  careful  to  give  the  ancient  prophecies  concern¬ 
ing  the  Mefliah  a  different  turn  from  the  Septuagint, 
that  they  might  not  be  applicable  to  Chrift.  In  the 
fame  defign  he  was  followed  by  Symmachus  and  Theo- 
dotion,  who  alfo,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  wrote  out  of 
hatred  to  Chriftianity. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Septuagint,  from  the  ignorance, 
boldnefs,  and  careleflnefs  of  tranfcribers,  became  full  of 
errors.  To  correct  thefe,  Origen  publiihed  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  in  which  he 
placed  the  tranflations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  The- 
odotion.  This  edition  was  called  Tetrapla ,  the  tranfla- 
tions  being  arranged  oppofite  to  one  another  in  four 
columns.  He  alfo  added  one  column,  containing  the 
Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew  letters,  and  another  exhibiting 
it  in  Greek.  In  a  fecond  edition  he  publifhed  two  ad¬ 
ditional  Greek  verfions  3  one  of  which  was  found  at  Ni- 
copolis,  and  the  other  at  Jericho  3  this  was  called  the 
Hexapla .  By  comparing  fo  many  tranflations,  Origen 
endeavoured  to  form  a  correft  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
Where  they  all  agreed,  he  confldered  them  right  The 
paflages  which  he  found  in  the  LXX,  but  not  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  he  marked  with  an  obelilk  :  what  he 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  but  not  in  the  LXX,  he  marked 
with  an  afterifk.  St  Jerome  fays,  that  the  additions 
which  Origen  made  to  the  LXX,  and  marked  with  an 
afteriik,  were  taken  from  Theodotion.  From  this  valu¬ 
able  work  of  Origen  the  verflon  of  the  LXX  was  tranf- 
cribed  in  a  feparate  volume,  with  the  afterifks  and  obe- 
lifks  for  the  ufe  of  the  churches  •,  and  from  this  circum- 
ftance  the  great  work  itfelf  was  negle£ted  and  loft. 

About  the  year  300  two  new  editions  of  the  LXX 
were  publifhed  ;  the  one  by  Hefychius  an  Egyptian  bi- 
Ihop,  and  the  other  by  Lucian  a  prefhyter  of  Antioch. 
But  as  thefe  authors  did  not  mark  with  any  note  of  di- 
ftin&ion  the  alterations  which  they  had  made,  their  edi¬ 
tion  does  not  poflefs  the  advantages  of  Origen’s. 

The  beft  edition  of  the  LXX  is  that  of  Dr  Grabe, 
which  was  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  He  had  accefs  to  two  MSS,  nearly  of  equal 
antiquity,  the  one  found  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome, 
the  other  in  the  royal  library  at  St  James’s,  which  was 
prefented  to  Charles  I.  by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  and  hence  is  commonly  called  the  Alexandrian 
MS.  Anxious  to  difcover  which  of  thefe  was  accord* 
ing  to  the  edition  of  Origen,  Dr  Grabe  colle&ed  the 
fragments  of  the  Hexapla,  and  found  they  agreed  with 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  but  not  with  the  Vatican  where 
it  differed  with  the  other.  Hence  he  concluded  that 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Origen.  By  comparing  the  quotations  from  fcripture 
in  the  works  of  Athanaflus  and  St  Cyril  (who  were  pa¬ 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  St  Jerome  fays  He- 
fychius’s  edition  of  the  LXX  was  there  ufed)  with  the 
Vatican  MS.  he  found  they  agreed  fo  well  that  he  juft- 
ly  inferred  that  that  MS.  was  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Hefychius. 

This  verflon  was  in  ufe  to  the  time  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  mod  of  the  citations 
in  the  New  Teft ament,  from  the  Old,  are  taken.  It 
was  alfo  the  ordinary  and  canonical  tranflation  made 
ufe  of  by  the .  Chriftian  church  in  the  earlieft  ages  3 


and  it  ftill  fubflfts  in  the  churches  both  of  the  eaft  and  Septuagir.r 
weft.  M 

Thofe  who  deftre  a  more  particular  account  of  the  ^ePu|chre*i 
Septuagint  tranflations  may  confult  Hody  de  Bibliorum 
Textibus ,  Prideaux’s  Connections,  Owen’s  Inquiry  into 
the  Septuagint  Verflon,  Blair’s  LeCtures  on  the  Canon, 
and  Michaelis’s  Introduction  to  the  New  Teftament, 
laft  edition. 

SEPTUAGINT  Chronology ,  the  chronology  which  is 
formed  from  the  dates  and  periods  of  time  mentioned 
in  the  Septuagint  tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament.  It 
reckons  1500  years  more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham 
than  the  Hebrew  bible.  Dr  Kennicot,  in  the  diflerta- 
tion  prefixed  to  his  Hebrew  bible,  has  ftiown  it  to  be 
very  probable  that  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  fcrip- 
tures,  fince  the  period  juft  mentioned,  was  corrupted  by 
the  Jews,  between  the  years  175  and  200,  and  that  the 
chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  more  agreeable  to 
truth.  It  is  a  fad,  that  during  the  fecond  and  third 
centuries  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  were  almoft  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  while  the  Septuagint  was  con* 
fined  to  the  Chriftians,  The  Jews  had  therefore  a 
very  favourable  opportunity  for  this  corruption.  The 
following  is  the  reafon  which  is  given  by  oriental  writers ; 

It  being  a  very  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Mefliah  was 
to  come  in  the  fixth  chiliad,  becaufe  he  was  to  come  in 
the  laft  days  (founded  on  a  myftical  application  of  the 
fix  days  creation),  the  contrivance  was  to  Jhorten  the  age 
of  the  world  from  about  5500  to  3760  ;  and  thence  to 
p?-ove  that  Jefus  could  not  be  the  Mejfiah ,  Dr  Kennicot 
adds,  that  fome  Hebrew  copies  having  the  larger  chro¬ 
nology  were  extant  till  the  time  of  Eufebius,  and  fome 
till  the  year  706. 

SEPTUM,  in  Anatomy ,  an  inclofure  or  partition  3  a 
term  applied  to  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  which  ferve  to 1 
feparate  one  part  from  another  3  as ,feptum  narium ,  or 
partition  between. the  noftrils,  &.C. 

SEPULCHRAL,  fomething  belonging  to  fepul- 
chres  or  tombs :  thus  a  fepulchral  column  is  a  column 
ereded  over  a  tomb,  with  an  infcription  on  its  fhaft  j 
and  fepulchral  lamps,  thofe  faid  to  have  been  found 
burning:  in  the  tombs  of  feveral  martyrs  and  others.  See 
Lamp. 

SEPULCHRE,  a  tomb  or  place  deftined  for  the  in¬ 
terment  of  the  dead.  This  term  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeak* 
ing  of  the  burying-places  of  the  ancients,  thofe  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  being  ufually  called  tombs . 

Sepulchres  were  held  facred  and  inviolable  ;  .  and  the 
care  taken  of  them  has  always  been  held  a  religious  du¬ 
ty,  grounded  on  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  belief  of  the 
foul’s  immortality.  Thofe  who  have  fearched  or  viola¬ 
ted  them  have  been  thought  odious  by  all  nations,  and 
were  always  feve rely  punifhed. 

The  Egyptians  called  fepulchres  eternal houfes,  incon- 
tradiftin&ion  to  their  ordinary  houfes  or  palaces,  which 
they  called  inns1  on  account  of  their  fhort  ftay  in  the  one 
in  comparifon  of  their  long  abode  in  the  other.  See 
Tomb. 

Regular  Canons  of  St  SEPULCHRE,  a  religious  order, , 
formerly  inftituted  .at  Jerufalem,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
fepulchre,  or  the  tomb  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

Many  of  thefe  canons  were  brought  from  the  Holy 
Land  into  Europe,  particularly  into  France,  .by  Louis 
the  Younger  ;  into  Poland,  by  Jaxa,  a  Poliih  gen  des¬ 
man  j  and  into  Flanders,  by  the  counts  thereof  3  many 

alfo 
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Sepulchre  alfo  came  Into  England.  This  order  was,  however,  fup- 
d  prefled  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  who  gave  its  revenues 
e<tion.ra  an^  e^*e&s  t0  that  our  Lady  of  Bethlehem  :  which 
v— — '  alfo  becoming  exdndt,  they  were  bellowed  on  the  knights 
of  St  John  of  Jerufalem.  Bat  the  fnppreffion  did  not 
take  effedl  in  Poland,  where  they  dill  fubfift,  as  alfo  in 
feveral  provinces  of  Germany.  Thefe  canons  follow  the 
rule  of  St  Auguftine. 

Knights  of  the  Holy  SEPULCHRE ,  a  military  order, 
eftablifhed  in  Paleftine  about  the  year  1 1 14. 

The  knights  of  this  order  in  Flanders  chofe  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  king  oLSpain,  for  their  matter,  in  1558,  and 
afterwards  his  fon  3  but  the  grand  matter  of  the  order 
of  Malta  prevailed  on  the  Iaft  to  relign  ;  and.  when 
afterwards  the  duke  of  Nevers  affumed  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  in  France,  the  fame  grand-matter,  by  his  intereft 
and  credit,  procured  a  like  renunciation  of  him,  and 
a  confirmation  of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  of 
Malta. 

SEQUANI,  a  people  anciently  forming  a  part  of 
Gallia  Celtica,  but  annexed  to  Belgica  by  Auguttus, 
feparated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mount  Jura,  with  the 
Rhine  on  the  eatt  (Strabo),  bordering  on  the  ALdui 
and  Seguttiano  to  the  fouth,  and  Lingcnes  to  the  weft 
(Tacitus).  Now  Franche  Comte. 

SEQUESTRATION,  in  Common  Law ,  is  fetting 
afide  the  thing  in  controverfy  from  the  poffefiion  of 
both  the  parties  that  contend  for  ft.  In  which  fenfe 
it  is  either  voluntary,  as  when  done  by  the  confent  of 
the  parties  ;  or  neceffary,  as  where  it  is  done  by  the 
judge,  of  his  own  authority,  whether  the  parties  wall  or 
not. 

Sequestration,  in  the  Civil  Law ,  is  the  a£t  of  the 
ordinary,  difpofing  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  one  de- 
ceafed,  whofe  eftate  no  man  will  meddle  with. 

A  widow  is  alfo  Paid  to  fequefter,  when  file  difclaims 
having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  eftate  of  her  deceafed 
hufband. 

Among  the  Romanifts,  in  queftions  of  marriage,  where 
the  wife  complains  of  im potency  in  the  hufband,  (lie  is  to 
be  fequeftered  into  a  convent,  or  into  the  hands  of  ma¬ 
trons,  till  the  procefs  be  determined. 

Sequestration  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aft  of  gathering 
ihe  fruits  of  a  benefice  void,  to  the  ufe  of  the  next  in¬ 
cumbent. 

Sometimes  a  benefice  is  kept  under  fequeftration  for 
many  years,  when  it  is  of  fo  fmall  value,  that  no  cler¬ 
gyman  fit  to  ferve  the  cure  will  be  at  the  charge  of  ta¬ 
king  it  by  inftitution  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fequeftration  is 
committed  either  to  the  curate  alone,  or  to  the  curate  and 
church-wardens  jointly.  Sometimes  the  profits  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  controverfy.  either  by  the  confent  of  the  parties, 
or  the  judge’s  authority,  are  fequeftered  and  placed  for 
fiifety  in  a  third  hand,  till  the  fuit  is  determined,  a  mi- 
nifter  being  appointed  by  the  judge  to  ferve  the  cure, 
and  allowed  a  certain  fillary  out  of  the  profits.  Some¬ 
times  the  profits  of  a  living  are  fequeftered  for  neglefl  of 
duty,  for  dilapidations,  or  for  fatisfying  the  debts  of  the 
incumbent. 

Sequestration,  in  chancery,  is  a  commiflion  ufiuaily 
dire£led  to  feven  perfons  therein  named,  empowering 
them  to  feize  the  defendant’s  perfonal  eftate,  and  the  pro¬ 
fits  of  his  real,  and  to  detain  them,  fubjefit  to  the  order 
of  the  court.  It  iffiues  on  the  return  of  the  fieijeant  at 


arms,  wherein  it  is  certified,  that  Lhe  defendant  had  fe-  Scqueitra- 
c  reted  himfdf.  tion 

Sequc  ft  rations  were  firft  introduced  by  Sir  Nicholas  «  N  . 

Bacon,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  3 - ! _ 

before  which  the  court  found  icme  difficulty  in  enfor¬ 
cing  its  procefs  and  decrees  3  and  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  procefs  to  bring  in  the  defendant,  but 
only  intended  to  enforce  the  performance  of  the  court’s 
decree. 

A  fequeftration  is  alfo  made,  in  London,  upon  an 
addon  of  debt  3  tlie  courfe  of  proceeding  in  which  cafe 
is  this :  The  a£lion  being  entered,  the  officer  goes  to 
llie  defendant’s  (hop  or  warehoufe,  when  no  perfon  is 
there,  and  takes  a  padlock,  and  hangs  it  on  the  door, 
uttering  thefe  words  :  “  I  do  fequefter  this  warehoufe, 
and  the  goods  and  merchandife  therein,  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  this  addon,  to  the  ufe  of  the  plaintiff,”  Sec.  after 
which  he  fets  on  his  feal,  and  makes  a  return  of  the  fir- 
queftration  in  the  compter 3  and  four  days  being  paffed 
after  the  return  made,  the  plaintiff  may,  at  the  next 
court,  have  judgment  to  open  the  (hop  or  warehoufe-, 
and  to  have  the  goods  appraifed  by  two  freemen,  who 
are  to  be  fwern  at  the  next  court  held  for  that  comp¬ 
ter  3  and  then  the  ferjeant  puts  his  hand  to  the  bill  of 
appraifement,  and  the  court  grants  judgment  thereon  3 
but  yet  the  defendant  may  put  in  bail  before  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  by  that  means  diffolve  the  fequeftration  3  and 
after  fatisfadlion,  may  put  in  bail  to  difprove  the  debt, 

&c.  t 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  fequeftration  was  ufed 
for  a  feizing  of  the  eftates  of  delinquents  for  the  ufe  ot 
the  commonwealth. 

Sequestration,  in  Scots  Law .  See  Law  Index . 

SEQUIN,  a  gold  coin,  ftruck  at  Venice,  and  ift 
feveral  parts  of  the  Grand  Signior’s  dominions.  In 
Turkey,  it  is  called  da  hob ,  or  piece  cf  gold,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Volney  is  in  value  about  6s.  3d.  fterling. 

It  Varies,  however,  confiderably  in  its  value  in  different 
countries.  At  Venice  it  is  equal  to  about  9s.  2d.  fter- 

1Ing- 

The  Venetian  fequins  are  in  great  requeft  in  Syria, 
from  the  finenefs  of  their  ftandard,  and  the  praddee 
they  have  of  employing  them  for  women’s  trinkets. 

The  fafhion  of  thefe  trinkets  does  not  require  much  art  3 
the  piece  of  gold  is  fimply  pierced,  in  order  to  fufpend 
it  by  a  chain,  likevvife  of  gold,  which  flow’s  upon  the 
brenft.  The  more  fequins  that  are  attached  to  this 
chain,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  thefe  chains,  the 
more  is  a  woman  thought  to  be  ornamented.  This  is 
the  favourite  luxury,  and  the  emulation  of  all  ranks. 

Even  the  female  peafants,  for  want  of  geld,  wear 
piafires  or  fmaller  pieces  3  but  the  women  of  a  certain 
rank  difdain  filver  3  they  will  accept  of  nothing  but  fe¬ 
quins  of  Venice,  or  large  Spanilh  pieces,  and  crufadces. 

Some  of  them  wear  260  or  300,  as  well  lying  fiat,  as 
ftrung  one  on  another,  and  hung  near  the  forehead,  at 
the  edge  of  the  head  drefs.  It  is  a  real  load  :  but  they 
do  not  think  they  can  pay  too  dearly  for  the  fatisfac- 
tion  0$  exhibiting  this  treafure  at  the  public  bath,  be¬ 
fore  a  crow’d  of  rivals,  to  awaken  wdiofe  jealoufy  confti- 
tutes  their  chief  pleafnre.  The  effedl  of  this  luxury  on 
commerce,  is  the  withdrawing  confiderable  fums  from 
circulation,  which  remain  dead  3  befides,  that  when  any 
of  thefe  pieces  return  into  common  ufe,  having  loft 

their 
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Seraglio,  their  weight  by  being  pierced,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
- - v -  weigh  them.  The  pra&ice  of  weighing  money  is.  ge¬ 
neral  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  Turkey.  No  piece, 
however  effaced,  is  re fu fed  there  5  the  merchant  draws 
out  his  fcalcs  and  weighs  it,  as  in  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  when  he  purchased  his  fepulchre.  In  coniider- 
able  payments,  an  agent  of  exchange  is  fent  for,  wno 
counts  paras  by  thoufands,  rejefts  a  great  many  pieces 
of  falfe  money,  and  weighs  all  the  fequins,  either  lepa- 
rately  or  together. 

SERAGLIO,  formed  from  the  Perfian  word  fer&w, 
or  Turkifh  word  farai ,  which  (ignifies  a  houfe,  and  is 
commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  the  houfe  or  palace  of  a 
prince.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed  at  Conft an¬ 
tinopie  j  the  houfes  of  foreign  ambaffadors  are  called 
rogHos.  But  it  is  commonly  uled  by  way  of  eminence 
for  the  palace  of  the  grand  fignior  at  Conffantinople, 
where  lie  keeps  his  court,  and  where  his  concubines  are 
lodged,  and  where  the  youth  are  trained  up  for  the  chief 
ppfls  of  the  empire. 

It  is  a  triangle  about  three  Italian  miles  round,  whol¬ 
ly  within  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the  promontory  Chry- 
foceras,  now  called  the  Seraglio  Point,  The  buildings 
run  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  from  thence  are 
gardens  that  reach  to  the  edge  or  the  fea.  It  is  inclo- 
fed  with  a  very  high  and  ftrong  wall,  upon  which  there 
are  feveral  watch-towers  :  and  it  has  many  gates,  feme 
of  which  open  towards  the  fea  fide,  and  the  reil  into  the 
city  j  but  the  chief  gate  is  one  of  the  latter,  which  is 
condantly  guarded  by  a  company  of  capoochees,  or 
porters )  and  in  the  night  it  is  well  guarded  towards 
the  fea.  The  outward  appearance  is  not  very  beautiful, 
the  architedlure  being  irregular,  confiding  of  feparate 
edifices  in  the  form  of  pavilions  and  domes. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio  are  a  colledlion  of  beauti¬ 
ful  young  women,  chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  pro¬ 
vinces  and  the  Greek  iflands,  moil  of  them  the  children 
of  Chriflian  parents.  The  brave  prince  Heraclius  harh 
for  fome  years  pad  aboli  fhed  the  infamous  tribute  of  chil¬ 
dren  of  both  fexes,  which  Georgia  formerly  paid  every, 
year 'to  the  Porte.  The  number  of  women  in  the  harem 
depends  on  the  lade  of  the  reigning  monarch  or  fultan. 
Selim  had  2000,  Achmet  had  but  300,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor  had  nearly  1600.  On  their  admiflion  they  are 
committed  to  the  care  of  old  ladies,  taught  fewing  and 
embroidery,  mufic,  dancing,  and  other  accomplifhments, 
and  furnifhed  with  the  richefl  clothes  and  ornaments. 
They  all  deep  in  feparate  beds,  and  between  every > 
fifth  there  is  a  preceptrefs.  Their  chief  governefs  is 
called  Katon  Kiaga ,  or  governefs  of  the  noble  young 
ladies.  There  is  not  one  fervant  among  them,  for  they 
are  obliged  to  wTait  on  one  another  by  rotation  j  the 
lad  that  is  entered  ferves  her  who  preceded  her  and  her- 
felf.  Thefe  ladies  are  fcardely  ever  differed  to  go  a- 
broad,  except  when  the  grand  fignior  removes  from 
one  place  to  another,  when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs 
conveys  them  to  the  boats,  which  are  inclofed  with  lat¬ 
tices  and  linen  curtains ;  and  when  they  go  by  land 
they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made 
at  certain  didances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach 
the  roads  through  which  they  march.  The  boats  of 
the  harem,  which  carry  the  grand  fignior’s  wives,  are 
manned  with  24  rowers,  and  have  white  covered  tilts, 
Unit  alternately  by  Venetian  blinds.  Among  the  em¬ 


peror’s  attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  a£l  and  Seraglio; 
converfe  by  figns  with  great  quickncfs,  and  fome  “Y~— " 

dwarfs,  who  are  exhibited  for  the  diverfion  of  his  Ma- 
jeftj. 

When  he  permits  the  women  to  walk  in  the  gardens 
of  the  leraglio,  all  people  are  ordered  to  retire,  and  on 
every  fide  there  is  a  guard  of  black  eunuchs,  with  fa- 
bres  in  their  hands,  while  others  go  their  rounds  in. 
order  to  hinder  any  perfon  from  feeing  them.  If,  un¬ 
fortunately,  any  one  is  found  in  the  garden,  even  through 
ignorance  or  inadvertence,  he  is  undoubtedly  killed, 
and  his  head  brought  to  the  feet  of  the  grand  fignior,; 
who  gives  a  great  reward  to  the  guard  for  their  vigi¬ 
lance.  Sometimes  the  grand  fignior  paffes  into  the 
gardens  to  amufe  himfelf  when  the  women  are  there  j 
and  it  is  then  that  they  make  ufe  of  their  ulmoft  efforts, 
by  dancing,  finging,  feducing  geftures,  and  amorous  blan- 
difhments,  to  enfnare  the  affe<!:lions  of  the  monarch.  It 
is  not  permitted  that  the  monarch  fliould  take  a  virgin 
to  his  bed,  except  during  the  folemn  feftivals,  and  on 
occalion  of  fome  extraordinary  rejoicings,  or  the  arrival 
of  fome  good  news.  Upon  fuch  occasions,  if  the  ful- 
tan  choole  a  new  companion  to  his  bed,  he  enters  into 
the  apartment  of  the  women,  who  are  ranged  in  files 
by  the  governeffes,  to  whom  he  fpeaks,  and  intimates 
the  perfon  he  likes  beft  :  the  ceremony  of  the  handker¬ 
chief,  which  the  grand  fignior  is  faid  to  throw  to  the 
girl  that  he  eledls,  is  an  idle  tale,  without  any  founda¬ 
tion.  As  foon  as  the  grand  fignior  has  chofen  the  girl 
that  he  has  deftined  to  be  the  partner  of  his  bed,  all  the 
others  follow  her  to  the  bath,  wafhing  and  perfuming 
her,  and  dr  effing  her  fuperbly,  conducing  her  finging, 
dancing,  and  rejoicing,  to  the  bed-chamber  of  the 
grand  fignior,  who  is  generally,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  al¬ 
ready  in  bed.  Scarcely  has  the  newele&ed  favourite 
entered  the  chamber,  introduced  by  the  grand  eunuch* 
who  is  upon  guard,  than  flie  kneels  down,  and  when- 
the  fultan  calls  her,  fhe  creeps'  into  bed  to  him  by  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  if  the  fultan  does  not  order  her,  by 
efpecial  grace,  to  approach  by  the  fide  :  after  a  certain 
time,  upon  a  fignal  given  by  the  fultan,  the  governefs 
of  the  girls,  with  all  her  fuite,  enters  the  apartment,  and 
takes  her  back  again,  conducing  her  with  the  fame  ce¬ 
remony  to  the  women’s  apartments  y  and  if  by  good 
fortune  fhe  becomes  pregnant,  and  is  delivered  of  a  boy, 
fhe  is  called  ofahl fultanefs ,  that  is  to  fry,  fultanefs- mo¬ 
ther  5  for  the  firll  fon  fhe  has  the  honour  to  be  crown¬ 
ed,  and  flie  has  the  liberty  of  forming  her  court. 

Eunuchs  are  alfo  affigned  for  her  guard,  and  for  her 
particular  fervice.  No  other  ladies,  though  delivered*! 
of  boys,  are  either  crowned  or  maintained  with  fuch 
coftly  diftindlion  as  the  firft  \  however,  they  have- 
their  fervice  apart,  and  handfome  appointments.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  fultan,  the  mothers  of  the  male 
children  are  fliut  up  in  the  old  feraglio,  from  whence 
they  can  never  come  out  any  more,  unlefs  any  of' 
their  Tons  afeend  the  throne.  Baron  de  Tott  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  female  fl  we  who  becomes  the  mo¬ 
ther  of  a  fultan,  and  lives  long  enough  to  fee  her  foil 
mount  the  throne,  is  the  only  woman  who  at  that  period » 
alone  acquires  the  diftin&ion  of  fultana-mother ;  fhe  is 
till  then  in  the  interior  of  her  prifon  with  her  fon.  The 
title  of  bache  hadun ,  principal  woman,  is  the  firfl  dignity 
of  the  grand  fignior’s  harem  :  and  flie  has  a  larger 
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Seraglio,  allowance  than  thofe  who  have  the  title  nf  feeond,  third, 
anc[  fourth  woman,  which  are  the  four  free  women  the 
Koran  allows. 

This  is  a  defeription  of  the  grand  lignior’s  feraglio  i 
we  (hall  now  add  an  account  of  the  feraglio  or  hare/n, 
as  it  is  often  called,  of  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  from 
the  very  intcrefting  tour  of  Pdr  Lempriere.  This  gen¬ 
tleman  being  a  furgeon  by  profeftion,  was  admitted  into 
the  harem  to  preferibe  for  fome  of  the  ladies  who  were 
tndifpofed,  and  was  therefore  enabled  to  give  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  this  female  prifon,  and,  what  is  ftill  more 
curious,  of  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

The  harem  forms  a  part  of  the  palace.  The  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  all  on  the  ground  floor,  are  fquare, 
very  lofty,  and  four  of  them  inclofe  a  fpacious  fquare 
court,  into  which  they  open  by  means  of  large  folding 
doors.  In  the  centre  of  thefe  courts,  which  are  floor¬ 
ed  with  blue  and  white  chequered  tiling,  is  a  foun¬ 
tain,  fupplied  by  pipes  from  a  large  refer  voir  on  the 
outfide  of  the  palace,  which  ferves  for  the  frequent 
ablutions  recommended  by  the  Mahometan  religion, 
as  well  as  for  other  purpofes.  The  whole  of  the 
harem  confifls  of  about  twelve  of  thefe  fquare  courts, 
communicating  with  each  other  by  narrow  paffages, 
which  afford  a  free  accefs  from  one  part  of  it  to  ano¬ 
ther,  and  of  which  all  the  women  are  allowed  to  avail 
themfelves. 

The  apartments  are  ornamented  on  the  outfide  with 
beautiful  carved  wood.  In  the  infide  moil  of  the  rooms 
are  hung  with  rich  damafk  of  various  colours  j  the  floors 
are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  and  there  are  matref- 
fes  difpofed  at  different  diftances,  for  the  purpofes  of  fit¬ 
ting  and  fleeping. 

Befides  thefe,  the  apartments  are  furnifhed  at  each 
extremity  with  an  elegant  European  mahogany  bed- 
ftead,  hung  with  damafk,  having  on  it  feveral  mattrelfes 
placed  one  over  the  other,  which  are  covered  with  va¬ 
rious  coloured  filks  ^  but  thefe  beds  are  merely  placed 
there  to  ornament  the  room.  In  all  the  apartments, 
without  exception,  the  ceiling  is  wood,  carved  and 
painted.  The  principal  ornaments  in  fome  were  large 
and  valuable  looking-glaffes,  hung  on  different  parts  of 
the  walls.  In  others,  clocks  and  watches  of  different 
lizes,  in  glafs  cafes,  were  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  fultana  Lalla  Batoomand  another  favourite  were 
indulged  with  a  whole  fquare  to  themfelves ;  but  the 
concubines  were  only  each  allowed  a  fingle  room. 

Each  female  had  a  feparate  daily  allowance  from  the 
emperor,  proportioned  to  the  eftimation  in  which  they 
were  held  by  him.  The  late  emperor’s  allowance  was 
very  trifling  :  Lalla  Douyaw,  the  favourite  fultana,  had 
very  little  more  than  half-a-crown  Englifh  a-day,  and 
the  others  lefs  in  proportion.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that 
the  emperor  made  them  occafional  prefents  of  money, 
drefs,  and  trinkets  5  but  this  could  never  be  fufficient 
to  fupport  the  number  of  domeftics  and  other  expences 
they  muft  incur.  Their  greateft  dependence  therefore 
was  on  the  prefents  they  received  from  thofe  Europeans 
and  Moors  who  vifited  the  court,  and  who  employed 
their  influence  in  obtaining  fome  particular  favour  from 
the  emperor.  This  was  the  moft  fuccefsful  mode  that 
could  be  adopted.  When  Mr  Lempriere  was  at  Mo¬ 
rocco,  a  Jew,  defirous  of  obtaining  a  very  advantage¬ 
ous  favour  from  the  emperor,  for  which  he  had  been  a 
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long  time  unfuccefsfully  foliciting,  fent  to  all  the  prln*  Serngli#. 
cipal  ladies  of  the  harem  prefents  of  pearls  to  a  very 
large  amount  \  the  confequence  was,  that  they  all  went 
in  a  body  to  the  emperor,  and  immediately  obtained  the 
wifhed^for  conceffion. 

The  ladies  feparately  furnifh  their  own  rooms,  hire 
their  own  domeftics,  and,  in  fa£l,  do  what  they  pleale 
in  the  harem,  but  are  not  permitted  to  go  out  without 
an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor,  who  very  feldom 
grants  them  that  favour,  except  when  they  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  one  palace  to  another.  In  that  cafe,  a 
party  of  foldiers  is  difpatched  a  little  diflance  before 
them,  to  difperfe  the  male  paffengers  in  particular,  and 
to  prevent  the  poflibility  of  their  being  feen.  This 
previous  ftep  being  taken,  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  is  tied 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  afterwards  thefe 
miferable  females  cover  themfelves  entirely  with  their 
haicks,  and  either  mount  mules,  which  they  ride  like 
men,  or,  what  is  more  ufual,  are  put  into  a  fquare  car¬ 
riage  or  litter,  conftru&ed  for  this  purpofe,  which  by 
its  lattice- work  allows  them  to  fee  without  being  feen. 

In  this  manner  they  fet  off,  under  the  charge  of  a  guard 
of  black  eunuchs.  This  journey,  and  fometimes  a  walk 
within  the  bounds  of  the  palace,  with  which  they  are, 
however,  feldom  indulged,  is  the  only  exercife  they  are 
permitted  to  take. 

The  late  emperor’s  harem  confifted  of  between  60 
and  100  females,  befides  their  domeftics  and  flaves, 
which  were  very  numerous.  Many  of  the  concubinesf 
were  Moorifti  women,  who  had  been  prefented  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  Moors  confider  it  an  honour  to  have 
their  daughters  in  the  harem  •,  feveral  wTere  European 
flaves,  who  had  either  been  made  captives,  or  purchafed 
by  the  emperor  }  and  fome  were  Negroes. 

In  this  group  the  Europeans,  or  their  defeendants, 
had  by  far  the  greateft  claim  to  the  chara&er  of  hand- 
fome.  There  was  one  in  particular,  who  was  a  native 
of  Spain,  and  taken  into  the  harem  at  about  the  fame 
age  as  Lalla  Douyaw,  who  was  indeed  a  perfeft  beauty. 

Nor  was  this  lady  quite  fmgular  in  that  refpeft,  for 
many  others  were  almoft  equally  handfome. 

The  eunuchs,  who  have  the  entire  charge  of  the  wo- 
men,  and  who  in  fa£l  live  always  among  them,  are  the 
children  of  Negro  flaves.  They  are  generally  either 
very  fhort  and  fat,  or  elfe  tall,  deformed,  and  lame* 

Their  voices  have  that  particular  tone  which  is  obfer- 
vable  in  youths  who  are  juft  arriving  at  manhood  5  and 
their  perfons  altogether  afford  a  difgufting  image  of 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  us  a  very  curious  account 
of  the  manners  and  ignorance  of  thefe  immured  females, 
from  his  own  obfervation,  when  vifiting  the  prince’s  ha¬ 
rem.  “  Attended  by  an  eunuch  (fays  he),  after  pafling 
the  gate  of  the  harem,  which  is  always  locked,  and  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  guard  of  eunuchs,  we  entered  a  nar¬ 
row  and  dark  paffage,  which  foon  brought  us  to  the 
court,  into  which  the  women’s  chambers  open.  We 
here  faw  numbers  of  both  black  and  white  women  and 
children  5  fome  concubines,  fome  flaves,  and  others  hi¬ 
red  domeftics. 

“  Upon  their  obferving  the  unufual  figure  of  an  Eu¬ 
ropean,  the  whole  multitude  in  a  body  furrounded  me, 
and  expreffed  the  utmoft  aftonifhment  at  my  drefs  and 
appearance.  Some  flood  motionlefs,  with  their  hands 
lifted  up,  thpir  eyes  fixed,  and  their  mouths  open,  in 
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Seraglio,  the  ufual  attitude  of  wonder  and  furprife. 

into  immoderate  fils  of  laughter  ;  while  others  again 
came  up,  and  with  uncommon  attention  eyed  me  from 
head  to  foot.  The  parts  of  my  drtfs  which  lcemed 
moft  to  attract  their  notice  were  my  buckles,  buttons, 
and  ftcckingsj  for  neither  men  nor  women  in  this  coun¬ 
try  wear  any  thing  of  the  kind.  With  refpedf  to  the 
club  of  my  hair,  they  feemed  utterly  at  a  lots  in  what 
view  to  confider  it  ;  but  the  powder  which  I  wore  they 
conceived  to  be  employed  lor  the  purpofe  of  deploy¬ 
ing  vermin.  Moft  of  the  children,  when  they  faw  me, 
ran  away  in  the  meft  perfect  ccnfternation  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  appeared  as  lingular  an  animal,  and  J  dare  fay 
had  the  honour  of  exciting  as  much  curjcliiy  and  at¬ 
tention,  as  a  lion  or  man-tiger  juft  imported  from 
abroad,  and  introduced  into  a  country  town  in  England 
on  a  market-day.  Every  time  I  vilited  tlie  harem,  I 
was  furrounded  and  laughed  at  by  this  curious  mob, 
who,  on  my  entering  the  gate,  followed  me  clofe  to  the 
very  chamber  to  wEich  1  was  proceeding,  and  on  my 
return  univerfally  efcovted  me  out. 

“  The  greateft  part  o£  the  women  were  uncommonly 
Fat  and  unwieldy  ;  had  black  and  full  eyes,  round  faces, 
with  fmall  nofes.  They  were  of  different  complexions  ; 
fome  very  fair,  fome  fallow,  and  others  again  perfect 
Negroes. 

“  One  of  my  new  patients  being  ready  to  receive  me, 

I  was  delired  to  wTalk  into  her  room  ;  where,  to  my 
great  furprife,  I  faw  nothing  but  a  curtain  drawm  quite 
*  ?xrofs  the  apartment,  fimilar  to  that  of  a  theatre  which 
feparates  the  fiage  from  the  audience.  A  female  do- 
meftic  brought  a  very  low  Pool,  placed  it  near  the  cur¬ 
tain,  and  told  me  I  was  to  fit  down  there,  and  fed  her 
miftrefs’s  pulfe. 

“  The  lady,  who  had  by  this  time  fummoned  up  cou¬ 
rage  to  fpeak,  introduced  her  hand  from  the  bottom  of 
the  curtain,  and  defired  me  to  inform  her  of  all  her  com¬ 
plaints,  which  fhe  conceived  I  might  perfedly  do  by 
merely  feeling  the  pulfe.  It  was  in  vain  to  afk  her 
where  her  pain  wTas  feated,  whether  in  her  ftomach, 
head,  or  back  ;  the  only  anfwer  I  could  procure  was  a 
requeft  to  feel  the  pulfe  of  the  other  hand,  and  then 
point  out  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pain. 

“  Having  neither  fatisfied  my  curiofity  by  exhibiting 
her  face,  nor  made  me  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
her  complaint,  I  w7as  under  the  neceflity  of  informino- 
her  in  pofitive  terms,  that  to  underftand  the  difeafe  it 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fee  the  tongue  as  well  as  to 
fed  the  pulfe  ;  and  that  without  it  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  My  eloquence,  or  rather  that  of  my  Jewifh  in¬ 
terpreter,  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  exerted  in  vain  ; 
*nd  I  am  perfuaded  fhe  would  have  difmiffed  me  without 
any  further  inquiry,  had  not  her  invention  fupplied  her 
with  a  happy  expedient  to  remove  her  embarraffment. 
She  contrived  at  laft  to  cut  a  hole  through  the  curtain, 
through  which  fhe  extruded  her  tongue,  and  thus  com¬ 
plied  with  my  injunction  as  far  as  it  was  neceffary  in  a 
medical  view,  but  moft  effectually  difappointed  my  cu¬ 
riofity. 

“  I  was  afterwards  ordered  to  look  at  another  of  the 
prince’s  wives,  who  was  affeaed  with  a  fcrophulous 
fwdling  in  her  neck.  This  lady  was,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  the  other,  at  firft  excluded  from  my  fight  ;  but 
flie  was  obliged  to  (how  me  her  complaint,  I  had  an 
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Some  burft  opportunity  of  feeing  her  face,  and  obferved  it  to  be 
very  handlome.” 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  ftrange  and  childifh  no-v 
tions  of  perfons  who  have  been  wholly  fecluded  from 
the  world.  All  the  ladies  of  the  harem  expeCled  that 
our  author  fhould  have  inftantly  difeovered  their  com¬ 
plaints  upon  feeling  the  pulfe,  and  that  he  could  cure 
every  diieafe  inftantanecufly.  He  found  them  proud 
and  vain  of  their  perfons,  and  extremely  ignorant.  u  A- 
morg  many  ridiculous  queftions,  they  aiked  my  inter* 
preter  (fays  Mr  Lempriere)  if  I  could  read  and  write  ; 
upon  being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  they  expreffed 
the  utmoft  furprife  and  admiration  at  the  abilities  of 
the  Chriftians.  There  was  not  one  among  them  who 
could  do  cither  *,  tbefe  rudiments  of  learning  are  indeed 
only  the  lot  of  a  few  of  their  men,  who  on. that  ac¬ 
count  are  named  Talbs ,  or  explainers  of  the  Mahometan 
lew.” 

It  is  melancholy  to  refleCI  on  the  fituation  of  thefe 
unfortunate  women.  Being  confidered  as  the  mere  in- 
ftrurnents  of  pleafure,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  im  • 
prove  men  t  of  their  minds..  They  have  no  employment 
to  occupy  their  time.  Their  ncedlc-work  is  performed 
by  Jeweffes  ;  their  food  is  drtfied,  and  their  chambers 
taken  care  of,  by  Haves  and  dorceftics.  They  have  r.o 
amufement  but  a  rude  and  barbarous  kind  of  melan¬ 
choly  mufic,  without  melody,  variety,  or  tafte  ;  and 
converfation  with  one  another,  which  muft  indeed  be 
very  confined,  uniform,  and  inanimate,  as  they  never 
fee  a  new  objeCl.  Excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of 
frefii  air  and  exercife,  fo  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of 
health  and  life;  deprived  of  all  fociety  but  that  of  their 
fellow^  fufterers,  a  fociety  to  which  moft  of  them  wxuld 
prefer  fblitude  itfelf ;  they  are  only  to  be  confidered  as 
the  moft  abje6l  of  Haves- — Haves  to  the  vices  and  ca¬ 
price  of  a  licentious  tyrant,  who  exa&s  even  from  his 
wives  themfelves  a  degree  of  fuhmiflion  and  refpe<St 
which  borders  upon  idolatry,  and  which  God  and  na¬ 
ture  never  meant  fliould  be  paid  to  a  mortal. 

SERAI,  a  building  on  the  high-road,  or  in  large  ci¬ 
ties  in  Iftdia,  eroded  for  the  accommodation  of  travel¬ 
lers. 


Seraglij 

0 

Sera  pi's. 


SERAPH,  or  Seraphim,  fpiritsof  the  higbeft  rank 
in  the  hierarchy  of  angels  ;  who  are  thus  called  from 
their  being  fuppofed  to  be  moft  inflamed  with  divine 
love,  by  their  nearer  and  more  immediate  attendance  at 
the  throne  of  God,  and  to  communicate  their  fervour  to 
the  remoter  and  inferior  orders.  Seraphim  is  the  Hebrew 
plural  of  feraph.  See  Angel. 

SERAPHIC,  burning  or  inflamed  writh  love  or  zeal, 
like  a  feraphim  :  thus  St  Bonaventure  is  called  the  /era- 
pnic  do&or,  from  his  abundant  zeal  and  fervour. 

SERAPIAS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs 
of  gynandria ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under 
the  feventh  order  Orchidece .  See  Botany  Inddx. 

SERAPION,  a  phyfician  of  Alexandria.  He  and 
Phiiinus  of  the  ifle  of  Cos  w7ere  both  fcholars  of  Hero- 
philus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  fed  ;  which 
happened  about  287  B.  C. 

SERA  PIS,  in  Mythology ,  an  Egyptian  deity,  who 
was  worlhipped  under  various  names  and  attributes,  as, 
the  tutelary  god  of  Egypt  in  general,  and  as  the  patron 
of  feveral  of  their  principal  cities.  Tacitus  informs  us, 
that  he  was  worfhipped  as  a  kind  of  univerfal  deity  that 
reprefenced  Efculapius,  Ofiris,  Jupiter,  and  Pluto ;  and 
Y  he 
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he  was  fometimes  taken  for  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  Sun, 
and  Neptune  :  and  the  honours  that  were  rendered  to 
him  at  Alexandria  were  more  folemn  and  extraordinary 
than  thofe  of  any  other  place. 

Plutarch  and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  as  well  as  Ta- 
>citus*,  inform  us,  that  while  the  fil'd  Ptolemy  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  fortifying  Alexandria  with  walls,  adorning  it 
with  temples  and  dately  buildings,  there  appeared  to 
him  in  his  deep  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
of  a  dature  more  than  human,  admonifhing  him  to  dif- 
patch  into  Pontus  fome  of  his  mod  trudy  friends  to 
bring  from  thence  his  datue  :  he  affured  him,  that  the 
city  and  kingdom  which  pofleffed  it  fhould  prove  hap¬ 
py,  glorious,  and  powerful.  The  young  man  having 
thus  fpoken,  disappeared,  mounting  up  into  heaven  in  a 
blaze  of  fire. 

Ptolemy  difcovered  his  vifion  to  the  prieds  j  but  find¬ 
ing  them  ignorant  of  Pontus,  he  had  recourfe  to  an  A- 
thenian,  who  informed  him  that  near  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Pontus,  there  was  a  temple  much  reforted  to  by  the 
natives,  which  was  confecrated  to  Pluto,  where  he  had 
a  datue,  near  which  dood  that  of  a  woman.  Ptolemy, 
negle&ing  the  injunctions  of  the  apparition,  it  again 
appeared  to  him  in  a  menacing  attitude  \  and  the  king 
immediately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Serapian  mo¬ 
narch,  loaded  with  prefents.  The  king  of  Sinope  con- 
fented  ;  but  his  fubje&s  oppofed  the  removal  of  the  da¬ 
tue.  The  god,  however,  of  his  own  accord,  as  wre  are 
informed,  conveyed  himfelf  to  the  ambaffador’s  fhip,  and 
in  three  days  landed  in  Alexandria.  The  datue  of  Se- 
rapis  wras  erected  in  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  the  city,  where 
a  magnificent  temple  was  afterwards  reared. 

The  datue  of  Serapis,  according  to  Macrobius,  was 
of  a  human  form,  wTith  a  bafket  or  bufhel  on  his  head, 
fignifying  plenty  ;  his  right  hand  leaned  on  the  head 
of  a  ferpent,  whofe  body  was  wound  round  a  figure 
with  three  heads,  of  a  dog,  a  lion,  and  a  wolf  \  in  his 
left  hand  he  held  a  meafure  of  a  cubit  length,  as  it  were 
to  take  the  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  The  figure 
of  Serapis  is  found  on  many  ancient  medals. 

The  famous  temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria  was 
dedroyed  by  order  of  Theodofius  \  and  the  celebrated 
datue  of  this  deity  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  its  limbs 
carried  fird  in  triumph  by  the  Chridians  through  the 
city,  and  then  thrown  into  a  fierce  fire,  kindled  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  amphitheatre.  As  the  Egyptians  afcri- 
bed  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  to  which  was  owing 
the  fertility  of  their  country,  to  the  benign  influence  of 
their  god  Serapis,  they  concluded,  that  now  he  was 
dedroyed,  the  river  would  no  longer  overflow,  and  that 
a  general  famine  would  enfue  ;  but  when  they  obferved, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Nile  fwelled  to  a  greater 
height  than  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man, 
and  thereby  produced  an  immenfe  plenty  of  all  kinds 
of  provifions,  many  of  the  pagans  renouncing  the  wor- 
fhip  of  idols,  adored  the  God  of  the  Chridians. 

SERENA  gutta,  the  fame  as  amauro/s.  See  Me¬ 
dicine,  N°  360. 

SERENADE,  a  kind  of  concert  given  in  the  night 
by  a  lover  to  his  midrefs,  under  her  window.  Thefe 
fometimes  only  confid  of  indrumental  mufic,  but  at 
other  times  voices  are  added  :  the  mufic  and  fongs  com- 
pofed  for  thefe  occafions  are  alfo  called  ferenades, 

SERENE,  a  title  of  honour  given  to  feveral  princes 
and  to  the  principal  magidrates  of  republics.  The  king 


of  Britain,  the  republic  and  doge  of  Venice,  and  the  Serene 
children  of  the  king  of  Spain,  are  called  mofl  ferene  ;  H 
and  when  the  pope  or  the  facred  college  write  to  the  t  Serge‘ 
emperor,  to  kings,  or  to  the  doge,  they  give  them  no 
other  title.  In  like  manner,  the  emperor  gives  no  other 
title  to  any  king,  except  to  the  king  of  France. 

SERENUS,  Sammonicus,  a  celebrated  phyfician 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Severus  and  Caracalla,  in 
and  about  the  year  200.  He  wTote  feveral  treatifes  on 
hifiory  and  the  works  of  nature ;  but  there  is  only  one 
of  them  extant,  which  is  a  very  indifferent  poem  on  the 
Remedies  of  Difeafes.  He  was  murdered  at  a  fedival 
by  the  order  of  Caracalla.  He  had  a  library  that  con¬ 
tained  62,000  volumes,  which  Quintus  Serenus  Sam¬ 
monicus  his  fon  gave  to  Gordian  the  Younger,  to  whom 
he  was  preceptor. 

SERES  (Ptolemy)  ;  a  people  of  the  Farther  Afia  j 
bounded  on  the  wed  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum  j  on  the 
north  and  ead,  by  Terra  Incognita  \  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  According  to  thefe  limit?, 
their  country  anfwers  nearly  to  Cathoy  or  North  China. 

Other  authors  vary  greatly  in  placing  them,  though  the 
generality  agree  in  placing  them  far  to  the  ead.  Mela 
places  them  betw  een  the  Indi  and  Scythse  j  and  perhaps 
beyond  the  Indi,  if  we  difiinguifli  the  Sinae  from  them. 

The  ancients  commend  them  for  their  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures,  different  from  the  produce  of  the  bombyces  or 
filk-worms,  called  feres  by  the  Greeks ;  whence  /erica, 

“  filk.” 

SERGE,  a  woollen  quilted  duff,  manufa&ured  on  a 
loom  with  four  treddles,  after  the  manner  of  rateens, 
and  other  duffs  that  have  the  whale.  The  goodnefs  of 
ferges  is  known  by  the  quilting,  as  that  of  cloths  by 
the  fpinning.  Of  ferges  there  are  various  kinds,  deno¬ 
minated  either  from  the  different  qualities  thereof,  or 
from  the  places  where  they  are  wrought.  The  mod 
confiderable  is  the  London  ferge,  now  highly  valued 
abroad,  particularly  in  France,  where  a  manufacture  is 
carried  on  with  confiderable  fuccefs,  under  the  title  of 
ferge  fagon  de  Londres, 

The  method  of  making  the  London  ferge  we  fhall 
now  deferibe  :  For  wool,  the  longed  is  chofen  for  the 
warp,  and  the  fhorted  for  the  woof.  Before  either  kind 
is  ufed,  it  is  fird  fcoured,  by  putting  it  in  a  copper  of 
liquor,  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm,  compofed  of 
three  parts  of  fair  water  and  one  of  urine.  After 
having  dayed  long  enough  therein  for  the  liquor  to 
diffolve,  and  take  off  the  greafe,  &c.  it  is  dirred  brifkly 
about  with  a  wooden  peel  \  taken  out  of  the  liquor, 
drained,  and  wafhed  in  a  running  water,  dried  in  the 
fhade,  beaten  with  dicks  on  a  wooden  rack  to  drive 
out  the  coarfer  dud  and  filth,  and  then  picked  clean 
with  the  hands.  Thus  far  prepared,  it  is  greafed  with 
oil  of  olives,  and  the  longed  part,  dedined  for  the  warp, 
is  combed  with  large  combs,  heated  in  a  little  furnace 
for  the  purpofe.  To  clear  off  the  oil  again,  the  wool 
is  put  in  a  liquor  compofed  of  hot  water,  wTith  foap 
melted  therein  :  whence  being  taken  out,  wrung,  and 
dried,  it  is  fpun  on  the  wheel. 

As  to  the  fliorter  wool,  intended  for  the  woof,  it 
is  only  carded  on  the  knee  with  fmall  cards,  and  then 
fpun  on  the  wheel,  without  being  fcoured  of  its  oil. 

It  mud  be  remarked,  that  the  thread  for  the  warp  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  fpun  much  finer,  and  better  twided  than 
that  of  the  woof.  The  wool  both  for  the  warp  and 
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the  woof  being  fpun,  and  the  thread  divided  into  fkains, 
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that  of  the  woof  is  put  on  fpools  (unlefs  it  have  been 
’  fpun  upon  them)  fit  for  the  cavity  or  eye  of  the  (buttle  5 
and  that  for  the  warp  is  wound  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
bobbins  to  fit  it  for  warping.  When  warped,  it  is  ftiff- 
ened  with  a  kind  of  fize,  whereof  that  made  oj  the 
fhreds  of  parchment  is  held  the  beft  5  and  when  dry  is 
put  on  the  loom. 

When  mounted  on  the  loom,  the  workman  railing 
and  lowering  the  threads  (which  are  paffed  through  a 
reed),  by  means  of  four  treddles  placed  underneath  the 
loom,  which  he  makes  to  ad  tranfverfely,  equally,  and 
alternately,  one  after  another,  with  his  feet,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  threads  are  raifed  and  lowered,  throws  the 
fhuttle  acrofs  from  one  fide  to  the  other  ^  and  each 
time  that  the  (buttle  is  thrown,  and  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  croffed  between  thofe  of  the  warp,  (trikes  it 
with  the  frame  to  which  the  reed  is  faftened,  through 
thofe  teeth  the  threads  of  the  warp  pafs  5  and  this 
(troke  he  repeats  twice  or  thrice,  or  even  more,  till  he 
judges  the  eroding  of  the  ferge  fufficiently  clofe  :  thus 
he  proceeds  till  the  warp  is  all  filled  with  woof. 

The  ferge  now  taken  off  the  loom  is  carried  to  the 
fuller,  who  fcours  it  in  the  trough  of  his  mill  with  a 
kind  of  fat  earth,  called  fuller's  earth ,  firft  purged  of 
all  (tones  and  filth.  After  three  or  four  hours  fcounng, 
the  fuller’s  earth  is  waflied  out  in  fair  water,  brought  by 
little  and  little  into  the  trough,  out  of  which  it  is  taken 
when  all  the  earth  is  cleared  ;  then,  with  a  kind  of  iron 
pincers  or  plyers,  they  pull  off  all  the  knots,  ends, 
(draws,  &.C.  (ticking  out  on  the  furface  on  either  fide  5 
and  then  returning  it  into  the  fulling  trough,  where  it 
is  worked  with  water  fomewhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
with  foap  diffolved  therein  for  near  two  hours  :  it  is 
then  wafiied  out  till  fuch  time  as  the  water  becomes 
quite  clear,  and  there  be  no  figns  of  foap  left  5  then  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  knots,  &c.  again  pulled 
off,  and  then  put  on  the  tenter  to  dry,  taking  care  as 
fad  as  it  dries  to  dretch  it  out  both  in  length  and 
breadth  till  it  be  brought  to  its  jud  dimenfions.  When 
well  dried,  it  is  taken  off  the  tenter,  and  dyed,  (horn, 

and  preffed.  tins 

SERGEANT,  or  Serjeant  at  Law,  or  of  the  Coif 

is  the  higheft  degree  taken  at  the  common  law,  as  that 
of  Do£tor  is  of  the  civil  law  ;  and  as  thefe  are  fuppofed 
to  be  the  mod  learned  and  experienced  in  the  pradlice 
of  the  courts,  there  is  one  court  appointed  for  them  to 
plead  in  by  themfelves,  which  is  the  common  pleas, 
where  the  common  law  of  England  is  mod  ftri&ly  ob- 
ferved  :  but  they  are  not  reftri£led  from  pleading  in  any 
other  court,  where  the  judges,  who  cannot  have  that 
honour  till  they  have  taken  the  degree  of  ferjeant  at  law, 
call  them  brothers . 

Sergeant  at  Arms,  or  Mace,  an  officer  appointed 
to  attend  the  perfon  of  the  king  ;  to  arred  traitors,  and 
fuch  perfons  of  quality  as  offend  ;  and  to  attend  the  lord 
high  deward,  when  fitting  in  judgement  on  a  traitor. 

Of  thefe,  by  datute  13  Richard  II.  cap.  6.  there  are 
not  to  be  above  30  in  the  realm.  There  are  now  nine 
at  court  at  iool.  per  annum  falary  each  ;  they  are  call¬ 
ed  the  king's  fergeants  at  arms ,  to  didinguidi  them  from 
others  :  they  are  created  with  great  ceremony,  the  per¬ 
fon  kneeling  before  the  king,  his  majedy  lays  the  mace 
on  his  right  (boulder,  and  fays,  Rife  up,fergecnt  at  arms. 
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and  efquire  fur  ever.  They  have,  befides,  a  patent  for 
the  office,  which  they  hold  for  life. 

They  have  their  attendance  in  the  prefence-chamber, 

.  where  the  band  of  gentlemen-penfioners  wait ;  and,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  king  at  the  door,  they  carry  the  maces  be¬ 
fore  him  to  the  chapel  door,  whiltl  the  band  of  penfioners 
(land  foremoft,  and  make  a  lane  for  the  king,  as  they 
alfo  do  when  the  king  goes  to  the  houfe  of  lords.  _ 

There  are  four  other  fergeants  at  arms,  created  in  the 
fame  manner  ;  one,  who  attends  the  lord  chancellor -  a 
fecond,  the  lord  treafurer  5  a  third,  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  and  a  fourth,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  on  folemn  occafions. 

They  have  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  fees  o.  honour, 

and  travelling  charges  allowed  them  when  in  waiting, 

viz.  five  (hillings  per  day  when  the  court  is  within  Jen 
miles  of  London,  and  ten  fluffing*  when  twenty  miles 
from  London.  The  places  are  in  the  lord  chamberlain  s 

8' There  are  alfo  fergeants  of  the  mace  of  an  inferior 
kind,  who  attend  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  ot  a 


Common  SERGEANT,  an  officer  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  attends  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  on 
court  days,  and  is  in  council  with  them  on  all  occafions, 
within  and  without  the  precinfts  or  liberties  of  the  city. 
He  is  to  take  care  of  orphans  eftates,  either  by  taking 
account  of  them,  or  to  fign  their  indentures,  before  their 
paffing  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  :  and  he 
was  likewife  to  let  and  manage  the  orphan  eftates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  judgement  to  their  beft  advantage,  bee 

Rf.CORDER.  ,  rr 

Sergeant,  in  War,  is  an  uncommiffioned  officer  m 
a  company  of  foot  or  troop  of  dragoons,  armed  with 
an  halbert,  and  appointed  to  fee  difcipline  obferved, 
to  teach  the  foldiers  the  exercife  of  their  arms,  to  order, 
ftraiten,  and  form  their  ranks,  files,  &c.  He  receives 
the  orders  from 'the  adjutant,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  officers.  Each  company  generally  has  two  fer- 

ge  SERGE  ANT  Y  ( Serjeantia ),  fignifies,  in  law,  a  fer- 
vice  that  cannot  be  due  by  a  tenant  to  any  lord  but  the 
king;  and  this  is  either  grand  fergeanty,  or petit,  lhe 
firft  is  a  tenure  by  which  the  one  holds  his  lands  ot  the 
king  by  fuch  fervices  as  he  ought  to  do  in  perfon  to  the 
king  at  his  coronation  ;  and  may  alfo  concern  matters 
military,  or  fervices  of  honour  in  peace  \  as  to  be  the 
king’s  butler,  carver,  &c.  Petit  fergeanty  ,s  where  a 
man  holds  lands  of  the  king  to  furniffi  him  yearly  with 
fome  fmall  thing  towards  his  wars  ;  and  in  effect  pay¬ 
able  as  rent.  Though  all  tenures  are  turned  int ofoccage 
by  the  12  Car.  II.  cap.  24.  yet  the  honorary  fervices  01 
grand  fergeanty  itill  remain,  being  therein  excepted.  See 

KNIGHT-Service.  ,  . 

SERIES,  in  general,  denotes  a  continual  iucceiiion 
of  things  in ’the  fame  order,  and  having  the  fame  rela¬ 
tion  or  connection  with  each  other  :  m  this  fenfe  we  lay, 
a  feries  of  emperors,  kings,  bithops,  &c. 

In  natural  hiltory,  a  feries  is  ufed  for  an  order  or  iub- 
divifion  of  fome  clafs  of  natural  bodies ;  comprehending 
all  fuch  as  are  diftinguithed  from  the  other  bodies  or 
that  clafs,  by  certain  characters  which  they  pollefs  in 
common,  and  which  the  reft  of  the  bodies  of  that  caft 

have  not.  ,  .  „ 

Y  2  (1.)  Series, 
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series.  (1.)  SERIES,  in  Arithmetic  or  Algebra ,  a  rank  or  putting  as  before  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  for  the  terms  of  the  Series. 

"  progreflion  of  quantities  which  fucceed  one  another  ac-  feries,  and  m,  «,/>,  q  for  given  quantities,  we  lhall  have  v 

cording  to  fome  determinate  law.  For  example,  the  another  recurring  feries,  if  we  fuppofe  them  fo  related 
numbers  that 


3.  5.  7>  9>  ”,  13.  I5,  &c- 

conftitute  a  feries,  the  law  of  which  is  that  each  term 
exceeds  that  before  it  by  a  given  number,  viz.  2.  A- 
gain,  the  numbers 

3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  96,  192,  8tc. 

conftitute  a  feries  of  a  different  kind,  each  term  being 
the  produdl  of  the  term  before  it,  and  the  given  num¬ 
ber  2. 

( 2.)  As  the  law  according  to  which  the  terms  of  a 
feries  are  formed  may  be  infinitely  varied,  there  may  be 
innumerable  kinds  of  feries  j  we  lhall  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  moil  common. 

1 .  Arithmetical  Series.  The  general  form  of  a  feries 
of  this  kind  is 

a,  a-\-d, ,  a-\-2d ,  a- f-3  d,  a-j- 4  d,  &c. 

and  its  law  is  that  the  difference  between  any  two  ad¬ 
jacent  terms  is  the  fame  quantity,  viz.  d.  The  firft  of 
the  two  preceding  examples  is  a  feries  of  this  nature. 

2.  Geometrical  Series.  Its  general  form  is 

a,  ar,  a  r*,  a  rJ,  a  r4,  &c. 

In  this  kind  of  feries  each  term  is  the  produdl  of  that 
which  precedes  it  and  a  conftant  number  r,  which  is 
called  the  common  ratio  of  the  terms.  The  fecond  of 
the  above  examples  is  a  particular  cafe  of  a  geometrical 
feries. 

3.  Harmonic  Series  is  that  in  which  the  firft  of  any 
three  of  its  confecutive  terms  is  to  the  third,  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  firft  and  fecond  to  the  difference 
between  the  fecond  and  third  :  hence  we  readily  find 
that  putting  a  and  b  for  its  two  firft  terms,  its  general 
form  will  be 


,  ab  ab  ab 

a,  b ,  — - - r, - 7,  etc. 

2  a — b  3  a — 2  b  4  a — 3  b 

If  we  fuppofe  <7=1  and  b—\,  we  get 

4,  t>  it  it  &c* 

as  a  particular  example  of  a  harmonic  feries. 

4.  Recurring  Series.  Let  its  terms  be  denoted  by 

A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  &c. 

Then,  we  fhall  form  a  recurring  feries,  if  m  and  n  being 
put  for  given  quantities,  we  take 


C—m  A.-J-n  B,  E zzm  C-j-w  D, 

D=m  B-f-«  C,  F=wD-f-«E. 

For  example,  let  us  fuppofe  A=i,  B=2  x,  m=  4  x *, 
«=3  * ;  then  Czrio*1,  0  =  38  *J,  E=ri54*4,  Fr= 
614  x 5,  fo  that  the  firft  fix  terms  of  the  feries  are 

1,  2  x,  10  x%,  38  154  a4,  614  w5. 

We  have  here  fuppofed  each  term  to  be  formed  from 
the  two  which  come  immediately  before  it  5  but  the 
name  recurring  feries  is  given  to  every  one  in  which  the 
terms  are  formed  in  like  manner  from  fome  afiigned 
number  of  the  terms  which  precede  that  fought.  Thus, 


m  A-f«  B-f-/>  C-f-y  D=o, 
m  B-f-«  D-j -q  K— o, 
mC~\-n  D-f-/’  E  +  y  Frro, 

The  two  feries  of  quantities  fin.  a,  fin.  2  a,  fin.  3  a ,  8cc. 
and  cof.  a ,  col’.  2  a,  cof.  3  a,  &.c.  are  both  recurring,  as 
is  manifeft  from  the  law  which  connedts  the  quantities 
one  with  another.  (See  Algebra,  §.  35 8.)'. 

(3.)  As  in  general  it  is  the  lum  of  the  terms  of  a  fe¬ 
ries  which  is  the  object  of  inveftigation,  it  is  ufual  to 
connedt  them  by  the  fign  -|-  or  — ,  and  to  apply  the 
name  feries  to  the  expreflion  thus  formed.  Accor¬ 
dingly 

I+3  +  5  +  7  +  9  *  *  '  +  £  x  +  2  («  l) 

(where  n  denotes  the  number  of  terms)  is  called  an  arith¬ 
metical  feries  $  and  in  like  manner 

I+T+i  +  -5‘  *  *  *  + 

is  a  geometrical  feries. 

(4.)  A  feries  may  either  confift  of  a  definite  number 
of  terms,  or  their  number  may  be  fuppofed  greater  than 
any  that  can  be  afligned,  and  in  this  cafe  the  feries  is 
faid  to  be  infinite.  The  number  of  terms  of  a  feries 
may  be  infinite,  and  yet  their  fum  finite.  This  is  true  ; 
for  example,  of  the  feries 

T+J+i+T?+ 
which  is  equivalent  to  unity,  or  1 . 

(5-)  We  have  already  treated  of  feveral  branches  of 
the  dodtrine  of  feries  in  the  articles  Algebra,  Fluxions 
and  Logarithms  $  and  in  particular  we  have  given 
four  different  methods  for  expanding  a  quantity  into  a 
feries,  viz. 

1.  By  Divifion  or  Evolution.  (See  Algebra,  $  78, 
and  §  260.). 

2.  By  the  Method  of  Indeterminate  Coefficients.  (Al¬ 
gebra,  §  261.). 

3.  By  the  Binomial  Theorem.  (Algebra,  §  263 — 
§  269.). 

4.  By  Taylor's  Theorem.  (Fluxions,  §  66 — §  72.). 

We  lhall  here  treat  briefly  of  another  branch  of  the 

theory,  namely,  how  to  find  the  fum  of  any  propofed 
number  of  terms  of  certain  feries,  or  the  fum  of  their 
terms  continued  ad  infinitum,  when  that  fum  is  finite. 

(6.)  There  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  terms  of  a 
feries  and  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  which  are  fuppofed 
to  Hand  upon  the  axis  at  equal  diftances  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  the  firft  ordinate  reckoned  from  the  extremity  of 
the  axes  being  analogous  to  the  firft  term  of  the  feries, 
the  fecond  ordinate  to  the  fecond  term,  and  fo  on. 
From  this  analogy  it  follows  immediately,  that  like  as 
the  nature  of  a  curve  is  indicated  by  an  equation  ex¬ 
prefling  the  value  of  an  indefinite  ordinate  in  terms  of 
its  correfponding  abfeiffa,  fo  atfo  the  nature  of  a  feries 
may  be  lhown  by  an  equation  which  lhall  exprefs  the 
relation  between  any  term  j  and  the  number  that  de¬ 
notes  the  place  or  order  of  that  term  in  the  feries.  In 

conformity 
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Series,  conformity  to  this  method,  putting  the  fymbolsTm, 
—V-—*  T(*),  To),  &c.  to  denote  the  terms  of  any  feries 
whatever,  we  may  exprefs  it  generally  thus. 

-j-  T  (v) 


J 


2  a — b  ‘  3  — 2  b 
the  general  term  is  evidently 


4  a~3b 

ab 


(v — i  )a — (y — 2  )b' 

(8.)  We  flinll  now  invefligate  the  fum  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  terms  of  fuch  feries  as  have  their  general  terms 
exprefled  by  any  one  of  the  following  algebraic  func¬ 
tions 

+  i)(<y4-2)  *;(*/-}- 0(^4-  2)  O+3)- 


1*2*3 

&c. 


1-2*3 


Problem  I.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  n  tenrrs 
of  the  feries  of  which  the  general  term  is  the  firffc  func¬ 
tion. 

By  putting  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  n  fucceflively  for  v9  it 
appears  that  the  feries  to  be  fummed  is 


Now,  as  1 


1  +  2+3+4  *  •  *  +  *■ 


ting  in  this  formula  1,  2,  3, 
I  *  2 


,  we  have,  by  put- 
to  n  fucceflively  for  vy 


1  —  - 


2  •  3 
2= - -A 


•  —  0, 


2 

3*4 

2 

—  4  ‘  5 


3= 
4 


2 

2*3 

- r= 

2 

3*4 


in- 
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-I  )n  ( n — 2){n — -i) 


T(i),  -f  To),  +  To), 

where  the  chara&ers  (1),  (2),  are  meant  to  denote  the 
place  or  order  of  the  terms  to  which  they  are  joined, 
(the  firft  term  being  fuppofed  to  have  the  place  1,  the 
fecond  term  the  place  2,  and  fo  on)  and  (i>)  is  put  for 
any  indefinite  number. 

The  nature  of  the  arithmetical  feries 

a (<j -j» ^/)  4~ (^ 4”  2  ^0  4~ (4 4~  3  ~ &tc. 

will  be  defined  by  the  equation 

T(«)  =±  a  +  (v — iy, 

and,  in  like  manner,  the  nature  of  the  geometrical 
feries  v  .  1 

a^-a  r~\~a  r* -\-a  &-c- 

will  be  exprefled  by  the  equation 

T  (v)  =  a  r^\ 

(7.)  As  the  exprefllon  for  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
definite  term  T  (*)  becomes  identical  with  all  the 
terms  of  the  feries  in  fucceflion,  by  fubftituting  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  one  after  another  for  v9  that  ex- 
preflion  is  called  the  general  term  of  the  feries.  In  the 
feries 

7  ab  ab  ab 

,  +77-TL+  T7-OC+,  &c. 


-l=z 

2  2 

0  o— 

2  *  2 


Series. 

v— 


Let  the  fum  of  the  quantities  on  each  fide  of  the  fign 
=  be  now  taken  5  then,  obferving  that  each  of  the  frac¬ 
tions  on  the  right  hand  fide,  with  the'  exception  of 
nfn+i)  .  ’ 

— — ,  occurs  twice,  once  with  the  fign  -j-,  and 

again  with  the  fign  — ,  by  which  it  happens  that  their 
aggregate  *s  =0>  it  is  evident  that  we  have 


I  4-24- 34*4  *  *  *  +  *  = 


*(«+  0 


Prob.  II.  It  is  propofed  to  fum  n  terms  of  the  fe¬ 
ries  having  for  its  general  term  the  fecond  fun&ion 

®0+i) 

1*2 

This  feries,  by  fubftituting  1, 
for  v,  is  found  to  be 

1  *  2  1  2  *  3  ,  3  *  4  .  .  . 


2,  3,  &c.  fucceflively 
t  /z(//4-i) 


We  now,  following  the  mode  of  proceeding  employed 

•  V(  V  rr  |-r  J  ^ 

in  laft  problem,  put  the  expreftion  -A--T.  t  under  this 
form, 

v(v-{- 1)(^4- 2)  (v — 1)^  +  1) 

1  •  2  *~3  J  * 


2  '  3 


to  which  it  is  evidently  equivalent,  and,  fubftituting  iy 
2,  3,  Sec.  fucceflively  for  v,  find 


1  •  2*  3 


1*2*3 

2*3*4 


1-2  1-2-3 

i-2-3’ 

3 ' 4  3  '  4  *  5 

2-3-4 

1*2  1*2*3 

1-2-3’ 

4  •  S  4  •  5 ' 6 

3  *  4  •  5 

1*2  1*2*3 

1-2-3’ 

”0+0  ”0+x)0+2) Q—  i>(g+ 1) 

T*2  i*2*3  1  *  2  *3  '* 

In  this  problem,  as  in  the.  former,  it  appears  that 
each  quantity  on  the  right  fide  of  the  equations,  except 

n(n 4-i)  (n-\- 2)  .  .  .  , 

— — — - ,  occurs  twice,  and  with  contrary  figns  j 

therefore,  taking  the  aggregate  of  the  terms  on  each 
fide,  we  have 


113+L14 


4*5.. .  ,  *0  +  0 


I  *  2  I  *  2  '  1*2 

__”(>+ 00+ 2) 

1*2*3 

(9.)  It  will  be  obvious,  by  a  little  attention-  to  the 
folutions  of  thefe  two  problems,  that  in  each  the  terms  of 
the  feries  to  be  fummed  are  thtf  differences  betwixt  tho 

adjacent 
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Scries. 


adjacent  terms  of  another  feries,  namely,  that  which 
has  for  its  general  term  the  fun&ion  next  in  order  to 
the  general  term  of  the  feries  under  confideration  3  that 
is,  the  terms  of  the  feries  whofe  general  term  is  v,  are 
the  differences  betwixt  thofe  of  the  feries  having 

— J\  2 —  *or  its  general  terms  3  and,  again,  the  terms 

of  this  laft  are  the  differences  of  the  terms  of  the  feries 

having  for  its  general  term.  Now  as 

the  fum  of  the  differences  of  any  feries  of  quantities 
whatever  which  begins  with  o  muff  neceffarily  be  the 
laft  term  of  that  feries  *,  it  follows,  that  the  fum  of 
all  the  terms  of  each  of  the  feries  we  have  confidered 
muft  be  equal  to  the  laft  term  of  the  next  following  fe¬ 
ries  ;  and  this  term  is  neceffarily  the  expreflion  formed 
by  fubftituting  n  for  v  in  its  general  term,  that  is,  the 
fum  of  the  feries  1  2-^-3  •  •  *  -}-«,  which  has  v  for  its 

*0+0 


C  174  ] 
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general  term,  is  ■ 


and  the  fum  of  the  feries 


3  .3-4 


+  4 


«(*+!) 


its  ge- 


.  ^0  +  0  0  +  0 

13  - - - , 

X  •  2  *  3 

The  next  feries  which  has  — ^  ^  for  ; 

1*2*3 

neral  term,  as  well  as  all  that  fucceed,  will  be  found  to 
have  the  very  fame  property,  as  may  be  proved  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Let  p  denote  any  term  of  the  feries  of  natural 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  Then,  becaufe 

_ v+p  v — T 

~  fi  +  i' 

if  we  multiply  thefe  equals  by  the  produdl  of  all  the  fac- 

v  +  i  v+2  0  VJLp — 1 

tors  v ,  — — 1— ,  &c.  to  -2-4- - ,  we  get 


frp+OP+O 


P 

(v+fi- 


*0 


X  •  2*  3 

^P+OP+Q • 


* P 

P+0 


f'  1  •  2  •  3  •  •  (^+1) 

L  ~2-  3 (/>+l) 

Now,  if  in  this  identical  equation  we  fubftitute  the 
numbers  1,  2,  3,  &c.  to  n  fucceflively  for  v ,  the  re- 
fults  obtained  from  its  firft  member 

^P+i)W2)m,(4M) 

1  *  2-3"-p 

will  be  a  feries  having  this  function  for  its  general  term, 
and  the  terms  of  which  will  evidently  be  the  difference 
between  the  terms  of  another  feries  having  the  firft  part 
of  the  fecond  member  of  the  equation,  viz. 

frp  +  i)p+2)--  -  ( v+p) 

1  *2*  3  •••(/+!)  ’ 


for  its  general  term  :  Hence  it  will  happen,  as  in  the  Series. 

two  foregoing  problems,  that  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  - v — " 

of  the  former  feries  will  be  equal  to  the  laft  term  of  the 
latter  5  which  conclufion  may  be  expreffed  in  the  form 
of  a  theorem,  as  follows  : 

Theorem.  The  fum  of  n  terms  of  a  feries  having 
for  its  general  term  the  funBion , 

v  p-fi)  p-f  2)  *  ■  •  p+/> — 1) 

i-2-3-*-p 

is  equal  to 

*P  +  l)P  +  2) - P+/Q 

I  •  2  •  3  •  •  •  (/>  +  1) 

Or,  fetting  afide  the  denominators  of  the  terms,  w*e 
may  exprefs  the  theorem  thus  ;  The  fum  of  n  terms  of 
a  feries,  having  for  its  general  term  the  exprejjion 

*p  +  l)p  +  2)--p+/—  I), 

is  equal  to 

*P  +  0  (*  +  2)  •*•  (*+/>) 

/>+i 

We  ft: all  here  give  a  few  particular  cafes  of  this  laft 
general  formula. 


I. 


II. 


1 +2+3+4 *  *  *  +  * 


„ ”(»+0 


*  2+2  *  3+3  *  4+4  ’  5  *  *  *  +*(*  +  1 ) 

_n  p+Op+2) 

3 

III.  i-2-3  +  2*3-4+3*4*  5  — +«(«+!)  («  +  2) 
__n(n  +  i)(n+2)  p+3) 

4 

(10.)  By  means  of  the  above  general  theorem  w  e  may 
find  the  fum  of  any  number  of  terms  of  a  feries  com- 
pofed  of  the  powers  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  pro- 
greflion,  the  general  term  of  which  will,  in  the  fimpleft 
cafe,  be  vp ,  p  being  a  given  number.  The  manner  of 
doing  this  will  appear  from  the  following  problems. 

Prob.  III.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  n  terms 
of  the  feries  of  fquares  1  -j-q +9+  i6-f*25+  &c.  or 

ia+2a+31+4*+5a+  &c* 

The  general  term  of  this  feries  being  v1,  we  put  it 
under  this  form,  v  p+i) — v  ;  hence  w7e  get  by  Tub* 
ftituting  1,  2,  3,  & c.  for  v , 

I*=I  *  2 — I, 

2s  ~  2  *  2 — 2, 

3‘=3-4— 3> 

4‘=4  ‘  5— 4» 

n*zzn  (0+1) — *• 

Therefore  adding,  wre  find 

r  1  •  2+2  •  3+3  *  4+4  •  5  ••  • +*  p+i) 

1  — C1  +  2+3  +4  *  *  *  +*)• 

But 


*  -F°r  example,  let  the  quantities  be  0,  a ,  b ,  c,  d ;  then  it  is  manifeft  that  ( a — 0) +  (£—*)  +  (> — £)  + 
(d—c)zz  d. 


4 


Series. 
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But  by  the  general  theorem  (9.) 

1  •  a+2’  3+3 ' 4’  ‘  ’  +n  (n  +  0 
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Corollary. 

n  («  +  i)  («+2) 

: -  ”  1  > 
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We  have  found  (Prob.  I.)  that 

*(»+i) 

1  +  2+3  +4  •  •  +«= - - - - 


Series, 


n  («+  0 

and,  i+2  +  3+4  +n — - 2  ’ 


therefore,  comparing  this  with  the  refult  juft  now  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  evident  that 


therefore 


i1+2*+3*+4*  * '  *  +”*  . 

f/(«  +  i)(«+2)  «(*  +  0 

:  3  2 

«C«  +  i)  (2»+0 

~  6 


(14-2+3+4  ’  •  *4-«)*:=i3+23+33+ 43  ; 

this  is  a  very  curious  and  elegant  property  of  numbers. 

(11.)  It  is  manifeft  that  by  the  mode  of  proceeding 
employed  in  laft  problem  we  may  inveftigate  the  fum  of 
n  terms  of  the  feries 


We  might  have  arrived  at  the  fame  conclufion  by 
confidering  that  fince  v\  the  general  term  of  the  feries, 
is  equivalent  to  v  (*,  +  !>—*/,  the  feries  muft  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  two  others,  one  having  v  (*>  +  1)  and 
the  other  v  for  its  general  term  5  for  the  fake  of  penpi- 
cuity,  however,  we  have  put  down  the  terms  of  all  the 
three  feries. 

Prob.  IV.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  n  terms 
of  the  feries 

i*  +  23+3j+45  +  53+&c- 

The  general  term  in  this  cafe  is  <y3  \  now  to  transform 
this  fundlion,  fo  as  to  deduce  the  fum  of  the  feries  from 
the  general  theorem,  we  alfume 

(-y  +  i)  (*>+2)+A  v  (v  +  0+®  v9 
where  A  and  B  denote  quantities  which  are  to  have 
fuch  values  as  (hall  render  the  two  fides  of  the  equation 
identical  whatever  be  the  value  of  v  ;  taking  now  the 
produft  of  the  fadtors,  we  have 

sj*zz,y3  +  ( A  +  3)  *;*+(A+B  +  2)  v, 

Therefore,  by  the  theory  of  indeterminate  coefficients, 
(Algebra,  §  261.) 

A 4-3  =  0,  A+B+2=o  : 

Hence  we  find  A=  —3,  B=  _A— 2=1  j  thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  v  being  any  number  whatever, 

v3zzv  (“y  +  i)  (*y+2) — 3  v  (^+1)+^* 

Now,  let  S  denote  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries 
under  confideration,  which  has  v 3  for  its  general  term, 
and  put  P,  (),  R  for  the  like  fums  of  the  three  feries, 
whofe  general  terms  are  the  fundfions  v  ('y  +  i)  (-y+2), 
v  (■y+i)  an<i  v  refpedlively  *,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
SznP — 3  Q+R.  But  by  the  theorem,  (9.) 

„  n(n  +  i)(n+2)  («  +  3) 

p= — —  . 

(/z  +  i)  (»  +  2) 

ft- - 5  . 

R-— ~  ’ 

therefore,  S=«(«  +  Q  (?+»)(«+a 
and  by  proper  redudtion,  S,  or 

1 3  +  23  +  3s  +4»  •  •  •  !  —  liiiil. 


1^+2™ +3^+4"'  +  &c. 

in  being  any  whole  pofitive  number  whatever  :  and  in¬ 
deed  in  the  very  fame  way  we  may  find  the  fum  of  any 
number  of  terms  of  a  feries,  whofe  general  term  is 

# +£  v-\-c  */*  +  </ *y3  +  &c. 

where  a  and  b ,  & c.  denote  given  numbers  ;  namely,  by 
transforming  it  into  a  function  of  the  form 

A+B  -y+C  v  (-y+i)  +D  v  (v +0  C‘y  +  2)+ 

where  A,  B,  and  C,  &c.  denote  conftant  quantities. 
Our  limits,  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into 
particulars. 

(12.)  The  next  clafs  of  feries  we  fnall  confider,  com¬ 
prehends  fuch  as  may  be  formed  by  the  fucceffive  fub- 
ftitution  of  tf,  a  + 1,  a  +  2,  &c.  (a  being  put  for  any 
given  quantity  whatever)  in  the  feries  of  fundtions 

1 _ l _ l _ ?  &c# 

s^  +  i)’  ^(«y-[~i)(,y+2)’  ^(‘y+iX^+sX^+d)’ 

We  (hall  begin  with  the  firft  of  thefe. 

Prob.  V.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  n  terms  of 
the  feries 

I  _ l _ 1  _ 1 _ L  &c. 

a{a^\y\a  +  i){a  +  2)  (tf  +  2)(a  +  3) 

which  is  formed  by  fubftituting  ay  a- j-l,  d  +  2,  &c. 

fucceffively  for  v  in  the  general  term  —  y 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  ■y,  we  have 


therefore, 

get 


1  __  1  1 

v(sr+i)“~  v  •y+i’ 
proceeding  as  in  the  foregoing  problems,  wc 

I  __  1  1 

d(tf  +  i)  a  tf  +  i’ 

1  __  1 _ 1 

(a+iXa  +  2)~-<*  +  i  <*  +  2’ 

1  __  1 _ 1 

(tf+2X**  +  3)  ^+2  tf+3* 


_ 1 _ _  1 _ 1 

(a+/z — 2 ){a  +  n — 1)"“  a+n — 2  a+n — l’ 

_ 1 _ _  1 _ l_ 

(a+/z — i)(tf+X)"~  a-\-n — 1  a  +  n 


Here  it  is  evident  that  the  terms  of  the  feries  to  be 

fummed 
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rie**  fummed  are  the  differences  betwixt  every  two  adjoining  1 
v  "  terms  of  this  other  feries. 


a(a  +  i)  ^  (^4-i)(v^7-|_2)*^“  (<7+2 )(*  +  3) 

+ 
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1  1 


*  +  1^  a  +  : 


(«  +  «) (a -(-/;+ 1)  ’ 


a+3  «+  n  ’ 

Hence  it  immediately  follow?,  that  the  fum  of  all  the  confequently,  the  fum  of  all  the  terms  of  the  former  is 
terms  of  the.  former  is  the  difference  between  the  tvs  o  half  the  difference  between  the  extreme  terms  of  the 
extreme  terms  of  the  latter ;  that  is  fetter,  or  is  =r 

(I3*)  From  tliefe  two  particular  cafes  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
how  we  may  lum  the  feries  when  the  general  term  is 


*(*+!)*  (*+0(*+2) 

I  I 

a  a-\-?i 

If  we  fuppofe  the  feries  to  be  continued  ad  infinitum , 

then,  as  ?i  will  be  indefinitely  great,  and  ■ — - —  indefi- 

a+n 

nitely  fmal],  the  fum  will  be  fimply  -  5  or  in  other 

words,  the  frafiion  -  is  a  limit  to  the  fum  of  the  feries. 
a 

„  m  #  therefore,  multiplying  the  denominates  by  all  the  fac- 

Prob.  VI.  Let  it  be  retired  to  find  the  fum  of  n  tors  which  are  intermediate  between  v  and  v-l-p 
terms  of  this  feriVc.  ri 

we  have 


V(v+jXv+2)  .  .  .  (*/+/>)’ 
p  being  any  whole  number  whatever  :  for  fince 

P l 


v{v+p)  v  v+P* 


terms  of  this  feries. 
1 


<fl+0("+2)'r(«+i)(«  +  2)  (a+3) 


+ 


P 


-+,  &c. 


(a+2)  (>+3)0+4) 

the  general  term  in  this  cafe  being- - — - , 

St«(t/+i)(v+2) 

Becaufe 
r 


K^+0^+2)  •  •  •  {v+py 

1 


H*+  0^+2)  • ..  («+/’—«)' 

1 


by 


3(«  +  l) 

I 


_  ,  _  («+»X»+a)C*'+3)  ••  •(»’+/>)* 

®(u  +  2)  v  D  +  2’  theiefole-multIP!>lng  Now  tl)e  iatter  ficje  0f  this  equation  is  a  general  expref. 

tve  have  fion  for.  t!le  d,ffcItnce  between  any  two  adjacent  terms 

of  a  feries  w  hole  general  term  is 


*(«  +  0(«  +  2) 


=  4__L_ 

7  \  V  (n  -f-  I 


)  (V+l)(«+2) 


+ 1  — 1 ) 9 


and  hence,  by  fubftituting  a ,  d+i,  tf+2,  &c.  fuccef-  therefore  the  difference  between  the  firft  and  lafl  terms 
fivelv  for  v .  of  this  feries  mull  be  the  fum  of  the  feries  whofe  gene¬ 

ral  term  is  the  function  on  the  other  fide  of  the  equa- 


fively  for  v> 

1 

*(*+lX*+2) 

I 

{a+i){a+2)(a  +  sy 

'  } 


T{a(77  +  l 


)  (.«  +  iJ(«+2) 


}• 


tion,  viz. 


i  (a+0(«+2)' 


(a+2)(a+3) 

I 


("+2)(«+3)0+4)  t  {(*+2)0+3) 


(«+3)(«+4) 


} 


v(v+i)^+2) . . .  (v-t py 

Hence  w’e  have  the  following  very  general  theorem. 

T HEOREM.  Let  a  denote  any  number  whatever ,  and 
Set  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  p  be  a  feries  of  numbers ,  each  of  which 
exceeds  that  before  it  by  u?iity  ;  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  a 
feries  formed  by  fubfituting  the  numbers  a,  a-f-i,  a-f-  2} 
&c,  to  a-f-n — 1  fucceffively  for  v  in  the  funBion 


(a+n—iXa+n){a+n+i) 


0(«+«)  («  +  «)0+»+l)l‘ 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  terms  of  the  feries  to  be  fum-  I- 


med  are  the  halves  of  the  differences  of  the  terms  of  the 
feries 


is  equal  to 


«(®+0(«+a)  •  •  •  0+A) 


a(a+i)(a+2)  .  .  .  (, a+p — i) 


-  0+")0+'/+IXtf+'2+2 )  .  +(*  +  n  +p— 1} 

Corollary, 


3 


u  .. 


Series. 
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/#  Corollary.  The  fame  /cries  continued  ad  infinitum  (^+ I)(^+/2)=A(^+2)(‘y-f.3)4-B(‘y-f-3)-f.C 

^  and  by  multiplying  get 

J  ft+*Ka+2)---{a+^Ty  ^+3«+a=A^  +  (5A  +  B)tP  +  (6A+3B+C>, 


(14.)  We  fhall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  theorem. 


therefore,  that  v  may  be  indeterminate,  we  mull  make 
A=i,  5A+E=3,  6A  + 3B+Czr2, 


>  &c. 


2  ’ 3  *  4  *  5  3  *  4  *  5  *  6  4  *  5*  6  *  7 

The  terms  of  this  feries  are  evidently  produced  by  the 
fucceflwe  fubflitution  of  the  numbers  2,  4,  c,  Sec. 

for  v  in  the  function 


.0  +  2)(^  +  3)—  20+3)  + 2 


*(w+i)(v+2Xw+3); 

therefore,  comparing  this  expieflion  with  the  general 
formula,  we  have  a~  2,/>— 3,  and  the  fum  required 


3  *  4  (2+«)(3+*K4.+»' 

Ex.  2.  Required  the  fum  of  the  feries 

1  .  1  .  1  1 


}• 


i*4*7  4  *  7  *  10 

continued  ad  infinitum . 


7-10*13  ^10-13-16 


to  be  or  1,  becaufe  az 
feries  whofe  general  term  is 


1,  and  the  fum  of  the  infinite 
is  in  like 


By  a  little  attention  it  will  apnear  that  its  terms  are 
produced  by  the  fubflitution  of  die  numbers  y,  i-j., 
2j,  &c.  fucceflively  for  v  in  the  function 


3®(3®+3)(3*+6)  27^+i)(^2)  5 

In  this  cafe  then  tf~y,  />~2,  therefore  the  fum  is 
1  1 

^4 


I  I 

2X  27  |X  ly' 


(I5*)  When  the  fun&ion  from  which  the  feries  is 
derived  has  not  the  very  form  required  in  the  theorem, 
it  may  be  brought  to  that  form  by  employing  Ratable’ 
transformations,  as  in  the  two  following  examples. 

Ex.  3.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  the  feries 

M+T5 +376  +  ^ +’  &C- 


w(v+i)(v+2)’ 

manner  found  to  be  _{_  J_  =  Zll .  and  laftly,  the  In- 
2  12  2 

finite  feries  whofe  general  term  is - 2 - 

Hv+i)(®+2)(®+3) 

.  *  2  1  I  '  _ 

1S  I  •  2*0  —  q  *  t“erei0re5  colleding  thefe  into  one* 

O  j  y 

the  fum  of  the  propofed  feries  is  1 

anfwer. 

Ex.  4.  Required  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries. 

2  ,  3  4 


i,i  11  . 


2*3*4  ”^"3  ’  4*5  _r4'5*6”r5*6*7 


+,  &c. 


The  terms  of  this  feries  are  evidently  formed  by  the. 
fubflitution  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  fucceflively  in  the 
fundion 


K*>+I)(^+2)’ 

Now  v — — 3  ;  therefore, 
v — 1  1 


<<y-H)0  +  2)  v(®+i)  v(»+i)(w  +  2)J 

thus  it  appears  that  the  propofed  feries  is  reducible  to 
two  others,  one  having  its  terms  produced  by  the  fub¬ 
flitution  of  2,  3,  &c.  for  v  in  the  fundion 


continued  ad  infinitum . 

This  feries  is  evidently  formed  by  the  fubflitution  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  '&c.  fucceflively  for  v  in  the  func- 

tl0n  exPr£flion,  however,  does  not  in 

its  prefent  form  agree  with  the  general  formula,  becaufe 

the  fadors  ^4-1,  v-\-2  are  wanting;  therefore  to  tranf-  - -  ~~~  w  *“  iuuchuu  ------  ■, 

be”l0r  and  den0mInat0r  and  th_l  °ther  a  bke  fubflitution  In  the  fSftiti 

_C*+iX»+a) _  »(.w+i)(3«+2)'  N0W’  by  °Ur  theorem’  the  fum  of 

«(t.  +  i)C«+aXw+3j  '  the  firft  of  thefe  is  i,  and  that  of  the  fecond  Is  =3 

We  next  affume  its  numerator  2  2 

Vojl.  XIX.  Part  I.  Z  JL_ 

2’ 3 


Series. 


Example  i.  Required  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  *0m  whjch  equations  we  get  A=i,  B=3_5A=_2, 

C=:2— 6  A —  3  B  =  2,  fo  that 


*0+3)  »(»+I)(*'+2X*'+3) 

_  I _ 2  ' 

~~  v(v+l)  «C«  +  l)(®+2) 

+ _ l _ 

*)CwH-2)C®+3)' 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  propofed  feries  Is  refolvable  in¬ 
to  three  others,  the  general  terms  of  which  all  agree 
with  the  theorem.  Now  the  fum  of  the  infinite  feries 

whofe  general  term  is  appears  by  the  theorem 


S  E  R 


L  i?8  ] 


— ,  therefore  the  fum  of  the  propcfed  feries  is 
4 


B 


<y(l  +  <y)  +^)(^+  0  +  ^(^+l)(<y+2)^4-3) 

&c. 

or  admits  of  being  reduced  to  that  form. 

(16.)  It  deferves  to  be  remarked  that  the  feries 

— J-  — | - 1 - 1 - {-,  &“-c* 

i  2  3  4  5 


a- J- 1 
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-  ~~1~  •  •  •  4 - 1  _ 

<2  +  2  u+« — i 


Series. 


will  be  greater  than  the  other  feries 


From  thefe  examples  it  is  fufticiently  evident  how  the 
theorem  is  to  be  applied  in  other  cafes  \  and  it  appears 
alfo  that  by  means  of  it  we  can  fum  any  feries  whatever 
whofe  general  term  is  of  the  form 


i  . 

r  + 


+ 


+> 


"(+)  «(+/  +  +iy 

— - — 

•('+=) 

Now  this  laft  being  evidently  a  geometrical  feries,  of 

i 

which  the  common  ratio  is  i,  its  fum  is 


*  +  7 


x 

*  +  - 


*  ('+r; 


which  is  of  a  very  fimple  form,  and  in  appearance  of  the 
fame  nature  as  thofe  we  have  fummed,  does  not  how¬ 
ever  admit  of  being  treated  in  the  fame  manner  ;  and 
indeed,  if  it  be  continued  ad  infinitum ,  its  fum  is  in¬ 
finite,  that  is,  it  exceeds  any  number  which  can  be  af- 
figned.  The  truth  of  this  affertion  will  be  evident  if 
we  can  fhew  that  a  certain  definite  number  of  its  terms, 
beginning  with  any  propofed  term^can  always  be  found, 
the  fum  of  which  fhall  exceed  an  unit  or  i  \  for  this 
being  the  cafe,  as  we  can  go  on  continually  in  affigning 
fuch  fets  of  terms,  we  can  conceive  as  many  to  be  taken 
as  there  are  units  in  any  propofed  number  however  great  \ 
and  therefore  their  fum,  and  much  more  the  fum  of  all 
the  terms  of  the  feries  from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  laft  fets  of  terms  will  exceed  that  number.  Now 
that  this  can  always  be  done  may  be  proved  as  follows  : 
Let  the  term  of  the  feries  from  which  we  are  to 

reckon  be  then,  if  the  thing  be  poftible,  and  if  n  be 
a 

the  requifite  number  of  terms,  we  muft  have 

I  ,  i  i  i  i 

-  -| - u  - 4- - •  •  •  4- - 

a  *z  + 1  <2+2  <2+3  a-\~n — I 

Now  becaufe 

"(,+;)‘="+3+f+i' 

and  in  general, 

therefore,  p  being  any  whole  number, 

<2^1  +-^7^<2+/»,  and  confequently 


i  i 


hence  it  follows  that  the  feries 


therefore,  the  fum  of  the  feries 

i  i  i  i  i 

-4 - -4 - 1 - ••  4 - 

a  a+i  *z  +  2  <2+3  a-j-n — i 

will  always  be  greater  than  this  expreftion  •  but  if  we 

fuppofe  n  fo  great  that  the  quantity  ^  is  equal 

to,  or  exceeds  a,  which  is  evidently  always  poftible,  then 
the  above  expreftion  for  the  fum  of  the  geometrical  fe¬ 
ries  will  be  equal  to  i,  or  will  exceed  i  \  therefore,  the 

fame  number  of  terms  of  the  feries  —  4 - - - U 

a  a  +  i  1 

- 1 - k,  &c.  will  always  exceed  i  :  now  this 

rt+  2  <2  +  3 

is  the  property  of  the  feries  we  propofed  to  demonftrate. 

When  a  =  ^  i  +  —  ^  ,  then  ,  but 

this  quantity  is  greater  than  a-\-n — i  the  denominator 
of  the  laft  term  of  the  feries 


a  <24-1  <2  +  2  a + 3  a  +  n — I  ’ 

the  fum  of  which,  we  have  proved,  will  upon  that  hy- 
pothefis  exceed  unity  *,  much  more  then  will  the  fum 
exceed  unity  if  we  fuppofe  the  feries  continued  until  the 
denominator  of  its  laft  term  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than 
a *. 

Hence,  beginning  with  the  term  -J,  it  appears  that 


i+T" 


4=2’ 


*+’T '  ‘  *  +6t6=^6^X’ 


•5TT+7TT  ’  ’  ’  ~r 


&C. 


458329=677 


Although  the  fum  of  the  feries  we  have  been  confider- 
ing  is  infinite,  yet  it  evidently  increafes  very  flowly  ; 
indeed  it  is  a  kmit  to  all  fuch  as  have  a  finite  fum  \  for 

every 
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Series.  every  infinite  feries,  the  terms  of  which  decreafe  fatter 
““^v— '  than  the  reciprocals  of  an  arithmetical  progreflion,  is  al¬ 
ways  finite, 

(17O  We  have  already  explained  what  is  meant  by  a 
recurring  feries ,  (2.)  we  (hall  now  treat  briefly,  firtt,  of 
their  origin,  next  of  the  way  in  which  they  may  be 
fummed,  and  lallly,  of  the  manner  of  determining  the 
general  term  of  any  particular  feries. 

The  feries  which  is  produced  by  the  developement  of 
a  rational  algebraic  fra&ion  has  always  the  property 
which  conftitutes  the  chara&eriftic  of  the  clafs  called 
Recurring ,  (2.)  and  on  the  other  hand,  any  feries  hav¬ 
ing  that  property  being  propofed,  an  algebraic  fraction 
may  be  found  by  the  expanlion  of  which  the  feries  lhall 
be  produced. 

The  fra&ion  —  ,  for  example,  by  dividing  the 

1 — x — v2 

numerator  by  the  denominator  is  converted  into  the  infi¬ 
nite  feries. 

1  4.  3  x  +4  x*  +  7  x 3  1 1  + 1 8  x*  + ,  &c. 


or  place  j  and  as  whatever  number  of  terms  is  contained 
in  the  fcale,  the  manner  of  fumming  the  feries  is  the 
fame,  we  (hall  in  what  follows,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
fuppofe  that  it  confifts  of  three,  in  which  cafe  it  may  be 
exprefled  thus, 

p  T(«-i)-f-y  T(«~i)-j-r  T(»)  mo, 

where  p,  q ,  r  denote  certain  given  quantities. 

The  fcale  of  relation  affords  the  following  feries  of 
equations, 

p  T(  04-?  T(i)~|-  r  T(  3  )mo, 
p  T(  1 ) -j- q  T(3)+  r  T(4)mo, 
p  T(  3 )  +  q  T( 4)  -j-  r  T( 5  )mo, 

p  T(«— a)-(-  q  T(«-o-)-r  T(«)  =0. 

Taking  now  the  fum  of  tliefe  equations,  we  get 

p  (T(i)-f-T(i)-f-T{3)  *  *  *  +T(«-»))  1 
+^(T(a)  +  T(j)  +  T(4)  •  •  *  +T(«—  X))  >  mO. 

,  _j-r{T(3)+T(4)-j-T(S)  •  •  *  +  T00  )  J 


Series, 


which  is  of  fitch  a  nature  that  if  T,  T',  T",  denote  any 
three  of  its  fucceeding  terms,  their  relation  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  is  exprefled  by  the  equation 

T"“T**+T'  x. 

If  we  employ  algebraic  divifion  to  convert  the  frac¬ 
tion  into  a  feries,  the  law  of  its  terms  will  not  appear 
fo  readily  as  if  we  ufe  the  method  of  indeterminate  co¬ 
efficients.  By  this  method  we  alfume  the  fra&ion 

=:A-fBA4-CAs-fD^-fE.v4,  +  &c. 
and  hence,  multiplying  by  the  denominator,  and  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  terms  to  one  fide,  as  explained  in  Algebra, 
$  261,  we  have 


But,  putting  s  for  the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries,  this 
equation  may  manifeflly  be  exprefled  thus, 

p  (j - T(»)  - T{«-r  ))  1 

4 -q{s — T(I) — T(B)  )  >=0. 

4_r  (s — T(i) — T(2})  J 

Hence,  after  redu61ion,  we  find  s=z 

XT(»-o4-Tf»))4-7(T(  «)4-T(»))-l-r(T(,)4-T(t)) 

/>  +?+'•  ’ 
From  which  it  appears  that  in  this  cafe  the  fum  de¬ 
pends  only  on  the  two  firft  and  the  twro  laif  terms  of 
the  feries. 


A  +  B-l  +Cl  4-Dl 

—  I — A  — B  — C  >«34-  &c.  mo, 

-2]  -A)  — B  J 

and  hence, 

A — I  mO,  C — B — -Amo, 

B — A — 2  =  0,  D— C—Bnro, 

&c. 


Example.  It  is  propofed  to  find  from  this  formula 
the  fum  of  n  terms  of  the  feries 

1  4-  2#  4-  3  4"  4  90  3  +  5  x<  +  &c* 

its  fcale  of  relation  being 

X7,  T(»-2) - 2  X  4  («— x  )  4-T  'n)— o. 


From  thefe  equations  it  appears  that  the  law  of  the  fe¬ 
ries  is  fuch  as  we  have  afligned. 

The  equation  exprefling  the  relation  which  fubfifls 
among  a  certain  number  of  fucceeding  terms  of  a  recur¬ 
ring  feries,  is  called  its  fcale  of  Relation .  The  fame 
name  is  alfo  fometimes  given  to  the  equation  exprefling 
the  connexion  of  the  coefficients  of  the  terms.  Thus 
the  fcale  of  relation  of  the  foregoing  feries  is  either 

TW=T#+T'*S 

where  T,  T',  and  T/;  denote  any  three  fucceeding  terms 
of  the  feries,  or  it  is 

R=p+a» 

where  P,  Q  and  R  denote  their  numeral  coefficients. 

(18.)  We  come  next  to  (hew  how  the  fum  of  any  pro¬ 
pofed  number  of  terms  of  a  recurring  feries  maybe 
found.  Let  the  feries  continued  to  n  terms  be 

T( o4-T(»)4-T(»)  •  •  *  4“ T(n— 4 ) -j- T(n“ * 4“ *F  («), 

where  the  charafters  Td),  Tu),  &c.  denote  the  fuccef- 
five  terms,  and  the  numbers  (1),  (2),  &c.  their  order 


Here  p—x*,  qzz:-—2X,  r mi,  therefore,  obferving  that 
the  lait  two  terms  of  the  feries  mufl  be  ( 1 )  % 

and' we  have,  after  fubflituting  and  reducing, 

_ 1 — (/2_(-i)  xn-\-n  xn'r 

1—2  x  +  x1  *  "*  . 

This  formula  will  not  apply  in  the  cafe  of  #mi,  be 
caufe  then  the  numerator  and  denominator  are  each  mo  : 
but  in  fuch  cafes  as  this  we  may  find  the  value  of  the 
fun 61  ion  which  exprefies  the  fum  by  wThat  is  delivered 
at  j  90,  Fluxions. 

(19,)  The  procefs  by  which  we  have  determined  the 
value  of  n  terms  of  the  feries  T(U*f  T(i:4-T(3)-f  &c. 
will  alfo  apply  to  the  finding  the  rational  £ra6Hon  from 
which  the  feries  may  be  deduced,  which  is  alfo  the  fum 
of  the  feries  continued  ad  infinitum.  For  ifi  this  cafe 
the  equation  from  which  we  have  deduced  the  fum 
being 

p  (T(i;4-T(*)+T(3)+  &c.)1 

-j- q  (Tu)  +  T(i)  +  T(4)+  &c.)  >  =0, 

4 -r  (T(3y+T(4)4-T(s)+  &c.)  J 


V 


* 


that 
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—4^-' tliat  Is> 

ps-j-a  (s — T(o)-|-r  (jw T(») — T(*))=:q, 
we  have 

__  (g  +  QTto-fr  T(t) 

P+?+r 

lor  example,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  fra&ion, 
which  being  developed  produces  the  feries 

i+2»+3**+4*s+,&c. 

the  fcale  of  relation  of  which  is 

x*  T  (k—x)  —  2x  T («— i )  -j-  T(«)  -j-  o. 

Here pzzx\  q=-~ix9  r=i,  Td)=i,  T(*j=2»j  there¬ 
fore,  fubflituting  in  the  formula,  we  get 


j — 2x  ~^~xz  (i — xy 

/or  the  fra&ion  required,  or  for  the  fum  of  the  feries 
continued  ad  infinitum . 

(20.)  We  come  now  to  the  laft  branch  of  the  theory 
of  recurring  feries  which  we  propofed  to  confider,  name¬ 
ly,  how  to  find  in  any  cafe  the  general  term . 

We  fhall  begin  with  the  moil  fimple,  and  fuppofe  the 

fra&ion  to  be  —  which  being  expounded  into  a  fe¬ 
ries  by  divifion,  is 


a-^-apx^ap*  xz-\-ap*  x3-^,  &c. 

here  it  is  immediately  manifeft  that  the  general  term  is 
apn-1  xn~T' 

Next  let  us  fuppofe  the  fra&ion  to  be  — a~3r^x _ # 

1 OCX — fix* 

Let  the  two  roots  of  the  quadratic  equation  1 _ ax _ fix* 

mo  be  x  “  —y  x m  —,  fo  that  1 — px ~ 0 ,  and  1 — qx 

=°  >  therefore,  l—ax—(i3xz=  (i—pxXi—qx),  thus, 
we  have 


a  -bx  _  a  +  bx 

1 — ax — fix*  ~  (i—pxXi—yXy 

Let  us  affiime  this  expreffion  equal  to 

— +-2- 
I — px  i — qx 

where  P  and  £  denote  quantities  which  are  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  x,  then,  reducing  to  a  common  denominator. 
We  have  ? 

_  n+?jX  __  P+ Q— (?P  +pQ)x 

(i  px){i—qx)  (l—px)(l—qx)  ‘ 

Hence,  that  x  may  remain  indeterminate,  we  muff 
make 


P+Q=".  fl+P  0,=. — b9 

and  from  thefe  equations  wTe  get 

p  =  aPJtt  n—- _  .  a  q+b 

p—q’^-  p—q' 

Now,  by  the  operation  of  divifion,  we  find 
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r^=P+Vpx+Vp\xz+,  &c. 
T—^x  ~  Qnx+ Q.P  *  *+,  &c. 


Series 


therefore,  fince 


a  -\-bx 


Q. 


I  — XX — fix7,  I  —  px  ‘  i — qx* 


it  fol¬ 


lows  that  the  developemant  of  the  fra&ion  — filtl 


.  1 — — /3.va 

wnicn  proceeds  according  to  the  powers  of  x9  is 

(P  +  Q,)P/>  +  Q^)  *  +  (P/>s  +  £)?2)  x* 

+(P/3  +  Q,75) * 3  +,  &c. 


And  here  it  is  evident  that  the  general  term  is  1 

Let  us  take  as  a  particular  example  the  fra&ion 
\  x 

l_x__2xi>  which,  when  expanded  into  a  feries,  be- 
comes 


X  — O  X  — |—  2  X *  — J—  2  X*  -|-  0  X ^  X  0  X 

*-f* 2  2  -j- q 2  yd  — J—  86  Sec. 

Here,  from  the  equation  1 — x — 2  xzzno9  we  get  xzz*- 
and  <vnr — x,  fo  that  1  — 2x  and  1  J^x  are  divifors  of  the 
fun&ion  1 — ,v—  2**,  that  is,  1 — x- — 2  x1  =  ( 1 
( 1—2  x)  j  hence/)— —  I ,  q  =  2 ,  and  fince  a— 1 ,  bz=—  1  \ 
therefore  P=|,  Q=rf,  and  the  general  term  f  P pK~l  -U 
Qqn  xn~l  becomes  by  fubflituting 


where  the  fign  -f  is  to  be  taken  when  n  is  an  odd 
number  9  but  the  fign  —  when  n  is  even. 

b  Sometimes  the  values  of  p  and  q  will  come  out  ima¬ 
ginary  quantities  5  thefe,  however,  will  be  found  always 
to  deftroy  one  another  when  fubflituted  in  the  general 
term.  5 

Let  us  next  fuppofe  the  fra&ion  which  produces  a  re¬ 
curring  feries  to  be 


a  -J—  b  x-\ -cx2 

I — a  X - fi  Xz — y  x 3  * 


Let  *=-,  x=z-9  x  —  ~  be  the  three  roots  of  the 

cubic  equation  1—  u  x— *z— y  ^=0,  then  the  deno¬ 
minator  of  the  fra&ion  will  be  the  produdl  of  the  three 
fa&ors 

I — px9  I — qx9  1 — r  x. 


We  mull  now  affume  the  fra&ion  equal  to  the  expreL 
fion 

_?  ,_9_+_k_. 

1 — px  1 — q  x  1 — r  x  ’ 

in  which  P,  Q,  R  denote  quantities  which  are  indepen¬ 
dent  of  x. 

The  three  terms  of  this  expreflion  are  next  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  common  denominator  and  colle&ed  into  one, 
and  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  x  in  the  numerator 
of  the  refult  are  to  be  put  equal  to  the  like  powers  of  x 
in  the  propofed  fra&ion,  we  (hall  then  have 

P  + 
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Series.  P-fO-fR=tf, 

(y+'-)P+(/-+Oq+(/>+y)R=-i, 

qr  V+pr(l+p  qR=c, 

and  by  thefe  equations  the  values  of  P,  £),  R  may  be 
found. 

p  d  r 


Let 


•  be  now  refolved  into  fe- 


J — px  I — qx  1 — rx 
lies  by  divifion  j  then,  adding  the  like  powers  of  a;  in 
each  we  have 

(p+Q.+R)+(P/>+^?+Rr-V+(P/»!+5)7‘ 

+Rra)xi-f,  &c. 

for  the  feries  which  is  the  developement  of  the  fraction 

aJpb  x-\-c  x* 

1 ot  X — /3  X  2 — y  X 3 

and  here  the  general  term  is  evidently 

(P P*-x  +R  l*”"1  } 

rnd  in  the  very  fame  manner  may  the  general  term  be 
found  in  every  cafe  in  which  the  denominator  of  the 
fra 6t ion  admits  of  being  refolved  into  unequal  faTors. 
(21.)  Let  us  now  fuppofe  the  fra&ion  to  have  the 
a-\-bx 

iorm  — - - — — the  denominator  being  the  produft  of 

two  equal  faflors  j  this  fraction  cannot  be  decompofed 
into  other  fractions,  the  denominators  of  wrhich  are  the 
Ample  factors  of  its  denominator.  We  may,  however, 
transform  it  into  two,  which  fir  all  have  their  numerators 
conftant  quantities  by  proceeding  as  follows  :  Affume 
the  numerator  a+bxz=z  P+O  (i  —fix),  then,  that  x 
may  remain  indeterminate,  we  muft  have  P-LQ-^ 

■ — p  Q==£,  therefore 

_  b  _  b 

~  >’ 

The  aflumption  of  a-\-b  a;=tPJ-  Q  (i-~a  x)  gives  us 
therefore 


ci-\-b  : 


Q 


(i — pxf  (i — px)z  *  i  —p  X 

Now,  putting  the  firft  term  of  the  latter  fide  of  this 
equation  under  the  form  P  ( i — it  is  refolved 
by  the  binomial  theorem  into  the  feries 

P(i  +  2px  +  3p>x*+4pKx2  +  ,  &c.)> 

tlie  other  fraction*#- 


l — px 


being  expanded  into  a  feries 


£+Q/,*+Q/»5*2+,  &c. 

Therefore,  the  complete  developement  of  a'¥^>  x  • 

(*—p*y 

P+&+(2  P  +  &)px  +  (3  P  +  Q>V  +  ,  &C. 

and  here  the  general  term  is  manifeftly 

(n  P  +  Q^)/>”“‘I.vn“1,  or,  fubftituting  for  P  and  £)  their 
Values, 
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(22.)  In  general,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the  frac¬ 
tion  from  which  a  recurring  feries  is  derived,  to  deter- ' 
mine  the  general  term  we  muft  decompofe  the  fra&ion 
into  others  which  may  be  as  Ample  as  poflible  >  and  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  rational,  and  the  higheft  power  of  a?  in  the 
numerator  at  leaft  one  degree  lefs  than  the  higheft 
power  in  the  denominator,  it  may  be  always  decompofed 
into  others  having  one  or  other  of  thefe  two  forms 

P  p 


i — x 


S  X  x - xn"tx 


F—  = 

J  x  * 


Series* 


i — px 9  (i — q 

y 

in  which  expreffions  P,  and  ^  denote  quantities 
independent  of  x.  Each  partial  fraction  gives  a  recur¬ 
ring  feries,  the  general  term  of  which  will  be  fufficient- 
ly  obvious  \  and  as  the  feries  belonging  to  the  original 
fraction,  is  the  fum  of  thefe  feries,  fo  alfo  its  general 
term  will  be  the  fum  of  all  their  general  terms. 

We  have  now  treated  of  fome  of  the  more  general 
methods  of  fumming  feries  which  admit  of  being  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  common  principles  of  algebra  ;  but  the 
fubjeft  is  of  great  extent,  and  to  treat  of  it  fo  as  to  give 
a  tolerable  notion  of  its  various  branches,  would  require 
more  room  than  could  with  propriety  be  fpared  on  fuch 
a  work  as  ours. 

(23).  The  fluxionary  calculus  affords  a  method,  al- 
moft  the  only  general  one  we  poffefs,  of  fumming  feries. 
The  general  principles  upon  which  it  is  applied  may 
be  ftated  briefly  as  follows.  Since  the  fluent  of  any 
fluxion  containing  one  variable  quantity  may  always  be 
expreffed  by  a  feries,  on  the  contrary  every  feries  may 
be  regarded  as  the  expreffion  of  a  fluent  :  when  any 
feries  then  is  propofed,  we  muft  endeavour  to  find  the 
fluxionnl  expreffion  of  which  that  feries  is  the  fluent ; 
and  as  we  can  always  find  the  fluent  of  a  fluxion,  at 
leaft  by  approximation,  within  given  limits ;  we  may 
thence  determine,  if  not  the  exaft,  at  leaft  the  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  any  infinite  feries.  We  fhall  now  {hew  how 
this  principle  may  be  applied  in  fome  particular  cafes. 

Problem  I.  It  is  propofed  to  find  the  fum  of  n  terms 
of  the  feries 

X -j-  2XZ  -J- $A? 3  •  •  •  • 

Let  the  fum  be  denoted  by  s.  Then,  multiplying  all 
the  terms  by  —  we  have 


—  =  +  Lv  *  •  *  ^nxn-mXx 

Let  the  fluent  of  both  fides  be  now  taken,  and  the  re- 
fult  is  \ 

J*——  :=tf-p#*-!-A?3+tf4 '  •  •  -j-x*. 

Now  the  feries  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  this  equa¬ 
tion  is  a  geometrical  progreffion,  the  fum  of  which  is 

X“mm,mX^ 

known  to  be  : — (Algebra,  §  106).  Therefore* 


and 
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anti,  taking  the  fluxions, 

s  x x—  ( /?  4- 1 ).vM  x  4-  n 

x  (1 — #)* 

,  Hence  we  find 

$ 

_  X — (^  +  1  )xn  +,+«Ar«+* 

J'“"  C1 — xY 

This  refult  agrees  with  that  formerly  found  (17.)  °f 
this  article*. 

Problem  II.  It  is  propofed  to  fumthe  infinite  feries 


8  E  R 


X 

1— a;  1 


Series. 


I  I  I  I 

- f-  — - p  — 

3  5  7  9 


+  ,&c. 


We  may  confider  this  feries  as  a  particular  cafe  of  the 
more  general  feries, 


T+7 


x 7 


+,  &c. 


namely,  that  in  which  x=i.  Putting  therefore  the 
fum  =/,  and  taking  the  fluxions,  we  have 

*f=A:(3 — — x6~{-,  See.). 

Now  the  feries  in  the  parenthefis  is  obvioufly  the  de- 


velopement  of  the  rational  fraction 


i+x* 


therefore, 


1  *  2~*~  2*  3 


—  *  +  —7  > 
and  taking  the  fluents, 

s  —v  —  log.  ( i — x)  +c* 

log«  (1 — x) 


log.  (r — x) 


To  determine  the  conftant  quantity  c,  let  us  take 
at— o,  then,  in  this  cafe  all  the  terms  of  the  feries  va- 
nifli  fo  that  j’zro,  alfo  log.  (1—  x)  zz  log.  1=0*,  and 


fince  in  general 

— ,  &C.)  —  —  I  — 


V- 

A2 

a;3 

X\ 

2 

3 

log.  (  I - X) 


X* 

3 


-,  Sec.  when.vzzo,  then 


=  —  1  :  therefore  o  =  — 1  -\-c,  and  c  —  1 


hence  it  appears  that 

log.  (1 — x) 

s  —  -£—~ - log*  (1—*)  + 1 

_  (,_.v)  log.  (I— .v)  ,  ^ 

_  —  + 1. 

Example,  Let  x—\,  then  our  formula  gives 


+ 


—  + 


s  —  ^  z,  and  taking  the  fluent  J’rzarc  (tan.  —  iV) 

4-  c,  radius  being  unity.  (Fluxions  §  60.)  Now 
when  a?=o,  all  the  terms  of  the  feries  vanifli,  fo  that  in 
this  cafe  j-= o  \  and  as  when  «ro,  arc.  (tan.  =  a*)=o  \ 
therefore  c ,  the  conftant  quantity  added  to  complete  the 
fluent  is  o,  and  we  have  Amply  s—  arc.  (tan.  zza1),  and 
when  a?=i,  then  jzz-I-  a  quadrant  =.7853982. 


3*2-2  ’  2  •  3  *  2Z  '  3  •  4  •  23  4  *  5  *  24 

i  —  Nap.  log.  2". 30685  28. 


4*,  Sec* 


Problem  III.  Required  the  fum  of  the  infinite  icries 

*  v3  y4 


Problem  IV.  Let  the  feries  to  be  fummed  be 

m  372  4- 1  .  ^  +  2  ,  .  „ 

14^ — *  j - 4  —7—  a  3  4-  See. 

1  n  n-\- 1  «42 

Putting  s  for  this  feries  let  all  its  terms  be  multiplied 
by  xn—  *  fo  that  the  exponent  of  X  in  each  may  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  its  denominater,  the  refult  is 


m 


in  4- 1  in  4"  2  .  n 

.-JIL  xnitt_-r  x„ii, 

11 4"  I  «  +  2 


^Putting  s  for  the  film,  and  taking  the  fluxions,  we  get 


Now  the  feries  in  the  parenthefis  is  evidently  equal  to 
— x —  Nap.  log.  (1 — x).  (fee  LOGARITHMS,  page  7 6. 
column  1 .)  j  therefore 

j=  —  ;  —  X  Nap.  log.  (1— a). 

X  AT 

To  find  the  fluent,  let  us  put  v  for  the  fun&icn 
-log.  (1 — at),  then,  taking  its  fluxion  we  have 


^  x  log-  cx-*)-^rb*y 

and  _  LX  log.  (x-x)  =  i  + 


therefore,  fubftituting,  we  get; 


:  v  + 


A?(l - X) 


and  hence  taking  the  fluxions 
sxn~l  -\-(n — i)sxxnm~2—(fi — i')xxn~~1  -j -  mxxn~l 
4.  (w  4-1  'jx  Xn  4  ( ;;2  4.  2 )  A-  AH  +  s  4  5  &C. 

Let  both  fides  of  this  equation  be  now  multiplied  by 
xm"~ny  end  it  becomes 

s xm~~l  4- (// — 1  )sx  x’n~2=:(ii — 1  )a?  at”1”” 2  4“  rnXKmmmt 
-\-(i7i-\-i)x  xm  (?;/4“  2)  x  xm^1  4-,  Sec. 

Putting  now  the  Angle  characler  p  for  the  fluxional  ex- 
preflion  which  forms  the  firft  member  of  this  equation, 
we  get  by  taking  the  fluents  of  both  fides, 

prr—~  x’n-t4-xm4~xm+I+xm+1+,  Sec. 
m — 1 

=r  tvw~14Am(i4A;4-A2+A34-,  &c), 
rn — 1 

but  the  feries  in  the  parenthefis  is  the  developement  o£ 

— - — ,  therefore 

I — x 


X 


4 


-  taking 
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i  taking  now  the  fluxions,  and  fubfli tilting  inftead  of p  the 
ex preflion  it  was  put  to  reprefen t,  we  get 

sxmw~ 1  -f-  (/;  —  I  ).r  x  xm~ 1 


r  133  ] 
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mxx'r 


i—x  '  (i — a)2’ 
and  this,  after  redu&ion,  becomes 

m  x 


n — i  •  (n — i)x 

- SX  —  - - —  - 


X  X 


(i — a)2* 


'I  his  fluxional  equation  being  of  the  firft  degree,  and 
firft  order,  its  primitive  equation  may  be  found  (from 
the  general  formula  given  in  Fluxions,  §  182.)  to  be 

J-—  X  /  -}  (n — i)aa”"’14 - h -  f-  ; 

X  1  J  ~  i — x  (i-a)23? 

and  this  again,  by  remarking  that  j\n — 1)  AAn~zrr.vn_1, 

and  that 

j'mx  xn~~ *  __  mxn  mxxn 

1 — x  «( 1 — x )  J  11(1 — a)3’ 

may  be  reduced  to 

in x  .n  —  m  n  xn  x 
n{i—xynx*~xJ  (i—xf 

The  remaining  fluenty^-^^y  may  be  found  by  §  109. 

Fluxions,  and  it  mutt  be  to  taken,  that  after  being 

multiplied  by  ,  it  (hall  vanilh  when  x=o  ■,  for 

then  this  hypothefis  will  make  the  whole  fun£Kon  which 
expreffes  the  value  of  s  vanilh,  except  its  firfl;  term  I, 
as  it  ought  to  do. 

Example .  Let  us  fuppofe  tfzr2,  then, 

,  x2  x 


y"»  X  x  x 

=x+  iZ^.+2  lo§- 


and 


2 — m 
2X  J  ( 


nr  X2  x  __  (2 — m)x 
^  (i  —  x)z~  2(1 — x) 


.  2 — 771 1  /  \ 

+  — — los-  (l— *)> 


the  fluent  being  here  taken  as  dire&ed.  In  this  cafe 
then,  after  collecting  the  terms/ w’e  get  s ,  or 


m 


1 — x 


111-  — 1—  I  171  — J—  2  -  _ 

X  d - x  - +  ,  &c. 

3  '  4 

(2 — m) 

- -  l0g‘  0“' *)• 


(  24.)  There  is  a  branch  of  the  do&rine  of  ferres  which 
is  of  confiderable  importance  in  pure  mathematics  as 
well  as  in  many  physical  inquiries,  and  in  the  fcience 
of  aflronomy  ;  it  is  called  the  Interpolation  of  feries. 

To  interpolate  a  feries  is  to  interpofe  among  its  terms’ 
others  which  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  fame  law,  or  which 
fhall  be  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original  terms 
of  the  feries  5  or  in  other  words,  it  is  to  find  the 


value  of  one  or  more  terms  by  means  of  others  which 
are  given,  and  which  may  be  either  at  equal  or  unequal 
intervals  from  one  another,  the  places  of  the  given 
terms  as  well  as  of  thofe  fought  being  fiippofed  known. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee  that  this  problem  may  be  applied  to 
the  conftruction  of  logarithmic  tables  ;  for  w’e  may  re¬ 
gard  the  logarithms  of  the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4, 
&c.  ad  infinitum  as  the  terms  of  a  particular  feries  of 
which  the  numbers  themfelves  are  then  the  indices.  Ha¬ 
ving  given  the  logarithms  of  fome  numbers  we  may  by 
interpolating  deduce  from  them  the  logarithms  of 
others. 

Again,  in  aflronomy  vre  may  confider  the  numbers 
which  exprefs  the  fucceffive  obferved  pofitions  of  a  ce- 
lefliai  body  as  the  terms  of  a  feries,  their  indices  being 
the  intervals  of  time  between  the  obfervations,  and  fome 
aflumed  epoch,  and  the  problem  we  are  confidering 
wdll  enable  us  to  determine  the  pofition  at  any  inftant 
different  from  the  times  of  actual  obfervation,  provided 
the  intervals  between  the  obfervations  be  fmall,  and  the 
inftant  for  which  the  pofition  is  fought  not  very  remote 
from  thofe  at  which  the  obfervations  were  made. 

(25.)  With  a  view'  to  illuftrate  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  to  be  refolved,  let  us  confider  fome  particular  cafe, 
as  for  example  the  arithmetical  feries 

a ,  a+d,  a  -f-  id ,  a-\-$d,  <7+4^/,  &c. 

Let  t  and  tr  be  two  given  terms  of  the  feries,  which 
are  at  any  diftance  from  one  another,  and  let  n  and  v! 
be  their  indices,  or  numbers  which  denote  their  places  in 
the  feries.  Alfo  let  y  be  any  term  whatever  and  a  its 
index.  Then  by  the  nature  of  an  arithmetical  feries, 

/=:#+(« — i)d,  t,~a-\-(jir — t )</, 
i)d, 

Now,  as  there  are  here  three  equations,  each  involving 
the  quantities  a  and  d we<;  may  eliminate  both  thefe 
quantities  by  the  common  rules,  (Algebra,  Sect.  VII.) 
and  this  being  done,  we  get 

and  hence  we  find  this  exprefiion, 
x — w  x — n  , 

y—  1  +  n'J  ’ 


which  is  a  general  formula  for  interpolating  any  arith¬ 
metical  feries,  and  it  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  entirely  in¬ 
dependent  both  of  the  firft  term  and  common  difference. 

Example .  The  7th  term  of  an  arithmetical  feries  is 
15,  and  the  12th  term  is  25  :  It  is  required  to  find  the 
1  oth  term. 

Here  «=7,  n’=:i2,  x=i 05 

1 5,  tfzzz  23,  y  is  fought. 

Therefore  by  the  formula, 

y=|x  15+ jX 25=21,  the  anfwer. 

(26.)  The  mode  of  inveftigation  by  which  wTe  have 
found  a  formula  for  the  interpolation  of  an  arithmetical 
feries  wi  1 1  apply  alio  to  others,  if  the  law  according  to 
which  the  terms  are  formed  be  k,nowrnr ;  in  general, 
however,  the  law'  of  a  feries  to  be  interpolated  is  either 

not . 


Seri 
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Sene?. 


Pi  ate 

tcCclxxviii. 


not  known,  or  it  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  we 
only  confider  the  abfolute  magnitudes  of  certain  terms, 
and  the  numbers  cXprefling  their  places  in  the  feries. 
To  refolve  the  problem  generally  with  thefe  data,  it  is 
ufual  to  proceed  as  follows:  Let  a  ftraight  line,  AB, 
and  a  point  A  in  it,  be  afTumed  as  given  in  pufition, 
and  let  there  be  taken  the  fegments  AD,  AD',  AD", 
AD'",  &c.  proportional  to  the  numbers  denotingtie 
places  of  the  terms  of  a  feries  reckoned  from  anv  term 
alfumed  as  a  fixed  origin,  and  at  the  points  D,  D',  D" 
let  there  be  eredled  perpendiculars  proportional  to  the 
terms  themfelves.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  curve  to  pafs 
through  C,  C',  C",  C'",  &c.  then,  if  it  be  fo  chofen 
that  its  curvature  may  vary  gradually  in  its  progrefs 
from  point  to  point,  without  any  very  abrupt  changes 
of  inflexion,  and  moreover,  if  the  terms  (which  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  either  at  equal  or  unequal  di dances)  are 
pretty  near  to  one  another,  it  is  eafv  to  conceive,  that 
if  AP  be  taken  equal  to  the  number  expreffing  the 
place  of  a  term  between  C"D",  C '"D"'  any  two  others, 
the  term  itfelf  will,  if  not  exa&ly,  at  lead  be  nearly  ex- 
prefted  by  Pf),  the  ordinate  to  the  curve. 

As  an  infinite  variety  of  curves  may  be  found  that 
(hall  pafs  through  the  fame  given  points  j  in  this  refpe6l 
the  problem  is  unlimited  it  is,  however,  convenient  to 
adume  fiich  as  are  fimple  and  tra&abie.  The  parabolic 
clafs  pofifefs  thefe  properties,  and  accordingly  they  are 
commonly  employed. 

Let  us  then  exprefs  the  ordinates  CD,  C'D',  C"D", 
C'"D"',  &c.  which  are  the  given  terms  of  the  feries  by 

/,  &c. 

and  the  abfeiffee  AD,  AD',  AD",  AD'",  or  the  numbers 
denoting  the  order  of  the  terms  by 
n ,  //,  //",  &£C. 

Put  y  for  PQ,  a  term  to  be  interpolated,  and  x  for 
AP  its  place.  Then,  confidering  x  and  y  as  indefinite 
co-ordinates,  a  parabolic  curve  that  lhall  pafs  through 
the  points  C,  C',  C",  C'",  &c.  will  have  for  its  equa¬ 
tion 


yzzA+BcV  +  C^-fDjv3,  -f,  &c. 

•the  number  of  terms  on  the  right-hand  fide  being  fup- 
pofed  equal  to  that  of  the  given  points,  and  A,  B,  C, 
See.  being  put  to  denote  conftant  quantities.  To  de¬ 
termine  thefe  we  muft  confider  that  when  #=«,  then 
y=£,  and  that  when  xz=nr,  then  ^=/'  and  fo  on,  there¬ 
fore,  fubftituting  the  fucceflive  correfpondmg  values  of 
X  and  y  we  get 

t  =A-f-B/z  -j -Cn*  -fD«J  -|-?  &Ca 
/'  z=A+B;/  +C n11  +Thin  +,  &c. 
t"  =A+B n"  +C«"a  +D*"5  +,  &c. 
/"=A-fB«"'  +C«"'a+D«"'3  +,  &c. 

&c.  &c. 


this  feries  of  equations  muft  be  continued  until  their 
number  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  coefficient,  A,  B,  C, 
D,  &c.  If  we  now  confider  /,  t’ .  &c.  and  «, 

&c.  as  known,  and  A,  B.  C,  &c.  as  unknown  quan¬ 
tities,  we  may  determine  thefe  laft  by  eliminating  them 
one  after  another  from  the  above  equations,  as  is  taught 
in  Algebra,  Se£L  XVII.  And  the  values  of  A,  B, 
C,  &c.  being  thus  determined  and  fuhftituted  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  equation,  we  fhall  have  a  general  ex  predion  for  y 
in  terms  of  x  the  number  denoting  its  place  and  known 

3 


quantities  5  and  this  is  in  fubftance  the  folution  original¬ 
ly  given  of  the  problem  by  Sir  Ifiu-.c  Newton,  who  pro-  ^ 
pofed  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  Principia  with  a  view 
to  its  application  in  aftronomy. 

A  celebrated  foreign  mathematician  (Lagrange)  has, 
in  the  Gainers  de  l  Pc  ole  Nor  male ,  given  a  different 
form  to  the  exprefllcn  fur  y.  He  has  ohferved  that 
fi-tce,  when  x  becomes  m  //,  nft .  //",  &c.  fucctfiively, 
then  1/  becomes  A  &c.  It  follows  that  the  ex- 

predion  fur  y  muft  have  this  form. 

+  +  ,  &c. 

where  the  quantities  <*,  fi,  y,  &c.  muft  be  fuch  func¬ 
tions  of  xy  that  if  we  put  x=«,  then  #=1  and  /3zzot 
y=o,  &c.  and  if  we  put  #=»',  then  <*=0,  £=1  \ 
y=o,  &c.  and  again,  it  we  make  *=//',  then  a~o, 
/3=o,  y=  I,  Sec.  and  fo  on.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  values  of  /S,  y,  &c.  muft  have  ills 
form 

__  (x — «')(*■ — n”)  ( x — //") 

46  (« — n')(ji — «")‘(/2 — rJ,J)  ’ 

(x — a)(x — n,,')(x — //")  Q 

=  («'») 

_  Q— ”)  (*—«')  (*—«"' )  . 

^  (//' — — ?/)(«" — n"')’ 

(,r— n)  (x—rS)  (x— n’") 

~  ( n'"—n)  {n"'—ri) («"'—*")  ’ 

.&c. 

and  here  the  number  of  favors  in  the  numerator  and  de¬ 
nominator  muft  be  each  equal  to  the  number  of  given 
points  in  the  curve.  'This  formula  would  be  found  to 
be  identical  with  that  which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
method  indicated  in  laft  article,  if  we  were  to  take  the 
aftual  pvoduSb  of  the  fa&ors  and  arrange  the  whole  ex- 
preftion  according  to  powers  of  x.  It  pofieffes  however  , 
one  advantage  over  the  other,  viz.  that  of  admitting  of 
the  apnlication  of  logarithms. 

We  fhall  now  ihew  the  application  of  this  formula. 


Ex.  1  Having  given  the  logarithms  of  toi,  102. 
104,  and  105,  it  is  required  to  find  the  logarithm  of 
1 03- 

In  this  cafe  we  may  reckon  the  terms  of  the  feries 
forward  from  the  firft  given  term,  viz.  log.  10 1,  fo  that 
we  have 


/  rr  log.  to  1  =  2.00432 1-4, 

n  =0, 

/'zzlog.  102=2.0086002, 
y  =log.  103=  term  fought, 

/z'=l3 

x  =2j 

/"=  log.  104=^2.0170333, 

d'=3, 

/;"=log.  105=2.0211893, 

«w=4. 

Subftituting  nowr  in  the  general  formula  we  get 


iX-iX-3  _  1  _ 2XIX—  2 

I  X— 3  X— 4“  <5’  y-3X2X— I 

2X  —  IX—  2  _  2  3_  2X  IX  —  I 

<S— IX— 2  X— 3  3’  4X3X1 


Therefore  y= — 


2  /'  2/" 


=w+n  -iv+n 

^=2.0128372  the  anfwer* 


3’ 


I 


6’ 


Series^ 

MV  y  -Mill/ 
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Series,  Em.  2.  Given  a  comet’s  diftance  from  the  fun  on  the 
Sermgapa*  following  days  at  12  at  night,  to  find  its  diftance  De- 
,  cember  20th. 

December  12.  diftance  301,  Dec.  24.  diftance  71c, 

21.  6  20,  26.  772. 


Here  we  fhall  eftimate  the  places  of  the  terms  from 
the  time  of  the  firft  pofition,  viz.  December  12.  There¬ 
fore 


t  —  301, 

n  z=z  0, 

y  is  fought, 

M  =  8, 

o' 

VO 

II 

ri  —  9, 

'"=  7*5, 

«"z=I2, 

t">=  772, 

n’"zz  14. 

In  this  cafe  the  general  formula  gives  us 


therefore 


63  +5  3  35 


:r  586.3  the  anfwer. 


We  fhall  conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  enumera¬ 
tion  of  the  beft  works  on  the  fubjedl  which  we  have 
been  treating  of. 

Ars  Conjeftandi,  (Jac.  Bernoulli).  Methodus  Dif¬ 
fer  entiafiSy  (Newton).  Methodus  Incrementorum ,  (Tay¬ 
lor).  Methodus  Differentia lis ,  Jive  TraBatus  de  Sum- 
mat  ione  et  Interpolatione  Serierumy  (Stirling).  Injlitu- 
tiones  Caicul.  Dff.  (Euler).  Etnerfori*s  Method  of  In - 
crements .  The  differential  method,  (fame  author).  Mif 
cellanea  Analytica  (De  Moivre).  The  various  writings 
of  Landen  and  Simpfon.  Theorie  des  FonBions  Analy - 
tiquesy  (Lagrange).  Du  Caicul  des  Derivation ,  (Arbo- 
gart).  Trait e  des  differences  et  des  Series ,  (a  fequel 
to  Lacroix’s  work  on  the  Caicul  Differential ,  &c.). 
Dr  Hutton’s  Mathematical  and  Philofophical  Tradls. 
An  Effay  on  the  Theory  of  the  various  orders  of  Lo¬ 
garithmic  Tranfcendents,  with  an  Inquiry  into  their 
applications  to  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  Summa¬ 
tion  of  Series,  by  W.  Spence,  &c.  &c. 

SERINGAPAT  AM,  the  capital  ofMyfore,  formerly 
the  dominions  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  is  fituated  in  an  ifland  of 
the  Cavery  river,  about  290  or  300  miles  from  Ma¬ 
dras,  and  in  N.  Lat.  I2°32'  and  E.  Long.  96°  47', 
about  four  miles  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
acrofs  the  middle,  where  it  is  like  wife  higheft,  whence 
it  gradually  falls  and  narrows  towards  the  extremities. 
Ttie  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  on  which  there  is  a  fort  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  Hopes  more,  efpecially  towards 
the  north ;  and  the  ground  rifing  on  the  oppofite  fide 
of  the  river  commands  a  diftiiuft  view  of  every  part  of 
the  fort.  The  fort  and  outworks  occupy  about  a  mile 
of  the  weft  end  of  the  ifland,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
magnificent  buildings,  and  ancient  Hindoo  pagodas, 
contrafted  with  the  more  lofty  and  fulendid  monuments 
lately  raifed  in  honour  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
great  garden,  called  the  Laul  Baugy  covers  about  as 
much  of  the  eaft  end  of  the  ifland  as  the  fort  and  out¬ 
works  do  of  the  weft  ;  and  the  whole  intermediate  fpace, 
except  a  fmall  inclofuie  on  the  north  bank  near  the  fort, 
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was,  before  the  laft  war,  filled  with  houfes,  and  formed  Scringapa* 
an  extenfive  fuburb,  of  which  the  greateft  part  was  de-  ,tam» 
ftroyed  by  Tippoo  to  make  room  for  batteries  to  de-  Ser’lng^;>m; 
fend  the  ifland  when  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  v 
of  Earl  Cornwallis  and  the  Mahratta  chiefs  in  Februa¬ 
ry  1792.  This  fuburb,  or  town  of  modern  ftru&ure, 
is  about  half  a  mile  fquare,  divided  into  regular  crofs 
ftreets,  all  wide,  and  fliaded  on  each  fide  by  trees.  It 
is  furrounded  by  a  ftrong  mud  wall,  contains  many  good 
houfes,  and  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by  the  Sultan 
for  the  accommodation  of  merchants,  and  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  troops  Rationed  on  that  part  of  the  ifland 
for  its  defence.  A  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  town 
is  the  entrance  to  the  great  garden,  which  was  laid  out 
in  regular  fliady  walks  of  large  cyprefs  trees,  and 
abounding  with  fruit-trees,  flowers,  and  vegetables  of 
every  defcription.  It  poffeffed  all  the  beauty  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  a  country  retirement,  and  was  dignified  by  the 
maufoleum  of  Hyder,  and  a  fuperb  new  palace  built  by 
his  fon.  This  noble  garden  was  devoted  to  deftrudlion  j 
and  the  trees  which  had  fliaded  their  proud  mailer,  and 
contributed  to  his  pleafures,  were  formed  into  the  means 
ofprote&inghis  enemies  in  fubverting  his  empire.  “  Be¬ 
fore  that  event,  fo  glorious  to  the  arms  of  England,  this 
infulated  metropolis  (fays  Major  Dirom)  muft  have 
been  the  richeft,  moft  convenient,  and  beautiful  fpot 
poffeffed  in  the  prefent  age  by  any  native  prince  in  In¬ 
dia  \  but  when  the  allies  left  it,  the  Sultan’s  fort  and 
city  only  remained  in  repair  amidft  all  the  wrecks  of  his 
former  grandeur,  the  ifland  prefen  ting  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  wretched  barrennefs.  Tippoo  is  a  man 
of  talents,  enterprife,  and  great  wealth  ;  but,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  author,  the  remaining  years  of  his  ill-fated 
life  will  be  unequal  to  renew  the  beauties  of  his  ter- 
reftrial  paradife.”  This  prediction  was  more  than  veri¬ 
fied  in  the  fate  of  Tippoo  5  for  he  loft  his  life  in  brave¬ 
ly  defending  his  capital,  which  was  taken  by  affault 
in  1799  by  the  Britifli  troops  under  General  Baird.  See 
India,  N°  183. 

SERINGHAM,  an  ifland  of  Indoftan,  formed  about 
fix  miles  north -weft  of  Trinchinopoly  by  the  river  Ca¬ 
very,  which  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches  :  that  to 
the  northward  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon ,  but  the 
fouthern  branch  preferves  its  old  name  the  Cavery . 

Each  of  thefe  rivers,  after  a  courfe  of  about  90  miles, 
empty  themfelves  into  the  fea  ;  the  Coleroon  at  Dcvi- 
cottah,  and  the  Cavery  near  Tranquebar,  at  about  20 
miles  diftance  from  one  another.  In  this  ifland,  facing 
Trinchinopoly,  flood  a  famous  pagoda  furrounded  by 
feven  fquare  walls  of  ftone,  25  feet  high  and  four  feet 
thick.  The  fpace  between  the  outward  and  fecond 
walls  meafured  310  feet,  and  fo  proportionably  of  the 
reft.  Each  inclofure  had  four  large  gates,  with  a  high 
tower  \  which  were  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of  each 
fide  of  the  inclofure,  and  oppofite  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  The  outward  wall  was  about  four  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  its  gateway  to  the  fouth  was  ornament¬ 
ed  with  pillars,  fome  of  which  were  Angle  ftones  33  feet 
in  length  and  five  in  diameter  ;  while  thofe  that  formed 
the  roof  were  ftill  larger  ;  and  in  the  inmoft  inclofure 
were  the  chapels. — About  half  a  mile  to  the  eaft  was 
another  large  pagoda  called  Jumhihiflna ,  which  had  but 
one  inclofure. 

The  pagoda  of  Seringham  was  held  in  great  venera¬ 
tion,  from  a  belief  that  it  contained  the  identical  image: 

A  a  of 
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Serin  *  ham  of  the  god  WiPnou  worfhipped  by  Brama  ;  and  pilgrims 
11  came  here  from  all  parts  of  India  with  offerings  of  mo* 

t  Serpens.  ney  p10Cure  absolution.  A  large  part  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  the  ifland  was  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Bramins  who  inhabited  the  pagoda  ;  and  thefe,  with 
their  families,  formerly  amounted  to  no  fewer  than 
,40,020  perfons,  all  maintained  by  the  fuperilitious  li¬ 
berality  of  the  adjacent  country. 

SERIOLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs 
fyngenelia,  and  in  the  natural  fyPem  ranged  under 
the  49th  order,  Compojltcv .  See  Botany  Index . 

SERIPHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  fyngenefia.  See  Botany  Index . 

SER1PHUS,  in  Ancie'nt  Geography ,  one  of  the  Cy¬ 
clades  or  lflands  in  the  Aegean  lea,  called  Sax  urn  Seri - 
phium  by  Tacitus,  as  ii  all  a  rock  }  one  of  the  ulual 
places  of  banilhment  among  the  Romans*  The  people, 
Serip/iii ;  who,  together  witn  the  Siphnii,  joined  Greece 
againfl  Xerxes,  were  almoif  the  only  illanders  who  re- 
fufed  to  give  him  earth  and  water  in  token  of  fubmif- 
fion,  (Herodotus).  Seriphia  Rana,  a  proverbial  faying 
concerning  a  perfon  who  can  neither  fmg  nor  fay  \  frogs 
in  this  ifland  being  faid  to  be  dumb,  (Pliny). 

SERMON,  a  difeourfe  delivered  in  public,  for  the 
purpofe  of  religious  inftru&ion  and  improvement. 

Funeral  SERMON .  See  FUNERAL  Orations, 

SERON  of  almonds,  is  the  quantity  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  weight }  of  anife  feed,  it  is  from  three  to  four  hun¬ 
dred  )  ot  CaPile  foap,  from  two  hundred  and  a  half  to 
three  hundred  and  three  quarters. 

SEROSITY,  in  Medicine ,  the  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

SERPENS,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  conflellation  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  called  more  particularly  Serpens 
Ophiuchi .  The  Pars  in  the  conflellation  Serpens,  in 
Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  iS  5  in  Tycho’s,  13  \  in  He- 
velius’s,  22  5  and  in  the  Britannic  catalogue,  64. 

SERPENS  Biceps ,  or  Double-headed  Snake  ;  a  monPer 
of  the  ferpent  kind,  of  v/hich  fome  individuals  are  de- 
feribed  by  naturaliPs. 

SSRFENTES,  Serpents ,  in  the  Linnaean  fyflem  of  zoo¬ 
logy,  an  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  am¬ 
phibia .  See  Ophiology. 

The  ferpent  has  been  always  confidered  the  enemy 
of  man  j  and  it  has  hitherto  continued  to  terrify  and 
annoy  him,  notwithflanding  all  the  arts  which  have 
been  pra&ifed  to  deProy  it.  Formidable  in  itfelf,  it 
deters  the  invader  from  the  purfuit  and  from  its  fi¬ 
gure,  capable  of  finding  Pielter  in  a  little  fpace,  it  is 
not  eafily  difeovered  by  thofe  who  would  venture  to 
encounter  it.  Thus  poffeffed  at  once  of  potent  arms, 
and  inaccePible  or  fecure  retreats,  it  baffles  all  the 
arts  of  man,  though  ever  fo  earnePly  bent  upon  its 
dePru&ion.  For  this  reafon,  there  is  fcarcely  a  country 
in  the  world  that  does  not  Pill  give  birth  to  this  poi- 
lonous  brood,  that  feems  formed  to  quell  human  pride, 
and  reprefs  the  boaPs  of  fecurity.  Mankind  have 
driven  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the  wolf,  from  their 
vicinity  ;  but  the  fnake  and  the  viper  Pill  defy  their 
power. 

Their  numbers,  however,  are  thinned  by  human  af- 
fiduity  5  and  it  is  pcfiible  fome  of  the  kinds  are  wholly 
deProyed.  In  none  of  the  countries  of  Europe  are  they 
fufficiently  numerous  to  be  truly  terrible.  The  various 
malignity  that  has  been  aferibed  to  European  ferpents 
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of  old  is  now  utterly  unknown  ;  there  are  not  above  Ser 
three  or  four  kinds  that  are  dangerous,  and  their  poi- 
fon  operates  in  all  in  the  fame  manner.  The  drovvfy 
death,  the  Parting  of  the  blood  from  every  pore,  the 
infatiable  and  burning  thirP,  the  melting  clown  the 
folid  mafs  of  the  whole  form  into  one  heap  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  faid  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bites  of  African  fer¬ 
pents,  are  horrors  with  which  wc  are  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted,  and  are  perhaps  only  the  creatures  of  fancy. 

But  though  we  have  thus  reduced  thefe  dangers,  ha¬ 
ving  been  incapable  of  wholly  removing  them,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  they  Pill  rage  with  ail  their  ancient 
malignity.  In  the  warm  countries  that  lie  within  the 
tropics,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north, 
where  the  inhabitants  are  few,  the  ferpents  propagate 
in  equal  proportion.  But  of  all  countries  thoie  re¬ 
gions  have  them  in  the  greateP  abundance  where  the 
fields  are  unpeopled  and  fertile,  and  where  the  climate 
fupplies  warmth  and  humidity.  All  along  the  fwampy 
banks  of  the  river  Niger  or  Oroonoko,  where  the  fun 
is  hot,  the  forePs  thick,  and  the  men  but  few,  the  fer¬ 
pents  cling  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  infinite 
numbers,  and  carry  on  an  unceafing  war  againP  all 
other  animals  in  their  vicinity.  Travellers  have  aP'ured 
us,  that  they  have  often  feen  large  fnakes  tunning 
round  the  trunk  of  a  tall  tree,  encompaffirig  it  like  a 
wreath,  and  thus  rifing  and  defeending  at  pleafure. — 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  rejeft  as  wholly  fabulous  the 
accounts  left  us  by  the  ancients  of  the  terrible  devafia- 
tions  committed  by  a  fingle  ferpent.  It  is  probable,  in 
early  times,  w’hen  the  arts  were  little  known,  and  man¬ 
kind  were  but  thinly  fcattered  over  the  earth,  that  fer¬ 
pents,  continuing  undiPurbed  poPeffors  of  the  foreP* 
grew  to  an  amazing  magnitude  }  and  every  other  tribe 
of  animals  fell  before  them.  It  then  might  have  hap¬ 
pened,  that  ferpents  reigned  the  tyrants  of  a  diPridl 
for  centuries  together.  To  animals  of  this  kind,  grown 
by  time  and  rapacity  to  100  or  150  feet  in  length,  the 
lion,  the  tiger,  and  even  the  elephant  itfelf,  were  bui 
feeble  opponents.  That  horrible  feetor,  wrifich  even  the 
commoneP  and  the  moP  harmlefs  fnakes  are  Pill  found 
to  diffufe,  might,  in  thefe  larger  ones,  become  too 
powerful  for  any  living  being  to  w'ithPand  •,  and  while 
they  preyed  without  diPin&ion,  they  might  thus  alfo 
have  poifoned  the  atmofphere  around  them.  In  this 
manner,  having  for  ages  lived  in  the  hidden  and  un¬ 
peopled  foreP,  and  finding,  as  their  appetites  were  more 
powerful,  the  quantity  of  their  prey  decreafing,  it  is 
pofiible  they  might  venture  boldly  from  their  retreats 
into  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  and  carry 
conPernation  among  mankind,  as  they  had  before  de¬ 
flation  among  the  lower  ranks  of  nature.  We  have 
many  hiPories  of  antiquity,  prefen  ting  us  fuch  a  pic¬ 
ture,  and  exhibiting  a  whole  nation  finking  under  the 
ravages  of  a  fingle  ferpent.  At  that  time  man  had  not 
learned  the  art  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  many  to  effeft 
one  great  purpofe.  Oppofing  multitudes  only  added 
new  vi&ims  to  the  general  calamity,  and  increafed  mu¬ 
tual  embarraffment  and  terror.  The  animal  wTas  there¬ 
fore  to  be  fmgly  eppofed  by  him  who  had  the  greateP 
Prength,  the  beP  armour,  and  the  moP  undaunted  cou¬ 
rage.  In  fucH  an  encounter,  hundreds  muP  have  fal¬ 
len  ;  till  one,  more  lucky  than  the  reP,  by  a  fortunate 
blowq  or  by  taking  the  monPer  in  its  torpid  interval, 
and  furcharged  with  fpoil,  might  kill,  and  thus  rid  his 

country 
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Serpens,  country  of  the  deflroyer.  Such  was  the  original  oc~ 
Serpent.  CUpation  of  heroes  }  and  thofe  who  firft  obtained  that 
v  name,  from  their  deflroying  the  ravagers  of  the  earth, 
gained  it  much  more  defervedly  than  their  fucceflbrs, 
who  acquired  their  reputation  only  for  their  fkill  in  de- 
flroying  each  other.  But  as  we  defcend  into  more  en¬ 
lightened  antiquity,  we  find  thefe  animals  lefs  formi¬ 
dable,  as  being  attacked  in  a  more  fuccefsful  manner. 
We  are  told,  that  while  Regulus  led  his  army  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Bagrada  in  Africa,  an  enormous  fer- 
pent  difputed  his  pafTage  over.  We  arc  aflhred  by  Pliny, 
that  it  was  i  20  feet  long,  and  that  it  had  deflroyed  many 
of  the  army.  At  lail,  however,  the  battering  engines 
were  brought  out  againfl  it  }  and  thefe  availing  it  at  a 
diifance,  it  was  foon  deilroyed.  Its  fpoils  were  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome,  and  the  general  was  decreed  an  ovation 
for  his  fuccefs.  There  are,  perhaps,  few  fa£ls  better 
afcertained  in  hidory  than  this:  an  ovation  was  a  re¬ 
markable  honour  5  and  was  given  only  for  fome  fignal 
exploit  that  did  not  deferve  a  triumph  :  no  hidorian 
would  offer  to  invent  that  part  of  the  dory  at  lead, 
without  being  fubjeCl  to  the  mod  fhameful  detedlion. 
The  {kin  was  kept  for  feveral  years  after  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  $  and  Piiny  fays  he  faw  it  there.  At  prefent,  in¬ 
deed,  fuch  ravages  from  ferpents  are  fcarcely  feen  in  any 
part  of  the  world  •,  not  but  that,  in  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  fome  of  them  are  powerful  enough  to  brave  the 
aflaults  of  men  to  this  day. 

— Nequeunt  explcri  corda  tuendo 
Terribi/es  oculos ,  vultum  villofaque  fctis 
FcHoj'ti. —  ,  Virgil. 

We  have  given  a  place  to  the  preceding  remarks, 
not  fo  much  for  their  accuracy  as  to  (how  what  were 
formerly  the  fentiments  of  mankind  concerning  this  tribe 
of  animals. 

SERPENT,  a  mufical  indrument,  ferving  as  a  bafs 
to  the  cornet,  or  fmall  Jhawm ,  to  ludain  a  chorus  of 
fingers  in  a  large  edifce.  It  has  its  name  ferpent  from 
its  figure,  as  confiding  of  feveral  folds  or  wreaths,  which 
ferve  to  reduce  its  length,  which  would  otherwife  be  fix 
or  feven  feet. 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  leather,  and  confifls  of 
three  parts,  a  mouth-piece,  a  neck,  and  a  tail.  It  has 
fix  holes,  by  means  whereof  it  takes  in  the  compafs  of 
two  o&aves. 

Pv'Xerfennus,  who  has  particularly  defcribed  this  in- 
flrument,  mentions  fome  peculiar  properties  of  it, 
e.  gr.  that  the  found  of  it  is  drong  enough  to  drown 
20  robud  voices,  being  animated  merely  by  the  breath 
of  a  boy,  and  yet  the  found  of  it  may  be  attempered 
to  the  foftnefs  of  the  fweeted  voice.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  indrument  is,  that  great  as  the  didance 
between  the  third  and  fourth  hole  appears,  yet  whe¬ 
ther  the  third  hole  be  open  or  ftiut,  the  difference  is  but 
a  tone. 

Serpent,  in  Mythology ,  was  a  very  common  fymbol 
of  the  fun,  and  he  is  reprefented  biting  his  tail,  and 
with  his  body  formed  into  a  circle,  in  order  to  indicate 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  this  luminary,  and  under  this 
form  it  was  an  emblem  of  time  and  eternity.  The  fer¬ 
pent  was  alfo  the  fymbol  of  medicine,  and  of  the  gods 
which  prefided  over  it,  as  of  Apollo  and  /Efculapius  : 
and  this  animal  was  the  objeft  of  very  ancient  and  gene¬ 
ral  worfhip,  under  various  appellations  and  chara£lers. 
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In  mod  ©f  the  ancient  rites  we 'find  fome  allufion  to  Serpent, 
the  feipent,  under  the  feveral  titles  of  Ob,  Ops,  Py-  V,“‘a’"'v 
thon,  &c.  This  idolatry  is  alluded  to  by  Mofes,  (Lev. 
xx.  27.).  The  woman  at  Endor  who  had  a  familiar  fpi- 
rit  is  called  Oub,  or  Ob,  and  it  is  interpreted  Pythonif- 
fa.  The  place  where  die  refided,  fays  the  learned  Mr 
Bryant,  feems  to  have  been  named  from  the  worfhip 
then  indituted  ;  for  Endor  is  compounded  of  En-ador , 
and  fignifies  foil  r  Py  thorn's,  “  the  fountain  of  light,  the 
oracle  of  the  god  Ador,  which  oracle  was  probably 
founded  by  the  Canaanites,  and  had  never  been  totally 
fuppreffed.  His  pillar  was  alfo  called  Abbadir,  or  Ah* 
adit',  compounded  of  ab  and  adir,  and  meaning  the 
ferpent  deity  Addir,  the  fame  as  Adorus. 

In  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  the  perfons  who  partook 
of  the  ceremony  ufed  to  carry  ferpents  in  their  hands-, 
and  with  horrid  fereams  call  upon  Eva  !  Eva  !  Eva, 
being,  according  to  the  writer  jud  mentioned,  the  fame 
as  epha,  or  opha,  which  the  Greeks  rendered  ophis , 
and  by  it  denoted  a  ferpent.  Thefe  ceremonies  and 
this  fymbolic  worfhip  began  among  the  Pvlagi,  who  were 
the  fons  of  Chus  *,  and  by  them  they  were  propagated 
in  various  parts.  Wherever  the  Amonians  founded  any 
places  of  worfhip,  and  introduced  their  rites,  there  was 
generally  fome  {lory  of  a  ferpent.  There  was  a  legend 
about  a  ferpent  at  Colchis,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Delphi  ) 
and  likewife  in  other  places.  The  Greeks  called  A- 
pollo  himfelf  Python,  which  is  the  fame  as  Opis,  Oupis, 
and  Gub. 

In  Egypt  there  was  a  ferpent  named  Thermuthis, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  very  facred  }  and  the  natives 
are  faid  to  have  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  royal  tiara,  with 
which  they  ornamented  the  flatues  of  Ifis.  The  kings 
of  Egypt  wore  high  bonnets,  terminating  in  a  round 
ball,  and  furrounded  with  figures  of  afps  j  and  the 
priefls  likewife  had  the  representation  of  ferpents  upon 
their  bonnets. 

Abadon,  or  Abaddon,  mentioned  in  the  Revelations 
xx.  2.  is  fuppofed  by  Mr  Bryant  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  Ophite  god,  with  wdiofe  worfhip  the  wrorld  had 
been  fo  long  infe£led.  This  worfliip  began  among  the 
people  of  Chaldea,  who  built  the  city  of  Ophis  upon 
the  Tigris,  and  were  greatly  addicted  to  divination,  and 
to  the  worfliip  of  the  ferpent.  From  Chaldea  the  wor¬ 
fhip  palled  into  Egypt,  where  the  ferpent  deity  was 
called  Canoph. -Can-eph,  and  Cbieph.  It  had  alfo  the 
name  of  Ob  or  Oub,  and  was  the  fame  as  the  Bafilifcus 
or  royal  ferpent,  the  fame  as  the  Thermuthis,  and  made 
ufe  of  by  way  of  ornament  to  the  flatues  of  their  gods. 

The  chief  deity  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  been  Vulcan, 
who  was  flyled  Opas.  He  wTas  the  fame  as  Ofiris,  the 
Sun,  and  hence  wras  often  called  Ob-el,  or  Pytho-fol  , 
and  there  wrere  pillars  facred  to  him,  with  curious  hie- 
roglyphical  inferiptions  bearing  the  fame  name  \  whence 
among  the  Greeks,  who  copied  from  the  Egyptians, 
every  thing  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  was  flyled 
obelos,  or  obelifeus. 

As  the  worfliip  of  the  ferpent  began  among  the  fons 
of  Chus,  Mr  Bryant  conjectures,  that  from  thence  they 
were  denominated  Ethiopians  and  Aithiopians.  from 
Ath-ope  or  Ath-opcs,  the  god  whom  they  worfhipped, 
and  not  from  their  complexion  :  the  Ethiopes  brought 
thefe  rites  into  Greece,  and  called  the  ifland  where  they 
firfl  eflablifhed  them,  Ellopia,  Solis  Serpentis  inful  a,  the 
fame  with  Euboea ,  or  Oubaia ,  i.  e.  “  the  ferpent  ifland.” 

A  a  2  The 
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Serpent  The  fame  learned  writer  difeovers  traces  of  the  ferpent 
Serranus  wol^liP  amon8  t^e  Hyperboreans,  at  Rhodes,  named 
_  *.  Ophiufa,  in  Phrygia,  and  upon  the  Hellefpont,  in  the 
ifland  Cyprus,  in  Crete,  among  the  Athenians,  in  the 
name  of  Cecrops,  among  the  natives  of  Thebes  in  Boeo- 
tia,  among  the  Lacedemonians,  in  Italy,  in  Syria,  &c. 
and  in  the  names  of  many  places,  as  well  as  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  where  the  Ophites  fettled.  One  of  the  moft  early 
herefies  introduced  into  the  Chriftian  church  was  that 
of  the  Ophitce.  Bryant’s  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mytho¬ 
logy,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  &c.  p.  473,  &c. 

Serpent  Stones,  See  Cornu  Ammonis ,  and  Snake - 
Stones, 

Sea-SERPENT.  See  SEA  Serpent, 

SERPLNTARIA,  Snake-root  ;  a  fpecies  of 
Aristolochia.  See  Botany  and  Materia  Medi- 
ca  Index, 

SERPENXARIUS,  in  AJlronomy,  a  conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  called  alio  Ophiuchus,  and 
anciently  iEfculapius.  The  Bars  in  the  conftellation 
Serpentarius,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  29  \  in  Tycho’s 
1 5  y  in  Hevelius’s  40  3"  in  the  Britannic  catalogue  they 
are  74. 

SERPENTINE,  in  general,  denotes  any  thing  that 
refembles  a  ferpent  ,  hence  the  worm  or  pipe  of  a  ftill, 
twilled  in  a  fpiral  manner,  is  termed  a  ferpentine  worm . 

Serpentine  Stone,  a  fpecies  of  mineral  belonging 
to  the  magnefian  genus.  See  MINERALOGY  Index . 

Serpentine  verfes ,  are  fach  as  begin  and  end  with 
the  fame  word.  As, 

Awbo  Jlorentes  cetatibus ,  Arcades  ambo. 

Serpentine,  in  the  Manege,  A  horfe  is  faid  to 
have  a  ferpentine  tongue,  if  it  is  always  frilking  and 
moving,  and  fometimes  palling  over  the  bit,  inftead  of 
keeping  in  the  void  fpace,  called  the  liberty  of  the 
tongue. 

SERPICULA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  monoecia.  See  Botany  Index. 

SERPIGO,  in  Surgery ,  a  kind  of  herpes,  popularly 
•called  a  tetter  or  ringworm.  See  Surgery. 

SERPULA,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes 
and  to  the  order  of  teftacea.  See  CoNCHOLOGY  Index, 

SERRANUS,  Joannes,  or  John  de  Serres,  a  learn¬ 
ed  French  Proteftant,  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the 
1 6th  century.  He  acquired  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan¬ 
guages  at  Laufanne,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  ftudied  divinity.  He  began  to  diftinguifti 
himfelf  in  1 572  by  his  writings,  but  was  obliged  to  for- 
fake  his  country  after  the  dreadful  maffacre  of  St  Bar¬ 
tholomew.  He  became  minifter  of  Nifmes  in  1582,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  a  very  zealous  Calvinift  :  he  has 
even  been  fufpe&ed,  though  without  reafon,  of  having 
a&ually  abjured  the  Proteftant  religion.  He  was  one 
of  the  four  clergymen  whom  Henry  IV.  confulted  about 
the  Romifli  religion,  and  who  returned  for  anfwer,  that 
Catholics  might  be  faved.  He  wrote  afterwards  a  trea- 
tife  in  order  to  reconcile  the  two  communions,  entitled 
De  Jide  Catholica,  five  de  principiis  religionis  Chrifliance , 
commnni omnium  Chrijhanorum  confenfu,  femper  et  ubique 
ratis.  This  work  was  di Hiked  by  the  Catholics,  and 
received  with  fuch  indignation  by  the  Calvinifts  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  that  many  writers  have  affirmed  that  they  poifon- 
ed  the  author.  It  is  certain  at  leaft  that  he  died  at 


Geneva  in  1598,  at  the  age  of  50.  His  principal  Serranus 
works  are,  I.  A  Latin  tranilation  of  Plato,  publiftied  ^  ll 
by  Henry  Stephens,  which  owes  much  of  its  reputation Servantlcm. 
to  the  elegance  of  the  Greek  copy  which  accompanies 
it.  2.  A  Treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

3.  De  fiat  it  religionis  et  republics  in  Francia.  4.  Me* 
moire  de  la  ytie  guerre  civile  et  dernier s  troubles  de 
France  fious  Charles  IX.  <b'c,  5.  Invent  air  e  general  de 

FHifioire  de  France ,  illufire  par  la  conference  de  F  Eg  life 
et  de  F Empire,  (bsc.  6.  Rccueil  de  chofe  memorable  ave¬ 
nue  en  France  fious  Henri  II.  Franpois  II.  Charles  IX. 

Henri  III.  Thefe  three  hiftorical  treadles  have  been 
juftly  accufed  of  partiality  and  paffion }  faults  which  it 
is  next  to  impoffible  for  a  contemporary  writer  to  avoid, 
efpecially  if  he  bore  any  part  in  the  tranfa&ions  which 
he  deferibes.  His  ftyle  is  exceedingly  incorrect  and 
inelegant  ;  his  miftakes  too  and  misftatements  of  fa£h 
are  very  numerous. 

SERRATED,  in  general,  fomething  indented  or 
notched  in  the  manner  of  a  faw  \  a  term  much  ufed  in 
the  defeription  of  the  leaves  of  plants.  See  Botany 
Index . 

SERRATULA,  Saw-wort,  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
l°nging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  fyftem 
ranged  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita r.  See  Botany 
Index . 

S  ERR  AT  US,  in  Anatomy ,  a  name  given  to  feve- 
ral  mufcles,  from  their  refemblance  to  a  faw.  See  A- 
N  atomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

SERRISHTEHDAR,  in  Bengal,  keeper  of  records 
or  accounts. 

SERTORIUS,  Quintus,  an  eminent  Roman  ge¬ 
neral  \  (fee  Spain),  under  the  biftory  of  which  his  ex¬ 
ploits  are  related. 

SERTULARIA,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
vermes,  and  to  the  order  of  zoophyta.  See  Helmin- 
TIIOLOGY  Index. 

SERVAL,  Mountain  Cat.  See  Felis,  Mammalia 
Index. 

SERVANDONI,  John  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  ar¬ 
chitect,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1695.  He  rendered 
himfelf  famous  by  his  exquifite  tafte  in  architecture,  and 
by  his  genius  for  decorations,  fetes,  and  building.  He 
was  employed  and  rewarded  by  moft  of  the  princes  in 
Europe.  He  was  honoured  in  Portugal  with  the  order 
of  Chrift  :  In  France  he  was  architedl  and  painter  to 
the  king,  and  member  of  the  different  academies  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  advancement  of  thefe  arts.  He  received 
the  fame  titles  from  the  kings  of  Britain,  Spain,  Poland, 
and  from  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Notwithftanding 
thefe  advantages,  his  want  of  .economy  was  fo  great, 
that  he  left  nothing  behind  him.  He  died  at  Paris  in 
17 66.  Paris  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  its  orna¬ 
ments.  He  made  decorations  for  the  theatres  of  London 
and  Drefden.  The  French  king’s  theatre,  called  lei 
fa  He  des  Machines,  was  under  his  management  for  fome 
time.  He  was  permitted  to  exhibit  fome  ftiows  confid¬ 
ing  of  fimple  decorations :  Some  of  thefe  were  aftonifti- 
ingly  fublime  ;  his  “  Defcent  of  Aeneas  into  Hell”  in 
particular,  and  his  “  Enchanted  Foreft,”  are  well  known. 

He  built  and  embelliffied  a  theatre  at  Chamber  for 
Marefchal  Saxe  ;  and  furniftied  the  plan  and  the  model 
of  the  theatre  royal  at  Drefden.  His  genius  for  fetes 
was  remarkable  \  he  had  the  management  of  a  great 
number  in  Paris,  and  even  in  London.  He  condu£le4 
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Servandom,  one  at  Lifbon  given  an  account  of  a  vi£lory  gained  by 

,  ^eL^ant>  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  employed  frequently 
~  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  prefented  feveral 
elegant  plans  and  models.  The  prince  of  Wales,  too, 
father  to  the  prefen t  king,  engaged  him  in  his  fervice  ; 
but  the  death  of  that  prince  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  defigns  which  had  been  proje&ed.  He  prefided  at 
the  magnificent  fete  given  at  Vienna  on  account  of  the 
marriage  of  the  archduke  Jofeph  and  the  Infanta  of 
Parma.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  attempt  an  enume¬ 
ration  of  all  his  performances  and  exhibitions. 

SERVANT,  a  term  of  relation,  fignifying  a  perfon 
who  owes  and  pays  obedience  for  a  certain  time  to 
another  in  quality  of  a  mailer. 

As  to  the  feveral  forts  of  fervants  :  It  was  obferved, 
under  the  article  Liberty,  that  pure  and  proper  flavery 
does  not,  nay  cannot,  fubfifl  in  Britain  :  fuch  we  mean 
whereby  an  abfolute  and  unlimited  power  is  given  to 
the  mafter  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  the  ilave.  And 
indeed  it  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  the  principles  of 
natural  law,  that  fuch  a  Rate  ihould  fubfiil  anywhere. 
See  Slavery. 

The  law  of  England  therefore  abhors,  and  will  not 
endure,  the  exigence  of  flavery  within  this  nation  :  fo 
that  when  an  attempt  wTas  made  to  introduce  it,  by 
ffatute  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  3.  which  ordained,  that  all  idle 
vagabonds  fliould  be  made  flaves,  and  fed  upon  bread, 
water,  or  fmall  drink,  and  refufe-meat  ;  fliould  wear  a 
ring  of  iron  round  their  necks,  arms,  or  legs ;  and  fliould 
be  compelled,  by  beating,  chaining,  or  otherwife,  to 
perform  the  work  afiigned  them,  were  it  ever  fo  vile  ; 
the  fpirit  of  the  nation  could  not  brook  this  condition, 
even  in  the  mod  abandoned  rogues ;  and  therefore  this 
ftatute  was  repealed  in  two  years  afterwards.  And 
now  it  is  laid  down,  that  a  {lave  or  negro,  the  indant 
he  lands  in  Britain,  becomes  a  freeman  ;  that  is,  the 
law  will  protedl  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  perfon 
and  his  property.  Yet,  with  regard  to  any  right 
which  the  mader  may  have  lawfully  acquired  to  the 
perpetual  fervice  of  John  or  Thomas,  this  will  remain 
exa£Uy  in  the  fame  date  as  before  :  for  this  is  no 
more  than  the  fame  date  of  lubjeftion  for  life  which 
every  apprentice  fubmits  to  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years, 
or  fometimes  for  a  longer  term.  Hence,  too,  it  follows, 
that  the  infamous  and  unchriftian  practice  of  withhold¬ 
ing  baptifm  from  negro-fervants,  led  they  fliould  there¬ 
by  gain  their  liberty,  is  totally  without  foundation,  as 
well  as  without  excufe.  The  law  of  England  adrs 
Upon  general  and  extenfive  principles  :  it  gives  liberty, 
rightly  underflood,  that  is,  protection,  to  a  Jew,  a 
Turk,  or  a  Heathen,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  profefs 
the  true  religion  of  Chrid  ;  and  it  will  not  diflblve  a 
civil  obligation  between  mader  and  fervant,  on  account 
of  the  alteration  of  faith  in  either  of  the  parties  ;  but 
the  flave  is  entitled  to  the  fame  protection  in  England 
before  as  after  baptifm  ;  and,  whatever  fervice  the  Hea¬ 
then  negro  owed  of  right  to  his  American  mader,  by 
general,  not  by  local  law,  the  fame  (whatever  it  be)  is 
he  bound  to  render  when  brought  to  England  and  made 
a  Chriflian. 

1.  The  fird  fort  of  fervants,  therefore,  acknowledged 
by  the  laivs  of  England,  are  menial  fervants  ;  fo  called 
from  being  infra  mcenia ,  or  domedics.  The  contradl 
between  them  and  their  maders  arires  upon  the  hiring. 
If  the  hiring  be  general,  without  any  particular,  time 
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limited,  the  law  condrues  it  to  be  a  hiring  for  a' year  ; 
upon  a  principle  of  natural  equity,  that  the  fervant  {hall 
ferve  and  the  mailer  maintain  him,  throughout  all  the 
revolutions  of  the  refpedlive  feafons  ;  as  well  when  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  as  when  there  is  not :  but  the  con¬ 
trail  may  be  made  for  any  larger  or  fmaller  term.  All 
Angle  men  between  12  years  old  and  60,  and  married 
ones  under  30  years  of  age,  and  all  Angle  women  between 
12  and  40,  not  having  any  vifible  livelihood,  are  com¬ 
pellable  by  two  judices  to  go  out  to  fervice  in  huf- 
bandry  or  certain  fpecific  trades,  for  the  promotion  of 
honed  indudry  ;  and  no  mader  can  put  away  his  fer¬ 
vant,  or  fervant  leave  his  mader,  after  being  fo  retained, 
either  before  or  at  the  end  of  his  term,  without  a  quar¬ 
ter’s  warning  ;  unlefs  upon  reafonable  caufe,  to  be  allow¬ 
ed  by  a  judice  of  the  peace  :  but  they  may  part  by  con- 
fent,  or  make  a  fpecial  bargain. 

2.  Another  fpecies  of  fervants  are  called  apprenticesv 
(from  apprendre ,  to  learn)  ;  and  are  ufually  bound  for 
a  term  of  years,  by  deed  indented  or  indentures,  to 
ferve  their  maders,  and  be  maintained  and  inflru&ed 
by  them.  This  is  ufually  done  to  perfons  of  trade,  in 
order  to  learn  their  art  and  mydery  ;  and  fometimes 
very  large  fums  are  given  with  them  as  a  premium  for 
fuch  their  inftru&ion  :  but  it  may  be  done  to  hulband- 
men,  nay,  to  gentlemen  and  others.  And  children  of 
poor  perfons  may  be  apprenticed  out  by  the  overfeers^ 
with  confent  of  two  judices,  till  24  years  of  age,  to 
fuch  perfons  as  are  thought  fitting  ;  who  are  alfo  com¬ 
pellable  to  take  them  :  and  it  is  held,  that  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  and  clergymen,  are  equally  liable  with 
others  to  fuch  compulfion  :  for  which  purpofes  our 
ftatutes  have  made  the  indentures  obligatory,  even 
though  fuch  parifh -apprentice  be  a  minor..  Apprentices 
to  trades  may  be  difeharged  on  reafonable  caufe,  either 
at  the  requeft  of  themfelves  or  maders,  at  the  quarter- 
feflions,  or  by  one  judice,  with  appeal  to  the  feflions  j 
who  may,  by  the  equity  of  the  datute,  if  they  think  it; 
reafonable,  direct  reditution  of  a  rateable  {hare  of  the 
money  given  with  the  apprentice  :  and  parifh-appren- 
tices  may  be  difeharged  in  the  fame  manner  by  two 
judices.  But  if  an  apprentice,  with  whom  lefs  than  im¬ 
pounds  hath  been  given,  runs  away  from  his  mader,  he 
is  compellable  to  ferve  out  his  time  of  abfence,  or  make 
fatisfailion  for  the  fame,  at  any  time  within  feven  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  original  contrail.  See  Ap¬ 
prentice  and  Apprenticeship. 

3*  A  third  fpecies  of  fervants  are  labourers^  who  are 
only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and  do  not  live  Ultra 
mcenia,  as  part  of  the  family;  concerning  whom  the  fla- 
tutes  before  cited  have  made  many  very  good  regulations 5 
I.  Direiling  that  all  perfons  who  have  no  vifible  effeils 
may  be  compelled  to  work  ;  2.  Defining  how  long  they 
mud  continue  at  work  in  fummer  and  in  winter  :  3.  Pu- 
nifliing  fuch  as  leave  or  defert  their  work  :  4,.  Empower¬ 
ing  the  judices  at  feflions,  or  the  {bend  of  the  county, 
to  fettle  their  wages:  and,  5,, Infliiling  penalties  on' 
fuch  as  either  give  or  exail  more  wages  than  are  fo  fet¬ 
tled. 

4.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  fpecies  >of  fervantsy  if  they  may^ 
be  fo  called,  being,  rather  in  a  faperior,  a  miniderial,  ca¬ 
pacity  ;  fuch  as  Jlewards,  faplors,  and  bailiffs;  whom, 
however,  the  law  confiders  as  fervants  pro  tempore ,  with 
regard  to  fuch  of  their  aits  as  afieit  their  mader’s  or  eim- 
player’s  property  . 
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‘Servant 

II 

Servetus. 


As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  relation  affects  the 
mafler,  the  fervant  himfelf,  or  third  parties,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  MASTER  and  Servant . 

For  the  condition  of  fervants  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
fee  Law. 

SERVETISTS,  a  name  given  to  the  modern  Anti- 
trinitarians,  from  their  being  {up po fed  to  be  the  followers 
of  Michael  Servetus-,  who,  in  the  year  1553,  was  burnt 
at  Geneva,  together  with  his  books. 

SERVETUS,  Michael,  a  learned  Spanifh  phyfi- 
cian,  was  born  at  Villaneuva,  in  Arragon,  in  1509.  He 
was  fent  to  the  univerftty  of  Touloufe  to  Rudy  the  civil 
law.  The  Reformation,  which  had  awakened  the  moft 
polifhed  nations  of  Europe,  diredled  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  to  the  errors  of  the  Romifli  church  and 
to  the  Rudy  of  the  Scriptures.  Among  the  reft  Ser¬ 
vetus  applied  to  this  Rudy.  From  the  love  of  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  truth,  he  carried  his  inquiries  far  beyond 
the  other  reformers,  and  not  only  renounced  the  falfe  opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  went  fo  far  as  to 
queflion  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity.  Accordingly,  af¬ 
ter  fpending  two  or  three  years  at  Touloufe,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  into  Germany  to  propagate  his  new  opi¬ 
nions,  where  he  could  do  it  with  moR  fafety.  At  Ba- 
fil  he  had  fome  conferences  with  Oecolampadius.  He 
went  next  to  Strafburg  to  vifit  Bucer  and  Capito, 
two  eminent  reformers  of  that  town.  From  Straflmrg 
he  went  to  Hugenau,  where  he  printed  a  book,  intitled 
De  Trinitatis  Error  (bus,  in  1531*  The  enfuing  year 
he  publiflied  two  other  treatifes  on  the  fame  fubjedl  :  in 
an  advertifement  to  which,  he  informs  the  reader  that 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  retradl  any  of  his  former  fen- 
timents,  but  only  to  Rate  them  in  a  more  diflindl  and 
accurate  manner.  To  thefe  two  publications  be  had  the 
co-urage  to  put  his  name,  not  fufpecting  that  in  age 
when  liberty  of  opinion  was  granted,  the  exercife  of 
that  liberty  would  be  attended  with  danger.  After 
publifliing  thefe  books,  he  left  Germany,  probably  find¬ 
ing  his  do&rines  not  fo  cordially  received  as  he  expell¬ 
ed.  He  went  firR  to  Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where 
he  lived  two  or  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  he  Rudied  medicine  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius, 
and  other  profefibrs,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  maRer 
of  arts  and  dodlor  of  medicine.  His  love  of  controverfy 
involved  him  in  a  ferious  difpute  with  the  phyficians  of 
Paris )  and  he  wrote  an  Apology,  which  wTas  fuppreffed 
by  an  edidf  of  the  Parliament.  The  mifunderflanding 
which  this  difpute  produced  with  his  colleagues,  and  the 
chagrin  which  fo  unfavourable  a  termination  occafioned, 
made  him  leave  Paris  in  difguR.  He  fettled  two  or 
three  years  in  Lyons,  and  engaged  with  the  Frellons, 
eminent  printers  of  that  age,  as  a  corrector  to  their 
prefs.  At  Lyons  he  met  with  Pierre  Palmier,  the 
archbifhop  of  Vienne,  with  whom  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  at  Paris.  That  prelate,  who  was  a  great  en- 
courager  of  learned  men,  prcfTed  him  to  accompany  him 
to  Vienne,  offering  hira  at  the  fame  time  an  apartment 
in  bis  palace.  Servetus  accepted  the  offer,  and  might 
have  lived  a  tranquil  and  happy  life  at  Vienne,  if  he 
could  have  confined  his  attention  to  medicine  and  lite¬ 
rature.  But  the  love  of  controverfy,  and  an  eagernefs 
to  cRahliRi  his  opinions,  always  poffeffed  him.  At  this 
time  Calvin  was  at  the  head  of  the  reformed  church  at 
Geneva.  With  Servetus  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  had  there  oppofed  his  opinions,  For  16  years 
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Calvin  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  him,  endeavour-  Servetu*. 
ing  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors.  Servetus  had  read 
the  works  of  Calvin,  but  did  not  think  they  merited  the 
high  eulogies  of  the  reformers,  nor  were  they  fufficient 
to  convince  him  of  his  errors.  Fie  continued,  however, 
to  confult  him ;  and  for  this  purpofe  fent  from  Lyons  to 
Geneva  three  queRions,  which  refpedled  the  divinity  of 
Jefus  Chiift,  regeneration,  and  the  neceffily  of  baptifm. 

To  thefe  Calvin  returned  a  civil  anfwer.  Servetus  treat¬ 
ed  the  anfwer  with  contempt,  and  Calvin  replied  with 
warmth.  .  From  reafoning  he  had  recourfe  to  abufive 
language  ;  and  thus  produced  a  polemical  hatred,  the 
mofl  implacable  difpofition  in  the  world.  Calvin  having 
obtained  fome  of  Servetus’s  papers,  by  means,  it  is  faid, 
not  very  honourable,  fent  them  to  Vienne  along  with 
the  private  letters  which  he  had  received  in  the  courfe 
of  their  correfpondence.  The  confequence  was,  that 
Servetus  was  arrefled  but  having  efcaped  from  prifon, 
be  refolved  to  retire  to  Naples,  where  he  hoped  to 
pradfife  medicine  with  the  fame  reputation  which  he  had 
fo  long  enjoyed  at  Vienne.  He  imprudently  took  his 
route  through  Geneva,  though  he  could  not  but  know 
that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemy.  Calvin  informed  the 
magiRrates  of  his  arrival ;  Servetus  -was  apprehended, 
and  appointed  to  Rand  trial  for  herefy  and  blafphemy. 

It  was  a  law  at  Geneva,  that  every  accufer  fliould  fur- 
render  himfelf  a  prifoner,  that  if  the  charge  fliould  be 
found  falfe,  the  accufer  fliould  fuffer  the  punifhment  in 
which  he  meant  to  involve  the  accufed.  Calvin  not  choo- 
fing  to  go  to  prifon  himfelf,  fent  one  of  his  domeRics  to 
prefent  the  impeachment  againR  Servetus.  The  articles 
brought  againR  him  were  colledled  from  his  writings  with 
great  care  j  an  employment  which  took  up  three  days. 

One  of  thefe  articles  was,  “  that  Servetus  had  denied 
that  Judaea  was  a  beautiful,  rich,  and  fertile  country  ; 
and  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  that  it  was 
poor,  barren,  and  difagreeable.”  He  was  alfo  charged 
with  “  corrupting  the  Latin  Bible,  which  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  correal  at  Lyons,  by  introducing  imperti¬ 
nent,  trifling,  wffiimfical,  and  impious  notes  of  bis  own 
through  every  page.”  But  the  main  article,  which 
was  certainly  fatal  to  him,  was,  “  that  in  the  perfon  of 
Mr  Calvin,  miniRer  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  church 
of  Geneva,  he  had  defamed  the  dodlrine  that  is  preach¬ 
ed,  uttering  all  imaginable  injurious,  blafphemous  words 
againR  it.” 

Calvin  vifited  Servetus  in  prifon,  and  bad  frequent 
conferences  with  him  :  but  finding  that,  in  oppofition 
to  all  the  arguments  be  could  employ,  the  prifoner  re¬ 
mained  inflexible  in  his  opinions,  be  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Before  fentence  w^as  palled,  the  magiRrates  of  Geneva 
confulted  the  miniRers  of  Bale,  of  Bern,  and  Zurich  *, 
and,  as  another  account  informs  us,  the  magiRrates  of 
the  ProteRant  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  And  to  ena¬ 
ble  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  criminality  of  Ser¬ 
vetus,  they  trsnfmitted  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  his 
anfwers.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Servetus  ought 
to  be  condemned  to  death  for  blafphemy.  Fie  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  fentenced  to  he  burnt  alive  on  the  27th  of 
Odlober  1553*  As  he  continued  alive  in  the  midR  of 
the  flames  more  than  two  hours,  it  is  faid,  finding  his 
torment  thus  protradled,  he  exclaimed,  “  Unhappy 
wretch  that  I  am  1  Will  the  flames  be  infufficient  to 
terminate  my  mifery  !  What  then  !  Will  the  hundred 
pieces  of  gold,  and  the  rich  collar  which  they  took  from 
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Srnretus,  me,  not  purchafe  wood  enough  to  confume  me  mori 

.  ,  quickly  !”  44  Though  the  fentence  of  death  was  paffed 

againft  Servetus  by  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva,  with  the 
approbation  of  a  great  number  of  the  magiftrates  and 
minifters  of  Switzerland,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  moil 
hiftorians  that  this  dreadful  fentence  was  impofed  at  the 
inftigation  ol  Calvin.  This  a£l  of  fe verity  for  holding  a 
fpeculative  opinion,  however  erroneous  and  abfurd,  has 
left  a  (lain  on  the  chara&er  of  this  illuftrious  reformer, 
which  will  attend  the  name  of  Calvin  as  long  as  hiftory' 
lhall  preferve  it  from  oblivion.  The  addrefs  and  art 
which  he  ufed  in  apprehending  Servetus,  his  inhuma¬ 
nity  to  him  during  his  trial,  his  di Simulation  and  ma¬ 
levolence  after  his  condemnation,  prove  that  he  was  as 
much  influenced  by  peifonal  hatred  as  by  a  defire  to 
fupport  the  intereit  of  religion,  though  probably,  du¬ 
ring  the  trial,  Calvin  believed  he  was  performing  a  very 
pious  a&ion.  This  intolerant  fpirit  of  Calvin  and  the 
magiftrates  of  Geneva  gave  the  Homan  Catholics  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity  to  accufe  the  Proteftants  of  incon- 
fiflcncy  in  their  principles,  which  they  did  not  fail  to 
embrace.  44  How  could  the  magiftrates  (fays  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  DiBionnaire  des  Iierejtes),  who  acknowledged 
no  infallible  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  condemn 
Servetus  to  death  becaufe  he  explained  them  differently 
from  Calvin  3  ftnee  every  man  has  the  privilege  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  Scripture,  according  to  his  own-  judgment, 
without  having  recourfe  to  the  church  ?  It  is  a  great 
injuftice  to  condemn  a  man  becaufe  he  will  not  fubmit 
to  the  judgment  of  an  enthufiaft,  who  may  be  wrong  as 
well  as  himfelf.” 

Servetus  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs  and  learning, 
and  well  verfed  in  the  arts  and  feiences.  In  his  own 
profeflion  his  genius  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefs.  In  his 
tra<H  intitled  Chriftianifmi  ReJHtutia,  publifhed  in  1553, 
he  remarks,  that  the  whole  mafs  of  blood  pafles 
through  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary  artery  and  vein, 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  which  was  then  univerfally 
entertained,  that  the  blood  paftes  through  the  partition 
which  divides  the  two  ventricles.  This  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  ftep  towards  the  difeovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood. 

His  ivorks  confift  of  Controverfial  Writings  concern¬ 
ing  the  Trinity 3  an  edition  of  Pagninus’s  Verfion  of 
the  Bible,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  publifhed  under 
the  name  of  Michael  Villanevanus  3  an  Apology  to 
the  Phyficians  of  Paris 3  and  a  book  intitled  Ratio 
Sgrufiorum.  Mofheim  has  written  in  Latin  a  Hiftory 
of  the  Herefy  and  Misfortunes  of  Servetus,  which  was 
publifhed  at  Helmftadt,  in  4U),  in  1728.  From  the 
curious  details  which  it  gives  it  is  extremely  interefting. 

SERVIA,  a  province  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  which 
fe  pa  rate  it  from  Hungary  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  Bulgaria  3 
on  the  weft,  by  Bofnia  :  and  on  the  fouth,  by  Albania 
and  Macedonia.  It  is  about  190  miles  in  length  from 
eaft  to  weft  ;  95  in  breadth  from  north  to  fouth  3  and 
is  divided  into  four  fangiacates.  Two  of  thefe  were 
ceded  to  the  Chriftians  in  1718,  who  united  them  into 
one.  I  his  continued  till  1739,  when  the  Turks  were 
victorious ;  and  then  they  were  abandoned  to  the 
Turks  by  the  treaty  of  Belgrade.  Belgrade  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

SERVICE,  in  Law,  is  a  duty  which  a  tenant,  on 
account  of  his  fee,  owes  to  his  lord. 
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There  are  many  divifions  of  fervices  3  as,  1.  Into  per-  Service, 
fonal,  where  fomething  is  to  be  done  by  the  tenant 
in  perfon,  as  homage  and  fealty.  2.  Real,  fuch  as 
•wards,  marriages,  &c.  3.  Accidental,  including  he- 

riots,  reliefs,  and  the  like.  4.  Entire,  where,  on  the 
alienation  of  any  part  of  the  lands  by  a  tenant,  the  fer¬ 
vices  become  multiplied.  5.  Frank-fervice,  which  was 
performed  by  freemen,  who  were  not  obliged  to  perform 
any  bale  fervice,  but  only  to  find  a  man  and  horfe  to  at¬ 
tend  the  lord  into  the  army  or  to  court.  6.  Knight’s 
fervice,  by  which  lands  were  anciently  held  of  the  king, 
on  paying  homage,  fervice  in  war,  &c. 

As  in  every  free  and  well  regulated  fociety  there* 
mu  ft  be  a  diverftty  of  ranks,  there  mull  be  a  great 
number  of  perfons  employed  in  fervice,  both  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  domeftic  affairs.  In  this  country,  fervice  is 
a  contract  into  which  the  fervant  voluntarily  enters  3  and 
the  mailer’s  authority  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  per^ 
formance  of  that  fpecies  of  labour  for  which  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made. 

44  The  treatment  of  fervants  (fays  that  refpe&able  p  ,  ,, 
moraliit  Mr  Paley),  as  to  diet,  difeipline,  and  accom-  Moral  and 
modation,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work  to  be  re-  Political 
quired  of  them,  the  intermiflion,  liberty,  and  indulgenc tPhilofophy, 
to  be  allowed  them,  mult  be  determined  in  a  great  mea-p* 
lure  by  cuftom  3  for  where  the  contrail  involves  fo  ma¬ 
ny  particulars,  the  contracting  parties  exprefs  a  few  per¬ 
haps  of  the  principal,  and  by  mutual  underftanding 
refer  the  reft  to  the  known  cuftom  of  the  country  in  like 
cafes. 

44  A  fervant  is  not  bound  to  obey  the  unlawful  com¬ 
mands  of  his  mafter  ;  to  minifter,  for  inftance,  to  his  un-.- 
lawful  pleafures  3  or  to  aftift  him  in  unlawful  practices  in 
his  profeflion  3  as  in  fmuggling  or  adulterating  the  ar¬ 
ticles  which  he  deals  in.  For  the  fervant  is  bound  by 
nothing  but  his  own  promife  3  and  the  obligation  of  a 
promife  extends  not  to  things  unlawful. 

44  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  mailer’s  authority  does  not 
juftify  the  fervant  in  doing  wrong  ;  for  the  fervant’s  own 
promife,  upon  which  that  authority  is  founded,  would  be 
none. 

44  Clerks  and  apprentices  ought  to  be  employed  entire¬ 
ly  in  the  profeflion  or  trade  which  they  are  intended  to 
learn.  Inftru6lion  is  their  wages  3  and  to  deprive  them 
of  the  opportunities  of  inftru&ion,  by  taking  up  their 
time  with  occupations  foreign  to  their  bufmefs,  is  to  de¬ 
fraud  them  of  their  wages. 

44  The  mafter  is  refponfible  for  what  a  fervant  doep  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  employment  3  for  it  is  done 
under  a  general  authority  committed  to  him,  which  is 
in  juftice  equivalent  to  a  fpecific  direction.  Thus,  if 
I  pay  money  to  a  banker’s  clerk,  the  banker  is  ac¬ 
countable  :  but  not  if  I  had  paid  it  to  his  butler  or  his 
footman,  whofe  buftnefs  it  is  not  to  receive  money. 

Upon  the  fame  principle,  if  I  once  fend  a  fervant  to 
take  up  goods  upon  credit,  whatever  goods  he  after¬ 
wards  takes  up  at  the  fame  ftiop,  fo  long  as  he  conti¬ 
nues  in  my  fervice,  are  juftly  chargeable  to  my  ac¬ 
count. 

44  The  law  of  this  country  goes  great  lengths  in  in¬ 
tending  a  kind  of  concurrence  in  the  mafter,  fo  as  to 
charge  him  with  the  confequences  of  his  fervants  con¬ 
duct.  If  an  innkeeper’s  fervant  rob  his  guefts,  the 
innkeeper  muft  make  reftitution  3  if  a  farrier’s  fervant 
lame  your  horfe,  the  farrier  muft  anfwer  for  the  da¬ 
mage  3 
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^erviee.  mage  J  and  ftill  farther,  if  your  coachman  or  carter 
drive  over  a  paffenger  in  the  road,  the  paffenger  may 
recover  from  you  a  Satisfaction  for  the  hurt  he  fuffers. 
But  thefe  determinations  ft  and,  I  think,  rather  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law,  than  any  principle  of  natural 
juftice.” 

There  is  a  grievance  which  has  long  and  juftly 
been  complained  of,  the  giving  of  good  characters  to  bad 
fervants.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  eareleffnefs,  to  a  de- 
fire  of  getting  rid  of  a  bad  fervant,  or  to  miftaken  com¬ 
panion.  Eut  fuch  carelelfnefs  is  inexcusable.  When  a 
man  gives  his  Sanction  to  the  charader  of  a  bad  fervant, 
he  ought  to  refleCt  on  the  nature  and  conferences  of 
what  he  is  doing.  He  is  giving  his  name  to  a  falfehood  j 
he  is  deceiving  the  honeft  man  who  confides  in  his  vera¬ 
city  5  and  he  is  deliberately  giving  a  knave  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  cheating  an  honeft  man.  To  endeavour  to  get 
quit  of  a  bad  fervant  in  this  way,  is  furely  not  lefs  cri¬ 
minal  than  concealing  the  faults  and  disadvantages  of 
an  eftate  which  is  advertifed  for  fale,  and  aferibing  to  it 
advantages  which  it  does  not  poffefs.  In  this  cafe,  we 
know  the  fale  would  be  reduced,  and  the  advertifer  dif- 
graced.  Many  mafters  give  characters  to  fervants  out 
of  compaflion  ,  but  it  is  to  this  miftaken  compaflion  that 
the  diforderly  behaviour  of  fervants  is  perhaps  principal¬ 
ly  owing  :  for  if  the  punifliment  of  difbonefty  be  only  a 
change  of  place  (which  may  be,,  a  reward  inftead  of  a 
puniihment),  it  ceafes  to  be  a  Servant’s  intereft  to  be  true 
to  his  truft. 

We  have  Said  above  that  a  mafter’s  authority  over 
his  fervant  extends  no  farther  than  the  terms  of  contract j 
by  which  we  meant,  that  a  mafter  could  give  no  unrea¬ 
sonable  orders  to  his  fervant,  or  fuch  as  was  inconfiftent 
with  the  terms  of  contract.  Eut  the  relation  between 
a  mafter  and  fervant  is  certainly  clofer  than  the  mere 
terms  of  a  contract  :  it  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal 
relation.  A  mafter  of  a  family  ought  to  Superintend 
the  morals  of  his  Servants,  and  to  reftrain  them  from 
vices.  This  he  may  do  by  his  example,  by  his  influ¬ 
ence,  and  authority.  Indeed  every  man  poffeffed  of 
authority  is  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  if  he  does  not 
exert  his  authority  for  promoting  virtue  in  his  inferiors  5 
and  no  authority  is  fo  well  adapted  for  this  purpofe  as 
that  of  mafters  of  families,  becaufe  none  operates  with 
an  influence  fo  immediate  and  conftant.  It  is  wonder¬ 
ful  how  much  good  a  noBleman  or  gentleman  of  for¬ 
tune  can  do  to  his  domeftics  by  attending  to  their  mo¬ 
rals  ;  and  every  mafter  may  be  a  blefling  to  individuals 
and  to  Society,  by  exerting  prudently  that  influence 
which  his  fttuation  gives  him  over  the  conduct  of  his 
fervant. 

Choral  SERVICE,  in  church-hiftory,  denotes  that  part 
of  religious  worfhip  which  confifts  in  chanting  and  Sing¬ 
ing.  The  advocates  for  the  high  antiquity  of  ftnging, 
as  a  part  of  church-mufic,  urge  the  authority  of  St 
Paul  in  its  favour  (Ephef.  chap.  v.  ver.  19.  and  Co- 
lof.  chap.  iii.  ver.  16.).  On  the  authority  of  which  paf- 
fages  it  is  afferted,  that  Songs  and  hymns  were,  from  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  church,  Sung  in  the  affemblies  of 
the  faithful  j  and  it  appears  from  undoubted  teftimony, 
that  ftnging,  which  wTas  practifed  as  a  Sacred  rite  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  likewiSe  conftituted  a  conftderable  part  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  worflnp  of  Chriftians,  not  only  b«- 
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fore  churches  were  built,  and  their  religion  eftahlfthed  by 
law,  but  from  the  firft  profeftion  of  Chriftianity.  How¬ 
ever,  the  era  from  whence  others  have  dated  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  mufic  into  the  Service  of  the  church,  is  that 
period  during  which  Leontius  governed  the  church  of 
Antioch,  i.  e .  between  the  year  of  Chrift  347  and  356. 
See  Antiphony. 

From  Antioch  the  practice  Soon  Spread  through  the 
other  churches  of  the  Eaft  5  and  in  a  few  ages  after  its 
firft  introduction  into  divine  Service,  it  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sanction  of  public  authority,  but  thofe  were 
forbid  to  join  in  it  who  were  ignorant  of  mufic.  A 
canon  to  this  purpofe  was  made  by  the  council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  372 ;  and  Zona- 
nas  informs  us,  that  thefe  canonical  fingers  were  rec¬ 
koned  a  part  of  the  clergy.  Singing  was  introduced 
into  the  weftern  churches  by  St  Ambrofe  about  the 
year  374,  who  was  the  inflitutor  of  the  Ambroftan 
chant  eftablifhed  at  Milan  about  the  year  386 ;  and 
Eufebius  (lib.  ii.  cap.  17.)  tells  us,  that  a  regular  choir, 
and  method  of  Singing  the  Service,  were  firft  eftablifhed, 
and  hymns  ufed,  in  the  church  at  Antioch,  during  the 
reign  of  Conftantine,  and  that  St  Ambrofe,  who  had 
long  reftded  there,  had  his  melodies  thence.  This  was 
about  230  years  afterwards  amended  by  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  eftablifhed  the  Gregorian  chant ;  a 
plain,  unifonous  kind  of  melody, .  which  he  thought 
confident  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  Service  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied.  This  prevails  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  church  even  at  this  day :  it  is  known  in  Italy  by 
the  name  of  canto  fermo  ;  in  France  by  that  of  plain 
chant;  and  in  Germany  and  mofl  other  countries  by 
that  of  the  cantus  Gregorianus .  Although  no  fatisfac- 
tory  account  has  been  given  of  the  fpecific  difference 
between  the  Ambroftan  and  Gregorian  chants,  yet  all 
writers  on  this  Subject  agree  in  Saying,  that  St  Am¬ 
brofe  only  ufed  the  four  authentic  modes,  and  that 
the  four  plagal  were  afterwards  added  by  St  Gre¬ 
gory.  Each  of  thefe  had  the  fame  final,  or  key-note, 
as  its  relative  authentic  }  from  which  there  is  no  other 
difference,  than  that  the  melodics  in  the  four  authen¬ 
tic  or  principal  modes  are  generally  confined  within 
the  compafs  of  the  eight  notes  above  the  key-note, 
and  thofe  in  the  four  plagal  or  relative  modes,  W’ith- 
in  theTcompafs  of  eight  notes  below  the  fifth  of  the  key. 
See  Mode 

Ecclefiaftical  writers  feem  unanimous  in  allowing  that 
Pope  Gregory,  who  began  his  pontificate  in  590,  col¬ 
lected  the  mufical  fragments  of  Such  ancient  pSalms 
and  hymns  as  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church  had  appro¬ 
ved  and  recommended  to  the  firft  Chriftians  •,  and  that 
he  Selected,  methodized,  and  arranged  them  in  the  or¬ 
der  which  was  long  continued  at  Rome,  and  Soon  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  chief  part  of  the  weftern  church.  Gregory 
is  alfo  Said  to  have  baniihed  from  the  church  the  canto 
fgurato,  as  too  light  and  diffolute  5  and  it  is  added,  that 
his  own  chant  was  called  canto  jdttno,  from  its  gravity 
and  fimplicity. 

It  has  been  long  a  received  opinion,  that  the  eccle¬ 
fiaftical  tones  w’ere  taken  from  the  reformed  modes  of 
Ptolemy  ;  but  Dr  Burney  obferves,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  difeover  any  connection  between  them,  except  in 
their  names  ;  for  their  number,  upon  examination,  is 
not  the  fame  :  thofe  of  Ptolemy  being  leven,  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  eight  *,  and  indeed  the  Greek  names  given  to 


Service, 
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Service,  the  ecclefiaftical  modes  do  not  agree  with  thofe  of  Pto- 
"Y— — -  lemy  in  the  {ingle  inftance  of  key,  but  with  thofe  of 
higher  antiquity.  From  the  time  of  Gregory  to  that 
of  Guido,  there  was  no  other  diftin&ion  of  keys  than 
that  of  authentic  and  plagal  *,  nor  were  any  femitones 
ufed  but  thofe  from  E  to  F,  B  to  C,  and  occafionally  A 
to  B  b . 

With  refpeft  to  the  mufic  of  the  primitive  church,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  though  it  confided  in  the  finging 
of  pfalms  and  hymns,  yet  it  was  performed  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  *,  fometimes  the  pfalms  were  fung  by  one 
perfon  alone,  whilfl  the  red  attended  in  filence ;  fome¬ 
times  they  were  fung  by  the  whole  affembly  *,  fometimes 
alternately,  the  congregation  being  divided  into  fepa- 
rate  choirs ;  and  fometimes  by  one  perfon,  who  repeated 
the  fird  part  of  the  verfe,  the  red  joining  in  the  clofe  of 
it.  Of  the  four  different  methods  of  finging  now  reci¬ 
ted,  the  fecond  and  third  were  properly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  names  of  fymphony  and  antiphony ;  and  the  latter 
was  fometimes  called  refponfaria ,  in  which  women  were 
allowed  to  join.  St  Ignatius,  who,  according  to  So¬ 
crates  (lib.  vi.  cap.  8.),  converfed  with  the  apodles,  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  fird  who  fuggeded 
to  the  primitive  Chridians  in  the  Ead  the  method  of 
finging  hymns  and  pfalms  alternately,  or  in  dialogues  *, 
and  the  cudom  foon  prevailed  in  every  place  where  Chri- 
ftianity  was  edablifhed  \  though  Theodoret  in  his  hidory 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  24.)  tells  us,  that  this  manner  of  fingingwras 
fird  pra&ifed  at  Antioch.  It  like  wife  appears,  that  al- 
mod  from  the  time  when  mufic  was  fird  introduced  into 
the  fervice  of  the  church,  it  was  of  two  kinds,  and  con¬ 
fided  in  a  gentle  inflexion  of  the  voice,  wfhich  they  term¬ 
ed  plain  fong,  and  a  more  elaborate  and  artificial  kind 
of  mufic,  adapted  to  the  hymns  and  folemn  offices  con¬ 
tained  in  its  ritual ;  and  this  diftin&ion  has  been  main¬ 
tained  even  to  the  prefent  day. 

Although  we  find  a  very  early  diftin&ion  made  be¬ 
tween  the  manner  of  finging  the  hymns  and  chanting 
the  pfalms,  it  is,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Martini,  that  the  mufic  of  the  fird  five  or  fix  ages  of 
the  church  confided  chiedy  in  a  plain  and  fimple  chant 
of  unifons  and  oftaves,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
dill  remaining  in  the  canto  fermo  of  the  Romifh  miffals. 
For  with  refpeft  to  mufic  in  parts,  as  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  in  thefe  early  ages,  that  either  the  Greeks  or  Ro¬ 
mans  were  in  poffeffion  of  harmony  or  counterpoint, 
which  has  been  generally  afcribed  to  Guido,  a  monk  of 
Arezzo  in  Tufcany,  about  the  year  1022,  though  others 
have  traced  the  origin  of  it  to  the  eighth  century,  it  is 
in  vain  to  feek  it  in  the  church.  The  choral  mufic, 
which  had  its  rife  in  the  church  of  Antioch,  and  from 
thence  fpread  through  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  was  brought  into  Britain  by  the  fingers  who 
accompanied  Audin  the  monk,  when  he  came  over,  in 
the  year  59 6,  charged  with  a  commiffion  to  convert  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  to  Chridianity.  Bede  tells 
us,  that  when  Audin  and  the  companions  of  his  mif- 
fion  had  their  fil'd  audience  of  King  Ethelbert,  in  the 
ifle  of  Thanet,  they  approached  him  in  proceffion,  fing¬ 
ing  litanies ;  and  that  afterwards,  -when  they  entered  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  they  fung  a  litany,  and  at  the  end 
of  it  Allelujah.  But  though  this  was  the  fird  time  the 
Anglo-Saxons  had  heard  the  Gregorian  chant,  yet  Bede 
likewife  tells  us,  that  our  Britifh  ancedors  had  been  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Galilean 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  i. 
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church  by  St  Germanus,  and  heard  him  fing  Allelujah  Service. 

many  years  before  the  arrival  of  St  Audin.  In  680, - v — “ 

John,  prsecentor  of  St  Peter’s  in  Rome,  was  fent  over 
by  Pope  Agatho  to  inftruft  the  monks  of  Weremouth 
in  the  art  of  finging  and  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  open 
fchools  for  teaching  mufic  in  other  places  in  Northum¬ 
berland.  Benedict  Bifcop,  the  preceptor  of  Bede,  Adrian 
the  monk,  and  many  others,  contributed  to  diffeminate 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  chant.  At  length  the  fuc- 
ceffors  of  St  Gregory,  and  of  Audin  his  miffionary, 
having  edablithed  a  fchool  for  ecclefiadical  mufic  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  the  red  of  the  idand  was  furnifhed  with  ma¬ 
tters  from  that  feminary.  The  choral  fervice  was  firft 
introduced  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury ;  and 
till  the  arrival  of  Theodore,  and  his  fettlement  in  that 
fee,  the  practice  of  it  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
churches  of  Kent  \  but  after  that,  it  fpread  over  the 
whole  kingdom  j  and  we  meet  with  records  of  very 
ample  endowments  for  the  fupport  of  this  part  of  public 
worfhip.  This  mode  of  religious  worfhip  prevailed  in 
all  the  European  churches  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  :  the  firft  deviation  from  it  is  that  which  followed 
the  Reformation  by  Luther,  who,  being  himfelf  a  lover 
of  mufic,  formed  a  liturgy,  which  was  a  mufical  fervice, 
contained  in  a  work  entitled  Pfalmodia ,  h.  e.  Cantica 
facra  Veteris  Ecclejice  file6ia ,  printed  at  Norimberg  in 
1553,  and  at  Wittemberg  in  1561.  But  Calvin,  in  his 
eftabliffiment  of  a  church  at  Geneva,  reduced  the  whole 
of  divine  fervice  to  prayer,  preaching,  and  finging  5  the 
latter  of  which  he  reftrained.  He  excluded  the  offices 
of  the  antiphon,  hymn,  and  motet,  of  the  Romiffi  fer¬ 
vice,  with  that  artificial  and  elaborate  mufic  to  which 
they  were  fung  *,  and  adopted  only  that  plain  metrical 
pfalmody,  which  is  now  in  general  ufe  among  the  re¬ 
formed  churches,  and  in  the  parochial  churches  of  our 
own  country.  For  this  purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  Marot’s 
verfion  of  the  Pfalms,  and  employed  a  mufician  to  fet 
them  to  eafy  tunes  only  of  one  part.  In  1553,  di¬ 
vided  the  Pfalms  into  paufes  or  fmall  portions,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  them  to  be  fung  in  churches.  Soon  after  they 
were  bound  up  with  the  Geneva  catechiftp.  ;  from  which 
time  the  Catholics,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fing 
them,  were  forbid  the  ufe  of  them,  under  a  fevere  pe¬ 
nalty.  Soon  after  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  complaints  were  made  by  many  of  the  dignified 
clergy  and  others  of  the  intricacy  and  difficulty  of  the 
church-mufic  of  thofe  times  :  in  confequence  of  which 
it  was  once  propofed,  that  organs  and  curious  finging 
fhould  be  removed  from  our  churches.  Latimer,  in  his 
diocefe  of  Worcefter,  went  ftill  farther,  and  iffued  in- 
jun&ions  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St  Mary,  forbid¬ 
ding  in  their  fervice  all  manner  of  finging.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  a  commifiion  was  granted  to  eight  bi-  , 

{hops,  eight  divines,  eight  civilians,  and  eight  common 
lawyers,  to  compile  a  body  of  fuch  ecclefiaftical  laws  as 
ftiould  in  future  be  obferved  throughout  the  realm.  The 
refult  of  this  compilation  was  a  work  firft  publifhed  in 
I57I  by  F°x  the  martyrologift,  and  afterwards  in  1640, 
under  the  title  of  Reformatio  Legttm  Ecclefiajiicarum, 

Thefe  32  commifiioners,  inftead  of  reprobating  church- 
mufic,  merely  condemned  -figurative  and  operofe  mu¬ 
fic,  or  that  kind  of  finging  which  abounded  with 
fugues,  refponfive  paffages,  and  a  commixture  of  vari¬ 
ous  and  intricate  proportions }  which,  whether  extempo¬ 
rary  or  written,  is  by  muficians  termed  defiant .  How- 
B  b  ever* 
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Service  ever,  notwithftandmg  the  objections  again#  choral  mu- 

Servitude  ^iC’  anc*  ^  Pra^ce  ^ome  ^e  reformed  churches, 

u. _ —  the  compilers  of  the  Engliffi  liturgy  in  1548,  and  the 

king  himfelf,  determined  to  retain  mufical  iervicc.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  Palute  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  1.  though 
it  contains  no  formal  obligation  on  the  clergy,  or 
others,  to  ufe  or  join  in  either  vocal  or  inftrumental  mu¬ 
fic  in  the  common  prayer,  does  clearly  recognife  the 
praCtice  of  finging  j  and  in  lefs  than  two  years  after  the 
compiling  of  King  Edward’s  liturgy,  a  formula  wasccm- 
pofed,  which  continues,  with  fcarce  any  variation,  to  be 
the  rule  for  choral  fervice  even  at  this  day.  1'he  author 
of  this  work  was  John  Marbecke,  or  Marbeike  ;  and  it 
was  printed  by  Richard  Grafton,  in  1550  under  the  title 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted.  Oueen  Mary 
laboured  to  re-efiablifli  the  Romifh  choral  fervice  5  but 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  was  follow  ed  by  the  aCt  of  uni¬ 
formity  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  and  of  the  queen’s 
injunctions,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  noted  by  Mar¬ 
becke,  was  confidered  as  the  general  formula  of  choral 
fervice.  In  1 560,  another  mufical  fervice,  with  fome 
additions  and  improvements,  was  printed  by  John  Day  ; 
and  in  1565,  another  collection  of  offices,  with  mufical 
notes.  Many  objections  were  urged  by  Cartwright  and 
other  Puritans  again#  the  form  and  manner  of  cathe¬ 
dral  fervice,  to  which  Hooker  replied  in  his  Ecclefiafti- 
cal  Polity.  In  1664,  the  Patutes  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth,  for  uniformity  in  the  Common  Prayer,  were 
repealed  ;  and  the  Directory  for  Public  Worfliip,  which 
allows  only  of  the  fmging  of  pfalms,  ePabliffied.  But 
upon  the  reparation  of  Charles  II.  choral  fervice  was 
again  revived,  and  has  fince  uniformly  continued.  See 
on  this  fubjeCt  Hawkins’s  IiiPory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i. 
p.  404.  vol.  ii.  p.  264.  vol.  iii.  p.  58 — 468,  &c.  vol.  iv. 
p.  44 — 347* 

SERVICE-Tree.  See  Sorbus,  Botany  Index, 

SERVITES,  a  religious  order  in  the  church  of  Rome, 
founded  about  the  year  1233,  by  feven  Florentine  mer¬ 
chants,  who,  with  the  approbation  of  the  biffiop  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  renounced  the  vyorld,  and  lived  together  in  an*e- 
ligious  community  on  Mount  Senar,  two  leagues  from 
that  citv. 

SERVITOR,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  Pudent 
who  attends  on  another  for  his  maintenance  and  learn¬ 
ing.  See  Sizar. 

SERVITUDE,  the  condition  of  a  fervant,  or  rather 
Tave. 

Under  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  new 
kind  of  fervitude  was  introduced,  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans  :  it  conPPed  in  leaving  the  lands  of 
fubjugated  nations  to  the  PrP  owners,  upon  condition 
of  certain  rents,  and  fervile  offices,  to  be  paid  in  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  Hence  the  names  of  fervi  cenfiti ,  a - 
fcriptitu ,  and  addiEh  glebce  ;  fome  whereof  were  taxable 
at  the  reafonable  diferetion  of  the  lord  \  others  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  rate  agreed  on  }  and  others  were  mainmortable, 
who,  having  no  legitimate  children,  could  not  make  a 
will  to  above  the  value  of  five  pence,  the  lord  being  heir 
of  all  the  reP  5  and  others  w7ere  prohibited  marrying,  or 
going  to  live  out  of  the  lordfhip.  Mop  of  thefe  fervices 
exiPed  lately  in  France  ;  but  they  were  long  ago  abo- 
li  filed  in  England.  Such,  however,  was  the  original  of 
our  tenures,  &c.  See  Slave. 

Servitude,  in  Scots  Law .  See  Law,  Part  III. 
Seft,  h. 


SERVIUS,  Maurus  Honoratus,  a  celebrated 
grammarian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  who  fiouriflied  about 
the  time  of  xYrcadius  and  Honorius  5  now7  chiefiy  known 
by  his  Commentaries  on  Virgil,  There  is  alfo  extant 
a  piece  of  Servius  upon  the  feet  of  verfes  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fyllables,  called  Centimetrum . 

SERUM,  a  thin,  tranfparent,  faltifh  liquor,  which 
makes  a  confiderable  part  of  the  mafs  of  blood.  See 
Anatomy  and  Chemistry  Index, 

SESAMOIDEA  ossa,  certain  fmall  bones  fome 
what  Tefesnbling  the  feeds  of  fefamum,  whence  their 
name.  They  are  placed  at  the  under  part  of  the  bones 
of  the  lap  joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

SESAMUM,  oily  grain  j  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing  to  the  clafs  didynamia  •  and  in  the  natural  jyf- 
tem  ranging  under  the  20th  order,  Luridcc .  See  Bo¬ 
tany  Index . 

SESELI,  meadow  saxifrage  ;  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  pcntandiia  }  and  in  the  natural 
fyfiem  ranging  under  the  45th  order,  Umbellatce.  See 
Botany  Index . 

SESOSTRIS,  king  of  Egypt.  See  Egypt,  p.  591. 

SESQJJ1,  a  Latin  particle,  fignifying  a  whole  and 
a  half  j  which,  joined  with  altera ,  ter%a ,  quanta,  &c.  is 
much  ufed  in  the  Italian  mufic  to  exprefs  a  kind  of  ra¬ 
tios,  particularly  feveral  fpecies  of  triples. 

$ES9  VI- Alter  ate,  in  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  is  a 
ratio  between  turn  lines,  two  numbers,  or  the  like,  w  here 
one  of  them  contains  the  other  once,  with  the  addition 
of  a  half. 

Thus  6  and  9  are  in  a  fefqui-alterate  ratio  j  fince  9 
contains  6  once,  and  3,  whitb  is  half  of  6,  over  \  and 
20  and  30  are  in  the  fame  \  as  30  contains  20,  and  half 
2o  or  10. 

Sesq VI  Duplicate  ratio,  is  when  of  two  terms  the 
greater  contains  the  lefs  twice,  and  half  the  lefs  remains  5 
as  15  and  6  ;  50  and  20. 

SESQUI  Tcrtional  proportion,  is  when  any  number  or 
quantity  contains  another  once  and  one  third. 

SESSILE,  among  botanifis.  See  Botany. 

SESSION,  in  general,  denotes  each  fitting  or  affem- 
bly  of  a  council,  &c. 

SESSION  of  Parliament,  is  the  feafon  cr  fpace  from  its 
meeting  to  its  prorogation.  See  Parliament. 

Kirk- SESSION,  the  name  of  a  petty  eccIefiaPical  court 
in  Scotland.  See  KlRK-SeJjion . 

Sessions  for  weights  and  meafures.  In  London, 
four  juPices  from  among  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  al¬ 
dermen  (of  whom  the  mayor  and  recorder  is  to  be  one), 
may  hold  a  feffion  to  inquire  into  the  offences  of  felling 
by  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  contrary  to  the  Patutes  $ 
and  to  receive  indictments,  puniffi  offenders,  &c.  Char. 
King  Charles  I. 

Court  of  SESSION.  See  Law,  Part  III.  SeCl  ii. 

.  Court  of  ^Jta rter- SESSI ONS,  an  Englifh  court  that 
muP  be  held  in  every  county  once  in  every  quarter  of  a 
year  ;  which,  by  Patute  2  Henry  V.  c.  4.  is  appointed 
to  be  in  the  firP  week  after  Michaelmas-day,  the  firp 
week  after  the  epiphany,  the  firp  week  after  the  clofe  of 
EaPer,  and  in  the  w7eek  after  the  tranflation  of  St  Tho¬ 
mas  the  martyr,  or  the  7th  of  July.  It  is  held  before 
two  or  more  juPices  of  the  peace,  one  of  wffiich  muP  be 
of  the  quorum.  The  jurifdiCtion  of  this  court,  by  34 
Edward  III.  c.  T.  extends  to  the  trying  and  determining 
all  felonies  and  trefpaffes  whatfoever :  though  they  fel- 
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clom,  if  ever,  try  any  greater  offence  than  final!  felonies 
within  the  benefit  of  clergy ;  their  commiliion  provid¬ 
ing,  that  if  any  cafe  of  difficulty  aiifes,  they  ffiall  not 
proceed  to  judgement,  but  in  the  prefence  of  one  of  the 
judices  of  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  or  common-pleas, 
or  one  of  the  judges  of  affize  :  and  therefore  murders, 
and  o!her  capital  felonies,  are  ufually  remitted  for  a 
more  folemn  trial  to  the  affizes.  They  cannot  aifo  try 
any  new-created  offence,  without  exprefs  power  given 
them  by  the  flatute  which  creates  it.  But  there  are 
many  offences  and  particular  matters  which,  by  parti¬ 
cular  (latutes,  belong  properly  to  this  jurifdi&ion,  and 
ought  to  be  profecuted  in  this  court  ;  as,  the-  fmaller 
mifdemeanors  a  gain  ft  the  public  or  commonwealth,  not 
amounting  to  felony  \  and  efpecially  offences  relating  ta 
the  game,  highways,  alehoufes,  badard  children,  the 
fettlement  and  provision  for  the  poor,  vagrants,  fervants 
wage’s,  and  Popiffi  recufants.  Some  of  thefe  are  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  by  indiflment :  others  in  a  fummary  way, 
by  motion,  and  order  thereupon  \  which  order  may  for 
the  mod  part,  unlefs  guarded  againft  by  particular  da- 
tutes,  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king’s-bench  by 
writ  of  certiorari  facias ,  and  be  there  either  quaffied 
or  confirmed.  I  he  records  or  rolls  of  the  feffions  are 
committed  to  the  cudody  of  a  fpecial  officer,  denomi¬ 
nated  cujlos  rotulorum ,  who  is  always  a  judice  of  the 
quorum  ;  and  among  them  of  the  quorum  (faith  Lam- 
bard)  a  man  for  the  mod  part  efpecially  picked  out, 
either  for  wifdom,  countenance,  or  credit.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  cujios  rotulorum  (who  is  the  principal  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  county,  as  the  lord-lieutenant  is  chief  in 
military  command)  is  by  the  king’s  fign  manual  :  and 
to  him  the  nomination  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  be 
longs  *,  which  office  he  is  exprefsly  forbidden  to  fell 
for  money. 

In  mod  corporation-towns  there  are  quarter-feffions 
kept  before  juilices  of  their  own,  within  their  refpe&ive 
limits  ;  which  have  exactly  the  fame  authority  as  the 
general  quarter-feffions  of  the  county,  except  in  a  very 
few  indances  ;  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  is 
the  matter  of  appeals  from  orders  of  removal  of  the  poor, 
which,  though  they  be  from  the  orders  of  corporations 
judices,  mud  be  to  the  feffions  of  the  county,  by  da- 
tute  8  and  9  William  III.  c.  30.  In  both  corporations 
and  counties  at  large,  there  is  fometimes  kept  a  foecial 
or  petty  feffion,  by  a  few  judices,  for  difpatching  fmaller 
bufinefs  in  the  neighbourhood  -between  the  times  of  the 
general  feffions ;  as  for  licenfing  alehoufes,  paffing  the 
account  of  pari fh  officers,  and  the  like. 

SESTERCE,  Sestertius,  a  filver  coin,  in  ufe  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Romans,  called  alfo  (imply  mittimus , 
and  fometimes  mittimus  fejlcrtius .  The  federtius  was 
the  fourth  part  of  the  denarius,  and  originally  contained 
two  affes  and  a  half.  It  was  at  fird  denoted  by  LLS  ; 
the  two  L’s  fignifying  two  librm,  and  the  S  half.  But 
the  librarii,  afterwards  converting  the  two  L’s  into  an 
H,  expr^ffed  the  federtius  by  HS.  The  word  fejlertius 
avas  fird  introduced  by  way  of  abbreviation  for  fetnifler - 
tins,  which  figmfies  two,  and  a  half  of  a  third,  or,  lite¬ 
rally,  only  half  a  third  *,  for  in  expreding  half  a  third,  it 
was  undeidood  that  there  were  two  before. 

Some  authors  make  two  kinds  of  federces  }  the  lefs 
called  fejlertius,  in  the  mafculine  gender  j  and  the  great 
one,  called  fejlertium ,  in  the  neuter  :  the  fird,  that  we 
have  already  deferibed  )  the  latter  containing  a  thoufand 


of  the  other.  Others  will  have  any  fuch  didin£Hon  of  Seft'efc 
great  and  little  federces  unknown  to  the  Romans  :  feft 
tertius ,  fay  they,  was  an  adjedlive,  and  fignified  asfejlcr- 
tius,  or  two  affes  and  a  h ait }  and  when  ufed  in  the  plu¬ 
ral,  as  in  quinquaginta  fejlertium,  or  fefertia ,  it  was  only 
by  way  of  abbreviation,  and  there  was  always  under- 
Rood  centena ,  millia ,  Sec. 

This  matter  has  been  accurately  dated  by  Mr  Raper, 
in  the  following  manner.  The  fubdantive  to  which 
federtius  referred  is  either  as ,  or  pond  us  ;  and  fejlertius 
as  is  two  affes  and  a  half ,  feftertium  pondus ,  two  pon¬ 
ders  and  a  half,  or  two  hundred  and  fitly  denarii.  When 
the  denarius  paded  for  ten  affes,  the  federtius  of  two  affes 
and  a  half  was  a  quarter  of  it j  and  the  Romans  conti¬ 
nued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  thele  federces  long  after 
the  denarius  palled  for  dxteen  affes  ;  till,  growing  rich, 
they  found  it  more  convenient  to  reckon  by  quarters  of 
the  denarius,  wrhich  they  called  nummi ,  and  ufed  the 
words  ntimmus  and  fejlertius  indifferently,  as  fynonymous 
terms,  and  fometimes  both  together,  as  feftei'tius  mitti¬ 
mus;  in  which  cafe  the  wor &  fejlertius,  having  loll  its 
original  fignification,  was  ufed  as  a  fubdantive  }  for  feft- 
ter tuts  mittimus  was  not  two  nummi  and  a  half,  but  a 
fingle  nummus  of  four  affes.  They  called  any  fum  un¬ 
der  two  thoufand  federces  fo  many  feftertii  in  the  mafeu- 
line  gender  }  two  thoufand  federces  they  called  duo  or 
bitia  fejlertia ,  in  the  neuter  \  fo  many  quarters  making 
five  hundred  denarii,  which  was  twice  the  federtium  ) 
and  they  faid  dena ,  vicena ,  &c.  JiJlertia ,  till  the  fum 
amounted  to  a  thoufand  federtia,  which  was  a  million  of 
federces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  ufe  the 
neuter  fejlert him  in  the  dngular  number,  when  the  whole 
fum  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  thoufand  federces,  or 
one  federtium.  They  called  a  million  of  federces  dccies 
minimum,  01  decies  fftertium ,  for  decies  centena  millia 
mtmmorutn ,  or  fejlertiorum  (in  the  mafculine  gender), 
omitting  centena  millia  for  the  fake  of  brevity.  They 
likewife  called  the  fame  fum  decies  fejlertium  (in  the 
neuter  gender)  for  decies  centies  fejlertium ,  omitting 
centies  for  the  fame  reafon  *,  or  fimply  de  les ,  omitting 
centena  millia  feftertium,  or  centies  feftertium  ;  and  with 
the  numeral  adverbs  deces,  v  icier,  centies ,  mil  lies ,  and 
the  like,  either  centena  millia  or  centies  was  always  un.- 
derdood.  Thefe  were  their  mod  ufual  forms  of  ex¬ 
predion  ;  though  for  bitia,  dena,  vicena fefertia,  they  fre¬ 
quently  faid  bina,  dena ,  vicena  millia  nunimum .  If  the 
confular  denarius  contained  60  troy  grains  of  fine  filver, 

L  was  worth  fomewhat  more  than  eight-f  ence  farthing 
and  a  half  derling;  and  the  as,  of  16  to  the  denarius,  a 
little  more  than  a  half-penny.  To  reduce  the  ancient 
federces  of  two  afles  and  a  half,  when  the  denarius  paffed 
for  1 6,  to  pounds  derling,  multiply  the  given  number 
by  5454*  and  cut  off  fix  figures  on  the  right  hand  for 
decimals.  To  reduce  nummi  feftertii ,  or  quarters  of  the 
denarius,  to  pounds  derling  ;  if  the  given  fum  be  con¬ 
fular  money,  multiply  it  by  8727,  and  cut  off  fix  figures 
on  the  right  hand  for  decimals  ;  but  for  imperial  money 
diminifh  the  faid  produft  by  one-eighth  of  itfelf.  Phil. 

Tranf.  vol.  lxi.  part  ii.  art.  48. 

To  be  qualified  for  a  Roman  knight,  an  edate  of 
400,000  fejlerces  was  required  ;  and  for  a  fenator,  of 
800, coo. 

Authors  alfo  mention  a  copper  fefterce ,  worth  about 
one-third  of  a  penny  Englidi. 

SESTERCE ,  or  fejlertius,  was  alfo  ufed  bv  the  ancients 
B  b  2  '  for 
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for  a  thing  containing  two  wholes  and  an  half  of  ano¬ 
ther,  as  as  was  taken  for  any  whole  or  integer. 

,  SESTOS,  a  noted  fortrefs  of  European  Turkey, 
fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  or  Darda¬ 
nelles,  24  miles  fouth-weft  of  Gallipoli.  This  place  is 
famous  for  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander,  fung  by  - 
the  poet  Mukeus. 

SESUV1UM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  icofandria.  See  Botany  Index . 

SET,  or  Sets,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmersand  gar¬ 
deners  to  exprefs  the  young  plants  of  the  white  thorn 
and  other  fhrubs,  with  which  they  ufe  to  raife  their 
quick  or  quick-fet  hedges.  The  white  thorn  is  the  bell 
of  all  trees  for  this  purpofe  \  and,  under  proper  regula¬ 
tions,  its  fets  feldom  fail  of  anfwering  the  farmer’s  utmoft 
expeditions. 

SET-off,  in  Law,  is  an  adl  whereby  the  defendant  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  juilice  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  the 
one  hand  *,  but,  on  the  other,  lets  up  a  demand  of  his 
own,  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  plaintiff,  either  in 
the  whole,  or  in  part :  as,  if  the  plaintiff  fues  for  xol. 
due  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  defendant  may  fet  off  9]. 
due  to  himfelf  for  merchandife  fold  to  the  plaintiff  \ 
and,  in  cafe  he  pleads  fuch  fet-off,  muff  pay  the  remain¬ 
ing  balance  into  court.  This  anfwers  very  nearly  to 
the  compenfatio  or  ftoppage  of  the  civil  law,  and  depends 
upon  the  flatutes  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  22.  and  8  Geo.  II. 
cap.  24. 

SETACEOUS  worm,  in  'Natural  HiJlorxjy  a  name 
given  by  Dr  Lifter  to  that  long  and  llender  water- 
worm,  which  fo  much  refembles  a  horfe-hair,  that  it 
has  been  fuppofed  by  the  vulgar  to  be  an  animated  hair 
of  that  creature.  Thefe  creatures,  fuppofed  to  be  living 
hairs,  are  a  peculiar  fort  of  infers,  which  are  bred  and 
nouiifhed  within  the  bodies  of  other  infers,  as  the  worms 
cf  the  ichneumon  flies  are  in  the  bodies  of  the  cater¬ 
pillars. 

Aldrovand  deferibes  the  creature,  and  tells  us  it  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients  \  but  called  feta  aquatica ,  and 
vermis  fetarius ,  by  the  moderns,  either  from  its  figure 
rcfembling  that  of  a  hair,  or  from  the  fuppofition  of  its 
once  having  been  the  hair  of  fome  animal.  We  gene¬ 
rally  fuppofe  it,  in  the  imaginary  ftate  of  the  hair,  to 
have  belonged  to  a  horfe  )  but  the  Germans  fay  it  was 
once  the  hair  of  a  calf,  and  call  it  by  a  name  fignifying 
vitulus  aquaticus ,  or  the  “  water  calf.” 

Albertus,  an  author  much  reverenced  by  the  common 
people,  has  declared  that  this  animal  is  generated  of 
a  hair  \  and  adds,  that  any  hair  thrown  into  (landing 
water,  will,  in  a  very  little  time,  obtain  life  and  motion. 
Other  authors  have  diffented  from  this  opinion,  and  fup¬ 
pofed  them  generated  of  the  fibrous  roots  of  water- 
plants  ^  and  others,  of  the  parts  of  grafthoppers  fallen 
into  the  water.  This  laft  opinion  is  rejedled.by  Al¬ 
drovand  as  the  moft  improbable  of  all.  Standing  and 
f;ml  wTaters  are  moft  plentifully  ftored  with  them  ;  but 
they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  cleared  and  purefl: 
fprings,  and  fometimes  out  of  the  water,  on  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  on  the  fruit-trees  in  our  gardens, 
and  the  elms  in  hedges.  They  are  from  three  to  five 
inches  long,  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  hair ;  and  are 
brown  upon  the  back,  and  white  under  the  belly,  and 
the  tail  is  white  on  every  part. 

SETH,  the  third  fon  of  Adam,  the  father  of  Enos, 
was  born  3874  B.  C,  and  lived  912  years. 
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SETHIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics  \ 
fo  called  becaufe  they  paid  divine  worfhip  to  Seth, 

whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  Jefus  Chiift  the  fon  of _ 

God,  but  who  wras  made  by  a  third  divinity,  and  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  room  of  the  two  families  of  Abel  and 
Cain,  which  had  been  deftroyed  by  the  deluge.  Thefe 
heretics  appeared  in  Egypt  in  the  fecond  century  ;  and 
as  they  were  addidled  to  all  forts  of  debauchery,  they 
did  not  want  followers  *,  and  continued  in  Egypt  above 
200  years. 

SETIMO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  fituated  on  the  liver  Po,  eight  miles  north  of 
Turin. 

SET ON,  in  Surgery ,  a  few  horfe  hairs,  fmall  threads, 
or  large  packthread,  drawn  through  the  (kin,  chiefly  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  large  needle  or  probe,  with  a  view 
to  reftore  or  preferve  health.  .  . 

Experience  (hews  that  fetons  are  ufeful  in  catarrhs, 
inflammations,  and  other  diforders,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  eyes  *,  to  thefe  may  be  added  fevere  headachs, 
with  ftupor,  drowdinefs,  epilepfies,  and  even  apoplexy 
itfelf.  See  Surgery. 

SETTEE,  in  fea-language,  a  veffel  very  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  with  one  deck  and  a  very  long  and 
(harp  prow.  They  carry  fome  twro  mafts,  fome  three, 
without  top-mafts.  They  have  generally  two  mafts, 
equipped  with  triangular  fails,  commonly  called  lateen 
fails .  The  leaft  of  them  are  of  60  tons  burden.  They 
ferve  to  tranfport  cannon  and  provifions  for  (hips  of  war 
and  the  like.  Thefe  veffels  are  peculiar  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  fea,  and  are  ufually  navigated  by  Italians, 
Greeks,  or  Mahometans. 

SETTING,  in  Afronotmj ,  the  withdrawing  of  a  ftar 
or  planet,  or  its  finking  below  the  horizon.  Aftrono- 
mers  and  poets  make  three  different  kinds  of  fetting  of 
the  ftars,  viz.  the  Cosmical,  Acronycal,  and  Heli¬ 
acal.  See  thefe  articles. 

SETTING,  in  the  fea  language.  To  fet  the  land  or 
the  fun  by  the  compafs,  is  to  obferve  how  the  land  bears 
on  any  point  of  the  compafs,  or  on  what  point  of  the 
compafs  the  fun  is.  Alfo  wken  two  (hips  fail  in  fight  of 
one  another,  to  mark  on  what  point  the  chafed  bears,  is 
termed  fetting  the  chace  by  the  compafs. 

Setting,  among  fportfmen,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  manner  of  taking  partridges  b}  means  of  a  dog  pe¬ 
culiarly  trained  to  that  purpofe.  See  SHOOTING. 

Act  of  SETTLEMENT,  in  Britifh  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  the  ftatute  12  and  13  Will.  III.  cap.  2. 
whereby  the  crown  was  limited  to  his  prefent  majefty’s 
illuftrious  houfe  ',  and  fome  new  provifions  were  added, 
at  the  fame  fortunate  era,  for  better  fecuring  our  reli¬ 
gion,  laws,  and  liberties  :  which  the  ftatute  declares^  to. 
be  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England,  according, 
to  the  ancient  dodlrine  of  the  common  law. 

SEVEN  Stars,  a  common  denomination  given  to 
the  duller  of  ftars  in  the  neck  of  the  fign  Taurus,  the 
bull }  properly  called  the  Pleiades .  They  are  fo  called, 
from  their  number  feven,  which  appear  to  the  naked 
eye,  though  fome  eyes  can  difeover  only  fix  of  them  \ 
but  by  the  aid  of  telefcopes  there  appears  to  be  a  great 
multitude  of  them. 

SEVENTH,  in  Mufc ,  an  interval  called  by  the 
Greeks  heptachordon.  See  Interval. 

SEVERANCE,  in  Law ,  the  Angling  or  fevering  two 
or  more  that  join  or  are  joined  in  the  fame  writ  or  ac¬ 
tion. 


Sethi  ana 
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Severance. 
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Severance  tion.  As  if  two  join  in  a  writ,,  de  HberlcUe  probanda , 
and  the  one  be  afterwards  nonfuited  j  here  feverance  is 
permitted,  fo  as  notwithstanding  the  nonfuit  of  the  one, 
the  other  may  feverally  proceed. 

There  is  alfo  feverance  of  the  tenants  in  affize  ;  when 
one,  two,  or  more  diffeifees  appear  upon  the  writ,  and 
not ’the  other.  And  feverance  in  debt,  where  two  exe¬ 
cutors  are  named  plaintiffs,  and  the  one  refufes  to  pro- 
fecute.  We  alfo  meet  with  feverance  of  fummons,  fe¬ 
verance  in  attaints,  &c.  An  eftate  in  joint  tenancy  may 
be  fevered  and  deftroyed  by  deftroying  any  of  its  unities. 

1.  That  of  time,  which  refpe&s  only  the  original  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  joint  eflate,  cannot  indeed  (being  now 
part)  be  affe&ed  by  any  fubfequent  tranfa&ion.  But, 

2.  The  joint-tenants  eftate  may  be  delfroyed  without  any 
alienation,  by  merely  difuniting  their  pofieflion.  3..  The 
jointure  may  be  deftroyed,  by  deftroying  the  unity  of 
title.  And^  4.  By  deftroying  the  unity  of  intereil. 

SEVERIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  with 
the  title  of  a  duchy,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Smo- 
lenfko  and  Mufcovy,  on  the  eaft  by  Vorotinfbi  and  the 
country  of  the  Coffacks,  on  the  fouth  by  the  fame, 
and  on  the  weft  by  Zernegovia.  It  is  a  country  over¬ 
run  with  woods,  and  on  the  fouth  part  is  a  foreft  of 
great  length.  Novogrodec,  or  Novogorod,  is  the  capi¬ 
tal  town. 

St  SEVERINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  Lower  Calabria,  with  an  archbifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  feated  on  a  craggy 
rock,  on  the  river  Neeto}  in  E.  Long.  17.  14.  N.  Lat. 
39.  15. 

SEVEREST),  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  Marche  of  Ancona,  with  a  bi- 
fhop’s  fee.  It  has  fine  vineyards,  and  is  feated  between 
two  bills  on  the  river  Petenza,  in  E.  Long.  13.  6. 
N.  Lat.  43.  16. 

SEVERN,  a  river  of  England  which  rifes  near 
Plimlimmon  Hill  in  Montgomeryfhire,  and  before  it 
enters  Shropshire  receives  about  30  ftreams,  and  paffes 
down  to  Laudring,  w’here  it  receives  the  Morda,  that 
flows  from  Ofweftry.  When  it  arrives  at  Monford,,  it 
receives  the  river  Mon,  paffing  on  to  Shrewfbury,  which 
it  almoft  furrounds,  then  to  Bridgeworth  ♦,  afterwards 
it  runs  through  the  fkirts  of  Staffordshire,  enters  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  and  paffes  by  Worcefter  ;  then  it  runs  to 
_  Tewkefbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon,  and  from  thence 

Gazetteer,  to  Gloucefter,  keeping  a  north-wefterly  courfe,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Briftol  Channel.  It  begins  to  be. naviga¬ 
ble  for  boats  at  Welchpool,  in  Montgomeryfhire,  and 
takes  in  feveral  other  rivers  in  its  courfe,  befides  thofe 
already  mentioned,  and  is  the  fecond  in  England \  By 
the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication  with 
the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  "3  rent,  Derwent, 
Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  includ¬ 
ing  its  windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties 
of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmore- 
land,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford, 
Worcefter,  & c.  A  canal  from  Stroud-Water,  a  branch 
of  the  Severn,  to  join  the  Thames,  was  projected  and 
executed  for  the  purpofe  of  conveying  a  tunnel  16  feet 
high  and  16  feet  wide,  under  Sapperton  Hill,  and  Hay- 
ley-Wood  (very  high  ground),  for  two  miles,  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  through  a  very  hard  rock,  which  w’as 
lined  and  arched  with  brick.  This  ftupendous  under¬ 
taking  was  completed,  and  boats  paffed  through  it  the 
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21  ft  of  May  1789.  By  this  opening,  a  communication  is 
made  between  the  river  Severn  at  Framiload  and  the  v 
Thames  near  Lechlade,  and  will  be  continued  over  the 
Thames  near  Inglefham,  into  deep  wrater  in  the  Thames 
below’  St  John-Bridge,  and  fo  to  Oxford,  &c.  and  Lon¬ 
don,  for  conveyance  of  coals,  goods,  &c.  It  is  now  na¬ 
vigable  from  the  Severn  to  Themsford,  by  way  of  Stroud, 
Cirencefter,  Cricklade,  &c.  being  filled  with  water  for 
that  purpofe  near  40  miles. 

SEVERUS,  Cornelius,  an  ancient  Latin  poet  of 
the  Auguftan  age  *,  whofe  JEtna,  together  with  a  frag¬ 
ment  De  morte  Ciceronis ,  w7ere  publiflied,  with  notes 
and  a  profe  interpretation,  by  Le  Clerc,  i2mo,  Am- 
fterdam,  1703.  They  w’ere  before  inferted  among 
the  CataleEla  Virgilii  publiflied  by  Scaliger  \  whofe 
notes,  with  others,  Le  Clerc  has  received  among  his 


Severn, 

Severus. 
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uwn. 

Severus,  Septimus ,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  has  been 
fo  much  admired  for  his  military  talents,  that  fome  have 
called  him  the  moft  warlike  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

As  a  monarch  he  was  cruel,  and  it  has  been  obferved. 
that  he  never  did  an  a&  of  humanity  or  forgave  a  fault. 

In  his  diet  he  was  temperate,  and  he  always  fhowed 
himfelf  an  open  enemy  to  pomp  and  fplendor.  He  loved 
the  appellation  of  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  even  com- 
pofed  an  hiftory  of  his  own  reign,  which  fome  have 
praifed  for  its  correCtnefs  and  veracity.  However.cruel 
Severus  may  appear  in  his  punifhments  and  in  his  re¬ 
venge,  many  have  endeavoured  to  exculpate  him,  and 
obferved  that  there  wTas  need  of  fe verity  in  an  empire 
where  the  morals  w’ere  fo  corrupted,  and  where,  no  lefg* 
than  3000  perfons  wTere  accufed  of  adultery  during  the 
fpace  of  17  years.  Of  him,  as  of  Auguftus,  fome  were- 
difpofed  to  fay,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
world  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  had  never  died.  See 
Rome.  N°  372. 

SEVE BUS'S  Wall ,  in  Britifh  topography,  the  fourth 
and  laft  barrier  ereCled  by  the  Romans  againft  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  North  Britons.-  See  the  articles  Adrian, ~ 
and  Antoninus's  Wall . 

We  learn  from  feveral  hints  in  the  Roman  hiftorians,. 
that  the  country  between  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  An-- 
toninus  continued  to  be  a  feene  of  perpetual  war  and  fub- 
je£l  of  contention  between  the  Romans-  and  Britons,-  . 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Commodus  to  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  emperor  Septimius  S  verus  in  Britain,  A.D. 
2c6.  This  laft  emperor  having  iubdued  the  Maeatae, 
and  repulfed  the  Caledonians,  determined,  to  ere£l  a: 
ftronger  and  more  impenetrable  barrier  than  any  of  the? 
former,  againft  their  future  incurfious. 

Though  neither  Dio  nor  Herodian  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  a  wall  built  by  Severus  in  Britain  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Roman  province,  yet  we  have  abundant 
evidence  from  other  writers  of  equal  authority,  that  he* 
really  built  fuch  a  wall.  “  He  fortified  Britain  (fays- 
Spartian)  with  a  wall  drawn  crofs  the  iftand  from  lea, 
to  fea  )  which  is  the  greateft  glory  of  his  reign.  After 
the  w^all  W’as  finifhed,  he  retired  to  the  next  Ration 
(York),  not  only  a  conqueror,  but  the  founder  of  an 
eternal  peace.”  To  the  lame  purpofe,  Aurelius  ViClor- 
and  Orofius,  to  fay  nothing  of  Eu tropins  and  Caffiodo- 
rus  :  u  Having  repelled  the  enemy  in  Britain,  he  for¬ 
tified  the  country,  which  wras  fuited  to  that  purpofe, 
with  a  wTall  drawn  crofs  the  ifiand  from  fea  to  fea. 

“  Severus  drew  a  great  ditch,  and  built  a  ftrong  waliy 
'  &  fortified. 
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,  Sev^ru?,_;  fortified  with  feveral  turrets,  from  fea  to  fea,  to  protect 
v  that  part  of  the  ifland  which  he  had  recovered  from 
the  yet  unconquered  nations.”  As  the  refidence  of  the 
empeior  Severus  in  Britain  was  not  quite  four  years,  it 
is  probable  that  the  two  lad  of  them  were  employed  in 
building  this  wall  \  according  to  which  account,  it  was 
begun  A.  D.  209,  and  finiftied  A.  I).  21 1. 

This,  wall  of  . Severus  was  built  nearly  on  the  fame 
tia£l  with  Hadrian’s  rampart,  at  the  didance  only  of  a 
few  paces  north.  The  length  of  this  wall,  from  Cou- 
fin’s  houfe  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne  on  the  eaft, 
to  Boulnefs  on  the  Solway  frith  on  the  well,  hath  been 
found,  from  two  actual  menfurations,  to  be  a  little  more 
than  68  Englifh  miles,  and  a  little  lefs  than  74  Roman 
miles.  To  the  north  of  the  wall  was  a  broad  and  deep 
ditch,  the  original  dimenfions  of  which  cannot  now  be 
afeertained,  only  it  feems  to  have  been  larger  than  that 
of  Hadrian.  The  wall  itfelf,  which  flood  on  the  fouth 
brink  of  the  ditch,  was  built  of  freefione,  and  where 
the  foundation  was  not  good,  it  is  built  on  piles  of 
oak  ;  the  interfaces  between  the  two  faces  of  this  wall 
is  filled  with  broad  thin  flones,  placed  not  perpendicu¬ 
larly,  but  obliquely  on  their  edges ;  the  running  mortar 
or  cement  was  then  poured  upon  them,  which,  by  its 
great  ffrength  and  tenacity,  bound  the  whole  together, 
and  made  it  firm  as  a  rock.  Eut  though  thefe  mate¬ 
rials  are  diffidently  known,  it  is  not  eafy  to  guefs  where 
they  were  procured,  for  many  parts  of  the  wall  are  at 
a  great  didance  from  any  quarry  of  freefione  ;  and, 
though  done  of  another  kind  was  within  reach,  yet  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  anywhere  ufed.  The 
height  of  this  wall  was  12  feet  befides  the  parapet,  and 
its  breadth  8  feet,  according  to  Bede,  who  lived  only 
at  a  fmall  didance  from  the  eaft  end  of  it,  and  in  whofe 
time  it  was  in  many  places  almod  quite  entire.  Such 
was  the  wall  eredted  by  the  command  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  emperor  Severus  in  the  north  of  England  ; 
and,  confidering  the  length,  breadth,  height,  and  foli- 
dity,.  it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  magnificence  and 
prodigious  labour.  But  the  wall  itfelf  was  but  a  part, 
and  not  the  mod;  extraordinary  part,  of  this  work.  The 
great  number  and  different  kinds  of  fortreffes  which 
were  built  along  the  line  of  it  for  its  defence,  and  the 
military  ways  with  which  it  was  attended,  are  ftill  more 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  and  come  now  to  be  de- 
feribed. 

The  fort  redes  which  were  ere&ed  along  the  line  of 
Severus’s  wall  for  its  defence,  were  of  three  different 
kinds,  and  three  different  degrees  of  Arena tn  ;  and 
were  called  by  three  different  Latin  words,  which  may 
be  tranflated  fatwnsy  cajlles ,  and  turrets .  Of  each  of 
thefe  in  their  order. 

.  Th zjlationcs,  Rations,  were  fo  called  from  their  {la¬ 
bility  and  the  dated  refidence  of  garrifons.  They  were 
alfo  called  cnjlra ,  which  hath  been  converted  into  cheflres , 
a  name  which  many  of  them  dill  bear.  Thefe  were  by 
far  the  larged,  ftrongeft,  and  mod  magnificent  of  the 
fortreffes  which  were  built  upon  the  wall,  and  were  de- 
figned  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  cohorts  of  troops 
which  were  placed  there  in  garrifon,  ad  from  whence 
detachments  were  fent  into  the  adjoining  cadles  and  tur¬ 
rets.  Thefe  Rations,  as  appears  from  the  -ediges  of 
them  which  are  dill  vifible,  were  not  all  exactly  of  the 
dime  figure  nor  of  the  fame  dimenfions ;  fome  of  them 
being  exaftly  fquares,  and  others  oblong,  and  fome  of 
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than  others.  Thefe  variations  were  Severn.. 

no  doubt  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  fixation  and  - * - 

other  crrcumflances.  The  Rations  were  fortified  with 
deep  ditches  and  thong  walls,  the  wall  itfelf  coinciding 
with  and  forming  the  north  wall  of  each  Ration.  With- 
m  the  Rations  were  lodgings  for  the  officers  and  foldiers 
in  garrnon  ;  the  imalleit  of  them  being  fufficient  to  con¬ 
tain  a  cohort,  or  600  men.  Without  the  walls  of  each 
Ration  was  a  town,  inhabited  by  labourers,  artificers, 
and  others,  both  Romans  and  Britons,  who  chofe  to 
dwell  UI1der  the  protection  of  thefe  fortreffes.  The  num- 
ber  Ql  the  Rations  upon  the  wall  was  exaftly  1  8  :  and 
!  they  had  been  Placed  at  equal  diRances,  the  interval 
between  every  two  of  them  would  have  been  four  miles 
and  a  few  paces  :  but  the  intervention  of  rivers,  marRies 
and  mountains  ;  the  conveniency  of  fixations  for 
ltrength,  profpeCl,  and  water;  and  many  other  circum- . 
ltances  to  us  unknown,  determined  them  to  place  thefe- 
Rations  at  unequal  diRances.  The  fituation  which  was 
always  chofenby  the  Romans,  both  here  and  everywhere 
elfe  in  Britain  where  they  could  obtain  it,  was  the  gen¬ 
tle  declivity  of  a  lull,  near  a  river,  and  facing  the  me- 
ridian  fun.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  the  far  area  ted 
part  of  the  Rations  on  this  wall.  In  general,  we  mav 
obferve,  that  the  Rations  Rood  thickcfl  near  the  two 
ends  and  in  the  middle,  probably  becaufe  the  danger  of 
invafion  was  greatefl  in  thefe  places.  But  the  reader 
will  -orm  a  clearer  idea  of  the  number  of  thefe  Rations 
their  Latin  and  EngliRi  names,  their  fituation  and  di- 
Rance  from  one  another,  by  impeding  the  following 
table,  than  we  can  give  him  with  equal  brevity  in  any 
other  way.  I  he  firR  column  contains  the  number  of 
the  Ration,  reckoning  from  eaR  to  weR  ;  the  fecond 
contains  its  Latin,  and  the  third  its  Englifh  name  ;  and 
the  three  lafl  its  diflance  from  the  next  Ration  to  the 
w  eR  cf  it,  in  miles,  furlongs,  and  chains. 


! 

N°  Latin  Name. 

Englifh  Name. 

i 

jSegcdunum 

Coufin’s-houfe 

2 

Pons  ./Elii 

Newcaftle 

3 

Condercum 

Benwell  hill 

4 

Vindobala 

Rutcheder 

5 

Hunnum 

Halton-chefters 

6 

Cilurnum 

Wal  wi  ck  -chefte  rs 

7 

Proeolitia 

Carrawbiugh 

8 

Borcovicus 

Houfedeeds 

9 

Vindolana 

Liule-chefters 

10 

TEfica 

Great-chefters 

1 1 

Magna 

Can  voran 

r  2 

Amboglana 

Burdofwald 

T3 

Petriana 

Cambeck 

1 4 

Aballaba 

Watchcrofs 

15 

Conga  vat  a 

Stanwix 

16 

AxelodunumjBrugh 

n 

GabrofentumiBrumbrugh 

18 

Tunnocelum 

Boulnefs 

Length  of  the  wall 

M. 

F. 

j 

ic- 

3 

5 

ii 

2 

0 

9 

6 

6 

'  5 

7 

0 

3i 

5 

1 

7 

3 

1 

8 

4 

5 

3i 

1 

3 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

1 

6i 

2 

6 

0 

6 

2 

8 

2 

6 

6 

5 

1 

9 

3 

3 

4f 

4 

0 

9 

3 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

68 

3 

3 

The  cq/lella ,  or  caRles,  were  the  fecond  kind  of  for¬ 
tifications  which  were  built  along  the  line  of  this  wall 
for  its  defence.  Thefe  caftles  were  neither  fo  large  nor 

drong 
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Severn*,  ftrong  as  the  Nations,  but  much  more  numerous,  bein'-*- 
'  no  fewer  than  81.  The  fhape  and  dimenuons  of  the 
caftles,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  of  many  of  them 
which  are  ftill  viable,  were  ex  aft  fquares  of  66  feet  every 
way.  They  were  fortified  on  every  fide  with  thick  and 
lofty  walls,  but  without  any  ditch,  except  on  the  north 
fide  5  on  which  the  wall  ilfelf,  railed  much  above  its 
ufual  height,  with  the  ditch  attending  it,  formed  the 
fortification.  The  cattles  were  fituated  in  the  intervals 
between  the  Nations,  at  the  diftance  of  about  feven  fur¬ 
longs  from  each  oilier  \  though  particular  circurailances 
fornetimes  occafioned  a  little  variation.  In  thefc  cables 
guards  were  conflantly  kept  by  a  competent  number  of 
men  detached  from  the  neareft  Nations. 

I’lie  fur  res,  or  turrets,  were  the  third  and  Lift  kind 
of  fortifications  on  the  wall.  Thcfe  were  ftill  much 
fmaller  than  the  cullies,  and  formed  only  a  fijyare  of 
about  i  2  feet,  Handing  out  of  the  wall  on  its  fouth 
fide.  Being  fo  final],  they  are  more  entirely  ruined 
than  the  ltations  and  caftles,  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  difeover  their  exaft  number.  They  flood  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  the  caftles ;  and  from  the  faint  veftiges 
O  a  few  of  them,  it  is  conjeftured  that  there  were  four 
of  them  between  every  two  caftles,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  300  yards  from  one  another.  According  to  this 
conjecture,  the  number  of  the  turrets  amounted  to  324. 
They  were  defined  for  watch-towers  and  places  for 
fen  tin  els,  who,  Deing  within  hearing  of  one  another, 
could  convey  an  alarm  or  piece  of  intelligence  to  all 
parts  of  the  wall  in  a  very  little  time. 

Such  were  the  ftations,  caftles,  and  turrets,  on  the 
wall  of  Severus  ;  and  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops 
was  conflantly  quartered  in  them  for  its  defence. 
The  ufual  complement  allowed  for  this  fervice  was  as 
follows  ; 


J.  Twelve  cohorts  of  foot,  confifting  of  600 
men  each, 

2.  One  cohort  of  mariners  in  the  ftation  at  Boul- 

nefs,  - 

3.  One  detachment  of  Moors,  probably  equal  to 

a  cohort,  - 

4.  Four  alae  or  wings  of  horfe,  confifting,  at  the 

loweft  computation,  of  400  each, 


7200 

600 

600 

1600 


10,000 


For  the  conveniency  of  marching  thefe  troops  from 
one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  with  the  greater  eafe 
and  expedition,  on  any  fervice,  it  was  attended  with  two 
military  ways,  paved  with  fquare  ftones,  in  the  mod  fo- 
hd  and  beautiful  manner.  One  of  thefe  ways  was  fmall¬ 
er,  and  the  other  larger.  The  fmaller  military  way  run 
dofe  along  the  fouth  fide  of  the  wall,  from  turret  to 
turret,,  and  caftle  to  caftle,  for  the  ufe  of  the  foldiers  in 
relieving  their  guards  and  centinels,  and  fuch  fervices. 
7  he  larger  way  did  not  keep  fo  near  the  wall,  nor 
touch  at  the  turrets  or  caftles,  but  purfued  the  moft  di- 
reft  courfe  from  one  ftation  to  another,  and  was  design¬ 
ed  for  the  conveniency  of  marching  larger  bodies  of 
troops. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  we  cannot  gratify  the  read¬ 
er’s  curiofity,  by  informing  him  by  what  particular  bo¬ 
dies  of  Roman  troops  the  feveral  parts  of  this  great  work 
were  executed  j  as  we  were  enabled  to  do'  with  regard 
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to  the;  vyall  of  Antoninus  Pius  from  inferiptions.  For  Severus. 
though  it  is  probable  that  there  were  ftones  with  inferip-  — y— 
tions  of  the  fame  kind,  mentioning  the  feveral  bodies  of 
troops,  and  the  quantity  of  work  performed  by  each  of 
them,  originally  mferted  in  the  face  of  this  wall,  yet 
none  of  them  are  now  to  be  found.  There  have  Indeed 
been  uncovered,  in  or  near  the  ruins  of  this  wall  a 
great  number  of  fmall  fquare  ftones,  with  very  ftiort, 
and  generally  imperfect,  inferiptions  upon  them  ;  men¬ 
tioning  particular  legions,  cohorts,  and  centuries ;  but 
without  direftly  afferting  that  they  had  built  any  part 
of  the  wall,  or  naming  any  number  of  paces.  Of  thefe 
inlcriptions,  the  reader  may  fee  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  among  the  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  in- 
fcriptions  in  Mr  Horfley’s  Britannia  Romana.  As  the 
ftones  on  which  thefe  inscriptions  are  cut  are  of  the  fame 
ftiape  and  fize  with  the  other  facing-ftones  of  this  wall, 
it  is  almoft  certain  that  they  have  been  originally  placed 
111  the  face  of  it.  It  is  equally  certain,  from  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  thefe  inferiptions,  that  they  were  all  intended  to 
intimate  fome  one  thing,  and  nothing  fo  probable  as 
that .  t^e  adjacent  wall  was  built  by  the  troops  mention¬ 
ed  in  them.  This  was,  perhaps,  fo  well  underftood, 
that  it  was  not  thought  lieceffary  to  be  expreffed  ,  and 
the  diftance  of  thefe  inferiptions  from  one  another  lhow- 
ed  the  quantity  of  work  performed.  If  this  was  really 
the  cafe,,  we  know  in  general,  that  this  great  work  was 
executed  by  the  fceond  and  fixth  legions,  thefe  being 
the  only  legions  mentioned  in  thefe  inferiptions.  Nov? 
if  this  prodigious  wall,  with  all  its  appendages  of  ditches, 
ftations,  caftles,  turrets,  and  military  ways,'  was  execu¬ 
ted  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  by  two  legions  only,  which, 
when  moft  complete,  made  no  more  than  1  2,000  men, 
how  greatly  muft  we  admire  the  (kill,  the  induftry, 
and  excellent  difeipline  of  the  Roman  foldiers,  who  were 
not  only  the  valiant  guardians  of  the  empire  in  times  of 
war,  but  its  moft  adtive  and  ufeful  members  in  times  of 
peace  ? 

7  his  wall  of  Severus,  and  its  fortreffes,  proved  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Roman  territories  for  near 
2co  years.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  Roman  empire  being  a  {faulted  on  all  Tides, 
and  the  bulk  of  their  forces  withdrawn  from  Britain* 
the  Maeatce  and  Caledonians,  now  called  Scots  and  Pifls, 
became  more  daring ;  and  fome  of  them  breaking  through 
the  wall,  and  others  failing  round  the  ends  of  it,  they 
carried  their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  Provincial 
Britain.  Thefe  invaders  were  indeed  feveral  times  re^ 
pulled  after  this  by  the  Roman  legions  fent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Britons.  The  laft  of  thefe  legions,  under  the 
command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna,  having,  with  the  aftift- 
ance  of  the  Britons,  thoroughly  repaired  the  breaches  of 
Severus’s  wall  and  its  fortreifes,  and  exhorted  the  Bri¬ 
tons  to  make  a  brave  defence,  took  their  final  farewell 
of  Britain.  It  foon  appeared,  that  the  ftrongeft  walls- 
and  ramparts  arc  no  fecurity  to  an  undifeiplined  and  daf- 
tardly  rabble,  as  the  unhappy  Britons  then  were.  The 
Scots  and  Pifls  met  with  little  refiftance  in  breaking 
through  the  wall,  while  the  towns  and  caftles  wTere 
tamely  abandoned  to  their  deftru&ive  rage.  In  many 
places  they  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  it  might 
prove  no  obftru&ion  to  their  future  inroads. — From  this 
time  no  attempts  were  ever  made  to  repair  this  noble 
work.  Its  beauty  and  grandeur  procured  it  no  refpeft 
in  the  dark  and  taftelefs  ages  which  fucceeded.  It  be¬ 
came 
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■Sevigne.  came  the  common  quarry  for  more  than  a  thoufand 

1 - » - '  y  ears j  out  of  which  all  the  towns  and  villages  around 

were  built ;  and  is  now  fo  entirely  ruined,  that  the  pe¬ 
netrating  eyes  of  the  moll  poring  and  patient  antiqua¬ 
rian  can  hardly  trace  its  vanilhing  foundations. 

SEVIGNE',  Marik  de  Rabutin,  Marquise  de, 
a  French  lady,  was  born  in  1626.  When  only  a  year 
old  (he  loft  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  the  defcent  of 
the  Englilh  on  the  ifle  of  Rhe,  where  he  commanded  a 
company  of  volunteers.  In  1644  (lie  married  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Sevigne,  who  was  (lain  in  a  duel  by  the  cheva¬ 
lier  d’Albret,  in  1651.  She  had  by  him  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  to  the  education  of  whom  fhe  afterwards  re- 
ligioufly  devoted  herfelf.  Her  daughter  was  married 
in  1669  to  the  count  of  Grignan,  who  conduced  her 
to  Provence.  Madame  de  Sevigne  confoled  herfelf  by 
writing  frequent  letters  to  her  daughter.  She  fell  at 
laft  the  viftim  to  her  maternal  tendernefs.  In  one  of 
her  vifits  to  Grignan,  (he  fatigued  herfelf  fo  much,  du¬ 
ring  the  licknefs  of  her  daughter,  that  (he  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  which  carried  her  off  on .  the  1 4th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  1696.  We  have  two  portraits  of  Madame  de 
Sevigne  j  the  one  by  the  compte  de  Buffi,  the  other  by 
Madame  de  la  Fayette.  The  firft  exhibits  her  defefts ; 
the  fecond  her  excellencies.  Buffi  defcnbes  her  as  a 
lively  gay  coquette,  a  lover  of  flattery,  fond  of  titles,  ho¬ 
nour,  and  diftinaion  :  M.  de  la  Fayette  as  a  woman 
of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  as  poffeffed  of  a  noble  foul,  form¬ 
ed  for  difpenfmg  benefits,  incapable  of  debafing  herfelf 
by  avarice,  and  bleffed  with  a  generous,  obliging,  and 
faithful  heart.  Both  thefe  portraits  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure  juft.  That  fhe  was  vain-glorious,  appears  evident 
from  her  own  letters,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
hibit  undoubted  proofs  of  her  virtue  and  goodnefs  of 
heart. 

This  illuftrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all  the  wits 
of  her  age.  It  is  laid  that  (lie  decided  the.  famous  de¬ 
pute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau  concerning  the  pre¬ 
ference  of  the  ancients  to  the  moderns,  thus,.  “  The  an¬ 
cients  are  the  fined,  and  we  are  the  prettied.  She 
left  behind  her  a  molt  valuable  colleftion  of  letters,  the 
belt  edition  of  which  is  that  of  1775,  in  8  vols  i2mo. 

Steele  He  “  Thefe  letters  (fays  Voltaire)  are  filled  with  anecdotes, 

Louis  XI V-  wr;tten  with  freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  animated 

tom.ii.  ftyle.  are  an  excellent  criticifm  on  fludied  letters  of 
wit,  and  ftill  more  on  thofe  fiflitious  letters  which  aim 
at  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  by  a  recital  of  falfe  fentiments 
and  feigned  adventures  to  an  imaginary  correfpondent.” 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  a  proper  feleaion  had  been 
made  of  thefe  letters.  It  is  difficult  to  read  eight  vo¬ 
lumes  of  letters,  which,  though  inimitably  written,  pre- 
fent  frequent  repetitions,  and  are  often  filled  with  trifles. 
What  makes  them  in  general  perhaps  fo  interefting  is, 
that  they  are  in  part  hiftorical.  They  may  be  looked 
on  as  a  relation  of  the  manners,  the  ton,  the  genius,  the 
falhions,  the  etiquette,  which  reigned,  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  They  contain  many  curious  anecdotes  no¬ 
where  elfe  to  be  found  :  But  thefe  excellencies  would 
be  (till  more  ftriking,  were  they  fometimes  (tripped  of 
that  multitude  of  domeftic  affairs  and  minute  incidents 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  died  with  the  mother  and 
the  daughter.  A  volume  entitled  Sevigmana  was  pub- 
lifted  at  Paris  in  1756,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
collection  of  the  fine  fentiments,  literary  and  hiftorical 
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Seville. 


anecdotes,  and  moral  apophthegms,  fcattered  throughout 
thefe  letteis. 

SEVILLE,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Spain, 

{lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  the.  midd 
of  a  rich,  and  to  the  eye  a  boundlefs,  plain  ;  in  W. 

Long.  50  5',  N.  Lat.  370  20'.  This  city  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  gave  it 
the  name  of  llifpalis .  When  it  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  it  was  called  Julia  ;  and  at  lad,  after  a 
variety  of  corruptions,  was  called  Sebilla  or  Sevilla ; 
both  of  which  names  are  retained  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
Romans  embellillied  it  with  many  magnificent  edifices ; 
of  which  fcarce  any  veflige  now  remains.  The  Gothic 
kings  for  fome  time  made  it  their  refidence  :  but  in 
procefs  of  time  they  removed  their  court  to  Toledo  *, 
and  Seville  was  taken  by  dorm  foon  after  the  vi&ory 
obtained  at  Xeres  over  the  Gothic  king  Rodrigo. — 

In  1027,  Seville  became  an  independent  monarchy; 
but  was  conquered  70  years  afterwards  by  Yufef  Al- 
moravides,  an  African  prince.  At  lad  it  was  taken 
by  Ferdinand  III.  after  a  year’s  fiege ;  and  300,000 
Moors  were  then  obliged  to  leave  the  place.  Not- 
withdanding  this  prodigious  emigration,  Seville  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  foon  after  it 
was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  many  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  Seville  arri¬ 
ved  at  its  utmod  pitch  of  grandeur  a  little  after  the  did 
co very  of  America,  the  reafon  of  which  was,  that  all  the 
valuable  produ&ions  of  the  Wed  Indies  were  carried 
thither.  Its  court  was  then  the  mod  fplendid  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  but  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  all  this  grandeur 
difappeared,  owing  to  the  impediments  in  navigating  the 
Guadalquiver.  The  fuperior  excellence  of  the  port  of 
Cadiz  induced  government  to  order  the  galeons  to  be 
dationed  there  in  time  to  come. 

Seville  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  furround^d  by  a 
wall  about  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  con¬ 
taining  176  towers.  The  ditch  in  many  places  is  filled 
up.  The  dreets  of  Seville  are  crooked  and  dirty,  and 
mod  of  them  fo  narrow  that  two  carriages  can  fcarcely 
pafs  one  another  abread. 

Seville  is  faid  to  contain  80,268  fouls,  and  is  divi¬ 
ded  into  30  parifhes.  It  has  84  convents,  with  24  hof- 
pitals. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  this  city  the  cathedral  is  the  Townfenc 
mod  magnificent.  Its  dimenfions  are  420  feet  in  length,  Travels, 
263  in  breadth  within  the  walls,  and  126  feet  in  height,  vol.  ii. 

It  has  nine  doors,  80  altars,  at  which.  500  maffes  are 
daily  celebrated,  and  80  windows  of  painted  glafs,  each 
of  which  cod  1000  ducats.  At  one  angle  dands  a 
tower  of  Moorifh  workmanfhip  350  feet  high.  On  the 
top  of  it  is  the  giralda,  or  large  brazen  image,  which, 
with  its  palm  branch,  weighs  near  one  ton  and  a  half, 
yet  turns  as  a  weather-cock  with  the  flighted  variation 
of  the  wind.  The  whole  work  is  brick  and  mortar. 

The  paflage  to  the  top  is  an  inclined  plane,  which  winds 
about  in  the  infide  in  the  manner  of  a  fpiral  daircafe, 
fo  eafy  of  afcent  that  a  horfe  might  . trot  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top  ;  at  the  fame  time  it  is  fo  wide  that  two 
horfemen  may  ride  abread.  What  appears  very  unac¬ 
countable,  the  folid  mafonry  in  the  upper  half  is  juft  as 
thick  again  as  that  in  the  lower,  though  on  the  outfide 
the  tower  is  all  the  way  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Swinburne,  this  cathedral  is  inferior  to 
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Seville.  York  minder.  Its  treafures  are  inettimable ;  one  altar 
v  '  with  all  its  ornaments  is  folid  ftlver  j  of  the  fame  metal 
are  the  images  or  St  Ifidore  and  St  Leander,  which  are 
as  large  as  the  life  *,  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  hoft  more 
than  four  yards  high,  adorned  with  48  columns.  Be¬ 
fore  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  the  tomb  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Clmdopher  Columbus*,  the  difcoverer  of  Ame- 
Hca.  His  monument  confitts  of  one  Hone  only,  on 
winch  thefe  words  are  infcribed,  A  Cnflelia  y  Arragon 
oiro  mundo  dio  Colon;  that  is,  “  T<*  Caftile  and  Arra¬ 
gon  Columbus  gave  another  world  :”  an  infcription 
bmple  and  exprettive,  the  juttnefs  of  which  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  thofe  who  have  read  the  adventures  of 
this  illuttrious  but  unfortunate  man.  The  cathedral  was 
begun  by  Don  Sancho  the  Brave,  about  the  clofe  of  the 
13th  century,  and  finiihed  by  John  II.  about  an  hundred 
years  after.  To  the  cathedral  belongs  a  library  of 
20,000  volumes,  colk£ed  by  Hernando  the  fon  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  ;  but,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  Span  birds,  it  has 
fcarcely  received  any  addition  fmee  the  de&th  of  the 
founder.  1  he  organ  in  this  cathedral  is  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  piece  of  mechanifm  f.  “  I  was  much  pic?: fed  (fays 
Mr  l  ovvnfend  in  his  interefling  travels)  with  the  con- 
ttru61ion  of  a  new  organ,  containing  1^300  pipes,  with 
1 10  flops,  which  latter,  as  the  builder  told  me, 'is  50 
more  than  are  in  the  famous  one  of  Haeriem  ;  yet,  fo 
ample  are  the  bellows,  that  when  flretched  they  fupply 
the  full  organ  15  minutes.  .  The  mode  of  filling  them 
with  air  is  lingular  ;  for,  inflead  of  working  with  his 
hands,  a  man  walks  backwards  and  forwards  along  an 
inclined  plane  of  about  15  feet  in  length,  which  is  ba¬ 
lanced  in  the  middle  on  its  axis ;  under  each  end  is  a 
pair  of  bellows,  of  about  fix  feet  by  three  and  a  half. 
Thefe  communicate  with  five  other  pairs  united  by  a 
bar  ;  and  the  latter  are  fo  contrived,  that  when  they  are 
in  danger  of  being  overftrained,  a  valve  is  lifted  up,  and 
gives  them  relief.  Patting  10  times  along  the  inclined 
plane  fills  all  thefe  veffels.” 

.  J Canos  de  Carmonc,  or  great  aqueduct  of  Se¬ 
ville,  is  reckoned  by  the  hittorians  of  this  city  one  of 
the  moft  wonderful  works  of  antiquity.  Mr  Swinburne, 
however,  remarks,  that 'it  is  ugly,  crooked,  the  arches 
unequal,  and  the  architecture  negle&ed.  The  conduit 
is  fo  leaky,  that  a  rivulet  is  formed  by  the  watte  water. 
Neverthelefs,  it  ttill  conveys  to  the  city  an  ample  flip- 
ply  of  water  fufficient  to  turn  feveral  mills,  and  to  give 
almott  every  houfe  in  town  the  benefit  of  it. 

Many  of  the  convents  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  their  architecture  ;  but  in  Seville  the  eye  covets  only 
pictures,  of  which  there  is  a  wonderful  profnfion.  Among 
tnefe  are  the  works  of  the  famous  painter  Murillo,  with 
many  others  umverfally  admired.  ' 

the  convent  of  the  Francifcans  contains  13  cloitters, 
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down  fend  vilited  them,  they  amounted  erdy  to  140. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  thefe,  who  are  all  fed  on 
chanty,  is  about  4000 1.  fteiling.  “  In  the  principal 
cloifler  (fays  the  fame  intelligent  traveller),  which  is 
entirely  inclofcd  by  a  multitude  of  little  chapels,  are  re- 
prefented,  in  14  pictures,  each  called  a  Ration ,  all  the 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


fufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  Thefe  are  fo  arranged  as 
to  mark  given  diftances  by  walking  round  the  cloifter ' 
fiom  the  firtt  to  the  fecond,  and  fo  in  order  to  the  rett. 
Over  them  is  mentioned  the  number  of  tteps  taken  by 
our  Lord  between  the  feveral  incidents  of  his  pattion  in 
his  way  to  Calvary  5  and  thefe  precifely  are  the  paces 
meafured  for  the  penifents  in  their  progrefs  from  one 
ttation  to  another.  Over  one  is  the  following  inferip- 
tion  :  ‘  This  ttation  confitts  of  1087  tteps.  KCre  the 
b Idled  Redeemer  fell  a  fecond  time  under  the  weight  of 
his  crofs,  and  here  is  to  be  gained  the  indulgence  of 
feven  years  and  forty  quarantines.  Mental  prayer,  the 
Paternofler,  and  the  Ave  Maria.’  This  may  ferve  as 
an  example  for  the  reft.” 

The  principal  manufacture  of  Seville  is  fnuff.  Mr 
Town  fend,  who  paid,  particular  attention  to  it,  informs 
us,  that  the  building  in  which  it  is  carried  on  is  elegant 
and  fimple  in  its  form,  and  is  about  600  feet  by  480, 
and  rot  lefs  than  6o  feet  in  height,  with  four  regular 
fronts,  inclofing  2S  quadrangles.  It  cott  37,000,000  of 
reals,  or  about  370,000k  At  prefent  (1787),  no  more 
than  1700  workmen  are  employed,  and  100  horfes  or 
mules ;  but  formerly  3000  men  were  engaged,  and  near 
400  horfes.  This,  falling  off  is  attributed  by  Mr  Swin¬ 
burne  to  a  practice  which  the  dire&ors  followed,  of 
adulterating  the  tobacco  with  the  red  earth  of  Ahna- 
zarron.  When  Mr  Townfend  vilited  this  manufa&ure, 
they  had  changed  their  fyftem.  From  the  year  1-780* 
he  informs  us,  the  annual  fale  of  tobacco  from  Brazil 
has  been  1,500,000  pounds,  purchafed  from  the  Portu- 
guefe  at  three  reals  a  pound  ;  and  of  fnuff  from  the  pro* 
duce  of  their  own  colonies  i,6co,ooo  pounds,  bettde 
cigars  (a)  to  a  very  confiderable  amount.  They  have 
iymg  by  them  more  than  5,000,000  pounds  of  fnuff  un¬ 
fold  \  but.  as  it  will  not  fuffer  by  age,  they  are  not  un- 
eafy  at  this  accumulation.  Belides  the  peculiar  kind  of 
fnuff  with  which  Spain  was  accuttomed  to  fupply  the 
market,  they  have  lately  introduced  the  manufacture  of 
rappee.  In  this  branch  alone  are  employed  220  perfons, 
old  and  young,  with  16  mules. 

“  All  the  workmen  (continues  Mr  Townfend)  depofit 
their  cloaks  at  the  door  ;  and  when  they  go  out  are  fo 
ttriCtly  examined,  that  they  have  little  chance  of  being 
able  to  conceal  tobacco  ;  yet  they  fometimes  venture  to 
hide  it  about  their  perfons.  An  officer  and  a  guard  is 
always  attending  to  take  delinquents  into  cuftody  5  and 
that  they  may  prevent  refittance,  no  workman  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  with  a  knife.  Were  it  not  for  this  pre¬ 
caution,  the  corjfequence  of  a  dete&ion  might  be  fatal. 
The  whole  bufinefs  is  conduced  by  a  director,  with  a 
lalary  of  40,000  reals  a-year,  and  54  fuperior  officers, 
a  flitted  by  as  many  fubordinate  to  them.  For  grinding 
their  fnuff,  they  have  40  mills,  each  confiding  of  a  done 
roller,  moved  by  a  large  horfe  or  mule,  with  the  traces 
fattened  to  a  beam  cf  eight  feet  in  length,  in  the  angle 
of  45  degrees,  confequently  lofing  precifely  half  his 
force.” 

Before  Mr  Townfend  left  Seville,  according  to  his 
ufiml  practice,  which  was  truly  laudable,  he  enquired 
into  the  prices  of  labour  and  provifions.  As  a  piece  of 
C  c  curious 


(a)  Thefe  are  little  rolls  of  tobacco  which  the  Spaniards  fmoke  without  a  pipe. 
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curious  and  ufeful  information,  and  as  an  example  to  the  laws 
other  travellers,  we  prefent  them  to  our  readers.  They 
are  as  follows  : 


Day-labourers  4^  reals,  about  L.  o  C  10] 

Carpenters  from  7  to  1 1  - 

Joiners,  if  good  work¬ 
men,  24  - or  049 

Weavers,  if  good  workmen,  1 5  reals, 

about  030 

Bread,  for  3  lb.  of  16  oz.  16  quar¬ 
tos,  or  o 

- .  fometimes  28  quartos,  or  o 

Beef,  30  quartos  for  32  oz.  per  lb.  about  o 
Mutton,  38  do.  do.  o 

Kid,  24  do.  O 

Pork  from  36  to  42  quartos,  do.  ^  ° 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


4t 

li 
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The  price  of  wheat  has  at  different  periods  been  very 
remarkable.  In  1652,  it  fold  at  the  rate  of  15s.  3^d. 
the  buOiel  ;  and  in  1657,  n  low  as  IS-  4id-  Per 

bufhel,  reckoning  the.  fanega  at  109^  lb.  and  the  bulhel 
at  70. 

SEVUM  MINER  ALE,  mineral  tallow  *,  a  fubdance 
fomewhat  refembling  tallow,  found  on  the  fea-coads  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  burns  with  a  blue  dame, 
and  fmell  of  gveafe,  leaving  a  black  vifcid  matter  which 
cannot  eafily  be  confumed.  It  is  extremely  light  ;  be- 
in^  only  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  0.770;  wffiereas  tal¬ 
low  is  not  lefs  than  0.969.  It  is  partly  foluble  in  high¬ 
ly  recti  lied  fpivit  of  wine  ;  but  entirely  fo  in  expreffed 
oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the  rocky 
parts  of  Perfia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be  mixed  with 
petroleum.  Dr  Herman  of  Straflmrg  mentions  a  fpring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  which  contains  a  fub- 
dance  of  this  fort  diffufed  through  it,  feparating,  and 
capable  of  being  collected  on  ebullition. — A  fat  mineral 
matter  refembling  butter  or  tallow  has  lately  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  peat  in  Lancalhire.  See  Peat. 

SEWAURY,  a  Hindoo  word  ufed  in  Bengal,  and 
dignifying  the  train  of  attendants  that  accompany  a  na¬ 
bob  or  great  man. 

SEWER,  in  the  Houferwld ,  an  officer  who  arranged 
on  the  table  the  didies  of  a  king  or  nobleman. 

Sewer  is  alfo  a  paffage  or  gutter  made  to  carry  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  fea  or  a  river,  whereby  to  preferve  the  land, 
See.  from  inundations  and  other  annoyances. 

Court  of  Commiffioners  of  SEWERS  in  England ,  a  tem¬ 
porary  tribunal,  ereCted  by  virtue  of  a  commidion  un¬ 
der  the  great  feal ;  which  formerly  ufed  to  be  granted 
pro  re  nata  at  the  pleafure  of  the  crown,  but  now  at 
the  diferetion  and  nomination  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
lord  treafurer,  and  chief  jndice*,  purfuant  to  the  llatute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  Their  jurifdIClion  is  to  overlook 
the  repairs  of  fea-banks  and  fea-walls,  and  the  cleanfmg 
of  rivers,  public  dreams,  ditches,  and  other  conduits, 
whereby  any  waters  are  carried  off;  and  is  confined  to 
fuch  county  or  particular  didriCI  as  the  commidion  diall 
exprefsly  name.  The  commiffioners  are  a  court  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  may  due  and  imprifon  for  contempts  *?  and  in 
the  execution  of  their  duty  may  proceed  by  jury,  or  up¬ 
on  their  own  view,  and  may  take  older  for  the  removal 
of  any  annoyances,  or  the  fafeguard  and  confervation  of 
the  fewers  within  their  commifficn,  either  according  to 
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nd  cudoms  of  Romney- marfli,  or  otberwife  at  Sewer, 
their  own  diferetion.  They  may  alfo  affefs  fuch  rates  ;  v"~~" 

or  fcots  upon  the  owners  of  lands  within  their  dilirift  as 
they  diall  judge  neceffary  :  and  if  any  perfon  refufes  to 
pay  them,  the  commiffioners  may  levy  the  fame  by  di~ 
drefs  of  his  goods  and  chattels  ;  or  they  may,  by  datute 
23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  fell  his  freehold  lands  (and  by  the 
7  Ann.  c.  10.  his  copyhold  alfo),  in  order  to  pay  fuch 
fcots  or  affeffments.  But  their  conduct  is  under  the 
controul  of  the  court  of  KingVbench,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  punilh  any  illegal  or  tyrannical  proceedings. 

And  yet  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  (8th  Nov.  1616.), 
the  privy-council  took  upon  them  to  order,  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  or  complaint  ffiould  be  profecuted  againd  the  com- 
miffioners  unlefs  befoie  that  board  ;  and  committed  fe- 
veral  to  prifon  who  had  brought  fuch  a&ions  at  common 
law,  till  they  diould  releafe  the  fame  :  and  one  of  the 
reafons  for  difeharging  Sir  Edward  Coke  from  his  effiee- 
of  lord  chief-judice,  wras  for  countenancing  thofe  legal 
proceedings.  The  pretence  for  thefe  arbitrary  meafures 
was  no  other  than  the  tyi ant’s  plea  of  the  neceffitij  of 
unlimited  powers  in  works  of  evident  utility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  “  the  fupreme  reafon  above  all  reafons,  which  is  the 
falvation  of  the  king’s  lands  and  people.”  But  now  it 
is  clearly  held,  that  this  (as  well  as  all  other  inferior 
jurifdiclion)  is  fubje£l  to  the  diferetionary  coercion  of 
his  majedy’s  court  of  King’s-bench. 

Common  SEJVERS ,  in  Rome,  were  executed  at  a  great  Fergvfon*s 
expence.  It  was  propofed  that  they  fliould  be  of  ludi- 
cient  dimenfions  to  admit  a  waggon  loaded  with  hay.  ^  °f^% 
When  thefe  common  fewers  came  to  be  obdrucled,  or 
out  of  repair,  under  the  republic,  the  cenfors  contract¬ 
ed  to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  or  ,  about  193,000!.  for 
clearing  and  repairing  them.  They  were  again  in  dif- 
repair  at  the  accedion  of  Auguftus  Csefar,  and  the  re¬ 
indating  them  is  mentioned  among  the  great  works  of 
Agrippa.  He  is  faid  to  have  turned  the  courfe  of 
feven  rivers  into  thefe  fubterraneous  paffages,  to  have 
made  them  navigable,  and  to  have  actually  paffed  in 
barges  under  the  dreets  knd  buildings  of  Rome.  Thefe 
works  are  dill  fuppofed  to  remain  ;  but  as  they  exceed 
the  power  and  refources  of  the  prefent  city  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  they  are  quite  concealed,  except  at  one  or  two 
places.  They  were  in  the  inidft  of  the  Roman  great- 
nefs,  and  dill  are,  reckoned  among  the  vronders  of  the 
world  ;  and  yet  they  are  faid  to  have  been  works  of  the 
elder  Tarquin,  a  prince  vvhofe  territory  did  not  extend, 
in  any  direction,  above  16  miles  ;  and,  on  this  fuppofn 
tlon,  they  mud  have  been  made  to  accommodate  a  city 
that  was  calculated  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  cattle, 
herdfmen,  and  banditti.  Rude  nations  fometimes  execute 
works  of  great  magnificence,  as  fortreffes  and  temples, 
for  the  purpofes  of  war  and  fuperdition  5  but  feldom 
palaces,  and  dill  more  feldom  works  of  mere  convenience 
and  cleanlinefs,  in  which  for  the  mod  part  they  are  long 
defe&ive.  It  is  not  un  reafon  able,  therefore,  to  quefticn 
the  authority  of  tradition  in  refpeCi  to  this  fingular  mo¬ 
nument  of  antiquity,  which  fo  greatly  exceeds  what  the 
bed  accommodated  city  of  modern  Europe  could  un¬ 
dertake  for  its  own  conveniency.  And  as  thofe  works 
are  dill  entire,  and  may  continue  lo  for  thoufands  of 
years,  it  may  be  fufpe&ed  that  they  were  even  prior  to 
the  fettlemcnt  of  Rorr.idus,  and  may  have  been  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  more  ancient  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the 
followers  of  Romulus  fettled,  as  the  Arabs  now  but  cr 

encamp. 
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S?wer,  encamp  on  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Balbeck.  Livy 
Sex  owns,  that  the  common  fewers  were  not  accommodated 
""V  J  to  the  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  laid  out  in  his  time  3  they 
were  carried  in  directions  acrofs  the  fheets,  and  paffed 
under  buildings  of  the  greateil  antiquity,  i  his  derange¬ 
ment  indeed  he  imputes  to  the  baity  rebuilding  of  the 
city  after  its  deftrudtion  by  the  Gauls  3  but  hade,.  it  is 
probable,  would  have  determined  the  people  to  build  on 
their  old  foundations,  or  at  lead  not  to  change  them  fo 
much  as  to  crofs  the  dire&ion  of  former  flrcets.  ^ 

SEX,  the  property  by  which  any  animal  is  male  or 
female. 

Lavater  has  drawn  tire  following  chara&erifiic  di- 
flinclions  between  the  male  and  female  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

“  The  primary  matter  of  which  women  are  conftitu- 
ted  appears  to  be  move  flexible,  irritable,  and  elaftic, 
than  that  of  man.  They  are  formed  to  maternal  mild- 
hefs  and'affeflion  3  all  their  organs  are  tender,  yielding, 
eafily  wounded,  ferfible,  and  receptible.  Among  a 
thoufand  females  there  is  fcarctly  one  without  the  ge¬ 
neric  feminine  figns  3  the  flexible,  the  circular,  and  the 
irritable. 

“  They  are  the  counterpart  of  man,  taken  out  of 
man,  to  be  fubjeft  to  man  3  to  comfort  him  like  angels, 
and  to  lighten  his  cares.  ‘  She  {hall  be  faved  in  child- 
bearing,  if  they  continue  in  faith,  and  charity,  and  holi- 
nefs,  with  fob r iet y”  (1  Tim.  ii.  15.).  This  tendernefs, 
this  fen  Ability,  this  light  texture  of  their  fibres  and  or¬ 
gans,  this  volatility  of  feeling,  render  them  fo  eafy  to 
conduft  and  to  tempt  j  fo  ready  of  fubmiftion  to  the 
enterprife  and  power  wof  the  man  3  but  more  powerful 
through  the  aid  ot  their  charms  than  man  with  all  his 
flrength.  The  man  was  not  firfl  tempted,  but  the  wo¬ 
man,  afterward  the  man  by  the  woman.  And,  not  on¬ 
ly  eafy  to  be  tempted,  (he  is  capable  of  being  formed 
to  the  pureft,  nobieft,  mod  feraphic  virtue  3  to  every 
thing  which  can  deferve  praife  or  affedlion.  Highly 
fenfible  of  purity,  beauty,  and  fymmetry,  fhe  does  not 
always  take  time  to  refleft  on  internal  life,  internal  death, 
internal  corruption.  4  The  woman  faw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  plcafant  to  the  eyes, 
and  a  tree  to  be  defiled  to  make  one  wife,  and  fhe  took 
of  the  fruit  thereof.’  (Gen.  hi.  6.). 

“  'Fhe  female  thinks  not  profoundly  3  profound  thought 
is  the  power  of  the  man.  Women  feel  more.  Senfibi- 
litv  is  the  power  of  woman.  They  often  rule  more  ef¬ 
fectually,  more  fovereignly,  than  man.  hey  rule  with 
tender  looks,  tears,  and  fighs  ;  but  not  with  paffion  and 
threats  ;  for  if,  or  when,  they  fo  rule,  they  are  no  longer 
women,  but  abortions.  They  are  capable  of  the  fweeteft 
fenfibiiity,  the  mod  profound  emotion,  the  utmofl  humi¬ 
lity,  and  the  excefs  of  enthufiafm.  In  their  countenance 
are  the  figns  of  fanflity  and  inviolability,  which  every 
feeling  man  honours,  and  the  effedls  of  which  are  often 
miraculous.  Therefore,  by  the  irritability  of  their  nerves, 
their  incapacity  for  deep  inquiry  and  firm  decifion,  they 
may  eafily  from  their  extreme  fenfibiiity  become  the 
moft  irreclaimable,  the  mod  rapturous  enthufiafts.  I  heir 
love,  ftrong  and  rooted  as  it  is,  is  very  changeable  3  their 
hatred  almoil  incurable,  and  only  to  be  effaced  by  con¬ 
tinued  and  artful  flattery.  Men  are  moft  profound  3 
women  are  more  fublime. 

44  Men  moil  embrace  the  whole 3  women  remark  in¬ 
dividually,  and  take  more  delight  in  feie Cling  the  mi- 
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nutice  which  form  the  whole.  Man  hears  the  burfting 
thunder,  views  the  deflruClive  bolt  with  ferene  afpedt,  L 
and  flands  erecl  amidft  the  fearful  majefty  of  the  dream¬ 
ing  clouds.  Woman  trembles  at  the  lightning,  and  the 
voice  of  diflant  thunder  3  and  fhrinks  into  herfelf  or 
finks  into  the  arms  of  man.  Man  receives  a  ray  of  light 
Angle,  woman  delights  to  view  it  through  a  prifin  in  all 
its  dazzling  colours.  She  contemplates  the  rainbow  as 
the  promife  of  peace  3  he  extends  his  inquiring  eye  over 
the  whole  horizon.  Woman  laughs,  man  fmiles  3  wo¬ 
man  weeps,  man  remains  filent.  Woman  is  in  anguifa 
when  man  weeps,  and  in  defpair  when  man  is  in  anguifh  3 

.  Man  without 


yet  has  fhe  often  more  faith  than 
religion,  is  a  difeafed  creature,  who  would  perfuade  him- 
felf  he  is  well,  and  needs  not  a  phyfician  3  but  woman 
without  religion,  is  raging  and  monfhous.  A  woman 
with  a  beard  is  not  fo  difgufting  as  a  woman  who  ads 
the  freethinker  j  her  fex  is  formed  to  piety  and  religion  3 
to  them  Chrift  firfl  appeared  3  but  he  was  obliged  to 
prevent  them  from  too  ardently,  and  too  haflily,  ern* 
bracing  him  :  4  Touch  me  not.’  They  are  prompt  to 
receive  and  feize  novelty,  and  become  its  enthufiafts. 

The  whole  world  is  forgotten  in  the  emotion  caufed  by 
the  prefence  and  proximity  of  him  they  love.  They 
fink  into  the  moil  incurable  melancholy,  as  they  alfo 
rife  to  the  moll  enraptured  heights. 

“  Male  fenfation  is  more  imagination,  female  more 
heart.  When  communicative,  they  are  more  communi¬ 
cative  than  man  j  when  fecret,  more  fecret.  In  gene¬ 
ral  they  are  more  patient,  long-fiiffering,  credulous,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  modeft.  Woman  is  not  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build.  She  is  the  gold,  filver,  precious. Hones, 
wood,  hay,  flubble  (1  Cor.  iii.  1  2.)  3  the  materials  for 
building  on  the  male  foundation.  She  is  the  leaven,  or 
more  expreftively  the  oil  to  the  vinegar  of  man  :  the  fe- 
cond  part  of  the  book  of  man. 

44  Man  fingiy  is  but  half  man  3  at  lead  but  half  hu¬ 
man  3  a  king  without  a  kingdom.  Woman,  who  feels 
properly  what  (lie  is,  whether  ftill  or  in  motion,  refts 
upon  the  man  3  nor  is  man  what  he  may  and  ought  to 
be,  but  in  conjunction  with  woman  3  therefore,  4  it  is 
not  good  that  man  fliould  be  alone,  but  that  he  fhouJd 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife,  and 
they  two  (hall  be  one  flefli.” 

They  differ  alfo  in  their  exterior  form  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

44  Man  is  the  moft  firm  3  woman  the  moft  flexible. 

Man  is  the  ftraighteft  j  woman  the  moft  bending.  Man 
Hands  ftedfaft  :  woman  gently  retreats.  Man  furveys 
and  obferves  j  woman  glances  and  feels.  Man  is  fe- 
rious  woman  is  gay.  Man  is  the  tailed  and  broadeft  3 
woman  the  fm alieft  and  weakeft.  Man  is  rough  and 
hard  3  woman  fmooth  and  foft.  Man  is. brown  3  wo¬ 
rn  n  is  fair.  Man  is  wrinkly  3  woman  is  not.  The 
hair  of  man  is  more  ftrong  and  fliort  j  of  woman  more 
long  and  pliant  -  The  eyebrows  of  man  are  compreffed  3 
of  woman  lefs  frowning.  Man  has  moft  convex  lines  3 
woman  moft  concave.  Man  has  moft  llraight  lines  ; 
woman  moil  curved.  The  countenance  of  man  taken 
in  profile  is  more  feldom  perpendicular  than  that  of  the 
woman.  Man  is  moft  angular  3  woman  moft  round.” 

In  determining  the  comparative  merit  of  the  two  Fit%of- 
fexes,  it  is  no  derogation  from  female  excellency  that  home's 
differs  in  kind  from  that  which  diftinguifties  the  male^  et" 
part  of  our  fpecies :  and  if,  in  general,  it  fhould  be 
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fou.xl  (whit  upon  an  impartial  inquiry  will  nioft  cer- 
~  tamly  be  found)  that  women  fail  up  their  appointed 
cncle  of  adlion  with  greater  regularity  than  men,  the 
claim  of  preference  cannot  jufily  be  decided  in  our  fa¬ 
vour.  In  the  prudential  and  economical  parts  of  life, 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  rile  far  above  us  :  and  if  true 
fortitude  of  mind  is  belt  dileovered  by  a  cheerful  rtfig- 
nalion  to  l be  meafures  of  Providence,  we  finll  not  find 
leafon,  perhaps,  to  claim  that  moil  lingular  of  the  hu¬ 
man  virtues  as  our  peculiar  privilege.  There  are  num¬ 
bers  of  the  other  fex  w  ho,  from  the  natural  delicacy  of 
their  conllitution,  pafs  through  one  continued  feene  of 
fullering  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves,  with  a  firm- 
nefs  of  refolution  that  would  deferve  fo  many  fiatues  to 
be  ere  fled  to  their  memories,  if  heroifm  were  not  efieem- 
ed  more  by  the  fplendor  than  the  merit  of  adlions. 

But  whatever  real  difference  there  may  be  between 
the  moral  or  intellcflual  powers  of  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  mind,  Nature  does  not  feem  to  have  marked  the 
diltin&ion  fo  ilrongly  as  our  vanity  is  willing  to  ima¬ 
gine  ;  and  after  all,  perhaps,  education  will  be  found  to 
conflitute  the  principal  fuperiority.  It  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  at  leaf!,  that  in  this  article  we  have  eveiy  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  fofter  fex  that  art  and  indudry  can 
poffjbiy  fecure  to  us.  The  mod  animating  examples 
of  Gi  eece  and  Rome  are  fet  before  us,  as  early  as  we 
are  capable  of  any  obfervation  ;  and  the  nobleff  compo¬ 
sitions  of  the  ancients  are  given  into  our  hands  almoft 
as  foon  as  we  have  drength  to  hold  them  5  while  the 
employments  of  the  other  fex,  at  the  fame  period  of 
life,  are  generally  the  reverie  of  every  thing  that  can 
open  and  enlarge  their  minds,  or  fill  them  with  jud  and 
rational  notions.  The  truth  of  it  is,  female  education 
is  fo  much  worfe  than  none,  as  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
mind  to  its  natural  and  uninfiru&ed  fuggedions,  than 
to  lead  it  into  falfe  purfuits,  and  contradl  its  views,  by 
turning  them  upon  the  lowed  and  mod  trilling  objedls. 
We  feem,  indeed,  by  the  manner  in  which  we  differ  the 
youth  of  that  fex  to  be  trained,  to  confider  women 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Mahometan  do&ors, 
and  treat  them  as  if  we  believed  they  had  no  fouls  :  why 
elfe  are  they 

v  Bred  only,  and  completed  to  the  tade 
Of  luftful  appetence,  to  dug,  to  dance, 

To  dreis,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

This  ft  range  neglecR  of  cultivating  the  female  mind 
can  hardly  be  allowed  as  good  policy,  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  how  much  the  intered  of  fociety  is  concerned  in 
the  re&itude  of  their  underdandings.  That  feafon  of 
every  man’s  life  which  is  mod  fufceptible  of  the  firong- 
ed  impreffioos,  is  neceflarily  under  female  direction  ;  as 
there  are  few  indances,  perhaps,  in  which  that  fex  is 
not  one  of  the  fecret  fprings  which  regulates  the  mod 
important  movements  of  private  or  public  tranfs&ions. 
What  Cato  obferves  of  his  countrymen  is  in  one  refpeft 
true  of  every  nation  under  the  fun  :  “  The  Romans 
(faid  he)  govern  the  world,  but  it  is  the  women  that 
govern  the  Romans.” 

If  it  be  true  then  (as  true  beyond  all  perad venture  it 
is)  that  female  influence  is  thus  extenfive,  nothin^  cer¬ 
tainly  can  be  of  more  importance  than  to  give  it  a  pro¬ 
per  tendency,  by  the  affidance  of  a  Well-dire&ed  edu¬ 
cation.  Far  are  we  from  recommending  any  attempts 
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to  render  women  learned  5  yet  furely  ft  is  neceffary  they  Sex 
Should  be  railed  above  ignorance.  Such  a  general  tine-  l\ 
tore  of  the  mod  ufeful  Iciences  as  may  ferve  to  free  the  Sm5us* 
mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  and  give  it  a  reliih  for  the  ~V 
rational  exercile  of  its  powers,  might  very  judly  enter 
into  a  plan  of  female  erudition.  That  lex  might  be 
taught  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  reflections  into  a  pro¬ 
per  and  advantageous  channel,  without  any  danger  of 
rendering  them  too  elevated  for  the  feminine  duties  of 
life.  In  a  word,  they  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  defign- 
ed  by  Providence  for  ufe  as  well  as  (how,  and  trained 
up,  not  only  as  women,  but  as  rational  creatuies, 

SEX  of  Bees .  See  B  ee. 

Sex  of  P/ants,  See  Botany  Index. 

SEXAGENARY,  fomething  relating  to  the  num¬ 
ber  fixty  :  thus  fexagenary  or  fexagefimal  arithmetic  is 
a  method  of  computation  proceeding  by  fixtics }  fuch  is 
tnat  ufed  in  tire  divifion  of  a  degree  into  fixty  minutes, 
of  the  minute  into  fixty  feconds,  of  the  fecond  into  fixty 
thirds,  &c.  Alfo  fexagenary  tables  are  tables  of  pro¬ 
portional  parts,  Ihowing  the  product  of  two  fexagenaries 
that  are  to  be  multiplied,  or  the  quotient  of  the  two 
that  are  to  be  divided. 

SEXAGESIMA,  the  fecond  Sunday  before  Lent,- 
or  the  next  to  Shrove-Sunday }  I o  called  as  being  about 
the  60th  day  before  Ealier. 

SEXAGESIMALS,  or  SEXAGESIMAL  FraBions , 
fractions  whole  denominators  proceed  in  a  lexagecuple 
ratio  5  that  is,  a  prime,  or  the  firff  minute  ;  a  le- 

cond  rz  o  \  a  third  =  tt^ooo*  Anciently,  there 
were  no  other  than  fexagefimais  uied  in  afironomy  j  and 
they  are  full  retained  in  many  cafes,  though  decimal 
arithmetic  begins  to  grow  in  dfe  now  in  agronomical 
calculations.  In  theie  fradfions,  which  fome  call  rflro - 
nomical fraBions,  the  denominator  being  always  60,  or 
a  multiple  thereof,  is  ufually  omitted,  and  the  numera¬ 
tor  only  written  down  ;  thus  40,  59/  32",  5 o'",  16 
is  to  be  read,  4  degrees,  59  minutes,  32  feconds,  ,50 
thirds,  1 6  fourths,  See. 

^  SEXTANS,  Sextant,  a  fix th  part  of  certain  things. 

The  Romans  having  divided  their  as  into  1  2  ounces' "or 
uncia,  the  fixth  part  of  that,  or  two  ounces,  was  the 
fextans. — Sextans  was  alfo  a  meafure  which  contained 
two  ounces  of  liquor,  or  two  cyathi. 

Sextans,  in  IJlronomy ,  a  confiellation  of  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  made  by  Helvelius  out  of  unformed 
Ears.  In  Hevelius’s  catalogue  it  contains  1 1,  but  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue  41  liars. 

SEXTANT,  in  Mathematics ,  denotes  the  fixth  part 
of  a  circle,  or  an  arch  comprehending  60  degrees. 

The  word  fextatit  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an 
afhonomical  inilrument  made  like  a  quadrant,  except¬ 
ing  that  its  limb  only  comprehends  60  degrees.  The 
ufe  and  application  of  the  fextant  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  quadrant.  See  Quadrant  ;  and  Navigation, 
p.  699,  &c. 

SEXTILE,  Sextilis,  the  pofition  or  afped  of  two 
planets  when  at  60  degrees  difiance,  or  at  the  diftance 
of  two  figns  from  one  another.  It  is  marked  thus  (*). 

See  Aspect. 

SEXTIUS,  Quintus,  a  Pythagorean  philofopher, 
flourilhed  in  the  time  of  Augufius.  He  feemed  formed 
to  rife  in  the  republic  ;  but  he  Ihrur  k  from  civil  ho¬ 
nours,  and  declined  accepting  the  rank  of  fenator  when 
it  was  offered  him  by  Julius  Caffar,  that  he  might  have 
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time  to  apply  to  philofophy*  It  appears  that  he  wished 
to  eftablifli  a  fchool  at  Rome,  and  that  his  tenets,  though 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  doftrines  of  Pythagoras,  in  fomc 
particulars  refembled  thofe  of  the  Stoics. 

lie  foon  found  himfelf  involved  in  many  difficulties* 
His  laws  were  tinftured.  with  great  feverity  *,  and  in  an 
early  period  of  this  eftablifhment,  he  found  his  mind  fo 
harailed,  and  the  harflmefs  of  the  doftrines  which  Lv 
wi.hed  to  eftablifh  fo  repnlfive  to  his  feelings,  that  he 
had  nearly  worked  himfelf  up  to  fuch  an  height  of  def- 
peration  as  to  refolve  on  putting  a  period  to  his  ex¬ 
igence. 

.  fchool  of  Sextius  were  Fabianus,  Sotion,  Fla- 

viatius,  Crafiitius,  and  Celllis.  Of  his  works  only  a 
few  fragments^  remain  $  and  whether  any  of  them  form- 
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ed  a  part  of  the  work  which  Seneca  admired  fo  much, 
cannot  now  be  determined.  ^Some  of  his  maxims  are 
valuable.  He  recommended  an  examination  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  or  the  day  to  his  fcholars  when  they  retired  to 
red  ;  he  taught,  that  the  road  to  heaven  (ad  ajlra)  was 
by  frugality,  temperance,  and  fortitude.  He  uied  to 
recommend  holding  a  looking  glafs  before  perfons  difor- 
dered  with  paffion.  He  enjoined  his  fcholars  to  abrtain 
from  animal  food. 

SEXTON,  a  church-officer,  thus  called  by  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Latin  facrijia,  or  S  exon  figerftone,  which  de¬ 
notes  the  fame.  His  office  is  to  take  care  of  the  veffiels, 
veflmenls,  &c.  belonging  to  the  church  *,  and  to  attend 
tne  minider,  church- warden,  &c.  at  church.  He  is 
tifually  chofcn  by  the  parfon  only.  Sextons,  as  well  as 
paiidi  cleiks,  aie  regarded  by  the  common  law  as  per¬ 
sons  who  have  freehold  in  their  offices  ;  and,  therefore 
though  they  may  be  puniffied,  yet  they  cannot  be  de¬ 
prived,  by  ecclefiaftical  cenfures. 

Ihe  office  of  fexton  in  the  pope’s  chapel  Is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  order  of  the  hermits  of  St  Auguftine. 
He  is  generally  a  bifliop,  though  fometimes  the  pope 
only  gives  a  bishopric,  in  partibus ,  to  him  on  whom  he 
confers  the  port.  He  takes  the  title  of  Prefett  of  the 
Pope's  Sacri/iy,  and  has  the  keeping  the  veffels  of  gold 
arid  diver,  the  relics,  &c.  When  the  pope  fays  mafs, 
the  fexton  always  t  a  lies  the  bread  and- wine  fir  ft.  If  R 
be  in  private  he  fays  mafs,  his  holinefs,  of  two  wafers 
gives  him  one  to  eat  ;  and,  if  in  public,  the  cardinal) 
wno  a  (Tilts  the  pope  in  quality  of  deacon,  of  three  wa- 
fers,  gives  him  one  to  eat.  When  the  pope  is  defperately 
fieg  he  adinmiltcrs  to  him  ihe  facrament  of  extreme 
Undlion,  &c.  and  enters  the  conclave  in  quality  of  firft 
conclavirt. 

I  ne  office  of  a  fexton  in  Sweden  is  fometimes  lingu¬ 
lar.  .  During  M.  Outhier’s  flay  at  Stockholm  in  1736 
be  viiited  the  church  of  St  Clara,  and  during  divine  fer- 
vice  he  obferved  a  fexton  going  about  with  a  long  rod 
waking  thofe  perfons  who  had  fallen  afleep. 

7  SEX  1  [J PL E,  in  Mafic ,  denotes  a  mixed  fort  of  tri- 
pie,  which  is  beaten  in  double  time. 

SEX  r US  Empiricus,  a  famous  Pyrrhonian  philo¬ 
sopher^  lived  in  the  fecond  century,  under  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  the  Debonair.  He  was  a  pbyfician  of  the 
left  of  the  Empirics,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the 
preceptors  of  Antoninus  the  philofopher.  There  are 
fiill  extant  his  Pyrrhonian  Inrtitutions,  and  a  large  work 
agamrt  the  mathematicians,  Sc c.  The  bert  edition  of 
xtus  Empiricus,  is  that  of  Fabricius  in  Greek  and  La, 
Un,  printed  at  Leipfic  in  1718,  folio. 
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who  have  eitabliffied  the  claifes  of  plants  upon  the  dif-  u 
ferences  of  the  fexes  and  parts  of  fruftification  in  plants, ,  Sforza* 
according  to  the  modern  method }  as  LinnEeus,  &c.  ^ 

SEZAWUL,  a  Hindoo  word,  ufed  in  Bengal  to 
express  an  officer  employed  at  a  monthly  falary  to  col- 
left:  the  revenues. 

SFORZA,  James,  was  the  founder  of  the  illurtri- 
ous  houfe  of  Sforza,  which  afted  fo  confpicuous  a  part  in 
Italy  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  which  gave  fix 
dukes  to  Milan,  and  centrafted  alliances  with  almort  eve¬ 
ry  fovereign  in  Europe.  James  Sforza  was  bom  on  the 
28th  of  May  1369,  at  Catignola,  a  fmall  town  in  Italy, 
lying  between  Imola  and  Faenza.  His  father  was  a 
day  labourer,  or,  according  to  Commines,  a  flioemaker. 

A  company  .  of  foldiers  happening  one  day  to  pafs 


^  lu  pais 

through  Catignola,  he  was  leized  with  the  defire  of  ac¬ 
companying  them  to  the  wars.  “  I  will  go  (faid  he  to 
himfelf),  and  dart  my  hatch'd  againft  that  tree,  and  if 
it  dick  fart  in  the  wood,  I  will  immediately  become  a 
foldier.”  The  hatchet  accordingly  duck  fart,  and  our 
adventurer  enlifted j  and  becaufe,  fays  the  Abbe  de  Choifi, 
he  had  thrown  the  axe  with  all  his  force,  he  affirmed  the 
name  of  oforza  \  for  his  true  name  was  Giacomuzzo.  or 
James  Attend ulo.  He  rofe  rapidly  in  the  army,  and 
foon  became  commander  of  7000  men.  He  defended 
the  caule  of  Jane  II.  queen  of  Naples  for  many  years, 
and  was  made  conrtable  of  her  kingdom.  He  was  cre¬ 
ated  Count  of  Catignola  by  Pope  John  XXII.  by  way 
of  paying  a  debt  of  14000  ducats  which  the  church  of 
Rome  owed  him.  His  exploits  became  every  day  more 
i  Hurt  nous  :  He  obliged  Alphonfo  king  of  Arragon  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Naples g  and  reduced  feveral  places 
that  bad  revolted  in  Abruzzo  and  Le  Labour  ;  but  while 
in  purfuit  of  his  enemie<>  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  the  river  Aterno  on  the  3d  January  1424,  at  the 
age  of  54  years.  Iiis  heroic  qualities,  and  the  continual 
wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
forming  an  attachment  to  the  fair  fex.  In  his  youth  he 
fell  m  love  with  a  woman  called  Lucia  Tre%ana ,  whom 
he  married  after  Ihe  had  born  him  feveral  children.  He. 
married  afterwards  Antoinette  Salembini,  who  brought 
him  feveral  excellent  eftates  ;  fhe  bore  him  Bofio  Sfor- 
compte  of  Santa-Flor,  a  warrior  and  governor  of 
Orvieita  for  Pope  Martin  V.  His  third  wife  was  Ca-, 
tbarme  Alopo,  filler  of  Rodolpho,  grand  chamberlain  to 
the  fovereign  of  Naples.  His  laft  wife,  for  he  was  four 
times  married,  was  P^Iary  Marzana,  daughter  to  the 
duke  of  Seda.  She  bore  him  Charles  Sforza,  who  was 
general  of  the  order  of  Auguflines,  and.  archbiihop  of 
Milan. 

Sfgrza,  Francis ,  the  fon  of  James  Sforza  by 
Lucia  Trezana,  was  born  in  1401,  and  trained  up  by. 
his  father  to  the  profeffton  of  arms.  At  the  age  of 
23  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Braccio,  who  difputed 
with  him  the  paflage  of  the  Aterno.  In  this  aftion 
his  father  was  drowned,  and  Francis,  though  illegiti¬ 
mate,  fucceeded  him*  He  fought  fuccefsfully  againrt 
the  Spaniards,  and  contributed  a  great  deal  both  towards 
raffing  the  fiege  of  Naples,  and  to  the  vi ft ory  which 
was  gained  ever  the  troops  cf  Braccio  near  Aquila  in 
1425,  where  that  general  was  killed.  After  the  death 
of  Queen  Jane,  .in  1435,  he  efpoufed  the  intererts  of 
the  duke,  of  Anjou,  to  whom  fhe  had  left  her  crown, 
and  by  his  courage  and  abilities  ably  fupported  that  un-, 

fortunate 


fortunate  prince.  He  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral 
places  in  Ancona,  from  which  he  was  driven  by  Pope 
Eugenius  IV.  who  defeated  and  excommunicated  him  ; 
buthe  foon  re-eftabliihed  his  affairs  by  a  victory .  His  le- 
putation  was  now  fo  great,  that  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Florentines,  chofe  him  for  their  general  againft 
the  duke  of  Milan.  Sfoiza  had  already  conduced  Ve¬ 
netian  armies  againtt  that  prince,  though  he  had  efpou- 
fed  his  daughter.  I  he  duke  dying  nt  1447?  the  inna- 
bitants  of  "Milan  invited  Sforza,  his  fon-in-law,  to  lead 
them  again  It  that  duke.  But,  after  fomc  exertions  in 
their  favour,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  themfelves,  laid 
fiege  to  Milan,  and  obliged  them  to  receive  him  as 
duke,  notwithftanding  the  rights  of  Charles  duke  of  Or¬ 
leans,  the  fon  of  Valentine  of  Milan.  In  1464*  Louis 
NT.  who  hated  Orleans,  gave  up  to  Sforza  the  rights 
which  the  crown  of  France  had  over  Genoa,  and  even 
put  into  his  hands  Savona,  a  town  belonging  to  that  re¬ 
public.  The  duke  of  Milan  foon  after  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  1466,  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  was  willing  to  fell  his  blood  to  the 
bett  purchnfer,  and  who  was  not.  too  fcrupulous  an  ob- 
ferver  of  his  word.  His  fecond  wife^  was  Blanche 
Marie,  natural  daughter  of  Philip  Marie  duke  of  Mi¬ 
lan.  She  bore  him  Galeas  Marie,  and  Ludovic  Mane, 
dukes  of  Milan,  Philip  Marie  count  of  Pavia,  Sforza 
Marie  duke  of  Bari,  Afcagne  Marie  In  (hop  of  Pavia 
and  Cremona,  and  a  cardinal.  He  was  taken  prifoner 
by  the  troops  of  Louis  XII.  and  confined  for  fome  time 
in  the  tower  of  Bourges.  He  was  a  cunning  man,  and 
deceived  Cardinal  d’Amboife  when  that  prelate  afpired 
at  the  papacy.  His  daughters  were  Hyppouta,  married 
to  Alphonfo  of  Arragon,  afterwards  king. of  Naples; 
and  Elizabeth,  married  to  William  marquis  of  i^ont-  paper 


Shadow,  in  Perfpcttive,  the  appearance  of  an  opaque 
body,  and  a  luminous  one,  whole  rays  diverge  (*.  gr.  a 
candle,  lamp,  &c.),  being  given;  to  find  the  jtitt  ap¬ 
pearance  ot  the  ihadow,  according  to  tne  laws  ot  pei- 
fne&ive.  The  method  is  this  :  From  the  luminous  bo¬ 
dy?  which  is  here  confidcred  as  a  point,  lee  fall  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  pedpe£tive  plane  or  table  ;  i.  e.  find 
ihe  appearance  of  a  point  upon  which  a  perpendicular, 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  luminary,  falls  on  the  per- 
fpe&ive  plane ;  and  from  the  feveral  angles,  or  railed 
points  of  the  body,  let  full  perpendiculars  to  tne  plane. 
Thefe  points,  whereon  the  perpendiculars  fall,  connect 
by  right  lines,  with  the  point  upon  which  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  let  fall  from  the  luminary  falls;  and  continue 
the  lines  to  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  luminary.  Laltly, 
through  the  raifed  points  draw  lines  through  the  centre 
of  the  luminary,  interfering  the  former  ;  ihe  points  01 
interfeftton  are  the  terms  or  bounds  of  the  Ihadow. 

SHADOWS,  Coloured,  a  curious  phenomenon  in 
optics,  which  was  obferved  by  Profeffor  Scherlfer  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  an  d  afterwards  by  Count  Hum  ford,  who  made  the 
difcoveiy  while  profecuting.  his  experiments  on  light. . 

4t  Defirous,”  fays  the  count,  “  of  comparing  the  in- 
tenfity  of  the  light  of  a  clear  blue  fky  by  day  with  that 
of  a  common  wax  candle*  I  darkened  my  room,  and 
letting  the  day-light  from  the  north,  coming  through  a 
hole  near  the  "top  of  the  window-ihutter,  fall  at  an  an¬ 
gle  of  about  70°  upon  a  (beet  of  very  fine  white  paper,  I 
placed  a  burning  wax  candle  in  fuch  a  pofition  that  its 
rays  fell  upon  the  fame  paper,  and,  as  near  as  I  could 
guefs,  in  the  line  of  refleftion  of  the  rays  of  day-light 
from  without  ;  when,  interpofing  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  before  the  centre  of  the 


Shadow, 

Shadows. 


and  at  the  di fiance  of  about 


inches  from  its 


ferrat.  He  had  befides  feveral  natural  children. 

SHACK,  in  ancient  cuftoms,  a  liberty  of  winter- 
pafturage.  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suiiolk,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has  (hack,  i.  e.  a  liberty  . of  feeding 
his  fheep  at  pleafnre  in  his  tenants  lands  during  the  fix 
winter  months.  In  Norfolk,  fliack  alfo  extends  to  the 
common  for  hogs,  in  all  men’s  grounds,  from  the  end  of 
harvett  till  feed-time.  Whence  Lo  go  a-Jhack ,  is  to  reed 

at  large.  ,  ...... 

SHACKLES,  aboard  a  flap,  are  thofe  oblong  iron 
rings,  bigger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  with  which 
the& ports  are  Hint  fatt,  by  thrufting  the  wooden  bar  of 
the  port  through  them.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  or  {hackles 
to  lift  the  hatches  up  with,  of  a  like  figure,  but  fmaller. 
They  are  fattened  at  the  corners  of  the  hatches. 

SHAD,  a  fpecies  of  Clupea.  See  Ichthyology  In¬ 
dex,  r  .  c 

SH4DD0CK,  a  fpecies  of  Citrus,  the  iruit  ot 
which  is  of  a  very  large  fize,  and  of  a  very  grateful 
tafte.  In  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  eaten  after  dinner  to 
give  a  zett  to  the  wine.  ... 

SHADOW,  in  Optics ,  a  privation  or  diminution  of 
light  by  the  internofition  of  an  opaque  body  ;  or  it  is 
a  plane  Where  the  light  is  either  altogether  obdrufled, 
or  greatly  weakened,  by '  the  interpofition  of  »ome 
opaque  body  between  it  and  the  luminary. 

Shadow,  in  Painting,  an  imitation  of  a  real  Ihadow, 
effeaed  bv  gradually  heightening  and  darkening  the  co¬ 
lours  of  fuch  figures  as  by  their  difpofitions  cannot  re¬ 
ceive  any  direft  rays  from  the  luminary  that  is  fuppofed 
Xo  enlighten  the  pieqe. 


furface,  I  was  much  iurprifed  to  find  that  the  two  fha- 
dows  projefted  by  the  cylinder  upon  the  paper,  m- 
ftead  of  being  merely  (hades  without  colour,  as  I  ex- 
pefled  ;  the  one  of  them,  that  which,  correfponding 
with  the  beam  of  day  light,  was  illuminated  by  the  can¬ 
dle,  was  yellow  ;  while  the  other,  correfponding  to  the 
light  of  the  candle,  and  confequently  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  heavens,  was  of  the  moft  beautiful  blue  that 
it"s  poflible  to  imagine.  This  appearance,  which  was  not 
only  unexpefted,  but  was  really  in  itfelf  in  the  higheft 
degree  ftriking  and  beautiful,  I  found  upon  repeated 
trials,  and  after  varying  the  experiment  in  every  way  I 
could  think  of,  to  be  fo  perfefily  permanent,  that  it  is 
abfolutely  impoffible  to  produce  two  fliadows  at  the 
fame  time,  from  the  fame  body,  the  one  anfwering  to  a 
beam  of  day-light,  and  the  other  to  the  light  of  a  can¬ 
dle  or  lamp,  without  thofe  (hadows  being  coloured,  the 
one  yellow,  and  the  oilier  blue. 

6i  If  the  candle  be  brought  nearer  to  the  paper,  tn- 
blue  (liadow  will  become  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  the  yel¬ 
low  Ihadow  will  gradually  grow  fainter ;  but  if  it  be  re¬ 
moved  farther  of?',  the  yellow  (hade  will  become  of  a 
deeper  colour,  and  the  blue  lhade  will  become  fainter  ; 
and  the  candle  remaining  ftntionary  in  tne  fame  place,  the 
fame  varieties  in  the  ft  length  of  the  lints  of  the  colour¬ 
ed  fliadows  may  he  produced  merely  by  opening  the 
window-ihutter  a  little  more  or  lefs,  and  rendering  the 
illumination  of  the  paper,  by  the  light  from  without, 
flronper  or  w’caker.  By  either  of  thefe  means,  the  co¬ 
loured  fliadows  may  be  made  to  Pafs  through  all  the  gra¬ 
dations  of  (hade,  from  the  dc-epeft  to  the  lighted,  and 
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Shadows  vice  verfa  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amufmg  to  fee  fhadows 
llr  thus  glowing  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  pared  and 
,  Sh^[ras\  mod  intenfe  prifmatic  colours,  then  pading  fuddenly 
through  all  the  varieties  of  diade,  preferving  in  all  the 
mod  perfect  purity  of  tint,  growing  dronger  and  taint- 
*  Phil.  er,  and  vanidiing  and  returning,  at  command*.” 

7 ran/.  The  count  is  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  caufes  of  the 

I75?4*  colours  of  thefe  lhadows  arife  from  the  different  qualities 

of  the  light  by  which  they  are  illuminated  ;  but  he  does 
not  think  it  fo  evident  how  they  are  produced.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  faid,  however,  that  all  the  phenomena  of  co¬ 
loured  diadows  which  the  count  enumerates  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  theory  of  Profeffor  Scherffer. 

SHADWELL,  Thomas,  defeended  of  an  ancient 
family  in  Stafforddiire,  was  born  in  1640,  and  educated 
at  Caius  college,  Cambridge.  He  then  was  placed  in 
the  Middle  Temple  to  Rudy  the  laws  ;  where  having 
[pent  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad.  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  mod  celebrated 
perfons  of  wit  in  that  age.  He  applied  himfelf  chiefly 
to  dramatic  writing,  in  which  he  had  great  fuccefs  ;  and 
upon  the  revolution  was  made  poet  laureat  and  hido- 
riographer  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  in  the 
room  of  Mr  Dryden.  Thefe  employments  he  enjoyed  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1692.  Befide  his  drama¬ 
tic  writings,  he  compofed  feveral  other  pieces  of  poetry  ; 
the  chief  of  which  are  his  congratulatory  poem  on  the 
prince  of  Orange’s  coming  to  England  ;  another  on 
() ueen  Mary  ;  his  trandation  of  Juvenal’s  10th  fatire, 
Sc.  Mr  Dryden  treats  him  with  great  contempt,  in 
Ins  fatire  called  Mac-F/ecno.  The  belt  judges  of  that 
age,  however,  gave  their  tedirnony  in  favour  of  his  co¬ 
medies  ;  which  have  in  them  fine  drokes  of  humour  5 
the  characters  are  often  original,  itrcngly  marked,  and 
well  fudained.  An  edition  of  his  works,  with  fome 
account  of  his  life  and  writings  prefixed,  was  publiflred 
in  17  20,  in  4  vols  8vo. 

SHAFRAS,  or  Suffras,  Gregory  Savarof,  an 
Armenian  merchant,  remarkable  only  as  the  perfon  who 
fold  the  large  and  celebrated  diamond  which  is  now  fet 
in  the  imperial  feeptre  of  Ruflia.  Shah  Nadir,  an  Indian 
prince,  Lad  two  principal  diamonds  in  his  throne,  one  of 
them  denominated  the  Sun  cf  the  Sea s  and  the  other  the 
Moon  of  the  Mountain .  When  that  prince  was  affaflinat- 
cd,  many  precious  ornaments  belonging  to  the  crown  were 
pillaged,  and  privately  difpofed  of  by  the  foidiers  who 
fhared  the  plunder.  See  Diamond,  under  Minera¬ 
logy,  where  the  account  given  of  this  diamond  is 
fomewhat  different.  - 

Shafras,  who  was  called  Miliionfhik  at  Aftracan,  then 
had  his  ’refidence  at  Baffora,  with  two  of  his  brothers. 
A  chief  of  the  Avganians  one  day  applied  to  him,  and 
prepefed  to  fell  the  diamond  already  mentioned  for  a 
very  moderate  fum  (probably  the  Moon  of  the  Moun¬ 
tain),  together  with  a  very  large  emerald,  a  ruby  of 
confiderable  fize,  and  other  precious  (tones  of  lefs  value. 
Shafras  was  affoniihfd  at  the  ofrer  *,  and  giving  out  that 
he  had  not  a  fufiicient  fum  to  purchafe  them,  he  re- 
quelled  lime  to  confiut  with  his  brothers  on  the  fub- 
je<ff.  Tire  vender  did  not  again  make  his  ap  essence, 
probably  from  fulpicious  motives.  Shatras,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  brothers,  went  directly  in  fearch  of  the 
Stranger  with  the  jewels,  but  by  that  time  he  had  left 
Baffora.  Shafras,  however,  accidentally  met  him  at 
Bagdad,  and  paid  him  50,000  piaflres  (8958I.  6s.  8d.) 
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for  all  his  jewels.  Shafras  and  his  brothers  being  well  Shafras 

aware  that  the  molt  profound  fecrscy  was  abfolutely  lie-  ,  .  H 
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ceffary,  reiolved  to  remain  at  Baliora.  ^ _ ^ _ % . 

At  the  expiration  of  1 2  years,  Shafras  fet  off  with 
the  larged  of  the  jewels,  diredting  his  route  through 
Sham  and  Conftantinople,  and  afterwards  through  Hun¬ 
gary  and  Silefia  to  the  city  of  Amilerdam  by  land, 
where  he  publicly  offered  them  for  file. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Britiih  government  was  among 
the  bidders.  The  Ruffian  court  fent  for  the  large  dia¬ 
mond,  with  an  offer  to  reimburfe  all  reafonable  expell¬ 
ees,  if  the  price  could  not  be  agreed  on.  When  the  dia¬ 
mond  arrived,  Count  Panin,  the  Ruffian  miniller,  made 
the  following  offer  to  Shatras.  Befides  the  patent  of 
hereditary  nobility,  which  the  vender  demanded,  he 
was  to  receive  an  annual  penfion  of  6000  rubles  during 
life,  500,000  rubles  in  cafn  (1 12,500k  Sterling),  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  to  be  payable  on  demand,  and  the 
remainder  by  instalments  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years.  He 
alfo  claimed  the  order  of  nobility  for  his  brothers,  per- 
fifiing  fo  obitinately  in  his  demands,  that  the  diamond 
was  returned. 

Shafras  was  now  very  much  perplexed.  He  had  in¬ 
volved  himfelf  in  expences,  was  forced  to  pay  inlereit 
for  confiderable  fums  cf  borrowed  money,  and  he  (aw  r.o 
profpeff  of  felling  the  jewel  to  advantage.  I  he  nego- 
ciation  was  recommenced  with  Ruftia  by  Count  Gre¬ 
gory  GrigorieviUh  Orlof,  afterwards  created  a  prince 
of  the  empire;  and  the  diamond  was  pui chafed  for 
450,000  rubles  (105,250!.)  ready,  money,  together 
with  a  grant  of  Ruffian  nobility.  We  are  informed  that 
120,000  rubles  (27,000!.),  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  ne- 
ociaiors,  for  commiffion,  intereft,  and  fimilar  expences. 
hafras  fettled  at  Ailracan  ;  and  his  riches,  which  by 
inheritance  devolved  to  his  daughters,  have  been  in  a 
great  meafure  difiipaled  by  the  extravagance  of  his  fons- 
in  law. 

SHAFT  of  a  Column,  in  Building,  is  the  body 
thereof  between  the  bale  and  capital  ;  fo  called  from  its 
ftraightnefs.  See  Architecture. 

Shaft,  in  mining,  is  the  pit  or  hollow  entrance  into 
the  mine.  In  the  tin  mires,  after  this  is  funk  about  a 
fathom,  they  leave  a  little,  long,  fquare  place,  which  is 
called  a  jh amble. 

Shafts  are  funk  fome  ten,  fome  twenty  fathoms  deep 
into  the  earth,  more  or  lefs.  Of  thefe  (hafts,  there  Ls 
the  landing  or  working  draft,  where  they  bring  up  the 
work  or  ore  to  the  furface  ;  but  if  it  be  worked  by  a 
horfe  engine  or  whim,  it  is  called  a  whim Jh aft ;  and 
where  the  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  mine,  it  is  indif¬ 
ferently  named  an  engine  f haft,  or  the  rodfhaft .  See 
Mine. 

Shaft.  See  Trochilus,  Ornithology  Index. 

SHAFTESBURY,  a  town  of  Dorfetffiire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  W.  Long.  2.  2C.  N.  Lat.  51.0.-  It  (lands  on 
a  high  hill,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  It  en¬ 
joys  a  ferene  whole  fome  air,  and  has  a  fine  profpedL  It 
is  a  good  thoroughfare,  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  town  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  built  in  the  8th  century,  and  to  have 
been  enlarged  by  King  Allred ;  and  had  12  churches,  be¬ 
fides  a  Bened inline  monadery,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons, 
but  has  now  only  three.  St  Edward  the  martyr  was 
buried  here.  It  had  three  mints  before  the  eor.qneft, 
and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  the  fee  eff  a  fuff 
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Shaftcflmry  fragan  bifliop.  It  was  incorporated  by  Oueen  Elizabeth 
Shajreen.  an<^  Carles  and  *s  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder, 

v . ,  twelve  aldermen,  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.  It 

contains  about  320  houfes,  many  of  which  are  of 
free-# one.  Water  is  fo  fcarce,  "that  it  ufed  to  be 
Applied  from  Motcomb  j  but  it  was  obtained  more 
commodioufly  in  1718,  by  means  of  engines,  which 
raifed  the  water  above  300  feet  perpendicular,  and 
conveyed  it  to  a  large  ciftern  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  from  the  diflance  of  two  miles.  Yet  even  this  is 
laid  afide,  and  they  have  dug  feveral  pits,  in  which  they 
preferve  the  rain-water ;  and  the  poor  get  their  living 
to  this  day  by  fetching  it  in  pails  or  on  horfes.  It 
gives  the  title  of  carl  to  the  noble  family  of  Cooper. 
Shaftesbury,  Ear i  of.  See  Cooper. 

SHAG.  See  Pelicanus,  Ornithology  Index. 
SHAGREEN,  or  Chagreen,  in  Commerce ,  a  kind 
of  grained  leather  prepared  of  the  fkin  of  a  fpecies 
of  Squalus,  and  much  ufed  in  covering  cafes,  books, 
&c. 

The  beft  is  that  brought  from  Conftantinople,  of  a 
brownifh  colour  ;  the  white  is  the  wor#.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  3  yet,  when  deeped  in  water,  it  becomes 
very  foft  and  pliable 3  whence  it  is  of  great  ufe  among 
cale  makers.  It  takes  any  colour  that  is  given  it,  red, 
green,  yellow,  or  black.  It  is  frequently  counterfeit¬ 
ed  by  morocco,  formed  like  fhngreen  3  but  this  laft  is 
diftinguiflied  by  its  peeling  off,  which  the  Erfl  does 
not. 

I  he  following  is  the  method  of  preparing  fhagreen, 
as  it  is  deferibed  by  Profeffor  Pallas. 

“  All  kinds  of  horfes  or  affes  fkins,  which  have  been 
drtffed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  appear  grained,  are.  by 
the  Tartars,  called  feinver,  by  the  Perfians  fogre,  and 
by  the  Turks  fogri,  from  which  the  Europeans  have 
made  fhagreen  or  chagrin .  The  Tartars  who  refide  at 
Aflracan,  with  a  few  of  the  Armenians  of  that  city, 
are  the  only  people  in  the  Ruffian  empire  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  making  fhagreen.  Thofe  who  follow 
this  occupation  not  only  gain  confiderable  profit  by  the 
fale  of  their  production  to  the  Tartars  of  Cuban,  Aftra- 
can,  and  Cafan,  who  ornament  with  it  their  Turkey 
leather  boots,  flippers,  and  other  articles  made  of  lea¬ 
ther,  but  they  derive  confiderable  advantage  from  the 
great  fale  of  horfes  hides,  which  have  undergone  no 
other  procefs  than  that  of  being  feraped  clean,  and  of 
which  feveral  thoufands  are  annually  exported,  at  the 
rate  of  from  75  to  85  roubles  per  hundred,  to  Perfia, 
where  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  fuch  hides,  and  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  fhagreen  manufactured  in  that 
country  is  prepared.  The  hind  part  only  of  the  hide* 
however,  which  is  cut  cut  in  the  form  "of  a  crefcent 
about  a  Ruffian  ell  and  a  half  in  length  acrofs  the  loins, 
and  a  fhort  ell  in  breadth  along  the  back,  can  properly 
be  employed  for  fhagreen.  The  remaining  part,  as  is 
proved  by  experience,  is  improper  for  that  purpofe,  and 
is  therefore  rejeCted. 

44  The  preparation  of  the  fkins,  after  being  cut  into 
the  above  form,  is  as  follows  : — They  are  depofited  in 
a  tub  filled  with  pure  water,  and  fuffered  to  remain 
there  for  feveral  days,  till  they  are  thoroughly  foaked, 
and  the  hair  has  dropped  off.  They  are  then  taken 
from  the  tub,  one  by  one,  extended  on  boards  placed 
in  an  oblique  dire&ion  again#  a  wall,  the  corners  of 
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tnem,  vvnich  reach  beyond  die  edges  of  the  board,  be-  Shagreen* 
ing  made  faft,  and  the  hair  with  the  epidermis  is  then 
feraped  off  with  a  blunt  iron  feraper  called  urah.  The 
fkh:$  thus  cleaned  are  again  put  in  pure  water  to  foak. 

When  all  the  fkins  have  undergone  this  part  of  the  pro- 
cefb,  they  are  take*i  from  the  water  a  fecond  time, 
fn  re  ad  out  one  after  the  other  as  before,  and  the  defh 
fide  is  feraped  with  the  fame  kind  of  inftrument.  They 
are  carefully  cleaned  alio  on  the  hair  fide,  fo  that  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  the  pure  fibrous  tiffue,  which  ferves 
for  making  parchment,  confiding  of  coats  of  white  me¬ 
dullary  ficres,  and  which  has  a  refemblance  to  a  fwine’s 
bladder  foftened  in  water. 

4fter  this  PreParation,  the  workmen  take  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  frames  called  pci/zi,  made  of  a  ftraight  and 
a  iemicircmar  piece  of  wood,  having  nearly  the  fame 
form  as  the  fkins.  On  thefe  the  fkins  are  extended  in 
as  fmooth  and  even  a  manner  as  poffible  by  means  of 
cords  5  and  during  the  operation  of  extending  them, ' 
they  are  feveral  times  befprinkled  with  water,  that  no 
part  of  them  may  be  dry,  and  occafion  an  unequal  ten¬ 
don.  After  they  have  been  all  extended  on  the  frames, 
they  are  again  moiftened,  and  carried  into  the  houfe, 
where  the  frames  are  depofited  clofe  to  each  other  on 
the  door  writh  the  fiefh  fide  of  the  fkin  next  the  ground. 

The  upper  fide  is  then  thickly  beftrewed  with  the 
black  exceedingly  fmooth  and  hard  feeds  of  a  kind  of 
goefe  foot  (che nopodium  album),  which  the  Tartars  call 
alahufa ,  and  which  grows  in  abundance,  to  about  the 
height  of  a  man,  near  the  gardens  and  farms  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Volga  3  and  that  they  may  make  a 
firong  impreffion  on  the  fkins,  a  piece  of  felt  is  fpread 
over  them,  and  the  feeds  are  trod  down  with  the  feet, 
by  which  means  they  are  deeply  imprinted  into  the 
foft  fkins.  The  frames,  without  (baking  the  feeds,  are 
then  carried  out  into  the  open  air,  and  placed  in  a  re¬ 
clining  pofition  again#  a  wall  to  dry,  the  fide  covered 
with  the  feeds  being  next  the  wall,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  filtered  from  the  fun.  In  this  ftate  the  fkins  muff 
be  left  feveral  days  to  dry  in  the  fun,  until  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  moifture  is  obferved  in  them,  when  they  are  fit 
to  be  taken  from  the  frames.  When  the  imprefied  feeds 
are  beat  off  fiom  the  hair  fide,  it  appears  full  of  inden¬ 
tations  or  inequalities,  and  has  acquiied  that  impreffion 
which  is  to  produce  the  grain  of  the  fhagreen,  after  the 
fkins  have  been  fupjcdled  to  the  laft  fmoothing  or  fera- 
ping,  and  have  been  dipped  in  a  ley,  which  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  hereafter,  before  they  receive  the  dye. 

f  The  operation  of  fraocthing  is  performed  on  an  in¬ 
clined  bench  or  board,  which  is  furnifhed  with  an  iron 
hook,  and  is  covered  with  thick  felt  of  fheep’s  wool, 
on  which  the  dry  fkin  may  gently  reft.  The  fkin  is 
fufp ended  in  the  middle  of  the  bench  or  board  to  its 
iron  hook,  by  means  of  one  of  the  holes  made  in  the 
edge  of  the  fkin  for  extending  it  in  its  frame  as  before 
mentioned  ;  and  a  cord,  having  at  its  extremity  a  ftone 
or  a  weight,  is  attached  to  each  end  of  the  fkin,  to 
keep  it  in  its  pofition  while  under  the  hands  of  the 
workman.  It  is  then  fubjeCltd  to  the  operation  of 
fmoothing  and  feraping  by  means  of  two  different  in- 
ftruments.  The  fir#  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  called  by 
the  Tartars  tokar ,  is  a  piece  of  ftiarp  iron  bent  like  a 
hook,  with  which  the  furface  of  the  fhagreen  is  pretty 
clofely  feraped  to  reiaove  all  the  projecting  inequalities. 

This 
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Shagreen.  This  operation,  on  account  of  the  corneous  hardriefs  of 
the  dry  fkin,  is  attended  with  fome  difficulty  ;  and 
great  caution  is  at  the  fame  time  required  that  too 
much  of  the  impreffion  of  the  alnbuta  feed  be  not  de- 
flroyed,  which  might  be  the  cafe  if  the  iron  were  kept 
too  fliarp.  As  the  iron,  however,  is  pretty  blunt,  which 
occafions  inequalities  on  the  ffiagreen,  this  inconvenience 
mud;  afterwards  be  remedied  by  means  of  a  lharp  fera- 
ping  iron  or  urak ,  by  which  the  Surface  acquires  a  per¬ 
fect  uniformity,  and  only  faint  impreffions  of  the  alabuta 
feed  then  remain,  and  fuch  as  the  workman  wiffies.  Af¬ 
ter  all  thefe  operations,  the  ffiagreen  is  again  put  into 
water,  partly  to  make  it  pliable,  and  partly  to  raife  the 
grain.  As  the  feeds  occasion  indentations  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fkin,  the  intermediate  fpaces,  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  fmoothing  and  feraping,  lofe  fome  part  of  their 
proje&ing  fubftance  \  but  the  points  which  have  been 
depreffed,  and  which  have  loft  none  of  their  fubftance, 
now  fvvell  up  above  the  feraped  parts,  and  thus  form  the 
grain  of  the  ffiagreen.  To  produce  this  effed,  the  fkins 
are  left  to  foak  in  water  for  24  hours  *,  after  which  they 
are  immerfed  feveral  times  in  a  ftrong  warm  ley,  ob¬ 
tained,  by  boiling,  from  a  ftrong  alkaline  earth  named 
fchora ,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Aftracan.  When  the  fkins  have  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  this  ley,  they'  are  piled  up,  while  warm,  on 
each  other,  and  differed  to  remain  in  that  ftate  feveral 
hours  $  by  which  means  they  fwell,  and  become  foft. 
They  are  then  left  24  hours  in  a  moderately  ftrong 
pickle  of  common  fait,  which  renders  them  exceedingly 
white  and  beautiful,  and  fit  for  receiving  any  colour. 

The  colour  moft  ufual  for  thefe  fkins  is  a  fea-green ; 
but  old  experienced  workmen  can  dye  them  blue,  red, 
or  black,  and  even  make  white  ffiagreen. 

“  For  the  green  colour  nothing  isneceffary  but  filings 
of  copper  and  fal  ammoniac.  Sal  ammoniac  is  diffolved 
in  water  till  the  water  is  completely  faturated  5  and  the 
ffiagreen  fkins,  ftill  mcift,  after  being  taken  from  the 
pickle,  are  waffied  over  with  the  folution  on  the  un¬ 
grained  fleffi  fide,  and  when  well  moiftened  a  thick  lay¬ 
er  of  copper  filings  is  ftrewed  over  them  :  the  fkins  are 
then  folded  double,  fo  that  the  fide  covered  with  the 
filings  is  innermoft.  Each  fkin  is  then  rolled  up  in  a 
piece  of  felt  ;  the  rolls  are  all  ranged  together  in  proper 
order,  and  they  are  preffed  down  in  an  uniform  manner 
by  fome  heavy  bodies  placed  over  them,  under  which 
they  remain  24  hours.  During  that  period,  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  fal  ammoniac  diffolves  a  quantity  of  the  cu¬ 
preous  particles  fufficient  to  penetrate  the  fkin,  and 
to  give  it  a  fea-green  colour.  If  the  firft  application 
be  not  fufficient,  the  procefs  is  repeated  in  the  fame 
manner  5  after  which  the  fkins  are  fpread  out  and 
dried. 

“  For  the  blue  dye,  indigo  is  ufed.  About  two 
pounds  of  it,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  are  put  into  a 
kettle  }  cold  water  is  poured  over  it,  and  the  mixture 
is  ftirred  round  till  the  colour  begins  to  be  diffolved. 

Five  pounds  of  pounded  alahar ,  which  is  a  kind  of 
barilla  or  crude  foda,  prepared  by  the  Armenians  and 
Calmucs,  is  then  diffolved  in  it,  with  two  pounds  of 
lime  and  a  pound  of  pure  honey,  and  the  whole  is  kept 
feveral  days  in  the  fun,  and  during  that  time  frequently 
ftirred  round.  The  fkins  intended  to  be  dyed  blue  muft 
be  moiftened  only  in  the  natrous  ley  fchora .  but  not  in 
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the  fait  brine.  When  ftill  moift,  they  are  folded  tto  SUgreen- 

and  fewed  together  at  the  edge,  the  fiefti  fide  being  in- - - 

nermoft,  and  the  .ffiagreened  hair  fide  outwards  5  °after 
which  they  are  dipped  three  times  in  the  remains  of  an 
exhaufted  kettle  of  the  fame  dye,  the  fuperfluous  dye 
being  each  time  expreffed  j  and  after  this  procefs  they 
are  dipped  in  the  freffi  dye  prepared  as  above,  which 
muft  not  be  expreffed.  The  fkins  are  then  hung  up  in 
the  ffiade  to  dry  ;  after  which  they  are  cleaned  and 
paired  at  the  edges. 

“  For  black  fhagreen,  gall  nuts  and  vitriol  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  following  manner  : — The  fkins,  moift  from 
the  pickle,  are  thickly  beftrewed  with  finely  pulverized 
gall  nuts.  They  are  then  folded  together,  and  laid  over 
each  other  for  24  hours.  A  new  ley,  of  bitter  falinc 
earth  or  fchora ^  is  in  the  mean  time  prepared,  and  pour¬ 
ed  hot.  into  fmall  troughs.  In  this  ley  each  fkin  is  fe¬ 
veral.  times  dipped  ;  after  which  they  are  again  beftrew¬ 
ed  with  pounded  gall  nuts,  and  placed  in  heaps  for  a 
certain  period,  that  the  galls  may  thoroughly  penetrate 
them,  and  they  are  dried  and  beat,  to  free  them  from 
the  duft  of  the  galls.  When  this  is  done,  they  are 
rubbed  over,  on  the  fhagreen  fide,  with  melted  fheep’s 
tallow,  and  expofed  a  little  in  the  fun,  that  they  may 
imbibe  the  greafe.  The  fhagreen  makers  are  accufto- 
med  alfo  to  roll  up  each  fkin  feparately,  and  to  prefs  or 
fqueeze  it  with  their  hands  againft  fome  hard  fubftance, 
in  order  to  promote  the  abforption  of  the  tallow.  The 
fuperfluous  particles  are  removed  by  means  of  a  blunt 
wooden  feraper  ( urcc )  ;  and  when  this  procefs  is  finiffi- 
ed,  and  the  fkins  have  lain  fome  time,  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  vitriol  of  iron  is  diffolved  in  water,  vith  which 
the  ffiagreen  is  moiftened  on  both  fides,  and  by  this 
operation  it  acquires  a  beautiful  black  dye.  It  is  then 
dreffed  at  the  edges,  and  in  other  places  where  there 
are  any  blemifhes. 

“  To  obtain  white  ffiagreen,  the  fkins  muft  firft  be 
moiftened  on  the  ffiagreen  fide  with  a  ftrong  folution 
of  alum.  When  the  fkin  has  imbibed  this  liquor,  it  is 
daubed  over  on  both  fides  with  a  pafte  made  of  flour, 
which  is  fuffered  to  dry.  The  pafte  is  then  waflied  off 
with  alum  water,  and  the  fkin  is  placed  in  the  fun  till 
it  is  completely  dry.  As  foon  as  it  is  dry,  it  is  gently 
befmeared  with  pure  melted  ftieep’s  tallow,  which  it  is 
fuffered  to  imbibe  in  the  fun  ;  and  to  promote  the  ef¬ 
fect,  it  is  preffed  and  worked  with  the  hands.  The 
fkins  are  then  faftened  in  fucceftion  to  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  bench,  where  warm  water  is  poured  over  them, 
and  the  fuperfluous  fat  is  feraped  off  with  a  blunt  wood- 
inftrument.  In  the  laft  operation  the  warm  water 


is  of  great  fervice.  In  this  manner  ffiagreen  perfectly 
white  is  obtained,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  pare  the 
edges  and  drefs  it. 

“  But.  this  white  ffiagreen  is  not  intended  fo  much 
for  remaining  in  that  ftate,  as  for  receiving  a  dark  red 
dye  5  becaufe,  by  the  above  previous  procefs,  the  co¬ 
lour  becomes  much  more  perfect.  The  fkins  deftined 
for  a  red  colour  muft  not  be  immerfed  firft  in  ley  of 
bitter  fait  earth  (fchora),  and  then  in  pickle,  but  after 
they  have  been  whitened,  muft  be  left  to  foak  in  the 
pickle  for  24  hours.  The  dye  is  prepared  from  cochi¬ 
neal,  which  the  Tartars  call  hirimtx.  About  a  pound 
of  the  dried  herb  tfehagann ,  which  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aftracan,  and  is  a  kind 
•D  d  q£ 
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Shagreen  of  foda  plant  or  kali  ( falfola  ericoieles)  (a),  is  boiled  a 
Shake  k°ur  *n  a  ^ett^e  contaimng  about  four  common 

f  jeare.  pailfuls  of  water  j  by  which  means  the  water  acquires  a 
'  greenifh  colour.  The  herb  is  then  taken  out,  and  about 
half  a  pound  of  pounded  cochineal  is  put  into  the  kettle, 
and  the  liquor  is  left  to  boil  a  full  hour,  care  being  ta¬ 
ken  to  fiir  it  that  it  may  not  run  over.  About  15  or 
20  drams  of  a  fubftance  which  the  dyers  call  l liter  (or- 
chilla)  is  added,  and  when  the  liquor  has  been  boiled 
for  fome  time  longer,  the  kettle  is  removed  from  the 
fire.  The  fkins  taken  from  the  pickle  are  then  placed 
over  each  other  in  troughs,  and  the  dye-liquor  is  pour¬ 
ed  over  them  four  different  times,  and  rubbed  into  them 
with  the  hands,  that  the  colour  may  be  equally  imbibed 
and  diffufed.  The  liquor  each  time  is  expreffed  ;  after 
which  they  are  fit  for  being  dried.  Skins  prepared  in 
this  manner  are  fold  at  a  much  dearer  rate  than  any  of 
the  other  kinds.” 

SHAIK  properly  fignifies  an  old  man.  In  the  eafi 
it  is  ufed  to  denote  a  lord  or  chief,  a  man  of  eminence 
and  property.  See  SCHIIXIJS. 

SHAKE,  in  Tinging.  See  Trill. 
SHAKESPEARE  or  Skakspeare,  William,  the 
prince  of  dramatic  writers,  was  born  at  Stratford  upon 
Avon  in  Warwickfhire,  on  the  23d  of  April  1564. 
From  the  regifter  of  that  town,  it  appears  that  a 
plague  broke  out  there  on  the  30th  of  June  following, 
which  raged  with  great  violence  ;  but  fortunately  it 
did  not  reach  the  houfe  in  which  this  infant  prodigy 
lay.  His  father,  John  Shakefpeare,  enjoyed  a  fmall 
patiimonial  effate,  and  was  a  confioerable  dealer  in 
wool  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert 
Arden  of  Wellingcote.  Our  illuffrious  poet  being  de- 
figr.ed  for  the  bufinefs  of  his  father,  received  no  better 
education  than  the  infiru&ions  which  the  free-fehool 
of  Stratford  could  afford.  After  applying  fome  time 
to  the  Rudy  of  Latin,  he  was  called  home  to  affiR  his 
father,  who  feems  by  fome  accident  to  have  been  redu¬ 
ced  in  his  circumflances.  Before  arriving  at  the  age 
of  19,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr  Hathaway,  a 
fubilantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
This  lady  was  eight  years  older  than  her  hufband. 
Having  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  bad  company,  he 
was  feduced  into  fome  profligate  adlions,  which  drew 
on  him  a  criminal  profecution,  and  at  length  forced 
him  to  take  refuge  in  the  capital.  In  concert  with 
his  affociates,  he  broke  into  a  park  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote.  and  carried  off  fome  of 
liis  deer.  Every  admirer  of  Shakefpeare  will  regret 
that  fuch  a  blemifh  fhould  have  Rained  his  chara&er  ; 
but,  perhaps,  if  any  thing  can  extenuate  his  guilt,  we 
might  aferibe  it  to  the  opinions  of  the  age,  which,  per¬ 
haps,  as  was  formerly  the  cafe  in  Scotland,  might  not 
diflinguifh  the  killing  of  deer  by  any  mark  of  difgrace, 
or  any  charge  of  criminality.  One  thing  at  lead  is 
certain,  that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  thought  that  the  pro¬ 
fecution  which  Sir  Thomas  raifed  againft  him  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  too  great  feverity  j  an  opinion  which  he 
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could  not  have  entertained  had  this  aflicn  been  at  that 
time  viewed  in  the  fame  criminal  light  as  it  is  at  prefent.  fPca‘c- 
Shakefpeare  teftified  his  refentment  againff  Sir  Thomas, 
by  writing  a  fatirical  ballad,  which  exafperated  him  fo 
much,  that  the  procefs  was  carried  on  with  redoubled 
violence  $  and  the  young  poet,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
puniflunent  of  the  law,  was  obliged  to  make  his  efcape. 

This  ballad  would  be  confidered  as  a  curious  relick,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  firfl  produ&ion  of  Shakefpeare  ; 
it  would  alfo  be  interesting  to  perufe  a  poem  which  could 
irritate  the  baronet  to  fo  high  a  degree.  Tradition  has 
preferved  the  firft  Ranza  : 

A  parliamente  member,  a  juflice  of  peace, 

At  home  a  poor  fcarc-crow,  at  London  an  affe. 

If  lowfie  is  Lucy,  as  fome  volkc  mifcalle  it, 

Then  Lucy  is  lowfie  whatever  befall  it ; 

He  thinks  himfelf  greate, 

Vet  an  affe  in  his  Rate, 

We  allowe  by  his  ears,  but  with  affes  to  mate. 

If  Lucy  is  lowfie,  as  fome  volke  mifcalle  it, 

Sing  lowfie  Lucy  whatever  befall  it. 

If  the  reR  of  the  ballad  was  of  a  piece  with  this  Rau¬ 
za,  it  might  afiiR  us  to  form  fome  opinion  of  the  insta¬ 
bility  of  the  baronet,  but  will  enable  us  to  form  no  idea 
of  the  opening  genius  of  Shakefpeare. 

Thus  expelled  from  his  native  village,  lie  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  wTas  glad  to  accept  a  fuboidinate  of¬ 
fice  in  the  theatre.  It  has  been  faid  that  he  was  firR 
engaged,  while  the  play  was  a&ing,  in  holding  the  horfes 
of  thofc  who  rode  to  the  theatre  ;  but  this  Rory  reRs 
on  a  Render  foundation.  As  his  name  is  found  print¬ 
ed  among  thofe  of  the  other  players  before  fome  old 
plays,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  fome  time  employed 
as  an  a<Ror  •,  but  we  are  not  informed  what  charaClers 
he  played }  we  are  only  told,  that  the  part  which  he 
acted  beR  was  that  of  the  GhoR  in  Hamlet ;  and  that 
he  appeared  in  the  character  of  Adam  in  Sis  you  like 
it.  If  the  names  of  the  a&ors  prefixed  to  Ben  Jonfon’s 
play  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  were  arranged  in  the 
fame  order  as  the  perfons  reprefented,  which  is  very  pro¬ 
bable,  Shakefpeare  played  the  part  of  Old  Knowell. 

We  have  reafon  therefore  to  fuppofe,  as  far  as  we  can 
argue  from  thefe  few  faCts,  that  he  generally  reprefented 
old  men.  See  Malone’s  Chronology,  in  his  edition  of 
Shakefpeare. 

But  though  he  was  not  qualified  to  fiiine  as  an  ac¬ 
tor,  he  was  now  in  the  fituation  which  could  moR  ef¬ 
fectually  roufe  thofe  latent  fparks  of  genius  which  af¬ 
terwards  burR  forth  with  fo  refplendent  a  flame.  Be¬ 
ing  well  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  bufinefs  of  the 
theatre  and  the  tafle  of  the  times ;  poffeffed  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  chara&ers  of  men  refembling  intuition,  an 
imagination  that  ranged  at  large  through  nature,  fe- 
lefting  the  grand,  the  fublime,  and  the  beautiful ;  a  ju¬ 
dicious  caution,  that  difpofed  him  to  prefer  thofe  plots 
which  had  already  been  found  to  pleafe  ,  an  uncommon 

fluency 
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(a)  The  beautiful  red  Turkey  leather  is  dyed  with  cochineal  prepared  in  the  fame  manner.^  Profeffor  Gme- 
lin  junior,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Travels  through  Ruflia,  explains  the  herb  tfehagann  by  artemijia  annua, .having 
doubtlefs  been  deceived  by  the  appearance  the  plant  acquires  after  it  has  been  dried.  Befides,  this  artemijia  is  found 
only  in  the  middle  of  Siberia,  and  never  on  the  weR  fide  of  the  Irtifch. 
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Shake-  fluency  and  force  of  expreffion  \  he  was  qualified  at  once 

ipeare.  to  eclipfe  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  unrivalled  genius  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare,  mod  of  his  plots  were  the  invention  of  others ; 
which,  however,  he  certainly  much  improved,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  new-model.  We  are  affured,  that  prior  to 
the  theatrical  compofitions  of  Shakefpeare,  dramatic 
pieces  were  written  on  the  following  fubje&s,  viz. 
King  John,  King  Richard  II.  and  III.  King  Henry  IV. 
and  V.  King  Henry  VIII.  King  Lear,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  the  Comedy  of 
Errors, 

Among  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Southampton  is  par¬ 
ticularly  honoured  by  him,  in  the  dedication  of  two 
poems,  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece  j  in  the  latter 
efpecially,  he  expre.ffed  himfelf  in  fuch  terms  as  gives 
countenance  to  what  is  related  of  that  patron’s  di* 
ftinguilhed  generofity  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
King. lames  I.’s  reign  (if  not  fooner)  he  was  one  of 
the  principal  managers  of  the  playhoufe,  and  conti¬ 
nued  in  it  feveral  years  afterwards*,  till,  having  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  a  fortune  as  fatisfied  his  moderate  wifhes 
and  views  in  life,  he  quitted  the  ffage,  and  all  other 
bufmefs,  and  palled  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  an  ho¬ 
nourable  eafe,  at  his  native  town  of  Stratford,  where  he 
lived  in  a  handfome  houfe  of  his  own  purchafing,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Place ;  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  fave  it  from  the  flames  in  the  dread¬ 
ful  fire  that  confumed  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  in 
1614. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1616,  he  made  his 
will,  wherein  he  teftified  his  refpe£!  to  his  quondam 
partners  in  the  theatre  :  he  appointed  his  youngefl 
daughter,  jointly  with  her  hufband,  his  executors,  and 
bequeathed  to  them  the  bed  part  of  his  eflate,  which 
they  came  into  the  poffeflion  of  not  long  after.  He 
died  on  the  23d  of  April  following,  being  the  53d  year 
6f  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  among  his  anceftors  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  chancel,  in  the  great  church  of 
Stratford,  where  them  is  a  handfome  monument  eie&ed 
for  him,  infcribed  with  the  following  elegiac  diflich  in 
Latin  : 

Judiclo  Pylium ,  gcnio  Socratem,  arte  Maroncm , 

Terra  tegit ,  Populus  mceret,  Olympus  habet . 

In  the  year  1  740,  another  very  noble  one  was  raifed  to 
his  memory,  at  the  public  expence,  in  Weftminfter  ab¬ 
bey  ;  an  ample  contribution  for  this  purpofe  being  made 
upon  exhibiting  his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caefar,  at  the 
theatre-royal  in  Drury-Lane,  April  28th  1738. 

.  Nor  mud  we  omit  mentioning  another  tedimony  of 
the  veneration  paid  to  his  manes  by  the  public  in  gene¬ 
ral,  which  is,  that  a  mulberry-tree  planted  upon  his 
eilate  by  the  hands  of  this  revered  bard,  was  cut  down 
not  many  years  ago  5  and  the  wood  being  converted  to 
feveral  domedic  ufes,  was  all  eagerly  bought  at  a  high 
price,  and  each  fingle  piece  treafured  up  by  its  purcha- 
fer  as  a  precious  memorial  of  the  planter. 

The  charaffer  of  Shakefpeare  as  a  dramatic  writer 
has  been  often  drawn,  but  perhaps  never  with  more  ac- 
curacv  than  by  the  pen  of  Dr  Johnfon  :  44  Shakefpeare 
(fays  he)  is  above  all  writers,  at  lead  above  all  modern 
writers,  the  poet  of  nature  ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to 
his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 
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His  characters  are  not  modified  by  the  cudoms  of  par-  shake- 
ticular  places,  unpradlifed  by  the  red  of  the  world  j  by  fpeau*. 
the  peculiarities  of  dudies  or  profeflions,  which  can  ^  v 
operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers j  or  by  the  accidents 
of  tranfient  fadfions  or  temporary  opinions  :  they  are  the 
genuine  progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as  the 
world  will  always  fupply,  and  obfervation  will  always 
find.  His  perfons  aCl  and  fpeak  by  the  influence  of 
thofe  general  padions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyltem  of  life  is  continued 
in  motion.  In  the  writings  of  other  poets,  a  charafler 
is  too  often  an  individual  ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies.  _ 

44  It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign  that  fo 
much  inftru£lion  is  derived.  It  is  this  which  fills  the 
plays  of  Shakefpeare  with  practical  axioms  and  domef- 
tic  wifdom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every  verfe 
was  a  precept  \  and  it  may  be  laid  of  Shakefpeare,  that' 
from  his  works  may  be  collected  a  fydem  of  civil  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not  fliown 
in  the  fplendor  of  particular  paffages,  but  by  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor  of  his  dialogue  j  and  he 
that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  fele£l  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who,  when  he  of¬ 
fered  his  houfe  to  fale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
fpecimen. 

“  Upon  every  other  Rage  the  univerfal  agent  is  love, 
by  whofe  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distributed,  and 
every  aCtion  quickened  or  retarded.  But  love  is  only 
one  of  many  palTions  ;  and  as  it  has  no  great  influence 
upon  the  fum  of  life,  it  has  little  operational  the  dra¬ 
mas  of  a  poet  who  caught  his  ideas  from  the  living 
world,  and  exhibited  only  what  he  faw  before  him.  He 
knew  that  any  other  paflion,  us  it  was  regular  or  exor¬ 
bitant,  was' a  caufe  of  happinefs  or  calamity. 

44  Chara£lers  thus  ample  and  general  were  not  eafily 
diferiminated  and  prefer ved  *,  yet  perhaps  no  poet  ever 
kept  his  perfonages  more  diflindl  from  each  other. 

44  Other  dramatifls  can  only  gain  attention  by  hyper¬ 
bolical  or  aggravated  chara&ers,  by  fabulous  and  unex¬ 
ampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as  the  writers  of  bar¬ 
barous  romances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf  j  and  he  that  fhould  form  his  expectations  of 
human  affairs  from  the  play,  or  from  the  tale,  would 
be  equally  deceived.  Shakefpeare  has  no  heroes,  his 
feenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  a61  and  fpeak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  fhculd  himfelf  have  fpoken 
or  a£led  on  the  fame  occafion  :  Even  where  the  agency 
is  fupernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  life.  Other 
writers  difguife  the  moll  natural  padions  and  mod  fre¬ 
quent  incidents  5  fo  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in 
the  book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world  :  Shake¬ 
fpeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful  ;  the  event  which  he  reprefents  will  not  hap¬ 
pen.  but  if  it  were  poflible,  its  effeCls  would  probably 
be  fuch  as  he  has  afligned  ;  and  it  may  be  faid,  that  he 
has  not  only  ffiown  human  nature  as  it  a£ls  in  real  exi¬ 
gencies,  but  as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  which  it 
cannot  be  expofed. 

44  This  therefore  is  the  praife  of  Shakefpeare,  that 
his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life  *,  that  he  who  has  mazed 
his  imagination,  in  following  the  phantoms  which  other 
writers  raife  up  before  him,  may  here  be-  cured  of  his 
delirious  ccftafies,  by  reading  human  fentiments  in  hu¬ 
man  language  :  by  feenes  from  which  a  hermit  may  efti- 
D  d  2  mate 
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niate  the  Iranfa&ions  of  the  world,  and  a  confeiTor  pre- 
t  the  progrefs  of  the  paffions.” 

The  learning  of  Shakefpeare  has  frequently  been  a 
iubjeft  of  inquiry.  That  he  pofTclTcd  much  claflical 
knowledge  does  not  appear,  yet  he  was  certainly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Latin  poets,  particularly  with  Te¬ 
rence,  as  Colman  has  juftly  remarked,  which  appears 
from  his  ufing  the  word  thrafonical.  Nor  was  he  un¬ 
acquainted  with  French  and  Italian.  We  are  indeed 
told,  that^  the  palTages  in  which  thefe  languages  occur 
might  be  impertinent  additions  of  the  players;  but  is  it 
probable,  that  any  of  the  players  fo  far  furpaffed  Shake¬ 
fpeare  ? 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcattered  over  his  works  is 
very  juftly  obferved  by  Pope ;  but  it  is  often  fuch 
knowledge  as  books  did  not  fupply.  «  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  proof  enough  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  that  he  was  a 
very  diligent  reader  ;  nor  was  our  language  then  fo 
indigent  of  Looks,  but  that  he  might  very  liberally  in¬ 
dulge  his  curiofity  without  excurfion  into  foreign  lite¬ 
rature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors  were  tranftated, 
and  fome  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Reformation  had  filled  the 
kingdom  with  theological  learning  ;  moft  of  the  topics 
of  human  difquifition  had  found  Englifh  writers  ;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  diligence, 
but  fuccefs.  This  was  a  flock  of  knowledge  fufficient 
for^a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriating  and  improving 

The  worfys  of  Shakefpeare  confift  of  35  dramatic 
pieces.  I  he  following  is  the  chronological  order  which 
IVIr  Malone  has  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  after  a  minute 
inveftigation,  in  which  he  has  in  general  been  fuccefs- 
ful  : 

X-  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

2.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

3.  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

4.  A  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream 

5.  Comedy  of  Errors 

6.  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

7.  Love’s  Labour  Loft 

8.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

9.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
3©.  Hamlet 

11.  King  John 

12.  King  Richard  II. 

13.  King  Richard  III, 

14.  Firft  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

15.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

16.  The  Merchant  of  Venice 

17.  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

18.  King  Henry  V. 

19.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 

20.  As  you  like  it 

21.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor 

22.  King  Henry  VIII. 

23.  Troilus  and  Crefiida 

24.  Meafure  for  Meafure 

2 5.  The  Winter’s  Tale 

26.  King  Lear 

27.  Cynibelline  - 

28.  Macbeth  ... 

29.  Julius  Ccefar 

30.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 

31.  Timon  of  Athens 

32.  Conokvnus 
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33.  Othello 

-  l6i\ 

34.  The  Tempeft 

161 2 

35.  Twelfth  Night 

1614 

The  firft  three  of  thefe, 

Pvlr  Malone  thinks,  there  is 

very  flrong  reafon  to  believe  are  not  the  original  pro¬ 
ductions  ot  Shakefpeare  ;  but  that  he  probably  altered 
them,  and  added  fome  new  fcenes. 

In  the  firft  folio  edition  in  1623,  thefe  plays  were  en¬ 
titled  “  Mr  William  Shakefpeare’s  Comedies,  Hiftories, 
and  Fragedies.”  They  have  been  publiftied  by  various 
editors.  Jhe  firft  folio  edition  by  Ifaac  Jaggard  and 
Edward  Blount;  the  fecond,  folio,  1632,  by  Thomas 
Cotes  for  Robert  Allot;  the  third,  1664,  for  P- C- j 
the  fourth,  1685,  for  H.  Herringman,  E.  Brewfter, 
and  R.^  Bentley.  Rowe  publifhed  an  8vo  edition  in 
1 7 09, '  in  7  vols,  and  a  1  2mo  edition  in  $714,  in  9  vols; 
for  which  he  received  3  61.  10s.  Pope  publiftied  a  4to 
edition  in  1725,  in  6  vols,  and  a  i2mo  in  1728,  in 
xo  vols;  for  which  be  was  paid  21 7I.  12s.  Theobald 
gave  a  new  edition  in  8vo  in  1733,  in  7  vols,  another 
in  1  2mo  in  174°?  8  vols;  and  received  for  his  la¬ 

bour  652k  I os.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  publiftied  an  edi¬ 
tion  in  1744,  in  6  vols  4to.  Dr  Warburton’s  8vo 
edition  came  out  in  1747,  in  8  vols;  for  which  he  was 
paid  560I.  The  editions  publiftied  fince  that  time,  are 
Dr  Johnfon’s  in  1765,  in  8  vols  8vo.  Stevens’s  in 
1766,  in  4  vols  8vo.  Capell’s  in  1768,  in  10  vols, 
crown  8vo;  for  this  the  author  was  paid  300I.  A  fe¬ 
cond  edition  of  Hanmer’s  in  1771,  6  vols.  Johnfon’s 
and  Stevens’s  in  1773,  *n  10  vols  8vo  ;  a  fecond  edi¬ 
tion  in  1778  ;  a  third  by  Reed  in  1785  ;  and  Malone’s 
crown  8vo  edition  in  1789,  in  10  vols. 

The  moft  authentic  of  the  old  editions  is  that  of 
1623.  “  At  laft  (fays  Dr  Johnfon)  an  edition  was 

undertaken  by  Rowe  ;  not  becaufe  a  poet  was  to  be 
publiftied  by  a  poet,  for  Rowe  feems  to  have  thought 
very  little  on  corre&ion  or  explanation,  but  that  our 
author’s  works  might  appear  like  thofe  of  his  fraterni¬ 
ty,  with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  recommendatory 
preface.  Rowe  has  been  clamoroufty  blamed  for  not 
performing  what  he  did  not  undertake  ;  and  it  is  time 
that  juftice  be  done  him,  bj  confefting,  that  though  he 
feems  to  have  had  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond  the 
printer’s  errors,  yet  he  has  made  many  emendations,  if 
they  were  not  made  before,  which  his  fuccefiors  have 
received  without  acknowledgment,  and  which,  if  they 
had  produced  them,  would  have  filled  pages  with  cen- 
fures  of  the  flupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com¬ 
mitted,  with  difplays  of  the  abfurdities  which  they  in¬ 
volved,  with  oftentatious  expofitions  of  the  new  reading, 
and  felf- congratulations  on  the  happinefs  of  difcovering 
it.” 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content  enough, 
with  Mr  Rowe’s  performance,  when  Mr  Pope  made  theirL 
acquainted  with  the  true  ft-ate  of  Sliakefpeare’s  text, {bow¬ 
ed  that  it  was  extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reafon  to  hope 
that  there  were  means  of  reforming  it.  Mr  Pope’s  edir 
tion,  however,  he  obferves,  fell  below  his  own  expedi¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  was  fo  much  offended,  when  he  was  found 
to  have  left  any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  pafled  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  in  a  ftate  of  hoftiiity  with  verbal 
criticifm. 

The  only  talk,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Malone,  for 
which  Pope  w7as  eminently  and  indifputably  qualified, 

was 


Shake- 

{petite. 
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Shake-  was  to  mark  the  faults  and  beauties  of  his  author, _ 

i=->t",ue;  When  he  undertook  the  oftice  of  a  commentator,  every 
anomaly  of  language,  and  every  exprefiion  that  was  cur¬ 
rently  in  ufe,  were  confidered  as  errors  or  corruptions, 
and  the  text  was  altered  or  amended,  as  it  was  called,  at 
jfisafure.  Pope  is  openly  charged  with  being  one  of  the 
great  corrupters  of  Shakefpeare’s  text. 

Pope  was  fucceeded  by  Theobald,  who  collated  the 
ancient  copies,  and  re&ified  many  errors.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehenfion  and  of  little 
learning,  and  what  is  worfe,  in  his  reports  of  copies  and 
editions,  he  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  examination. 
From  the  liberties  taken  by  Pope,  the  edition  of  Theo¬ 
bald  was  juftly  preferred,  becaufe  he  profeffed  to  adhere 
to  the  ancient  copies  more  ftri&ly,  and  illuftrated  a  few 
paffages  by  extradts  from  the  writers  of  our  poet’s 
age.  Still,  however,  he  was  a  confiderable  innovator ; 
and  while  a  few  arbitrary  changes  made  by  Pope  -were 
detected,  innumerable  fophiftications  were  filently  a- 
dopted. 

Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  who  comes  next,  was  a  man  of 
critical  abilities,  and  of  ex  ten  five  learning.  His  correc¬ 
tions  are  commonly  juft,  but  fometimes  capricious.  He 
is  cenfurable,  too,  for  receiving  without  examination  al- 
moft  all  the  innovations  of  Pope. 

The  original  and  predominant  error  of  Warburton’s 
commentary,  is  acquiefcence  in  his  firft  thoughts ;  that 
precipitation  which  is  produced  by  confcioufnefs  of 
quick  difcernment  \  and  that  confidence  which  prefuraes 
to  do,  by  furveying  the  furface,  what  labour  only  can 
perform,  by  penetrating  to  the  bottom.  His  notes  ex¬ 
hibit  fometimes  perverfe  interpretations,  and  fometimes 
improbable  conjectures }  he  at  one  time  gives  the  author 
more  profundity  of  meaning  than  the  fentence  admits, 
and  at  another  difcovers  absurdities  where  the  fenfe  is 
plain  to  every  ofker  reader.  But  his  emendations  are 
like  wife  often  happy  and  juft  )  and  his  interpretation  of 
obfcure  paflages  learned  and  fagacious. 

It  has  indeed  been  (aid  by  his  defenders,  that  his  great 
ebjedt  was  to  difplay  his  own  learning  ;  and  certainly,  in 
fpite  of  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him  for  fubftituting  his 
own  chimerical  conceits  inftead  of  the  genuine  text  of 
Shakefpeare,  his  work  increafed  his  reputation.  But  as 
it  is  of  little  value  as  a  commentary  on  Shakefpeare,  fince 
Warburton  is  now  gone,  his  work  will  probably  foonfink 
into  oblivion. 

In  1765  Dr  Johnfon’s  edition,  which  had  long  been 
impatiently  expe&ed,  was  given  to  the  public.  His  vi¬ 
gorous  and  comprehenfive  underftanding  threw  more 
light  on  his  author  than  all  his  predeceffors  had  done. 
The  charadfer  which  he  gave  of  each  play  is  generally 
juft.  His  refutation  of  the  falfe  glofies  of  Theobald  and 
Warburton,  and  his  numerous  explications  of  involved 
and  difficult  paffages,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  eve* 
ry  admirer  of  Shakefpeare. 

The  laft  editor  is  Mr  Malone,  who  was  eight  years 
employed  in  preparing  his  edition.  By  collating  the 
moft  authentic  copies,  he  has  been  careful  to  purify  the 
text.  He  has  been  fo  induftrious,  in  order  to  difcover 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  that  he  has  ranfacked  many 
volumes,  and  trufts  that,  befides  his  additional  illuftra- 
tions,  not  a  fingle  valuable  explication  of  any  obfcure 
paffage  in  thefe  plays  has  ever  appeared,  which  he  has 
not  inferted  in  his  edition.  He  rejeCts  Titus  Andro- 
idcus,  as  well  as  the  three  plays  formerly  mentioned,  as 


not  being  the  authentic  productions  of  Shakefpeare,  To  Stakes- 
the  whole  he  has  added  an  appendix,  and  a  copious  glof-  «fpeare 
fary.— -Of  this  work  a  lefs  expenfive  edition  has  been  pub-  shamans 
lifhed  in  7  vols  1  2rao,  in  which  the  general  introductory  *  v 
observations  prefixed  to  the  different  plays  are  preferved, 
and  the  numerous  notes  abridged. 

This  judicious  commentator  has  certainly  done  more 
for  the  elucidation  and  correction  of  Shakefpeare  than  all 
who  came  before  him,  and  has  followed  with  indefati¬ 
gable  patience  the  only  road  which  a  commentator  of 
Shakefpeare  ought  to  obferve. 

Within  50  years  after  our  poet’s  death,  Dryden  fays 
that  he  was  become  “  a  little  obfolete  yy  and  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  1 8th  century  Lord  Shaftefbury  complains 
of  his  rude  unpoliflied  ftyle,  and  his  antiquated  phrafe 
and  wit.  Thefe  complaints  were  owing  to  the  great  re¬ 
volution  which  the  Englifh  language  has  undergone,  and 
to  the  want  of  an  enlightened  commentator.  Thefe 
complaints  are  now  removed,  for  an  enlightened  com¬ 
mentator  has  been  found  in  Mr  Malone. 

We  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  in  the  year  1790 
a  copious  index  to  the  remarkable  paffages  and  words 
in  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare  was  publifiied  by  the  Re¬ 
verend  Mr  Ayfcough  ;  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  lite¬ 
rary  world  is  much  indebted  for  feveral  very  valuable 
keys  of  knowledge.  In  fine,  the  admirers  of  Shake¬ 
fpeare  are  now,  by  the  labours  of  feveral  eminent  men, 
furnilhed  with  every  help  that  can  enable  them  to  under- 
ftand  the  fenfe  and  to  tafte  the  beauties  of  this  illuftrious 
poet. 

SHAKLES.  See  Shackles. 

SHALE,  in  Mineralogy,  a  kind  of  Schistus,  of 
a  black  colour  and  llaty  ftruClure,  or  a  clay  hardened' 
into  a  ftony  confidence,  and  fo  much  impregnated  with 
bitumen  that  it  becomes  fomewhat  like  a  coal.  The 
acid  emitted  from  (hale,  during  its  calcination,  uniting 
itfelf  to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  ihale,  forms  alum. 

About  120  tons  of  calcined  (hale  will  make  one  ton 
of  alum.  The  (hale,  after  being  calcined,  is  deeped 
in  water,  by  which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed 
during  the  calcination  of  the  {hale,  is  diffolved  :  this 
diffolved  alum  undergoes  various  operations  before  it 
is  formed  into  the  alum  of  the  fhops.  Watfon’s  Che¬ 
mical  Effays,  vol.  ii.  p.  315..  See  Alum,  Chemistry 
Index . 

This  kind  of  flate  forms  large  ftrata  in  Derbyfhire  $ 
and  that  which  lies  near  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  of  a 
fofter  and  more  ftiivery  texture  than  that  which  lies 
deeper.  It  is  alfo  found  in  large  ftrata,  generally  above 
the  coal,  in  moft  coal  counties  of  this  kingdom. 

SHALLOP,  Shalloop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  fmall  light' 
veffel,  with  only  a  fmall  main-mafl  and  fore-maft,  and  ’• 
lug-fails,  to  haul  up,  and  let  down,  on  occafion. — Shal¬ 
lops  are  commonly  good  failers,  and  are  therefore  often 
ufed  as  tenders  upon  men  of  war. 

SHALLOT,  or  Eschalot.  See  Allium,  Bota¬ 
ny  and  Gardening  Index* 

SHAMANS  are  wizards  or  conjurers,  in  high  re¬ 
pute  among  feveral*  idolatrous  nations  inhabiting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Ruffia.  By  their  enchantments  they 
pretend  to  cure  difeafes,  to  divert  misfortunes,  and  to'* 
foietel  futurity.  They  are  great  obfervers  of  dreams,  * 
by  the  interpretation  of  which  they  judge  of  their  good 
or  bad  fortune.  They  pretend  like  wife  to  chiromancy, 
and  to  foretel  a  man’s  good  or  ill  fuccefs  by  the  lines  of. 
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Shambles  liis  hand.  By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means  they  have  a 
Shamois.  very  great  afcendancy  over  the  undediandings,  and  a 
v  great  influence  on  the  conduct,  of  thofe  people. 

SHAMBLES,  among  miners,  a  fort  of  niches  or 
landing  places,  left  at  fuch  diilances  in  the  adits  of  the 
mines,  that  the  (hovel-men  may  conveniently  throw  up 
the  ore  from  (liamble  to  (hamble,  till  it  comes  to  the  top 
of  the  mine. 

SHAMOIS,  Chamois,  or  Shammy,  a  kind  of  lea¬ 
ther,  either  dreffed  in  oil  or  tanned,  much  ekeemed  for 
its  foftnefs,  pliancy,  &;c.  It  Is  prepared  from  the  (kin 
of  the  chamois,  or  (liamois,  a  kind  of  rupicapra,  or  wild 
goat,  called  alfo  ifard,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Lbu- 
phiny,  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Befides  the 
foftnefs  and  warmth  of  the  leather,  it  has  the  faculty  of 
bearing  foap  without  damage  \  which  renders  it  very  ufe- 
ful  on  many  accounts. 

In  France,  &c.  fome  wear  the  (kin  raw,  without  any 
preparation.  Shammy  leather  is  ufed  for  the  purifying  of 
mercury,  which  is  done  by  palling  it  through  the  pores  of 
this  (kin,  which  are  very  clofe.  The  true  chamois  lea¬ 
ther  is  counterfeited  with  common  goat,  kid,  and  even 
with  (heep  (kins,  the  pra<ff  ice  of  which  makes  a  particu¬ 
lar  profeffion,  called  by  the  French  chamojure .  The 
la(l,  though  the  leak  ekeemed,  is  yet  fo  popular,  and 
fuch  vak  quantities  of  it  are  prepared,  efpecially  about 
Orleans,  Marfeilles,  and  Tholoufe,  that  it  may  be  proper 
to  give  the  method  of  preparation. 

Marnier  of jhamoifitig ,  or  of  preparing  fheep,  goat ,  or 
hid  fkins  in  oil,  in  writ  at  ion  of Jhamtny . —  The  (kins,  being 
wsihed,  drained,  and  fmeared  over  with  quicklime  on  the 
kdhy  fide,  are  folded  in  two  lengthwife,  the  wool  out¬ 
wards,  and  laid  in  heaps,  and  fo  left  to  ferment  eight 
days,  or,  if  they  had  been  left  to  dry  after  (laying,  then 
fifteen  days. 

Then  they  are  walked  out,  drained,  and  half  dried*, 
laid  cn  a  wooden  leg,  or  horfe,  the  wool  kripped  off  with 
a  round  kaff  for  that  purpofe,  and  laid  in  a  weak  pit,  the 
lime  whereof  had  been  ufed  before,  and  has  lok  the  great¬ 
ek  part  of  its  force. 

After  24  hours  they  are  taken  out,  and  left  to  drain 
24  more  ;  they  are  then  put  in  another  kronger  pit. 
This  done,  they  are  taken  cut,  drained,  and  put  in 
again,  by  turns  \  which  begins  to  difpofe  them  to  take 
oil  ,  and  this  pra&ice  they  continue  for  fix  weeks  in 
fummer,  or  three  months  in  winter  :  at  the  end  where¬ 
of  they  are  waflied  out,  laid  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the 
furface  of  the  {kin  on  the  wool  fide  peeled  off,  to  render 
them  the  fofter  ,  then  made  into  parcels,  deeped  a. night 
in  the  river,  in  winter  more,  kretched  fix  or  feven  over 
one  another  on  the  wooden  leg,  and  the  knife  paffed 
krongly  on  the  fltki  fide,  to  take  off  any  thing  fuper- 
fluous,  and  lender  the  (kin  fmootb.  Then  they  are 
keeped,  as  before,  in  the  river,  and  the  fame  operation 
is  repeated  on  the  wool  fide  *,  they  are  then  thrown  into 
a  tub  of  water,  with  bran  in  it,  which  is  brewed  among 
the  (kins  till  the  greatek  part  kicks  to  them,  and  then 
fepaiated  into  dikimff  tubs,  till  they  (well,  and  rife  of 
themfelves  above  the  water.  By  this  means  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  lime  are  cleared  out  ;  they  are  then  vviurg 
out,  bung  up  to  dry  on  ropes,  and  fent  to  the  mill,  with 
the  quantity  of  oil  neceffary  to  fcour  them  :  the  bek  oil 
is  that  of  kock-fdh.  Here  they  are  (irk  thrown  in 
bundles  into  the  liver  for  12  hours,  then  laid  In  the 
mill-trough,  and  fulled  without  oil  till  they  be  well  foft- 
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ened  ,  then  oiled  will  the  hand,  one  by  one,  and  thus  Shamois 
formed  into  parcels  of  four  fkins  each  j  which  are  mill-  g|iaj'nor 
ed  and  dried  cn  cords  a  fecond  time  )  then  a  third  ;  and  ‘ ' 

then  oiled  again,  and  dried.  This  procefs  is  repeated 
as  often  as  neccffity  requires  j  when  done,  if  there  be 
any  moikure  remaining,  they  are  dried  in  a  kove,  and 
made  up  into  parcels  wrapped  up  in  wool  ,  alter  lome 
time  they  are  opened  to  the  air,  but  wrapped  up  again 
as  before,  till  fuch  time  as  the  oil  feems  to  have  lok  all 
its  force,  which  it  ordinarily  does  in  24  hours.  The 
(kins  are  then  returned  from  the  mill  to  the  chamoifer 
to  be  fcoured  ^  which  is  done  by  putting  them  in  a  lixi¬ 
vium  of  vrcod-akies,  working  and  beating  them  in  it  with 
poles,  and  leaving  them  to  keep  till  the  ley  hath  had 
its  effc6l  ,  then  they  are  wrung  out,  keeped  in  another 
lixivium,  wrung  again  \  and  this  is  repeated  till  all  the 
greafe  and  oil  be  purged  out.  When  this  is  done,  they 
are  half  dried,  2nd  paffed  over  a  (harp-edged  ironinftru- 
nient,  placed  perpendicular  in  a  block,  which  opens, 
foftens,  and  makes  them  gentle.  Lakly,  they  are  tho¬ 
roughly  dried,  and  paffed  over  the  fame  inkrument 
again  •,  which  fniflies  the  preparation,  and  leaves  them 
in  form  of  (hammy. 

Kid  and  goat  (kins  are  (kamoifed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  thofe  of  (heep,  excepting  that  the  hair  is  taken  off 
without  the  ufe  of  any  lime  \  and  that  when  brought 
from  the  mill  they  undergo  a  particular  preparation 
called  ramaliingy  the  mck  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the 
others.  It  confiks  in  this,  that,  as  foon  as  brought  from 
the  mill,  they  are  keeped  in  a  fit  lixivium,  taken  out, 
kretched  on  a  round  wooden  leg,  and  the  hair  is  fc raped 
off  with  the  knife  ;  this  makes  them  fmooth,  and  in 
working  to  cak  a  kind  of  fine  knap.  The  difficulty  is 
in  feraping  them  evenly. 

SHANK,  or  SHANK-  Pa  inter,  in  a  kiip,  is  a  kiort 
chain  fakened  under  the  foremail  kirotids,  by  a  bolt,  to 
the  (hip’s  (ides,  having  at  the  other  end  a  rope  fakened 
to  it.  On  this  ffiank-painter  the  whole  weight  of  the 
aft  part  of  the  anchor  reks,  when  it  lies  by  the  klip’s  fide* 

The  rope,  by  which  it  is  hauled  up,  is  made  fak  about  a 
timber- head. 

SHANK,  in  the  manege,  that  part  of  a  horfe’s  fore  leg 
which  lies  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock. 

SH ANKER,  or  Chancre,  in  Medicine,  a  malignant 
ulcer,  ufually  occafioned  by  fome  venereal  diforder.  See 
Medicine,  N°  350. 

SHANNON,  the  largek  river  in  Ireland,  and  one 
of  the  fined  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  rolling  2CO  miles,  but  alfo  of  its  great 
4  depth  in  mok  places,  and  the  gentlenefs  of  its  current, 
by  which  it  might  be  made  exceedingly  Icrviceable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  the  communication  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  confequently  the  promoting  of  inland 
trade,  through  the  greatek  part  of  its  long  courfe. 

But  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Shannon  is  its  fix¬ 
ation,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  and  feparating  the 
province  of  Connaught  from  Leinker  and  Munfter,  and 
of  confequence  dividing  the  greatek  part  of  Ireland  in¬ 
to  what  lies  on  the  eak  and  that  on  the  wek  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  ,  watering  in  its  pafiage  the  valuable  county  of 
Leitrim,  the  plentiful  kiire  of  Rofcommon,  the  fruitful 
county  of  Galway,  and  the  pleafant  county  of  Clare  } 
the  fmall  but  fine  (hire  of  Longford,  the  King’s  coun¬ 
ty,  and  fertile  county  of  Meath  in  Leinflcr,  the  popu¬ 
lous  county  of  Tipperary,  the  fpacious  kiire  of  Lime- 
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Shanfciit  rick,  and  the  rough  but  pleafant  county  of  Kerry  in 
li  Munder  \  vifiting  10  counties  in  its  paffage,  and  having 
on  its  hanks  the  following  remarkable  places,  viz.  Lei¬ 
trim,  Jaineflown,  Lanefhorough,  Athlone,  Clonfert, 
Killaloe,  and  Limerick  }  at  20  leagues  below  the  latter  , 
it  fpreads  gradually  fe venal  miles  in  extent,  fo  that  fome 
have  confidered  its  expannon  as  a  lake.  It  at  lafl  joins 
its  waters  to  the  fea,  being  navigable  all  that  way  for 
the  largeft  veffels. 

SHANSCRIT,  the  language  of  the  Bramins  of  Hin- 
doftan.  See  Philology,  feet.  v. 

SHARE  of  a  PLOUGH ,  that  part  which  cuts  the 
ground  ;  the  extremity  forwards  being  covered  with  a 
(harp- pointed  iron,  called  the  point  of  the  Jh  are,  and  the 
end  of  the  wood  behind  the  tail  of  the  Jhare . 

SHARK.  See  Sqcjalus,  Ichthyology  Index. 

SHARON,  a  name  common  to  three  cantons  of  Pa- 
lefcine.  The  firit  lay  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  fea 
of  Tiberias*,  the  fecond  between  the  city  of  C  re  fa  re  a  of 
Paleftinc,  and  Joppa  }  and  the  third  lay  beyond  Jordan. 
To  give  an  idea  of  perfect  beauty,  Ifaiah  (aid,  the  glory 
of  Lebanon  and  the  beauty  of  Carmel  muft  be  joined  to 
the  abundance  of  Sharon.  (Ifaiah  xxxiii.  9.  xxxi.  2.). 
The  plains  of  Sharon  are  of  vaft  extent  }  and,  when 
furveyed  by  the  Abbe  Mariti  a  few  years  ago,  they  were 
Town  with  cucumbers  }  and  he  informs  us,  that  fuch  a 
number  is  annually  produced,  as  not  only  to  fupply  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  but  alfo  all  the  coafts  of  Cyprus 
and  the  city  of  Damietta.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain, 
between  Arfus  and  Lydda,  rifes  a  frnall  mountain,  upon 
the  ridge  of  which  there  is  a  fmall  village  called  Sharon, 
from  the  name  of  the  ancient  city  whole  king  was  con¬ 
quered  bv  Joftiua. 

SHARP,  James,  archbilhop  of  St  Andrew’s,  was 
born  of  a  good  family  in  Banffshire  in  i6p8.  He 
devoted  himfelf  very  early  to  the  church,  and  was 
educated  for  that  purpofe  in  the  univerfity  of  Aber¬ 
deen.  When  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  was 
framed  in  1638,  the  learned  men  in  that  feminary,  and 
young  Sharp  in  particular,  declared  themfelves  decid¬ 
edly  againft  it.  To  avoid  the  infults  and  indignities  to 
which  he  was  fubje&ed  in  confequence  of  this  condudl, 
he  retired  to  England,  where  he  contracted  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  fome  of  the  mod  celebrated  divines  in  that 
country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  he  returned 
to  Scotland.  During  his  journey  thither,  he  acciden¬ 
tally  met  with  Lord  Oxen  ford,  who  was  fo  charmed 
with  his  converfation,  that  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe. 
While  he  relided  with  that  nobleman,  he  became  known 
to  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who  procured  him  a  profefforfhip 
at  St  Andrew’s.  By  the  intereft  of  the  earl  of  Craw¬ 
ford  he  was  foon  after  appointed  minifter  of  Crail , 
where  he  condu&cd  himfelf,  it  is  faid,  in  an  exemplary 
manner. 

Sharp  had  always  inclined  to  the  caufe  of  royalty, 
and  had  for  fome  time  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with 
his  exiled  prince.  After  the  death  of  the  protestor  ke 
began  to  declare  himfelf  more  openly,  and  feems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  great  fhare  of  the  confidence  of  Monk,  who 
was  at  that  time  planning  the  relloration  of  Charles  II. 
When  that  general  marched  to  London,  the  prefbyte- 
rians  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him  in  order  to  fupport 
their  interefls.  At  the  requeft  of  General  Monk  and 
the  chief  prefbyterians  in  Scotland,  Mr  Sharp  was 


fent  over  to  the  king  at  Breda  to  procure  from  him,  if 
poffible,  the  effabliihment  of  prelbyterianifim  On  his 
return,  he  allured  his  friends  that  “  he  had  found  the 
king  very  affectionate  to  Scotland,  and  refulved  not  to 
wrong  the  fettled  government  of  the  church  :  but  he  ap¬ 
prehended  they  were  miftaken  who  went  about  to  eiia- 
blilh  the  prefbyterian  government. *'* 

Charles  was  foon  after  reitored  without  any  terms. 
All  the  laws  pafied  in  Scotland  fince  the  year  1633  were 
repealed  *,  the  king  and  his  miniiters  refolved  at  ail  ha¬ 
zards  to  red  ore  prelacy.  Mr  Sharp,  who  had  been 
commiflioned  by  the  Scotch  prefbyterians  to  manage 
their  intereils  with  the  king,  was  prevailed  upon  to  aban- 
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don  the  party ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  compliance,  he- 
was  made  archbiilrop  of  St  Andrew’s.  This  conduct 
rendered  him  very  odious  in  Scotland  }  he  was  accufed 
of  treachery  and  perfidy,  and  reproached  by  his  olfl 
friends  as  a  traitor  and  renegado.  The  abfurd  and  wan¬ 
ton  cruelties  which  were  afterwards  committed,  and 
which  were  imputed  in  a  great  mealure  to  the  archhifhop, 
rendered  him  ftill  more  deteited.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  thefe  accufations  were  without  foundation  :  the  very 
circumllance  of  his  having  been  formerly  of  the  prefhy- 
terian  party  would  induce  him,  after  forfaking  them,  to- 
treat  them  with  feverity.  Befides,  it  is  certain,  that  when 
after  the  rout  at  Pentland-hills  he  received  an  order  from 
the  king  to  flop  the  executions,  he  kept  it  for  fome  time 
before  he  produced  it  to  council. 

There  was  one  Mitchell  a  preacher,  and  a  defperate 
fanatic,  who  had  formed  the  defign  of  taking  vengeance 
for  thefe  cruelties  by  affaflinating  the  archbilhop.  He 
Hired  a  piftol  at  him  as  he  was  fitting  in  his  coach  5  but 
the  bilhop  of  Orkney,  lifting  up  his  hand  at  the  moment, 
intercepted  the  ball.  Though  this  happened  in  the 
midft  of  Edinburgh,  the  primate  was  fo  much  detefled, 
that  nobody  flopped  the  affaflin  }  who,  having  walked 
leifurely  home,  and  thrown  off  his  difguife,  returned, 
and  mixed  unfufpedted  with  the  crowd.  Some  years 
after,  the  archbifbop  obferving  a  man  eyeing  him  with 
keennefs,  fufpecled  that  he  was  the  affaflin,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  before  him.  It  was  Mitchell.  Two 
loaded  piftols  were  found  in  his  pocket.  The  primate 
offered  him  a  pardon  if  he  would  confcfs  the  crime  } 
the  man  complied}  but  Sharp,  regardlefs  of  his  promife, 
conduced  him  to  the  council.  The  council  alfo  gave 
him  a  folemn  promife  of  pardon  if  he  would  confefs  his 
guilt,  and  difeover  his  accomplices.  They  were  much 
difappointed  to  hear  that  only  one  man  was  privy  to  his 
purpofe,  who  was  fince  dead.  Mitchell  was  then  brought 
before  a  court  of  juflice,  and  ordered  to  make  a  third 
confeflion,  which  he  refufed.  He  was  imprifoned  for 
feveral  years,  and  then  tried.  His  own  confeflion  was* 
urged  againft  him.  It  was  in  vain  for  him  to  plead  the 
illegality  of  that  evidence,  and  to  appeal  to  the  promife 
of  pardon  previoufiy  given.  The  council  took  an  oath 
that  they  had  given  no  fuch  promife  *,  and  Mitchell  was 
condemned.  Lauderdale^  who  at  that  time  governed 
Scotland,  would  have  pardoned  him,  but  the  primate  in¬ 
filled  on  his  excuRon  j  obferving,  that  if  affaflins  were 
permitted  to  go  uripunifhed,  his  life  mufi  be  continually 
in  danger.  Mitchell  was  accordingly  executed. 

Sharp  had  a  fervant,  one  Carmichael,  who  by  his 
cruelty  had  rendered  himfelf  particularly  odious  to  the 
zealots.  Nine  men  formed  the  refolution  of  waylaying 
him  in  Magus-moor,  about  three  miles  from  St  An¬ 
drew’s*  . 
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drevv’s.  'While  they  were  waiting  for  this  man,  the 
primate  hiinfelf  appeared  with  very  few  attendants. 
This  they  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  of  heaven  in 
their  favour  5  and  calling  out,  “  the  Lord  has  delivered 
him  into  our  hands,”  they  ran  up  to  the  carriage. 
They  fired  at  him  without  effect  $  a  circumftance 
which  was  afterwards  imputed  to  magic.  They  then 
difpatched  him  with  their  fwords,  regardlefs  of  the 
tears  and  intreaties  of  his  daughter,  who  accompani¬ 
ed  him  (a). 

Thus  fell  Archbifhop  Sharp,  whofe  memory  is  even 
at  prefent  detefted  by  the  common  people  of  Scotland. 
His  abilities  were  certainly  good,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  he  appears  with  honour  and  dignity.  But 
his  conduct  afterwards  was  too  cruel  and  infincere  to 
merit  approbation.  His  treatment  of  Mitchell  was 
mean  and  vindi&ive.  How  far  he  contributed  to  the 
meafures  adopted  againft  the  prefbyterians  is  not  cer¬ 
tain.  They  were  equally  cruel  and  impolitic  ;  nor  did 
their  effects  ceafe  with  the  meafures  themfelves.  The 
unheard-of  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  miniftevs  of  Cha.  II. 
againfl  the  adherents  of  the  covenant,  raifed  fuch  a  flame 
of  enthufiafm  and  bigotry  as  is  not  yet  entirely  extin- 
'guifhed. 

Sharp,  Dr  John9  archbifhop  of  York,  was  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  of  Brad¬ 
ford  Hale  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  was  fon  of  an  eminent 
tradefman  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  born  in  1644. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1667  entered 
into  orders.  That  fame  year  he  became  domeftic  chap¬ 
lain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  attorney-general.  In 
1672  he  was  collated  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkfhire. 
In  1675  he  was  inflalled  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Norwich  \  and  the  year  following  was  infti- 
tuted  into  the  reflory  of  St  Bartholomew  near  the 
Royal  Exchange,  London.  In  1681  he  was,  by  the 
interefl  of  his  patron  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  then  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  made  dean  of  Norwich  ;  but  in 
1686  was  fufpended  for  taking  occafion,  in  fome  of  his 
fermons,  to  vindicate  the  do£frine  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  oppofition  to  Popery.  In  1688  he  was  fworn 
chaplain  to  King  James  II.  being  then  probably  reflored 
after  his  fufpenfion  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  cha¬ 
plain  to  King  Charles  II.  and  attended  as  a  court  cha¬ 
plain  at  the  coronation  of  King  James  II.  In  1689  he 
was  declared  dean  of  Canterbury  \  but  never  could  be 
perfuaded  to  fill  up  any  of  the  vacancies  made  by  the 
deprived  bifhops.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr  Lamplugh,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  York.  In  1702  he  preach¬ 
ed  the  fermon  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne  j  and 
the  fame  year  was  fworn  of  the  privy-council,  and  made 
lord  almoner  to  her  majefty.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1713 ; 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  York,  where  a  mo¬ 
nument  is  ere&ed  to  his  memory. — His  fermons,  which 
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his  death  and  puhlifhed  in  7  vgls 
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were  colle&ed  after 
8vo,  are  juftly  admired. 

Sharp,  Abrcihci?n9  an  eminent  Engliffi  mathemati¬ 
cian,  and  allronomer,  was  born  at  Little  Horton,  near 
Bradford,  in  the  year  1651.  He  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  merchant  at  Mancheiter  ;  but  fo  ltrongly  was  he 
inclined  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics,  that  he  foon  found 
his  fituation  both  irkfome  and  difagreeable.  By  the 
mutual  confent,  therefore,  of  his  mailer  and  himfeif,  he 
quitted  the  bufinefs  of  a  merchant.  He  then  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  wholly  devoted  himfeif  to  ma¬ 
thematical  fludies,  and  where,  for  a  iubfiftencc,  he  taught 
writing  and  accounts. 

Soon  after  this  a  merchant  from  London,  in  whofe 
houfe  the  celebrated  Mr  Flamfteed  then  lodged,  enga¬ 
ged  Mr  Sharp  to  be  his  book-keeper.  With  this  emi¬ 
nent  aflronomer  he  foon  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip,  and  by  his  recommendation  he  obtained  a  more  pro¬ 
fitable  employment  in  the  dock-yard  of  Chatham,  w’here 
he  continued  till  his  friend  and  patron  called  him  to 
his  affiftance.  Mr  Sharp  was  chiefly  employed  in 
the  conflruCtion  of  the  mural  arch,  which  he  finifhed  in 
the  courfe  of  14  months  fo  entirely  to  the  fatisfaCtion 
of  Mr  Flamilecd,  that  he  fpoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  praife.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr  Smeaton,  this 
was  the  firff  good  inftrument  of  the  kind,  and  Mr  Sharp 
the  firft  artift  wTho  cut  delicate  divifions  on  agronomi¬ 
cal  inllruments.  When  this  inftrument  was  conftruCled, 
Mr  Sharp  wras  but  25,  and  Mr  Flamftced  30  years  of 
age.  Mr  Sharp  aflifted  his  friend  in  making  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  nearly  3000  fixed  ftar9,  with  their  longitudes 
and  magnitudes,  their  right  afeenfions  and  polar  dift- 
ances,  with  the  variations  of  the  fame  while  they 
change  their  longitude  by  one  degree. 

But  from  the  fatigue  of  conftantly  obferving  the 
ftars  by  night,  in  a  cold  thin  air,  added  to  a  weakly 
conftitution,  his  health  was  much  impaired ;  for  the 
recovery  of  which  he  requefted  leave  to  retire  to  his 
houfe  at  Horton,  where,  as  foon  as  he  felt  himfeif  re¬ 
covering,  he  began  to  fit  up  an  obfervatory  of  his  own, 
and  the  telefcopes  he  made  ufe  of  were  all  of  his  own 
coriftruClion,  and  the  lenfes  ground  and  adjufted  with 
his  own  hands. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  aftifted  Mr  Flamfteed 
in  calculating  moft  of  the  tables  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
his  Hi/loria  C<vle/Iis9  as  appears  by  their  letters,  to  be 
feen  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Sharp’s  friends  at  Horton. 
The  mathematician,  fays  Dr  Hutton,  meets  with  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  in  Sharp’s  elaborate  treatife  of  Geo¬ 
metry  Improved  ;  by  a  large  and  accurate  table  of  feg- 
ments  of  circles,  its  conflru&ion  and  various  ufes  in  the 
folution  of  feveral  difficult  problems,  with  compendious 
tables  for  finding  a  true  proportional  part  \  and  their 
ufe  in  thefc  or  any  other  tables  exemplified  in  making 

logarithms. 


Sharp/ 


(a)  Such  is  the  account  given  by  all  our  hiftorians  of  the  murder  of  Archbifhop  Sharp  ;  and  that  he  fell  by 
the  hands  of  fanatics,  whom  he  perfecuted,  is  certain.  A  tradition,  however,  has  been  preferred  in  different  fa¬ 
milies  defeended  from  him,  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  is  in  itfelf  certainly  not  incredible.  The  primate,  it 
feems,  who,  when  minifter  of  Crail,  was  peculiarly  fevere  in  punifhing  the  fin  of  fornication,  had,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  archiepifcopal  authority,  taken  notice  of  a  criminal  amour  carried  on  between  a  nobleman  high  in  office 
and  a  lady  of  fome  fafhion  who  lived  within  his  diocefe.  This  interference  was  in  that  licentious  age  deemed  very 
Impertinent ;  and  the  archbifhop’s  defeendants  believe  that  the  proud  peer  inftigated  the  deluded  rabble  to  mur¬ 
der  their  anceftor. 
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logarithms,  or  their  natural  numbers,  to  60  places  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  there  being  a  table  of  them  for  all  primes  to 
i  IOO,  true  to  6 1  figures.  His  concife  treatife  of  Polye- 
dra,  or  folid  bodies  of  many  bafes,  both  of  the  regular 
ones  and  others  ;  to  which  are  added,  1 2  new  ones, 
with  various  methods  of  forming  them,  and  their  exa& 
dimenfions  in  furds  or  fpecies,  and  in  numbers  ;  illuftra- 
ted  with  a  variety  of  copper-plates,  neatly  engraved  by 
his  own  hands.  Indeed,  few  of  the  mathematical  in- 
ftrument  makers  could  exceed  him  in  exadly  gra¬ 
duating  or  neatly  engraving  mathematical  or  aftrono- 
mical  inftruments.  He  poffeffed  a  remarkably  clear 
head  for  contriving,  and  an  extraordinary  hand  for 
executing  any  thing,  not  only  in  mechanics,  but 
likewife  in  drawing,  writing,  and  making  the  molt 
beautiful  figures  in  all  his  calculations  and  conftruc* 
tions. 

The  quadrature  of  the  circle  was  undertaken  by  him 
for  his  own  amufement,  in  the  year  1699*  deduced  from 
two  different  feries,  by  which  the  truth  of  it  was  proved 
to  7  2  places  of  figures,  as  may  be  feen  in  Sherwin’s  fa¬ 
bles  of  Logarithms.  In  the  fame  book  may  likewise 
be  feen  his  ingenious  improvements  on  the  making  of 
logarithms,  and  the  condru£ling  of  the  natural  lines, 
tangents,  and  fecants. 

Mr  Sharp  kept  up  a  correfpondence  with  mod  of  the 
eminent  mathematicians  and  adronomers  of  his  time, 
as  Flamfteed,  Newton,  Halley,  Wallis,  Hodgfon,  8cc. 
the  anfvvers  to  whole  letters  are  all  written  on  the  backs 
or  empty  fpaces,  of  the  letters  he  received,  in  a  Ihort 
hand  of  his  own  invention.  Being  one  of  the  mod 
accurate  and  indefatigable  computers  whoever  exided  ; 
he  was  many  years  the  common  refource  for  Flamdeed, 
Sir  Jonas  Moor,  Halley,  and  others,  in  all  forts  of  trou- 
blefome  and  delicate  calculations. 

Mr  Sharp  was  never  married,  and  fpent  his  time  as  a 
hermit.  He  was  of  a  middle  dature,  very  thin,  of  a 
weakly  conditution  ;  but  remarkably  feeble  during  the 
lad  3  or  4  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  1 8th  of  July  1742,  in  the  9  id  year  of  his  age. 

He  was  very  irregular  as  to  his  meals,  and  uncommon¬ 
ly  fparing  in  his  diet,  which  he  frequently  took  in  the 
following  manner.  A  little  fquare  hole,  refembling  a 
window,  formed  a  communication  between  the  room 
where  he  ufually  ftndied,  and  another  where  a  fervant 
could  enter ;  and  before  this  hole  he  had  contrived  a 
didin g  board.  It  often  happened,  that  the  breakfad, 
dinner,  and  fupper,  have  remained  untouched,  when  the 
fervant  has  gone  to  remove  what  was  left, — fo  deeply 
was  he  engaged  in  calculations. 

Sharp,  in  Mufic.  See  Interval. 

SHASTAH,  the  fame  as  Shaster. 

SHASTER,  Shastah,  or  Bedang,  the  name  of  a 
facred  book,  in  high  edimation  among  the  idolaters  of 
Hindodan,  containing  all  the  dogmas  of  the  religion  of 
the  bramins,  and  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  worfliip  ;  and 
ferving  as  a  commentary  on  the  VedaM. 

The  term  Shqfter  denotes  “  fcience”  or  “  fydem”  ; 
and  is  applied  to  other  works  of  adronomy  and  philofo- 
phy,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  religion  of  the  Indians. 
None  but  the  bramins  and  rajahs  of  India  are  allowed 
to  read  the  Vedam  ;  the  preds  of  the  Banians,  called 
S/iuderers ,  may  read  the  Shatter ;  and  the  people,  in  g*> 
neral,  are  allowed  to  read  only  the  Paran  or  Pouran, 
which  is  a  commentary  on  the  Shader. 

Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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The  Shader  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  fird  con-  Shatter, 
taining  the  moral  law  of  the  Indians*,  the  fecond,  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion ;  and  the  third, 
the  dittribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  claffes,  with 
the  duties  pertaining  to  each  clafs. 

The  principal  precepts  of  morality,  contained  in  the 
fird  part  of  the  Shader,  are  the  following  :  that  no  ani¬ 
mal  be  killed,  becaufe  the  Indians  attribute  fouls  to 
brute  animals  as  well  as  to  mankind  ;  that  they  neither 
hear  nor  fpeak  evil,  nor  drink  wine,  nor  eat  fiefh,  nor 
touch  any  thing  that  is  unclean  ;  that  they  obferve  the 
feads,  prayers,  and  walhings,  which  their  law  preferibes ; 
that  they  tell  no  lies,  nor  be  guilty  of  deceit  in  trade  ; 
that  they  neither  opprefs  nor  offer  violence  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that  they  celebrate  the  folemn  feads  and  fads,  and 
appropriate  certain  hours  of  ordinary  fleep  to  cultivate  a 
difpofibon  for  prayer  ;  and  that  they  do  not  deal  or  de¬ 
fraud  one  another. 

The  ceremonies,  contained  in  the  fecond  part  or  the 
Shader,  are  fuch  as  thefe  :  that  they  wafh  often  in  the 
rivers,  hereby  obtaining  the  pardon  of  their  fins ;  that 
they  mark  their  forehead  with  red,  in  token  of  their  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Deity  \  that  they  prefent  offerings  and 
prayers  under  certain  trees,  fet  apart  for  this  purpofe  ; 
that  they  pray  in  the  temples,  make  oblations  to  their 
pagodas  or  idols,  firg  hymns,  and  make  procedions, 

&.c.j  that  they  make  pilgrimages  to  diftant  rivers,  and 
efpecially  to  the  Gangec,  there  to  wafh  themfelves  and 
make  offerings  *,  that  they  make  vows  to  particular 
faints,  according  to  their  refpe&ive  departments  ;  that 
they  render  homage  to  the  Deity  at  the  fird  fight  of 
the  fun  ;  that  they  pay  their  refpe&  to  the  fun  and 
moon,  which  are  the  two  eyes  of  the  Deity  *,  and  that 
they  treat  with  particular  veneration  thofe  animals  that 
are  deemed  more  pure  than  others;  as  the  cow, buffalo, 

&c. ;  becaufe  the  fouls  of  men  have  tranfmigrated  into 
thefe  animals. 

The  third  part  of  the  Shader  records  the  didribu- 
tion  of  the  people  into  four  claffes :  the  fird  being  that 
of  the  bramins  or  prietts,  appointed  to  indru6t  the  peo¬ 
ple.;  the  fecond,  that  of  the  kutteris  or  nobles,  who  are 
the  magidrates;  the  third,  that  of  the  fhudderis  or 
merchants ;  and  the  fourth,  that  of  the  mechanics. 

Each  perfon  is  required  to  remain  in  the  clafs  in  which 
he  was  born,  and  to  purfue  the  occupation  affigned  to 
him  by  the  Shader.  According  to  the  bramins,  the 
Shader  was  imparted  by  God  himfelf  to  Brahma,  and  by 
him  to  the  bramins ;  who  communicated  the  contents 
of  it  to  the  people. 

Modern  writers  have  given  us  very  different  accounts 
of  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Shader.  Mr 
Hoi  well,  who  had  made  conflderable  progrefs  in  the 
tranflation  of  this  book,  apprehends,  that  the  mytholo¬ 
gy  as  well  as  the  cofmogony  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,, 
and  Romans,  was  borrowed  from  the  do&rines  of  the 
bramins,  contained  in  it,  even  to  the  copying  of  their 
exteriors  of  worfhip,  and  the  didribution  of  their  idols, 
though  grofsly  mutilated  and  adulterated.  With  refpe£t 
to  the  Vedam  and  Shader,  or  feriptures  of  the  Gen- 
toos,  this  writer  informs  us,  that  Vedam,  in  the  Mala¬ 
bar  language,  fignifies  the  fame  as  Skajler  in  the  Shan- 
ferit ;  and  that  the  fird  book  is  followed  by  the  Gen- 
toos  of  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coads,  and  alfo  of 
the  idand  of  Ceylon.  The  Shader  is  followed  by  the 
Gentoos  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  and  by  all  the 
E  e  Gentpos 
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Genlocrs  of  the  reft  of  India,  commonly  called  India 
P roper,  along  the  courfe  of  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jum¬ 
na  to  the  Indus.  Both  thefe  books  (he  lays)  contain 
the  inftitutes  of  their  refpe&ive  religion  and  worship, 
as  well  as  the  hiftory  of  their  ancient  rajahs  and  princes, 
often  couched  under  allegory  and  fable.  Their  anti¬ 
quity  is  contended  for  by  the  partifans  of  each  ;  but  he 
thinks,  that  the  fimilitude  of  their  names,  idols,  and 
great  part  of  their  worfhip,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt, 
nay  plainly  evinces,  that  both  thefe  fcriptures  were  ori¬ 
ginally  one.  He  adds,  if  we  compare  the  great  purity 
and  chafte  manners  of  the  Shafter  with  the  great  ab- 
furdities  and  impurities  of  the  Vedam,  we  need  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the 
former. 

With  regard  to  the  high  original  of  thefe  fcriptures, 
the  account  of  the  bra  mi  ns  is  as  follows.  Brahma 
(that  is,  “  Mighty  Spirit”),  about  4866  years  ago, 
affirmed  the  form  of  man  and  the  government  of  Indo- 
ftan.  He  tranflated  the  divine  law  (defigned  for  the 
reftoration  of  mankind,  who  had  offended  in  a  pre-ex- 
iftent  ftate,  and  who  are  now  in  their  laft  fcene  of  pro¬ 
bation,  to  the  dignity  from  which  they  were  degraded) 
out  of  the  language  of  angels  into  the  well  known  Shan- 
fcrit  language,  and  called  his  tranflation  the  Chartah 
Bhade  Shaft  all  ofBirmah ,  or  the  Six  Scriptures  of  Divine 
Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit .  He  appointed  the  bramins, 
deriving  their  name  from  him,  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  3  and  the  do£lrines  of  the  Shafter  were  according¬ 
ly  preached  in  their  original  purity  1000  years.  About 
this  time  there  was  publifhed  a  paraphrafe  on  the  Char¬ 
tah  Bhade  3  and  about  500  years  afterwards,  a  fecond 
expolition,  called  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade  Shafa ,  or  F.igh- 
teen  Books  of  Divine  Words ,  written  in  a  charadler  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  common  Indoftan  and  the  Shanfcrit. 
This  innovation  produced  a  fchifm  among  the  Gen- 
toos  3  on  which  oecafion,  it  is  faid,  thofe  of  Coroman¬ 
del  and  Malabar  formed  a  fcripture  of  their  own, 
which  they  pretended  to  be  founded  on  the  Chartah 
Bhade  of  Bramah,  and  called  it  the  Vedam  of  Bir - 
mah,  or  Divine  Words  of  the  Mighty  Spirit.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  Chartah  Bhade  was  thrown  aftde,  and  at  length 
wholly  unknown,  except  to  a  few  families  3  who  can 
ilill  read  and  expound  it  in  the  Shanfcrit  character. 
With  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Aughtorrah  Bhade,  and 
Vedam,  which,  according  to  the  Gentoo  account,  is 
3366  years  ago,  their  polytheifm  commenced  3  and  the 
principles  of  religion  became  fo  obfcure,  and  their  ce¬ 
remonies  fo  numerous,  that  every  head  of  a  family  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  bramin  as  a  guide  both  in  faith  and 
practice.  Mr  Holwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Chartah 
Bhade,  or  Original  Scriptures,  are  not  copied  from  any 
other  lyftem  of  theology,  promulgated  to  or  obtruded 
upon  mankind.  The  Gentoos  do  not  attribute  them  to 
Zoroafterj  and  Mr  Holwell  fuppofes,  that  both  Zoroafter 
and  Pythagoras  vifited  Indoftan,  not  to  inftru£l,  but  to 
be  inftru£led. 


«,  From  the  account  of  Mr  Dow,  we  learn,  that  the 
books  which  contain  the  religion  and  philofopby  of  the 
Hindoos  are  diftinguiftied  by  the  name  of  Bedas ;  that 
they  are  four  in  number,  and  like  the  facred  writings 
of  other  nations,  faid  to  be  penned  by  the  Divinity. 
Beda,  he  fays,  in  the  Shanfcrit  language,  literally  fig- 
nifies  fcience  ;  and  thefe  books  treat  not  only  of  religion 
and  moral  duties,  but  of  every  branch  of  philofophic 
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knowledge.  The  bramins  maintain,  that  the  Bedas  Shatter.’ 
are  the  divine  laws,  which  Brimha,  at  the  creation  of 
the  world,  delivered  for  the  inftruclion  of  mankind  3 
but  they  affirm,  that  their  meaning  was  perverted  in 
the  firft  age  by  the  ignorance  and  wickednefs  of  fome 
princes,  whom  they  reprefent  as  evil  fpirits,  who  then 
haunted  the  earth. 

The  firft  credible  account  we  have  of  the  Bedas  is, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  the  Cal  Jug,  of  which 
era  the  year  1768  was  the  4886th  year,  they  were 
written,  or  rather  colle&ed,  by  a  great  philofopher  and 
reputed  prophet,  called  Beafs  Mum)  or  Bedfs  the  In - 
fpired \ 

The  Hindoos  (fays  Mr  Dow)  are  divided  into  two 
great  religious  fe£ts :  the  followers  of  the  dodlrine  of 
Bedang,  which  is  the  original  Shafter,  or  commentary 
upon  the  Bedas  3  and  thofe  who  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  Neadirfen.  The  original  Shafter  is  called  Be - 
dang ,  and  is  a  commentary  upon  the  Bedas.  This  book, 
he  fays,  is  erroneoufiy  called  in  Europe  the  Vedam .  It 
is  aferibed  to  Beafs  Muni,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  re- 
vifed  fome  years  after  by  one  Serrider  Swami,  fince 
which  it  has  been  reckoned  facred,  and  not  fubje61  to 
any  farther  alterations. 

Aimoft  all  the  Hindoos  of  the  Decan,  and  thofe  of 
the  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coafis,  are  of  this  feci. 

The  followers  of  the  Bedang  Shafter  do  not  allow  that 
any  phyfical  evil  exifts  3  they  maintain  that  God  created 
all  things  perfectly  good  3  but  that  man,  being  a  free 
agent,  may  be  guilty  of  moral  evil,  which  may  be  inju¬ 
rious  to  himfelf,  but  can  be  of  no  detriment  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  fyftem  of  nature.  God,  they  fay,  being  perfectly 
benevolent,  never  punifhed  the  wicked  otherwife  than 
by  the  pain  and  affli£lion  which  are  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  evil  a61ions  3  and  hell,  therefore,  is  no  other- 
than  a  confcioufnefs  of  evil. 

The  Neadirfen  Shafter  is  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  a  philofopher  called  Gout  am,  near  four  thoufand' 
years  ago.  The  bramins,  from  Mr  Dow’s  account  of 
their  facred  books,  appear  to  believe  invariably  in  the 
unity,  eternity,  omnifcience,  and  omnipotence  of  God  3 
and  the  polytheifm  of  which  they  have  been  accufed  is 
no  more  than  a  fymbolical  worfhip  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  which  they  divide  into  three  claffes.  Under  the 
name  of  Brimha,  they  worfhip  the  wifdom  and  creative 
power  of  God  3  under  the  appellation  of  Bifhen,  his  pro¬ 
vidential  and  preferving  quality  3  and  under  that  cf 
Shihah,  that  attribute  which  tends  to  deftroy. 

As  few  of  our  readers  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
perufing  the  Shafter,  we  fhall,  by  way  of  fpecimen,  fub- 
join  a  paffage  from  it,  which,  though  it  contains  fome 
metaphyfical  myfteries  concerning  the  creation,  yet  dif- 
covers  views  of  God  fo  enlightened  that  they  would  not 
difgrace  more  refined  nations.  The  paffage  which  we 
fhall  quote  is  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Shafter,  which  is 
a  dialogue  between  Brimha  the  Wifdcm  of  the  Divini¬ 
ty,  and  Warud  or  Reafon,  who  is  represented  as  the  fen 
of  Brimha.  Narud  defires  to  be  inftru&ed  by  bis  fa¬ 
ther  3  and  for  that  purpofe  puts  the  following  queftions 
to  him  : 

“  Narud..  O  father  !  thou  firft  of  Gcd,  theu  art  faid 
to  have  created  the  world,  and  thy  fon  Narud,  aftoniih- 
e^at  what  lie  beholds,  is  defirous  to  be  inftru&ed  hew 
all  thefe  things  w’ere  made. 

“  Brimha .  Be  not  deceived,  my  fon  !  do  not  imagine 

that 
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Shatter,  that  I  was  the  creator  of  the  world,  independent  of  the 

- v, — j  uivine  Mover,  who  is  the  great  original  effence  and 

creator  of  ail  things.  Look,  therefore,  only  upon  me 
as  the  infttument  of  the  great  will,  and  a  part  of  his 
being,  whom  he  called  forth  to  execute  his  eternal  de- 
figns. 

<«  Narud.  What  (hall  we  think  of  God  ? 
u  Brimha.  Being  immaterial,  he  is  above  all  concep¬ 
tion  *,  being  invifible,  he  can  have  no  form  j  bat,  from 
what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  may  conclude  that  he 
is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  all  things,  and  prefent 
everywhere. 

“  Narud.  How  did  God  create  the  world  ? 

44  Brimha.  Affection  dwelt  with  God  from  all  eter¬ 
nity.  It  was  of  three  ditlerent  kinds  }  thecieative,  the 
prefer ving,  and  the  deftru&ive.  This  firft  is  reprefent- 
ed  by  Brimha,  the  fecond  by  Bifhen,  and  the  third  by 
Shibah.  You,  O  Narud  1  are  Uught  to  worfhip  all 
the  three  in  various  fhapes  and  likenefies,  as  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  the  Preferver,  and  the  Deftroyer.  The  aTe&ion  of 
God  then  produced  power,  and  power,  at  a  proper  con¬ 
junction  of  time  and  fate,  embraced  goadnefs,  and  pro¬ 
duced  matter.  The  three  qualities  then  aCling  upon 
matter,  produced  the  univerfe  in  the  following  manner : 
From  the  oppofite  aClions  of  the  creative  and  deftru&ive 
quality  in  matter,  felf-motion  firft  arofe.  Self-motion 
was  of  three  kinds  j  the  firft  inclining  to  plafticity,  the 
fecond  to  difeord,  and  the  third  to  reft.  .  The  difeord- 
ant  a&ions  then  produced  the  Akafti  (a  kind  of  celeftial 
element),  which  invifible  element  pofleffed  the  quality 
of  conveying  found  \  it  produced  air,  a  palpable  ele¬ 
ment  j  fire,  a  vifible  element  j  water,  a  fluid  element  j 
and  earth,  a  folid  element. 

44  The  Aka  In  difperfed  itfelf  abroad.  Air  formed 
the  atmofphere  j  fire,  colle&ing  itfelf,  blazed  forth  in 
the  hoft  of  heaven  •,  water  rofe  to  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  being  forced  fiom  beneath  by  the  gravity  of  the 
latter  element.  Thus  broke  forth  the  world  from  the 
veil  of  darknefs,  in  which  it  was  formerly  comprehend¬ 
ed  by  God.  Order  rofe  over  the  univerfe.  The  feven 
heavens  were  formed,  and  the  feven  worlds  were  fixed 
in  their  places  ;  there  to  remain  till  the  great  diflolution,* 
when  all  things  ftiall  be  abforbed  into  God. 

44  God  feeing  the  earth  in  full  bloom,  and  that  vege¬ 
tation  was  ftrong  from  its  feeds,  called  forth  for  the  firft 
time  intelle&,  which  he  endued  with  various  organs  and 
'  ftiapes,  to  form  a  diverfity  of  animals  upon,  the  earth. 
]  [e  endued  the  animals  with  five  fenfes  *,  feeling,  feeing, 
fmelling,  tafting,  and  hearing ;  but  to  man  he  gave  re¬ 
flection,  to  raife  him  above  the  beads  of  the  field. 

44  The  creatures  were  created  male  and  female,  that 
they  might  propagate  their  fpecies  upon  the  earth. 
Every  herb  bore  the  feed  of  its  kind,  that  the  world 
■might  be  clothed  with  verdure,  and  all  animals  provided 
with  food. 

44  Narud.  What  doft  thou  mean,  O  father  !  by  Intel- 
led  ? 

44  Brimha.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  great  foul  of  the 
univerfe  breathed  into  all  creatures,  to  animate  them 
for  a  certain  time. 

44  Narud.  What  becomes  of  it  after  death  ? 

44  Brimha.  It  animates  other  bodies,  or  returns,  like 
a  drop,  into  that  unbounded  ocean  from  which  it  firft 
arofe. 
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44  Narud.  Shall  not  then  the  fouls  of  good  men  re-  Shader, 
ceive  rewards  ?  nor  the  fouls  of  the  bad  meet  with  pu- ,  ' 

nifhment  ? 

44  Brimha.  The  fouls  of  men  are  diftinguifhed  from 
thofe  of  other  animals  ;  for  the  firft  are  endued  with  rea- 
fon,  and  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  right  and  wrong.  If 
therefore  man  fhall  adhere  to  the  firft,  as  far  as  his 
powers  ftiall  extend,  his  foul,  when  difengaged  from  the 
body  by  death,  ftiall  be  abforbed  into  the  divine  efience, 
and  thall  never  more  reanimate  ftefti  :  But  the  fouls  or 
thofe  who  do  evil  are  not,  at  death,  difengaged  from 
all  the  elements.  They  are  immediately  clothed  with 
a  body  of  fire,  air,  and  akafti,  in  which  they  are  for  a 
time  puniftied.  in  hell.  After  the  feafon  of  their  grief 
is  over,  they  reanimate  other  bodies  *,  but  till  they  ftiall 
arrive  at  a  ftate  of  purity  they  can  never  be  abforbed  in¬ 
to  God. 

44  Narud.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  abforbed  ftate 
which  the  fouls  of  good  men  enjoy  after  death  > 

44  Brimha.  It  is  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature, 
where  all  paflions  are  utterly  unknown,  and  where  con¬ 
fcioufnefs  is  loft;  in  blifs. 

44  Narud.  Thou  fayeft,  O  father,  that  unlefs  the  foul 
is  perfeClly  pure  it  cannot  be  abforbed  into  God  :  now, 
as  the  aCtions  of  the  generality  of  men  are  partly  good 
and  partly  bad,  whither  are  their  fpirits  fent  immediate¬ 
ly  after  death  ? 

44  Brimha.  They  muft  atone  for  their  crimes  in  hell, 
where  they  muft  remain  for  a  fpace  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  their  iniquities  ^  then  they  rife  to  heaven  to 
be  rewarded  for  a  time  for  their  virtues  ;  and  from 
thence  they  will  return  to  the  world  to  reanimate  other 
bodies. 

44  Narud.  What  is  time  ? 

44  Brimha.  Time  exifted  from  all  eternity  with  God  : 
but  it  can  only  be  eftimated  fmee  motion  was  produced, 
and  only  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  from  its  own  con- 
flan  t  progrefs. 

44  Narud.  How  long  ftiall  this  world  remain  ? 

44  Brimha .  Until  the  four  jugs  ftiall  have  revolved. 

Then  Rudder  (the  fame  with  Shibah ,  the  deftroying 
quality  of  God),  with  the  ten  fpirits  of  diffolution, 
ftiall  roll  a  comet  under  the  moon,  that  ftiall  involve  all 
things  in  fire,  and  reduce  the  world  into  afhes.  God 
ftiall  then  exift  alone,  for  matter  will  be  totally  annihi¬ 
lated.” 

Thofe  who  defire  more  information  on  this  fubjeCl 
may  confult  Dow’s  Hiftoiy  of  Indoftan,  and  Hoi  well’s 
Interefting  Hiftorical  Events. 

SHAW,  Dr  Thomas,  known  to  the  learned  world 
by  his  travels  to  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  was  born  at 
Kendal  in  Weftmoreland  about  the  year  1692.  He 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Englifti  conful  at  Algiers, 
in  which  ftation  he  continued  for  feveral  years  j  and 
from  thence  took  proper  opportunities  of  travelling  into 
different  parts.  He  returned  in  1733  ;  was  eleCled  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Royal  Society  5  and  publifhed  the  account  of 
his  travels  at  Oxford,  folio,  173^*  I74°  )vas 

nominated  principal  of  St  Edmond-hall,  which  he  raifea 
from  a  ruinous  ftate  by  his  munificence  ;  and  was  regius 
profefl.br  of  Greek  at  Oxford  until  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1751.  Dr  Clayton,,  bifh op .  of  Clogher, 
having  attacked  thefe  Travels  in  his  Defcription  of  the 
Eaft,  Dr  Shaw  publiftied  a  fupplement  by  way  ofvin- 
E.e  2  dication, 
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dication,  which  is  incorporated  into  the  feconcl  edition 
of  his  Travels,  prepared  by  himfcif,  and  published  in 
4to,  1757. 

SH  A'vVIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  the  clafs 
fyngenefia,  and  order  polygamia  fegregata,  of  which  the 
characters  are  the  following  ;  the  calyx  is  imbricated 
with  five  or  fix  leaves,  the  three  interior  of  which  are 
larger  5  the  corolla  is  five-cleft  j  there  is  one  oblong 
feed.  One  fpecics  only  has  been  dHcovered,  which  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand. 

SHAWLS,  are  woollen  handkerchiefs,  an  ell  wide, 
and  near  two  long.  The  wool  is  fo  fine  and  filky, 
that  the  whole  handkerchief  may  be  contained  in  the 
two  hands  clofed.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  Tibet  fhetp  ; 
but  fome  lay  that  no  wool  is  employed  but  that  of 
lambs  torn  from  the  belly  of  their  mother  before  the 
time  of  birth.  The  moft  beautiful  (bawls  come  from 
Cafhmire  :  their  price  is  from  150  livres  (about  fix  gui¬ 
neas)  to  1200  livres  (or  50I.  fterling). 

In  the  TranfaXions  of  the  Society  for  Encouraging 
Arts,  Manufactures,  &c.  for  the  year  1792,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  a  fhawl  counterpane,  four  yards  fquare, 
manufactured  by  Mr  P.  J.  Knights  of  Norwich,  was 
prefen  ted  to  the  fociety  ;  and  that,  upon  examination, 
it  appeared  to  be  of  greater  breadth  than  any  goods  of 
equal  finenefs  and  texture  that  had  ever  before  been  pre- 
fented  to  the  fociety,  or  to  their  knowledge  woven  in 
this  country.  The  tliawls  of  Mr  Knights’s  manufacture, 
it  is  Laid,  can  fcarcely  be  diitinguifhed  from  Indian 
Ihawls,  though  they  can  be  afforded  at  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  price.  When  the  fhawl  is  16  quarters  fquare, 
Mr  Knights  fays  it  may  be  retailed  at  20I.  3  if  it  con¬ 
fined  of  1  2  quarters,  and  embroidered  as  the  former,  it 
will  coft  15I.  •,  if  plain,  with  a  fringe  only,  a  fhawl  of 
16  quarters  fquare  may  be  fold  at  81.  8s.  5  if  12  quar¬ 
ters  and  fringed,  at  61.  6C. 

Mr  Knights  maintains,  that  his  counterpane  of  four 
yards  fquare  is  equal  in  beauty,  and  fuperior  in  ftrength, 
to  the  Indian  counterpanes,  which  are  fold  at  200  gui¬ 
neas.  The  principal  confumption  of  this  cloth  is  in 
train-dreffes  for  ladies  3  as  likewife  for  long  fcarfs,  in 
imitation  of  the  real  Indian  fcarfs,  which  are  fold  from 
60b  to  80I.  3  whereas  fcarfs  of  this  fabric  are  fold  for 
as  many  (hillings,  and  the  ladies  fquare  fhawls  in  pro¬ 
portion. 

SHEADING,  a  riding,  tything,  or  divifion,  in  the 
ifle  of  Man  3  the  whole  ifland  being  divided  into  fix 
(headings 3  in  every  one  of  which  is  a  coroner  or  chief 
conftable,  appointed  by  the  delivery  of  a  rod  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention. 

SHEARBILL,  the  Rhynchops  Nigra  of  Linnaeus, 
the  Black  Skimmer  of  Pennant  and  Latham,  and  Cut¬ 
water  of  Catefbv.  See  Ornithology  Index. 

SHEATHING,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  cafing 
that  part  of  a  (hip  which  is  to  be  under  water  with  fir- 
board  of  an  inch  thick  j  firft  laying  hair  and  tar  mixed 
together  under  the  boards,  and  then  nailing  them  on, 
in  order  to  prevent  worms  from  eating  the  fhip’s  bot¬ 
tom. — Ships  of  war  are  now  generally  fheathed  with 
copper  :  but  copper  fheathing  is  liable  to  be  corroded 
by  the  action  of  fait  water,  and  fomething  is  (till  want¬ 
ing  to  effeCt  this  purpofe.  It  is  very  probable  that  tar 
flight  anfwer  very  well. 

In  the  Cornifh  mines,  copper  or  brafs  pumps  are  often 
p,lac$d,in  the  deepeft  parts,  and  are  confequently  expo- 


fed  to  the  vitriolic  or  other  mineral  waters  with  which  Sheathing 
feme  of  thefe  mines  abound,  and  which  are  known  to  II 
have  a  much  ilronger  effect  dn  copper  than  lea  water.  tbbeb^arej 
Thefe  pumps  are  generally  about  fix  feet  long,  and  are 
ferewed  together,  and  made  tight  by  the  interpofition 
of  a  ring  ot  lead,  and  the  joinings  are  afterwards  tarred. 

One  of  thefe  pumps  was  fo  much  corroded  as  to  render 
it  unfit  for  ufe  3  but  the  fpots  of  tar,  which  by  accident 
had  drupped  on  it,  prefer ved  the  parts  they  covered 
from  the  aXion  of  the  water.  Thefe  projeXed  in  fome 
places  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  3  and  the  joints 
were  fo  far  defended  by  the  thin  coat  of  tar,  that  it 
was  as  perfedf  as  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
manufaXurer.  If  tar  thus  efftXually  defends  copper 
from  thefe  acrid  wraters,  can  there  remain  a  doubt  of  its 
preserving  it  from  the  much  milder  waters  of  the  fea  ? 

SHEATS,  in  a  fhip,  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of 
the  fails,  ferving  in'*  the  lower  fails  to  haul  aft  the  clews 
of  the  fail  3  but  in  topfails  they  ferve  to  haul  home 
the  clew  of  the  fail  clofe  to  the  yard-arm. 

SHEAVE,  in  Mechanics ,  a  folid  cylindrical  wheel, 
fixed  in  a  channel,  and  moveable  about  an  axis,  as  be¬ 
ing  ufed  to  raife  or  increafe  the  mechanical  powders  ap¬ 
plied  to  remove  any  body. 

SHEBBEARE,  John,  a  political  writer,  wras  bom 
at  Bideford  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1  709.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  free  gram¬ 
mar  fchool  of  Exeter.  It  has  been  often  obferved,  that 
the  future  life  of  a  man  may  be  gathered  from  his  pue¬ 
rile  charaXer  3  and  accordingly  Shebbeare,  while  a  boy 
at  fchool,  gave  the  ftrongeft  indications  of  his  future 
eminence  in  mifanthropy  and  learning,  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  tenacioufnefs  of  his  memory  and  the  readinefs  of 
his  wit,  as  wTell  as  the  malignity  of  his  difpofition  3  be¬ 
ing  univerfally  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  furprifing 
genius,  wrhile  at  the  fame  time  he  was  defpifed  for  his 
malicious  temper. 

About  the  age  of  16,  Shebbeare  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  eminent  furgeon  in  his  native  town,  under 
whom  lie  acquired  a  confiderable  fliare  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge.  His  talent  for  lampoon  appeared  at  this  early 
period,  and  he  could  not  forbear  from  exercifing  it  on  his 
mafter  3  but  the  chief  marks  for  the  arrows  of  his  wit 
were  the  gentlemen  of  the  corporation,  fome  of  whom 
laughed  at  fuch  trifles,  while  fuch  as  were  irritable  often 
commenced  profecutions  againff  him,  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  He  was  frequently  fummoned  to  appear  at  the 
feflions,  for  daring  to  fpeak  and  write  difrefpedfully  of 
the  magiftrates  3  but  the  laugh  was  always  on  the  fide 
of  Shebbeare. 

When  his  time  was  out,  he  fet  up  for  himfelf,  then 
difeovering  a  tafte  for  chemiffry 3  foon  after  which  he 
married  an  amiable  young  woman  with  no  fortune,  but 
of  refpeXable  connexions.  Failing  in  bufinefs  at  Bide¬ 
ford,  he  went  to  Briftol  in  1736,  entering  into  partner- 
fhip  with  a  chemift,  and  never  afterwards  vifited  his  na¬ 
tive  town. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was,  in  the  year  1739, 
attraXed  by  an  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Co¬ 
ffer,  Efq.  M.  P.  for  Biiftol,  in  which  he  contrived  to 
raife  emotions  of  pity,  grief,  and  indignation.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  publifhed  a  pamphlet  on  the  Briftol  waters, 
after  which  we  know  little  or  nothing  refpeXing  him  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  was  at  Paris  in  1752,  where 
he  obtained,  it  is  Laid,  the  degree  of  doXorin  medicine, 
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SheMieare.  a  faft,  however,  which  many  are  dilpofed  to  queftion. 

1 - V - '  About  this  time  he  began  to  emerge  from  oblcurity, 

and  draw  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  pamphlets 
written  with  fuch  virulence  and  celerity  as  it  would  be 
difficult  to  equal  in  the  molt  intemperate  times.  ^  In 
j  7  r  4  he  commenced  his  career  with  a  work  denomina¬ 
ted  the  Marriage  A3,  a  political  novel,  in  which  he 
treated  the  legifiature  with  fuch  freedom  that  he  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  but  foon  after  fet  at  liberty. 

The  moll  celebrated  performances,  however,  were  a 
feries  of  letters  to  the  People  of  England,  written  in  a 
vigorous  and  energetic  ftyle,  well  calculated  to  make 
an  impreffion  on  common  readers  j  and  they^  were  of 
courfe  read  with  avidity,  and  diligently  circulated. 
They  galled  the  mimltry,  who  at  firft  were  too  eager  to 
puniih  the  author.  When  the  third  letter  was  publish¬ 
ed,  warrants  were  blued  by  Lord  Holdernefle  in  March 
1756,  to  take  up  both  the  -publisher  and  the  author  ;  a 
prosecution  which  appears  to  have  been  dropt.  On  the 
1  2th  of  January  1758,  the  fame  nobleman  figned  a  ge¬ 
neral  warrant  for  apprehending  the  author,  printer,  and 
publifhers  of  a  wicked,  audacious,  and  treafonahle  libel, 
entitled,  “  A  fixth  letter  to  the  people  of  England,  on 
'  the  progrefs  of  national  ruin,  in  which  is  (liewn^  that 
the  prefent  grandeur  of  Trance  and  calamities  ci  this 
nation  are  owing  to  the  influence  of  Hanover  on  the 
councils  of  England  5”  and  then  having  found,  to 
feize  and  apprehend,  together  with  their  books  and 

papers.  .  .  ,  , 

Government  having  received  information  that  a.  le- 
venth  letter  was  in  the  prefs,  all  the  copies  were  felzed 
and  fupprefled  by  virtue  of  another  warrant,  dated  Ja¬ 
nuary  23.  In  Eafler  term  an  information  was  filed 
againft  hinv  by  the  attorney-general,  and  on  the  17  th 
of  June  the  information  was  tried,  when  Shebbeare  was 
found  guilty  j  and  on  the  28th  of  November  he  received 
fentence,  by  which  he  was  fined  5I.  ordered  to  {land  in 
the  pillory  December  5.  at  Charing  Crofs,  to  be  con¬ 
fined  three  years,  and  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  be¬ 
haviour  for  feven  years,  himfelf  in  5°^*  anc^  *lW0  °^ers 
in  250I.  each.  During  his  confinement,  he  declared  he 
never  received  as  prefents  more  than  20  guineas  from 
all  the  world.  .  . 

He  was  detained  in  prifon  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  fentence,  and  with  fome  degree  of  rigour  ;  for  when 
his  life  was  in  danger  from  a  bad  Hate  of  health,  and 
he  applied  to  the  court  of  kingVbench  for  permiflion  to 
be  carried  into  the  rules  a  few  hours  in  a  day  j  though 
Lord  Mansfield  acceded  to  the  petition,  the  prayer  of  it 
was  denied  and  defeated  by  Judge  Fofter.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  time  of  his  fentence,  a  new  reign  com¬ 
menced  ♦,  and  fhortly  afterwards,  during  Mr  Grenville’s 
adminiflration,  a  penfion  of  200I.  a-year  was  granted 
him  by  the  crown,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  John 
Philips  5  and  he  ever  after  became  devoted  to .  the  fer- 
vice  of  government.  He  was  of  courfe  abufed  in  almofl 
every  periodical  work,* which  he  feems  in  general  to 
have  had  the  good  fenfe  to  negleX.  Dr  Smollet  intro¬ 
duced  him,  in  no  very  refpeXful  light,  under  the  name 
of  Ferret,  in  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  j  and  Mr  Hogarth 
made  him  one  of  the  group  in  the  third  eleXion 
print. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  feems  to  have 
written  but  little.  He  firenuoufly  fupported  the  mini- 
Ctxy  during  the  American  war,  having  publifhed,  in 
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177  c,  an  anfwer  to  the  printed  fpeech  of  Edmund  Shebbeare, 
Burke,  Efq.  fpoken  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  April  19. 

1774,  wherein  he  inveftigates  his  knowledge  of  polity, 
legifiature,  human  kind,  hillory,  commerce,  and  finance  j 
his  arguments  are  examined  *,  the  conduXof  adminiilra- 
tion  is  boldly  defended,  and  his  talents  as  an  orator  clear¬ 
ly  expofed  to  view.  An  effay  on  the  origin,  progrefs, 
and  eftablifhment  of  National  Society  •,  in  which  the 
principles  of  government,  the  definition  of  phyfical,  mo¬ 
ral,  civil,  and  religious  liberty  contained  in  Dr  Price’s 
observations,  &c.  are  examined  and  controverted  5  to¬ 
gether  with  a  juffification  of  the  legifiature  in  reducing 
America  to  obedience  by  force.  _ 

His  publications  of  a  fatirical,  political,  and  medical 
nature,  amount  to‘  34,  befides  a  novel  called  Filial 
Piety,  in  which  hypocrify  and  bluftering  courage  are 
very  properly  chafiifed.  He  died  on  the  ill  of  Auguit 
1788,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  a  benevolent 
man  among  thofe  who  were  befl  acquainted  with  hinvj 
a  character  which,  from  the  manner  he  fpeaks  of  his 
connexions,  fye  probably  deferved. 

SHEEP,  in  Zoology.  See  Ovis  and  Wool.  1 

Amongii  the  various  animals  with  which  Divine  Pro- Sheep  ferve  ^ 
vidence  has  ftored  the  world  for  the  ule  of  man,  none  is^j,  varjef y 
to  be  found  more  innocent,  more  uleful,  or  more  valu-0£pUrp0ies^ 
able,  than  the  fheep.  The  fheep  fupplies  us  with  food 
and  clothing,  and  finds  ample  employment  tor  our 
poor  at  all  times  and  fealons  of  the  year,  whereby  a 
variety  of  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth  is  carried  on 
without  interruption  to  domeitic  comfort  and  lofs.to 
friendly  fociety  or  injury  to  health,  as  is  the  cafe  with, 
many  other  occupations.  Every  lock  or  wool  that 
grows  on  its  back  becomes  the  means  of  fupport  to 
laplers,  dyers,  pickers,  fcourers,  fcriblers,  carders, 
combers,  fpinners,  fpoolers,  warpers,  queelers,  weavers, 
fullers,  tuckers,  burlers,  (hearmen,  preffers,  clothiers, 
and  packers,  who,  one  after  another,  tumble  and  tofs, 
and  twifl,  and  bake,  and  boil,  this  raw  material,  till 
they  have  each  extraXed  a  livelihood  out  of  it  j  and, 
then  comes  the  merchant,  who,  in  his  turn,  fhips  it  (Jn. 
its  higheil  date  of  improvement)  to  all  quarters  of  the 
Mobe,  from  whence  he  brings  back  every  kind  of  riches 
to  his  country,  in  return  for  this  valuable  commodity 
which  the  (beep  affords.  ,  .  . 

Befides  this,  the  ufeful  animal,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  coat,  produces  another  againfl  the  next  year  j 
and  when  we  are  hungry,  and  kill  him  for  food,  be 
aives  us  his  fkin  to  employ  the  fell-mongers  and  parch¬ 
ment-makers,  who  fupply  us  with  a  durable  material  for 
fecuring  our  eflates,  rights,  and  pofiefiions  *,  and  11  our 
enemies  take  the  field  againft  us,  fupplies  us  with  a 
powerful  inftrument  for  roufing  our  courage  to  repel 
their  attacks.  When  the  parchment-maker  has  taken 
as  much  of  the  fkin  as  he  can  ufe,  the  glue-maker  comes 
after  and  picks  up  every  morfel  that  is  left,  and  there¬ 
with  fupplies  a  material  for  the  carpenter  and  cabinet-  __ 
maker,  which  they  cannot  do  without,  and  which  is 
effentially  neceffary  before  we  can  have  elegant  furniture 
in  our  houfes  ;  tables,  chairs,  looking-glaffe,  and  a 
hundred  other  articles  of  convenience  :  and  when  the 
winter  nights  come  on,  while  we  are  deprived  of  tne 
cheering  light  of  the  fun,  the  fheep  fupplies  us  witn  an 
artificial  mode  of  light,  whereby  we  preferve  every  plea- 
fure  of  domellic  fociety,  and  with  whole  affi fiance  we 
can  continue  our  work,  or  write  or  read,  and  improve 
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our  minds,  or  enjoy  the  focial  mirth  of  our  tables, 
other  part  of  the  ilaughtered  animal  fupplies  us  with  an 
ingredient  neceffary  for  making  good  common  foap,  a 
ufeful  ftore  for  producing  cleanlinefs  in  every  family, 
rich  or  poor.  Neither  need  tire  horns  be  thrown  away; 
for  they  are  converted  by  the  button-makers  and  turners 
into  a  cheap  kind  of  buttons,  tips  for  bows,  and  many 
ufeful  ornaments.  From  the  very  trotters  an  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  ufeful  for  many  purpofes,  and  they  afford  good 
food  when  baked  in  an  oven. 

Even  the  bones  are  ufeful  alfo ;  for  by  a  late  inven¬ 
tion  of  Dr  Higgins,  they  are  found,  when  reduced  to 
allies,  to  be  an  ufeful  and effential  ingredient  inthecom- 
pofition  of  the  fineft  artificial  ftone  in  ornamental  work 
for.  chimney-pieces,  cornices  of  rooms,  houfes,  &c. 
which  renders  the  compofition  more  durable  by  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  its  cracking  (a). 

If  it  is  objected  to  the  meek  inoffenfive  creature,  that 
he  is  expenfive  while  living,  in  eating  up  our  grafs, 
&c.  it  may  be  anfwered  that  it  is  quite  the  contrary  ; 
for  he  can  feed  where  every  other  animal  has  been  be¬ 
fore  him  and  grazed  all  they  could  find;  and  that  if  he 
takes  a  little  grafs  on  our  downs  or  in  our  fields,  he 
amply  repays  us  for  every  blade  of  grafs  in  the  richnefe 
of  the  manure  which  he  leaves  behind  him.  He  pro¬ 
tects  the  hands  from  the  cold  wintry  blalt,  by  providing 
them  with  the  fofteft  leather  gloves.  Every  gentle¬ 
man’s  library  is  alfo  indebted  to  him  for  the  neat  bind¬ 
ing  of  his  books,  for  the  (heath  of  his  fword,  and  for 
cafes  for  his  instruments  ;  in  Short,  not  to  be  tedious  in 
mentioning  the  various  ufes  of  leather,  there  u  hardly 
any  furniture  or  utenfil  of  life  but  the  Iheep  contri¬ 
butes  to  render  either  more  ufeful,  convenient,  or  orna¬ 
mental. 

As  the  fheep  is  fo  valuable  an  animal,  every  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  proper  method  of  managing 
it  muff  be  of  importance.  It  will  not  therefore  be  ufe- 
lefs  or  unentertairung  to  give  fome  account  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  managing  fheep  in  Spain,  a  country  famous  for 
producing  the  bell;  wool  in  the  world. 

In  Spain  there  are  two  kinds  of  fheep  :  the  coarfe- 
woolled  fheep,  wrhich  always  remain  in  their  native 
country,  and  are  houfed  every  night  in  winter  ;  and  the 
fine-woolled  fheep,  which  are  always  in  the  open  air, 
and  travel  every  fummer  from  the  cool  mountains  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Spain,  to  feed  in  winter  on  the  fouth- 
ern  warm  plains  of  Andalufia,  Mancha,  and  Eftrema- 
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Of  thefe  latter,  it  appears  from  accurate  com-  Sheep, 
putatlons,  that  there  are  about  five  millions  (b)  ;  and 
that  the  wool  and  llefh  of  a  flock  of  io ,000  fheep  pro¬ 
duced  yearly  about  24  reals  a-head,  about  the  value 
of  1 2  Englith  Sixpences,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
owner,  three  to  the  king,  and  the  other  eight  are  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  expences  of  pafture,  tythes,  fhepherds,  dogs, 
lalt,  {hearing,  &c,  Ten  thoufand  fheep  form  a  flock, 
which  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  management 
of  one  perion,  who  has  abfoiute  dominion  over  fifty  fhep¬ 
herds  and  fifty  dogs. 

M.  Bourgoanne,  a  French  gentleman,  who  r elided  of  Segovh, 
many  years  in  Spain,  and  directed  his  inquiries  chiefly 
to  the  civil  government,  trade,  and  manufadlures,  of 
that  country,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  fheep  of  Segovia.  “  It  is  (fays  he)  in  the  neigh- Bourgo- 
bouring  mountains  that  a  part  of  the  wandering  flieep  anne'sTre- 
feed  during  the  fine  feafon.  They  leave  them  in  th&  ve/s>  vo1* u 
month  of  OCtober,  pafs  over  thole  which  feparate  the^*^’ 
two  Caililes,  crofs  New  Caffile,  and  dilperfe  themfelves 
in  the  plains  of  Eftramadura  and  Andalufia.  For  fome 
years  paft  thofe  of  the  two  Caftiles,  which  are  within 
reach  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  go  thither  to  pafs  the  win¬ 
ter  ;  which,  in  that  part  of  Spain,  is  more  mild  ;  the 
length  of  their  day’s  journey  is  in  proportion  to  the 
pafture  they  meet  with.  They  travel  in  flocks  from 
1000  to  1200  in  number,  under  the  conduCl  of  two 
fhepherds  ;  one  of  whom  is  called  the  Mayoral ,  the 
other  the  ZagaL  When  arrived  at  the  place  of  their 
deffination,  they  are  diffributed  in  the  paftures  previouf- 
ly  affigned  them.  They  return  in  the  month  of  April ; 
and  whether  it  be  habit  or  natural  inftinCl  that  draws 
them  towards  the  climate,  which  at  this  feafon  becomes 
inquietude  which  they  mani- 
ferve  as  an  almanac  to  their 


moft  proper  for  them,  the 
fell  might,  in  cafe  of  need 
conductors.” 

Mr  Arthur  Young,  in 


that  patriotic  work  which  he 
conduced  with  great  induftry  and  judgement,  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Agriculture,  gives  us  a  very  accurate  and  inte- 
reffing  account  of  the  Pyrenean  or  Catalonian  flieep. 

“  On  the  northern  ridge,  bearing  to  the  weff,  are  the  of  Catalo- 
paftures  of  the  Spanilh  flocks.  This  ridge  is  not,  how-nia.  An- 
ever,  the  whole  ;  there  are  two  other  mountains,  quite  7talf  °f  d- 
in  a  different  fituation,  and  the  fheep  travel  from  one 
another  as  the  paffurage  is  fliort  or  plentiful.  Iexa-p°  *UH‘ 
mined  the  foil  of  thefe  mountain  paffures,  and  found  it 
in  general  ffony  ;  what  in  the  weft  of  England  would 
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(a)  Any  curious  perfon  would  be  much  entertained  to  fee  the  manufactory  of  bone-afh,  now  (about  1794)  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Mr  Minifh  of  White-chapel,  New  Road,  wherein  the  bones  of  fheep  and  cows  undergo  many  ingenious 
proceffes.  1.  I  here  is  a  mill  to  break  them  ;  2.  A  cauldron  to  extract  their  oil,  marrow,  and  fat ;  3.  A  reverbe¬ 
ratory  to  heat  themTed  hot ;  4.  An  oven  for  thofe  bones  to  moulder  to  afhes ;  5.  A  ftill  to  colle<ft  the  fumes  of 
the  burnt  bones  into  a  brown  fluid,  from  whence  hartfhorn  is  made  ;  6.  Furnaces  for  making  parts  thereof 
into  .Glauber’s  felts  ;  7.  A  fend  heat  containing  twelve  jars,  for  collecting  a  cryftallizing  vapour  into  fal-am- 
moniac. 

(b) .  In  the  1 6th  century  the  travelling  flieep  ivere  eftimated  at  feven  millions  :  under  Phillip  III.  the  number 

was  diminifhed  to  two  millions  and  a  half.  Uftariz,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  made  it 
amount  to  four  millions.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  at  prefent  it  does  not  exceed  five  millions.  If  to  this  num¬ 
ber  the  eight  millions  of  ftationary  fheep  be  added,  it  will  make  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  animals,  all  managed 
contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of  Spain,  for  the  advantage  of  a  few  individuals.  For  the  proprietors  of  ftationary 
flocks  alfo  have  privileges  which  greatly  refemhle  thofe  of  the  members  of  the  Mefta.  According  to  Arriquebar, 
Spain  contains  eight  millions  of  fine-woolled  fheep,,  ten  millions  of  coarfe-woolled,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  bulls, 
oxen,  and  cows.  .  4 
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beep,  be  called  a  Jlone  brajh ,  with  fome  mixture  of  loam,  and 

-Y-" —  in  a  few  places  a  little  peaty.  The  plants  are  many  of 
them  untouched  by  the  (beep  many  ferns,  narciffus, 
violets,  &c.  but  burnet  (poterium  fanguiforba )  and  the 
narrow-leaved  plantain  (p/antago  lanceolatd)  were  eaten, 
as  may  be  fuppofed,  clofe.  I  looked  for  trefoils,  but 
found  fcarcelv  any  :  it  was  very  apparent  that  foil  and 
peculiarity  of  herbage  had  little  to  do  in  rendering  tliefe 
heights  proper  for  (beep.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  tops  of  mountains  half  the  height  of  tliefe 
(for  we  were  above  fnow  in  July)  are  bogs,  ail  are  fo 
which  I  have  feen  in  cur  iflands,  or  at  leaft  the^  pro¬ 
portion  of  dry  land  is  very  trifling  to  that  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  wet :  Here  they  are  in  general  very  dry.  Now 
a  great  range  of  dry  land,  let  the  plants  be  what  they 
may,  will  in  every  country  fuit  fheep.  The  flock  is 
brought  every  night  to  one  fpot,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  end  of  the  valley  on  the  river  I  have  mentioned,  and 
near  the  port  or  paffage  of  Picada  :  it  is  a  level  fpot  fhel- 
tered  from  all  winds.  The  foil  is  eight  or  nine  inches 
deep  of  old  dung,  not  at  all  inclofed  :  from  the  freedom 
from  wood  all  around,  it  feems  to  be  cholen  partly  for 
fafety  againfl  wolves  and  bears.  Near  it  is  a  very  large 
ffone,  or  rather  rock,  fallen  from  the  mountain.  This 
the  fhepherds  have  taken  for  a  fhelter,  and  have  built  a 
hut  againfl  it  \  their  beds  are  fheep  fkins,  and  their 
door  fo  fm all  that  they  crawl  in.  I  faw  no  place  for 
fire  ;  but  they  have  it,  fince  they  drefs  here  the  fleffi  of 
their  fheep,  and  in  the  night  fome  times  keep,  off  the 
bears,  by  whirling  fire-brands :  four  of  them  belonging 
to  the  flock  mentioned  above  lie  here.  I  viewed  their 
flock  very  carefully,  and  by  means  of  our  guide  and  in¬ 
terpreter,  made  fome  inquiries  of  the  fhepherds,  which 
they  anfwered  readily,  and  very  civilly.  A  Spaniard 
at  Venafque,  a  city  in  the  Pyrenees,  gives  600  livres 
French  (the  line  is  lofd.  Englifh)  a-year  for  the  paf- 
turage  of  this  flock  of  2000  fheep.  In  the  winter  he 
fends  them  into  the  lower  parts  of  Catalonia,  a  journey 
of  1  2  or  13  days,  and  when  the  fnow  is  melted  in  the 
fpring,  they  are  conduced  back  again.  They  are  the' 
whole  year  kept  in  motion,  and  moving  from  fpot  to 
fpot,  which  is  owing  to  the  great  range  they  everywhere 
have  of  pafture.  They  are  always  in  the  open  air,  ne¬ 
ver  houfed  or  under  cover,  and  never  take  of  any  food 
but  what  they  can  find  on  the  hills. 

“  Four  fhepherds,  and  from  four  to  fix  large  Spanifn 
dogs,  have  the  care  of  this  flock  :  the  latter  are  in  France 
called  of  the  Pyrenees  breed ;  they  are  black  and  white, 
of  the  fize  of  a  large  wolf,  a  large  head  and  neck,  arm¬ 
ed  with  collars  ft uck  with  iron  fpikes.  No  wolf  can  ftand 
againfl  them  ;  but  bears  are  more  potent  adverfaries  : 
if  a  bear  can  reach  a  tree,  he  is  fafe  ;  he  lifeson  his  hind 
legs,  with  his  back  to  the  tree,  and  fets  the  dogs  at  de¬ 
fiance.  In  the  night  the  fhepherds  rely  entirely  on 
their  dogs  *,  but  on  bearing  them  bark  are  ready  with 
fire-arms,  as  the  dogs  rarely  bark  if  a  bear  is  not  at 
hand.  I  was  farprifed  to  find  that  they  arc  fed  only 
with  bread  and  milk.  The  bead  fhepberd  is  paid  120 
livres  a-year  wages  and  bread  \  the  others  80  livres  and 
bread.  Put  they  are  allowed  to  keep  goats,  of  which 
they  have  many  which  they  milk  every  day.  Their  food 
is  milk  and  bread,  except  the  flefh  of  fuch  fheep  or 
lambs  as  accidents  give  them.  The  head  fhepherd 
keeps  on  the  mountain  top,  or  an  elevated  fpot,  from 
whence  he  can  the  better  fee  around  while  the  flock 
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traverfes  the  declivities.  In  doing  this  the  fheep  are  ex-  Sheep.  t 
pofed  to  great  danger  in  places  that  are  ffony  ;  for  by '  r  J 
walking  "among  the  recks,  and  efpecially  the  goats, 
they  move  the  ftones,  which,  rolling  down  the  hills, 
acquire  an  accelerated  force  enough  to  knock  a  man 
down,  and  fheep  are  often  killed  by  them  \  yet  we  faw 
how  alert  they  were  to  avoid  fuch  ftones,  and  cautiouf- 
ly  on  their  guard  againfl  them.  I  examined  the  fheep 
attentively.  They  are  in  general  polled,  but  fome  have 
horns }  which  in  the  rams  turn  backwards  behind  the 
ears  and  projefl  half  a  circle  forward  \  the  ewes  horns 
turn  aifo  behind  the  ears,  but  do  not  projefl :  the  legs 
white  or  reddiih  \  fpecklcd  faces,  fome  white,  fome 
reddifh ;  they  would  weigh  fat,  I  reckon,  on  an  average, 
from  15  lb.  to  18  lb.  a  quarter.  Some  tails  fhort,  fome 
left  long.  A  few  black  fheep  among  them  :  fome  with 
a  very  little  tuft  of  wool  on  their  foreheads.  On  the 
whole  they  lefemble  thofe  on  the  South  Downs  *,  then- 
legs  are  as  fhort  as  thofe  of  that  breed  *,  a  point  which 
merits  ohfervation,  as  they  travel  fo  much  and  fo  well. 

Their  fhape  is  very  good  ,  round  ribs  and  flat  ftraight 
backs ;  and  would  with  us  be  reckoned  handfome  fheep  \ 
all  in  good  order  and  flefh.  In  order  to  be  flill  better 
acquainted  with  them,  I  defired  one  of  the  fhepherds  to 
catch  a  ram  for  me  to  feel,  and  examine  the  wool,  which 
I  found  very  thick  and  good  of  the  carding  foil,  as  may 
be  fuppofed.  I  took  a  fpecimen  of  it,  and  alfo  of  a 
hoggit,  or  lamb  of  left  year.  In  regard  to  the  mellow 
foftnefs  under  the  fkin,'  which,  in  Mr  Bakewell’s  opi¬ 
nion,  is  a  flrong  indication  of  a  good  breed,  with  a  dit- 
pofition  to  fatten,  he  had  it  in  a  much  fuperior  degree 
to  many  of  our  Englifh  breeds,  to  the  full  as  much  fo 
as  the  South  Downs,  which  are  for  that  point »the  bell 
fhort- woolled  fheep  which  I  know  in  England.  Ihe 
fleece  was  on  his  back,  and  weighed,, as  I  guefled,  about 
8  lb.  Englifh  5  but  the  average,  they  fay,  of  the  flock 
is  from  four  to  five,  as  I  calculated  by  reducing  the  Ca¬ 
talonian  pound  of  12  oz.  to  ours  of  16,  and  is  all  fold  » 
to  ihe  French  at  ^os.  the  lb.  French.  .Lhis  1am  had 
the  wool  of  the  back  part  of  his  neck  tied  clofe,  and  the 
upper  tuft  tied  a  fecond  knot  by  w-ay  of  ornament  \  nor 
do  they  ever  {hear  this  part  of  the  fleece  for  that  reafon  ; 
we  faw  fever al  in  the  flock  with  this  fpecies  of  decora¬ 
tion.  They  Laid  that  this  ram  would  fell  in  Catalonia, 
for  20  livres.  A  circumflance  which  cannot  be  too 
much  commended,  and  deferves  univerfal  imitation,  is 
the  extreme  docility  they  accullom  them  to.  W  hen  I 
defired  the  fhepherd  to  catch  one  of  his  rams,  I  fuppofed 
he  would  do  it  with  his  crook,  or  probably  not  be  able 
to  do  it  at  all  5  but  he  walked  into  the  flock,  and  Tingl¬ 
ing  out  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid  them  follow  him,  which 
they  did  immediately  and  he  talked  to  them  while 
they  were  obeying  him,  holding  out  his  hand  as  if  to 
give  them  fomething.  By  this  method  he  brought  me 
the  ram,  which  I  caught,  and  held  without  difficulty.”  5 
The  befl  fort  of  fheep  for  fine  wool  are  thofe  bred  what  flieep 
in  Herefordfhire,  Devonfhire,  and  Worcefterfhire  \  but  Modnce  the 
they  ave  fmall,  and  black-faced,  and  bear  but  a  fmallbeft  wool, 
quantity.  Warwick,  Leiceflerfhire,  Buckingham,  and 
Northamptonffiire,  breed  a  large-boned  flieep,  of  the 
befl  fliape  and  deepeft  wool  we  have.  The  marfhes 
of  Lincoln flii re  breed  a  very  large  kind  of  fheep,  but 
their  wool  is  not  good,  unlefs  the  breed  be  mended  by 
bringing  in  flieep  of  other  counties  among  them,  which 
is  a  fcheme  of  late  very  profitably  followed  there.  In 
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Sheep,  tills  COtmty,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  give  fifty  gui- 
neas  for  a  ram,  and  a  guinea  for  the  admiflion  of  an 
ewe  to  one  of  thefe  valuable  males,  or  twenty  guineas 
for  the  ufe  of  it  for  a  certain  number  of  ewes  during 
one  feafon.  Suffolk  alfo  breeds  a  very  valuable  kind  of 
fheep.  The  northern  counties  in  general  breed  fheep 
with  long  but  hairy  wool  :  however,  the  wool  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  fhoulders  of  the  York  (hire  fheep 
is  ufed  for  mixing  with  Spanifh  wool  in  fome  of  their 
fineft  cloths. 

Wales  bears  a  fmall  hardy  kind  of  fheep,  which  has 
the  beft  tafted  flefh,  but  the  word:  wool  of  all.  Never- 
thelefs  it  is  of  more  extenfive  ufe  than  the  fineft  Sego- 
vian  fleeces  j  for  the  benefit  of  the  flannel  manufacture 
is  univerfally  known.  The  fheep  of  Ireland  vary  like 
thofe  of  Great  Britain  *,  thofe  of  the  fouth  and  eaft  be¬ 
ing  large  and  their  flefh  rank  :  thofe  of  the  north  and 
the  mountainous  parts  fmall  and  their  flefh  fweet.  The 
fleeces  in  the  fame  manner  differ  in  degrees  ef  value. 
Scotland  breeds  a  fmall  kind,  and  their  fleeces  are  coarfe. 

But  the  new  Leicefterfhire  breed  is  the  moil  fafhion- 
able,  and  of  courfe  the  moft  profitable  breed  in  the 
illand.  Jofeph  Altom  of  Clifton,  who  raifed  himfelf 
from  a  plough-boy,  was  the  firft  who  diftinguifhed  him¬ 
felf  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  for  a  fuperior 
breed  of  fheep.  How  he  improved  his  breed  is  not 
known  j  but  it  was  cuftomary  for  eminent  farmers  in  his 
time  to  go  to  Clifton  in  fummer  to  choofe  and  purchafe 
ram  lambs,  for  which  they  paid  two  or  three  guineas. 
This  man  was  fucceeded  by  Mr  Bakewell  5  and  it  may 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  that  the  breed,  by  means  of  Al- 
tom’s  flock,  had  palled  the  firft  ftage  of  improvement 
before  Mr  Bakewell’s  time.  Still,  however,  it  muft  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  Leicefterfhire  breed  of  fheep 
owes  its  prefent  high  ftate  of  improvement  to  the  ability 
6  and  care  of  Mr  Bakewell. 

Account  of  “  The  manner  in  which  Mr  Bakewell  raifed  his  fheep 
Mr  Bake-  to  the  degree  of  celebrity  in  which  they  defervedly  ftand, 
well’s  is,  notwithftanding  the  recentnefs  of  the  improvement, 

It  anc^  *ts  done  in  the  day  of  thoufands  now  living, 

^Midland  a  thing  in  difpute  j  even  among  men  high  in  the  pro- 

Countiet ,  feflion,  and  living  in  the  very  diftrift  in  which  the  im- 

vol.  i.  provement  has  been  carried  on  ! 

p.382.  “  Some  are  of  opinion  that  he  effeCted  it  by  a  crofs 

HowMt  is  the  Wiltfhire  breed  •,  an  improbable  idea,  as  their 

fuppofed  he  form  altogether  contradicts  it:  others,  that  the  Ryeland 
improved  breed  were  ufed  for  this  purpofe ;  and  with  fome  fhow 
rt.  of  probability.  If  any  crofs  whatever  was  ufed  the  Rye- 

land  breed,  whether  we  view  the  form,  the  fize,  the 
wool,  the  flefh,  or  the  fatting  quality,  is  the  moft  pro¬ 
bable  inftrument  of  improvement. 

“  Thefe  ideas,  however,  are  regiftered  merely  as  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Mr  Bake¬ 
well  alone  is  in  poffeflion  of  the  feveral  minutiae  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  the  public  can  only  hope  that  at  a  proper 
time  the  faCls  may  be  communicated  for  the  direction 
of  future  improvers. 

“  Whenever  this  fhall  take  place,  it  will  moft  probably 
come  out  that  no  crofs  with  any  alien  breed  whatever 
Jhas  been  ufed  }  but  that  the  improvement  has  been  ef¬ 


fected  by  feleCting  individuals  from  kindred  breeds  j  Sheep, 
from  the  feveral  breeds  or  varieties  of  long-woolled  fheep,  v 
with  which  Mr  Bakewell  was  furrounded  on  almoft 
every  fide,  and  by  breeding,  inandin  (c),  with  this  fe- 
leCtion  :  folicitoufly  feizing  the  fuperior  accidental  va¬ 
rieties  produced  ;  affociating  thefe  varieties  ;  and  Hill 
continuing  to  (cleft,  with  judgement,  the  fuperior  indi¬ 
viduals.  8 

“  It  now  remains  to  give  a  defeription  of  the  fuperior  Defcriptkm 
clafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed,  efpecially  ewes  and  of  his  eweS 
wedders,  in  full  condition,  but  not  immoderately  fat.  we<*" 
The  rams  will  require  to  be  diftinguifhed  afterwards. 

“  The  head  is  long,  fmall,  and  hornlefs,  with  ears 
fomewhat  long,  and  ftanding  backward,  and  with  the 
nofe  fhooting  forward.  The  neck  thin,  and  clean  to¬ 
ward  the  head  ;  but  taking  a  conical  form  j  ftanding 
low,  and  enlarging  every  way  at  the  bafe  j  the  fore-end 
altogether  fhort.  The  bofom  broad,  with  the  fhoulders, 
ribs,  and  chine  extraordinary  full.  The  loin  broad,  and 
the  back  level.  The  haunches  comparatively  full  to¬ 
ward  the  hips,  but  light  downward  j  being  altogether 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  fore-parts.  The  legs,  at  pre¬ 
fent,  of  a  moderate  length  J  with  the  bone  extremely 
fine.  The  bone  throughout  remarkably  light.  The 
carcafe,  when  fully  fat,  takes  a  remarkable  form  5  much 
wider  than  it  is  deep,  and  almoft  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

Full  on  the  flioulder,  wideft  on  the  ribs,  narrowing  with 
a  regular  curve  towards  the  tail  $  approaching  the  form 
of  the  turtle  nearer  perhaps  than  any  other  animal.  The 
pelt  is  thin,  and  the  tail  fmall.  The  wool  is  fhorter 
than  long  wools  in  general,  but  much  longer  than  the 
middle  wools  j  the  ordinary  length  of  ftaple  five  to  feven 
inches,  varying  much  in  finenefs  and  weight.”  ^ 

This  breed  furpaffes  every  other  in  beauty  of  form  ;  Fatten  r«- 
they  are  full  and  weighty  in  the  fore  quarters  $  and  are  markably 
remarkable  for  fmallnefs  of  bone.  Mr  Marfhall,  who 
has  been  of  fo  much  benefit  to  agriculture  and  bis  coun¬ 
try  by  his  publications,  informs  us,  in  his  Rural  Economy 
of  the  Midland  Counties,  that  he  has  feen  a  rib  of  a 
fheep  of  this  breed  contrafted  witB  one  of  a  Norfolk 
fheep  :  the  difparity  was  ftriking  j  the  latter  nearly 
twice  the  fize  j  while  the  meat  which  covered  the  for¬ 
mer  was  three  times  the  thicknefs  :  confequently  the 
proportion  of  meat  to  bone  was  in  the  one  incompara¬ 
bly  greater  than  in  the  other.  Therefore,  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  improved  breed  has  a  decided  preference  : 
for  furely  while  mankind  continue  to  eat  flefh  and  throw 
away  bone,  the  former  muft  be,  to  the  confumer  at  leaft, 
the  more  valuable. 

The  criterions  of  good  and  bad  flefh  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  alive  differ  in  different  fpecies,  and  are  not  pro¬ 
perly  fettled  in  the  fame  fpecies.  One  fuperior  breeder 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  flefh  is  not  loofe,  it  is  of  courfe 
good  holding,  that  the  flefh  of  fheep  is  never  found 
in  a  ftate  of  hardneis,  like  that  of  ill-flefhed  cattle  : 
while  others  make  a  fourfold  diftinftion  of  the  flefh  of 
fheep  ;  as  loofenefs,  mellownefs,  firmnefs,  hardnefs  :  con- 
fidering  the  firft  and  the  laft  equally  exceptionable,  and 
the  fecond  and  third  equally  defirable  ;  a  happy  mixture 
of  the  two  being  deemed  the  point  of  perfeftion. 


(c)  Inandin  is  a  term  ufed  in  the  midland  counties  of  England  to  exprefs  breeding  from  the  fame  family. 
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tea  red. 


The  flefh  of  fheep,  when  flaughtered,  is  well  known 
J  to  be  of  various  qualities.  Some  is  compofed  of  large 
coarfe  grains,  interfperfed  with  wide  empty  pores  like  a 
fponge  :  others,  of  large  grains,  with  wide  pores  filled 
with  fat  \  others,  of  fine  clofe  grains,  with  fmaller  pores 
filled  with  fat  :  and  a  fourth,  of  clofe  grains,  without 
&ny  intermixture  of  fatnefs. 

The  flefii  of  (beep,  when  drefled,  is  equally  well 
known  to  pofTefs  a  variety  of  qualities  :  fome  mutton  is 
coarfe,  dry,  and  infipid  \  a  dry  fponge,  affording  little 
or  no  gravy  of  any  colour.  Another  fort  is  fomewhat 
firmer,  imparting  a  light-coloured  gravy  only.  A  third 
plump,  fhort,  and  palatable  \  affording  a  mixture  of 
white  and  red  gravy.  A  fourth  likewife  plump  and 
well-flavoured,  but  difeharging  red  gravy,  and  this  in 
various  quantities. 

It  is  likewife  obfervable,  that  fome  mutton,  when 
drefied,  appears  covered  with  a  thick,  tough,  parch¬ 
ment-like  integument  5  others  with  a  membrane  compa¬ 
ratively  fine  and  flexible.  But  thefe,  and  fome  of  the 
other  qualities  of  mutton,  may  not  be  wholly  owing  to 
breed,  but  in  part  to  the  age  and  the  Hate  of  fatnefs 
at  the  time  of  (laughter.  Examined  in  this  light,  whe¬ 
ther  we  confider  the  degree  of  fatnefs,  or  their  natural 
propenfity  to  a  Hate  of  fatnefs,  even  at  an  early  age, 
the  improved  breed  of  Leiceflerfhire  fheep  appears  with 
many  fuperior  advantages. 

The  degree  of  fatnefs  to  which  the  individuals  of  this 
breed  are  capable  of  being  raifed,  will  perhaps  appear 
incredible  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  convinced  by  their  own  obfervation.  “  I  have  feen 
wedders  (fays  Mr  Marfhall)  of  only  two  (hear  (two  or 
three  years  old)  fo  loaded  with  fat  as  to  be  fcarcely 
able  to  make  a  run  \  and  whofe  fat  lay  fo  much  with¬ 
out  the  bone,  it  feemed  ready  to  be  fhaken  from  the  ribs 
on  the  fmalled  agitation. 

„  “  It  is  common  for  the  fheep  of  this  breed  to  have 

fuch  a  proje&ion  of  fat  upon  the  ribs,  immediately  be¬ 
hind  the  fhoulder,  that  it  may  be  eafily  gathered  up  in 
the  hand,  as  the  flank  of  a  fat  bullock.  Hence  it  has 
gained,  in  technical  language,  the  name  of  the  fore - 
flank;  a  point  which  a  modem  breeder  never  fails  to 
touch  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed  of  fheep. 

“  What  is,  perhaps,  flill  more  extraordinary,  it  is  not 
rare  for  the  rams,  at  lead  of  this  breed,  to  be  ‘  cracked 
on  the  back  ?  that  is,  to  be  cloven  along  the  top  of 
the  chine,  in  the  manner  fat  fheep  generally  are  upon 
the  rump.  This  mark  is  confidered  as  an  evidence  of 
the  bell  blood. 

“  Extraordinary,  however,  as  are  thefe  appearances 
while  the  animals  are  living,  the  fa<5ts  are  flill  more  lin¬ 
king  after  they  are  flaughtered.  At  Litchfield,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1785,  I  faw  a  fore  quarter  of  mutton,  fatted  by 
Mr  Princep  of  Croxall,  and  which  meafured  upon  the 
ribs  four  inches  of  fat.  It  mull  be  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Leiceflerfhire  breed  do  not  produce  fo 
much  wool  as  mofl  other  long-woolled  flieep.” 

As  the  pradlice  of  letting  rams  by  the  feafon  is  now 
become  profitable,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  mention  the  me¬ 
thod  of  rearing  them. 

“  The  principal  ram-breeders  fave  annually  twenty, 
thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs ;  caft ration  being 
feldom  applied,  in  the  firfl  inflance,  to  the  produce  of  a 
valuable  ram,  for  in  the  choice  of  thefe  lambs  they  are 
led  more  by  blood  or  parentage,  than  by  form  }  on 
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which,  at  an  early  age,  little  dependence  can  be  placed.  Sheep. 
Their  treatment  from  the  time  they  are  weaned,  in  July  rr? 

or  Auguft,  until  the  time  of  (hearing,  the  firfl  week  in 
June,  confifls  in  giving  them  every  indulgence  of  keep, 
in  order  to  pufh  them  forward  for  the  (how  \  it  being 
the  common  praflice  to  let  fuch  as  are  fit  to  be  let  the 
firfl  feafon,  while  they  are  yet  yearlings — provincially 
4  fharhogs.’ 

44  Their  firfl  paflure,  after  weaning,  is  pretty  gene¬ 
rally,  I  believe,  clover  that  has  been  mown  early,  and 
has  got  a  fecond  time  into  head  ;  the  heads  of  clover 
being  confidered  as  a  mofl  forcing  food  of  fheep.  After 
this  goes  off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay,  and 
(report  fays)  with  corn.  But  the  ufe  of  this  the 
breeders  feverally  deny,  though  colle6lively  they  may  be 
liable  to  the  charge. 

44  Be  this  as  it  may,  fomething  confiderable  depends 
on  the  art  of  making  up ,  not  lambs  only,  but  rams  of  all 
ages.  Fat,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  \ 
and  befides,  is  the  bell  evidence  of  their  fatting  quality 
which  their  owners  can  produce  (z.  e.  their  natural  pro¬ 
penfity  to  a  (late  of  fatnefs),  while  in  the  fatnefs  of  the 
fharhogs  is  feen  their  degree  of  inclination  to  fat  at  an 
early  age. 

44  Fatting  quality  being  the  one  thing  needful  in  gra¬ 
zing  flock,  and  being  found,  in  fome  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  at  leaft,  to  be  hereditary,  the  fatted  rams  are  of 
courfe  the  bed  ,  though  other  attachments,  well  or  ill 
placed,  as  to  form  or  fafhionable  points,  will  perhaps 
have  equal  or  greater  weight  in  the  minds  of  fome  men, 
even  in  this  enlightened  age.  Such  (headings  as  will 
not  make  up  fufficiently  as  to  form  and  fatnefs,  are  either 
kept  on  to  another  year  to  give  them  a  fair  chance,  or 
are  cadrated,  or  butchered  while  fharhogs.1’ 

From  the  fird  letting,  about  40  years  ago,  to  the  whaffums 
year  1780,  the  prices  kept  gradually  rifing  from  fifteen  Mr  Eake- 
fhillings  to  a  guinea,  and  from  one  to  ten.  In  1780  well  re- 
Mr  Bakewell  let  feveral  at  ten  guineas  each  ;  and,  what  eive^  ft* 
is  rather  inexplicable,  Mr  Parkinfon  of  Quarndon  let 
one  the  fame  year  for  twenty-five  guineas }  a  price  which 
then  adonifhed  the  whole  country. 

From  that  time  to  1786  Mr  Bakewell’s  dock  rofe 
rapidly  from  ten  to  a  hundred  guineas  ;  and  that  year 
he  let  two  thirds  of  one  ram  (referving  one  third  of  the 
ufual  number  of  ewes  to  himfelf)  to  two  principal 
breeders,  for  a  hundred  guineas  each,  the  entire  fervices 
of  the  ram  being  rated  at  three  hundred  guineas  l  Mr 
Bakewell  making  that  year,  by  letting  twenty  rams  on¬ 
ly,  more  than  a  thoufand  pounds  ! 

Since  that  time  the  prices  have  been  dill  rifing.  Four 
hundred  guineas  have  been  repeatedly  given.  Mr  Bake¬ 
well,  this  year  (1789)  makes,  fays  Mr  Marfiiall,  twelve 
hundred  guineas  by  three  rams  (brothers,  we  believe)  \ 
two  thoufand  of  feven  ;  and  of  his  whole  letting,  full 
three  thoufand  guineas ! 

Befide  this  extraordinary  fum  made  by  Mr  Bakewell, 
there  are  fix  or  feven  other  breeders  who  make  from 
five  hundred  to  a  thoufand  guineas  each.  The  whole 
amount  of  moneys  produced  that  year  in  the  midland 
counties,  by  letting  rams  of  the  modern  breed  for  one 
feafon  only,  is  edimated,  by  thofe  who  are  adequate  to 
the  fubjeft,  at  the  almod  incredible  fum  of  ten  thoufand 
pounds. 

Rams  previous  to  the  feafon  are  reduced  from  the 
cumbrous  fat  date  in  which  they  are  fhown.  The  ufual 
F  f  time 
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^Sheep,  time  of  fending  them  out  is  the  middle  of  September. 

They  are  conveyed  in  carriages  of  two  wheels  with 
The  treat-  fPrings>  or  bung  in  20  or  30  miles  a-day,  fome- 

ment  of  times  to  the  diftance  of  200  or  300  miles.  They  are 
the  rams  not  turned  loofe  among  the  ewes,  but  kept  apart  in  a 
of  theh°lCC  inclofure,  where  a  couple  of  ewes  only  are  admit- 

«wes.  at  once*  When  the  feafon  is  over,  every  care  is 

taken  to  make  the  rams  look  as  fat  and  handforne  as 
poffible. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes  the  breeder  is  led  by  the  fame 
.  criterions  as  in  the  choice  of  rams.  Breed  is  the  fir  ft 
©bje£t  of  confideratioa.  Excellency,  in  any  fpecies  or 
variety  of  live-dock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  let  the  male  be  ever  fo  excellent,  unlels 
the  females  employed  likewife  inherit  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genuine  blood,  be  the  fpecies  or  variety  what  it 
may.  Hence  no  prudent  man  ventures  to  give  the 
higher  prices  for  the  Difhley  rams,  unlefs  his  ewes  are 
deeply  tin&ured  with  the  Diihley  blood.  Next  to  breed 
is  flefh,  fat,  form,  and  wool. 

-After  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  kept  in 
common  feeding  places,  without  any  alteration  of  paf- 
ture,  previous  to  their  taking  the  ram.  In  winter  they 
are  kept  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cabbages.  As  the 
heads  of  the  modern  breed  are  much  finer  than  molt 
others,  the  ewes  lamb  with  lefs  difficulty. 

The  female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  are  put  to  good 
keep,  but  have  not  fuch  high  indulgence  fhown  them  as 
the  males,  the  prevailing  pra&ice  being  to  keep  them 
from  the  ram  the  firlt  autumn. 

At  weaning  time,  or  previoufly  to  the  admiffion  of 
the  ram,  the  ewes  are  culled,  to  make  room  for  the 
thaves  or  {headings,  wliofe  fuperior  blood  and  fafhion 
intitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock.  In  the 
work  of  culling,  the  ram-breeder  and  tile  mere  grazier 
go  by  fomewhat  different  guides.  The  grazier’s  guide 
is  principally  age,  feldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after 
they  are  four  fhcar.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  goes  chiefly  by  merit ;  an  ewe  that  has  brought 
him  a  good  ram  or  two  is  continued  in  the  flock  fo 
long  as  (lie  will  breed.  There  are  inftances  of  ewes  ha¬ 
ving  been  prolific  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  ;  but  in 
general  the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  off  at  fix  or  feven 
fhear. 

In  the  practice  of  fome  of  the  principal  ram-breeders, 
the  culling  ewes  are  never  fuffered  to  go  out  of  their 
bands  until  after  they  are  flanghtered,  the  breeders  not 
only  fatting  them,  but  having  them  butchered,  on  their 
premifes.  There  are  others,  however,  who  fell  them  5 
and  fometimes  at  extraordinary  prices.  Three,  four,  and 
even  fo  high  as  ten  guineas  each,  have  been  given  for 
thefe  outcafts. 

There  are  in  the  flocks  of  feveral  breeders  ewes  that 
would  fetch  at  au&ion  twenty  guineas  each.  Mr  Bake- 
well  is  in  poffeflion  of  ewes  which,  if  they  were  now  put 
up  to  be  fold  to  the  befl  bidder,  would,  it  is  eftimated, 
fetch  no  lefs  than  fifty  each,  and  perhaps,  through  the 
*3  prefent  fpirit  of  contention,  much  higher  prices. 
Inftru&ions  The  following  inftru&ions  for  pui  chafing  fheep,  we 
fin/fheep3^  hope’  wiU  be  accePtable  t0  our  country  readers.— The 
s  p*  farmer  fhould  always  buy  his  fheep  from  a  worfe  land 
than  his  own,  and  they  fhould  be  big-boned,  and  have 
a  long  greafy  wool,  curling  clofe  and  well.  Thefe  fheep 
always  breed  the  fineft  wool,  and  are  alfo  the  moft  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  butcher  for  fale  in  the  market.  For 


the  choice  of  fheep  to  breed,  the  ram  mud  be  young,  SJ,ecr>. 
and  his  fkin  of  the  fame  colour  with  Ills  wool,  for  the  Lir~  v— 
lambs  will  be  of  the  fame  colour  with  his  fkin.  He 
fliould  have  a  large  long  body  a  broad  forehead,  round, 
and  well-rifing ;  large  eyes  ;  and  ftraight  and  fhort 
nofinis.  The  polled  lheep,  that  is,  thofe  which  have  no 
horns,  are  found  to  be  the  belt  breedeis.  The  ewe 
fhould  have  a  broad  back  3  a  large  bending  neck  j  fmall, 
but  fhort,  clean,  and  nimble  legs  ;  and  a  thick,  deep 
wool  covering  her  all  over. 

To  know  whether  they  be  found  or  rot,  the  farmer 
fhould  examine  the  wool  that  none  of  it  be  wanting, 
and  fee  that  the  gums  be  red,  the  teeth  white  and  even, 
and  the  b.rifket-fkin  red,  the  wool  firm,  the  breath 
fweet,  and  the  feet  not  hot.  Two  years  old  is  the  beft 
time  for  beginning  to  breed  ;  and  their  firfi  lambs  lhcuid 
not  be  kept  too  long,  to  weaken  them  by  fuckling,  but 
be  fold  as  foon  as  conveniently  may  be.  They  will 
breed  advantageoufiy  till  they  are  feven  years  old.  The 
farmers  have  a  method  of  knowing  the  age  of  a  fheep, 
as  a  horfe’s  is  known,  by  the  mouth.  When  a  flieep 
is  one  fhear,  as  they  ex |  refs  it,  it  has  .two  broad  teeth 
before  5  when  it  is  two  (hear,  it  will  have  four  \  when 
three,  fix  ;  and  when  four,  eight.  After  this  their 
mouths  begin  to  break. 

The  difference  of  land  makes  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  fheep.  The  fat  pnftures  breed  firaight  tall  flieep, 
and  the  barren  hills  and  downs  breed  fquare  fhort  ones  ^ 
woods  and  mountains  breed  tall  and  (lender  fheep  j  but 
the  beft  of  all  are  thofe  bred  upon  new-ploughed  land 
and  dry  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  all  wet  and  moift 
lands  are  bad  for  fheep,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  fubje£l  to 
be  overflowed,  and  to  have  fand  and  dirt  left  on  them* 

1  he  fait  marfhes  are,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule,  for  their  faltnefs  makes  amends  for  their 
moifture  ;  fait,  by  reafon  of  its  drying  quality,  being  of 
great  advantage  to  fheep. 

As  to  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  the'  T4 
farmer  muff  confider  at  what  time  of  the  fpving  his  grafs  tfoams 
will  be  fit  to  maintain  them  and  their  lambs,  and  whe-  be*  don't- 
ther  he  has  turnips  to  do  it  till  the  grafs  comes  ;  for  ted  to  the 
very  often  both  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  deftroyed  byewcs* 
the  want  of  food  j  or  if  this  docs  not  happen,  if  the 
lambs  rire  only  flinted  in  their  growth  by  it,  it  is  an 
accident  that  they  never  recover.  The  ewe  goes  20 
weeks  with  lamb,  and  according  to  this  it  is  eafy  to 
calculate  the  proper  time.  The  beft  time  for  them  to 
yean  is  in  April,  unlefs  the  owner  has  very  forward 
grafs  or  turnips,  or  the  fheep  are  field  fheep.  Where 
you  have  not  inclofures  to  keep  them  in,  then  it  may  be 
proper  they  fhould  yean  in  January,  that  the  lambs  may 
be  firong  by  May-day,  and  be  able  to  follow  the  dam 
over  the  fallows  and  water-furrows  $  but  then  the  lambs 
that  come  fo  early  muft  have  a  great  deal  of  care  taken 
of  them,  and  fo  indeed  fhould  all  other  lambs  at  their 
firfi  falling,  elfe  while  they  are  weak  the  crows  and  mag¬ 
pies  will  pick  their  eyes  out. 

When  the  flieep  are  turned  into  fields  of  wheat  or  rye 
to  feed,  it  muft  not  be  too  rank  at  firfi,  for  if  it  be,  it 
generally  throws  them  into  fcourings.  Ewes  that  are 
big  fhould  be  kept  but  bare,  for  it  is  very  dangerous  to 
them  to  be  fat  at  the  time  of  their  bringing  forth  their 
young.  They  may  be  well  fed,  indeed,  like  cows,  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  to  put  them  in  heart.  Mortimer’s 
Iiufbandry,  p.  243. 
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The  feeding  (beep  with  turnips  is  one  great  advantage 
to  the  farmers.  When  they  are  made  to  eat  turnips 
they  foon  fatten,  but  there  is  fome  difficulty  in  bunging 
this  about.  The  old  ones  always  refufe  them  at  firft, 
and  will  fometimes  fail  three  or  four  days,  till  almoft 
famiffied  ;  but  the  young  lambs  fall  to  at  once.  1  he 
common  way,  in  fome  places,  of  turning  a  flock  of 
fheep  at  large  into  a  field  of  turnips,  is  very  difadvan- 
tageous,  for  they  will  thus  deftroy  as  many  in  a  fortnight 
as  would  keep  them  a  whole  winter.  There  are  three 
other  ways  of  feeding  them  on  this  food,  all  of  which 
have  their  feveral  advantages. 

The  firft  way  is  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  and 
allow  the  ffieep  to  come  upon  fuch  a  portion  only  at  a 
teecun?  time  as  they  can  eat  in  one  day,  and  fo  advance  the 
flieep  with  hurdles  farl her  into  the  ground  daily  till  all  be  eaten, 
turnips.  Thi$  ;s  jnfinitdy  better  than  the  former  random  me¬ 
thod  ;  but  they  never  eat  them  clean  even  this  way,  but 
leave  the  bottoms  and  outfides  fcooped  in  the  ground  : 
the  people  pull  up  thefe  indeed  with  iron  crooks,  and 
lay  them  before  the  ffieep  again,  but  they  are  common- 
ly  fo  fouled  with  the  creature’s  dung  and  urine,  and 
with  the  dirt  from  their  feet,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
them  ;  they  eat  but  little  of  them,  and  what  they  do  eat 
does  not  nourifh  them  like  the  frefh  roots. 

The  fecond  way  is  by  inclofing  the  ffieep  in  hurdles, 
as  in  the  former;  but  in  this  they  pull  up  all  the  turnips 
which  they  fuppofc  the  ffieep  can  eat  in  one  day,  and 
daily  remove  the  hurdles  over  the  ground  whence  they 
have  pulled  up  the  turnips:  by  this  means  there  is  no 
wafte,  and  lefs  e*pence,  for  a  perfon  .  may  in  two  hours 
pull  up  all  thofe  turnips  ;  the  remaining  {hells  of  which 
would  have  employed  three  or  four  labourers  a-day  to 
get  up  with  their  crooks  out  of  the  ground  trodden 
hard  by  the  feet  of  the  fheep  ;  and  the  word  is,  that  as 
in  the  method  of  pulling  up  firft,  the  turnips  are  eaten 
up  clean,  in  this  way,  by  the  hook,  they  are  wafted, 
the  ffieep  do  not  eat  any  great  part  of  them,  and  when 
the  ground  comes  to  be  tilled  afterwards  for  a  crop  of 
corn,  the  fragments  of  the  turnips  are  feen  in  fuch  quan¬ 
tities  on  the  furface,  that  half  the  crop  at  leaft  feems  to 
have  been  wafted. 

The  third  manner  is  to  pull  up  the  turnips,  and  re- 
move  them  in  a  cart  or  waggon  to  fome  other  place, 
fpreading  them  on  a  frefh  place  every  day ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod  the  ffieep  will  eat  them  up  clean,  both  root  and 
leaves.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  when 
there  is  a  piece  of  land  not  far  off  which  wants  dung  more 
than  that  where  the  turnips  grew,  which  perhaps  is  alfo 
too  wet  for  the  flieep  in  winter,  and  then  the  turnips 
will,  by  the  too  great  moifture  and  dirt  of  the  foil, 
fometimes  fpoil  the  ffieep,  and  give  them  the  rot.  Yet 
fuch  ground  wall  often  bring  forth  more  and.  larger 
turnips  than  dry  land,  and  when  they  are  carried  off, 
and  eaten  by  the  ffieep  on  ploughed  land,  in  dry  weather, 
and  on  green  fvvard  in  wet  weather,  the  ffieep  will  fuc- 
ceed  much  better  *,  and  the  moift  foil  wffiere  the  turnips 
grew  not  being  trodden  by  the  ffieep,  will  be  much 
fitter  for  a  crop  of  corn  than  if  they  had  been  fed  with 
turnips  on  it.  The  expence  of  hurdles,  and  the  trouble 
of  moving  them,  are  faved  in  this  cafe,  which  wall  coun¬ 
terbalance  at  leaft  the  expence  of  pulling  the  turnips 
and  carrying  them  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
ifi  eaten.  They  muft  always  be  carried  off  for  oxen. 
Difeafes  of  The  difeafes  to  which  ffieep  are  fubjeft  are  thefe, 
ffieep. 
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rot,  red-water,  foot-rot  and  hoving,  fcab,  dunt,  rickets, 
fly-flruck,  flux,  and  burfting.  Of  each  of  thefe  we  ffiall 
give  the  beft  defeription  in  our  power,  with  the  moft 
approved  remedies. 

The  rot ,  which  is  a  very  pernicious  difeafe,  has  of  rbe  rot* 
late  engaged  the  attention  of  fcientific  farmers.  But 
neither  its  nature  nor  its  caufe  has  yet  been  fully  as¬ 
certained.  Some  valuable  and  judicious  obfervations 
have,  however,  been  made  upen  it,  which  ought  to 
be  circulated,  as  they  may  perhaps,  in  many  cafes, 
furniffi  an  antidote  for  this  malignant  diftemper,  or  be 
the  means  of  leading  others  to  fome  more  efficaci¬ 
ous  remedy.  Some  have  fuppofed  the  rot  owing  to 
the  quick  growth  of  grafs  or  herbs  that  grow7  in  wet 
places.  Without  premifing,  that  all  bounteous  Provi¬ 
dence  has  given  to  every  animal  its  peculiar  tafte,  by 
which  it  diftinguiffies  the  food  proper  for  its  preferva- 
tion  and  fupport,  if  not  vitiated  by  fortuitous  circumftan- 
ces,  it  feems  very  difficult  to  diicover  on  philofophical 
principles  why  the  quick  growth  of  grafs  ffiould  render 
it  noxious,  or  why  any  herb  ffiould  at  one  feafon  pro¬ 
duce  fatal  effefts,  by  the  admiffion  of  pure  water  only 
into  its  component  parts,  which  at  other  times  is  per¬ 
fectly  innocent,  although  brought  to  its  utmoft  ftrength 
and  maturity  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  fun.  .Be- 
Tides,  the  conftant  praftice  of  moft  farmers  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  who  with  the  greateft  fecurity  feed  their  meadows 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  grafs  {hoots  quick  and  is  full  of 
juices,  militates  direCtly  againft  this  opinion.  - 

Mr  Arthur  Young  aferibes  this  difeafe  to  moifture. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  which  has  been  general¬ 
ly  adopted,  we  are  informed,  in  the  Bath  Society  pa¬ 
pers*,  by  a  correfpondent,  that  there  was  a  paddock  ad-*  Vol.  I- 
joining  to  his  park  which  had  for  feveral  years  caufed  art.  xtvi. 
the  rot  in  moft  of  the  ffieep  which  were  put  into  it. 

In  1769  he  drained  it,  and  trom  that  time  Ins  fheep 
were  free  from  this  malady.  But  there  are  faCls  whicn 
render  it  doubtful  that  moifture  is  the  foie  caufe.  We  are 
told,  the  dry  limed  land  in  DerbyPmre  will  produce  the 
rot  as  well  as  water  meadows  and  ftagnant  maiffies  ;  and 
that  in  fome  wet  grounds  ffieep  fuftain  no  injury  for 
many  weeks. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  other  hypothefes  caufc, 
which  the  ingenious  have  formed  on  this  fubjeft,  we 
{hall  pur fue  a  different  method  in  order  to  difeover  the 
caufe.  On  diffeaing  ffieep  that  die  of  this  diforder,  a 
great  number  of  infeCls  called  Jluhes  (fee  Fasciola) 
are  found  in  the  liver,  ft  hat  thele  flukes  are  the  caufe 
of  the  rot,  therefore,  is  evident ;  but  to  explain  how 
they  come  into  the  liver  is  not  fo  eafy.  It  is  probable 
that  they  are  fwallowed  by  the  ffieep  along  with  their 
food  while  in  the  egg  ftate.  The  eggs  depofited  in 
the  tender  germ  are  conveyed  with  the  food  into  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  of  the  animals,  whence  they  are 
received  into  the  lafteal  veffels,  carried  off  in  the.  chyle, 
and  pafs  into  the  blood  ;  nor  do  they  meet  with  any 
obftru&ion  until  they  arrive  at  the  capillary  veffels  of 
the  liver.  Here,  as  the  blood  filtrates  through  the  ex¬ 
treme  branches,  anfwering  to  thofe  of  the  vena  porta 
in  the  human  body,  the  fecerning  veffels  are  too  minute 
to  admit  the  impregnated  ova,  which,  adhering  to  the 
membrane,  produce  thofe  animalcules  that  feed  upon 
the  liver  and  deflroy  the  flieep.  They  much  refemble 
the  flat  fiffi  called  plaice,  are  fometimes  as  large  as  a  {li¬ 
ver  two-pencc,  and  are  found  both  in  the  liver  and  in 
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__  tlle  pipe  (anfwering  to  that  of  the  vena  cava )  which 
conveys  the  blood  from  the  liver  to  the  heart. 

The  common  and  moft  obvious  objedion  to  that 
opinion  is,  that  this  infed  is  never  found  but  in  the  li¬ 
ver,  or  in  fome  parts  of  the  vifcera,  of  fheep  that  are 
difeafed  more  or  lefs ;  and  that  they  muft  therefore  be 
bred  there.  But  this  objedion  will  lofe  its  force,  when 
we  confider  that  many  infeds  undergo  feveral  chancres, 
and  exift  under  forms  extremely  different  from  each 
other.  Some  of  them  may  therefore  appear  and  be 
well  known  under  one  fhape,  and  not  known  to  be  the 
fame  under  a  fecond  or  third.  The  fluke  may  be  the 
lail  {late  of  fome  aquatic  animal  which  we  at  prefent 
very  well  know  under  one  or  other  of  its  previous 
forms. 

If  tnis  be  admitted,  it  is  ealy  to  conceive  that  fheep 
Jiiay,  on  wet  ground  efpecially,  take  multitudes  of 
thefe  ova  or  eggs  in  with  their  food ;  and  that  the  fto- 
mach  and  vifcera  of  the  fheep  being  a  proper  nidus  for 
them,  they  of  courfe  hatch,  and  appearing  in  their  fluke 
or  laft  date,  feed  on  the  liver  of  the  animal,  and  occa¬ 
sion  this  diforder. 

It  is  a  fingular  fad,  “  that  no  ewe  ever  has  the  rot 
while  (he  has  a  lamb  by  her  fide.”  The  reafon  of  this 
may  be,  that  the  impregnated  ovum  paffes  into  the 
milk,  and  never  arrives  at  the  liver.  The  rot  is  fatal  to 
fheep,  hares,  and  rabbits,  and  fometimes  to  calves  ;  but 
never  infells  animals  of  a  larger  fize. 

.  fays  that  parfley  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  rot 

in  fheep.  Perhaps  a  flrong  decodion  of  this  plant,  or 
the  oil  extraded  from  its  feeds,  might  be  of  fervice. 

Salt  is  alfo  a  ufeful  remedy.  It  feems  to  be  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fad,  that  fait  mar  flies  never  produce  the 
rot.  Salt  indeed  is  pernicious  to  mofl  infeds.  Com¬ 
mon  fait  and  water  expel  worms  from  the  human  body  ; 
and  feawveed,  if  laid  in  a  garden,  will  drive  away  infeds; 
but  if  the  fait  is  feparated  by  fleeping  it  in  the  purefl 
fpring-  water  for  a  few  days,  it  abounds  with  animalcule 
of  various  fpecies. 

Lifle,  in  his  book  of  huflsandry,  informs  us  of  a  far¬ 
mer  who  cured  his  whole  flock  of  the  rot  by  giving 
each  fheep  a  handful  of  Spanifh  fait  for  five  or  fix  morn¬ 
ings  fucceflively.  The  hint  was  probably  taken  from 
the  Spaniards,  who  frequently  give  their  fheep  fait  to 
keep  them  healtny.  On  fome  farms  perhaps  the  ut- 
111  oil  caution  cannot  always  prevent  this  diforder.  In 
wet  and  warm  feafons  the  prudent  farmer  will  remove 
his  fheep  from  the  lands  liable  to  rot.  Thofe  who 
have  it  not  in  their  porver  to  do  this  may  give  each 
fheep  a  fpoonful  of  common  fait,  with  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour,  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  once  or 
twice  a- week.  At  the  commencement  of  the  rot  the 
farne.  remedy  given  four  or  five  mornings  fucceflively 
will  in  all  probability  effed  a  cure.  The  addition  of 
the  flour  and  water,  it  is  fuppofed,  not  only  abates  the 
pungency  of  the  fait,  but  difpofes  it  to  mix  with  the 
chyle  in  a  more  gentle  and  efficacious  manner. 

A  farmer  of  a  confiderable  lordfhip  in  Bohemia  vi¬ 
sing  the  hot- wells  of  Carifhad,  related  how  he  prefer- 
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ved  his  flocks  of  (beep  from  the  mortal  diflemper  which 

raged  in  the  wet  year  1760,  of  which  fo  many  periihed.  - y~ 

His  prefervative  was  very  Ample  and  very  cheap  :  “  He 
fed  them  every  night,  when  turned  under  a  flied,  cover, 
or  {tables,  with  haflied  fodder  ftrawr ;  and,  by  eating  it 
greedily,  they  all  efcaped.” 

Red  water  is  a  diforder  moft  prevalent  on  w  et  Red 'L. 
grounds.  I  have  heard  (fays  Mr  Arthur  Young)  that  ter. 
it  has^  iometimes  been  cured  by  tapping,  as  for  a  drop 
fy.  This  operation  is  done  on  one  fide  of  the  belly  to¬ 
wards  the  flank,  juft  below  the  wool. 


Ih e  foot-rot  and  hoving ,  which  is  very  common  on  r  f3 
low  fenny  grounds,  is  cured  by  keeping  the  part  clean  t00t"rc*‘ 
and  lying  at  reft  in  a  dry  pafture.” 

The  fcab  is  a  cutaneous  difeafe  owing  to  an  impuri-  Sc^ 
ty  of  the  blood,  and  is  moft  prevalent  in  wetlands  or  ”  * 
in  rainy  feafons.  It  is  cured  by  tobacco-water,  brim- 
ftone,  and  alum,  boiled  together,  and  then  rubbed  over 
the  {beep.  If  only  partial,  tar  and  greafe  may  be  fuf- 
ficient.  But  the  fimpleft  and  mofl  efficacious  remedy  for 
this  difeafe  was  communicated  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

“  Take  one  P°und  of  quickfilver,  half  a  pound  of  R 
Venice  turpentine,  half  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  commend-  * 
four  pounds  of  hogs  lard  (c).  Let  them  be  rubbed  in  a  ed  by  Sir 
mortar  till  the  quickfilver  is  thoroughly  incorporated  JofePh 
with  the  other  ingredients ;  for  the  proper  mode  of  do-  Banks* 
ing  which,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  the  advice,  or  even 
the  afliftance,  of  fome  apothecary  or  other  perfon  ufed 
to  make  fuch  mixtures. 

.  “  The  method  of  ufing  the  ointment  is  this :  Begin¬ 
ning  at  the  head  of  the  fheep,  and  proceeding  from  be¬ 
tween  the.  ears  along  the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
the  wool  is  to  be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  {kin  can 
be  touched  ;  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger 
{lightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn  along  the 
bottom  of  it,  where  it  will  leave  a  blue  flain  on  the 
{kin  and  adjoining  wool  :  from  this  furrow  fimilar  ones 
muft  be  drawn  down  the  {boulders  and  thighs  to  the 
legs,  as  far  as  they  are  woolly,  and  if  the  animal  is 
much  infe&ed,  two  more  Ihould  be  drawn  along  each 
fide  parallel  to  that  on  the  back,  and  one  down  each 
fide  between  the  fore  and  hind  legs. 

“  Immediately  after  being  dreffed,  it  is  ufual  to  turn 
the  fheep  among  other  flock,  without  any  fear  of  the 
infe&ion  being  communicated  ;  and  there  is  fcarcely  an 
inftance  of  a  fheep  fuffering  any  injury  from  the  appli¬ 
cation.  In  a  few  days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itch¬ 
ing  ceafes,  and  the  animal  is  completely  cured  :  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally,  however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay  the  ope¬ 
ration  beyond  Michaelmas. 

“  The  hippobofea  ovina ,  called  in  Lincolnfliire  Jheep- 
fagg,  an  animal  well  known  to  all  fliepherds,  which  lives 
among  the  wool,  and  is  hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  flieep 
both  by  the  pain  its  bite  occafions  and  the  blood  it 
fucks,  is  deflroyed  by  this  application,  and  the  wool  is . 
not  at  all  injured.  Our  wool-buyers  purchafe  the  fleeces 
on  which  the  flain  of  the  ointment  is  vifible,  rather  in 
preference  to  others,  from  an  opinion  that  the  ufe  of 
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£&  ^  fo™e  countable  miftake  the  laft  Ingredient,  the  four  pounds  of  hogs  lard,  is  omitted  in  the  receipt 
publithed  in  the  Iran  factions  of  the  Society;  a  circumftance  that  might  be  productive  of  bad  effeas.— The  leaf 
winch  contained  the  receipt  has  fince  been  cancelled,  and  a  new  one  printed. 
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it  having  preferred  the  animal  from'being  vexed  either 
with  the  fcah  or  fagg s,  the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  de¬ 
fers  of  joints  or  knots  \  a  fault  obferved  to  proceed 
from  every  hidden  flop  in  the  thriving  of  the  animal, 
either  from  want  of  food  or  from  difeafe. 

“  This  mode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that  part 
of  Lincolnlhire  where  my  property  is  htuated  about  12 
years  ago,  by  Mr  Stephenfon  of  Mareham,  and  is  now 
fo  generally  received,  that  the  fcab,  which  uled  to  be 
the  terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  deter¬ 
red  the  more  careful  of  them  from  taking  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  pafturing  their  fheep  in  the  fertile  and  exten- 
live  commons  with  which  that,  diftri£l  abounds,  is  no 
longer  regarded  with  any  apprehenfion  :  by  far  the  moll 
of  them  have  their  flock  anointed  in  autumn,  when 
they  return  from  the  common,  whether  they  fhow  any 
fymptoms  of  fcab  or  not )  and  having  done  fo,  conclude 
them  fafe  for  fome  time  from  either  giving  or  receiving 
infe<5lion.  There  are  people  who  employ  themfelves 
in  the  bufmefs,  and  contra<ft  to  anoint  our  large  fheep 
at  five  fliillings  a  feore,  infuring  for  that  price  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  operation  *,  that  is,  agreeing,  in  cafe  many 
of  the  fheep  break  out  afrefh,  to  repeat  the  operation 
gratis  even  fomejnonths  afterwards.” 

The  dunt  is  a  dillcmper  caufed  by  a  bladder  of  wa¬ 
ter  gathering  in  the  head.  No  cure  for  this  has  yet 
been  difeovered. 

The  rickets  is  a  hereditary  difeafe  for  which  no  anti¬ 
dote  is  known.  The  firft  fymptom  is  a  kind  of  light- 
headednefs,  which  makes  the  afFefled  fheep  appear  wild¬ 
er  than  ufual  when  the  fhepherd  or  any  perfon  ap¬ 
proaches  him.  He  bounces  up  fuddenly  from  his  lare, 
and  runs  to  a  diftance,  as  though  he  were  purfued  by 
dogs.  In  the  fecond  flage  the  principal  fymptom  is 
the  fheep’s  rubbing  himfelf  againft  trees,  &c.  with  fuch 
fury  as  to  pull  off  his  wool  and.  tear  away  his  flefh. 
“  The  diftrefled  animal  has  now  a  violent  itching  in  his 
(kin,  the  effe£l  of  a  highly  inflamed  blood  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  ever  any  cutaneous  eruption  or 
falutary  critical  difeharge.  In  fhort,  from  all  circum- 
(lances,  the  fever  appears  now  to  be  at  its  height.” — 
The  laft  flage  of  this  difeafe  “  feems  only  to  be  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  diflblution,  after  an  unfavourable  crifis.  The 
poor  animal,  as  condemned  by  Nature,  appears  flupid, 
walks  irregularly  (whence  probably  the  name  rickets ), 
generally  lies,  and  eats  little  :  thefe  fymptoms  increafe 
in  degree  till  death,  which  follows  a  general  confump- 
tion,  as  appears  upon  difte£lion  of  the  carcafe  *,  the 
juices  and  even  folids  having  fuffered  a  general  diffolu- 
tion. 

In  order  to  difeover  the  feat  and  nature  of  this  dif¬ 
eafe,  {beep  that  die  of  it  ought  to  be  difle&ed.  This 
is  faid  to  have  been  done  by  one  gentleman,  Mr  Beal  5 
and  he  found  in  the  brain  or  membranes  adjoining  a 
maggot  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
brownifh  colour.  A  few  experiments  might  eaftly  de¬ 
termine  this  fa£l. 

Th zJhj-Jiruck  is  cured  by  clipping  the  wool  off  as 
far  as  infe&ed,  and  rubbing  the  parts  dry  with  lime  or 
wood-afhes ;  curriers  oil  will  heal  the  wounds,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  flruck  any  more  $  or  they  may  be  cu¬ 
red  with  care,  without  clipping,  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  will  kill  all  the  vermin  where  it  goes  5  but  the 
former  is  the  furefl  way. 

The  Jinx  is  another  difeafe  to  which  fheep  are  fub- 


je<ft.  The  befl  remedy  is  faid  to  be,  to  houfe  the  fheep  (  Sheep, 
immediately  when  this  diftemper  appears,  to  keep  them  —v— 
very  warm,  and  feed  them  on  dry  hay,  giving  them  fre¬ 
quent  gliflers  of  warm  milk  and  water.  The  caufe  of 
that  diftemper  is  either  their  feeding  on  wet  lands,  or 
on  grafs  that  is  become  mofty  by  the  lands  having 
been  fed  many  years  without  being  ploughed.  When 
the  farmer  perceives  his  flieep-walks  t&  become  moffy, 
or  to  produce  bad  grafs,  he  lliould  either  plough  or  ma¬ 
nure  with  hot  lime,  making  kilns  either  very  near  or 
in  the  fheep  walks,  becaufe  the  hotter  the  lime  is  put 
on,  the  fweeter  the  grafs  comes  up,  and  that  early  in 
the  year.  33 

Burjling ,  or  as  it  is  called  in  fome  places  the  blajl,  at-  And  burll> 
tacks  fheep  when  driven  into  frefli  grafs  or  young  clo~inS* 
ver.  They  overeat  themfelves,  foam  at  the  mouth, 
fwell  exceedingly,  breathe  very  quick  and  fhort,  then 
jump  up,  and  inftantly  fall  down  dead.  In  this  cafe, 
the  only  chance  of  faving  their  life  is  by  flabbing  them 
in  the  maw  with  an  inftrument  made  for  the  purpofe. 

The  inftrument  is  a  hollow  tube,  with  a  pointed  wea.- 
pon  pafhng  through  it.  A  hole  is  made  with  the 
pointed  weapon  }  vftiich  is  immediately  withdrawn,  and 
the  hole  is  kept  open  by  inferting  the  tube  till  the  wind 
is  difeharged. 

Sheep  are  infefted  with  worms  in  their  nofe  called  Account  o& 
cejlrus  oves ,  and  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  large  twor  the  nofe- 
winged  fly.  The  frontal  finufes  above,  the  nofe  in  fheep  in 
and  other  animals  are  the  places  where  thefe  worms  l*ve  feft  (beep*-, 
and.  attain  their  full  growth.  Thefe  finufes  are  always 
full  of  a  foft  white  matter,  which  furnifhes  thefe  worms 
with  a  proper  nouriftiment,  and  are  fufficiently  large 
for  their  habitation  }  and  when  they  have  here  acquired 
their  deftined  growth,  in  which  they  are.  fit  to  undergo 
their  changes  for  the  fly-ftate,  they  leave  their  old  habi¬ 
tation,  and,  falling  to  the  earth,  bury  themfelves  there  \ 
and  when  thefe  are  hatched  into  flies,  the  female,  when 
ftie  has  been  impregnated  by  the  male,  knows  that  the 
nofe  of  a  fheep  or  other  animal  is  the  only  place  for  her 
to  depofit  her  eggs,  in  order  to  their  coming  to  maturi¬ 
ty.  Mr  Vallifnieri,  to  whom  the.  world  owes  fo  many 
difeoveries  in  the  infe£l  clafs,  is  the  firft  who  has  given 
any  true  account  of  the  origin  of  thefe.  worms.  But 
though  their  true  hiftory  had  been  till  that  time  un¬ 
known,  the  creatures  themfelves  were  very  early  difeo.- 
vered,  and  many  ages  fince  were,  efteemed  great  medi¬ 
cines  in  epilepfies. 

The  fly  produced  from  this  worm  has  alb  the  time  of 
its  life  a  very  lazy  difpofition,  and  does  not  like  to 
make  any  ufe  either  of  its  legs  or  wings.  Its  head  and 
corfelet  together  are  about  as  long  as  its  body,  which 
is  compofed  of  five  rings,  flreaked  on  the  back  \  a  pale 
yellow  and  brown  are  there  difpofed  in  irregular  fpots  ; 
the  belly  is  of  the  fame  colours,  but  they  are  there  more 
regularly  difpofed,  for  the  brown  here  makes  three  lines* 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  fide, ,  and  all  the 
intermediate  fpaces  are  yellow.  The  wings  areiiearly  of~ 
the  fame  length  with  the  body,  and  are  a  little  inclined 
in  their  pofition,  fo  as  to  lie  upon  the  body  :  they  do 
not,  however,  cover  it  j  but  a  naked  fpace  is  left  between 
them.  The  ailerous  or  petty  wings  which  are  found  un¬ 
der  each  of  the  wings  are  of  a  whitifh  colour,  and  per¬ 
fectly  cover  the  balancers,  fo  that-  they  are  not  to  he 
feen  without  lifting  up  thefe. 

The  fly  will  live  two  months  after  it  is  firft  ’produ¬ 
ced,. 
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ced,  but  will  take  no  nourilhmeni  of  any  kind  3  and  pof- 
fibly  it  may  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  butterflies, 
rhich  never  take  any  food  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  living  in  that  flate.  Reaumur,  Hitt.  Inf.  vol.  iv. 
p.  552,  &c. 

lo  find  a  proper  compofition  for  marking  foeep  is 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  great  quantities  of  wool 
are  every  year  rendered  ufelefs  by  the  pitch  and  tar 
with  which  they  are  ufually  marked.  The  requifUe 
qualities  for  fuch  a  compofition  are,  that  it  be  cheap, 
that  the  colour  be  flrong  and  lafting,  fo  as  to  bear  the 
changes  of  weather,  and  not  to  injure  the  wool.  Dr 
Lewis  recommends  for  this  purpofe  melted  tallow,  with 
fo  much  charcoal  in  fine  powder  flirred  into  it  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  of  a  full  black  colour,  and  of  a  thick 
confidence.  This  mixture,  being  applied  warm  with  a 
marking  iron,  on  pieces  of  flannel,  quickly  fixed  or  har¬ 
dened,  bore  moderate  rubbing,  refilled  the  fun  and  rain, 
and  yet  could  be  wafoed  out  freely  with  foan,  or  ley, 
or  dale  urine.  In  order  to  render  it  dill  more  durable, 
and  prevent  its  being  rubbed  off,  with  the  tallow  may 
be  melted  an  eighth,  fixth,  or  fourth,  of  its  weight  of 
tar,  which  will  readily  walh  out  along  with  it  from  the 
wool.  Lewis’s  Com.  Phil.  Techn.  p.  361. 

S HEEP -Stealing.  See  Theft. 

SHEERING,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  (hip  is 
not  deered  deadily,  they  fay  foe  fheers,  or  goes  foeer- 
ing  3  or  when,  at  anchor,  foe  goes  in  and  out  by  means 
of  the  current  of  the  tide,  they  alfo  fay  die  flieers. 

SHEERNESS,  a  fort  in  Kent,  feated  on  the  point 
where  the  river  Medway 'falls  into  the  Thames.  It  was 
built  by  King  Charles  II.  after  the  infult  of  the  Dutch, 
who  burnt  the  men  of  war  at  Chatham.  The  buildings 
belonging  to  it,  in  which  the  officers  lodge,  make  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  neat  town  3  and  there  is  alfo  a  yard  and  a  dock, 
a  chapel  and  a  chaplain.  Mr  Lyons,  who  failed  with 
the  honourable  Captain  Phipps  in  his  voyage  towards 
the  pole,  fixed  the, longitude  of  Sbeernefs  to  o.  48k  E. 
its  latitude  510  25'. 

SHEERS,  a  name  given  to  an  engine  ufed  to  hoid 
or  difplace  the  lower  mads  of  a  foip.  The  foeers  em¬ 
ployed  for  this  purpofe  in  the  royal  navy  are  compofed 
of  feveral  long  mads,  whofe  heels  red  upon  the  fide  of 
the  hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward 
from  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel 
whofe  mads  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles, 
which  extend  from  the  head  of  the  mad  to  the  foeer- 
heads,  are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  toward  the  mad- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  mad  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  foip, 
which  is  performed  by  drong  tackles  depending  from 
the  dieer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  produced 
by  turn  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this  purpofy. 

In  merchant  foips  this  machine  is  compofed  of  two 
mads  or  props,  ereffed  in  the  fame  veffel  wherein  the 
mad  is  to  be  planted,  or  from  whence  it  is  to  be  remo¬ 
ved.  The  lower  ends  of  thefe  props  red  on  the  oppo- 
fite  fides  of  the  deck,  and  their  upper  parts  are  fadened 
acrofs,  fo  as  that  a  tackle  which  hangs  from  the  in- 
terfe&ion  may  be  almod  perpendicularly  above  the 
Ration  of  the  mad  to  which  the  mechanical  powers  are 
applied.  Thefe  foeers  are  fecured  by  days  which  ex¬ 
tend  forward  and  aft  to  the  oppofite  extremities  of  the 
veffel. 
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Sheers,  aboard  a  foip,  an  engine  ufed  to  hoid  or 
difplace  the  lowTer  mads  of  a  foip. 

SHEE  [  -lead.  See  Plumbery. 

Sheet,  in  fea-language,  a  rope  fadened  to  one  or 
both  the  lower  corneis  of  a  fail,  to  extend  and  retain  it 
in  a  particular  dation.  When  a  foip  fails  with  a  lateral 
wind,  the  lower  corner  of  the  main  and  fere  fail  are  fas¬ 
tened  by  a  tack  and  a  foeet  3  the  former  being  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  the  latter  to  leeward  3  the  tack,  however,  is 
entirely  diffufed  with  a  dern  wind,  whereas  the  fail  is 
never  fpread  without  the  affidance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
{beets.  The  day-fails  and  dudding  fails  have  only  one 
tack  and  one  foeet  eaclv:  the  day-fail  tacks  are  always 
fadened  forward,  and  the  foeet  drawn  aft  3  but  the  dud- 
ding- fail  tack  draws  the  under  clue  of  the  fail  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  boom,  whereas  the  foeet  is  employed  to 
extend  the  inmofl. 

SHEFFIELD,  a  town  in  the  wed  riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  about  162  miles  from  London,  is  a  large,  thri¬ 
ving  town  on  the  borders  of  Derbyfoire,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  31,314  fouls  3  has  a  fine  done  bridge  over 
the  Don,  and  another  over  the  Sheaf,  and  a  church 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It  had  a  cadle  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  which,  or  elfe  in  the  manor- 
houfe  of  the  Park,  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  prifoner 
16  or  17  years  3  but  after  the  death  of  Charles  I.  it  was 
with  feveral  others,  by  order  of  parliament  demolifoed. 
In  1673  an  hofpital  was  erefled  here,  and  endowed  with 
200I.  a- year.  There  is  a  charily-fehool  for  30  boys, 
and  another  for  30  girls.  This  town  has  been  noted  fe¬ 
veral  hundred  years  lor  cutlers  and  fmiths  manufa&ures, 
which  were  encouraged  and  advanced  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  mines  of  iron,  particularly  for  file*:,  and  knives  dr 
whittles  5  for  the  lad  of  which  efpeciallv  it  has  been  a 
daple  for  above  300  years  3  and  it  is  reputed  to  excel 
Birmingham  in  thefe  wares,  as  much  as  it  is  furpaffed 
by  it  in  locks,  hinges,  nails,  and  polifhed  dcel.  The  firfl 
mills  in  England  for  turning  grinddones  were  alfo  fet  up 
here.  The  houfes  look  black  from  the  continual  fmoke 
of  the  forges.  Here  are  600  mader  cutlers,  incorporated 
by  the  dyle  of  the  Cutlers  of  Hallasnjhire  (of  which  this 
is  reckoned  the  chief  town),  who  employ  no  lefs  than 
40,000  perfons  in  the  lion  manufaftures  3  and  each  of 
the  maders  gives  a  particular  damp  to  his  wares.  There 
is  a  large  market  on  Tuefday  for  many  commodities, 
but  efpecially  for  corn,  which  is  bought  up  here  for  the 
whole  wed  riding,  Derby diire,  and  Nottingham  foire. 
It  has  fairs  on  Tuefday  after  Trinity-Sunday,  and  No¬ 
vember  28.  In  the  new  market-place,  eretfed  by  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  foambl.es  are  built  upon  a  mod 
excellent  plan,  and  drongly  inclofed.  There  are  feveral 
other  new  good  buildings,  fuch  as  a  large  and  elegant 
o&agon  chapel  belonging  to  the  hofpital  or  ahrts- 
houfes  3  likewife  a  good  affembly- room  and  theatre.  We 
mud  not  omit  the  large  fleam  engine,  lately  finidied, 
for  the  purpofe  of  polilhing  and  grinding  the  various 
forts  of  hardware.  The  parifli  being  very  large,  as  well 
as  populous,  Mary  I.  incorporated  12  of  the  chief  in¬ 
habitants,  and  their  fucceffors  for  ever,  by  the  fiyle  of 
the  Twelve  Capital  Burgrffes  of  Sheffield \  empowering 
them  to  eledt  and  ordain  three  priefls  to  aflift  the  vicar, 
wfoo  were  to  be  paid  out  of  certain  lands  and  rents  which 
die  gave  out  of  the  crown  3  and  fince  this  fettlement  two 
more  chapels  have  been  built  in  tw7o  hamlets  of  this  pa- 
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Sheffield,  rifh,  which  are  ferved  by  two  of  the  afiiftants,  while  the 
third,  in  his  turn,  helps  the  vicar  in  his  pariih-church. 
James  I.  founded  a  free  grammar-fehool  here,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  13  fchool  burgeflfes  to  manage  the  revenue,  and 
appoint  the  mailer  and  ufher.  A  new  chapel  was  built 
lately  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  town 
and  of  the  neighbouring  nobili  y  and  gentry  Water 
is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  Sheffield,  whofe  inhabitants 
pay  but  a  moderate  rent  for  it.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  fome  mines  of  alum.  lhe  remains  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  fortification  between  this  town  and  Rotheram, 
which  L  fix  miles  lower  down  the  river,  are  Rill  vifible  *, 
and  here  alfo  is  .the  famous  trench  of  five  miles  long,  by 
fome  called  Devil's  or  Dane's  Bank,  and  by  others 
Kemp  Bank  and  Temple's  Bank.  Weft  Long.  1.  29. 
N.  Lat.  13.  20. 

Sheffield,  John ,  duke  of  Buckinghamflure,  an  emi¬ 
nent  writer  of  the  17th  and  iSth  century,  of  great  per- 
lonal  bravery,  and  an  able  minifter  of  ftate,  was  born 
about  1650.  He  loft  his  father  at  nine  years  of  age y 
and  bis  mother  marrying  Lord  Oftulfton,  the  care  of  his 
education  was  left  entirely  to  a  governor,  who  did  not 
greatly  improve  him  in  his  ftudies.  binding  that  he  was 
deficient  in  many  parts  of  literature,  he  refolyed  to  de¬ 
vote  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  to  lus  ftudies  j 
and  thereby  improved  himfelf  to  the  degree  of  learning 
he  afterwards  attained.  Though  poflHTed  of  a  good 
eftate,  he  did  not  abandon  himfelf  to  pleafure  and  indo¬ 
lence,  but  entered  a  volunteer  in  the  fecond  Dutch  war  ; 
and  accordingly  was  in  that  famous  naval  engagement 
where  the  duke  of  York  commanded  as  admiral:  on 
which  occafion  his  lordfhip  behaved  fo  gallantly,  that 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  Royal  Catharine. 
He  afterward  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fervice 
under  M.  de  Tuienne.  As  Tangier  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken  by  the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head  the 
forces  which  were  fent  to  defend  it  \  and  accordingly 
was  appointed  to  command  them.  He  was  then  earl 
of  Mulgrave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  King  Charles  II.  The  Moors  retired  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  his  majefty’s  forces  \  and  the  refult  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  w'as  the  blowing  up  of  Tangier.  He  continu¬ 
ed  in  feveral  great  pofts  during  the  fhort  reign  of  King 
.Tames  II.  till  that  unfortunate  prince  was  dethroned. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  though  he  paid  his  refpe&s  to  King 
William  before  he  wTas  advanced  to  the  throne,  yet 
did  not  accept  of  any  poll  in  the  government  till  fome 
years  after.  In  the  fixth  year  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  the  raoft  active  and  zealous 
oppofers  of  the  bill  which  took  away  Sir  John  Fen¬ 
wick’s  life  5  and  exerted  the  utmoft  vigour  in  carrying 
through  the  Treafon  Bill,  and  the  bill  for  Triennial  Par¬ 
liaments.  He  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  pofts  under  King 
William,  and  enjoyed  much  of  his  favour  and  confidence. 
In  1702  he  wTas  fwovn  lord  privy-feal  ;  and  in  the  fame 
year  -was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  to  treat  of 
an  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1  703  he 
was  cieated  duke  of  Normanby,  and  foon  after  duke  of 
Buckingham fiii re.  In  1711  he  was  made  ftew'ard  of  her 
majefty’s  houfehold,  and  prefidentof  the  council.  During 
Queen  Anne’s  reign  he  was  but  once  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  then  he  voluntarily  refigned,  being  attached 
to  what  were  called  the  Tonj  principles .  Her  majefty 
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offered  to  make  him  lord  chancellor  \  but  he  declined  the  Shield 
office.  He  was  inilrumental  in  the  change  of  the  mi-  R 
niftry  in  171c.  A  circumftance  that  retledts  the  high- ,  1  lK<  , 

eft  honour  on  him  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  adled  in 
favour  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  who  afterward  were  fo 
inhumanly  facrificed.  lie  was  fuvvived  by  only  one  le¬ 
gitimate  fon  (who  died  at  Rome  in  1735)  ;  but  left  fe¬ 
veral  natural  children.  He  died  in  1721.  He  wTas  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  poets  of  his  age  \  by  Diyden,  Prior,  and 
Garth.  His  Effay  on  Poetry  was  applauded  by  Addi- 
fon,  and  his  Ilehearfal  is  Hill  read  with  pleafure.  His 
writings  were  fplendidly  printed  in  1723,  in  two  vo¬ 
lumes  410  ;  and  have  fince  been  reprinted  in  1729,  in 
two  volumes  8vo.  The  firft  contains  his  poems  on  va¬ 
rious  fubjedls  \  the  fecond,  his  profe  works  *,  which  con- 
fift  of  hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament,  charac¬ 
ters,  dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  eifays,  and  letters. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  edition  of  1729  is 
caftrated  ;  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  revolution  in 
that  of  1723  having  given  offence. 

SHEFF1ELBIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of  monogynia.  The 
corolla  is  bell-fhaped  }  the  filaments  are  ten  j  of  which 
every  fecond  is  barren.  The  capfule  confifis  of  one  cell,, 
which  has  four  valves.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  the 
repens ,  a  native  of  New  Zealand. 

SHEIBON,  a  diftritt  in  Africa,  lying  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur,  wThere  much  gold  is 
found  both  in  duft  and  in  fmall  pieces.  The  idolatrous 
natives  and  favages  collect  the  duft  in  quills  of  the 
ofttich  and  vulture,  and  in  that  condition  difpofe  of  it 
to  the  merchants.  On  difeovering  a  large  piece  of  gold, 
they  kill  a  fheep  on  it  before  it  is  removed.  Their 
marriage  is  a  fimple  agreement  to  cohabit.  The  flaves 
bought  in  great  numbers  from  this  quarter,  are  partly 
prifoners  of  war  among  themfelves,  and  partly  feduced- 
by  treachery,  and  fold.  In  times  of  fcarcity,  it  is  faid, 
a  father  has  been  known  to  fell  his  children. 

There  are  fome  Mahometans  at  Sheibon,  who  wear 
clothing,  and  live  among  the  idolaters }  but  it  is  not  faid 
whether  they  are  Arabs  or  not. 

SHEIK,  in  the  oriental  cuftoms,  the  perfon  wffio 
has  the  care  of  the  mofques  in  Egypt  j  his  duty  is  the 
fame  as  that  of  the  imams  at  Conftantinople.  There 
are  more  or  few'er  of  thefe  to  every  mofque,  according 
to  its  fize  or  revenue.  One  of  thefe  is  head  over  the 
reft,  and  anfwers  to  a  parifh-prieft  with  us  ;  and  has 
under  him,  in  large  mofques,  the  readers,  and  people 
who  cry  out  to  go  to  prayers }  but  in  fmall  mofques  the 
ftieik  is  obliged  to  do  all  this  himfelf.  In  fuch  it  is 
their  bufinefs  to  open  the  mofque,  to  cry  to  prayers, 
and  to  begin  their  fhort  devotions  at  the  head  of  the 
congregation,  who  ftand  rank  and  file  in  great  order, 
and  make  all  their  motions  together.  Every  Friday 
the  fheik  makes  an  harangue  to  his  congregation. 

SHEIK-Bellet,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the  Oriental 
nations.  In  Egypt  the  (heik-bellet  is  the  head  of  a 
city,  and  is  appointed  by  the  pacha.  The  bufinefs  of 
this  officer  is  to  take  care  that  no  innovations  be  made 
wffiich  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  Porte,  and  that  they 
fend  no  orders  which  may  hurt  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  But  all  his  authority  depends  on  his  credit  and 
intereft,  not  his  office  :  for  the  government  of  Egypt  is 
of  fuch  a  kind,  that  often  the  people  of  the  lea  ft  power 
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by  their  pofts  have  the  greateft  influence  :  and  a  caia  of 
the  janizaries  or  Arabs,  and  fometimes  one  of  their 
meaneft  officers,  an  oda-ba{ha,  finds  means,  by  his  parts 
and  abilities,  to  govern  all  things, 

SHEILDS.  See  Shields. 

SHEKEL,  the  name  of  a  weight  and  coin  current 
amoug  the  ancient  Jews,  Dr  Arbuthnot  makes  the 
weight  of  the  ffiekel  equal  to  9  pennyweights  24  grains 
Troy  weight;  and  the  value  equal  to  2s.  3^-d.  Sterling. 
The  golden  fhekel  was  worth  il.  16s.  6d, 

SHELDRAKE.  See  Anas,  Ornithology  Index . 

SHELF,  among  miners,  the  fame  with  what  they 
other  wife  call  fajl  ground ,  or  fqfl  country  ;  being  that 
part  of  the  internal  ftrudture  of  the  earth  which  they 
find  lying  even  and  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  evidently 
retaining  its  primitive  form  and  fituation. 

SHELL,  in  Natural  Hijlory ,  a  hard,  and,  as  it  were, 
ftony  covering,  with  which  certain  animals  are  defend¬ 
ed,  and  thence  called  Jhellffh .  For  the  claflification 
and  hiftory,  fee  Conchology. 

Shells,  in  Gumiery ,  are  hollow  iron  balls  to  throw 
Out  of  mortars  or  howitzers,  with  a  fufe-hole  of  about 
an  inch  diameter,  to  load  them  with  powder,  and  t® 
receive  the  fufe.  The  bottom,  or  part  oppofite  to  the 
fufe,  is  made  thicker  than  the  reft,  that  the  fufe  may 
fall  uppermoft.  But  in  fmall  elevations  this  does  not 
always  happenf  nor  indeed  is  it  neceffary  ;  for,  let  the 
fhell  fall  as  it  will,  the  fufe  fets  fire  to  the  powder  with¬ 
in,  which  burfts  the  (hell,  and  caufes  great  devaftation. 

The  fhells  had  much  better  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs ;  for 
then  they  burft  into  more  pieces. 

Meffage  SHELLS ,  are  nothing  more  than  howitz- 
fliells,  in  the  infide  of  which  a  letter  or  other  papers  are 
put ;  the  fufe  hole  is  flopped  up  with  wood  or  cork,  and 
the  fhells  are  fired  out  of  a  royal  or  howitz,  either  into 
a  garrifon  or  camp.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  perfon  to 
■whom  the  letter  is  fent  knows  the  time,  and  accordingly 
appoints  a  guard  to  look  out  for  its  arrival. 

SHELL-FiJh .  Thefe  animals  are  in  general  ovipa¬ 
rous,  very  few  inftances  having  been  found  of  fuch  as 
are  viviparous.  Among  the  oviparous  kinds,  anato- 
mifts  have  found  that  fome  fpecies  are  of  different  fexes, 
in  the  different  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  but  others 
are  hermaphrodites,  every  one  being  in  itfelf  both  male 
and  female.  In  both  cafes  their  increafe  is  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  fcarce  inferior  to  that  of  plants,  or  of  the 
moft  fruitful  of  the  infedt  clafs.  The  eggs  are  very 
fmall,  and  are  hung  together  in  a  fort  of  clufters  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  humour,  which  is  always  placed 
about  them,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  the  jelly  of  frog’s 
fpawn.  By  means  of  this,  they  are  not  only  kept  to¬ 
gether  in  the  parcel,  but  the  whole  duller  is  fattened 
to  the  rocks,  fhells,  or  other  folid  fubftances  ;  and  thus 
they  are  preferred  from  being  driven  on  fhore  by  the 
waves,  and  left  where  they  cannot  fucceed. 

SHELL-Gold.  See  Gold. 

SHELTIE,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  kind  of  horfe,  fo 
called  from  Shetland,  or  Zetland,  where  they  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

SHELVES,  in  fea-language,  a  general  name  given 
to  any  dangerous  fhallows,  fand-banks,  or  rocks,  lying 
immediately  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  fo  as  to  in¬ 
tercept  any  fhip  in  her  paffage,  and  endanger  her  de- 
.firu&ion. 

SHE  NAN.  See  Dyeing  of  Leather . 
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SHENSTONE,  William,  an  admired  Engliflt  Shenfiose. 
poet,  the  ddeft  fon  of  a  plain  country  gentleman,  who 
farmed  his  own  eftate  in  Shropftiire,  was  born  in  No¬ 
vember  1714.  He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame, 
whom  his  poem  of  the  44  School-miftrefs”  has  deliver¬ 
ed  to  poflerity  ;  and  foon  received  fuch  delight  from 
books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  new  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went 
to  market,  a  new  book  fliould  be  brought  him,  which, 
wrhen  it  came,  was  in  fondnefs  carried  to  bed,  and  laid 
by  him.  It  is  faid,  that  when  his  requeft  had  been  ne¬ 
glected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
fame  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  went  for  a  while  to  the  grammar-fchool 
in  Hales- Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr 
Crumpton,  an  eminent  fchool-mafter  at  Solihul,  where 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  progrefs. 

When  he  was  young  (June  1724),  he  was  deprived  of  his 
father  ;  and  foon  after  (Auguft  1726)  of  his  grandfa¬ 
ther  ;  and  was,  with  his  brother,  who  died  afterwards 
unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his.  grandmother,  who 
managed  the  eftate.  From  fchool  he  was  fent,  in  1732, 
to  Pembroke  college  in  Oxford,  a  fociety  which  for  half 
a  century  has  been  eminent  for  Englifh  poetry  and  ele¬ 
gant  literature.  Here  it  appears  that  he  found  delight 
and  advantage ;  for  he  continued  his  name  there  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  firft  four 
years  he  put  on  the  civilian’s  gown,  but  without  fhow- 
ing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profeffion.  About 
the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his 
grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr  Dolman,  of  Brome,  in  Staffordftiire, 
whofe  attention  he  always  mentioned  with  gratitude. 

— At  Oxford  he  applied  to  Englifh  poetry  ;  and, 
in  1737,  publifhed  a  fmall  Mifcellany,  without  his 
name.  He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himfelf  with  life,  and  was  fometimes  at  Lon¬ 
don,  fometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  place  of  public  refort  ; 
but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  He  publiftied,  in 
1740,  his  44  Judgement  of  Hercules,”  addreffed  to  Mr 
Lyttleton,  whofe  intereft  he  fupported  with  great  warmth 
at  an  eleCtion  ;  this  was  two  years  afterwards  followed 
by  the  44  School-miftrefs.”  Mr  Dolman,  to  whofe  care 
he  w'as  indebted  for  his  eafe  and  leifure,  died  in  1745, 
and  the  care  of  his  fortune  now  fell  upon  himfelf.  He 
tried  to  efcape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  houfe  with  his 
tenants,  who  were  diftantly  related ;  but,  finding  that 
imperfedt  poffeffion  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole 
eftate  into  his  own  hands,  an  event  wffiich  rather  im¬ 
proved  its  beauty  than  increafed  its  produce.  Now  be¬ 
gan  his  delight  in  rural  pleafures,  and  his  paffion  of  ru¬ 
ral  elegance  ;  but  in  time  his  expences  occafioned  cla¬ 
mours  that  overpowered  the  lamb’s  bleat  and  the  lin¬ 
net’s  fong,  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by  beings  very 
different  from  fauns  and  fairies.  He  fpent  his  eftate  in 
adorning  it,  and  his  death  was  probably  haftened  by  his 
anxieties.  He  wTas  a  lamp  that  fpent  its  oil  in  blazing. 

It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  he  would 
have  been  affifted  by  a  penfion  ;  fuch  bounty  could  not 
have  been  more  properly  bellowed,  but  that  it  was  ever 
afked  is  not  certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was 
enjoyed. — He  died  at  the  Leafowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  Feb.  II.  1763  ;  and  was 
buried  by  the  fide  of  his  brother,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Hales-Owen. 
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In  Ills  private  opinions,  our  author 
particular  left,  and  hated  all  religious  difputes.  Ten- 
dernefs,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  was  his  peculiar 
chara&eriftic  $  and  his  friends,  domeftics,  and  poor 
neighbours,  daily  experienced  the  effedls  of  his  benevo¬ 
lence.  This  virtue  he  carried  to  an  excefs  that  feemed 
to  border  upon  weaknefs  ;  yet  if  any  of  his  friends 
treated  him  ungeneroufly,  he  was  not  eafily  reconciled. 
On  fuch  occalions,  however,  he  ufed  to  fay,  “  I  never 
will  be  a  revengeful  enemy }  but  I  cannot,  it  is  not  in 
my  nature,  to  be  half  a  friend.”  He  was  no  economift; 
for  the  generofity  of  his  temper  prevented  his  paying  a 
proper  regard  to  the  ufe  of  money  :  he  exceeded  there¬ 
fore  the  bounds  of  his  paternal  fortune.  But,  if  we 
conlider  the  perfect  paradife  into  which  he  had  con¬ 
verted  his  eftate,  the  hofpitality  with  which  he  lived, 
his  charities  to  the  indigent,  and  all  out  of  an  eftate  that 
did  not  exceed  300I.  a-year,  one  fhould  rather  wonder 
that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him,  than  blame  his  want 
of  economy  :  he  yet  left  more  than  fufficient  to  pay  all 
his  debts,  and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  eftate 
to  that  purpofe.  Though  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
many  of  the  fair  fex,  he  forbore  to  marry.  A  paflion 
he  entertained  in  his  youth  was  with  difficulty  furmount- 
ed.  The  lady  was  the  fubjeft  of  that  admirable  pafto- 
ral,  in  four  parts,  which  has  been  fo  univerfally  read 
and  admired,  and  which,  one  would  have  thought, 
muff  have  foftened  the  proudeft  and  moft  obdurate 
heart.  His  works  have  been  publiftied  by  Mr  Dodfley, 
in  3  vols  8 vo.  The  firft  volume  contains  his  poetical 
works,  .which  are  particularly  diftinguiflied  by  an  ami¬ 
able  elegance  and  beautiful  fimplicity  ;  the  fecond  vo¬ 
lume  contains  his  profe  works ;  the  third  his  letters,  &c. 
Biog.  Di&. 

SHEPPEY,  an  ifland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Medway,  about  20  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  fepa- 
rated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  channel  5  and  has 
a  fertile  foil,  which  feeds  great  flocks  of  ffieep.  The 
borough- town  of  Queenborough  is  feated  thereon  5  be- 
ftdes  which  it  has  feveral  villages. 

SHERARDIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
tetrandria  clafs,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un¬ 
der  the  47th  order,  Stellate.  See  Botany  Index, 

SHERBET,  or  Sherbit,  a  compound  drink,  firft 
brought  into  England  from  Turkey  and  Perfia,  confift- 
ing  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  fugar,  in  which  are  dif- 
folved  perfumed  cakes  made  of  excellent  Damafcus  fruit, 
containing  an  infufion  of  fome  drops  of  rofe  water. 
Another  kind  of  it  is  made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of 
raifins,  &c. 

SHERIDAN,  Thomas,  D.  D.  the  intimate  friend 
of  Dean  Swift,  is  faid  by  Shield,  in  Cibber’s  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  to  have  been  born  about  1684,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  where,  according  to  the  fame  autho¬ 
rity,  his  parents  lived  in  no  very  elevated  ftate.  They 
are  deferibed  as  being  unable  to  afford  their  fon  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  liberal  education  ;  but  he,  being  obferved 
to  give  early  indications  of  genius,  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  friend  to  his  family,  who  fent  him  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  his  fupport  while  he 
remained  there.  He  afterwards  entered  into  orders,  and 
fet  up  a  fchool  in  Dublin,  which  long  maintained  a 
very  high  degree  of  reputation,  as  well  for  the  attention 
bellowed  on  the  morals  of  the  fcholars  as  for  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  literature.  So  great  was  the  eftimation  in 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I, 
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adhered  to  no  which  this  feminary  was  held,  that  it  is  afferted  to 
have  produced  in  fome  years  the  fum  of  ioool.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  confiderable  prefer¬ 
ment ;  but  his  intimacy  with  Swift,  in  1725,  procured 
for  him  a  living  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  worth  about 
150I.  a-year,  which  he  went  to  take  poffeflion  of, 
and,  by  an  a£l  of  inadvertence,  deftroyed  all  his  future 
expe&ations  of  rifing  in  the  church  ;  for  being  at  Corke 
on  the  ill  of  Auguft,  the  anniverfary  of  King  George’s 
birth-day,  he  preached  a  fermon,  which  had  for  its 
text,  “  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 
On  this  being  known,  he  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift 
of  chaplains  to  the  lord  lieutenant,  and  forbidden  the 
caftle. 

This  living  Dr  Sheridan  afterwards  changed  for  that 
of  Dunboyne,  which,  by  the  knavery  of  the  farmers, 
and  power  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  fell 
fo  low  as  80I.  per  annum.  He  gave  it  up  for  the  free 
fchool  of  Cavan,  where  he  might  have  lived  well  in  fo 
cheap  a  country  on  8cl.  a-year  falary,  befides  his  fcho¬ 
lars  ;  but  the  air  being,  as  he  faid,  too  moift  and  un- 
wholefomc,  and  being  difgufted  with  fome  perfons  who 
lived  there,  he  fold  the  fchool  for  about  400I.  \  and  ha¬ 
ving  foon  fpent  the  money,  he  fell  into  bad  health,  and 
died  Sept.  10.  1738,  in  his  55th  year. 

Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following  chara£ler  of  him: 
“  Dr  Sheridan  was  a  fchool-mafter,  and  in  many  in- 
ftances  perfe&ly  well  adapted  for  that  Ration.  He  was 
deeply  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and 
in  their  cuftoms  and  antiquities.  He  had  that  kind  of 
good  nature  which  abfence  of  mind,  indolence  of  bo¬ 
dy,  andfcareleffnefs  of  fortune,  produce  ;  and  although 
not  over  ftri£l  in  his  own  condudl,  yet  he  took  care  of 
the  morality  of  his  fcholars,  whom  he  fent  to  the  univer- 
fity  remarkably  well  founded  in  all  kinds  of  claffical 
learning,  and  not  ill  inftrudled  in  the  focial  duties  of 
life.  He  was  flovenly,  indigent,  and  cheerful.  He 
knew  books  much  better  than  men  ;  and  he  knew  the 
value  of  money  leaft  of  all.  In  this  fituation,  and  with 
this  difpofition,  Swift  faftened  upon  him  as  upon  a  prey 
with  which  he  intended  to  regale  himfelf  whenever  his 
appetite  ftiould  prompt  him.”  His  Lordfhip  then 
mentions  the  event  of  the  unlucky  fermon,  and  adds : 
“  This  ill-ftarred,  good-natured,  improvident  man,  re¬ 
turned  to  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all  favour  at  court, 
and  even  baniftied  from  the  caftle.  But  ftill  he  remain¬ 
ed  a  punfter,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a  wit.  Not  a 
day  paffed  without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal. 
His  pen  and  his  fiddleftick  were  in  continual  motion  ; 
and  yet  to  little  or  no  purpofe,  if  we  may  give  credit 
to  the  following  verfes,  which  ftiall  ferve  as  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  poetical  chara&er  : 

“  With  mufic  and  poetry  equally  blefs’d, 

“  A  bard  thus  Apollo  moft  humbly  addrefs’d  \ 

“  Great  author  of  poetry,  mufic,  and  light, 
u  Inftru&ed  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write  ; 

“  Yet  unheeded  I  ferape,  or  I  fcribble  all  day, 

“  My  tunes  are  neglefled,  my  verfe  flung  away. 

“  Thy  fubftitute  here,  Vice- Apollo  difdains 
“  To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  lift  to  my  ftrains. 

“  Thy  manual  fign  he  refufes  to  put 
“To  the  airs  I  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut : 
u  Be  thou  then  propitious,  great  Phoebus,  and  grant 
“  Relief,  or  reward,  to  my  merit  or  want. 
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C  Tho’  the  Dean  and  Delany  tranfccndcnlly  fhine, 

«  O  !  brighten  one  folo  or  fonnet  of  mine  : 
f  44  Make  one  work  immortal,  ’tis  all  I  requeft. 

“  Apollo  look’d  pleas’d,  and  refolving  to  jeft, 

“  Replied — Honeif  friend,  I’ve  confider’d  ypur  cafe, 

«  Nor  diflike  your  unmeaning  and  innocent  face. 

44  Your  petition  I  grant,  the  boon  is  not  great, 

14  Your  works  fliall  continue,  and  here’s  the  receipt : 

44  On  rondeaus  hereafter  your  fiddle-firings  fpend, 

“  Write  verfes  in  circles,  they  never  fliall  end.” 

44  One  of  the  volumes  of  Swift’s  mifcellanies  confifts 
almoft  entirely  of  letters  between  him  and  the  Dean. 
He  publifhed  a  profe  tranflation  of  Perfius  ^  to  which 
he  added  the  bed  notes  of  former  editors,  together  with 
many  judicious  ones  of  his  own,  Phis  work  was  print¬ 
ed  at  London,  1739.  in  J2mo.  Biog.  DiB. 

Sheridan,  Mrs  Frances ,  wife  to  1  homas  Sheridan, 
M.  A,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1724,  but 
dcfcended  from  a  good  Englifh  family  which  had  remo¬ 
ved  thither.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlaine,  and 
flie  was  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine. 
The  fird  literary  performance  by  which  fhe  didinguifli- 
ed  herfelf  was  a  little  pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent 
party-difpute  relative  to  the  theatre,  in  which  Mr  She¬ 
ridan  had  newly  embarked  his  fortune.  So  well-timed 
a  work  exciting  the  attention  of  Air  Sheridan,  he  by 
an  accident  difeovered  his  fair  patronefs,  to  whom  he 
was  foon  afterwards  married.  She  was  a  perfon  of  the 
mod  amiable  charadler  in  every  relation  of  life,  with  the 
mod  engaging  manners.  After  lingering  fome. years 
in  a  very  weak  date  of  health,  flie  died  at  Blois,  in  the 
fouth  of  France,  in  the  year  1767.  Her  44  Sydney 
Biddulph”  may  be  ranked  with  the  fird  productions  of 
that  clafs  in  ours  or  in  any  other  language.  She  alfo 
wrote  a  little  romance  in  one  volume  called  Nourjahad , 
in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imagination  productive 
of  an  admirable  moral.  And  fhe  was  the  authored  of 
two  comedies,  44  The  Difcovery”  and  44  The  Dupe.” 

SHERIFF,  an  odicer,  in  each  county  in  England, 
nominated  by  the  king,  inveded  with  a  judicial  and 
miniderial  power,  and  who  takes  place  of  every  noble¬ 
man  in  the  county  during  the  time  of  his  office.. 

The  fheriff  is  an  officer  of  very  great  antiquity  in 
this  kingdom,  his  name  being  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  dignifying  the  reeve ,  bailiff,  or  officer  of  the 
fifi re.  He  is  called  in  Latin  vice -comes,  as  being  the 
deputy  of  the  earl  or  comes,  to  whom  the  cudody  of 
the  (hire  is  faid  to  have  been  committed  at  the  fird  di- 
vifion  of  this  kingdom  into  counties.  But  the  earls,  in 
procefs  of  time,  by  rcafon  of  their  high  employments 
and  attendance  on  the  king's  peifon,  not  being  able  to 
t  ran  fa  61  the  bufinefs  of  the  county,  were  delivered  of 
that  burden  ;  referving  to  themfelves  the  honour,  but 
the  labour  was  laid  on  the  fheriff.  So  that  now  the  fhe¬ 
riff  does  all  the  king’s  bufinefs  in  the  county  *,  and  though 
he  be  dill  called  vice-comes ,  yet  he  is  entirely  indepen¬ 
dent  of,  and  not  fubjeft  to,  the  earl  *,  the  king,  by  his 
letters  patent,  committing  cujlodiam  cormtatus  to  the 
fheriff,  and  to  him  alone. 

Sheriffs  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  feveral  counties.  In  confirmation  of  which  it  was 
ordained,  by  datute  28  Edw.  I.  c.  8.  that  the  people 
fhould  have  an  ele&ion  of  ffieriffs  in  every  (hire  where  the 
fhrievalty  is  not  of  inheritance.  For  anciently  in  feme 
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counties  the  fheriffs  were  hereditary  5  as  we  apprehend  Sheriff, 
they  were  in  Scotland  till  the  datute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43  ) 
and  dill  continue  in  the  county  of  Wedmoreland  to  this 
day  j  the  city  of  London  having  alfo  the  inheritance  of 
the  fhrievalty  of  Middlefex  veded  in  their  body  by  char¬ 
ter.  The  reafon  of  thefe  popular  ele6tions  is  affigned 
in  the  fame  datute,  c.  13.  44  that  the  commons  might 
choofe  fuch  as  would  not  be  a  burden  to  them.”  And 
herein  appears  plainly  a  drong  trace  of  the  democrati- 
cal  part  of  our  conflitution  ;  in  which  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  it  is  an  indifpenfable  requifite,  that  the  people 
fhould  choofe  their  own  magistrates.  This  eledlion 
was  in  all  probability  not  abfolutely  veded  'in  the  com¬ 
mons,  but  required  the  royal  approbation.  For  in  the 
Gothic  conditution,  the  judges  of  their  county  courts 
(which  office  is  executed  by  the  fheriff)  were  elected 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  king :  and  the 
form  of  their  election  wras  thus  managed  j  the  people, 
or  incolee  territorii,  chofe  twelve  electors,  and  they  no¬ 
minated  three  perfons,  ex  quibvs  rex  unum  confir?nabat . 

But,  with  us  in  England,  thefe  popular  ele&ions,  grow¬ 
ing  tumultuous,  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  datute  9. 

Edw.  II.  d.  2.  which  enabled,  that  the  fheriffs  diould 
from  thenceforth  be  affigned  by  the  chancellor,  trea- 
furer,  and  the  judges  5  as  being  perfons  in  whom  the 
fame  trud  might  with  confidence  be  repofed.  By  fta- 
tutes  14  Edw.  III.  c.  7.  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8,  and  21 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  20.  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  prefident 
of  the  king’s  council,  chief  judices,  and  chief  baron, 
are  to  make  this  ele&ion  •,  and  that  on  the  morrow  of 
All  Souls,  in  the  exchequer.  And  the  king’s  letters 
patent,  appointing  the  new  dieriffs,  ufed  commonly  to 
bear  date  the  fixth  day  of  November.  The  datute  of 
Cambridge,  12  Ric.  II.  c.  2.  ordains,  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor,  treafurer,  keeper  of  the  privy  feal,  deward  of  the 
king’s  houfe,  the  king’s  chamberlain,  clerk  of  the  rolls, 
the  judices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  and  all  other  that  {hall  be  called  to  or¬ 
dain,  name,  or  make  judices  of  the  peace,  fheriffs,  and 
other  officers  of  the  king,  fliall  be  fworn  to  a6t  indiffe¬ 
rently,  and  to  name  no  man  that  fueth  to  be  put  in  of¬ 
fice,  but  fuch  only  as  they  fliall  judge  to  be  the  bed 
and  mod  fufficient.  And  the  cudom  now  is  (and  has 
been  at  lead  ever  fince  the  time  of  Fortefcue,  who  was 
chief  judice  and  chancellor  to  Henry  the  fixth),  that 
all  the  judges,  together  with  the  other  great  officers, 
meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber  on  the  morrow  of  All 
Souls  yearly,  (which  day  is  now  altered  to  the  morrow 
of  St  Martin,  by  the  lad  a£t  for  abbreviating  Michael¬ 
mas  term),  and  then  and  there  propofe  three  perfons  to 
the  king,  who  afterwards  appoints  one  of  them  to  be 
fheriff.  This  cudom  of  the  twelve  judges  propofing 
three  perfons  feems  borrowed  from  the  Gothic  condi¬ 
tution  before  mentioned  :  with  this  difference,  that  among 
the  Goths  the  1 2  nominors  were  fird  elected  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themfelves.  And  this  ufage  of  ours,  at  its  fird  in¬ 
troduction,  there  is  rfeafon  to  believe,  was  founded  up¬ 
on  fome  datute,  though  not  now  to  be  found  among  cur 
printed  laws  \  fird,  becaufe  it  is  materially  different  from 
the  direction  of  all  the  datutes  before-mentioned  >  which 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  that  the  judges  would  have  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  their  concurrence,  or  that  Fortefcue  would 
have  infer! ed  in  his  bock,  unlefs  by  the  authority  of 
feme  datute  ;  and  alfo,  becaufe  a  datute  is  exprefsly 
referred  to  in  the  record,  which  Sir  Edward  Coke 

tells 
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Sheriff,  tells  us  he  tranfcribed  from  the  council  book  of  3d  ‘ 
■ — - /  March,  34  Hen.  VI.  and  which  is  in  fubftance  as  fol¬ 

lows.  9 The  king  had  of  his  own  authority  appointed 
a  man  fheriff  of  Lincolnfliire,  which  office  he  refiifed 
to  take  upon  him  \  whereupon  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  taken,  what  ffiould  be  done  in  this  behalf.  And 
the  two  chief  juftices,  Sir  John  Fortcfcue  and  Sir  John 
.Prifot,  delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  them  all  j 
“  that  the  king  did  an  error  when  he  made  a  perfon 
file  riff  that  was  not  cliofen  and  prefented  to  him  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flatute  *  that  the  perfon  refufing  was  liable 
to  no  fine  for  difobedience,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of 
the  three  perfons  chofen  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
flatute  }  that  they  would  advife  the  king  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  three  perfons  that  were  chofen  according 
to  the  flatute,  or  that  fome  other  thrifty  man  be  in- 
treated  to  occupy  the  office  for  this  year  ;  and  that,  the 
next  year,  to  efehew  fuch  inconveniences,  the  order  of  the 
flatute  in  this  behalf  made  be  obferved.”  But,  notwitli- 
ilanding  tliis  unanimous  refolution  of  all  the  judges  of 
England,  thus  entered  in  the  council-book,  and  the  liatute 
34&and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2 6.  §  61.  which  exprefsly 
recognizes  this  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  fome  of  our 
writers  have  affirmed,  that  the  king,  by  his  prerogative, 
may  name  whom  lie  pleales  to  be  flieiiff,  whether  cho¬ 
fen  bv  the  judges  or  not.  This  is  grounded  on  a  very 
particular  cafe  in  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when,  by  reafon  of  the  plague,  there  was  no  Michael¬ 
mas  term  kept  at  Weftminfter ;  fo  that  the  judges  could 
not  meet  there  in  crajlino  animarum  to  nominate  the  ffie- 
riffs  :  whereupon  the  queen  named  them  herfelf,  with¬ 
out  fuch  previous  affembly,  appointing  for  the  moft  part 
one  of  two  remaining  in  the  lad  year’s  lift.  ^  And  this 
cafe,  thus  circumftanced,  is  the  only  authority  in  our 
books  for  the  making  thefe  extraordinary  lheriffs.  It 
is  true,  the  reporter  adds,  that  it  was  held  that  the  queen 
by  her  prerogative  might  make  a  fheriff  without  the 
election  of  the  judges,  non  objlcinte  ahquo Jlatuto  in  contra - 
rium ;  but  the  doftrine  of  non  objlante ,  which  fets  the 
prerogative  above  the  laws,  was  effe&ually  demoliffied 
by  the  bill  of  rights  at  the  revolution,  and  abdicated 
Weft  mi  n  fter-hall  when  King  James  abdicated  the  king¬ 
dom.  However,  it  mult  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
practice  of  occafionally  naming  what  are  called  pocket- 
fheriffis,  by  the  foie  authority  of  the  crown,  hath,  uni¬ 
formly  continued  to  the  reign  of  his  prefent  majefty  j 
in  which,  it  is  believed,  few  (if  any)  inltances  have  oc¬ 
curred.  , 

Sheriffs,  by  virtue  of  feveral  old  ftatutes,  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  office  no  longer  than  one  year  •  and  yet  it 
hath  been  faid  that  a  ffieriff  may  be  appointed  durante 
heneplacito ,  or  during  the  king’s  pleafure  ;  and  fo  is 
the  form  of  the  royal  writ.  Therefore,  till  a  new  ffie¬ 
riff  be  named,  his"  office  cannot  be  determined,  unlefs 
by  his  own  death,  or  the  demife  of  the  king  *,  in  which 
Jaft  cafe  it  was  ufual  for  the  fucceffor  to  fend  a  new 
writ  to  the  old  fheriff  \  but  now,  by  flatute  1  Anne  ft. 

I.  c.  8.  all  officers  appointed  by  the  preceding  king  may 
hold  their  offices  for  fix  months  after  the  king’s  demife, 
unlefs  fooner  difplaced  by  the  fucceffor.  We  may 
farther  obferve,  that  by  liatute  1  Ric.  II.  c.  11.  no 
man  that  has  ferved  the  office  of  ffieriff  for  one  year  can 
be  compelled  to  ferve  the  fame  again  within  three  years 
efter. 

We  ffiall  find  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  have 
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the  fheriff  appointed  according  to  law,  when  we  confi-  ^ 
der  his  power  and  duty.  Thefe  are  either  as  a  judge, 
as  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  peace,  as  a  miniflerial  officer 
of  the  fuoerior  courts  of  juftice,  or  as  the  king’s 
bailiff.  ^  . 

In  his  judicial  capacity  he  is  to  hear  and  determine  all 
caufes  of  40  ffiiliings  value  and  under,  in  his  county- 
court  :  and  he  has  alfo  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other 
civil  cafes.  He  is  likewife  to  decide  the  ele&ions  of 
knights  of  the  ffiire,  (fubje&  to  the  controul  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons),  of  coroners,  and  of  veaderors  5  to 
judge  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return  fuch  as 
he  ffiall  determine  to  be  duly  elected. 

As  the  keepers  of  the  king’s  peace,  both  by  com¬ 
mon  law  and  fpecial  commiffion,  he  is  the  firft  man  in 
the  county,  and  fuperior  in  rank  to  any  nobleman 
therein,  during  his  office.  He  may  apprehend,  and 
commit  to  prilon,  all  perfons  who  break  the  peace,  or 
attempt  to  break  it and  may  bind  any  one  in  a  recog¬ 
nizance  to  keep  the  king’s  peace.  He  may,  and  is 
bound,  ex  officio ,  to  purfue  and  take  all  traitors,  mur¬ 
derers,  felons,  and  other  mifdoers,  and  commit  them 
to  gaol  for  fafe  cuftody.  He  is  alfo  to  defend  his  coun¬ 
ty  againft  any  of  the  king’s  enemies  when  they  come 
into^the  land  \  and  for  this  puppofe,  as  well  as  for 
keeping  the  peace  and  purfuing  felons,  he  may  com¬ 
mand  all  the  people  of  his  county  to  attend  him  j  which 
is  called  the  poffie  comitatus ,  or  power  of  the  county  > 
which  fummons,  every  perfon  above  15  years  old,  and 
under  the  degree  of  a  peer,  is  bound  to  attend  upon 
warning,  under  pain  of  fine  and  impnfonment.  But 
though  the  ffieriff  is  thus  the  principal  confervator  of 
the  peace  in  his  county,  yet,  by  the  exprefs  directions 
of  the  great  charter,  he,  together  with  the  conftahle, 
coroner,  and  certain  other  officers  of  the  king,  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  hold  any  pleas  of  the  crown,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  try  any  criminal  offence.  For  it  would  be 
highly  unbecoming,  that  the  executioners  of  juftice 
ffiould  be  alfo  the  judges  *,  ffiould  impofe,  as  well  as  levy, 
fines  and  amercements  ;  ffiould  one  day  condemn  a  man 
to  death,  and  perfonally  execute  him  the  next.  Neither 
may  he  a£t  as  an  ordinary  juftice  of  the  peace  during 
the  time  of  his  office*,  for  this  would  be  equally  incon- 
fiftent,  he  being  in  many  refpefts  the  fervant  of  the  juf¬ 
tices. 

In  his  miniflerial  capacity,  the  ffieriff  is  bound  to  ex¬ 
ecute  all  procefs  iffuing  from  the  king’s  courts  of  juf¬ 
tice.  In  the  commencement  of  civil  caufes,  he  is  to 
ferve  the  writ,  to  arreft,  and  to  take  bail  \  when  the 
caufe  comes  to  trial,  he  muft  fummon  and  return  the 
jury  ;  when  it  is  determined,  he  muft  fee  the  judgment 
of  the  court  carried  into  execution.  In  criminal  mat¬ 
ters,  he  $lfo  arrefts  and  imprifons,  he  returns  the  jury, 
he  has  the  cuftody  of  the  delinquent,  and  he  executes 
the  fentence  of  the  court,  though  it  extend  to  death 
itfelf. 

As  the  king’s  bailiff,  it  is  his  bufinefs  to  preferve  the 
rights  of  the  king  within  his  bailiwick  ;  for  fo  his  coun¬ 
ty  is  frequently  called  in  the  writs  :  a  word  introduced 
by  the  princes  of  the  Norman  line  *,  in  imitation  of  the 
French,  whofe  territory  is  divided  into  bailiwicks,  as 
that  of  England  into  counties.  He  muft  feize  to  the 
king’s  ufe  all  lands  devolved  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
or  efeheat ;  muft  levy  all  fines  and  forfeitures  5  muft  feize 
and  keep  all  waifs,  wrecks,  eftrays,  and  the  like,  unlefs 
G  g  2  they 
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Aey  be  granted  to  fome  fubjefl ;  and  mull  alf0  collea 
.  tbe  king’s  rents  within  his  bailiwick,  if  commanded  by 
procefs  from  the  exchequer. 

To  execute  tbefe  various  offices,  the  ffieriff  has  under 
him  many  inferior  officers;  an  under-ffieriff,  bailiffs,  and 
gaolers,  who  mull  neither  buy,  fell,  nor  farm  their  offices, 
on  forfeiture  of  500 1. 

The  under-ffieriff  ufually  performs  all  the  duties  of 
the  office  ;  a  very  few  only  excepted,  where  the  per- 
ional  prefence  of  the  high  ffieriff  is  neceffary.  But  no 

UIj*r  en^  ab'de  *n  h's  office  above  one  year ; 
and  if  he  does,  by  ftatute  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  8.  he  for- 
feits  200I.  a  very  large  penalty  in  thofe  early  days.  And 
no  under-ffieriff  or  ffieriff’s  officer  ffiall  pradife  as  an  at¬ 
torney  during  the  time  he  continues  in  fuch  office  :  for 
this  would  be  a  great  inlet  to  partiality  and  oppreffion. 
But  thele  Palmary  regulations  are  ffiamefully  evaded,  by 
pradifing  in  the  names  of  other  attorneys,  and  putting 
m  ffiam  deputies  by  way  of  nominal  under-ffieriffs  :  by 
rea.on  of  which,  fays  Dalton,  the  under-ffieriffs  and  bai- 
hfis  do  grow  fo  cunning  in  their  feveral  places,  that  they 
are  able  to  deceive,  and  it  may  well  be  feared  that  ma¬ 
ny  ol  them  do  deceive,  both  the  king,  the  high  ffieriff. 
and  the  county.  &  ’ 

Sheriff,  in  Scotland.  See  Daw,  Part  iii.  led.  3. 

•  ^•^'^'OCK,  William,  a  learned  Engliffi  divine 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  1641,  and  educated 
at  Eton  fchool,  where  he  diftinguiffied  himfelf  by  the 
vigour  of  his  genius  and  his  application  to  fludy.  Thence 
he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
grees.  In  1669  he  became  redor  of  the  pariffi  of  St 
George,  Botolph-lane,  in  London  ;  and  in  1681  wascol- 
lated  to  the  prebend  of  Pancras,  in  the  cathedral  of  St 
Paul  s.  He  was  likewife  chofen  mailer  of  the  Temple, 
and  had  the  redory  of  Therfield  in  Hertfordffiire.  Af¬ 
ter  the  Revolution  he  was  fufpended  from  his  preferment, 
for  refufing  the  oaths  to  King  William  and  Queen  Ma- 

ly  5  UJ  la!t  he  t0ok  them>  and  Publiciy  juliified  what 
he  had  done  In  1691  he  was  inftalled  dean  of  St 
Paul  s.  His  Vindication  of  the  Dodrine  of  the  Trinity 
engaged  him  in  a  warm  controverfy  with  Dr  South  and 
others.  Bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  he  was  “  a  clear,  a  po- 
lite  and  a  ftrong  writer  ;  but  apt  to  affume  too  much 
to  himlelf,  and  to  treat  his  adverfaries  with  contempt.” 
He  died  in  1707.  Hisvvorks  are  very  numerous:  a- 
mong  thefe  are,  I.  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Jefus  Chnft,  again  ft  Dr  Owen.  2.  Several 
pieces  againft  the  Papifts,  the  Socinians,  and  Diffenters. 
3.  A  pradical  Treatife  on  Death,  which  is  much  ad- 
mired.  4.  A  pradical  Difcourfe  on  Providence,  e.  A 

other"  workslfC°Urfe  °"  ^  Future  Judgment ;  and  many 

Sherlock,  Dr  Thomas ,  biffiop  of  London,  was 
the  (on  of  the  preceding  Dr  William  Sherlock,  and 
was  born  in  1678.  He  was  educated  in  Catharine  hall, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  of  which 
he  became  mafter  :  he  was  made  matter  of  the  Temple 
very  young,  on  the  refignation  of  his  father ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  this  mafterffiip  was  held  by  father  and 
fon  fucce (lively  for  more  than  70  years.  He  was  at 
the  head  of  the  opposition  againft  Dr  Hoadley  biffiop 
o  Bangor  ;  during  which  conteft  he  publiffied  a  great 
number  of  pieces.  He  attacked  the  famous  Collins’s 
Grounds  and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,”  in 
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a  courfe  of  fix  fermons,  preached  at  the  Temple  church, 
which  he  inti  tied  “  The  Ufe  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in 
the  feveral  Ages  of  the  World.”  In  1728,  Dr  Sherlock 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bangor  5  and  was 
tranflated  to  Salifbury  in  ^1 734.  In  1747  he  refufed 
the  archbifhopric  ol  Canterbury,  on  account  of  his  ill 
Hate  of  health  \  but  recovering  in  a  good  degree,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fee  of  London  the  following  year.  On  oc- 
cafion  of  the  earthquakes  in  1750,  he  publiihed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Paftoral  Letter  to  the  clergy  and  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Weftminlter  :  of  which  it  is  Paid  there 
were  printed  in  4to,  5000  \  in  8vo,  20,000  5  and  in 
I2m°,  about  30,000  ;  befide  pirated  editions,  of  which 
not  lefs  than  50,000  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  fold. 
Under  the  weak  Hate  of  body  in  which  he  lay  for  feveral 
years,  he  reviled  and  publiihed  4  vols  of  Sermons  in  8vo, 
which  are  particularly  admired  for  their  ingenuity  and 
elegance.  He  died  in  1762,  and  by  report  worth 
150,000k  “  His  learning,”  fays  Dr  Nicholls,  “  was 

very  extenfive God  had  given  him  a  great  and  an  un- 
deritanding  mind,  a  quick  comprehenfion,  and  a  folid 
judgment.  Thefe  advantages  of  nature  he  improved  by 
much  induftry  and  application.  His  Ikill  in  the  civil 
and  canon  law  was  very  confiderable  ;  to  which  he  had 
added  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England 
as  few  clergymen  attain  to.  This  it  was  that  gave  him 
that  influence  in  all  caufes  where  the  church  was  con¬ 
cerned  3  as  knowing  precifely  what  it  had  to  claim  from 
its  conflitutions  and  canons,  and  what  from  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  the  land.”  Dr  Nicholls  then  mentions  his 
conftant  and  exemplary  piety,  his  warm  and  fervent  zeal 
in  preaching  the  duties  and  maintaining  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  and  his  large  and  diffufive  munificence  and 
charity ;  particularly  by  his  having  given  large  lums  of 
money  to  the  corporation  of  clergymen’s  fons,  to  feveral 
of  the  hofpitals,  and  to  the  fociety  for  propagating  the 
gofpel  in  foreign  parts  ;  alfo  his  bequeathing  to  Catha- 
rine-hall  in  Cambridge,  the  place  of  his  education,  his 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  his  donations  for  the 
founding  a  librarian’s  place  and  a  fcholarfhip,  to  the  a  - 
mount  of  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 

SHERRIFFE  of  Mecca,  the  title  of  the  defcen- 
dants  .of  Mahomet  by  Haffan  Ibn  Ali.  Thefe  are  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  branches,  of  which  the  family  of  Ali 
Bunemi,  confuting  at  leaft  of  three  hundred  individuals, 
enjoy  the  foie  right  to  the  throne  of  Mecca.  The  Ali 
Bunemi  are,  again,  fubdivided  into  two  fubordinate 
branches,  Darii  Sajid,  and  Darii  Barkad  5  of  whom 
fome  times  the  one,  fometimes  the  other,  have  given 
fovereigns  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  when  thefe  were  fepa- 
rate  Rates. 

Not  only  is  the  Turkifh  fultan  indifferent  about  the 
order  of  fucceffion  in  this  family,  but  he  feems  even  to 
foment  the  diffenfions  which  arife  among  them,  and  fa¬ 
vours  the  ftrongeft,  merely  that  he  may  weaken  them 
all.  As  the  order  of  fucceffion  is  not  determinate!/ 
fixed,  and  the  fherriffes  may  all  afpire  alike  to  the  fo- 
yereign  power,  this  uncertainty  of  right,  aided  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  "1  urkifh  officers,  occafions  frequent  re¬ 
volutions.  The  grand  fherriffe  is  feldom  able  to  main¬ 
tain  himfelf  on  the  throne  \  and  it  (till  feldomer  happens 
that  his  reign  is  not  difturbed  by  the  revolt  of  his  near- 
eft  relations.  T.  here  have  been  inftances  of  a  nephew 
fucceeding  his  uncle,  an  uncle  fucceeding  his  nephew  } 

and 
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ShcrriOV.  and  fometimes  of  a  perfon,  from  a  remote  branch,  com- 
ing  In  the  room  of  the  reigning  prince  of  the  ancient 

hoiife.  #  _  ... 

When  Niebuhr  was  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  the  reigning 
Sherriffe  Mefad  had  fitten  fourteen  years  on  the  throne, 
and,  during  all  that  period,  had  been  continually  at  war 
with  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  and  with  his  own  neareft 
relations  fomctimes.  A  few  years  before,  the  pacha  of 
Syria  had  depofed  him,  and  raifed  his  younger  brother 
to  the  fovereign  dignity  in  his  dead.  But  after  the 
departu  e  of  the  caravan,  Jafar,  the  new  (herriffe,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  on  the  throne,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  refign  the  fovereignty  again  to  Meiad.  Achmet, 
the  fecond  brother  of  the  fherriffe,  who  was  much  belo¬ 
ved  by  the  Arabs,  threatened  to  attack  Mecca  while 
Niebuhr  was  at  Jidda.  Our  traveller  was  foon  after  in¬ 
formed  of  the  termination  of  the  quarrel,  and  of  Ach- 
met’s  return  to  Mecca,  where  he  continued  to  live  peace¬ 
ably  in  a  private  character. 

Thefe  examples  (how  that  the  Muffulmans  obferve 
not  the  law  which  forbids  them  to  bear  arms  againft 
their  holy  places.  An  Egyptian  bey  even  prefumed, 
a  few  years  fmce,  to  plant  fome  fmall  cannons  within 
the  compafs  of  the  Kaaba,  upon  a  fmall  tower,  from 
which  he  fired  over  that  facred  manfion,upon  the  palace 
of  Sherriffe  Mefad,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. 

The  dominions  of  the  fherriffe,  comprehend  the  cities 
of  Mecca,  Medina,  Jambo,  Taaif,  Sadie,  Ghunfude,  Hali, 
and  thirteen  others  lefs  confiderable,  all  lituated  in  Hed- 
jas.  Near  Taaif  is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Gazvan,  which 
according  to  Arabian  authors,  is  covered  with  fnow  in 
the  midft  of  fummer.  As  thefe  dominions  are  neither 
opulent  nor  extenfive,  the  revenue  of  their  fovereign  can¬ 
not  be  confiderable. 

He  finds  a  rich  refource,  however,  in  the  impofts  le¬ 
vied  on  pilgrims,  and  in  the  gratuities  offered  him  by 
Muffulman  monarchs.  Every  pilgrim  pays  a  tax  of  from 
ten  to  an  hundred  crowns,  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 
The  Great  Mogul  remits  annually  fixty  thoufand  rou- 
pces  to  the  fherriffe,  by  an  alignment  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Surat.  Indeed,  fmce  the  Englifh  made  them¬ 
felves  mailers  of  this  city,  and  the  territory  belonging 
to  it,  the  nabob  of  Surat  has  no  longer  been  able  to. 
pay  the  fum.  The  fherriffe  once  demanded  it  of  the 
Englifh,  as  the  poffeffors  of  Surat  ;  and,  till  they  (hould 
fatisfy  him,  forbade  their  captains  to  leave  the  port  of 
Jidda.  But  the  Englifh  disregarding  this  prohibition, 
the  fherriffe  complained  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  they 
communicated  his  complaints  to  the  Englifh  ambaffa- 
dor.  He  at  the  fame  time  opened  a  negociation  with 
the  nominal  nabob,  who  refldes  in  Surat.  But  all  thefe 
Heps  proved  fruitlefs  :  and  the  fovereign  of  Mecca  feems 
not  likely  to  be  ever  more  benefited  by  the  contribu¬ 
tion  from  India. 

The  power  of  the  fherriffe  extends  not  to  fpiritual 


matters  j  thefe  are  entirely  managed  by  the  heads  of  the  Sherrifle* 
clergy,  of  different  fefls,  who  are  relident  at  Mecca.  Shetland.^ 
Rigid  Muffulmans,  fuch  as  the  Turks,  are  not  very  fa- 
vourable  in  their  fentiments  of  the  fherriffes,  but  fufpedl 
their  orthodoxy,  and  look  upon  them  as  fecretly  attach¬ 
ed  to  the  tolerant  fe£l  of  the  Zeidi. 

SHETLAND,  the  name  of  certain  iflands  belong¬ 
ing  to  Scotland,  and  lying  to  the  northward  of  Orkney. 

There  are  many  convincing  proofs  that  thefe  iflands 
were  very  early  inhabited  by  the  Pi£ls,  or  rather  by 
thofe  nations  who  were  the  original  poffeffors  of  the 
Orkneys  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  total  deftrudlion  of 
thefe  nations,  if  any  credit  be  due  to  tradition,  their 
woods  were  entirely  ruined  (a).  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  people  in  Shetland,  as  well  as  in  the  Orkneys, 
flourifhed  under  their  own  princes  dependent  upon  the 
crown  of  Norway  ;  yet  this  feems  to  have  been  rather 
through  what  they  acquired  by  fifhing  and  commerce,, 
than  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  It  may  alfo  be 
reafonably  prefumed,  that  they  grew  thinner  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  after  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  revived  again,  chiefly* 
by  the  very  great  and  extcnlive  improvements  which  - 
the  Dutch  made  in  the  herring  fifhery  upon  their  coafts, 
and  the  trade  that  the  crews  of  their  buffes,  then  very 
numerous,  carried  on  with  the  inhabitants,  neceffarily- 
refulting  from  their  want  of  provifions  and  other  conve-  * 
niences. 

There  are  many  reafons  which  may  be  afllgned  >vhy 
thefe  iflands,  though  pari  of  our  dominions,  have  not 
hitherto  been  better  known  to  us.  They  were  com¬ 
monly  placed  two  degrees  too  far  to  the  north  in  all  the 
old  maps,  in  order  to  make  them  agree  with  Ptolemy’s 
defcription  of  Thule,  which  he^fferted  to  be  in  the  la¬ 
titude  of  63  degrees  ;  which  we  find  urged  by  Camden 
as  a  reafon  why  Thule  muft  be  one  of  the  Shetland  ifles, 
to  which  Speed  alfo  agrees,  though  from  their  being' 
thus  wrong  placed  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  in 
his  maps.  Another,  and  that  no  light  caufe,  was  the 
many  falfe,  fabulous,  and  impertinent  relations  publifh- 
ed  concerning  them  (b),  as  if  they  were  countries  in- 
hofpitable  and  uninhabitable  ;  and  laftly,  the  indolence, 
or  rather  indifference,  of  the  natives,  who,  contenting, 
themfelves  with  thofe  neceffaries  and  conveniences  pro¬ 
cured  by  their  intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  con* 
ceiving  themfelves  negledled  by  the  mother  country,  have 
feldom  troubled  her  with  their  applications. 

There  are  few  countries  that  have  gone  by  more 
names  than  thefe  iflands  )  they  were  called  in  Iflandic,  . 
Hialtlandia ,  from  l Malt ,  the  “  hilt  of  a  fword  this 
might  be  poflibly  corrupted  into  Hetland ,  Hitland \  or 
Hethland ;  though  fome  tell  us  this  fignifies  a  “  high 
land.”  They  have  been  like  wife,  and  are  Rill  in  fome 
maps,  called  Zetland  and  Zealand,  in  reference,  as  has 
been  fuppofed,  to  their  fituation.  By  the  Danes,  and 

by 


(a)  The  tradition  is,  that  this  was  done  by  the  Scots  when  they  deflroyed  the  Pi&s  j  but  is  more  probably  re-f 
ferred  to  the  Norwegians  rooting  out  the  original  poffeffors  of  Shetland. 

(b)  They  reprefcnted  the  climate  as  intenfely  cold  ;  the  foil  as  compofed  of  crags  and  quagmire,  fo  barren 
as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  corn ;  to  fup ply  which,  the  people,  after  drying  fifh- bones,  powdered  them,  then 
kneaded  and  baked  them  for  bread.  The  larger  fifti- bones  were  faid  to  be  all  the  fuel  they  had.  Yet,  in  fo  dreary 
a  country,  and  in.  fuch  miferable  circumftances,  they  were  acknowledged  to  be  very  long-lived,  cheerful,  jand  ccn>- 
tented* 
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'ghctlani].  by  the  natives,  they  are  Ayled  Ye  alt  a  land :  and  not- 
withdanding  the  oddnefs  of  the  orthography,  this  dif¬ 
fers  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  their  manner  of  pronoun¬ 
cing  Zetland,  out  of  which  pronunciation  grew  the  mo¬ 
dern  names  of  Shetland  and  Shot  land. 

The  iflands  of  Shetland ,  as  we  commonly  call  them, 
are  well  fituated  for  trade.  The  neared  continent  to 
them  is  Norway  j  the  port  of  Bergen  lying  44  leagues 
eafl,  whereas  they  lie  46  leagues  north-nerth-ead  from 
Buchannefs ,  ead-north-ead  from  Sanda,  one  of  the 
Orkneys,  about  16  or  18  leagues  ;  fix  or  feven  leagues 
north-eaft  from  Fair  Ifle  \  58  leagues  ead  from  the  Fcr- 
roe  ides  }  and  at  nearly  the  fame  didance  north-ead  from 
Lewis.  The  foutliern  promontory  of  the  Mainland, 
called  Sumburgh  Head,  lies  in  59  degrees  and  59  mi¬ 
nutes  of  north  latitude  }  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
Unft,  the  mod  remote  of  them  all,  in  the  latitude  of 
61  degrees  15  minutes.  The  meridian  of  London  paf* 
fes  through  this  lad  ifland,  which  lies  about  2  degrees 
30  minutes  wed  from  Paris,  and  about  5  degrees  15 
minutes  ead  from  the  meridian  of  Cape  Lizard.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gilford’s  Hidorical  Defcription  of  Zetland, 
the  inhabited  idands  are  33,  of  which  the  principal  is 
dyled  Mainland,  and  extends  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth  about  60  miles,  and  is  in  fome  places  20  broad, 
though  in  others  not  more  than  two. 

•  It  is  impoflible  to  fpeak  with  precifion  ;  but,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bed  computation  which  we  have  been  able  to 
form,  the  Shetland  ides  contain  near  three  times  as  much 
land  as  the  Orkneys  :  and  they  are  confidered  as  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Zealand,  and  all  the 
red  of  the  Dutch  idands  taken  together  5  but  of  climate 
and  foil  they  have  not  much  to  boad.  The  longed  day 
in  the  ifland  of  Unfl  is  19  hours  15  minutes,  and  of 
cpnfequence  the  Ihorted  day  4  hours  and  45  minutes. 
The  fpring  is  very  late,  the  dimmer  very  Ihort  \  the  au¬ 
tumn  alfo  is  of  no  long  duration,  dark,  foggy,  and 
rainy  \  the  winter  fets  in  about  November,  and  lads  till 
April,  and  fometimes  till  May.  They  have  frequently 
_  in  that  feafon  dorms  of  thunder,  much  rain,  but  little 
trod  or  fnow.  High  winds  are  indeed  very  frequent  and 
very  troublefome,  yet  they  feldom  produce  any  terrible 
effedls.  The  aurora  borealis  is  as  common  here  as  in  any 
of  the  northern  countries.  In  the  winter  feafon  the  fea 
fwells  and  rages  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  five  or  fix 
months  their  ports  are  inacceflfible,  and  of  courfe  the 
people  during  that  fpace  have  no  correfpondence  with 
the  red  of  the  world. 

The  foil  in  the  interior  part  of  the  Mainland,  for  the 
mod  part,  is  mountainous,  moorifli,  and  boggy,  yet  not 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  render  the  country  utterly  itnpaf- 
fable  }  for  many  of  the  roads  here,  and  in  fome  of  the 
northern  ifles,  are  as  good  as  any  other  natural  roads, 
*  and  the  people  travel  them  frequently  on  all  occafions. 

Near  the  coad  there  are  fometimes  for  miles  together 
flat  pleafant  fpots,  very  fertile  both  in  pnflure  and  coro. 
The  mountains  produce  large  crops  of  very  nutritive 
grafs  in  the  fummer  *,  and  they  cut  conftderable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  hay,  with  which  they  feed  their  cattle  in  the 
winter.  They  might  with  a  little  attention  bring  more 
of  their  country  into  cultivation  :  but  the  people  are  fo 
much  addicted  to  their  filhery,  and  feel  fo  little  neceflity 
of  having  recourfe  to  this  method  for  fubflflence,  that 
they  are  content,  how  flrange  feever  that  may  feem  to 
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us,  to  let  four  parts  in  five  of  their  land  remain  in  a  flats  Shetland, 
of  nature.  v— 

They  want  not  confiderable  quantities  of  marl  in  dif¬ 
ferent  iflands,  though  they  ufe  but  little  •,  hitherto  there 
has  been  no  chalk  found  ;  limeflone  and  freedone  there 
are  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  Mainland  in  great  quan¬ 
tities,  and  alfo  in  the  neighbouring  iflands,  particularly 
Fetlar  \  and  confiderable  quantities  of  flate,  very  good 
in  its  kind.  No  mines  have  been  hitherto  wrought 
to  any  great  extent but  there  are  in  many  places  ap¬ 
pearances  of  metallic  ores,  as  thofe  of  copper  and  iron  \ 
and  it  is  faid,  pieces  of  filver  ore  have  been  found.  In 
fome  of  the  fmaller  ifles  there  are  Arong  appearances  of 
iron  5  but,  through  the  rvant  of  proper  experiments  being 
made,  there  is,  in  this  refpedl  at  lead,  hitherto  nothing 
certain.  Their  meadow’s  are  inclofed  with  dikes,  and 
produce  very  good  grafs.  The  little  corn  they  grow  is 
chiefly  barley,  with  fome  oats  \  though  even  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  Und  the  little  land  which  they 
have  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  hills  abound 
with  medicinal  herbs  *,  and  their  kitchen-gardens  thrive 
as  well,  and  produce  as  good  greens  and  roots,  as  any 
in  Britain.  Of  late  years,  and  fince  this  has  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  fome  gentlemen  have  had  even  greater  fuc- 
cefs  than  they  expended  in  the  cultivating  of  tulips, 
rofes,  and  many  other  flowTers.  They  have  no  trees, 
and  hardly  any  flirubs  except  juniper,  yet  they  have  a 
tradition  that  their  country  w’as  formerly  overgrown 
with  woods }  and  it  feems  to  be  a  confirmation  of  this, 
that  the  roots  of  timber-trees  have  been,  and  are  dill, 
dug  up  at  a  great  depth  j  and  that  in  fome,  and  thofe 
too  inacceflible,  places,  the  mountain-afli  is  dill  found 
growing  wild.  That  this  defe&,  viz.  the  wTant  of  wood 
at  prefent,  does  not  arife  entirely  from  the  foil  or  cli¬ 
mate,  appears  from  feveral  late  experiments  ;  fome  gen¬ 
tlemen  having  raifed  afh,  maple,  horfe-chefnuts,  8cc.  in 
their  gardens.  Though  the  inhabitants  are  without  ei¬ 
ther  wood  or  coals,  they  are  very  well  fupplied  with 
fuel,  having  great  plenty  of  heath  and  peat.  The  black 
cattle  in  this  country  are  in  general  of  a  larger  fort  than 
in  Orkney,  which  is  owing  to  their  having  more  exten- 
five  padures  ;  a  clear  proof  that  dill  farther  improve¬ 
ments  might  be  made  in  refpedt  to  fize.  Their  horfes 
are  fmall,  but  drong,  dout,  and  well-fhaped,  live  very 
hardy,  and  to  a  great  age.  They  have  likewife  a  breed 
of  fmall  fwine,  the  flefh  of  which,  when  fat,  is  edeemed 
very  delicious.  They  have  no  goats,  hares,  or  foxes  5 
and  in  general  no  wild  or  venomous  creatures  of  any 
kind  except  rats  in  fome  few  iflands.  They  have  no 
moorfowl,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  are 
everywhere  immenfe  quantities  of  heath  •,  but  there  are 
many  forts  of  wild  and  water-fowl,  particularly  the  dun- 
ter-goofe,  clack-goofe,  lolan-goofe,  fwans,  ducks,  teal, 
whaps,  foifts,  lyres,  kittiwakes,  maws,  plovers,  cormo¬ 
rants,  &c.  There  is  likewife  the  ember-goofe,  which 
is  Lid  to  hatch  her  egg  under  her  wing.  Eagles  and 
hawks,  as  alfo  ravens,  crows,  mews,  &c.  abound 
here. 

All  thefe  iflands  are  wTell  watered  *,  for  there  are  eve¬ 
rywhere  excellent  fprings,  fome  of  them  mineral  and 
medicinal.  They  have  indeed  no  rivers ;  but  many 
pleafant  rills  or  rivulets,  of  different  fizes  5  in  fome  of 
the  largeft  they  have  admirable  trouts,  fome  of  which 
are  of  13  and  even  of  20  pounds  weight.  They  have 

likewife 
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Shetland,  likewife  many  freflr-waler  lakes,  well  frored  with  trout 

v— v - *  and  eels,  and  in  moil  of  them  there  are  alio  large  and 

fine  flounders;  in  feme  very  excellent  cod.  Ihefe  frefh- 
water  lakes,  if  the  country  was  better  peopled,  and  the 
common  people  more  at  their  eafe,  are  certainly  capable 
of  great  improvements.  The  fea-coafls  of  the  Main¬ 
land  of  Shetland,  in  a  flraight  line,  are  55.  leagues  ; 
and  therefore  there  cannot  be  a  country  conceived  more 
proper  for  eftablifhing  an  extenfive  fifhery.  Vv  hat  the 
inhabitants  have  been  hitherto  able  to  do,  their  natural 
advantages  confidered,  does  not  deferve  that  name,  not- 
withftanding  they  export  large  quantities  of  cod,  tulk, 
ling,  and  Ikate,  infomuch  that  the  bounty  allowed  by 
afls  of  parliament  amounts  from  1400I.  to  2000I.  an¬ 
nually.  They  have,  befides,  haddocks,  whitings,  tur¬ 
bot,  and  a  variety  of  other  fiflu  In  many  of  the  in¬ 
lets  there  arc  prodigious  quantities  of  excellent  oyflers, 
lobflers,  mufcles,  cockles,  and  other  (hell-fiih.  As  to 
amphibious  creatures,  they  have  multitudes  of^  otters 
and  feals  ;  add  to  thefe,  that  amber,  ambergris,  and 
other  fpoils  of  the  ocean,  are  fometimes  found  upon  the 
coafts. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  flout,  well-made,  comely  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  lower  fort  of  a  fwarthy  complexion.  The  gen¬ 
try  are  allowed,  by  all  who  have  converfed  with  them, 
to  be  mofl  of  them  polite,  ftirewd,  fen  Able,  lively,  ac¬ 
tive,  and  intelligent  perfons ;  and  thefe,  to  the  number 
of  100  families,  have  very  hand  fome,  firong,  well-built 
houfes,  neatly  furnifhed ;  their  tables  well  ferved  ;  po- 
lifhed  in  their  manners,  and  exceedingly  hofpitable  and 
civil  to  ftrangers.  Thofe  of  an  inferior  rank  are  a  hardy, 
robufl,  and  laborious  people,  who,  generally  fpeaking, 
get  their  bread  by  fifhing  in  all  weathers  in  their  yawls, 
which  are  little  bigger  than  Gravefend  wherries  ;  live 
hardily,  and  in  the  iummer  feafon  moftly  on  fifli  ;  their 
drink,  which,  in  reference  to  the  Britifh  dominions,  is 
peculiar  to  the  country,  is  called  bland \  and  is  a  fort  of 
butter-milk,  long  kept,  and  very  four.  Many  live  to 
great  ages,  though  not  fo  long  as  in  former  times.  In 
refpeft,  however,  to  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  from 
the  poornefs  of  living,  from  the  nature  of  it,  and  from 
the  drinking  great  quantities  of  corn-fpirits  of  the  very 
word  fort,  multitudes  are  affii&ed  with  an  inveterate 
feurvy  ;  from  which  thofe  in  better  circumftances  are 
•  entirely  free,  and  enjoy  as  good  health  as  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  As  they  have  no  great  turn  to 
agriculture,  and  are  perfinded  that  their  country  is  not 
fit  for  it,  they  do  not  (though  probably  they  might) 
raife  corn  enough  to  fupport  them  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  But  they  are  much  more  fuccefsful 
•in  their  paflure-grounds,  which  are  kept  well  inclofed, 
in- good  order,  and,  together  with  their  commons,  fup- 
ply  them  plentifully  with  beef  and  mutton.  They  pay 
■their  rents  generally  in  butter  at  Lammas,  and  in  mo¬ 
ney  at  Martinmas.  As  to  manufactures,  they  make  a 
firong  coarfe  cloth  for  their  own  ufe,  as  alfo  linen. 
They  make  like  wife  of  their  own  wool  very  fine  dock¬ 
ings.  They  export,  befides  the  different  kinds  of  fifh 
already  mentioned,  fome  herrings,  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  and  train-oil,  otter  and  fenl  duns,  and  no 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  the  fine  dockings  juft  men¬ 
tioned.  Their  chief  trade  is  to  Leith,  London,  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Spain,  and  to  the  Straits.  They  import  tim¬ 
bers,  deals,  and  fome  of  their  bed  oats,  from  Norway  ; 
coni  and  flour  from  the  Orkneys,  and  from  North  Bib 
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tain  ;  fpirits  and  fome  other  things  from  Hamburgh  ; 
cloths  and  better  fort  of  linen  from  Leith ;  grocery, 
houfehold  furniture,  and  other  neceffaries,  from  Lon¬ 
don.  The  fuperior-duties  to  the  earl  of  Morton  are 
generally  let  in  farm  ;  and  are  paid  by  the  people  in 
butter,  oil,  and  money.  The  remains  of  the  old  Nor¬ 
wegian  conditution  are  dill  vifible  in  the  divifion  of 
their  lands  ;  and  they  have  fome  udalmen  or  freeholders 
among  A  them.  But  the  Scots  laws,  cuftoms,  manners, 
drefs,  and  language,  prevail ;  and  they  have  a  dieriff, 
and  other  magidrates  for  the  adminidration  of  jufiice,  as 
well  as  a  cuflomhoufe,  with  a  proper  number  of  officers. 
In  reference  to  their  ecclefiaflical  concerns,  they  have  a 
prefoytery,  12  miniflers,  and  an  itinerant  for  Foula, 
Fair  Ifland,  and  the  Skerries.  Each  of  thefe  miniders 
has  a  flipend  of  between  40  and  50  pounds,  befides  a 
houfe  and  a  glebe  free  from  taxes.  Ihe  number  of  fouls 
in  thefe  i Hands  may  be  about  20,000. 

SHEW-BREAD,  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  pried 
of  the  week  put  every  Sabbath-day  upon  the  golden- 
table  in  the  fan&uary,  before  the  Lord,  in  the  temple 
of  the  Jew’s.  They  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were 
offered  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael. 
They  were  fhaped  like  a  brick,  were  ten  palms  Jong  and 
five  broad,  weighing  about  eight  pounds  each.  They 
were  unleavened,  and  made  of  fine  flour  by  the  Levites, 
The  prieds  fet  them  on  the  table  in  two  rows,  fix  in  a 
row,  and  put  frankincenfe  upon  them  to  preferve  them 
from  moulding.  They  were  changed  every  Sabbath, 
and  the  old  ones  belonged  to  the  plied  upon  duty.  Of 
this  bread  none  but  the  prieds  might  eat,  except  in  cafes 
of  neceflity.  It  was  called  the  bread  of  faces ,  becaufe 
the  table  of  the  fhew-bread,  being  almofl  over-againft 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  loaves  might  be  faid  to  be 
fet  before  the  face  of  God.  ihe  original  table  was  car¬ 
ried  away  to  Babylon,  but  a  new  one  was  made  for  the 
fecond  temple.  It  was  of  wood  overlaid  with  gold. 
This,  with  the  candleflick  and  fome  other  fpoils,  was 
carried  by  Titus  to  Rome. 

SHIELD,  an  ancient  weapon  of  defence,  in  form  of 
a  light  buckler,  borne  on  the  arm  to  fend  off  lances, 
darts,  &c.  The  form  of  the  fliield  is  reprefented  by 
the  efcutcheon  in  coats  of  arms.  The  fliield  was  that 
part  of  the  ancient  armour  on  which  the  perfons  of  di- 
ftin&ion  in  the  field  of  battle  always  had  their  arms 
painted  ;  and  mod:  of  the  wTords  ufed  at  this  time  to 
exp  refs  the  (pace  that  holds  the  arms  of  families  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  name  for  a  fliield, feutum.  The 
French  e/forand  cfafion,  and  the  Englifh  word  efeut- 
chcon ,  or,  as  we  commonly  fpeak  it,  fcutcheon ,  are  evi¬ 
dently  from  this  origin  ;  and  the  Italian  feudo  fignifies 
both  the  fliield  of  arms  and  that  ufed  in  war.  The  La¬ 
tin  name  c/ypeus ,  for  the  fame  thing,  Lems  alfo  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  yXv^ziv,  to  engrave  ;  and 
it  had  this  name  from  the  feveral  figures  engraved  on  it, 
as  marks  of  diftin&ion  of  the  perfon  who  wore  it. 

The  fliield  in  war,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  not  only  ufeful  in  the  defence  of  the  body,  but  it 
was  alfo  a  token,  or  badge  of  honour,  to  the  wearer ; 
and  he  who  returned  from  battle  without  it  was  always 
treated  with  infamy  afterwards.  People  have  at  all 
limes  thought  this  honourable  piece  of  the  armour  the 
propered  place  to  engrave,  or  figure  on  the  figns  of  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  poffeffor  of  it ;  and  hence,  when  arms  came 
to  be  painted  for  families  in  aftertimes,  the  heralds  al¬ 
ways 
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xvays  chofe  to  reprefent  them  upon  the  figure  of  a  fhield, 
but  with  feveral  exterior  additions  and  ornaments ;  as 
the  helmet,  fupporters,  and  the  reft. 

The  form  of  the  fhield  has  not  only  been  found  dif¬ 
ferent  in  various  nations,  but  even  the  people  of  the 
fame  nation,  at  different  times,  have  varied  its  form  ex¬ 
tremely  ;  and  among  feveral  people  there  have  been 
fhields  of  feveral  forms  and  fizes  in  ufe,  at  the  fame  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  and  fuited  to  different  occafions.  The 
moll  ancient  and  univerfal  form  of  fhields,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  feems  to  have  been  the  triangular.  This  we  fee 
inftances  of  in  all  the  monuments  and  gems  of  antiquity: 
our  own  moft  early  monuments  fhow  it  to  have  been 
the  moft  antique  fhape  alfo  with  us,  and  the  heralds 
have  found  it  the  moft  convenient  for  their  purpofes, 
when  they  had  any  odd  number  of  figures  to  reprefent  ; 
as  if  three,  then  two  in  the  broad  bottom  part,  and  one 
in  the  narrow  upper  end,  it  held  them  very  well  ;  or  if 
five,  they  flood  as  conveniently,  as  three  below,  and 
two  above.  The  other  form  of  a  fhield,  now  univer- 
fally  ufed,  is  fquare,  rounded  and  pointed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  this  is  taken  from  the  figure  of  the  Samnitic  fhield 
ufed  by  the  Romans,  and  fince  copied  very  generally  by 
the  Englifh,  French,  and  Germans. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe  have  the  like  general 
form  of  fhields,  but  they  are  round  at  the  bottom  with¬ 
out  the  point  ;  and  the  Germans,  befide  the  Samnite- 
ftrield,  have  two  others  pretty  much  in  ufe  :  thefe  are, 
I.  The  bulging  fhield,  diftinguifhed  by  its  fwelling  or 
bulging  out  at  the  flanks  ;  and,  2.  The  indented  fhield, 
or  fhield  chancree,  which  has  a  number  of  notches  and 
indentings  all  round  its  fides.  The  ufe  of  the  ancient 
fhield  of  this  form  was,  that  the  notches  ferved  to  reft 
the  lance  upon,  that  it  might  be  firm  while  it  gave  the 
thruft  ;  but  this  form  being  lefs  proper  for  the  receiving 
armorial  figures,  the  two  former  have  been  much  more 
ufed  in  the  heraldry  of  that  nation. 

Befide  this  different  form  of  the  fhields  in  heraldry, 
we  find  them  alfo  often  diftinguifhed  by  their  different 
pofitions,  fome  of  them  ftanding  ere£t,  and  others  flant- 
ing  various  ways,  and  in  different  degrees  ;  this  the  he¬ 
ralds  exprefs  by  the  word  pendant ,  “  hanging,”  they 
feeming  to  be  hung  up  not  by  the  centre,  but  by  the 
right  or  left  corner.  The  French  call  thefe  ecu  pendant , 
and  the  common  antique  triangular  ones  ecu  ancien . 
The  Italians  call  this  feuto  pendente  ;  and  the  reafon  gi¬ 
ven  for  exhibiting  the  fhield  in  thefe  figures  in  heraldry 
is,  that  in  the  ancient  tilts  and  tournaments,  they  who 
were  to  juft  at  thefe  military  exercifes,  were  obliged  to 
hang  up  their  fhields  with  their  armories,  or  coats  of 
arms  on  them,  out  at  the  windows  and  balconies  of  the 
houfes  near  the  place ;  or  upon  trees,  pavilions,  or  the 
barriers  of  the  ground,  if  the  exercife  was  to  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  field. 

Thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  foot,  according  to  Co- 
lumbier,  had  their  fhields  hung  up  by  the  right  corner, 
and  thofe  who  were  to  fight  on  horfeback  had  theirs 
hung  up  by  the  left.  This  pofltion  of  the  fhields  in 
heraldry  is  called  couche  by  fome  writers,  though  by  the 
generality  pendant . 

It  was  very  frequent  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  arms 
given  between  the  nth  and  14th  centuries;  but  it  is 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  hanging  by  the  left  corner, 
as  it  was  the  token  of  the  owner’s  being  to  fight  on 
horfeback,  fo  it  was  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  and 
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noble  fituation  ;  and  all  the  pendant  fhields  of  the  Tons  Shield 
of  tlie  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  of  our  .  II 
nobility  at  that  time,  are  thus  hanging  from  the  left  Shlt*ing- 
corner.  The  hanging  from  this  corner  was  a  token  of  * 
the  owner’s  being  of  noble  birth,  and  having  fought  in 
the  tournaments  before  ;  but  no  fovereign  ever  had  a 
fhield  pendant  any  way,  but  always  eredl,  as  they  never 
formally  entered  the  lifts  of  the  tournament. 

The  Italians  generally  have  their  fhields  of  arms  of 
an  oval  form  ;  this  feems  to  be  done  in  imitation  of 
thofe  of  the  popes  and  other  dignified  clergy  :  but  their 
herald  Petro  Sandlo  feems  to  regret  the  ufe  of  this  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  fhield,  as  an  innovation  brought  in  by  the 
painters  and  engravers  as  moft  convenient  for  holding 
the  figures,  but  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  poffef- 
for,  as  not  reprefen  ting  either  antiquity  or  honours  won 
in  war,  but  rather  the  honours  of  fome  citizen  or  per- 
fon  of  learning.  Some  have  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  thofe  who  either  have  no  ancient  title  to  nobility,  or 
have  fullied  it  by  any  unworthy  a&ion,  cannot  any  longer 
wear  their  arms  in  fhields  properly  figured,  but  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  have  them  painted  in  an  oval  or  round  fhield. 

In  Flanders,  where  this  author  lived,  the  round  and 
oval  fhields  are  in  the  difrepute  he  fpeaks  of ;  but  in 
Italy,  befide  the  popes  and  dignified  prelates,  many  of 
the  firft  families  of  the  laity  have  them. 

The  fecular  princes,  in  many  other  countries,  alfo  re¬ 
tain  this  form  of  the  fhield,  as  the  moft  ancient  and  truly 
expreftive  of  the  Roman  clypeus. 

Shield,  in  Heraldry ,  the  efcutcheon  or  field  on  which 
the  bearings  of  coats  of  arms  are  placed.  See  HERALDRY. 

SHIELDRAKE,  or  Sheldrake.  See  Anas,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index . 

SHIELDS,  North  and  South,  twTo  fea-port  towns, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the  one  in  Northumberland, 
the  other  in  the  county  of  Durham.  South  Shields 
contained  above  200  falt-pans,  50  years  ago ;  but  now 
there  are  not  more  than  five  or  fix  ;  and  the  duty,  which 
is  now  only  io,oool.  per  annum,  amounted  formerly  to 
8o,ocol.  South  Shields  has  a  confiderable  trade,  in 
which  not  lefs  than  500  veffels  from  100  to  500  tons 
burden  are  employed  ;  and  has  nine  dry  docks  for  re¬ 
pairing,  and  10  yards  for  building  fhips.  This  town 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  In  the  centre 
there  is  a  large  fquare,  in  which  there  is  a  handfome 
town-hall,  with  a  colonnade  under  it  for  the  weekly 
market,  and  from  which  ftreets  branch  out  on  all  fides. 

North  Shields  contains  alfo  fome  fine  ftreets  and  fquares. 

The  harbour  is  very  commodious,  and  fo  fpacious,  that 
it  is  capable  of  receiving  20CO  fhips.  It  is  defended  by 
a  fort,  in  which  there  is  alfo  a  lighthoufe,  correfpond- 
ing  with  another  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  to  dire£l  vef¬ 
fels  into  the  harbour.  The*  population  of  North  and 
South  Shields  is  eftimated  at  25,000.  W.  Long.  1.  12. 

N.  Lat.  55.  44. 

SHIFTERS,  on  board  a  man  of  war,  certain  men 
who  are  employed  by  the  cooks  to  drift  and  change  the 
water  in  which  the  flefh  or  fifh  is  put,  and  laid  for  fome 
time,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  kettle. 

SHIFTING  a  tackle,  in  fea-language,  the  a 61  of 
removing  the  blocks  of  a  tackle  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  each  other,  on  the  objedl  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  fcope  or  extent  to  their 
purchafe.  Thist  operation  is  otherwife  called  Jleeting , 

Shifting  the  helm  denotes  the  alteration  of  its  pofition, 
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by  puftiing  it  towards  the  oppolite  fide  of  the  fhip. 
Shifting  the  voyal,  fignifics  changing  its  pofition  on  the 
capftern,  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  vice  verfa . 

SHILLING,  an  Englifh  filver  coin,  equal  to  twelve 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound, 

Freherus  derives  the  Saxon  filling ,  whence  our  (hil¬ 
ling,  from  a  corruption  of  ftliqua  ;  proving  the  deriva¬ 
tion  by  feveral  texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the 
26th  law,  De  annuls  legatis .  Skinner  deduces  it  from 
the  Saxon  fcild,  “  (hield,”  by  reafon  of  the  efcutcheon 
of  arms  thereon. 

Biftiop  Hooper  derives  it  from  the  Arabic  fcheeley 
fignifyin g  a  weight ;  but  others,  with  greater  probabi¬ 
lity,  deduce  it  from  the  Latin  fcilicusy  which  fignified 
in  that  language  a  quarter  of  an  owice ,  or  the  48th  part 
of  a  Roman  pound.  In  confirmation  of  this  etymology 
it  is  alleged,  that  the  (hilling  kept  its  original  fignifica- 
tion,  and  bore  the  fame  proportion  to  the  Saxon  pound 
as  ficilicus  did  to  the  Roman  and  the  Greek,  being  ex- 
a&ly  the  48th  part  of  the  Saxon  pound  $  a  difcovery 
which  we  owe  to  Mr  Lambarde  *. 

However,  the  Saxon  laws  reckon  the  pound  in  the 
round  number  at  50  (hillings,  but  they  really  coined 
out  of  it  only  48  *,  the  value  of  the  (hilling  was  five- 
pence  ,  but  it  was  reduced  to  fourpence  above  a  century 
before  the  conqueft  ;  for  feveral  of  the  Saxon  laws,  made 
in  Athelftan ’s  reign,  oblige  us  to  take  this  eftimate. 
Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norman  times,  as  one  of  the 
Conqueror’s  laws  fufficiently  afcertains ;  and  it  feems 
to  have  been  the  common  coin  by  which  the  Englilh 
payments  were  adjufted.  After  the  conqueft,  the 
French  folidus  of  twelvepence,  which  was  in  ufc  among 
the  Normans,  was  called  by  the  Englifti  name  of  (hil¬ 
ling  ;  and  the  Saxon  (hilling  of  fourpence  took  a  Nor¬ 
man  name,  and  was  called  the  groat ,  or  great  coin,  be- 
caufe  it  was  the  larged  Englilh  coin  then  known  in 
England. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bifhops  Fleetwood  and 
Gibfon,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that,  though 
the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and  (hil¬ 
lings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
conftant  ufe  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before  the 
Norman  conqueft,  there  never  was  fuch  a  coin  in  Ehg- 
land  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  (hilling,  till 
the  year  1504  or  1505,  when  a  few  filver  (hillings  or 
twelvepences  were  coined,  which  have  long  fince  been 
folely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors. 

Mr  Clarke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  fome 
coins  mentioned  by  Mr  Folkes,  under  Edward  I.  were 
probably  Saxon  (hillings  new  minted,  and  that  Arch- 
bifhop  Aelfric  exprefsly  fays  f,  that  the  Saxons  had 
three  names  for  their  money,  viz.  inancufes,  (hillings, 
and  pennies.  He  alfo  urges  the  different  value  of  the 
Saxon  (hilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  (lul¬ 
ling  was  a  coin  *,  and  the  teftimony  of  the  Saxon  gof- 
pels,  in  which  the  word  we  have  tranftated  pieces  of  fi¬ 
ver  is  rendered  Jhillings ,  which,  he  fays,  they  would 
hardly  have  done,  if  there  had  been  no  fuch  coin  as  a 
(hilling  then  in  ufe.  Accordingly  the  Saxons  expreffed 
their  (hilling  in  Latin  by  fclus  and  argenteus.  He  far¬ 
ther  adds,  that  the  Saxon  (hilling  was  never  expreffed 
by  folidus  till  after  the  Norman  fettlements  in  England  \ 
and  howfoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period  that 
elapfed  from  the  conqueft  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  it 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


was  the  moft  conftant  denomination  of  money  in  all  pay¬ 
ments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  fpecies  of  account,  or 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  fterling  :  and  when  it 
was  again  revived  as  a  coin,  it  leffened  gradually  as  the 
pound  fterling  leffened,  from  the  28th  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  43d  of  Elizabeth. 

In  the  year  1560  there  was  a  peculiar  fort  of  (hilling 
ftruck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  ninepence  Englifti* 
which  paffed  in  Ireland  for  twelvepence.  The  motto  on 
the  reverfe  was,  pofui  Deutn  adjutorem  meutn.  Eighty- 
two  of  thefe  (hillings,  according  to  Malynes,  went  to 
the  pound ;  they  therefore  weighed  20  grains,  one- 
fourth  each,  which  is  fomewhat  heavier  in  proportion 
than  the  Englifh  (lulling  of  that  time,  62  whereof  went 
to  the  pound,  each  weighing  92  grains  feven-eighths  j, 
and  the  Irifh  (hilling  being  valued  at  the  Tower  at  nine- 
pence  Englilh,  that  is,  one-fourth  part  lefs  than  the 
Englifti  (hilling,  it  (hould  therefore  proportionably 
weigh  one-fourth  part  lefs,  and  its  full  weight  be  fome¬ 
what  more  than  6 2  grains*,  but  fome  of  them  found  at 
this  time,  though  much  worn,  weighed  69  grains.  In 
the  year  1598,  five  different  pieces  of  money  of  tlift 
kind  were  ftruck  in  England  for  the  fervice  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  (hillings  to  be  current  in 
Ireland  at  twelvepence  each  ;  half  (hillings  to  be  current 
at  (ixpence,  and  quarter  (hillings  at  threepence.  Pen¬ 
nies  and  halfpennies  were  alfo  (truck  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  fent  over  for  the  payment  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 
The  money  thus  coined  was  of  a  very  bafe  mixture  of 
copper  and  filver  and  two  years  after  there  were  more 
pieces  of  the  fame  kinds  ftruck  for  the  fame  fervice, 
which  were  (till  worfe  5  the  former  being  three  ounces 
of  filver  to  nine  ounces  of  copper  j  and  thefe  latter  only 
two  ounces  eighteen  pennyweights  to  nine  ounces  two 
pennyweights  of  the  alloy. 

The  Dutch,  Flemifh,  and  Germans,  have  likewife 
their  (hilling,  called  fchelin ,  fchilling ,  fcaliny  &c.  but 
thefe  not  being  of  the  fame  weight  or  finenefs  with  the 
Englifh  (hilling,  are  not  current  at  the  fame  value.  The 
Englifti  (hilling  is  worth  about  23  French  fols  5  thofe  of 
Holland  and  Germany  about  1 1  fols  and  a  half  \  thofe 
of  Flanders  about  nine.  The  Dutch  (hillings  are  alfo 
called  fols  de  groSy  becaufe  equal  to  twelve  gros.  The 
Danes  have  copper  (hillings  worth  about  one-fourth  of  a 
farthing  fterling. 

SHILL  UK,  a  town  in  Africa  on  the  banks  of  the 
true  Nile.  The  houfes  are  built  of  clay,  and  the  clothing 
of  the  inhabitants  confifts  of  long  grafs,  which  they  pafs 
round  the  waift  and  between  the  thighs.  They  are  all 
black,  and  both  fexes  (have  their  heads.  Thefe  people 
have  the  dominion  of  the  river,  and  exaCt  toll  of  all  paf- 
fengers.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Shilluk  feems  to  be 
unknown.  When  they  tranfport  Mahometans  acrofs 
the  ferry,  they  fometimes  (hew  the  importance  which 
their  fituation  gives  them.  After  the  Mahometan  ha5* 
placed  himfelf  in  the  boat,  they  a(k  him,  who  is  the 
matter  of  that  river  ?  The  other  replies  Ulloh  or  Rub- 
baric,  God  is  the  mafter  of  it.  No,  you  muft  fay  that 
fuch  a  one  (naming  his  chief)  is  the  mafter  of  it,  or  you 
(hall  not  pafs.  They  are  faid  to  be  hofpi table  to  fuch 
as  come  among  them  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  as  ne¬ 
ver  betraying  thofe  to  whom  they  have  once  afforded 
protection.  The  particulars  of  their  worfhip  have  not 
been  deferibed.  Shilluk,  according  to  Mr  Browne’s 
map,  is  in  130  N,  Eat.  3  2°  26'  E.  Long. 
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SHILOH,  is  a  term  famous  among  interpreters  and 
commentators  upon  Scripture.  It  is  found  (Gen.  xlix. 
10.)  to  denote  the  Mefliah.  The  patriarch  Jacob  fore¬ 
tells  his  coming  in  thefe  words  3  “  The  fceptre  (hall  not 
depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come  3  and  unto  him  fliall  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  people  be.”  The  Hebrew  text  reads,  nbw  nn- 
"D  VJ  until  Shiloh  come .  All  Chriftian  commentators 
agree,  that  this  word  ought  to  be  underftood  of  the 
Mefliah,  or  Jefus  Chrift  3  but  all  are  not  agreed  about 
its  literal  and  grammatical  fignification.  St  Jerome, 
who  tranflates  it  by  ^ui  mittendus  ejl ,  manifeftly  reads 
Shiloach  “  fent,”  inilead  of  Shiloh .  The  Septuagint  have 
it  cc'j  rcc  otvroj  3  or,  av  sxB-yi  co  cctto* 

xurxt,  (as  if  they  had  read  iW  indead  of  nbt?),  i.  e. 
u  Until  the  coming  of  him  to  whom  it  is  rcferved  3” 
or,  u  Till  we  fee  arive  that  which  is  referred  for  him.” 

It  mull  be  owned,  that  the  fignification  of  the  He¬ 
brew  word  Shiloh  is  not  well  known.  Some  tranflate,’ 
“  the  fceptre  (hall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  he  comes 
to  whom  it  belongs  3”  ribtf  or  shu>  inftead  of  fbx  vb.  O- 
thers,  “  till  the  coming  of  the  peace  maker  3”  or,  “  the 
pacific  3”  or,  “  of  profperity,”  nbcf  profperatus  eft .  Sha- 
lah  fignifies,  “  to  be  in  peace,  to  be  in  profperity  3” 
others,  “  till  the  birth  of  him  who  (hall  be  born  of  a 
woman  that  fliall  conceive  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
man,”  bpy  or  mbu;  fecundina ,  jluxu s  *  ;  otlierwife,  “  the 
fceptre  fliall  not  depart  from  Judah,  till  its  end,  its  ruin  3 
till  the  downfal  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews,”  bxtr  or 
nbu  it  has  ceafcd,  it  has  finijhed  f .  Some  Rabbins  nave 
taken  the  name  Siloh  or  Shiloh ,  as  if  it  fignifisd  the  city 
of  this  name  in  Paleftine :  “  The  fceptre  fhall  not  be 
taken  away  from  Judah  till  it  comes  to  Shiloh  ;  till  it 
fhall  be  taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Saul  at  Shiloh.” 
But  in  what  part  of  Scripture  is  it  faid,  that  Saul  was 
acknowledged  as  king  or  confecrated  at  Shiloh  ?  If  we 
would  underfland  it  of  Jeroboam  the  fon  of  Nebat,  the 
matter  is  ftill  as  uncertain.  The  Scripture  mentions  no 
affembly  at  Shiloh  that  admitted  him  as  king.  A  more 
modern  author  derives  Shiloh  from  nbc%  fatigare,  which 
fometimes  fignifies  to  be  weary ,  to  fujfer  ;  “  till  his  la¬ 
bours,  his  fufferings,  his  paffion,  fliall  happen.” 

But  not  to  amufe  ourfelves  about  feeking  out  the 
grammatical  fignification  of  Shiloh,  it  is  fufficient  for 
us  to  fhow,  that  the  ancient  Jews  are  in  this  matter 
agreed  with  the  Chrifiians :  they  acknowledge,  that 
this  word  fiands  for  the  Mefliah  the  King .  It  is  thu$ 
that  the  paraphrafts  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Hebrew  commentaries  upeyr  Genefis,  and  that  the 
Talmudifls  themfelves,  explain  it.  If  Jefus  Chrift  and 
his  apoflles  did  not  make  ufe  of  this  paffage  to  prove 
the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  it  w?as  becaufe  then  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  prophecy  was  not  fufficiently*  manifeft. 
The  fceptre  ftill  continued  among  the  Jews  3  they  had 
ftill  kings  of  their  own  nation  in  the  perfons  of  the  He- 
rods  3  but  foon  after  the  fceptre  was  entirely  taken 
aivay  from  them,  and  has  never  been  reftored  to  them 
fince. 

The  Jews  feek  in  vain  to  put  forced  meanings  upon 
this  prophecy  of  Jacob  3  faying,  for  example,  that  the 
fceptre  intimates  the  dominion  of  ftrangers,  to  which 
they  have  been  in  fubje&ion,  or  the  hope  of  feeing  one 
day  the  fceptre  or  fupreme  power  fettled  again  among 
themfelves.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  all  this  is  con¬ 
trived  to  deliver  themfelves  out  of  perplexity.  In  vain 
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likewife  they  take  refuge  in  certain  princes  of  the  cap-  Shiloh 
tivity,  whom  they  pretend  to  have  fubfifted  beyond  the 

Euphrates,  exercifing  an  authority  over  their  nation  _ , 

little  differing  from  abfolute,  and  being  of  the  race  of 
David.  This  pretended  fucceflion  of  piinces  is  per¬ 
fectly  chimerical  3  and  though  at  certain  times  they 
could  ihow  a  fucceflion,  it  continued  but  a  fliert  time, 
p.nd  their  authority  was  too  obfeure,  and  too  much  li¬ 
mited,  to  be  the  object  of  a  prophecy  fo  remarkable  as 
this  was. 

SHINGLES,  in  building,  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  or 
quartered  oaken  boards,  fawn  to  a  certain  fcantling,  or, 
as  is  more  ufual,  cleft  to  about  an  inch  thick  at  one  end, 
and  made  like  wedges,  four  or  five  inches  broad,  and 
eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

Shingles  are  ufed  inftead  of  tiles  or  flates,  especially 
for  churches  and  fteeples  3  however,  this  covering  is 
dear  3  yet,  where  tiles  are  very  fcarce,  and  a  lig!  L  co¬ 
vering  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  thatch  3  ana  where 
they  are  made  of  good  oak.  cleft,  and  not  fiwed,  and 
well  feafoned  in  water  and  the  fun,  ihey  make  a  fure, 
light,  and  durable  covering. 

The  building  is  firft  to  be  covered  all  ever  with  boards, 
and  the  fhingles  nailed  upon  them. 

SHIP,  a  general  name  for  all  large  veffels,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  equipped  with  three  mails  and  a  bowfprit  3 
the  mails  being  compofed  of  a  lowermaft,  topmaft,  and 
4  top  gallant-maft  :  each  of  thefe  being  provided  with 
yards,  fails,  &c.  Ships,  in  general,  are  either  employed 
for  war  or  merchandife. 

SHIPS  of  War  are  veffels  properly  equipped  with  ar¬ 
tillery,  ammunition,  and  all  the  neceffary  martial  wea¬ 
pons  and  inftruments  for  attack  or  defence.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  their  fever al  ranks  or 
claffes,  called  rates ,  as  follow's  :  Ships  of  the  firft  rate 
mount  from  100  guns  to  no  guns  and  upwards  3  fecond 
rate,  from  90  to  98  guns  3  third  rate,  from  64  to  74 
guns  3  fourth  rate,  frem  50  to  60  guns  3  fifth  rate,  from 
32  to  44  guns  3  and  fixth  rates,  from  20  to  28  guns. 

See  the  article  Rate.  Veflels  carrying  lefs  than  20 
guns  are  denominated  Jloops ,  cutters,  fre-Jhips  and  bombs . 

It  has  lately  been  propofed  to  reduce  the  number  of  thefe 
rates,  which  would  be  a  faving  to  the  nation,  and  alfo 
produflive  of  feveral  material  advantages. 

In  Plate  CCCCLXXX.  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
firft  rate,  with  rigging,  &.c.  the  feveral  parts  of  which 
are  as  follows  : 

Parts  of  the  hull. — Fig.  1.  A,  The  cathead  3  B,  The  ^ 
fore-chain-wales,  cr  chains  3  C,  The  main-chains  3 
The  mizen-chains  3  E,  The  entering  port  3  F,  The  £> 
hawfe-holes  3  G,  The  poop-lanterns  ;  H,  The  chefs- 
tree  3  I,  The  head  3  K,  The  ftern. 

I,  The  bowfprit.  2,  Yard  and  fail.  3,  Gammon¬ 
ing.  4,  Manrop.  5,  Bobftay.  6,  Spritfail-fheets.  7, 
Pendants.  8,  Braces  and  pendants.  9,  Halliards.  10, 

Lifts.  1 1,  Clue-lines-  1  2,  Spritfail-horfes.  13,  Bunt¬ 
lines.  14,  Standing  lifts.  15,  Bowfprit-fliroud.  16, 
Jib-boom.  17,  Jibftay  and  fail.  18,  Halliards.  19, 

Sheets.  20,  Horfes.  21,  Jib-guy.  12,  Sprit fail-topfail 
yard.  23,  Horfes.  24,  Sheets.  25,  Lifts.  26,  Braces 
and  pendants.  27,  Cap  of  bowfprit.  28,  Jack  ftaff. 

29,  Truck.  30,  Jack  flag. — 31,  Foremqft.  32,  Run¬ 
ner  and  tackle.  33,  Shrouds.  34,  Laniards.  35,  Stay 
and  laniard.  36,  Preventer-ftay  and  laniard.  37, 
Wedding  of  the  mail.  38,  Foreyard  and  fail.  39, 

Horfes. 
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Horfes.  40,  Top.  41,  Crowfoot.  42,  Jeers.  43, 

,  J  Yard-tackles.  44,  Lifts.  45,  Braces  and  pendants. 
46,  Sheets.  47,  Foretacks.  48,  Bowlines  and  bridles. 
49,  Fore  buntlines.  30,  Fore  leechlines.  51,  Pre¬ 
venter-brace.  5  2,  Futtock-fhrouds. — 53,  Foretop  majl . 
<*4,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  55,  Foretop-fail  yard  and 
fail.  56,  Stay  and  fail.  57,  Runner.  58,  Back- 
Rays.  59,  Halliards.  60,  Lifts.  61,  Braces  and  pen¬ 
dants.  62,  Horfes.  63,  Clew-lines.  64,  Bowlines  and 
bridles.  65,  Reef-tackles.  66,  Sheets.  67,  Buntlines. 
68,  Crofs  trees.  69,  Cap.  70,  Foretop-gallant-maft. 
71,  Shrouds.  72,  Yard  and  fail.  73’  Lackflays.  74, 
Stay.  7 5,  Lifts.  76,  Clewlines.  77,  Braces  and  pen¬ 
dants.  78,  Bowlines  and  bridles.  79,  Flag-Raft.  80, 
Truck.  81,  Flag-ftay-ftaff.  82,  Flag  of  the  lord  high 
admiral. — 83,  Main  majl .  84,  Shrouds.  85,  Laniards. 

86,  Runner  and  tackle.  87,  Futtock-fhrouds.  88, 
Top-lantern.  89,  Crank  of  ditto.  90,  Stay.  91.  Pie- 
venter-ftay.  92,  Stay-tackles.  93,  Woolding  of  the 
mail.  94.  Jeers.  95,  Yard-tackles.  96,  Lifts.  97, 
Braces  and  pendants.  98,  Horfes.  99,  Sheets.  100, 
Tacks.  1  or,  Bowlines  and  bridles.  102,  Crow-foot.- 
103,  Cap.  104,  Top.  105,  Buntlines.  106,  Leech¬ 
lines.  1 07,  Yard  and  fail. — 108,  Main-topmajl .  109, 
Shrouds  and  laniards.  1  ro,  Yard  and  fail.  1  l*ut- 
tock-flirouds.  112,  Backftays.  113,  Stay.  114,  Stay- 
fail  and  halliards.  11  j,  Tye.  1 16,  Halliards.  117, 
Lifts.  1 1 8,  Clewlines.  119,  Braces  and  pendants. 

1 2o*  Horfes.  1 2 1,  Sheets.  122,  Bowlines  and  bridles. 
123,  Buntlines.  124,  Reef-tackles.  125,  Crofs-trces. 
12 6,  Cap. — 127,  Maintop  gallantmqfl.  128,  Shroud, 
and  laniards.  129,  Yard  and  faik  130,  Backftays. 

1 3 1,  Stay.  132,  Stayfail  and  halliards.  133,  Lifts. 
134,  Braces  and  pendants.  135?  Bowlines  and  bridles, 
136,  Clewlines.  137,  FlagftafF.  138,  iruck.  139 
Flagftaff-ftay.  140,  Flag  ilandard.— 141,  M'vzenmajL 
142,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  343,  Cap.  144?  Yard 
and  fail.  145,  Block  for  fignal  halliards.  146,  Sheet, 
147,  Pendant  lines.  148,  Peckbrails.  149,  Stayfail. 
150,  Stay.  151,  Derrick  and  fpan.  152,  Top.  353, 
Crofsjack  yard.  154,  Crofsjack  lifts.  155,  Crofsjack 
braces.  156,  Crofsjack  flings.— 157,  Mhentop-majh 
I  58,  Shrouds  and  laniards.  1  59^  Yard  and  fail.  3 .60, 
Backftays.  1 61,  Stay.  162,  Halliards.  363,  Lifts. 
364,  Braces  and  pendants.  165,  Bowlines  and  bridles. 

1 66,  Sheets.  167,  Clewlines.  168,  Stayfail.  369, 
Crofstrees.  1  70,  Cap.  171,  FlagftafF.  1 7  2,  Flagftaff- 
ftay.'  173,  Truck.  174,  Flag,  union.  175,  Enfign- 
ftaff.  176,  Truck.  177,  Enfign.  178,  Stern  ladder. 
179,  Bower  cable. 

T!ate  Fig.  2.  Plate  CCCCLXXXI.  is  a  vertical  longitudi- 
tccclxx&i.  nal  fe<ftion  of  a  firft  rate  fhip  of  war,  with  references  to 
Fig-  the  principal  parts  ,  which  are  as  follows  : 

A,  Is  the  head,  containing, — 1,  The  Item  ;  2,  The 
knee  of  the  head  or  cutwater  ;  3,  The  lower  and  upper 
cheek  ;  4,  The  trail-board  ;  5,  The  figure  j  6,  The 
gratings-,  7,  The  brackets  ;  8,  1  he  falfe  ftem  ;  9,  The 
breaft  hooks  ;  10,  The  haufe  holes  ;  1 1,  The  bulkhead 
forward  *,  12,  The  cathead  ;  13,  The  cathook ;  14,  Ne- 
ceffary  feats  ;  15,  The  manger  within  board  ;  16,  The 
bowfprit. 

B,  Upon  the  forecaftle- — 17,  The  gratings*,  18,  The 
partners  of  the  maft  *,  19,  The  gunwale  ;  20,  The  bel¬ 
fry  ;  21,  The  funnel  for  fmoke  ;  22.  The  gangway  go¬ 
ing  off  the  forecaftle  ;  23,  The  forecaftle  guns. 
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C,  In  the  forecaftle— 24,  The  door  of  the  bulkhead  ^ 
forward  ;  25,  Officers  cabins  j  26,  Staircafe  ;  27».Fore- 
top-fail  fheet  bits  j  28,  The  beams  ;  29,  The  carlings. 
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D,  The  middle  gun  deck  forward — 30,  1  he  tore- 
jeer  bits  j  31,  The  oven  and  furnace  of  copper;  32, 
The  captain’s  cook  room;  33,  The  ladder  or  way  to 
the  forecaftle. 

E,  The  lower  gun-deck  forward — 34,  The  knees  fore 
and  aft;  35,  The  fpirketings,  or  the  firft  ftteak  next 
to  each  deck,  the  next  under  the  beams  being1  called 
clamps ;  36.  The  beams  of  the  middle  gun  deck  tore  and 
aft ;  37,  The  carlings  of  the  middle  gun-deck  fore  and 
aft;  38,  The  fore-bits;  39,  The  after  or  main  bits  4 
40.  The  hatchway  to  the  gunners  and  boatfwain’s 
ftore-rooms;  41 .  The  jeer  capftan. 

F,  The  orlop— 42,  43,  44,  The  gunner’s,  boatfwain’s, 
and  carpenter’s  ftore-rooms  ; ;  45,  The  beams  of  the  lower 
gun-deck  ;  46,  47 »  The  pillars  and  the  liders,  fore  and 
aft ;  48,  The  bulkhead  of  the  ftore-rooms. 

G,  The  hold— 49,  50,  51,  The  foot-hook  rider,  the 
floor  rider,  and  the  ftandard,  fore  and  aft ;  52,  The 
pillars  ;  53,  The  ftep  of  the  foremaft  ;  54,  The  kelfon, 
or  falfe  keel,  and  dead  rifing  ;  55,  The  dead-wood. 

H,  At  midfhips  in  the  hold— 56,  The  floor- timbers ; 
57,  The  keel;  58,  The  well;  59,  The  chain-pump; 
60,  The  ftep  of  the  mainmaft  ;  61,  62,  Beams  and  car¬ 
lings  of  the  orlop,  fore  and  aft. 

I,  The  orlop  amidfliips — 63,  The  cable  tire  ;  64,  The 
main  hatchway. 

K,  The  •  lower  gun-deck  amidfliips— 65,  The  ladder 
leading  up  to  the  middle  gun-deck ;  66,  The  lower  tire 

of  ports.  e 

L,  The  middle  gun-deck  amidffiip — 67,  j  he  middle 
tire  of  ports;  68*  The  entering  port;  69,  The  main 
jeer  bits  ;  70,  T willed  pillars  or  ftanchions ;  71,  The 
•capftan  ;  72,  Gratings  *,73,  The  ladder  leading  to  the 
upper  deck. 

M,  The  upper  gun-deck  amidfnips — 74)  JTe  main- 

topfail-ftieet  bits;  75,  The  upper  partners  of  the  main- 
maft  ;  7 6,  The  gallows  on  which  fpare  topmafts  &c. 
are  laid;  77,  The  forelheet  blocks ;  78,  The  rennets; 
79,  The  gunwale;  80,  The  upper  gratings;  8 r. 
The  drift  brackets;  82,  The  pifs  dale  ;  83,  The  cap¬ 
ftan  pall.  ,  . 

N,  Abaft  the  mainmaft— 84,  The  gangway  off  the 
quarterdeck  ;  85*  The  bulkhead  of  the  coach  ;  86,  1  ho 
ftaircafe  down  to  the  middle  gun-deck  ;  87,  The  beams 
of  the  upper  deck  ;  88,  The  gratings  about  the  main¬ 
maft  ;  89,  The  coach  or  council-chamber ;  90,  The 
ftaircafe  up  to  the  quarterdeck. 

O,  The  quarterdeck — 91,  The  beams;  92,  The  car¬ 
lings;  93,  The  partners  of  the  mizenmaft  ;  94,  The 
gangway  up  to  the  poop;  95)  ^-^e  bulkhead  of  the 
cuddy. 

P,  The  poop — 96,  The  trumpeter’s  cabin;  97,  The 
taffarel. 

C),  The  captain’s  cabin. 

R,  The  cuddy,  ufually  divided  for  the  mafter  and  fe- 
cretary’s  officers. 

S,  The  ftate-room,  out  of  which  is  made  the  bed¬ 
chamber  and  other  conveniences  for  the  commander  in 
chief;  98,  The  entrance  into  the  gallery;  99,  The 
bulkhead  of  the  great  cabin  ;  1 00,  The  ftem  lights  and 
after  galleries. 

T,  The  ward-room,  allotted  for  the  lieutenants  and 

H  h  2  marine 
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marine  officers:  ior,  The  lower  gallery; 
fteerage  and  bulkhead  of  the  wardroom  ;  103,  The 
vhipftaff,  commanding  the  tiller;  104,  The  after  flair- 
cafe  leading  down  to  the  lower  gun-deck. 

V,  Several  officers  cabins  abaft  the  mainmaft,  where 
the  foldiers  generally  keep  guard. 

V.  ,  I  he  gun  room — -105,  The  tiller  commanding  the 
fpi  C1.  ’  I  he  rudder  ;  107,  The  ftern-poit  ;  jo8, 

The  tiller  trail fom  ;  109,  The  feveral  tranfoms,  viz.  1, 
3»  4j 1  5  ?  1  he  gun-room  ports,  or  fiern-chafe ; 

111,  1  ne  bread-room  lcuttle,  out  of  the  gun-room; 

1 1 2,  I  he  mam  capftan  ;  113?  The  pall  of  the  capflan  ; 
114,  The  partner  ;  1 15,  The  bulkhead  of  the  bread- 
room. 

X,  The  bread- room. 

y ,  ^  he  fleward’s  room,  where  all  provifions  are 
weighed  and  ferved  out. 

Z,  The  cockpit,  where  are  fubdivifions  for  the  purfer, 
the  furgeon,  and  his  mates. 

-A.A,  The  platform  or  orlop,  ivhere  proviflon  is  made 
for  the  wounded  in  the  time  of  fervice ;  116,  The  hold 
nbaft  the  main-mafl  ;  1 17,  The  ftep  of  the  mizen-maft  ; 
11  8,  The  kelfon,  or  falfe  keel ;  119,  The  dead  wood,  or 
xifing. 

Ships  of  war  are  fitted  out  either  at  the  expence  of 
the  flate  or  by  individuals.  Thofe  fitted  out  at  the  pub¬ 
lic  expence  are  called  King's Jhips ,  and  are  divided  into 
Jhips  of  the  line,  frig at es ,  JIoops ,  Sic,  For  an  account  of 
each  of  thefe,  fee  the  refpefiive  articles.  Ships  of  war 
fitted  out  by  individuals  are  called  privateers .  Sec  the 
Article  Privateer. 

Arm ed- Ship,  See  AliMEB-Ship, 

Bomb- Ship,  See  Bomb  Ve/fe/s. 

Doubic-Smp.  See  SHIP -Building, 

Fire- SHIP,  See  FlRE-Ship. 

Hofpital-SHIP,  a  vefTel  fitted  up  to  attend  on  a  fleet  of 
men  of  war,  and  receive  their  lick  or  wounded  ;  for 
which  purpofe  her  decks  fliould  be  high,  and  her  ports 
Efficiently  large.  Her  cables  ought  alfo  to  run  upon 
the  upper  deck,  to  the  end  that  the  beds  or  cradles  may 
be  more  commodioufly  placed  between  decks,  and  admit 
a  free  paffage  of  the  air  to  difperfe  that  which  is  offenfive 
Qr  corrupted. 

Merc hant-SllIP,  a  veflel  employed  in  commerce  to 
carry  commodities  of  various  forts  from  one  port  to 
another. 

.  largeft  merchant  fbips  are  thofe  employed  by  the 
different  companies  of  merchants  who  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  They  are  in  general  larger  than  our  40  gun 
{hips  ;  and  are  commonly  mounted  with  20  guns  on  their 
tipper-deck,  which  are  nine  pounders;  and  fix  on  their 
quarter-deck,  tvhich  are  fix  pounders. 

Begifl er~  S HIP,  See  REGISTER- Ship, 

Store- SHIP,  a  veflel  employed  to  carry  artillery  or  na¬ 
val  ftores  for  the  ufe  of  a  fleet,  fortrefs,  or  garrifon. 

Tranfport-Smp ,  is  generally  ufed  to  conduft  troops 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Befides  the  different  kinds  of  fhips  abovementioned, 
which  are  denominated  from  the  purpofe  for  which 
they  are  employed,  veflfels  have  alfo,  in  general,  been 
named  according  to  the  different  manner  of  rigging 
them.  It  -would  be  an  endlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time 
an  unneceffary  talk,  to  enumerate  all  the  different  kinds 
accclxxxi  0f  veffels  with  refpe&  to  their  rigging ;  and  there- 
fore  a  few  only  are  here  taken  notice  of.  Fig.  3. 
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102,  The  is  a  flnp  which  would  be  converted  into  a  bark  by  flrip- 

nincf  flip  vrrciA  r\ f  xl il.Il-  I.  _ 


Plate 


ping  the  inker,  mad  of  its  yards  and  the  fails  belong-  — vr-w 
ing  to  them.  If  each  mail,  its  correfponding  topniafl 
and  topgallant-mafl,  inffead  of  being  compoled  of  fe- 
parate  pieces  of  wood,  were  all  of  one  continued  piece, 
then  this  veflel  with  very  little  alteration  would  be  a 
po  lucre ,  Fig.  4.  repiefents  a  /now  ;  fig.  c.  a  b Hander  ; 

%.  6.  a  brig ;  fig.  7.  a  ketch ;  fig.  8."  a  fchooner  ;  PIate 
fig.  9.  a  foop;  fig.  10.  a  %cbec  ;  fig.  n.  a  galliot ;  fig. 

12.  digger  i  flg.  galley  under  fail  ;  fig.  14.  ditto  6* 
rowing. 

Ships  are  alfo  fometimes  named  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  their  conilru&ion.  Thus  we  fay,  a  cat- 
built  fliip,  Sic . 

To  Ship ,  is  either  ufed  a£Hvely,  as  to  embark  any 
perfon  or  put  any  thing  aboard  Ihip  :  or  pafiively,  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  thing  into  a  fliip ;  as,  “  we  flapped  a  heavy 
fea  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning.” 

To  Ship,  alfo  implies  to  fix  any  thing  in  its  place  ; 
as,  to  fliip  the  oars,  that  is,  to  put  them  in  their  row- 
locks ;  to  flvip  the  fvvivel  guns,  is  to  fix  them  in  their 
fockets  ;  to  fliip  the  handfpokes,  &c. 

Machine  for  drawing  Bolts  out  of  SHIPS,  an  inflru- 
ment  invented  by.  Mr  William  Hill  for  this  purpofe. 

His  account  of  which  is  as  follows  *.  ^ 

“  TTrfl,  The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  to  draw  the  kelfon  tiJislftbr 
and  dead  V’ood  bolts  out,  and  to  draw  the  knee  of  the  Society  for 
head  bolts — Secondly,  The  heads  of  the  kelfon  bolts the  Encou~ 
heretofore  were  all  obliged  to  be  driven  through  the  kel-  iaSefn^nt 
fon,  floor-timbers,  and  keel,  to  get  them  out ;  by  this  &c.  voi. 
means  the  kelfon  is  often  entirely  deftroyed,  and  the  large 
hole  the  head  makes  materially  wounds  the  floors;  and 
frequently,  w’hen  the  bolt  is  much  corroded,  it  fcarfs,  and 
the  bolt  comes  out  of  the  fide  of  the  keel. — Thirdly, 

The  dead-wood  bolts  that  are  driven  with  two  or  three 
drifts,  are  feldom  or  never  got  out,  by  which  means  the 
dead-wood  is  condemned,  when  fome  of  it  is  really  fer- 
viceable. — Fourthly,  In  drawing  the  knee  of  the  head- 
bolts,  fometimes  the  knee  ftarts  off,  and  cannot  be  got 
to  again,  but  furs  up,  and  with  this  machine  may  be 
drawn  in  ;  for  it  has  been  proved  to  have  more  power 
in  flar ting  a  bolt  than  the  maul.” 

In  fig.  1.  “  A,  A,  reprefent  two  ftrong  male  ferews,  pjate 
working  in  female  ferews  near  the  extremities  of  the  ccccJxxAi&. 
cheeks,  againft  plates  of  iron  E,  E.  C  C  is  the  bolt^S*1* 
to  be  drawn ;  which,  being  held  between  the  chaps  of 
the  machine  at  DD,  is,  by  turning  the  ferews  by  the 
lever  B,  forced  upwards  out  of  the  wood  or  plank  of 
the  fliip.  F,  F,  are  two  dogs,  with  hooks  at  their  low¬ 
er  extremities  ;  which,  being  driven  into  the  plank,  ferve 
to  fupport  the  machine  till  the  chaps  have  got  faff  hold 
of  the  bolt.  At  the  upper  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  rings 
pa  fling  through  holes  in  a  collar,  moveable  near  the 
heads  of  the  ferews.  Fig.  2.  is  a  view  of  the  upper  fidepu  3 
of  the  cheeks  when  joined  together  ;  a,  a,  the  holes  in  ** 
which  the  ferews  work  ;  b,  the  chaps  by  which  the  bolts 
are  drawn.  Fig.  3.  The  under  fide  of  the  cheek  :  a,  a,Y'l<T 
the  holes  in  which  the  ferews  work;  b,  the  chaps  by 
which  the  bolts  are  drawn,  and  where  the  teeth  that 
gripe  the  bolt  are  more  diffin&ly  fhown.  Fig.  4.  Oner 
of  the  cheeks  feparated  from  the  other,  the  letters  refer-  ^  * 
ring  as  in  fig.  2,  and  3. 

This  machine  was  tried  in  his  majefly’s  yard  at  Dept¬ 
ford,  and  was  found  of  the  greateft  utility. — “  Firff,  it 
drew  a  bolt  that  was  driven  down  fo  tight  as  only  to  go 

one 
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Ship.  one  inch  in  fix  teen  blows  with  a 

and  was  well  clenched  below  :  the  bolt  drew  the  ring  a 
confidevable  way  into  the  wood,  and  wire  drew  itfelf 
through,  and  left  the  ring  behind.  Secondly,  it  drew  a 
bolt  out  of  the  Venus’s  dead  wood  that  could  not  be  got 
out  by  the  maul.  That  part  of  it  which  went  through 
the  keel  was  bent  clofe  up  to  the  lower  part  of  the  dead- 
wood,  and  the  machine  drew  the  bolt  ftraight,  and 
drew  it  out  with  eafe.  It  alfo  drew  a  kelfon  bolt  out  of 
the  Stanley  Weft  Indiaman,  in  Meffrs  Well’s  yard, 
Deptford  *,  which  being  a  bolt  of  two  drifts,  could  not  be 
driven  out. 

Management  of  S HIPS  at  Jingle  anchor ,  is  the  method 
of  taking  care  of  a  fliip  while  riding  at  fingle  anchor  in 
a  tide-way,  by  preventing  her  from  fouling  her  anchor, 
&c.  The  following  rules  for  this  purpofe,  with  which 
*  Taylor's  we  have  been  favoured  by  Henry  Taylor  *  of  North 
biJtru&ions§ hields,  will  be  found  of  the  utmoft  confequence. 

Riding  in  a  tide-way,  with  a  frefh-of-wind,  the  fliip 
ftiould  have  what  is  called  a  fljort  or  windward  fervice , 
fay  45  or  50  fathoms  of  cable,  and  always  fheered  to 
windward  (a),  not  always  with  the  helm  hard  down, 
but  more  or  lefs  fo  according  to  the  ftrength  or  weak- 
nefs  of  the  tide.  It  is  a  known  fad,  that  many  fhips 
ftieer  their  anchors  home,  drive  on  board  of  other  (hips, 
and  on  the  fands  near  which  they  rode,  before  it  has 
been  difcovered  that  the  anchor  had  been  moved  from 
the  place  where  it  was  let  go. 

When  the  wind  is  crofs,  or  nearly  crofs,  off  fliore,  or 
in  the  oppolite  direction,  fhips  will  alwTays  back.  This 
is  done  by  the  mizen-topfail,  aftifted,  if  needful,  by  the 
mizen  ftayfail ;  fuch  as  have  no  mizen  topfail  commonly 
ufe  the  main- topfail,  or  if  it  blows  frefli,  a*  topgallant-fail, 
or  any  fuch  fail  at  the  gaff. 

In  backing,  a  fliip  ftiould  always  wind  with  a  taught 
cable,  that  it  may  be  certain  the  anchor  is  drawn  round. 
In  cafe  there  is  not  a  fufHciency  of  wind  for  that  purpofe, 
the  ftiip  ftiould  be  hove  apeak. 

Riding  with  the  ivind  afore  the  beam,  the  yards  ftiould 
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to  be  °U^ht  be  braced  forward  j  if  abaft  the  beam,  they  are  to  be 
braced.  braced  all  aback. 

3  If  the  wind  is  fo  far  aft  that  the  ftiip  will  not  back 

Riding  (which  ftiould  not  be  attempted  if,  when  the  tide  eafes, 

tideln  dan  ^  forges  ahead,  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee 
ger  of 


breaking 
her  ftieer. 


'  quarter),  fhe  muft  be  fet  ahead  :  if  the  wind  is  far  aft, 
and  blows  frefti,  the  utmoft  care  and  attention  is  necef- 
fary,  as  ftiips  riding  in  this  fttuation  often  break  their 
ftieer,  and  come  to  wrindward  of  their  anchors  again. 
It  ftiould  - be  obferved,  that  when  the  ftiip  lies  in  this 
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double  headed  maul,  tickliih  fttuation,  the  after-yards  muft  be  braced  for- 
ward,  and  the  fore -yards  the  contrary  way  ;  fhe  will  lay  ' 
fafe,  as  the  buoy  can  be  kept  on  the  lee  quarter,  or  fup- 
pofe  the  helm  is  aport,  as  long  as  the  buoy  is  on  the 
larboard  quarter.  With  the  helm  thus,  and  the  wind 
right  aft,  or  nearly  fo,  the  ftarboard  main  and  foie  bra¬ 
cts  ftiould  be  hauled  in.  This  fuppofes  the  main  braces 
to  lead  forward.  ^  . 

When  the  ftiip  begins  to  tend  to  leeward,  and  the  Tending  to 
buoy  comes  on  the  weather- quarter,  the  firft  thing  to  IefwarcI 
be  done  is  to  brace  about  the  fore-yard  *,  and  when  the  (hip  muft* 
wind  comes  near  the  beam,  fet  the  fore-ftayfail,  and  be  fet  a- 
keep  it  Handing  until  it  ftiakes  ;  then  brace  all  the  head, 
yards  ft  a  p  forward,  efpecially  if  it  is  likely  to  blow 
ftrong. 

If  layi.ig  in  the  aforefaid  pofition,  and  flie  breaks  herHow^o 
ftieer,  brace  about  the  main-yard  immediately  ;  if  fne  manage 
recovers  and  brings  the  buoy  on  the  lee  or  larboard  quar-  when  lhe 
ter,  let  the  main-yard  be  again  braced  about j  but  if  flic  {|lip ^reaks  ’ 
come  to  a  ftieer  the  other  way,  by  bringing  the  buoy  CF  ieeF* 
on  the  other  quarter,  change  the  helm  and  brace  the 
fore-yard  to.  $ 

Riding  leeward  tide  with  more  cable  than  the  wind-  When  a 
ward  fervice,  and  expe&ing  the  (hip  will  go  to  wind- long  fer/' 
ward  of  her  anchor,  begin  as  foon  as  the  tide  eafes  to  and  the Ut* 
fhorten  iu  the  cable.  This  is  often  hard  work  ;  but  it  fliip  is  like- 
is  neceffary  to  be  done,  otherwife  the  anchor  may  be  ly  t0  g°  to 
fouled  by  the  great  length  of  cable  the  fliip  has  to  draw  w*n<3ward* 
round  5  but  even  if  that  could  be  done,  the  cable  would 
be  damaged  againft  the  bows  or  cut-water.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  when  a  ftiip  rides  windward  tide  the  ‘ 
cable  ftiould  be  cackled  from  the  (hort  fervice  towards 
the  anchor,  as  far  as  will  prevent  the  bare  part  touching 
the  fliip. 

When  the  ftiip  tends  to  windward  and  muft  be  fet  a* 
head,  hoift  the  fore-ftayfail  as  foon  as  it  will  Hand,  and 
when  the  buoy  comes  on  the  lee  quarter,  haul  down  the 
fore-ftayfail,  brace  to  the  fore-yard,  and  put  the  helm 
a-lee  \  for  till  then  the  helm  muft  be  kept  a-weather  and 
the  yards  full.  y 

When  the  {hip  rides  leeward  tide,  -and  the  wind  in- How  to 
creafes,  care  ftiould  betaken  to  give  her  more  cable  manaSe  in 
in  time,  otherwife  the  anchor’  may  ftart,  and  probably  a  ftomw 
it  will  be  troublefome  to  get  her  brought  up  again  ; 
and  this  care  is  the  more  neceffary  when  the  fliip  rides 
in  the  haufe  of  another  fliip.  Previous  to  giving  a  long 
fervice  it  is  ufual  to  take  a  weather-bit,  that  is,  a  turn 
of  the  cable  over  the  windlafs  end,  fo  that  in  veering 
away  the  fliip  will  be  under  command.  The  fervice 

ought 


(a)  It  has  been  thought  by  fome  theorifts,  that  fhips  fliould  be  fheered  to  leeward  of  their  anchors  5  but  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  common  pra&ice  of  the  beft  informed  feamen  are  againft  that  opinion  :  for  it  is  found,  that  when  a 
ftiip  rides  leeward  tide  and  fheered  to  windward,  with  the  wand  two  or  three  points  upon  the  bow,  and  blowing  hard 
m  the  interyal  between  the  fqualls,  the  ftieer  will  draw  her  towards  the  wind’s  eye  ;  fo  that  when  the  next  fquall  j 
comes,  before  fhe  be  preffed  aftream  of  her  anchor,  it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  lull  again,  and  the '  fpring  which 
the  cable  got  bynhe  ftieer  will  greatly  eafe  it  during  the  fquall. 

Every  feaman  knows  that  no  ftiip  without  a  rudder,  or  the  helm  left  loofe,  will  wear  ;  they  always  in  fuch  fixa¬ 
tions  fly  to  :  this  proves  that  the  wind  prefling  upon  the  quarter  and  the  helm  alee,  a  fhip  will  be  lefs  liable  to  break  - 
her  ftieer  than  when  the  helm  is  a-weather.  Redder,  if  the  helm  is  a-lee  when  fhe  breaks  her  ftieer,  it  will  be  a- 
wrea tlier  when  the  wind  comes  on  the  other  quarter,  as  it  ought  to  be  until  flie  either  fwing  to  leeward,  or  bring 
the  buoy  on  the  other  quarter.  Nowt  if  the  fliip  breaks  her  ftieer  with  the  helm  a-weather,  it  throws  her  head  to 
the  wind  fo  fuddenly  as  fcarce  to  give  time  to  brace  the  yards  about,  and  very  probably  flie  will  fall  over  her  anchor  ? 
bdore  the  fore-ftayfail  can  be  got. up. 
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ought  to  be  greafed,  which  will  prevent  its  chafing  In 
the  haufe. 

If  the  gale  continues  to  increafe,  the  topmafts  (hould 
be  ftruck  in  time  \  but  the  fore  yard  (hould  feldom,  if 
ever,  be  lowered  down,  that  in  cafe  of  parting  the  fore¬ 
fail  may  be  ready  to  be  fet.  At  fuch  times  there  (hould 
be  more  on  deck  than  the  common  anchor- watch,  that 
no  accident  may  happen  from  inattention  or  falling  a- 
fieep. 

In  a  tide-way  a  fecond  anchor  fhould  never  be  let 
go  but  when  abfolutely  neceflary  ;  for  a  fhip  will  fome- 
times  ride  eafier  and  fafer,  efpecially  if  the  fea  runs  high, 
with  a  very  long  fcope  of  cable  and  one  anchor,  than  with 
lefs  length  and  two  cables j  however,  it  is  advifable,  as  a 
preventive,  when  (hips  have  not  room  to  drive,  and  the 
night  is  dark,  to  let  fall  a  fecond  anchor  under  foot,  with 
a  range  of  cable  along  the  deck.  If  this  is  not  thought 
neceflary  to  be  done,  the  deep- fea  lead  fhould  be  thrown 
overboard,  and  the  line  frequently  handled  by  the  watch, 
that  they  may  be  allured  fhe  rides  faft. 

If  at  any  time  the  anchor-watch,  prefuming  on  their 
own  knowledge,  fhould  wind  the  (hip,  or  fuffer  her  to 
break  her  Iheer  without  calling  the  mate,  he  fhould  im¬ 
mediately,  or  the  very  firft  opportunity,  oblige  the  crew 
to  heave  the  anchor  in  fight }  which  will  prevent  the 
commiflion  of  the  like  fault  again  *,  for  befides  the  fhare 
of  trouble  the  watch  will  have,  the  reft  of  the  crew  will 
blame  them  for  negledling  their  duty. 

Prudent  mates  feldom  lie  a  week  in  a  road-ftead 
without  heaving  their  anchor  in  fight ;  even  though  they 
have  not  the  leafl  (ufpicion  of  its  being  foul.  There 
are  other  reafons  why  the  anchor  fhould  be  looked  at  ^ 
femetimes  the  cable  receives  damage  by  fweeping  wrecks 
or  anchors  that  have  been  loft,  or  from  rocks  or  ftones ; 
and  it  is  often  neceflary  to  trip  the  anchor,  in  order  to 
take  a  clearer  birth,  which  fhould  be  done  as  often  as 
any  (hip  brings  up  too  near. 

Method  for  the  fafe  removal  of  fuch  SHIPS  as  have 
keen  driven  on  f. -ore,  For  this  purpofe  empty  cafks  are 
ufually  employed  to  float  off  the  veffel,  efpecially  if  fhe 
is  fmall,  and  at  the  fame  time  near  the  port  to  which  it 
is  propofed  to  conduft  her.  In  other  cafes,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  adopted  by  Mr  Barnard  *  will  an  fiver. 

“  On  January  1.  1779  (fays  Mr  Barnard),  in  a  mod 
dreadful  ftorm,  the  York  Eaft  Indiaman,  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  tons,  homeward  bound,  with  a  pepper  cargo,  part¬ 
ed  her  cables  in  Margate  roads,  and  was  driven  on  (hore, 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  head  and  thirty  feet  of 
the  fide  of  Margate  pier,  then  drawing  twenty-two  feet 
fix  inches  water,  the  flew  of  a  good  fpring  tide  being 
only  fourteen  feet  at  that  place. 

<c  On  the  third  of  the  fame  month  I  went  down,  as  a 
fhip-builder,  to  affift,  as  much  as  lay  in  my  power,  my 
worthy  friend  Sir  Richard  Hotham,  to  whom  the  fhip 
belonged.  I  found  her  perfe&ly  upright,  and  her  (here 
(or  fide  appearance)  the  fame  as  when  firft  built,  but 
funk  to  the  twelve  feet  water-mark  fore  and  aft  in  a  bed 
of  chalk  mixed  with  a  ftiff  blue  clay,  exactly  the  fhape 
of  her  body  below  that  draft  of  water  5  and  from  the 
rudder  being  torn  from  her  as  fhe  ftruck  coming  on 
(hore,  and  the  violent  agitation  of  the  fea  after  her  be¬ 
ing  there,  her  ftern  was  fo  greatly  injured  as  to  admit 
free  accefs  thereto,  which  filled  her  for  four  days  equal 
to  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Having  fully  informed  myfelf 
of  her  fituation  and  the  flow  of  fpring-tides,  and  being 
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clearly  of  opinion  (lie  might  be  again  got  off,  I  recom- 
mended,  as  the  firft  neceflary  ftep,  the  immediate  dit- 
charge  of  the  cargo  5  and,  in  the  progrefs  of  that  bu(i- 
nefs,  I  found  the  tide  always  flowed  to  the  fame  height 
on  the  fhip  }  and  when  the  cargo  was  half  difeharged, 
and  I  knew  the  remaining  part  ihould  not  make  her 
draw  more  than  eighteen  feet  water,  and  while  I  was 
obferving  the  water  at  twenty-two  feet  fix  inches  by  the 
(hip’s  marks,  (he  inftanlly  lifted  to  feventeen  feet  eight 
inches ;  the  rvater  and  air  being  before  excluded  by  her 
preflure  on  the  clay,  and  the  atmofphere  a&ing  upon 
her  upper  part  equal  to  fix  hundred  tons,  which  is  the 
weight  of  Water  difplaced  at  the  difference  of  thefe  two 
drafts  of  water. 

“  The  moment  the  fhip  lifted,  I  difeovered  fine  had 
received  more  damage  than  was  at  firft  apprehended,  her 
leaks  being  fuch  as  filled  her  from  four  to  eighteen  feet 
water  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  nothing  effectual  was 
to  be  expelled  from  pumping,  feveral  fcuttles  or  holes 
in  the  (hip’s  fide  were  made,  and  valves  fixed  thereto, 
to  draw  off  the  water  at  the  lowed:  ebb  of  the  tide,  to 
facilitate  the  difeharge  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  c?v * 
go  5  and,  after  many  attempts,  I  lucceeded  in  an  exter¬ 
nal  application  of  fheep-fkins  fewed  on  a  (ail  and  thruft 
under  the  bottom,  to  flop  the  body  of  water  from  ru(h- 
ing  fo  furioufly  into  the  (hip.  This  bufinefs  effedled, 
moderate  pumping  enabled  us  to  keep  the  (hip  to  about 
fix  feet  rvater  at  low  water,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  we 
could  bring  the  fhip  fo  light  as  (when  the  cargo  (hould 
be  all  difeharged)  to  be  eafily  removed  into  deeper  water* 
But  as  the  external  application  might  be  difturbed  by 
fo  doing,  or  totally  removed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
fhip,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  provide  fome  per¬ 
manent  fecuritv  for  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  to  na¬ 
vigate  her  to  the  river  Thames.  1  then  recommended 
as  the  cheapeft,  quickeft,  and  mod  effe&ual  plan,  to  lay 
a  deck  in  the  hold,  as  low  as  the  water  could  be  pump¬ 
ed  to,  framed  fo  folidly  and  fecurely,  and  caulked  fo 
tight,  as  to  ft  vim  the  (hip  independent  of  her  own  leaky 
bottom. 

“  Beams  of  fir-timber  twelve  inches  fquare  were  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  hold  under  every  lower- deck  beam  in  the 
fhip,  as  lotv  as  the  water  would  permit ;  thefe  were  in 
two  pieces,  for  the  conveniency  of  getting  them  down, 
and  alfo  for  the  better  fixing  them  of  an  exa£I  length, 
and  well  bolted  together  when  in  their  places.  Over 
thefe  were  laid  long  Dantzic  deals  of  two  inches  and 
a  half  thick,  well  nailed  and  caulked.  Againft  the 
(hip’s  fides,  all  fore  and  aft,  was  well  nailed  a  piece  of 
fir  twelve  inches  broad  and  fix  inches  thick  on  the  low¬ 
er  and  three  inches  on  the  upper  edge,  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  rifing  at  the  fide.  Over  the  deck,  at  every 
beam,  was  laid  a  crofs  piece  of  fir  timber  fix  inches  deep 
and  twelve  inches  broad,  reaching  from  the  pillar  of 
the  hold  to  the  (Trip’s  fide,  on  which  the  (hores  were  to 
be  placed  to  refift  the  preflure  of  the  water  beneath. 
On  each  of  thefe,  and  againft  the  lower-deck  beam,  at 
equal  diftances  from  the  fide  and  middle  of  the  (hip,  was 
placed  an  upright  (hore,  fix  inches  by  twelve,  the  lower 
end  let  tw’o  inches  into  the  crofs  piece.  From  the  foot 
of  this  (1) ore  to  the  (hip’s  fide,  under  the- end  of  every 
lower  deck  beam,  was  placed  a  diagonal  fhore  fix  inch¬ 
es  by  twrelve,  to  eafe  the  (hip’s  deck  of  part  of  the  Aram 
by  throwing  it  on  the  fide.  An  upright  (here  of  three 
inches  by  twelve  was  placed  from  the  end  of  every  crcfs 
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Ship.  piece  to  the  lower  deck  beams  at  the  fide,  and  one  of 
v~ three  inches  by  twelve  on  the  midlhip  end  of  every  crofs 
piece  to  the  lower  deck  beam,  and  jailed  to  the  pillars 
in  the  hold.  Two  firm  tight  bulkheads  or  partitions 
were  made  as  near  the  extremes  of  the  fhip  as  poffible. 
The  ceiling  or  infide  plank  of  the  fhip  was  very  fecurely 


caulked  up  to  the  lower  deck,  and  the  whole  formed  a  Ship, 
complete  (hip  with  a  flat  bottom  within  fide,  to  fwim  the  'T-“ 
outfide  leaky  one  3  and  that  bottom  being  depreffed  fix 
feet  below  the  external  water,  refilled  the  fliip’s  weight 
above  it  equal  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  tons,  and 
fafely  conveyed  her  to  the  dry-dock  at  Deptford.” 
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Definition. 

2 

Iliitory. 


SHIP-BUILDING,  or  Naval  Architecture, 
is  the  art  of  conftrucling  a  lhip  fo  as  to  an  fiver  a 
particular  purpofe  either  of  war  or  merchandife. 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
fhips,  is,  like  all  other  things  of  equal  antiquity,  un¬ 
certain. 

A  very  finall  portion  of  art  or  contrivance  was  feen 
in  the  firft  Ihips  :  they  were  neither  llrong  nor  durable  3 
but  confifted  only  of  a  few  planks  laid  together,  with¬ 
out  beauty  or  ornament,  and  juft  fo  compared  as  to 
keep  out  the  water.  Ih  fome  places  they  were  only  the 
hulks  or  flocks  of  trees  hollowed,  and  then  confifted 
only  of  one  piece  of  timber.  Nor  was  wood  alone  ap¬ 
plied  to  this  ufe  3  but  any  other  buoyant  materials,  as 
the  Egyptian  reed  papyrus  3  or  leather,  of  which  the 
primitive  Hips  were  frequently  compofed  3  the  bottom 
and  Tides  being  extended  on  a  frame  of  thin  battens  or 
fcantlings,  of  flexible  wood,  or  begirt  'with  wickers, 
fuch  as  wTe  have  frequently  beheld  amongft  the  Ameri¬ 
can  lavages.  In  this  manner  they  were  often  navigated 
upon  the  livers  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  and  Sabaean  Arabia, 
even  in  latter  times.  But  in  the  firft  of  them,  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  thing  but  leather  or  hides  fewed  to¬ 
gether.  In  a  veffel  of  this  kind,  Dardanus  fecured  his 
retreat  to  the  country  afterwards  called  Troas ,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  terrible  deluge  to  forfake  his  former 
habitation  of  Samothrace.  According  to  Virgil,  Cha¬ 
ron’s  infernal  boat  was  of  the  fame  compofition. 

But  as  the  other  arts  extended  their  influence,  naval 
nrchite&ure  likewife  began  to  emerge  from  the  gloom 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  3  and  as  the  (hips  of  thofe 
ages  were  increafed  in  bulk,  and  better  proportioned 
for  commerce,  the  appearance  of  the  floating  citadels 
of  unufual  form,  full  of  living  men,  flying  with  feeming- 
ly  expanded  wings  over  the  furface  of  the  untravelled 
ocean,  ftruck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and  afto- 
nifhment  :  and  hence,  as  we  are  told  by  Ariftophanes, 
arofe  the  fable  of  Perfeus  flying  to  the  Gorgons,  who 
was  actually  carried  thither  in  a  ftiip  !  Hence,  in  all 
probability,  the  famous  ftory  of  Triptolemus  riding  on 
a  winged  dragon  is  deduced,  only  becaufe  he  failed  from 
Athens,  in  the  time  of  great  dearth,  to  a  more  plentiful 
country,  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  his  people.  The 
fiction  of  the  flying  horfe  Pegafus  may  be  joined  with 
thefe,  who,  as  feveial  mythologifts  report,  was  nothing 
but  a  fhip  with  fails,  and  thence  faid  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Neptune  the  fovereign  of  the  fea  3  nor  does  there  ap¬ 
pear  any  other  foundation  for  the  ftories  of  griffins,  or 
of  (hips  transformed  into  birds  and  fifties,  which  we  fo 
often  meet  with  in  the  ancient  poets.  So  acceptable  to 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world  were  inventions  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  that  whoever  made  any  improvements  in  naviga¬ 
tion  or  naval  archite&ure,  building  new  fhips  better  fit¬ 


ted  for  ftrength  or  fwiftriefs  than  thofe  ufed  before,  or  Hi  ftory.  ^ 
rendered  the  old  more  commodious  by  additional  contri-  — ""“V”* 
vances,  or  difcove red  Countries  unknown  to  former  tra¬ 
vellers,  were  thought  worthy  of  the  greateft  honours, 
and  often  affociated  into  the  number  of  their  deified  he¬ 
roes.  Hence  we  have  in  aflronomy  the  figns  of  Arie3 
and  Taurus,  which  were  no  other  than  two  fhips  :  the 
former  tranfported  Phryxus  from  Greece  to  Colchos, 
and  the  latter  Europa  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  Ar¬ 
go,  Pegafus,  and  Perfeus,  were  likewife  new  fhips  of  a 
different  fort  from  the  former,  which  being  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  barbarous  and  uninftrudted  people  of  thofe 
times,  were  tramlated  amongft  the  flars,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  their  inventors,  and  metamorphofed  into 
conftellations  by  the  poets  of  their  own  and  of  fucceed- 
ing  ages. 

The  chief  parts,  of  which  {hips  anciently  confifted, 
were  three,  viz.  the  belly,  the  prow,  and  the  fterti :  thefe 
were  again  compofed  of  other  fmaller  parts,  which  fliall 
be  briefly  deferibed  in  their  order^  In  the  defeription, 

■we  chiefly  follow  Scheffer,  who  has  fo  copioufly  treated 
this  fubjeft,  and  with  fuch  induftry  and  learning  col¬ 
lected  whatever  is  necelfary  to  illuftrate  it,  that  very 
little  room  is  left  for  enlargement  by  thofe  who  incline 
to  purfue  this  inveftigation. 

I.  In  the  belly,  or  middle  part  of  the  fhip,  there  was 
T£d?n£,  carina ,  or  the  64  keel,”  which  was  compofed  of 
wood  :  it  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftiip,  being 
deligned  to  cut  and  glide  through  the  waves,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  not  broad,  but  narrow  and  fharp  3  whence  it 
may  be  perceived  that  not  all  fhips,  but  only  the  f. tsucgxtif- 
which  fhips  of  war  were  called,  whofe  bellies  were 
ftraight,  and  of  a  fmall  circumference,  were  provided 
with  keels,  the  reft  having  ufually  flat  bottoms.  Around 
the  outfide  of  the  keel  were  fixed  pieces  of  wood,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  damaged  when  the  ftiip  was  firft 
launched  into  the  water,  or  afterwards  ftruck  on  any 
rocks  3  thefe  were  called  tevrpstrcc,  in  Latin  ennei . 

Next  to  the  keel  was  (petted  the  “  pump  well,  or 
well-room,”  within  which  was  contained  the  xvrXtov,  or 
“  pump,”  through  which  water  was  conveyed  out  of 
the  ftiip. 

After  this,  there  was  or  the  “  fecond 

keel,”  fomewhut  refembiing  what  is  now  called  kef- 
fon  3  it  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called  ascZiov, 

XccXKwe  fcXeiTsx-oSw  3  by  fome  it  is  falfely  fuppofed  to  b6 
the  fame  with  QctXKig. 

Above  the  pump  was  an  hollow  place,  called  by  He¬ 
rodotus  koiXyi  t 7i  vyjg,  by  Pollux  Korog  and  bccaufe 

large  and  capacious,  after  the  form  of  a  belly  3  by  the 
Latins  teftiido .  This  was  formed  by  crooked  ribs,  with 
which  it  was  furrotmded,  which  were  pieces  of  wood 
rifing  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called  by  Hefycimte 

A  repui 
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nptts,  and  by  others  iyxciXu»f  the  belly  of  the  flap  being 
contained  within  them  :  in  Latin,  cojlce  ;  and  in  Eng- 
lift,  timber's.  Upon  thefe  were  placed  certain  planks, 
which  Ariftophanes  calls  tmgwuaf,  or  «mgAw)«. 

.The  latera ,  or  “  fides”  of  the  lhip,  encom- 

paffed  all  the  former  parts  on  both  hands  5  thefe  were 
compofed  of  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  ftern, 
and  called  and  £vfuccp,ttret,  becaufe  by  them  the 

whole  fabric  was  begirt  or  furrounded. 

In  both  thefe  fides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  call¬ 
ed  tgi%6i  and  in  Latin  fort  and  tranjlra,  placed 

above  one  another ;  the  loweft  was  called  BetXocpos,  and 
thofe  that  laboured  therein  SccXccpioi  ;  the  middle,  £oXcc, 
and  the  men  fyxtot ;  the  uppermoft  B-gccvoi,  whence  the 
rowers  were  termed  B-g witch.  In  thefe  apartments  were 
fpaces  through  which  the  rowers  put  their  oars  :  thefe 
were  fometimes  one  continued  vacuity  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  called  jj|,  but  more  ufually  diftindt  holes, 
each  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  {ingle  oar  ;  thefe 
were  ftyled  TfvjfutJx,  as  alfo  &<pdctX{*oi,  becaufe 

not  unlike  theeyes  of  living  creatures.  All  of  them  were 
by  a  more  general  name  termed  lyxoanu, ,  from  containing 
the  oars  ;  but  iyxwxn  feems  to  have  been  another  thing, 
dignifying  the  fpaces  between  the  banks  of  oars  on  each 
fide,  where  the  paffengers  appear  to  have  been  placed. 
On  the  top  of  all  there  was  a  paffage  or  place  to  walk, 
called  rectos,  and  *rcc£etfyxvofy  as  joining  to  the 
or  uppermoft  bank  of  oars. 

2.  I7g«g«,  the  “  prow,  or  fore- deck,”  whence  it  is 
fometimes  called  |iesT<w;rav,^knd  commonly  diftinguifhed 
by  other  metaphorical  titles  taken  from  human  faces. 
In  fome  ftips  there  is  mention  of  two  prows,  as  alfo 
two  fterns  ;  fuch  as  Danaus’s  fhip  adorned  by  Minerva 
when  he  fled  from  Egypt.  It  was  ufual  to  beautify 
the  prow  with  gold  and  various  forts  of  paint  and  co¬ 
lours  ;  in  the  primitive  times  red  was  moft  in  ufe  ] 
whence  Homer’s  ftips  were  generally  dignified  with 
the  titles  of  fuAiwaggoj,  and  <p6twco7nt£fioi9  or  “  red  fa¬ 
ced  the  blue,  likewife,  or  fky-colour,  was  frequently 
made  ufe  of,  as  bearing  a  ftrift  refemblance  to  the  colour 
of  the  fea  \  whence  we  And  ftips  called  by  Homer 
xvaiwrgAigfli,  by  Ariftophanes  xvetvipficXGi.  Several  other 
colours  wTere  alfo  made  ufe  of  $  nor  were  they  barely 
vamifted  over  with  them,  but  very  often  annealed  by 
wax  melted  in  the  fire,  fo  that  neither  the  fun,  winds, 
nor  water,  were  able  to  deface  them.  The  art  of  doing 
this  was  called  from  the  wax  x^y^etgua,  from  the  fire 
efxetvrtxt),  which  is  deferibed  by  Vitruvius,  and  mention¬ 
ed  in  Ovid. 

■  ■  Pifta  coloribus  ujlis 

Caruleam  matrem  concava  puppis  habet . 

The  painted  (hip  with  melted  wax  anneal’d 

Had  Tethys  for  its  deity - . - 

In  thefe  colours  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &.c.  were  ufually  drawn,  which  were  likewife 
-often  added  as  ornaments  to  other  parts  of  the  (hips,  as 
plainly  appears  from  the  ancient  monuments  prefen  ted 
to  the  wTorld  by  Bayfius. 

The  Tides  of  the  prow  were  termed  yrlt^ec,  or  “wings,” 
and  Trccyccj  according  to  Scheffer,  or  rather  7fec^ueci j  for 
fince  the  prow  is  commonly  compared  to  a  human  face, 
it  will  naturally  follow  that  the  Tides  ftould  be  called 
^cheeks.  TheTe  are  now  called  bows  by  our  mariners. 
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3.  n^vpvn,  “  the  hind-deck  or  poop,”  fometimes  cal-  Hitnny, 
led  the  “  tail,”  becaufe  the  hindmoft  part  of  the  ' 'v*— 

ftiip  j  it  was  of  a  figure  more  inclining  to  round  than 
the  prow,  the  extremity  of  which  was  fharp,  that  it 
might  cut  the  waters  *,  it  was  alfo  built  higher  than  the 
prow,  and  was  the  place  where  the  pilot  fat  to  fleer  5 
the  outer-bending  part  of  it  was  called  ixiruur,  anfwer- 
ing  to  our  term  quarter. 

They  had  various  ornaments  of  fculpture  on  the 
prowr  5  as  helmets,  animals,  triumphal  wreaths,  Sic. — 

The  ftern  was  more  particularly  adorned  with  wings, 
ftields,  &c.  Sometimes  a  little  maft  was  erected  where¬ 
on  to  hang  ribbands  of  divers  colours,  which  ferved  irt- 
ftead  of  a  flag  to  diftinguift  the  ftip  ]  and  a  weather¬ 
cock,  to  fignify  the  part  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 

On  the  extremity  of  the  prow  was  placed  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  called  the  **7 v%t$9  from  its  bending  ;  and 
fometimes  6<p6aXp.o;9  the  “  eye”  of  the  ftip,  becaufe  fix¬ 
ed  in  the  fore-deck  5  on  this  wras  inferibed  the  name  of 
the  ftip,  which  was  ufually  taken  from  the  figure  paint¬ 
ed.  on  the  flag.  Hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of 
ftips  called  Pegajiy  Scylla ,  bulls,  rams ,  tigers ,  Sic. 
which  the  poets  took  the  liberty  to  represent  as  living 
creatures  that  tranfported  their  riders  from  one  country 
to  another. 

.The  whole  fabric  being  completed,  it  was  fortified 
with  pitch,  and  fometimes  a  mixture  of  rofin,  to  fecure 
the  wood  from  the  waters  j  whence  it  comes  that  Ho¬ 
mer’s  ftips  are  everywhere  mentioned  with  the  epithet 
of  fMXctiveti,  or  “  black.”  Pitch  was  firft  ufed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Phaeacia,  fince  called  Corfica ]  fome¬ 
times  wax  was  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  \  whence 
Ovid, 

Car u lea  ceratas  aceipit  unda  rates . 

The  a2ure  waves  receive  the  waxed  ftips. 

After  all,  the  ftip  being  bedecked  with  garlands  and 
flowers,  the  mariners  alfo  adorned  with  crowns,  fhe  was 
launched  into  the  fea  with  loud  acclamations  and  other 
expreflions  of  joy  ]  and  being  purified  by  a  prieft  with  a 
lighted  torch,  an  egg  and  brimflone,  or  after  fome 
other  manner,  was  confecrated  to  the  god  whofe  image 
fhe  bore. 

The  ftips  of  war  of  the  ancients  were  diflinguifted 
from  other  kinds  of  veffels  by  various  turrets  and  accef- 
fions  of  building,  fome  to  defend  their  owTn  foldiers,  and 
others  to  annoy  the  enemy ;  and  from  one  another,  in 
latter  ages,  by  feveral  degrees  or  ranks  of  oars,  the  moft 
ufual  number  of  which  was  four  or  five,  which  appear 
not  to  have  been  arranged,  as  fome  imagine,  on  the 
fame  level  in  different  parts  of  the  ftip  ;  nor  yet,  as 
others  have  fuppofed,  dirc&ly  above  one  another’s 
heads]  but  their  feats  being  placed  one  behind  another, 
afeended  gradually,  like  ftairs.  Ptolemy  Philopater, 
urged  by  a  vain-glorious  defirc  of  exceeding  all  the 
world  befides  in  naval  architedlure,  is  faid  to  have  far¬ 
ther  enlarged  the  number  of  banks  to  40  5  and  the  ftip 
being  otherwife  in  equal  proportion,  this  raifed  her  to 
fuch  an  enormous  bulk,  that  (lie  appeared  at  a  diftance 
like  a  floating  mountain  or  ifland  5  and,  upon  a  nearer 
viexv,  like  a  prodigious  caftle  on  the  ocean.  She  was 
280  cubits  long,  38  broad,  and  48  high  (each  cubit  be¬ 
ing  1  Englifh  foot  5^-  inches),  and  carried  400  rowers, 

400  Tailors,  and  3000  foldiers.  Another  which  tike 

fame 
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.^d°r7*  fame  prince  made  to  fail  on  the  Nile,  we  are  told,  was 
v  half  a  dadium  long.  Yet  thefe  were  nothing  in  compa- 
rifon  of  Hiero’s  fhip,  built  under  the  direction  of  Ar¬ 
chimedes  ;  on  the  dru<51ure  of  wdiich  Mofchion  wuote  a 
whole  volume.  There  was  wrood  enough  employed  in 
it  to  make  50  galleys  \  it  had  all  the  variety  of  apart¬ 
ments  cf  a  palace  \  fuch  as  banqueting-rooms,  galleries, 
gardens,  filh-ponds,  dables,  mills,  baths,  and  a  temple  to 
Venus.  The  floors  of  the  middle  apartment  Tvere  all 
inlaid,  and  reprefented  in  various  colours  the  dories  of 
Homer’s  Iliad.  The  ceilings,  window's,  and  all  other 
parts,  were  finifhed  with  wonderful  art,  and  embellifhed 
with  all  kinds  of  ornaments.  In  the  uppermoft  apart¬ 
ment  there  was  a  fpacious  gymnalium,  or  place  for  exer- 
cife,  and  water  wras  conveyed  to  the  garden  by  pipes, 
fome  of  hardened  clay,  and  others  of  lead.  The  floors 
of  the  temple  of  Venus  wrere  inlaid  with  agates  and 
other  precious  ftones  5  the  infide  lined  with  cyprefs 
"wood  \  the  window's  adorned  wfith  ivory  paintings  and 
fmall  datues.  There  wras  likewife  a  libraiy.  This  vef- 
fel  was  adorned  on  all  Tides  with  fine  paintings.  It  had 
20  benches  of  oars,  and  was  encompaffed  with  an  iron 
rampart,  eight  towers,  with  walls  and  bulwarks,  furnifli- 
ed  with  machines  of  war,  particularly  one  which  threw 
a  fione  of  300  pounds,  or  a  dart  12  cubits  long,  the 
fpace  of  half  a  mile,  with  many  other  particulars  related 
by  Athenseus.  Caligula  likewife  built  a  vefiel  adorned 
with  jewels  in  the  poop,  with  fails  of  many  colours,  and 
furnifhed  with  large  porticoes,  bagnios,  and  banquet¬ 
ing-rooms,  befides  rows  of  vines,  and  fruit-trees  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds.  But  thefe,  and  all  fiich  monfirous  fabrics, 
ferved  only  for  (how  and  oftentation,  being  rendered  by 
their  vafl  bulk  unwieldy  and  unfit  for  fervicc.  Athe- 
nc£us  informs  us,  the  common  names  they  were  known 
by,  were  Cyclades ,  or  JEtna ,  i.  e.  “  iflands,  or  moun¬ 
tains,”  to  which  they  feemed  nearly  equal  in  bignefs ; 
confiding,  as  fome  report,  of  as  many  materials  as 
would  have  compofed  50  triremes,  or  (hips  of  three 
banks. 

The  veflels  employed  by  the  northern  nations  appear 
to  have  been  Hill  more  imperfe£l  than  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
for  a  law  was  enabled  in  the  reign  of  the  em 
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peror  Honorius,  24th  September,  A.  D.  438,  infill¬ 
ing  capital  punifhment  on  any  who  fiiould  inftruft  the 
barbarians  in  the  art  of  fhip-building  5  a  proof  at  once 
of  the  great  eftimation  in  which  this  fcience  was  then 
held,  and  of  the  ignorance  of  the  barbarians  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it. 

The  fleet  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  when  he  weighed 
anchor  for  the  holy  war  from  Medina,  in  Sicily,  where 
he  had  palled  the  winter,  A.  D.  1 190-1,  is  laid  to  have 
confided  of  150  great  fliips  and  53  galleys,  befides 
barks,  tartans,  &c.  What  kinds  of  diips  thefe  were  is 
not  mentioned.  To  the  crufades,  however  pernicious  in 
other  refpe&s,  this  fcience  feems  to  owe  fome  improve¬ 
ments  ;  and  to  this  particular  one  we  are  indebted  for 
Richard’s  marine  code,  commonly  called  the  Laws  of 
Oleron ,  from  the  name  of  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coad  of 
France,  where  he  compofed  them,  and  which  mod  of 
the  nations  in  Europe  have  made  the  bafis  of  their  ma¬ 
ritime  regulations.  Thofe  diips,  if  they  merited  the 
name  of  diips,  were  probably  very  fmall,  as  we  find  that 
fo  long  after  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  anno  1304,  40 
men  were  deemed  fudicient  to  man  the  bed  and  larged 
veflels  in  England ;  and  that  Edward  the  Third,  anno 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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I335>  ordained  the  mayor  and  flieriffs  of  London  to 
“  take  up  all  diips  in  their  port,  and  all  other  ports  in 
the  kingdom,  of  the  burden  of  40  tons  and  upwards, 
and  to  furniih  the  fame  with  armed  men  and  other  ne- 
ceflaries  of  war,  againft  the  Scots  his  enemies,  confede¬ 
rated  with  certain  perfons  of  foreign  nations.”  Edward 
the  Third’s  fleet  before  Calais,  anno  1 347,  confided  of 
738  Englifli  fhips,  carrying  14,956  mariners,  being  ott 
an  average  but  20  men  to  each  thip  ;  15  fhips  and  459 
mariners,  from  Bayonne  in  Guienne,  being  30  men  to 
each  diip  ;  7  diips  and  1  84  men  from  Spain,  which  is 
26  men  to  each  fhip ;  one  from  Ireland,  carrying  2  $ 
men  5  14  from  Flanders,  with  133  men,  being  fcarcely 


10  men  to  each  fhip  :  and  one  from  Guelderland,  with 
24  mariners.  Fifteen  of  thefe  were  called  the  king’s 
own  fhips,  manned  with  419  mariners,  being  fomewhat 
under  17  to  each  diip. 

Hiilorians  reprefent  the  veflels  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
as  the  largefl  and  the  bed  about  this  time,  but  they 
were  foon  exceeded  in  fize  by  the  Spanifh  veflels  called 
carrichsy  fome  of  which  carried  cannon  ;  and  thefe  again 
were  exceeded  by  the  veflels  built  by  the  northern  peo¬ 
ple,  particularly  thofe  belonging  to  the  Hanfe-towns.— — 

In  the  14th  century,  the  Hanfeatics  were  the  fovereigns 
of  the  northern  Teas,  as  well  without  as  within  the  Bal¬ 
tic  ;  and  their  fhips  were  fo  large,  that  foreign  princes 
often  lured  them  in  their  wars.  According  to  Hak¬ 
luyt,  an  Englifli  fhip  from  Nevvcadle,  of  200  tons  bur¬ 
den,  was  feized  in  the  Baltic  by  thofe  of  Wifmar  and 
Rofiock,  anno  1394  ;  and  another  Englifh  vefiel  of  theFadcra, 
fame  burden  was  violently  feized  in  the  port  of  Lifl>on,voi* 
anno  1412.  V727* 

Soon  after  fhips  ef  a  much  larger  fize  were  con-  v°k  x'i. 
firudled.  It  is  mentioned  that  a  very  large  fhip  was^*2^* 
built,  anno  1449?  by  John  Taverner  of  Hull*  and  in  Fo.  vol.  xi-. 
the  year  1455,  King  Henry  IV.  at  the  requed  of P*  364- 
Charles  king  of  Sweden,  granted  a  licence  for  a  Swedidi 
Ihip  of  the  burden  of  a  thoufand  tons  or  under,  laden 
with  merchandize,  and  having  120  perfons  on  board,  to 
come  to  the  ports  of  England,  there  to  difpofe  of  their 
lading,  and  to  relade  back  with  Englidi  merchandize, 
paying  the  ufual  cuftoms.  The  infeription  on  the  torsb 
of  William  Canning,  an  eminent  merchant,  who  had 
been  five  times  mayor  of  Briftol,  in  Ratcliff-church  at 
Briftol,  anno  1474,  mentions  his  having  forfeited  the 
king’s  peace,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  300 
merks ;  in  lieu  of  which  fum,  King  Edward  IV.  took 
of  him  2470  tons  of  fhipping,  amongd  which  there 
was  one  fhip  of  900  tons  burden,  another  of  500  tons, 
and  one  of  400  tons,  the  red  being  fmaller. 

In  the  year  1506,  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland  built 
the  larged  fhip  which  had  hitherto  been  feen,  but  which 
w*as  lod  in  her  w'ay  to  France  in  the  year  1512,  owfing 
probably  to  a  defective  conftru&ion,  and  the  unfkilful- 

nefs  of  the  crew  in  managing  fo  large  a  fhip. _ About 

this  time  a  very  large  diip  was  likewife  built  in  France. 

I11  the  fleet  fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII.  anno  1 512,  there 
was  one  (hip,  the  Regent,  of  1000  tons  burden,  one  of 
500,  and  three  of  400  each.  A  fhip  dill  larger  than 
the  Regent  was  built  foon  after,  called  Henri  Grace 
Dicti !  In  the  year  1522  the  fir  ft  voyage  round  the 
globe  was  finifhed. 

The  Englifh  naval  hiflorians  think  that  fhips  carried 
cannon  on  their  upper  decks  only,  and  had  no  gun. 
ports  before  the  year  1545  :  and  it  is  certain  that  many 
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of  the  largeft  fhlps  in  former  times  were  fitted  out  from 
harbours,  where  (hips  of  a  moderate  fize  now  would 
not  have  water  enough  to  float  them.  In  1575  the 
whole  of  the  royal  navy  did  not  exceed  24  fliips,  and 
the  number  of  merchant-fhips  belonging  to  England 
amounted  to  no  more  than  135  veffels  above  100  tons, 
and  656  between  40  and  100  tons.  At  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  death,  anno  1603,  there  were  not  above  four 
merchant-fhips  in  England  of  400  tons  burden  each. — 
The  largeft  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  (hips  of  war  was  1000 
tons  burden,  carrying  but  340  men,  and  40  guns,  and 
the  fmalleft  600  tons,  carrying  150  men  and  30  guns. 
Smaller  veffels  were  occalionally  hired  by  her  from  pri¬ 
vate  owners. 

In  the  memorable  fea-fight  of  Lepanto  between  the 
Turks  and  Chriftians,  anno  1571,  no  veffels  were  em¬ 
ployed  but  galleys  3  and  it  would  appear  from  the  car- 
cafes  of  fome  of  them,  which  are  ftill  preferved  in  the 
arfenal  at  Venice,  that  even  thefe  were  not  fo  large  or 
fo  well  confirufted  as  thofe  of  our  times.  .  The  Invin¬ 
cible  Armada,  as  Spanilh  vanity  ftyled  it,  once  the 
terror  and  admiration  of  nations,  in  the  pompous  and 
exaggerated  defciiptions  of  which  the  Spanifh  authors 
of  thofe  times  dwelt  with  fo  much  apparent  pleafure, 
confided  of  130  fliips,  near  100  of  which  were  the 
ftatelieft  that  had  yet  been  feen  on  the  ocean.  The  lar¬ 
geft  of  thefe,  however,  would  be  no  more  than  a  third 
rate  veffel  in  our  navy,  and  they  were  fo  ill  conflriufted, 
that  they  would  neither  move  eafily,  fail  near  the  wind, 
nor  be  properly  worked  in  tempeftuous  weather.  The 
whole  of  the  naval  force  colleaed  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  oppofe  this  formidable  fleet,  including  hired  veffels, 
tenders,  ftore-fhips,  &c.  amounted  to  no  more  than 

Ship-building  began  now  to  make  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  Britain.  Both  war  and  trade  required  an  in- 
creafe  of  (hipping  3  fo  that,  in  the  year  1670,  the  an¬ 
nual  charge  of  the  navy  was  reported  to  be  50°jOC)ok  3 
and  in  1678  the  navy  confided  of  83  (hips,  of  which 
38  were  of  the  line.  At  this  time  the  exports  amount¬ 
ed  to  ten  millions  per  annum  3  and  the  balance  of  trade 
was  two  millions.  In  1689  there  were  173  fhips>  great 
and  (mail,  in  the  royal  navy,  and  it  has  been  conftant- 
ly  increafing  3  fo  that  in  1761  the  fhips  in  the  navy 
amounted  to  372,  of  wnich  129  were  of  the  line  3  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  179 5>  the  total  amount 
was  above  430. 

As  fliips  of  the  common  conftruflion  are  found  to 
be  very  defective  in  many  particulars,  various  methods 
have  therefore  from  time  to  time  been  propofed  to  re¬ 
move  fome  of  the  bad  qualities  they  poffeffed.  As  it 
would  be  an  endlefs  talk  to  enumerate  the  different  in¬ 
ventions  for  this  purpofe,  a  few  of  them  only  will  now 
be  mentioned. 

In  1663  Sir  William  Petty  conftru&ed  a  double  (hip, 
or  rather  a  fingle  (hip  with  a  double  bottom,  which  was 
found  to  fail  confiderably  defter  than  any  of  the  (hips 
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with  which  it  had  an  opportunity  of  being  tried.  Her  Hiftory. 
firft  voyage  was  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  3  and  in  her  L  v  4 
return  “  (he  turned  into  that  narrow  harbour  againft 
wind  and  tide,  among  rocks  and  (hips,  with  f  ch  dexte¬ 
rity  as  many  ancient  Teamen  confeffed  they  had  never 
feen  the  like.”  This  veffel  with  70  more  was  loft  in  a 
dreadful  tempeft. 

This  fubjeft  was  again  revived  by  Mr  Gordon,  in  his^  jn 
Principles  of  Naval  Architecture,  printed  at  Aberdeen  propoieci 
anno  1784*,  where,  having  delivered  his  fentiments  on  by  Mr 
the  conftru£tion  of  large  mafts,  he  fays:  “  Thefe  ex- Gordon, 
periments  likewife  point  out  to  us  methods  by  which  P*  54* 
twro  veffels  may  be  laterally  connected  together,  though 
at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  each  other,  in  a  manner 
fufficiently  ftrong,  with  very  little  increale  of  weight  or 
expence  of  materials,  and  without  expofing  much  fur- 
face  to  the  action  or  influence  of  the  wind  or  the  waves, 
or  obftrufting  their  motion  in  any  confiderable  degree, 
and  confequently  without  being  much  oppofed  by  them 
on  that  account  under  any  circumftances  3  and  if  veffels 
are  judicioufly  conftru£led  with  a  view  to  fuch  a  junc¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  to  enumerate  all  the 
advantages  that  may  be  obtained  by  this  means.”  He 
then  enumerates  the  advantages  that  double  veffels  y 
would  have  over  thofe  of  the  common  conftru&ion.  An(j  latejy 
Soon  after  double  (hips  were  actually  built  by  Mr  Mil-  ccnftrmfted 
ler  of  Dalfwinton.  b>MrMii- 

Another  plan  was  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon  to  make  ^ ^maples 
a  (hip  fail  faft,  draw  little  water,  and  to  keep  a  good  0j^Taevai 
wind.  For  this  purpofe,  “  the  bottom  (he  fays)  (hould  Architect 
be  formed  quite  fiat,  and  the  Tides  made  to  rife  perpen- -ture,  p.  76. 
dicular  from  it,  without  any  curvature  3  which  would  Dr  ^ 
not  only  render  her  more  fteady,  as  being  more  oppofed  watef  pro_A 
to  the  water  in  rolling,  but  likewife  more  convenient  forpofed  to  be 
(towage,  &c.  while  the  fimplicity  of  the  form  would  diminiflied 
contribute  greatly  to  the  eafe  and  expedition  with 
which  (he  might  be  fabricated.  Though  diminifliing  iocity> 
the  draught  of  water  is,  cceteris  paribus ,  undoubtedly  ’ 
the  mod  effeftual  method  of  augmenting  the  velocity  Incorfve_ 
with  which  veffels  go  before  the  wind  3  yet,  as  it  pro-niencyof 
portionally  diminifties  their  hold  of  the  water,  it  ren-  this  plan, 
ders  them  extremely  liable  to  be  diiven  to  leeward,  and 
altogether  incapable  of  keeping  a  good  wind.  his  aug- 
defe£l  may,  however,  be  remedied,  in  a  Ample  and  ef-  menting 
fe&ual  manner,  by  proportionally  augmenting  the  depth  the  depth 
of  keel,  or,  as  fo  large  a  keel  would  be  inconvenient  on°f  th  keel, 
many  accounts,  proportionally  increafing  their  number  iorhy"n- 
as,  in  place  of  adding  a  keel  eight  feet  deep  to  a  veffelcrea£ng 
drawing  fix  feet  water,  to  affix  to  different  parts  of  her  the  nura- 
flat  bottom,  which  would  be  well  adapted  for  receiving  ber  of 
them,  fix  different  heels  of  two  feet  deep  each  at  equal keels- 
diftances  from  each  other,  with  proper  intervals  between-, 
which  will  be  found  equally  effeaual  for  preventing 
thefe  pernicious  effefls.  Four  fuch,  indeed,  would  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  as  well  as  the  eight  feet  keel,  were 
it  not  for  the  fupetior  preffure  or  refiftance  of  the  lower 

W'  Thus 


(a)  This  is  frequently  repeated  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Gordon  and  others.  Theory  fays  .iter,  fit , ^  and  he 
experiments  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  (how  in  the  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  that  the  refiftance  of  a  ball  deicend  ng 
through  the  water  is  the  fame  at  all  depths ;  nay,  the  heaping  up  of  the  water  on  the  bow  occafion.ng  a  hydrofta- 
tical  preffure  in  addition  to  the  real  refiftance,  will  make  the  whole  oppofition  to  an  equal  furface,  but  ot  grease, 
horizontal  dimensions,  greater,  becaufe  it  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  refiftance. 
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Thus  then  It  appears,  that  a  veffel  drawing  eight  feet 
water  only,  keels  and  all,  may  be  made  to  keep  as  good 
a  wind,  or  be  as  little  liable  to  be  driven  to  leeward,  as 
the  (harped  built  veffel  of  the  fame  length  drawing  14, 
nay  20  or  upwards,  if  a  few  more  keels  are  added,  at 
the  fame  time  that  (he  would  be  little  more  refilled  in 
moving  in  the  line  of  the  keels  than  a  veffel  drawing 
fix  feet  water  only.  Thefe  keels,  befides,  would 
flrengthen  the  veffel  confiderably,  would  render  her 
more  (leady,  and  lefs  liable  to  be  overfet,  and  thereby 
enable  her  to  carry  more  fail  •,  and  Mr  Gordon  then 
enumerates  the  feveral  advantages  that  a  (hip  of  this 
conAru&ion  will  poffefs. 

This  plan  has  been  put  into  execution  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Schank,  with  this  difference  only,  that  inflead  of 
the  keels  being  fixed  as  propofed  by  Mr  Gordon,  Cap¬ 
tain  Schank  conArufled  them  fo  as  to  Aide  down  to  a 
cerf 'in  depth  below  the  bottom,  or  to  be  drawn  up 
within  the  (hip  as  occafion  might  require. 

Captain  Schank  having  communicated  his  plans  to 
the  Navy  Board,  two  veffels  wTere  in  confequence  or¬ 
dered  to  be  built  of  1 3  tons  each,  and  fimilar  in  dimen- 
fions,  one  on  the  old  conAruffion,  and  the  other  flat- 
bottomed,  with  Aiding  keels.  In  1790  a  compara¬ 
tive  trial  in  prefence  of  the  commiflioners  of  the  navy 
was  made  on  the  river  Thames,  each  having  the  fame 
quantity  of  fail 3  and  although  the  veffel  on  the  old 
conAruffion  had  leeboards,  a  greater  quantity  of  bal¬ 
ls  A,  and  two  Thames  pilots  aboard,  yet  Captain 
Schank’s  veffel  with  three  Aiding  keels  beat  the  other 
veffel,  to  the  aAoniAiment  of  all  prefent,  one  half  of  the 
whole  diAance  failed  3  and  no  doubt  (he  would  have 
beat  her  much  more  had  (he  been  furniftted  with  a 
Thames  pilot. 

This  trial  gave  fo  much  fatisfa&ion,  that  a  king’s 
cutter  of  j  20  tons  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  built 
on  the  fame  conAru&ion,  and  Captain  Schank  was  re- 
queAed  to  fuperintend  its  building.  This  veffel  was 
launched  at  Plymouth  in  1791,  and  named  the  Trial \ 
■The  length  of  this  veffel  is  66  feet,  breadth  21  feet, 
and  depth  of  the  hold  feven  feet  :  her  bottom  is  quite 
flat,  and  draws  only  fix  feet  water,  with  all  her  guns, 
Aores,  &c.  whereas  all  other  veffels  of  her  tonnage  on 
the  old  conAru&ion  draw  14  feet 3  fo  that  (lie  can  go 
with  fafety  into  almoA  any  harbour  or  creek.  She  has 
three  fi’ding  keels  inclofed  in  a  cafe  or  well 3  they  are 
each  14  feet  in  length  ;  the  fore  and  the  after  keels  are 
three  feet  broad  each,  and  the  middle  keel  is  fix  feet 
broad.  The  keels  are  moveable  by  means  of  a  winch, 
and  may  be  let  down  feven  feet  below  the  real  keel ; 
and  they  work  equally  well  in  a  Aorm  as  in  Aill  wa¬ 
ter.  Her  hold  is  divided  into  feveral  compartments,  all 
Water-tight,  and  fo  contrived,  that  fhould  even  a  plank 
or  two  Aart  at  fea  in  different  parts  of  the  veffel,  Ale 
may  be  navigated  with  the  greateA  fecurity  to  any 
place.  If  (lie  Aiould  be  driven  on  Aiore  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  (he  will  not  foon  become  a  wreck,  as  her  keels 
will  be  driv  n  up  into  their  cafes,  and  the  (hip  being 
flat-bottomed,  will  not  be  eafily  overfet ;  and  being 
able  to  go  into  fuch  (hallow  water,  the  crew  may  all  be 
eafily  faved.  By  means  of  her  Aiding  keel  (he  is  kept 
Aeady  in  the  greateA  gale  3  (he  is  quite  eafy  in  a  great 
fea,  does  not  Arain  in  the  leaA,  and  never  takes  in  -wa¬ 
ter  on  her  deck  j  and  when  at  anchor,  (lie  rides  more 
upright  and  even  than  any  other  £hip  can  do  :  Aie  faiis 
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very  faA  either  before  or  upon  a  wind  3  no  veffel  (he 
has  ever  been  in  company  with,  01  equal  fize,  has  been 
able,  upon  many  trials,  to  beat  her  in  failing  3  and  yet 
her  fails  feem  too  fmall. 

It  has  alfo  been  propofed  to  conAru&  veffels  of  other 
materials  than  wood ;  and  a  veffel  was  built  whofe  bot¬ 
tom,  inAead  of  being  plank,  was  copper. 


Book  I.  Containing  the  Method  of  Delineating  the 
feveral  Sections  of  a  Ship . 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Properties  of  Ships . 


*5 


A  ship  ought  to  be  conAru&ed  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  General 
particular  purpofe  for  which  (he  is  intended.  It  would  principle; 
be  an  eafy  matter  to  determine  the  form  of  a  (hip  in-  °ulkjfn'^ 
tended  to  fail  by  means  of  oars  ;  but,  when  fails  are  Q 
ufed,  a  (hip  is  then  a£ted  upon  by  tw'o  elements,  the 
wind  and  water :  and  therefore  it  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  is  commonly  imagined  to  afeertain  the  form  of 
a  ffiip  fo  as  to  anfwer  in  an  unfavourable  as  well  as  a  fa¬ 
vourable  wind  3  the  ffiip  at  the  fame  time  having  a  car¬ 
go  of  a  certain  weight  and  magnitude.  J(r 

Every  ffiip  ought  to  fail  well,  but  particularly  when  properties 
the  wind  is  upon  the  beam  3  for  this  purpofe  a  confider- that  a  fliip 
able  length  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  is  neceffary, P°*" 
and  the  plane  of  refiAance  fhould  be  the  leaA  poffible.  le^dt0^;^ia 
The  main  frame  fhould  alfo  be  placed  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  ;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Mr  Chap¬ 
man  *,  its  plane  is  variable  with  the  velocity  of  the  *  Tfa2tn 
ffiip  :  the  mean  place  of  the  main  frame  has,  however,  ^ 

been  generally  eAimated  to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  yaijftaiix, 
length  of  the  keel  before  the  middle.  Without  a  fuf- p.  40. 
ficient  degree  of  Aability  a  (hip  will  not  be  able  to  car¬ 
ry  a  prefs  of  fail  :  a  great  breadth  in  proportion  to  the 
length  and  low  upper-works  will  augment  the  Aability. 

The  following  particulars  being  attended  to,  the  above 
property  will  be  gained,  and  the  (hip  will  alfo  Aeer 
well.  The  wing  tranfom  Aiould  be  carried  pretty  high  3 
the  fafhion-pieces  well  formed,  and  not  full  below  the 
load  water-line  :  the  lower  part  of  the  Aem  to  be  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  circle,  and  to  have  a  confiderable  rake  :  the 
AernpoA  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  keel  3  and  all 
the  upper  works  kept  as  low  as  poffible.  ^ 

Many  (hips  from  conAruffion  are  liable  to  make  much  To  make 
leeway.  This  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  avoided  by  gi-  a  fhip  keep 
ving  the  (hip  a  long  keel,  little  breadth,  and  a  confider- 
able  depth  in  the  hold :  whence  the  bow  will  meet  with  ’ 
little  refiAance  in  comparifon  to  the  fide,  and  therefore 
the  ffiip  will  not  fall  much  to  the  leeward.  l3 

Another  very  great  retardation  to  the  velocity  of  a  and  to  fail 
(hip  is  her  pitching.  The  principal  remedy  for  this  is  to frnoothly 
increafe  the  length  of  the  keel  and  floor,  to  diminifh  WI^?U* 
the  rifing  afore  and  abaft,  and  to  conAruft  the  hull  hard.1”** 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  contents  of  the  fore-body 
may  be  duly  proportioned  to  the  contents  of  the  after- 

body-  .  .  rp 

In  a  ffiip  of  war  the  lower  tier  of  guns  ought  to  be  1  fl^ps  0f 
of  a  fufRcient  height  above  the  water,  otherwife  it  will  war  the 
be  impoflible  to  work  the  lee-guns  when  it  blows  hard. (ower  deck 
T  his  property  will  be  obtained  by  giving  her  a  long^1^8^^ 
floor-timber,  little  rifing,  a  full  midAiip  frame,  light  up-^h  above 
per  works,  and  the  wing  tranfom  not  too  high  :  And  the  water, 
in  every  Aiip  the  extreme  breadth  ought  always  to  be 
higher  afore  and  abaft  than  at  midfliips. 

Ii  2 
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*01  SK'-s*  ^  merchant  ihip,  befides  being  a  faft  failer,  ought 
w—  ',|  S>  t0  carry  a  confiderable  cargo  in  proportion  to  its 
20  length,  to  fail  with  little  ballad,  and  to  be  navigated 

Pioperties  with  few  hands. 

8  That  a  fhip  may  take  in  a  confiderable  cargo,  it 

c  ui.t,  up,  fhouid  have  a  great  breadth  and  depth  in  proportion  to 
to  take  in  a its  length,  a  full  bottom,  and  a  long  and  flat  floor, 
great  cargo,  But  a  ihip  of  this  conftrudtion  will  neither  fail  faft,  nor 
22  carry  much  fail. 

and  to  have  if  a  fhip  be  filled  out  much  towards  the  line  of  float- 
ftabihty,  ation,  together  with  low  upper  works,  ihe  will  require 
little  ballaft  :  and  that  fhip  which  is  ftiflf  from  conftruc- 
tion  is  much  better  adapted  for  failing  faft  than  one 
which,  in  order  to  carry  the  fame  quantity  of  canvas, 
is  obliged  to  be  loaded  with  a  much  greater  weight  : 
for  the  refinance  is  as  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  or  nearly  as  the  area  of  a  tranfverfe  fedlion  of 
the  immerfed  part  of  the  body  at  the  midftiip  frame  ; 
and  a  body  that  is  broad  and  (hallow  is  much  ftiffer 
than  one  of  the  fame  capacity  that  is  narrow  and  deep. 
Principles  *«  The  advantages  (fays  Mr  Gordon)  are  numerous, 
Architect  ^mPortant>  and  obvious.  For  it  is  evident,  that  by  en- 
ture,p.  iccJargmg>  perhaps  doubling,  the  breadth  of  veffels,  and 
forming  their  bottoms  flat  and  well  furniflied  with 
Advantages  ^ee^s>  they  in  the  firjl  place,  become  much  ftea- 

of  a  fhip  of  dier,  roll  little,  if  any,  and  be  enabled  to  carry  greatly 
a  fmall  /  more  fail,  and  that  in  a  better  diredfion,  at  the  fame 
water*11  °**  ^mc  t*iat  they  w°uld  be  in  no  danger  of  being  difimaft- 
ed  or  overfet,  unlefs  the  mails  were  of  a  moil  extraor¬ 
dinary  height  indeed.  Secondly,  They  would  have  little 
or  no  occafion  for  ballaft,  and  if  any  was  ufed,  could 
incur  lc£s  danger  from  its  (Lifting.  Thirdly,  That  there 
would  be  much  more  room  upon  deck,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
commodation  below ;  the  breadth  being  fo  much  in- 
creafed  without  any  diminution  of  the  height  above  the 
load-water  line.  Fourthly,  That  they  would  deviate 
much  lefs  from  the  intended  courfe,  and  penetrate  the 
water  much  eafier  in  the  proper  diredlion  :  for  doubling 
the  breadth,  without  any  increafe  of  weight,  would  di- 
minifti  the  depth  or  draught  of  water  owe  half;  and 
though  the  extent  of  the  dire&ly  oppofing  furface 
would  be  the  fame  as  before,  yet  the  veffel  in  moving 
would  meet  wTith  half  the  former  refiftance  only  ;  for  fo 
great  is  the  difference  between  the  preffure,  force,  or 
rea&ion,  of  the  upper  and  the  under  water.  Fifthly, 
That  they  would  by  this  means  be  adapted  for  yling 
unfupported  in  docks  and  harbours  when  dry,  be  ren¬ 
dered  capable  of  being  navigated  in  fliallow  water,  and 
of  being  benefited  by  all  the  advantages  attending  that 
very  important  circumftance  ;  and  it  is  particularly  to 
be  obferved,  that  making  veffels  which  may  be  naviga¬ 
ted  in  ihallow  water,  may,  in  many  refpedls,  juftly  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  ©f  equal  importance  with  increa- 
fing  the  number  of  harbours,  and  improving  them,  as  ha¬ 
ving  identically  the  fame  effedfs  with  regard  to  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  benefits  which  would 
refult  from  fuch  circumftances  are  obtained  by  this  means 
without  either  expence,  trouble,  or  inconvenience :  be¬ 
fides,  it  would  not  only  enable  veffels  to  enter  many  ri¬ 
vers,  bays,  and  creeks,  formerly  inacceftlble  to  (hips  of 
burden,  but  to  proceed  to  fuch  places  as  are  moil 
landlocked,  where  they  can  lie  or  ride  moft  fecu«re, 
and  with  leaft  expence  of  men  and  ground  tackle.  As 
ihips  of  war  would  carry  their  guns  well  by  being  fo 


fteady,  there  could  be  but  little  occafion  for  a  high  Properties 
topfide,  or  much  height  cf  hull  above  w^ater ;  and  as  t  of  Ships, 
little  or  no  ballaft  wTould  be  required,  there  would  be  f 

no  neceflity,  as  in  other  veffels,  for  increafing  their 
weight  on  that  account,  and  thereby  prefting  them 
deeper  into  the  water.  Thefe  are  very  important  cir-. 
cumftances,  and  would  contribute  much  to  improve  the 
failing  of  fuch  veffels.”  From  whence  it  appears,  that 
there  would  be  united,  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed  irre- 
concileable,the  greateft  poffible  liability,  which  is  nearly 
as  the  area  of  a  tranverfe  fedlion  of  the  immerfed  part  of 
the  body  at  the  midihip  frame  :  and  a  body  that  is  broad 
and  ihallow  is  much  ftiffer  than  one  of  the  fame  capaci¬ 
ty  that  is  narrow  and  deep.  A  ihip  of  this  conftrudtion 
may  take  in  a  confiderable  cargo  in  proportion  to  her 
fize ;  but  if  deeply  loaded  will  not  fail  faft,  for  then  the 
area  of  a  fe&ion  of  the  immerfed  part  at  the  midftiip 
frame  will  be  very  confiderable  ;  and  as  the  fails  of  fuch 
a  ihip  muft  neceffarily  be  large,  more  hands  will  there¬ 
fore  be  required. 

The  lefs  the  breadth  of  a  ihip,  the  fewer  hands  will  be  and  to^be 
neceffary  to  work  her;  as  in  that  cafe  the  quantity  of  fail  navigated 
will  be  lefs,  and  the  anchors  alfo  of  lefs  weight.  We  ihall  lew 
gain  much  (fays  M.  Bouguer)  by  making  the  extreme  ■ 

breadth  no  more  than  the  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  the  A Tavire. 
length,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  we  diminiih  the  depth  pro¬ 
portionally  ;  and  likewife  this  moft  furprifing  circum¬ 
ftance,  that  by  diminifhing  thefe  two  dimenfions,  or  by 
increafing  the  length,  a  ihip  may  be  made  to  go  fome- 
times  as  faft  as  the  wind. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  preceding  properties,  very  op-  impoffible 
polite  rules  muft  be  followed;  and  hence  it  appears  to  to  unite  ail 
be  impoftible  to  conftrud  a  iliip  fo  as  to  be  poffeffed  of the 
them  all.  The  body,  however,  muft  be  fo  formed,  that  Ves 
as  many  of  thefe  properties  may  be  retained  as  poffible, fame 
always  obferving  to  give  the  preference  to  thofe  which 
are  moft  required.  If  it  is  known  what  particular  trade 
the  ihip  is  to  be  employed  in,  thofe  qualities  are  then 
principally  to  be  adhered  to  which  are  moft  effentially 
neceffary  for  that  employment.  26 

It  may  eafily  be  demonftrated  that  fmall  ihips  will  Small  fli'ps 
not  have  the  fame  advantages  as  large  ones  of  a  fimilar  jnterior  t0 
form,  when  employed  in  the  fame  trade  :  for  a  large  j^oint  of 
ihip  will  not  only  fail  fafter  than  a  fmall  one  of  a  fimi-  failing, 
lar  form,  but  will  alfo  require  fewer  hands  to  work  her. 

Hence,  in  order  that  a  fmall  ihip  may  poffefs  the  fame 
advantages  as  a  large  one,  the  correfponding  dimenfions 
will  not  be  proportional  to  each  other.  The  reader  will 
fee  in  Chapman’s  ArchiteBura  Navalis  Mercatoria  am¬ 
ple  tables  of  the  feveral  dimenfions  of  ihips,  of  different 
claffes  and  fizes,  deduced  from  theory  combined  with 
experiment.  Tables  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  fhips  of  the  Britifh  navy,  and  of  other  ihips,  are 
contained  in  the  Ship-builder’s  Repofitory,  and  in  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Treatife  on  Ship-building. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  different  Plans  of  a  Ship . 

When  it  is  propofed  to  build  a  ihip,  the  propor¬ 
tional  fize  of  every  part  of  her  is  to  be  laid  down  ;  from 
whence  the  form  and  dimenfions  of  the  timbers,  and  of 
every  particular  piece  of  w^ood  that  enters  into  the  con- 
ftru&ion,  is  to  be  found.  As  a  ihip  has  length,  breadth, 
and  depth,  three  different  plans  at  leaft  arc  neceffary  to 

exhibit 
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Different  exhibit  the  form  of  the  feveral  pra  ts  of  a  fhip  :  thefe  are 
Flans  of  a  are  ufua}iy  denominated  the  fljeer  plan,  the  half  breadth 
t  lJy  .  and  body  plans . 

27  Th f  fheer  plan  or  draught ,  otherwife  called  the  plan 

Sheer  of  elevation ,  is  that  feCtion  of  the  (hip  which  is  made 

draught,  or  by  a  vertical  plane  palling  through  the  keel.  Upon 
e  evanon.  tjjis  plan  are  laid  down  the  length  of  the  keel  the 

height  and  rake  of  the  ftem  and  fternpoft  j  the  fituation 
and  height  of  the  midfhip  and  other  frames  \  the  place 
of  the  maids  and  channels j  the  projefdion  of  the  head 
and  quarter  gallery,  and  their  appendages  \  and  in  a  (hip 
of  war  the  pofition  and  dimenfions  of  the  gun-ports.  Se¬ 
veral  imaginary  lines,  namely,  the  upper  and  lower 
f  height  of  breadth  lines,  water  lines,  &.c.  are  alfo  drawn 

28  in  this  plane. 

Half  The  half  breadth  or,  floor  plan ,  or,  as  it  is  frequently 

breadth  called  the  horizontal  plane,  contains  the  feveral  half- 
horizon*  breadths  of  every  frame  of  timbers  at  different  heights 
tai  plane,  ribbands,  water  lines,  &c.  are  alfo  deferibed  on  this 

*9  p1^- 

Body  plan,  The  body  plan,  or  plane  of  projection ,  is  a  feCtion  of 
or  projec-  the  (hip  at  the  midlhip  frame  or  broadeft  place,  perpen- 
tion.  dicular  to  the  two  former.  The  feveral  breadths,  and  the 
particular  form  of  every  frame  of  timbers,  are  deferibed 
on  this  plane.  As  the  two  fides  of  a  (hip  are  fimilar  to 
each  other,  it  is  therefore  unneceffary  to  lay  down  both  \ 
hence  the  frames  contained  between  the  main  frame  and 
the  hem  are  deferibed  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line, 
commonly  on  the  right  hand  fide,  and  the  after  frames 
30  are  deferibed  on  the  other  ride  of  that  line. 

The  various  Several  lines  are  deferibed  on  thefe  planes,  in  order 
lines  laid  the  more  readily  to  aflift  in  the  formation  of  the  timbers  j 
thef” plans  Pr^nc^Pa^  °f  which  are  the  following  : 

The  top- timber  line ,  is  a  curve  limiting  the  height  of 
the  fhip  at  each  timber. 

The  top-timber  half  breadth  line ,  is  a  fe&ion  of  the  fhip 
at  the  height  of  the  top-timber  line,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  elevation. 

The  height  of  breadth  lines ,  are  two  lines  named  the 
upper  and  lower  heights  of  breadth,  Thefe  lines  are 
deferibed  on  the  plane  of  elevation  to  determine  the 
height  of  the  broadeft  part  of  the  fhip  at  each  timber  \ 
and  being  deferibed  in  the  body  plan,  limit  the  height 
and  breadth  of  each  frame  at  its  broadeft  part. 

Main  half  breadth ,  is  a  fedlion  of  the  fhip  at  the 
broadeft  part,  perpendicular  to  the  fheer  plan,  and  re- 
prefents  the  greateft  breadth  at  the  outfide  of  every 
timber. 

Water  lines ,  are  lines  fuppofed  to  be  deferibed  on  the 
bottom  of  a  (hip  when  afloat  by  the  furface  of  water  5 
and  the  uppermoft  of  thefe  lines,  or  that  deferibed  by 
the  water  on  the  fhip’s  bottom  when  fufficiently  load¬ 
ed,  is  called  the  load  water  line .  According  as  the 
fhip  is  lightened,  (he  will  rife  higher  out  of  the  water  ; 
and  hence  new  water  lines  will  be  formed.  If  {he  be 
lightened^  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  keel  may  preferve 
the  fame  inclination  to  the  furface  of  the  wrater,  thefe 
lines  will  be-  parallel  to  each  other  j  and  if  they  are  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  keel,  they  will  be  reprefented  by  flraight 
lines  parallel  to  each  other  in  the  body  plan  ;  otherwife 
by  curves.^  In  the  half  breadth  plan,  thefe  lines  are 
curves  limiting  the  half  breadth  of  the  fhip  at  the  height 
of  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  fheer  plan.  In  or¬ 
der  to  diftinguifh  thefe  lines,  they  are  ufually  drawn  in 
green, 
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Rihband  lines ,  are  curves  on  a  fhip’s  bottom  by  the  in-  Different 
terfe&ion  of  a  plane  inclined  to  the  plane  of  elevation  y  Plans  of  a 
and  are  denominated  diagonal  or  horizontal,  according  1  ' 

as  they  are  meafured  upon  the  diagonal,  or  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  elevation.  Both 
thefe  aniwer  to  the  fame  curve  on  the  fhip's  bottom, 
but  give  very  different  curves  when  deferibed  on  the 
half  breadth  plan.  3I 

Frames,  are  circular  pieces  of  timber  bolted  toge-  Frames, 
ther,  and  raifed  upon  the  keel  at  certain  diftances,  and  compofed 
to  which  the  planks  are  fallen ed.  A  frame  is  compofed  °  n^.)e°°r 
of  one  floor-timber,  two  or  three  futtocks,  and  a  top-  futtocks, 
timber  on  each  fide  :  which  being  united  together,  form  and  top  tim- 
a  circular  inclofure,  and  that  which  inclofes  the  greateft  her. 
fpace  is  called  the  midjhip  or  main  frame.  The  arms 
of  the  floor-timber  of  this  frame  form  a  very  obtufe  an¬ 
gle  }  but  in  the  other  frames  this  angle  decreafes  with 
the  diftance  of  the  frame  from  niidfliips.  Thofe  floor- 
timbers  which  form  very  acute  angles  are  called  crutches . 

The  length  of  the  midfhip  floor-timber  is  in  general 
about  half  the  length  of  the  main  frame.  2 

A  frame  of  timbers  is  commonjy  formed  by  arches  of  Sweeps  of 
circles  called  fweeps .  There  are  generally  five  fweeps  : the  levJra* 
ift,  The  floor  fweep  ;  which  is  limited  by  a  line  in  thej^e?  * 
body  plan  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  elevation,  a 
little  above  the  keel  *,  and  the  height  of  this  line  above 
the  keel  at  the  midfhip  frame  is  called  the  dead  riflng , 

The  upper  part  of  this  arch  forms  the  head  of  the  floor 
timber,  id,  The  lower  breadth  fweep  ;  the  centre  of 
which  is  in  the  line  reprefenting  the  lower  height  of 
breadth.  3d,  The  reconciling  fweep.  This  fweep  joins 
the  two  former,  without  interfering  either  \  and  makes 
a  fair  curve  from  the  lower  height  of  breadth  to  the  . 
rifing  line.  If  a  ftraight  line  is  drawn  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel  to  touch  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep, 
the  form  of  the  midfhip  frame  below  the  lower  height  * 
of  breadth  will  be  obtained.  4th,  The  upper  breadth 
fweep  ;  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  line  reprefenting 
the  upper  height  of  breadth  of  the  timber.  This  fweep 
deferibed  upwards  forms  the  lower  part  of  the  top  tim¬ 
ber.  5th,  The  top  timber  fweep  is  that  which  forms  the 
hollow  of  the  top  timber.  This  hollow  is,  however,  very 
often  formed  by  a  mould,  fo  placed  as  to  touch  the  up¬ 
per  breadth  fweep,  and  pafs  through  the  point  limiting 
the  half  breadth  of  the  top  timber. 

The  main  frame,  or  as  it  is  ufually  called  dead  flat,  is  0£ 
denoted  by  the  character  ©.  The  timbers  before  dead- frames, 
flat  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c.  in  order  >  and  thofe  abaft 
dead-flat  by  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  Sec.  The  timbers  ad¬ 
jacent  to  dead-flat,  and  of  the  fame  dimenfions  nearly, 
are  diftinguifhed  by  the  characters  (A),  (B),  &c.  and  ' 

(1),  (2),  &c.  That  part  of  the  fhip  abaft  the  main 
frame  is  called  the  after  body;  and  that  before  it  the 
fore  body. 

All  timbers  are  perpendicular  to  the  half  breadth  pla$, 

Thofe  timbers  whofe  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  fheer 
plan,  are  called  fquare  timbers  ;  and  thofe  whofe  planes 
are  inclined  to  it  are  called  canted  timbers. 

The  riflng  line ,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fheer  plan,  at 
the  heights  of  the  centres  of  the  floor  fweeps  in  the 
body  plan.  As,  however,  this  line,  if  drawn  in  this  • 
manner,  would  extend  beyond  the  upper  line  of  the 
figure,  it  is  therefore  ufually  fo  drawn  that  its  lower  part 
may  touch  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  This  is  per¬ 
formed  by  taking  the  heights,  of  each  of  the  centres  in 

the  4- 
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Mans  of1  tIle  '30<ly  P*lan'  from  tile  height  of  the  centre  of  the 
Sh:p.  fweeP  dead-flat,  and  fetting  them  off  on  the  corre- 
t— y— — r  fponding  timbers  in  the  fheer  plan  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel. 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing,  Is  a  curve  in  the  floor  plan, 
'which  limits  the  diftances  of  the  centres  of  the  floor 
fweeps  from  the  middle  line  of  the  body  plan. 

The  rifing  of  the  floor ,  is  a  curve  drawn  in  the  fheer 
plan,  at  the  height  of  the  ends  of  the  floor  timbers.  It 
is  limited  at  the  main  frame  or  dead  flat  by  the  dead 
rifing,  and  in  flat  lhips  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  keel  for 
fome  timbers  afore  and  abaft  the  midfliip  frame  ;  for 
which  reafon  thefe  timbers  are  called  flats  :  but  in  fharp 
fhips  it  rifes  gradually  from  the  main  frame,  and  ends  on 
the  flem  and  pofl. 

Cutting-down  line ,  is  a  curve  drawn  on  the  plane  of 
elevation.  It  limits  the  depth  of  every  floor  timber  at 
the  middle  line,  and  alfo  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  dead  wood  afore  and  abaft. 

Timber  and  room,  or  room  and  fpace ,  is  the  diflance 
between  the  moulding  edges  of  two  timbers,  which  mull 
always  contain  the  breadth  of  two  timbers  and  an  inter¬ 
val  of  about  two  or  three  inches  between  them.  In 
forming  the  timbers,  one  mould  ferves  for  two,  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  unite  with  the  aftfide 
of  the  other,  and  fo  make  only  one  line,  which  is  called 
^  the  joint  of  the  timber's. 

Principal  In  order  to  illuftrate  the  above,  and  to  explain  more 
pieces  that  particularly  the  principal  pieces  that  compofe  a  fliip,  it 
compote  a  will  be  neceflary  to  give  a  defeription  of  them.  Thefe 
Plate  pieces  are  for  the  mofl  part  reprefented  according  to  the 
cccclxKxiv.  order  of  their  difpofition  in  fig.  i. 

Fig.  i.  A,  Reprefents  the  pieces  of  the  keel  to  be  fecurely 

bolted  together  and  clinched. 

B,  the  flem  pofl,  which  is  tenanted  into  the  keel,  and 
connected  to  it  by  the  knee  G. 

E,  The  back  of  the  pofl,  which  is  alfo  tenanted  into 
the  keel,  and  fecurely  bolted  to  the  pofl  *,  the  intention 
of  it  is  to  give  fuffleient  breadth  to  the  port,  which  fel- 
dom  can  be  got  broad  enough  in  one  piece.  C  is  the 
falfe  pofl,  which  is  fayed  (b)  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
flernpofl. 

C,  The  flem,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together. 
The  flem  is  joined  to  the  fore  foot,  which  makes  a  part 
of  both. 

H,  The  apron,  in  two  pieces,  to  be  fcarfed  together, 
and  fayed  on  the  infide  of  the  flem,  to  fupport  the  fcarf 
thereof  \  and  therefore  the  fcarf  of  the  apron  mufl  be  at 
fome  diflance  from  that  of  the  flem. 

I,  The  flemfon,  in  two  pieces,  to  fupport  the  fcarf 
of  the  apron. 

D,  The  beams  which  fupport  the  decks  *,  and  F  the 
knees  by  which  the  beams  are  faftened  to  the  fides  of 
the  fliip. 

K,  The  wing  tranfom  :  it  is  fayed  acrofs  the  flern- 
poft,  and  bolted  to  the  head  of  it,  and  its  extremities 
are  faflened  to  the  fafhion  pieces.  L,  Is  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom,  parallel  to  the  wing  tranfom.  M,  N,  Two  of  the 
lower  tranfom s  :  thefe  are  faflened  to  the  flernpofl  and 
fafhion  pieces  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  wing  tranfom. 
£),  The  knee  which  faflens  the  tranfom  to  the  fhip’s 
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fide.  And,  O,  The  fafhion  piece,  of  which  there  is  Different 
one  on  each  fide.  The  keel  of  the  fafhion  piece  is  con-  Plans,  of  a 
ne£led  with  the  dead-wood,  and  the  head  is  faflened  to  ,  ^ip« 
the  wing  tranfom. 

R,  S,  Breaft-hooks  :  thefe  are  fayed  in  the  infide  to 
the  flem,  and  to  the  bow  on  each  fide  of  it,  to  which 
they  are  faflened  with  proper  bolts.  There  are  gene¬ 
rally  four  or  five  in  the  hold,  in  the  form  of  that  marked 
R,  and  one  in  the  form  of  that  marked  S,  into  which  the 
lower  deck  planks  are  rabbeted  :  There  is  alfo  one  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  haufe  holes,  and  another  under  the 
fecond  deck. 

T,  The  rudder,  which  is  joined  to  the  flernpofl  by* 
the  rudder  irons,  upon  which  it  turns  round  in  the 
googings,  faflened  to  the  flernpofl  for  that  purpofe. 

There  is  a  mortife  cut  in  the  head  of  the  rudder,  into 
wdiich  a  long  bar  is  fitted  called  the  tiller,  and  by  which 
the  rudder  is  turned. 

U,  A  floor  timber  :  it  is  laid  acrofs  the  keel,  to 
which  it  it  faftened  by  a  bolt  through  the  middle, 

V,  V,  V,  V,  The  lower,  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
futtocks.  W,  W,  The  top  timbers.  Thefe  reprefent 
the  length  and  fcarf  of  the  feveral  timbers  in  the  mid- 
fhip  frame. 

X,  The  pieces  which  compofe  the  kelfon.  They 
are  fcarfed  together  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  keel,  and 
placed  over  the  middle  of  the  floor  timbers,  being  fcored 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  dowm  upon  each  fide  of  them, 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure. 

Y,  The  feveral  pieces  of  the  knee  of  the  head  *,  the 
lower  part  of  wdiich  is  fayed  to  the  flem,  and  its  keel  is 
fcarfed  to  the  head  of  the  forefoot.  It  is  faflened  to 
the  bow  by  tw*o  knees,  called  cheeks,  in  the  form  of  that 
reprefented  by  Z *,  and  to  the  item,  by  a  knee  called  a 

Jlandard,  in  the  form  of  that  marked  ® . 

a,  The  cathead,  of  which  there  is  one  on  each  fide 
of  the  bow,  projecting  fo  far  as  to  keep  the  anchor  clear 
of  the  fliip  when  it  is  hove  up. 

b,  The  bits,  to  which  the  cable  is  faflened  when  the 
fhip  is  at  anchor. 

d,  The  fide  counter- timbers,  which  terminate  the  fhip 
abaft  within  the  quarter  gallery. 

e,  e,  Two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  one  afore  and  the 
other  abaft,  fayed  on  the  keel. 

Fig.  2.  is  a  perfpetive  reprefentation  of  a  fliip  fra-  fig. 
med  and  ready  for  the  planking  }  in  wdiich  A,  A  is  the 
keel  ;  B,  the  flernpofl  ;  C,  the  flem  ;  K,  L,  M,  the 
tranfoms  ;  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  F,  the  ribbands. 

Chap.  III.  Containing  Preliminary  Problems,  &c. 

The  general  dimenfions  of  a  fhip  are  the  length , 
breadth,  and  depth . 

To  afeertain  thofe  dimenfions  that  will  befl  anfwer„  35 
the  intended  purpofe  is,  no  doubt,  a  problem  of  confi-  TJona| 
derable  difficulty  }  and,  from  theory,  it  may  be  fhown  mentions 
that  there  are  no  determinate  proportions  fubfifling  be-  a 
twTeen  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  thefe  t0 
dimenfions  may  be  fettled*,  yet,  by  cotnbiuing  theory  ferTf(1  fr~am 
and  practice,  the  proportional  dimenfions  may  be  ap- theory 
proximated  to  pretty  nearly.  combined 

_^5withprac- 
°  tice ; 


(b)  To  fay,  is  to  join  two  pieces  of  timber  clofe  together. 
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Preliminary  As  fhips  are  conflru&ed  for  a  variety  of  different 
,  Problems,^  pUrp0feS)  tlieir  principal  dimenfions  muff  therefore  be 
altered  accordingly,  in  order  to  adapt  them  as  nearly  as 
poflible  to  the  propofed  intention  *,  but  lince  there  is 
no  fixed  itandard  whereby  to  regulate  thefe  dimenfions, 
the  methods  therefore  introduced  are  numerous,  and  in 
37  a  great  meafure  depend  upon  cuflom  and  fancy, 
and  alfo  With  regard,  however,  to  the  proportional  dimen- 
cirde^16  ^ons»  ^ey  Per^aps  may  he  inferred  from  the  circle. 

Thus,  if  the  extreme  breadth  be  made  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter,  the  length  at  the  load  water  line,  or  the  diflance 
between  the  rabbets  of  the  item  and  poll  at  that  place, 
may  be  made  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  fame 
circle  ;  and  the  depth  of  the  hold  equal  to  the  radius, 
the  upper  works  being  continued  upwards  according  to 
circumftances.  A  fhip  formed  from  thefe  dimenfions, 
with  a  bottom  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  may  be 
judged  neceflary,  will  no  doubt  anfwer  the  propofed  in¬ 
tention.  Neverthelefs,  one  or  other  of  thefe  dimenfions 
may  be  varied  in  order  to  gain  fome  effential  property, 
which  the  trade  that  the  veffel  is  intended  for  may  re¬ 
quire. 

*  pra£lical  The  following  hints  are  given  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  * 
Seaman-  towards  fixing  rules  for  the  befl  conftru&ion  of  fhips 
Jbipy  page  bottoms. 

2 I.  I  would  recommend  (fays  he),  to  prevent  fhips 
f  See  Book  bottoms  from  hogging  f  upwards  amidfhip,  to  have  the 
ii.  chap.  2.  fore  and  after  part  of  their  keels  deep  enough,  that  the 
upper  part  may  be  made  to  admit  a  rabbet  for  the  gar- 
board  llreak,  that  the  main  body  and  bearing  part  of 
the  fhips  bottoms  may  be  made  to  form  an  arch  down¬ 
wards  in  their  length,  fuppofe  with  the  fame  fheer  as 
their  bends,  at  the  rate  of  about  2  inches  for  every  30 
feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel  towaids  the  mid- 
fliip  or  main  frame,  which  may  be  reckoned  the  crown 
of  the  arch  5  and  the  lower  part  of  the  keel  to  be  made 
flraight,  but  laid  upon  blocks  fo  that  it  may  form  a  re¬ 
gular  convex  curve  downwards  at  the  rate  of  an  inch 
for  every  30  feet  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  keel,  the 
lowed  part  exadlly  under  the  main  frame  )  which  curve, 
I  reckon,  is  only  a  fufficient  allowance  for  the  keel  to 
become  flraight  below,  after  they  are  launched  afloat, 
by  the  prefTure  of  the  water  upward  againfl  their  floors 
amidfliip,  which  caufes  their  tendency  to  hog.  And 
certainly  a  flraight  keel  is  a  great  advantage  in  failing, 
as  well  as  to  fupport  them  when  laid  upon  level  ground 
or  on  flraight  blocks  in  a  repairing  dock,  without  taking 
damage. 

2.  44  As  fquare  flerned  fhips,  from  experience,  are 
found  to  anfwer  all  trades  and  purpofes  better  than 
round  or  pink  flerned  fhips,  X  would  recommend  the 
fore  part  of  the  flernpofl,  on  account  of  drawing  the 
water  lines  in  the  draught,  only  to  have  a  few  inches 
rake,  that  the  after  part  may  Hand  quite  upright  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  keel  :  and  for  the  rake  of  the  flem  I 
would  propofe  the  rabbet  for  the  hudding  ends  for  the 
entrance,  and  bows  from  the  keel  upwards,  to  form  the 
fame  curve  as  the  water  line  from  the  llem  at  the  har- 
pin  towards  the  main  breadth,  and  the  bows  at  the  har- 
pin  to  be  formed  by  a  fweep  of  a  circle  of  half  the  three- 
fourths  of  the  main  breadth  }  and  the  main  tranfom  to 
be  three-fourths  of  the  main-breadth  -y  and  the  buttocks, 
at  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  to  be  formed,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  bows  at  the  harpin,  with  a  fweep  of  a 
circle  of  half  the  three  fourths  of  the  main  breadth,  to 
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extend  jufl  as  far  from  the  flem  and  Hern  poll  as  to  ad-  Preliminary 
mit  a  regular  convex  curve  to  the  main  frame,  and  from  P^hlems. 
thefe  down  to  the  keel  to  form  regular  convex  water-  " v" "  7 
lines,  without  any  of  thofe  unnatural,  hollow,  concave 
ones,  either  in  the  entrance  or  run ;  which  rules,  in  my 
opinion,  will  agree  with  the  main  body  of  the  fhip, 
whether  fhe  is  defigned  to  be  built  full  for  burden  or 
{harp  below  for  failing. 

3.  44  This  rule  for  raking  the  flem  will  admit  all  the 
water-lines  in  the  fliip’s  entrance  to  form  convex  curves 
all  the  way  from  the  flem  to  the  midihip  or  main  frame, 
which  anfwers  much  better  for  failing  as  well  as  mak¬ 
ing  a  fhip  more  eafy  and  lively  in  bad  weather.  And 
the  bows  fhould  flange  off,  rounding  in  a  circular  form 
from  the  bends  up  to  the  gunwale,  in  order  to  meet  the 
main  breadth  the  fooner,  with  a  fweep  of  half  the  main 
breadth  at  the  gunwale  amidfhips  j  which  will  not  only 
prevent  them  greatly  from  being  plunged  under  water 
in  bad  weather,  but  fpread  the  Handing  fore -rigging  the 
more,  to  fupport  thefe  material  mafls  and  fails  forward 
to  much  greater  advantage  than  in  thofe  over  (harp 
bowed  (hips,  as  has  been  mentioned.  And  as  the  fail¬ 
ing  trim  of  (hips  in  general  is  more  or  lefs  by  the  Hern, 
this  makes  the  water  lines  of  the  entrance  in  proportion 
the  fharpet  to  divide  the  particles  of  water  the  eatier, 
fo  that  the  fhip  may  prefs  through  it  with  the  leafl  re¬ 
finance. 

4.  44  The  run  ought  to  be  formed  fiiorter  or  longer, 
fuller  or  fliarper,  in  proportion  to  the  entrance  and  main 
body,  as  the  fhip  is  defigned  for  burden  or  failing  fail. 

The  convex  curves  of  the  water  lines  fhould  leflen  gra¬ 
dually  from  the  load  or  failing  mark  aft,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  downwards,  till  a  fair  flraight  taper  is  form¬ 
ed  from  the  after  part  of  the  floor  to  the  flernpofl  be¬ 
low,  without  any  concavity  in  the  water  lines  •  which 
will  not  only  add  buoyancy  and  burden  to  the  after 
body  and  run  of  the  fhip,  but,  in  my  opinion,  will  help 
both  her  failing  and  fleering  motions  ^  for  the  preflure 
of  the  water,  as  it  clofes  and  rifes  upon  it  to  come  to  its 
level  again,  and  fill  up  that  hollow  which  is  made  by 
the  fore  and  main  body  being  prefled  forward  with  fail, 
will  impinge,  and  a£l  with  more  power  to  help  the  fhip 
forward  in  her  progreflive  motion,  than  upon  thofe  un¬ 
natural  concave  runs,  which  have  fo  much  more  flat 
dead  wood,  that  muft,  in  proportion,  be  a  hinderance 
to  the  Hern  being  turned  fo  eafily  by  the  power  of  the 
helm  to  fleer  the  fhip  to  the  greatell  advantage.” 

Many  and  various  are  the  methods  which  are  employ¬ 
ed  to  deferibe  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fhip.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  problems,  however,  thofe  methods  only  are  given 
which  appear  to  be  mofl  eafily  applied  to  pra£tice,  and 
which,  at  the  fame  time,  will  anfwer  any  propofed  pur- 
pofe. 

Problem  I.  To  deferibe  in  the  plane  of  elevation  the 
fheer  or  curvature  of  the  top  timbers. 

Let  OR  (fig  3.)  be  the  length  of  the  fhip  between pjate 
the  wing  tranfom  and  the  rabbet  of  the  flem.  Then  cctcixxxv, 
fmee  it  is  generally  agreed,  efpecially  by  the  French  Fig-  3- 
conflru&ors,  that  the  broadefl  part  of  the  fhip  ought  ^ 
to  be  about  one-twelfth  of  the  length  before  the  main  *  ^  ace 
frame  or  dead  flat ;  therefore  make  R®  equal  to  five- main  frame 
twelfths  of  QR,  and  ®  will  be  the  Ration  of  the  main  about  one- 
frame  ,  fpace  the  other  frames  on  the  keel,  and  fromtwtllth 
thefe  points  let  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to  the  keel.^y^®^ 
Let  ®P  be  the  height  of  the  fhip  at  the  main  frame,  the  ifrp 
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Preliminary  VF  the  height  at  the  aftermoft  frame,  and  RK  the 
t  ProbIerns-  height  at  the  ftem.  Through  P  draw  EPL  parallel 
to  the  keel  ;  defcribe  the  quadrants  PGI,  PMN,  the 
Method  of  radius  being  P0  ;  make  PH  equal  to  EF,  and  PO 
defcribing  equal  KL,  and  draw  the  parallels  GH,  OM  :  Divide 

ber  iin-Cim’  °H  fimila1'  l°  ®  C>  and  0M  fimikr  t0  ®  R>  Throu§h 
thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  EL, 

and  the  feveral  portions  of  thefe  perpendiculars  contain¬ 
ed  between  EL  and  the  arch  will  be  the  rifings  of  the 
top-timber  line  above  EL.  A  curve  drawn  through 
thefe  points  will  form  the  top-timber  line. 

This  line  is  more  eafily  drawn  by  means  of  a  curved  or 
bent  ruler,  fo  placed  that  it  may  touch  the  three  points 
40  F,  P,  and  K. 

The  item,  Prcb.  II.  To  defcribe  the  flem. 

Dg  3.  Let  K  (fig.  3.)  be  the  upper  part  of  ths  flem,  through 

which  draw  KS  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  twrice 
KR  :  Through  the  termination  of  the  wales  on  the 
flem  draw  TW  parallel  to  QR.  Then  from  the  centre 
S,  with  the  diftance  SK,  defcribe  an  arch  :  Take  an 
extent  equal  to  the  nearefl  diftance  between  the  parallels 
WT,  QR  \  and  find  the  point  W,  fuch  that  one  point 
of  the  compafs  being  placed  there,  the  other  point  wdll 
juft  touch  the  neareft  part  of  the  above  arch  j  and  from 
this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  an  arch  until  it  meets  the 
keel,  and  the  ftem  will  be  formed, 
and  poll.  Pros.  III.  To  defcribe  the  fternpoft. 

Fig*  3-  Set  off  QV  (fig.  3.)  for  th?  rake  of  the  poft  :  draw 

VX  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  wing  tranfom,  join  QX,  and  it  will  reprefent  the 
aft  fide  of  the  poft. 

Main  half  PROB.  IV.  To  defcribe  the  half  breadth  line, 
breadth  Let  MN  (fig.  4.)  be  the  given  length  :  Make  N© 
line.  equal  to  five-twelfths  of  MN  }  draw  the  line  ©P  per- 

FJg-  4*  pendicular  to  MN,  and  equal  to  the  propofed  extreme 

half  breadth.  Let  ME  be  the  round  aft  of  the  ftem 
or  wing  tranfom  \  make  EO  perpendicular  to  MN,  and 
equal  to  the  given  half  breadth  at  the  ftern,  which  is 
generally  between  two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  the 
main  half  breadth  \  and  defcribe  the  arch  MO,  the 
centre  of  wThich  is  in  the  middle  line.  Space  the  frames 
(A),  A,  B,  Sec.  and  (1),  1,  2,  &c.  From  the  centre 
©,  wTith  the  radius  ©P,  defcribe  the  quadrant  PRS  \ 
defcribe  alfo  the  quadrant  PCT.  Through  the  point 
O  draw  ORU  parallel  to  MN ;  divide  the  ftraiglit  line 
RU  fimilar  to  M©  \  and  through  thefe  points  of  di- 
viflon  draw'  lines  perpendicular  to  MN,  and  meeting 
the  arch.  Transfer  thefe  lines  to  the  correfpondent 
frames  each  to  each,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
extremities  will  reprefent  that  part  of  the  fide  contain¬ 
ed  between  the  main  frame  and  the  ftern.  Again, 
through  Q,  the  extremity  of  the  foremoft  frame,  draw 
QV  parallel  to  MN.  Or  make  PV  a  fourth  or  third 
part  of  PU,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  make  the  fhip 
more  or  lefs  full  towards  the  bowT.  Divide  VC  fimilar 
to  ©C  ;  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  MN,  and  terminating  in  the  quadrantal  arch  : 
Transfer  thefe  lines  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the 
fore  part,  and  a  curve  drawn  through  the  extreme  points 
will  limit  that  part  of  the  (hip’s  fide  contained  between 
P  and  Q.  Continue  the  curve  to  the  next  timber  at 
X.  From  Q  draw  QZ  perpendicular  to  QX  ;  make 
the  angle  ZNQ  equal  to  ZQN,  and  the  point  Z  wTill 
be  the  centre  of  the  arch  forming  the  bow\  Remark, 


if  it  is  propofed  that  the  breadth  of  the  ftiip  at  the  frames  Preliminary 
adjacent  to  the  main  frame  fliall  be  equal  to  the  breadth  , 
at  the  main  frame  \  in  this  cafe,  the  centres  of  the  qua-  v 
drantal  arches  w-ill  be  at  the  points  of  intcrfedlion  of 
thefe  frames  wdth  the  line  MN  *,  namely,  at  (A)  and 
(1).  Alfo,  if  the  height  of  the  ftiip  at  the  frames  (A) 
and  (1)  is  to  be  the  fame  as  at  dead  flat,  the  quadrantal 
arches  in  fig.  3.  are  to  be  defcribed  from  the  points  of 
interfe£lion  of  thefe  frames  with  the  line  EL. 

Thefe  rules,  it  is  evident,  are  variable  at  pleafure  \ 
and  any  perfon  acquainted  wdth  the  firft  principles  of 
mathematics  may  apply  Calculation  to  find  the  radii  of 
the  feveral  (wrecps. 


Prob.  V.  To  defcribe  the  main  frame  or  dead  fiat. 
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This  frame  is  that  which  contains  the  greateft  fpace,  Of  the  mi<l- 
and  the  particular  form  of  each  of  the  other  frames  de-  lrame» 
pends  very  much  on  it.  If  the  ftiip  is  intended  to  carry 
a  great  burden  in  proportion  to  her  principal  dimenfions, 
this  frame  is  made  very  full  \  but  if  file  is  intended  to 
fail  fail,  it  is  ufually  made  ftiarp.  Hence  arifes  diverfity 
of  opinions  refpelting  its  form  ;  each  conftru&or  ufing 
that  which  to  him  appears  preferable.  In  order  to  fave 
repetition,  it  is  judged  proper  to  explain  certain  opera¬ 
tions  w7hich  neceftarily  enter  into  all  the  different  me¬ 
thods  of  conftrudling  this  frame. 

In  the  plane  of  the  upper  fide  +oi  the  keel  produced,  General 
draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  5.)  equal  to  the  propofed  breadth  prerepts  for 
of  the  fhip ;  bifeft  AB  in  C,  and  draw  AD,  CE,  and  defcribing 
BF,  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then,  fince  the  two  fidcs  p 
of  a  fhip  are  fimilar,  it  is  therefore  thought  fufficient  to  ^ 
defcribe  the  half  of  each  frame  between  the  main  frame 
and  the  ftern  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  line  CE,  and 
the  half  of  each  of  thofc  before  the  main  frame  on  the 
other  fide  of  it.  The  firft  half  is  called  the  after-body , 
and  the  other  the  fore-body.  The  after-body  is  com¬ 
monly  defcribed  on  the  left  fide  of  the  middle  line  \  and 
the  fore-body  on  the  right  fide  of  it  ;  hence  the  line 
AD  is  called  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body,  and  BF 
the  fide  line  of  the  fore  body.  Make  AD  and  BF  each 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  ftiip  at  the  main  frame.  Make 
AG,  EG,  and  AH,  BH,  equal  to  the  lower  and  upper 
heights  of  breadth  refpe£lively,  taken  from  the  ftieer 
plan.  Let  1  I  be  the  load  w?ater  line,  or  line  of  floata¬ 
tion  when  the  (hip  is  loaded,  and  KK  the  height  of  the 
rifing  line  of  the  floor  at  this  frame.  Make  CN,  CO, 
each  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  floor  timber,  and 
N,  O,  will  be  the  heads  of  the  floor  timber,  through 
wrhich  draw  perpendiculars  to  AB.  Make  Cw,  E  *?;, 
each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  fternpoft,  and  Cn , 

E77,  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  ftern,  and  join 
mm ,  nn. 

Method  I.  Of  defcribing  a  main  frame. — From  the 
centre  a  (fig.  5  ),  in  the  lower  breadth  line,  defcribe 
the  lower  breadth  fweep  G  e ;  make  N  b  equal  to  the 
propofed  radius  of  the  floor  fweep,  and  from  the  centre 
b  defcribe  the  floor  fweep  N  f  Let  the  radius  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  be  A  g,  equal  to  about  the  half  of 
AC  •  then  make  A  Ji  equal  to  N  b ,  and  A  m  equal  to 
G  a.  Now  from  the  centre  ay  with  an  extent  equal  to 
g  m ,  defcribe  an  arch,  and  from  the  centre  b ,  with  the 
extent  g  l \ ,  defcribe  an  arch  interfering  the  former  in 
c ,  which  will  be  the  centre  of  the  reconciling  fweep  ef 
Join  N  m  by  an  inverted  curve,  the  centre  of  which  may 
be  in  the  line  b  N  produced  downwards  \  or  it  may  be 
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freiimin*-  joined  by  two  curves,  or  by  a  flraight  line  if  there  is 
ry  o*  iiuie  rifing  •  and  hence  the  lower  part  of  the  main  frame 
blems<  ,  will  be  defcribed. 

In  order  to  form  the  top  timber,  make  F  k  equal  to 
fuch  part  of  the  half  breadth,  agreeable  to  the  propo- 
fed  round  of  the  fide,  as  one-feventh  \  join  H  k,  and 
make  k  i  equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  H  k  :  make  the 
angle  H  /  /equal  to  t  H  l;  and  from  the  centre  /  at  the 
diftance  /H  defcribe  the  arch  H  i;  and  from  the  centre 
o,  the  interfedlioh  of  / i,  and  k  F  produced,  defcribe  the 
arch  ih,  and  the  top  timber  will  be  formed. 

II.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  an  intermediate  ca¬ 
pacity,  that  is,  neither  too  flat  nor  too  flmrp. — Divide  the 
Fig.  6 .  line  AX  (fig.  6.),  which  limits  the  head  of  the  floor 

timber,  into  three  equal  parts  ;  and  make  a  b  equal  to 
one  of  them.  Divide  the  line  d  B,  the  perpendicular 
diftance  between  the  load  water  line  and  the  plane  of 
the  upper  fide  of  the  keel,  into  feven  equal  parts  j  and 
fet  off  one  of  thefe  parts  from  d  lo  c,  and  from  c  to  m. 
Let  GH  be  the  lower  deck,  join  G  in,  and  produce  it 
to  q .  Draw  the  flraight  line  V  a,  bife6l  it  in  n,  and 
from  the  points  n,  a,  defcribe  arches  with  the  radius  G  q 
interfering  each  other  in  P,  which  will  be  the  centre  of 
the  arch  n  a.  The  centre  of  the  arch  V  n  is  found  by 
defcribing  arches  downwards  with  the  fame  radius. 

With  an  extent  equal  to  once  and  a  half  of  B  e,  de¬ 
fcribe  arches  from  the  points  b,e,  interfering  each  other 
in  A,  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre  defcribe  the  arch 
cb  ;  make  a  l  equal  to  d  m,  and  join  A  m,  A  /.  Then, 
in  order  to  reconcile  two  arches  fo  as  to  make  a  fair 
curve,  the  centres  of  thefe  arches  and  of  the  points  of 
contar  muft  be  in  the  fame  flraight  line.  Hence  the 
point  k  will  be  the  centre  of  the  arch  d m,  and  o  the 
centre  of  the  arch  a  /.  The  arch  /  in  is  defcribed  from 
the  centre  A. 

To  form  the  top  timber,  fet  back  the  tenth  part  of 
the  half  breadth  from  K  to  S  upon  the  line  of  the  fe- 
cond  deck  ;  then  with  an  extent  equal  to  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  breadth  defcribe  an  arch  through  the  points 
S  and  H,  the  upper  height  of  breadth.  Again,  make 
MI  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  half  breadth  ;  defcribe 
an  arch  of  a  circle  through  the  points  S  and  T,  taking 
the  diagonal  GB  for  the  radius.  As  this  arch  is  in¬ 
verted  in  refpe£l  of  the  arch  d  S,  the  centre  will  be 
without  the  figure.  Hence  one-half  of  the  main  frame 
is  formed,  and  the  other  half  is  defcribed  by  fimilar  ope¬ 
rations. 

Remark.  This  frame  may  be  made  more  or  lefs  full 
by  altering  the  feveral  radii. 

III.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  circular  form. — 
Plate  Let  the  feveral  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  Then  make 

cccclxxxvi.  O  a  (fig.  7.)  equal  to  the  half  breadth  G  a,  and  from 
Fig.  7.  the  centre  a,  with  the  radius  G  a,  defcribe  the  arch 
b  G  c  O.  Let  d  be  the  head  of  the  floor-timber,  and 
d x  the  rifing.  Aflume  the  point  f  in  the  arch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  fecond  futtock,  and 
defcribe  the  arch  d f ;  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found 
as  in  the  former  method  :  from  the  centre  a,  with  the 
diftance  a  d,  defcribe  the  arch  d c  O  *,  make  d c  equal  to 
one-third  of  d  O,  and  the  angle  d c  h  equal  to  c  d  h,  and 
from  the  centre  h  defcribe  the  arch  d  c.  1  he  inverted 
arch  c  O  may  be  defcribed  as  before, 

IV.  To  defcribe  a  very  full  main  frame . — Let  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines  be  drawn  as  before  :  let  b , 
fig.  8.  be  the  floor-head,  and  b  x  the  rifing.  Divide  G  c 
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into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  d,  and  upon  cd  de-  PreiiminH- 
feribe  the  fquare  db  ac,  in  which  inferibe  the  quadrant 
d e  a.  Divide  the  line  bd  into  any  number  of  equal  parts  ,  1 

in  the  points  O,  N,  M,  L,  and  draw  the  lines  L  m,  Me, 

N  n,  O  b,  perpendicular  to  d b.  Divide  the  line  G  C, 
the  depth  of  the  hold,  the  riling  being  deduced,  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  in  the  points  E,F,  I,K, 
and  make  the  lines  E p,  F  q,  I  r,  K  s,  in  the  frame, 
equal  to  the  lines  O  b,  N  n,  M  e,  L  m,  in  the  fquare, 
each  to  each  refpe£tively  5  and  through  the  points  G,  p , 
q,  r,  s,  b,  defcribe  a  curve.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
frame  may  be  defcribed  by  the  preceding  methods. 

V.  To  defcribe  the  main  frame  of  a  Jhip  intended  to 
be  a  fafl  failed.— The  principal  lines  being  drawn  as  be¬ 
fore,  let  the  length  of  the  door-timber  be  equal  to  half 
the  breadth  of  the  fliip,  and  the  rifing  one-fifth  or  one- 
fixth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  floor-timber,  which  lay 
off  from  a;  to  E,  fig.  9.  Through  the  point  E  draw  the  Fig.  $ 
line  T  x  perpendicular  to  GC,  and  d  E  perpendicular  to 
AG.  Join  T  d,  which  bifedl  in  B,  and  draw  BF  per¬ 
pendicular  thereto,  and  meeting  CG  produced  in  F, 
from  the  centre  F,  at  the  diftance  FT,  defcribe  the  fe- 
micircle  T^/D.  Divide  GT  into  any  number  of  parts, 

VW,  &tc.  and  bife£l  the  intervals^  DV,  DW,  See.  in 
the  points  X,  Z,  See.  5  then,  from  the  centre  X,  with 
the  extent  XV,  defcribe  the  femicircle  D  b  V,  interfac¬ 
ing  AG  in  b.  Let  VP  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
GT,  and  b  P  perpendicular  to  AG,  and  the  point  of  in- 
terfedlion  P  will  be  one  point  through  which  the  curve 
is  to  pafs.  In  like  manner  proceed  for  the  others,  and 
a  curve  drawn  through  all  the  points  of  interfeflion  will 
be  part  of  the  curve  of  the  main  frame.  The  remain¬ 
ing  part  of  the  curve  from  E  to  Y  will  be  compofed  of 
two  arches,  the  one  to  reconcile  with  the  former  part 
of  the  curve  at  E,  and  the  other  to  pafs  through  the 
point  Y,  the  centre  of  which  may  be  found  by  any  of 
the  preceding  methods.  In  order  to  find  the  centre  of 
that  which  joins  with  the  curve  at  E,  make  TR  equal 
to  the  half  of  GD,  and  join  ER,  in  which  a  proper  centre 
for  this  arch  may  be  eafily  found. 

The  portion  G  b  E  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola,  whole 
vertex  is  G  and  parameter  GD. 

For  GD  :  G  b  : :  G  b  :  GV  by  conftru£lion. 

Hence  DG  x  GV  zz  Gb%,  which  is  the  equation  for 
a  parabola. 

VI.  To  defcribe  a  main  frame  of  a  middling  capaci¬ 
ty . — Let  the  length  of  the  floor-timber  be  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  breadth  of  the  (hip.  Make  O  d,  fig.  10.  Fig.  ro._ 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  floor-timber, 
and  draw  the  perpendicular  d c  equal  to  the  rifing,  and 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  in  the  point  e.  Defcribe 
an  arch  through  e,  and  the  extremity  a  of  the  floor-tim¬ 
ber,  the  radius  being  equal  to  the  half  breadth,  or  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  propofed  round  of  the  floor-head. 

Then  with  the  radius  O  /,  half  the  length  of  the  floor  - 
timber,  defcribe  the  arch  ^Y. 

Draw  /  m  perpendicular  to  O  A  :  bifeft  A  n  in  p,  and 
draw  the  perpendicular  p  q .  From  the  middle  of  Ap 
draw  the  perpendicular  rs,  and  from  the  middle  of  A r 
draw  the  perpendicular  t  u.  Make  n%,  pg ,  each  equal 
to  In:  make  the  diftances  py,  r  b,  each  equal^to  ag ; 
r  F,  /  E,  each  equal  to  ab  ;  and  t  x  equal  to  a  Then 
a  curve  drawn  through  the  points  a,  y,  F,  x,  T,  will 
form  the  under  part  of  the  mid  fliip  frame. 

We  faall  finifti  thefe  methods  of  defcribing  the  main 
K  k  frame 
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du  Clairbois  *.  “  It  Teems  (fays  he)  that  they  have  af- 

feaed  to  avoid  flraight  lines  in  naval  architeaure  5  yet, 
geometrically  fpeaking,  it  appears  that  a  main  frame 
formed  of  flraight  lines  will  have  both  the  advantage 
and  fimplicity  over  others.”  To  illuftrate  this,  draw 
the  flraight  line  M  N  (fig.  9.)  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  mixtilineal  fpace  M  ad  may  be  equal  to  the  mix- 
ti lineal  fpace  DNY.  Hence  the  capacity  of  the* main 
frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  MN,  NY  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  the  frame  formed  by  the  curve  M  a 
BY*  and  the  frame  formed  by  the  flraight  lines  will 
for  the  mod  part  be  always  more  fufceptible  of  receiving 
a  bow  that  will  eafily  divide  the  fluid,  h  is  alfo  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  cargo  or  ballad,  being  lower  in  the  frame 
formed  of  flraight  lines  than  in  the  other,  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  more  advantageoufly  placed,  and  will  enable  the 
ihip  to  carry  more  fail  (c)  j  fo  that  having  a  bow  equal¬ 
ly  well  or  better  formed,  fhe  will  fail  fafter. 

Prob.  VI.  Io  defcribe  a  Aern  having  a  fquare  tuck. 

Let  AB  (fig.  11.)  be  the  middle  line  of  the  pod, 
and  let  CD  be  drawn  parallel  thereto  atadiftance  equal 
to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the  pod.  Make  CE  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  lower  part  of  the  fafhion-piece  above 
the  keel  :  make  CT  equal  to  the  height  of  the  extre¬ 
mity  G  of  the  tranfom  above  the  plane  of  the  keel  pro¬ 
duced,  and  CH  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tranfom  on 
the  pod,  HT  being  equal  to  above  one-ninth  or  one- 
tenth  of  GT,  and  defcribe  the  arch  GII,  the  centre  of 
which  will  be  in  BA  produced  :  make  EK  equal  to 
five-twelfths  of  ET  :  through  K  draw  KL  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  CD,  and  equal  to  EK  ;  and  with  an  extent  equal 
to  EL  defcribe  the  arch  EL.  Make  GI  equal  to  the 
half  of  EF,  and  from  the  centre  I  defcribe  the  arch 
GM,  and  draw  the  reconciling  curve  ML. — Let  the 
curve  of  the  fafhion-piece  be  produced  upwards  to  the 
point  reprefenting  the  upper  height  of  breadth  as  at  O. 
Make  ON  equal  to  the  height  of  the  top-timber,  and 
BN  equal  to  the  half  breadth  at  that  place,  and  join 
ON.  Through  N  and  the  upper  part  of  the  counter, 
let  arches  be  defcribed  parallel  to  GH.  The  taflferel, 
windows,  and  remaining  part  of  the  dern,  may  be  finifli- 
ed  agreeable  to  the  fancy  of  the  artift. 

-  In  fig.  12.  the  projection  of  the  dern  on  the  plane  of 
elevation  is  laid  down,  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
obvious  from  infpeCtion. 

>  If  the  tranfom  is  to  round  aft,  then  flnce  the  fafhion- 
pieces  are  always  Tided  draight,  their  planes  will  inter¬ 
na  the  fheei*  and  door  planes  in  a  ftraight  line.  Let 
:  G  f  (fig.  14.)  be  the  interaction  of  the  plane  of  the  fa- 
fhion-piece  with  the  door  plane.  From  the  point  g  draw 
perpendicular  to  :  make  yk  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  tuck,  and  Wk  being  joined  will  be  the  interfec- 
tjon  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion-piece  with  the  fheer 
plane.  Let  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plane  produced 
meet  the  line  k  W  in  the  points  a ,  j1, 7iy  and  draw  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  aa,fs,  hh.  From  the  points  a,  r,  h  (fig.  14.) 
draw7  lines  parallel  to  G g  to  interfeCl  each  correfpond- 
ing  water  line  in  the  door  plane  in  the  points  3,  2,  1. 


lines  perpendicular  to  g  M,  interfering  the  water  lines  ry  Pro- 
(fig.  13.)  in  the  points  G,  3,  2,  1  ;  and  through  tliefe  ,  biem* 
points  defcribe  the  curve  G  3  2  1  k ;  and  WG  32, 

1  k  will  be  the  projeftion  of  the  plane  of  the  fafliion- 
piece  on  the  Iheer  plane.  Through  the  points  G,  3,  2, 

J  (fig.  13.)  draw  the  lines  GF,  3  A,  2  S,  1  H,  per-  Fly  ,, 
pendicular  to  W  k  ;  and  make  the  lines  WF,  a  A,  x  S 
h  H,  equal  to  the  lines  g  G,  a  3,  x  2,  h  I  (fig.  14!)  re- 
fpeftiveiy,  and  Wl1  ASH  k  will  be  the  true  form  of  the 
plane  of  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion-piece.  When  it  is 
in  its  proper  pofition,  the  line  WF  will  be  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  fheer  line  ;  the  line  a  A  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  a  3  ;  the  line  x  S  in  the  fame 
plane  with  the  water  line  x  2  ;  and  the  line  h  H  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  water  line  h  1.  If  fines  be  drawn 
from  the  feveral  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  water  fines 
with  the  rabbet  of  the  port  (fig.  13.),  perpendicular  to 
g  M,  and  curved  lines  being  drawn  from  tbefe  points  to 
G>  3..  2.  1  (fig-  14O  lefpeftively,  will  give  the  form  F-  r„ 
and  dimenfions  of  the  tuck  at  the  feveral  water  lines.  g'  4" 

Prob.  VII.  To  bevel  the  fafliion-piece  of  a  fquare 
tuck  by  water-lines. 

As  the  fafliion-piece  both  rakes  and  cants,  the  planes 
of  the  water-lines  will  therefore  interfe#  it  higher  on 
the  aft  than  on  the  forc-il de  :  but  before  the  heights  on 
the  fore-flde  can  be  found,  the  breadth  of  the  timber 
mufl:  be  determined  ;  which  let  be  bn  (fig.  i  s.).  Then 
as  it  cants,  the  breadth  in  the  direCHon  or  the  water¬ 
line  will  exceed  the  true  breadth.  In  order  to  find  the 
true  breadth,  form  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafliion-piece  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  lafl  problem. 

Let  t  5  (fig.  13.)  be  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet  on  the  r;* 
outfide  ol  the  ppft,  WM  the  common  fection  of  the  plan 
of  the  fafliion-piece  and  the  (heer-plan.  Before  this  lafl 
line  can  be  determined,  the  feveral  water-lines  r,  2,  ^ 

4,  and  5,  mufl  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  which  may 
reprefent  fo  many  tranfoms.-~.Let  thefe  water-lines  be 
formed  and  ended  at  the  aft-fide  of  the  rabbet,  as  in 
fig.  14.  where  the  rounds  aft  of  the  feveral  tranfoms  are 
defcribed,^  limiting  the  curves  of  the  water-lines.  Now 
the  line  WM  mufl  rake  fo  as  to  leave  room  for  half  the 
thicknefs  of  the  poft,  at  the  tuck  :  in  order  to  which, 
produce  W g  to  r  ;  make  rg  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
pofl  5  through  r  draw  a  line  parallel  to  g  M  to  interfeCf 
gGlnb  :  then  with  the  radius  r  b,  from  x  the  point  of 
the  tuck  as  a  centre,  defcribe  an  arch,  and  draw  the  line 
WM  juft  to  touch  the  back  of  that  arch. 

The  line  WM  being  drawn,  let  any  point  h  in  it  be 
affamed  at  plesfurc  1  from  k  draw  k  y  perpendicular  to  / 
g  M  :  through  y  draw  yf  (fig.  14.)  parallel  to  g  G,  in¬ 
terfering  the  line  M  f  drawn  perpendicular  to  g  Pvl  in 
the  point  f.  From  M  draw  M  i  perpendicular  to  yf 
and  from  y  draw  yn  perpendicular  to  WM  (fig.  13.). 

Make  M  n  (fig.  15.)  equal  to  M  i  (fig.  14.)  •  then  MI 
(fig.  15.)  being  equal  to  yk  (fig.  13.),  join  n  1,  and 
the  angle  1  n  M  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  horizontal 
plane.  Again,  make  M  3,  Mf  (fig.  1  5.)  refpeaively 
equal  to  y  n  (fig.  13.)  and  M/(fig.  14.),  and  join 

and 
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prdimira-  and  the  angle  M  21  f  will  be  the  bevelling  to  the  ftieer- 
Uem?'  P^ane- 

.  ?  ^  .  The  bevelling  being  now  found,  draw  the  line  ab 

Tig,  15.  (fig.  15*)  parallel  to  js  n%  a  %  or  b  n  being  the  fcantling 
of  the  timber.  Then  71  x  will  be  the  breadth  of  the 
timber  on  the  horizontal  plane,  and  55  e  its  breadth  on 
the  fiieer-plane,  and  a  c  what  it  is  within  a  fquare. 

Now  as  the  lines  g  G,  a  3,  s  2,  h  1,  y  /,  reprefent 
the  aft -fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  on  the  horizontal  plane 
(fig.  14-)?  dotted  lines  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  them 
to  reprefent  the  fore-fide,  making  nx  (fig.  1 5.)  the  per¬ 
pendicular  diftance  between  the  lines  reprefenting  fore 
and  aft  fides  of  the  fafhion-piece.  By  thefe  lines  form 
the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  aft-fide  was  formed.  The  water-lines  on  the  fore- 
fide  of  the  plane  of  the  fafhion-piece  mull,  however,  be 
firft  drawn  in  fig.  13.  thus  :  Draw  the  lines  eb,  c  d  pa¬ 
rallel  to  WM,  and  whofe  perpendicular  diftances  there¬ 
from  may  be  equal  to  a  c  and  £  <?  (fig.  15.)  refpeeftive* 
ly.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  A  through  the  point 
where  the  line  cd  interfe&s  the  fifth  water-line.  Draw 
a  line  parallel  to  a  A  through  the  point  where  the 
fourth  water-line  inteife&s  the  line  cd\  in  like  manner 
proceed  with  the  other  water-lines.  The  fore-fide  of 
the  fafhion-piece  is  now  to  be  deferibed  by  means  of 
thefe  new  water-lines,  obferving  that  the  diftances  in 
the  floor-plane  muft  be  fet  off  from  the  line  c  b ,  and  not 
from  WM,  as  in  the  former  cafe  }  and  a  curve  deferib- 
ed  through  the  points  5,  3,  2,  1,  where  thefe  diftances 
reach  to,  will  reprefent  the  fore-fide  of  the  fafhion-piece. 

The  nearefl  diftance  between  the  points  3,  3,  2,  I 
and  the  aft  fide  of  the  fafhion-piece  is  what  the  bevelling 
is  beyond  the  fquare  when  both  ftock  and  tongue  of 
the  bevel  are  perpendicular  to  the  timber.  Make  M  p 
Tig .  16.  (fig*  16.)  equal  to  the  breadth  ©f  the  timber,  and  M  5 

equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance  of  the  point  5 
(fig.  13.)  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  fafliion -piece,  and 
join  5  p.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the  others,  and 
the  bevellings  at  thefe  parts  will  be  obtained  }  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  confufion,  the  perpendiculars  4,  3,  2, 
(fig.  13.),  inftead  of  being  laid  off  from  M  (fig.  1 6*j, 
were  fet  off  from  points  as  far  below7  M  as  the  other  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  lines  drawn  from  thefe  points  are  below 
the  point  p. 

Prob.  VIII.  To  deferibe  the  tranfoms  of  a  round 
poop. 

The  tranfoms  are  faftened  to  the  ftern-poft  in  the 
Tame  manner  that  the  floor-timbers  are  faftened  to  the 
keel,  and  have  a  rifing  called  the  flight  fimilar  to  the  ri¬ 
ling  of  the  floor-timbers.  The  upper  tranfom  is  called 
the  zving  tranfom,  the  next  the  deck  tranfom,  and  the 
others  the  flrfl^fecond ,  and  third  tranfoms  in  order.  The 
wing  tranfom  has  a  round  aft  and  a  round  up  :  the  round 
up  of  the  deck  tranfom  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  beams. 

The  fafhion-piece  of  a  fquare  tuck  muft  be  firft  de¬ 
feribed,  together  with  the  three  adjacent  frames,  by  the 
method  to  be  explained.  The  part  of  the  fterp  above 
the  wring  tranfom  is  to  be  deferibed  in  the  fame 'manner 
as  before,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted  in  this  place. 
The  part  below  the  keel  of  the  fafhion-piece  is  alfo  the 
?late  fame  in  both  cafes.  Let  fig.  17.  reprefent  the  fafhion- 
terejex^vm  pjece  0f  a  fqUare  tuck,  and  the  three  adjoining  frames. 

Divide  the  interval  AB  into  four  equal  parts  m  the 
points  C,  D,  E,  and  draw7  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG, 


DH,  El,  and  BK  ;  tliefe  will  be  portions  of  water-lines  Prelim 
anfwering  to  the  feveral  tranfoms.  17 

Let  thefe  water-lines  be  deferibed  on  the  floor-plan  ,  bIu 
(fig.  18.),  in  which  ABC  reprefents  the  wing  trail- 
fom.  Deicribe  the  arch  b  C  to  reconcile  the  curves 
A  b  and  CE.  Let  LFG  be  the  wrater-line  anfwering 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  fafliion-piece,  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  points  L  and  A  being  equal  to  the  excefs 
of  the  projection  of  the  point  A  beyond  that  of  B 
(fig.  20.).  Draw7  CK  (fig.  18.)  perpendicular  to  AM, 
and  make  the  angle  KCM  equal  to  about  25  degrees, 
and  CN  will  be  the  projection  of  the  faftiion-piece  on 
the  floor-plane.  Make  AB  (fig.  19.)  equal  to  ABFig.  15 
(fig.  17.).  Divide  it  into  four  equal  parts,  and  draw 
the  perpendiculars  AF,  CH,  DI,  EK,  and  BG.  Make 
AF  equal  to  CM,  and  BG  equal  to  MN,  and  draw  the 
curve  FHIKG,  having  a  lefs  curvature  than  the  fa¬ 
fliion-piece  of  the  fquare  tuck  s  c  p g  ?i.  Make  MO, 

MP,  Mf),  equal  to  CH,  DI,  and  EK  refpedively. 

Divide  AL  (fig.  18.)  into  four  equal  parts,  and  to 
thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  curves  through  the  points 
O,  P,  O,  fo  as  to  partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of 
A  b  CE  and  partly  of  that  of  LNF,  but  moft  of  the 
curvature  of  that  to  which  the  propofed  curve  is  near- 
eft  ;  and  hence  the  form  of  the  feveral  tranfoms  will  be 
obtained. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  curve  of  the  faftiion-picce 
on  the  plane  of  projedion,  make  the  lines  AF,  CG, 

DH,  El,  and  BK,  (fig.  17.)  refpe&ively  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  diftance  of  the  points  C,  O,  P,  Q,  and  N. 

From  the  line  AN  (fig.  18.),  and  through  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  thefe  lines,  draw  the  curve  FGHIK. 

It  remains  to  lay  down  the  projection  of  the  fafliion- 
piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation.  In  order  to  which,  di¬ 
vide  the  line  AB,  fig.  20.  (equal  to  AB,  fig.  17.)  intOFi'*.  2c, 
four  equal  parts,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  * 
draw  the  perpendiculars  AF,  CG,  I)H,  El,  and  BK  j 
make  AF  (fig.  20.)  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftance 
of  the  point  C  from  the  line  BL  (fig.  1  8.).  In  like  man¬ 
ner  make  the  lines  CG,  DH,  El,  and  BK  (fig.  20.)  re- 
fpe&ively  equal  to  the  perpendicular  diftances  of  the 
points  O,  P,  Q,  and  N,  from  the  line  BL  (fig.  18.)  \ 
and  a  curve  drawn  through  thefe  points  will  be  the  pro¬ 
jection  of  the  faftiion-piece  on  the  plane  of  elevation. 

Prob.  IX.  To  deferibe  the  intermediate  frames  in 
the  after  body. 

For  this  purpofe  the  midfhip  and  ftern  frames  muft: 
be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  projection.  As  the  main  frame 
contains  the  greateft  capacity,  and  the  ftern  frame  is 
that  having  the  leaft,  it  hence  follows  that  the  form  artd 
dimenfions  of  the  intermediate  frames  will  be  between 
thefe  ;  each  frame,  however,  partaking  moft  of  the  form 
of  that  to  which  it  is  neareft. 

Let  ACDE  (fig.  21.)  be  the  main  frame  on  the  Fig.  21. 
plane  of  projection,  and  FGH  the  ftern  frame  5  and  let 
there  be  any  convenient  number  of  intermediate  frames, 
as  nine.  Draw  the  floor  ribband  CF,  and  the  breadth 
ribband  GD.  Divide  the  curves  CD,  FG,  each  into 
the  fame  number  of  equal  parts,  as  three,  in  the  points 
K,  M  ;  L,  N  *,  and  draw  the  fecond  and  third  ribbands 
KL,  MN.  In  order  to  divide  thefe  ribbands  fo  as  to 
form  fair  curves  in  different  feflions,  various  methods 
have  been  propofed.  One  of  the  beft  of  thefe,  being 
that  which  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  French  conftruc- 
K  k  2  tors 
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x’relirti'na-  tors  is  by  means  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  which  is  con- 
ry  Pro.  ftru&ed  as  follows. 

.  Draw  the  line  ME  (tig.  2  2.),  limited  at  M,  but  pro- 

pig  duced  towards  E  :  take  M  i  equal  to  any  convenient 

extent  5  make  I,  2  equal  to  thrice  that  extent,  2,  3 
equal  to  five  times,  and  3,  4  equal  to  feven  times  the 
above  extent  ;  and  continue  this  divifion  to  E,  always 
increafing  by  two,  until  there  be  as  many  points  as  there 
are  frames,  including  the  main  and  flern  frames.  Up¬ 
on  ME  aefcribe  the  equilateral  triangle  MSE,  and  draw 
lines  from  the  vertex  S  to  each  point  of  divifion  ;  then 
the  line  SM  will  be  that  anfwering  to  the  main  frame, 
and  SE  that  correfponding  to  the  poll  ;  and  the  other 
lines  will  be  thofe  anfwering  to  the  intermediate  frames 
in  order. 

^  Let  fig.  23.  be  the  proje&ion  of  part  of  the  flern  on 

the  plane  of  elevation,  together  with  the  eighth  and 
ninth  frames.  From  the  points  L,  N,  G,  (fig.  21.) 
draw  the  lines  LO,  NP,  GQ,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel.  Make  AB  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  AF  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
BCD.  Draw  the  line  BC  (fig.  22.)  io  that  it  may  be 
parallel  to  the  bafe  of  the  triangle,  and  equal  to  CD 
(fig.  23.),  which  produce  indefinitely  towards  H.  Make 
BD  equal  to  BC  (fig.  23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line 
SD  (fig.  22.).  The  ribband  FC  (fig.  21.)  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may  be  parallel  to  the 
bafe,  and  contained  between  the  line  MS  and  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  SD.  Let  c f  reprefent  this  line  ;  then  transfer 
the  feveral  divifions  from  cf  to  the  ribband  CF  (fig.  21.), 
and  number  them  accordingly.  Again,  make  EF  (fig. 
23.)  equal  to  LO  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  water  line 
FGH;  make  BF  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  FG  (fig.  23.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SF  ;  apply  the  fecond  ribband 
LK  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the  extremity  K  may  be 
on  the  line  SM,  and  the  other  extremity  L  on  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  SF,  and  making  with  SM  an  angle  of  about 
62!  degrees.  Let  /’/be  this  line," and  transfer  the  divi¬ 
fions  from  it  to  the  ribband  KL.  In  like  manner  make 
IK  (Fig.  23.)  equal  to  NP  (fig.  21.),  and  draw  the  wa- 
ter  line  KLM.  Make  BG  (fig.  22.)  equal  to  KL  (fig. 
23.),  and  draw  the  dotted  line  SG  ;  then  the  ribband 
MN  is  to  be  applied  to  the  triangle  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  its  extremities  M  and  N  may  be  upon  the  lines 
SM,  SG  refpe&ively,  and  that  it  may  make  an  angle 
of  about  68  degrees  with  the  line  SM  ;  and  the  divi- 
iions  are  to  be  transferred  from  it  to  the  ribband  MN. 
The  fame  procefs  is  to  be  followed  to  divide  the  other 
ribbands,  obferving  to  apply  the  fourth  ribband  to  the 
triangle,  fo  that  it  may  make  an  angle  of  86  degrees 
with  the  line  SM  ;  the  fifth  ribband  to  make  an  angle 
of  65  degrees,  and  the  fixth  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with 
the  line  SM. 

The  quantities  of  thefe  angles  are,  however,  far  from 
being  precifely  fixed.  Some  conftru&ors,  in  applying 
the  ribbands  to  the  triangle,  make  them  all  parallel  to 
its  bafe  ;  and  others  vary  the  meafures  of  thefe  angles 
according  to  fancy.  It  may  alfo  be  remarked,  that  a 
different  method  of  dividing  the  bafe  of  the  triangle  is 
ufed  by  fome.  It  is  certainly  proper  to  try  different 
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methods;  and  that  is  to  be  preferred  which  beft  anfvvers  Prelimina* 
the  intended  purpofc.  ^  *'ro” 

Befide  the  frames  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  , 

two  laid  down  by  fome  conilm&ors  in  the  feveral  plans, 
called  bcilcuice  frames .  The  after  balance  frame  is  placed 
at  one  fourth  of  the  length  of  the  fhip  before  the  ftern- 
polt  ;  and  the  other,  commonly  called  the  loof  frame ,  at 
one  fourth  of  the  (hip’s  length  aft  of  a  perpendicular  to 
the  keel  from  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem.  Let  the  dotted 
line  at  X,  between  the  fifth  and  fixth  frames,  (fig.  23.) 
be  the  place  of  the  after  balance  frame  in  the  plane  of 
elevation.  Then,  in  Order  to  lay  down  this  frame  in  the 
plane  of  proje&ion,  its  reprefentation  muff  be  previoufiy 
drawn  in  the  triangle.  To^tccomplilh  this,  draw  the 
line  SV  (fig.  22.)  fo  that  the  interval  5V  may  have  the 
fame  ratio  to  5  6  (fig.  22.)  that  5  X  has  to  5  6  (fig. 

23.)  (d).  Then  the  feveral  points  in  the  ribbands  in 
the  plane  of  proje&ion  anfwering  to  this  frame  are  to 
be  found  by  means  of  the  triangle  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before. 

The  loof  frame  is  nearly  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as 
the  after  balance  frame,  or  rather  of  a  little  greater  ca¬ 
pacity,  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part 
of  the  {hip  may  be  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  midfhip 
frame.  Hence  the  loof  frame  may  be  eafily  drawn  in 
the  plane  of  proje&ion,  and  hence  alfo  the  other  frames 
in  the  fore  body  may  be  readily  deferibed. 

Prob.  X.  To  deferibe  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 

Draw  the  middle  line  of  the  ftem  AB  (fig.  24.)  ;  yig.  ^ 
make  AC,  BD  each  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs  of  the 
ftem,  and  draw  the  line  CD  ;  deferibe  alfo  one  half  of 
the  main  frame  CEFGHI.  Let  e  E,jfF,  ^G,  h  H,  be 
water  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  ribbands  on  the  main 
frame  ;  alfo  let  a  be  the  termination  of  the  floor  ribband, 
and  b  that  of  the  breadth  ribband  on  the  ftem.  Divide 
the  interval  a  b  into  three  equal  parts  in  the  points  c,  d, 
and  draw  the  ribbands  a  E,  c  F,  d  G,  and  b  H.  Make 
ei,  fk,  gl ,  hm  { fig.  24.)  equal  to  ei,fk,gl,  hm 
(fig.  21.)  refpe£tively,  and  draw  the  curve  C  iklm, 
which  will  be  the  proje&ion  of  the  loof  frame.  Or  fince 
it  is  neceffary  that  the  capacity  of  the  loof  frame  ftiould 
be  a  little  greater  than  that  of  the  after  balance  frame, 
each  of  the  above  lines  may  be  increafed  by  a  propor¬ 
tional  part  of  itfelf,  as  one  tenth  or  one  twentieth,  as 
may  be  judged  proper. 

Conftruft  the  triangle  (fig.  25.)  in  the  fame  manner^  2 ^ 
as  fig.  22.  only  obferving,  that  as  there  are  fewer  frames 
in  the  fore  than  in  the  after  body,  its  bafe  will  therefore 
be  divided  into  fewer  parts.  Let  there  be  eight  frames 
in  the  fore  body,  then  there  will  be  eight  divifions  in 
the  bafe  of  the  triangle  befide  the  extremes. 

Let  fig.  26.  reprefent  the  ftem  and  part  of  the  fore¬ 
body  in  the  plane  of  elevation,  and  let  O  be  the  place 
of  the  loof  frame.  Divide  the  interval  4,  5  (fig.  25.) 
fo  that  4,  5  may  be  to  4  Z  as  4,  5  to  4,  o  (fig.  26.), 
and  draw  the  dotted  line  SZ,  which  will  be  the  line  de¬ 
noting  the  loof  frame  in  the  triangle. 

Draw  the  lines  AB,  CD,  EF,  GH*  (fig.  26.)  paral-  Fjg. 
lei  to  the  keel,  and  whofe  perpendicular  diftances  there¬ 
from  may  be  equal  to  C  a)  C  c,  C  dr  C  &,  (%•  24.)  the 

interfe&ions 


(d)  It  is  evident,  from  the  method  ufed  to  divide  the  bale  of  the  triangle,  that  this  proportion  does  not  agree 
exaftly  with  the  conftru/ftion  :  the  difference,  however,  being  fmall,  is  therefore  neglected  in  practice. 
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Prelimina.  inteifecV.ons  of  thefe  lines  with  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem, 
rv  Pro-  namely,  the  points  I,  K,  L,  M  will  be  the  points  of 
b'ems-  termination  of  the  feveral  ribbands  on  the  Hem  in  the 
v  plane  of  elevation.  Divide  8  A  (fig.  25.)  fo  that  8  B, 

8  C,  8  D,  and  8  E,  may  be  retpettively  equal  to  BI, 
DK,  FL,  and  HM  (fig.  26.),  and  draw  the  dotted 
lines  SB,  SC,  SD,  SE  (fig.  25.).  Apply  the  edge  of 
a  flip  of  card  to  the  firil  ribband  (iig.  24.),  and  mark 
thereon  the  extremities  of  the  ribband-  a ,  E,^  and  alfo 
the  point  of  interfedHon  of  the  loot  fi;ame.  Then  ap¬ 
ply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle  in  fucli  a  manner 
that  the  point  ci  may  be  on  the  dotted  line  SB,  the 
point  E  on  the  line  SM,  and  the  point  anfwering  to  the 
ioof  frame  on  the  dotted  line  SZ  3  and  mark  upon  the 
card  the  feveral  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  lines  S  1, 

S  2,  &c.  Now  apply  the  card  to  the  ribband  a  E  (fig. 
01.)  as  before,  and  transfer  the  feveral  points  of  divi¬ 
sion  from  it  to  the  ribband.  In  like  manner  proceed 
with  the  other  ribbands;  and  lines  drawn  through  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  ribbands  will  be  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frames  in  the  fore  body. 
The  projections  of  the  top-timbers  of  the  feveral  frames 
may  be  taken  from  the  half  breadth  plan  ;  and  hence 
each  top-timber  may  be  eafily  deferibed. 

In  large  {hips,  particularly  in  thofe  of  the  French 
navy,  a  different  method  is  employed  to  form  the  top- 
timbers  in  the  fore  body,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Plate  ]>t  BI  (fig.  27.)  be  one  fourth  of  the  breadth  of 
cccckxxix.  thc  ^  and  draw  jK  parallel  t0  AB.  Take  the 

27‘  height  of  the  foremoft  frame  from  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  lay  it  off  from  A  to  B  :  from  the  point  B 
draw  BH  perpendicular  to  AB,  and  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Let  E  be  the  place  of 
the  breadth  ribband  on  the  main  frame,  and  F  its  place 
on  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  With 
a  radius  equal  to  five  fixths  of  half  the  greateft  breadth 
Viz  28  the  *hip  Scribe  the  quadrant  EFG  (fig.  28.)  : 

Make  EH  equal  to  FG  (fig.  27.),  the  point  F  being 
at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom.  Through  H  draw 
HO  perpendicular  to  EH,  and  interfering  the  circum¬ 
ference  in  O  j  then  draw  OL  parallel  to  HE,  and  EL 
parallel  to  HO.  Divide  EL  into  as.  many  equal  parts 
as  there  are  frames  in  the  fore  body,  including  the  main 
frame,  and  from  thefe  points  of  divifion  draw  the  per¬ 
pendiculars  II,  22,  &c.  meeting  the  circumference  as 
in  the  figure.  Take  thc  difiance  11,  and  lay  it  off 
from  G  (fig.  27.)  towards  F  to  the  point  1  ;  and  from 
the  fame  point  G  lay  off  towards  F  the  feveral  per¬ 
pendiculars  contained  between  the  ftraight  line  and  the 
curve  to  the  points  2,  3,  &c.  and  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  EG. 

Fig.  29.  Take  any  line  AB  (fig.  29.)  at  pleafure  :  divide  it 
equally  in  two  in  the  point  8  :  divide  8  B  in  two  parts 
in  the  point  7,  and  continue  this  method  of  divifion  un¬ 
til  there  are  as  many  points  as  there  are  frames  in  the 
fore  body,  including  the  main  frame.  Upon  AB  con- 
ffruCt  the  equilateral  triangle  ACB,  and  draw  the  lines 
C  8,  C  7,  &c.  Place  a  flip  of  card  on  the  parallel 
a  K  8  (fig.  27.),  and  mark  thereon  the  points  oppofite 
to  ay  K,  and  8  ;  and  let  them  be  denoted  accordingly. 
Then  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  the 
point  a ,  which  is  that  anfwering  to  the  rabbet  of  the 
ftem,  may  be  on  the  line  AC ;  that  the  point  anfwer¬ 
ing  to  K  may  be  on  C  8,  and  the  extremity  8  on  the 
line  CB  ;  and  mark  on  the  card  the  points  of  iivl£ifec- 
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tion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6,  &c.  and  number  them  ac-  Prelimina- 
cordingly.  NoW  apply  this  flip  of  card  to  the  feventh  *7 
parallel  (fig.  23.),  the  point  a  being  on.  the  line  CD, 
and  mark  on  this  parallel  the  point  of  interfe£lion  7  J 
Aide  the  card  down  to  the  fixth  parallel,  to  which  trans¬ 
fer  the  point  N°  6.  In  like  manner  proceed  with  the 
other  parallels. 

The  point  K,  at  the  inlerfe&icm  of  the  line  IK  with 
the’  eighth  parallel,  is  one  point  through  which  the 
eighth  frame  paffes.  From  this  point  upwards  a  curve 
is^to  be  deferibed  fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part 
of  this  frame  already  deferibed,  and  the  upper  part, 
forming  an  inverted  arch,  which  is  to  terminate  at  H. 

This  top-timber  may  be  formed  by  two  fweeps,  whofe- 
radii  and  centres  are  to  be  determined  partly  from  cir- 
cumflances  and  partly  according  to  fancy.  It  how¬ 
ever  may  be  more  readily  formed  by  hand. 

Let  LM  (fig.  27.)  he  the  line  of  the  fecond  deck 
at  the  main  frame,  and  let  LN  be  the  difference  of  the 
draught  of  water,  if  any.  Make  GN  (fig.  28.)  equal 
to  LN  :  draw  NM  perpendicular  to  GN,  meeting  the 
circle  in  M  ;  and  through  the  points  G  and  M  draw 
the  parallels  GV  and  MV  ;  divide  GN  as  before,  and 
from  the  feveral  points  of  divifion  draw  perpendiculars 
terminating  in  the  curve.  Transfer  thefe  perpendicu¬ 
lars  from  L  upwards  (fig.  27.),  and  through  the  points 
thus  found  draw  the  lines  II,  22,  &c.  parallel  to  LM. 

Apply  a  flip  of  card  to  the  eighth  parallel,  and  mark 
upon  it  the  point  anfwering  to  the  ftem,  the  eighty  and 
main  frames  :  carry  this  to  the  triangle,  and  place  it  fo 
that  thefe  points  may  be  on  the  correfponding  lines. 

Then  the  points  of  interfedlion  of  the  lines  C  7,  C  6, 

&c.  are  to  be  marked  on  the  card,  which  is  now  to  be 
applied  firlt  to  the  eighth  parallel  (fig.  27.),  then  to 
the  feventh,  &.c.  transferring  the  feveral  points  of  divi¬ 
fion  in  order  as  before. 

Draw  the  line  HO  (fig.  27.)  ;  mark  its  length  on  a 
flip  of  card,  and  apply  it  to  the  triangle,  fo  that  it  may 
be  parallel  to  its  bale,  and  its  extremities  one  on  the 
eighth  and  the  other  on  the  main  frame  :  mark  on  the 
card  the  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  feveral  intermedi¬ 
ate  lines  as  before  ;  then  apply  the  card  to  HO,  and 
transfer  the  divifions. 

There  are  now  three  points  determined  through 
which  each  top-timber  muft  pafs,  namely,  one  in  the 
breadth  ribband,  one  in  the  fifth,  and  one  in  the  upper 
ribband.  Through  thefe  curves  are  to  be  deferibed; 
fo  as  to  reconcile  with  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  and 
partake  partly  of  the  curvature  of  the  eighth  frame*, 
and  partly  of  that  of  the  main  frame,  but  moft  of  that 
of  the  frame  to  which  it  is  neareft  :  and  hence  the 
plane  of  proje&ion  is  fo  far  finiflied,  that,  it  only  re¬ 
mains  to  prove  the  feveral  frames  by  water  lines. 

Another  method  of  deferibing  the  frames  in  the' 
body  plan  is  by  lweeps.  In  this  method  it  is  neceffary, 
in  the  fir  ft  place,  to  deferibe  the  height  of  the  breadth 
lines,  and  the  rifing  of  the  floor,  in  the  plane  of  eleva¬ 
tion.  The  half  breadth  lines  are  next  to  be  deferibed  in 
the  floor  plan.  The  main  frame  is  then  to  be  deferi- 
bed  by  three  or  more  fweeps,  and  giving  it  fucli  a  form7 
as  may  be  moft  fuitable  to  the  fervice  the  thip  is.  defign- 
ed  for.  The  lower,  upper,  and  top-timber,  heights  of 
breadth,  and  the  riflings  of  the  floor,  are  to  be  fet  upon 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  half' 
breadths  are  then  to  be  laid  off  011  lines  drawn  through* 

thefes 
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Prehmina-  thefe  points  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line.  A  mould 

^blems*  ma^  ^en  maC*e  ^or  main  frame,  and  laid  upon 

i - 1 the  feveral  rlfings,  as  In  whole  mouldings,  explained  in 

Chapter  V.  with  this  difference,  that  here  an  under 
breadth,  fweep  is  defcribed  to  pafs  through  the  point 
which  limits  the  half  breadth  of  the  timber,  the  centre 
of  which  will  be  in  the  breadth  line  of  that  timber. 
Ihe  proper  centres  for  all  the  frames  being  found,  and 
the  arches  defcribed,  the  bend  mould  muff  be  fo  pla¬ 
ced  on  the  rifing  line  of  the  floor,  that  the  back  of  it 
may  touch  the  back  of  the  under  breadth  fweep.  Eut 
the  general  pra&ice  is,  to  defcribe  all  the  floor  fweeps 
with  compares,  as  well  as  the  under  breadth  fweeps, 
and  to  reconcile  thefe  two  by  a  mould  which  is  an  arch 
of  a  circle,  its  radius  being  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
reconciling  fweep  by  which  the  midfhip  frame  was 
formed.  It  is  ufual  for  all  the  floor  fweeps  to  be  of 
the  fame  radius  5  and  in  order  to  find  their  centres  a  line 
is  formed  on  the  floor  plan  for  the  half  breadth  of  the 
floor.  As  this  line  cannot  be  defcribed  on  the  furface 
of  a  fhip,  it  is  therefore  only  an  imaginary  line.  In- 
Ifead  of  it  fome  make  ufi;  of  a  diagonal  in  the  body 
plane  to  limit  the  half  breadth  of  the  floor  upon  every 
rifing  line,  and  to  ereCI  perpendiculars  at  the  feveral  in- 
terfedlions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the  midfhip  frame. 

After  the  fweeps  are  all  defcribed,  recourfe  is  bad  to 
moulds,  or  fome  fuch  contrivance,  to  form  the  hollow  of 
the  timbers,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  whole 
moulding  5  and  when  all  the  timbers  aie  formed,  they 
muft  be  proved  by  ribband  and  water  lines,  and  altered, 
if  neceffary  to  make  fair  curves. 

The  preceding  methods  of  defcribing  the  feveral 
planes  or  fe&ions  of  a  fhip  being  well  underflood,  it 
will  be  a  very  eafy  matter  to  conflruCI  draughts  for 
any  propofed  fhip  :  and  as  the  above  planes  were  de¬ 
fcribed  feparately  and  independent  of  each  other,  it  is 
therefore  of  little  confequence  which  is  firfl  defcribed. 
In  the  following  application,  however,  the  plane  of  ele¬ 
vation  will  be  firfl  drawn,  then  part  of  the  floor  plan, 
and  laflly  the  body  plan  :  and  in  conne&ing  thefe  plans 
the  moft  rational  and  Ample  methods  will  be  employed. 

Chap.  IV.  Application  of  the  foregoing  Rules  to 
the  ConfruBion  of  Ships. 

Sect.  I.  To  confruB  a  Ship  intended  to  carrij  a  ccnf  - 
derable  Burden  in  Proportion  to  her  general  Dimen - 
fonsi  and  to  draw  little  Water , 

Dimensions. 

Length  between  the  wing  tranfome  and  a  per-  F .  In. 
pendicular  from  the  rabbet  of  the  Hem  at 


the  height  of  breadth  line  -  80  o 

Main  half  breadth  moulded  -  II  o 

Half  breadth  at  the  height  of  breadth  line  at 

the  flern  .  _  76 

'Fop-timber  half  breadth  -  -  10  6 

Height  of  the  flem  above  the  upper  edge  of 

the  keel  -  -  17  o 

Height  of  the  breath  line  at  the  flem  13  6 

Height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  flern  -  123 


Upper  height  of  breadth  at  the  main  frame  7  4 

Lower  height  of  breadth  -  -  ^  ^ 

Height  of  middle  line  of  wrale$  at  the  flem  10  o 


Height  of  middle  line  of  wales  at  the  -main  F.  In.  Application 

frame 

Height  of  middle  line  of  whales  at  the  flern 
Breadth  of  the  whales 
Height  of  top-timber  at  midfiiips 
- - - — —  at  flern 

Draw  the  line  ab  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  80  feet,  from  P'ate 
a  convenient  fcale  :  divide  it  into  as  many  equal  parts 
plus  one  as  there  are  to  be  frames,  which  let  be  16, 
and  through  each  point  of  divifion  draw  perpendiculars. 

Make  be  equal  to  17  feet,  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  top  of  the  flem  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel, 
and  defcribe  the  flem  by  Prob.  II.  Make  ad  equal 
to  10 1  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of  the  wales 
at  the  flern,  and  a  e  equal  to  the  propofed  rake  of  the 
pofl,  which  may  be  about  2  feet:  join  de ;  and  draw 
the  line  fg  reprefenting  the  aft-fide  of  the  pofl.  De¬ 
fcribe  the  counter  and  flern  by  Problem  VL  and  VII. 

Make  ©/£  equal  to  14  feet,  the  top-timber  height  at 
the  main  frame,  and  ik  equal  to  18  feet,  the  height  at 
the  flern  }  .and  through  the  three  points  c ,  h ,  k,  defcribe 
the  curve  limiting  the  top-timbers  by  Problem  I.  Make 
bd  equal  to  10  feet,  the  height  of  the  middle  line  of 
the  wales  at  the  flem,  and  ©H  equal  to  6  feet  10 
inches,  the  height  at  the  main  frame  ;  and  the  curve 
dH  d  being  defcribed  will  reprefent  the  middle  line  of 
the  wales.  At  the  diflance  of  lof  inches  on  each  fide 
of  this  line  draw  two  curves  parallel  thereto,  and  the 
wales  will  be  completed  in  this  plan.  Make  b  l  equal 
to  13-J  feet,  the  height  of  the  breadth  line  at  the  flem  3 
am  equal  to  12?  feet,  the  height  at  the  flern  5  and  I© 

K®  .equal  to  5  feet  10  inches  and  7  feet  4  inches  re- 
fpeCtively  \  and  draw  the  upper  breadth  line  /K  in  and 
lower  breadth  line  /  I  m.  Prom  the  line  ab  lay  down¬ 
wards  the  breadth  of  the  keel,  wliich  may  be  about 
one  foot,  and  draw'  the  line  L  t  parallel  to  a  b. 

Let  the  line  L  r,  which  is  the  low’er  edge  of  the  keel, 
reprefent  alfo  the  middle  line  of  the  floor  plan.  Pro¬ 
duce  all  the  perpendiculars  reprefenting  the  frames  : 
make  ©  M  (fig.  31.)  equal  to  11  feet,  the  main  half  Fig.  31. 
breadth  at  midfiiips  ,  through  m  (fig.  30.)  draw  the 
line  m  N  perpendicular  to  a  b ,  and  make  p  N  equal  to 
7  z  feet,  and  drawT  the  main  half  breadth  line  NM  r  by 
Problem  IV.  Defcribe  alfo  the  top-limber  half  breadth 
line  POr,  ©O  being  equal  to  loi  feet,  and  form  the 
projecting  part  of  the  flem  q  r  s  t. 

In  order  that  the  top- timber  line  may  look  fair  oft 
the  bowT,  and  to  prevent  the  foremofl  top-timbers  from 
being  too  fliort,  it  is  necefiary  to  lift  or  raife  the  fheer 
from  the  round  of  the  bow'  to  the  flem.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  following  method  is  ufually  employed  :  Pro¬ 
duce  the  circular  iheer  before  the  flem  in  the  plane  of 
elevation  at  pleafure ;  then  place  a  batton  to  the  round 
of  the  bow  in  the  half  breadth  plan,  and  mark  on  it  the 
flations  of  the  fquare  timbers  and  the  fide  of  the  flem  ; 
apply  the  batton  to  the  fheer  plan,  and  place  it  to  the 
fheer  of  the  fhip,  keeping  the  flations  of  the  timbers  on 
the  batton  well  with  thofe  on  the  flieer  plan  for  feve¬ 
ral  timbers  before  dead-flat,  where  they  will  not  alter  \ 
then  mark  the  other  timbers  and  the  flem  on  the  flieer 
line  produced  \  through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel 
to  the  keel,  to  interfeCI  their  correfpcnding  timbers 
and  the  flem  in  the  fheer  plan  :  then  a  curve  defcribed 
thefe  lafl  points  will  be  the  flieer  of  the  fhip  round 
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Application  the  bow,  lifted  as  required  :  and  the  heights  of  the  tim- 
going  Rules ^ers  ^us  lengthened  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  body 
to  the  Con.  Plan  as  before. 

ffrudion  of  Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  32.)  equal  to  22  feet,  the 
Ships,  whole  breadth  ;  from  the  middle  of  which  draw  the 
'  perpendicular  CD  :  make  CE  equal  to  half  the  thicknefs 
cccclxxxix*  of  the  Poft>  ,and  equal  to  half  that  of  the  ftem,  and 
Fig,  32.  &om  tbe  points  A,  E,  F,  B,  draw  lines  parallel  to  CD. 
Make  AG,  EG  each  equal  to  14  feet,  the  height  at 
the  main  frame,  and  draw  the  line  GG  parallel  to  AB. 
Make  GH,  GH  each  equal  to  half  a  foot,  the  difference 
between  the  main  and  top  timber  half- breadths.  From 
A  and  B  fet  up  the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper 
breadth  lines  to  I  and  K,  and  draw  the  flraight  lines 
IK,  IK.  Let  CL  be  the  rifing  at  the  main  frame,  and 
©>©  the  extremities  of  the  floor  timber.  Hence,  as 
there  are  now  five  points  determined  in  each  half  of 
the  main  frame,  it  may  be  very  eafily  deferibed. 

Make  CM  equal  fco  L©,  join  M®  ,  and  draw  the 
other  ribbands  NO,  PO.  In  order,  however,  to  Am¬ 
plify  this  operation,  the  rcdliiincal "diftance  ©I  was 
trife&ed,  and  through  the  points  of  divifion  the  lines 
NO,  P Q  were  drawn  parallel  to  the  floor  ribband 
M©. 

Take  the  diflance  be  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  it  oft' from 
F  to  (fig.  32.);  alfo  make  F b  (fig.  32.)  equal  to 
F  u  (fig.  30.)  5  through  b  draw  b  c  parallel  to  AB,  and 
equal  to  FR  (fig.  31.).  In  like  manner  take  the 
heights  of  each  top-timber  from  fig.  30.  and  lay  them 
off  from  C  towards  D  (fig.  32.)  3  through  thefe  points 
draw  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  make  them  equal  each  to 
each,  to  the  correfponding  half  breadth  lines  taken  from 
the  floor-plan  :  Then  through  the  feveral  points  a ,  c, 
Sec.  thus  found,  draw  a  line  acH,  which  will  be  the 
projection  of  the  top-timber  line  of  the  fore  body  in  the 
body  plan.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  to  find  the 
top-timber  line  in  the  after  body. 

Transfer  the  height  of  the  main-breadth  line  on  the 
INm  hi  (fig  30.),  from  F  to  d  (fig.  32.).  Transfer 
alfo  the  heights  of  the  lower  and  upper  breadth  lines  at 
timber  F  (fig.  30.),  namely,  FW,  FX,  from  F  to  e 
and/(fig.  32.)  ;  through  which  draw  the  parallels  eg, 
f/i;  make  them  equal  to  FS  (fig.  31.),  and  draw  the 
flraight  line  g  h.  In  this  manner  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  portions  of  the  extreme  breadth  at  each  frame,  both 
in  the  fore  and  in  the  after  body  in  the  body  plan,  and 
draw  the  upper  and  lower  breadth  lines  d  h  K,  dg  I  in 
the  fore  body  and  K  f,  I  i  in  the  after  body.  Hence 
the  portions  of  the  feveral  top-timbers  contained  between 
the  top-timber  and  main  breadth  lines  may  be  eafily  de¬ 
feribed.  It  was  betore  remarked  that  their  forms  were 
partly  arbitrary.  The  mJdfhip  top-timber  has  generally 
a  hollow,  the  form  of  which  is  left  entirely  to  the  artift, 
though  in  feme  fhips,  especially  fmall  ones,  it  has  none. 
It  is  the  common  practice  to  make  a  mould  for  this  hol¬ 
low,  either  by  a  fweep  or  fome  other  contrivance,  which 
is  produced  confiderably  above  the  top-timber  line,  in  a 
fliaight  line  or  very  near  one.  The  rnidfhip  top-timber 
is  formed  by  this  mould,  which  is  fo  placed  that  it 
breaks  in  four  with  the  back  of  the  upper  breadth  fweep. 
q  he  other  top-timbers  are  formed  by  the  fame  mould, 
observing  to  place  it  fo  that  the  flraight  part  of  it  may 
be  parallel  to  the  flraight  part  of  the  rnidfhip  timber, 
and  moved  up  or  down,  fllll  keeping  it  in  that  direction 
till  it  juft  touches  the  back  of  the  upper  breadth  fvveeo. 
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Some  conflrudlors  begin  at  the  after  timber,  after  the 
mould  is  made  for  the  rnidfhip  top-timber,  becaufe  they 
think  it  eaijer  to  keep  the  flraight  part  of  the  mould  pa¬ 
rallel  to  this  than  to  the  rnidfhip  timber  ,  and  by  this 
means  the  top  fide  is  kept  from  winding.  Others,  again, 
make  a  mark  upon  the  mould  where  the  breadth  line  of v 
the  midihip  timbei  croffes  it,  and  with  the  fame  mould 
they  form  the  after  timber:  this  will  occafion  the  mark 
that  was  made  on  the  mould  when  at  the  main  frame  to 
fall  below  the  breadth  line  of  the  after  timber,  and 
therefore  another  mark  is  made  at  the  height  of  the 
breadth  line  at  the  after  timber  5  the  flraight  part  of  the 
mould  is  then  laid  obliquely  acrofs  the  breadth  lines  of 
the  top-timbers  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may  interfeeff 
the  breadth  line  of  the  rnidfhip  timber  at  one  of  thefe 
maiks  and  the  breadth  line  of  the  after  timber  at  the 
other  mark  5  then  the  feveral  interfe&ions  of  the  breadth 
lines  of  the  timbers  are  marked  upon  the  mould  ;  which 
mufl  n6w  be  fo  placed  in  forming  eacli  timber,  that  the 
proper  mark  may  be  applied  to  "its  proper  breadth,  and 
it  mufl  be  turned  about  fo  as  juft  to  touch  the  upper 
breadth  fweep.  Any  of  thefe  methods  may  make  a  fair 
fide,  and  they  may  be  eafily  proved  by  forming  another 
intermediate  half  breadth  line. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  frames  may  be  deVibed 
by  either  of  the  methods  laid  down  in  Problems  IX, 
and  X.  .  In  order,  however,  to  illuftrate  this  ftill  far- 
ther,^  it  is  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  another  method  of 
forming  the  intermediate  frames,  the  facility  of  which 
will  recommend  it. 

Take  FZ  (fig.  30.),  and  lay  it  from  F  to  h  (fig.  3  2.)  5 
then  deferibe  the  lower  part  of  the  foremoft  frame,  ma¬ 
king  it  more  or  lefs  full  according  as  propofed  ;  and  in¬ 
terfering  the  ribbands  in  the  points  /,  m,  n .  Deferibe 
alfo  the  aftermoft  frame  0,  p,  q.  Make  « /3  (fig.  30.). 
equal  to  F  r  (fig.  32.),  and  produce  it  to  a  (fig.  31.)  • 
alfo  draw  and  (fig.  30.)  equal  to  Er  and  Ej* 
(fig.  32.)  refpe&ively  ;  and  produce  them  to  b  and  c  : 
Make  F  e,  F f,  FR  (fig.  31.)  equal  to  M /,  N  m,  P  n 
(fig.  32.)  each  to  each.  Let  alfo  ©  //,  ©  i,  ©  k,  and 
9  /,  gm,  9  n  (fig.  31.)  be  made  equal  to  M  ©,  NO, 
PO,  and  Mo,  N P/>  (fig.  32.)  5  then  through  thefe 
points  trace  the  curves  a  enh  lb,  rfim  c,  and  r  R  h  np , 
and  they  will  be  the  proje&ions  of  the  ribbands  in  the 
floor  plane.  .  Now  transfer  the  feveral  intervals  of  the 
frames  contained  between  the  middle  line  and  the  rib¬ 
bands  (fig.  3 1.)  to  the  correfponding  ribbands  in  the 
body  plan  (fig.  32.).  Hence  there  will  be  five  points 
given  in  each  fame,  namely,  one  at  the  lower  breadth 
line,  one  at  each  ribband,  and  one  at  the  keel  j  and 
confequemly  thefe  frames  may  be  eafily  deferibed.  In 
order  to  exemplify  this,  let  it  be  required  to  lay  down 
the  frame  E  in  the  plane  of  projection.  Take  the  in¬ 
terval  E  n  (fig.  31.),  and  lay  it  from  M  to  u  (fig.  32). 
Lay  oft  alfo  E  v,  E  e  (fig.  31.)  from  N  to  v  and  from 
P  to  ^  (fig.  32.)  ;  then  through  the  points  F,  u,  y,  n 
and  the  lower  breadth  line  deferibe  a  curve,  and  it 
will  be  the  reprefentation  of  the  frame  E  in  the  body 
plan.  In  like  manner  the  other  frames  may  be  de¬ 
feribed. 

The  ribbands  may  now  be  transferred  from  the  body 
plan  to  the  plane  of  elevation,  by  taking  the  feveral 
heights  of  the  interfe£lion  of  each  ribband  with  the 
frames,  and  laying  them  off  on  the  correfponding  frames 
in  the  floor  plan }  and  if  the  line  drawn  through  thefe 

points. 
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Application  points  make  a  fair  curve,  it  is  prefumed  that  the  curves 
of  the  tore-  0f  the  frames  are  rightly  laid  down  in  the  body  plan, 
to 1  the  Con!  Only  one  of  thefe  ribbands,  namely,  the  firft,  is  laid 
ftru&ion  ofdown  in  fig.  30.  Thefe  curves  may  alfo  be  farther  pro- 
Ships.  ved,  by  drawing  water  lines  in  the  plane  of  elevation, 

*  and  in  the  body  plan,  at  equal  di fiances  from  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel.  Then  the  di fiances  between  the  mid¬ 
dle  line  of  the  body  plan,  and  the  feveral  points  of  in- 
terfedlion  of  thefe  lines  with  the  frames,  are  to  be  laid 
off  from  the  middle  line  in  the  floor  plan  upon  the  cor- 
refponding  frames ;  and  if  the  line  drawn  through  thefe 
points  form  a  fair  curve,  the  frames  are  truly  drawn  in 
the  body  plan. 

In  figs.  30.  and  32.  there  are  drawn  four  water  lines 
at  any  equal  difiances  from  the  keel,  and  from  each 
other.  Thefe  lines  are  then  transferred  from  fig.  32.  to 
fig.  31.5  and  the  lines  palling  through  thefe  points  make 
fair  curves. 

The  tranfoms  are  deferibed  by  Problem  VIII.  it  is 
therefore  unneceffary  to  repeat  the  procefs.  A  riling 
line  of  the  floor  timbers  is  commonly  drawn  in  the  plane 
of  elevation. 

As  this  is  intended  only  as  an  introdu&ory  example, 
feveral  particulars  have  therefore  been  omitted  ;  which, 
however,  will  be  exemplified  in  the  following  fe£tion. 


Sect.  IV.  To  deferibe  the  feveral  Plans  of  a  Ship  of 
War  propofed  to  carry  80  Guns  upon  two  Decks, 

As  it  is  propofed  in  this  place  to  Ihow  the  method  of 
deferibing  the  plans  of  a  Ihip  of  a  very  confiderable  fize, 
it  therefore  feems  proper  to  give  the  dimenfions  of  every 
particular  part  neceffary  in  the  delineation  of  thefe  plans. 

Plate  Xhe  feveral  plans  of  this  Ihip  are  contained  in  figs  33, 
CCCCXCL  an(j  But  as  Would  very  much  confufe  the  fi- 
34?5  ^ '  gures  to  have  a  reference  to  every  operation,  and  as  the 

former  example  is  deemed  a  fufficient  illuffration,  the 
letters  of  reference  are  upon  thefe  accounts  omitted  in 
the  figures. 


Principal  Dimensions. 

Ship  Build’-  j^gHgths.— Length  on  the  gun  or  lower  deck  F.  In. 
e^sRet°fl~  from  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftem 

to  the  aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  poft  182  © 

Length  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 

dead  fiat  -  -  63  Ii-J 

Length  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to 

timber  Y  -  4  0 

Length  from  after  perpendicular  to  timber  37  3  4 

Room  and  fpace  of  the  timbers  -  2  8£ 

Length  of  the  quarter-deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern  -  -  -  95  O 

Length  of  the  forecaftle  from  the  fore  part  of 

the  beak-head  -  -  49  0 

Length  of  rouncfchoufe  deck  from  the  aft  part 

of  the  ftern  -  -  51  8 

Heights. — Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  plank  at  dead  flat  24  0 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  foremoft  perpendicular  2 6 

Height  of  the  gun  or  lower  deck  from  the 


upper  edge  of  the  keel  to  the  under  fide  of 
the  plank  at  after  perpendicular 
Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck 
plank  to  the  under  fide  of  the  upper  deck 
plank,  all  fore  and  aft 
Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the"!  aj 
upper  deck  plank  to  the  under  fide  > 
of  the  greater  deck  plank  J 

Height  to  the  under  fide  of  forecaftle  plank, 
afore  and  abaft 

Height  from  the  upper  fide  of  the!  afore 
quarter-deck  plank  to  the  under  >  a^apt 
fide  of  the  round-houle  plank  j 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  main  wales 
at  after  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  foremoft  perpendicular 
Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel 
wales  at  dead  flat 

Height  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  channel  wales 
at  after  perpendicular 

Height  of  the  AJpper  fide  of  the  wing  tran- 
fom  - 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 
the  middle  line 

Height  of  the  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at 
the  middle  line 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line  at  the  after  part 
of  the  ftern  timber 

Breadths . — Main  wales  in  breadth  from  lower 
to  upper  edge 

Channel  wales  in  breadth  from  lower  to  up¬ 
per  edge  -  - 

Waift  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  upper  edge  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  wales  and  the  under  edge  of  the  waift 
rail 

Sheer  rail  in  breadth 

Diftance  between  the  (beer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  13  to  the  ftern 
Diftance  between  the  iheer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  7  to  timber  1 1 
Diftance  between  the  fheer  rail  and  the  rail 
above  from  timber  C  to  the  forepart  of 
beak-head  - 

And  the  faid  rail  to  be  in  breadth 
Plank  fheer  to  be  in  thicknefs 
Centres  of  the  majls . — From  the  foremoft  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  mainmaft  on 
the  gun-deck 

From  the  foremoft  perpendicular  to  the  centre 
of  the  foremaft  on  the  gun -deck 
From  the  after  perpendicular  to  the  centre  of 
the  mizenmaft  on  the  gun-deck 
Stern. — The  centre  of  the  fweep  of  the  ftem 
abaft  timber  P 

Height  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  - 

Stem  moulded  * 
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Application  f  oremoft  part  of  the  head  afore  the  perpen- 
of  the  fore-  dicuIar 

fo* the  Con-  ^e^ght  of  ditto  from  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ftrudbon  of  heel  -  - 

Ships  Stern-pof. — Aft  part  of  the  rabbet  afore  the 

perpendicular  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel 
Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel 

Aft  part  of  the  port  abaft  the  rabbet  at  the 
wing  tranfom  - 

Stern  port  fore  and  aft  on  the  keel 
Ditto  fquare  at  the  head 
Counters. — The  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at 
the  middle  line,  abaft  the  aft  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom  - 

Round  aft  of  the  lower  counter 
Round  up  of  the  lower  counter 
The  touch  of  the  upper  counter  at  the  middle 
line,- abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tran¬ 
fom  - 

Round  aft  of  the  upper  counter 
Round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
Aft  part  of  the  ftern-timber  at  the  middle 
line,  at  the  height  of  the  top  timber  line, 
abaft  the  aft  part  of  the  wing  tranfom 


F.  In. 

2  4  Round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom 

Round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom 
38  3  Draught  of  water. — Load  draught  of 1  r  „ 
water  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  >•  a,0i5 

3  4  keel  -  -  5  $abaft 

Channels. — Foremoft  end  of  the  fore  channel 

2  6  afore  timber  R 

The  channel  to  be  in  length 

1  1  And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 

3  1  The  dead  eyes  to  be  1 2  in  number,  and  in  dia- 

2  oj;  meter  - 

Foremoft  end  of  the  main  channel  afore  tim¬ 
ber  9 

7  6  The  channel  to  be  in  length 

I  4  And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 

o  9  The  dead  eyes  to  be  14  in  number,  and  in 

diameter 

Foremoft  end  of  the  mizen-channel  abaft  tim- 
9  9  ber  27 

1  3-*-  The  channel  to  be  in  length 

o  10  And  in  thicknefs  at  the  outer  edge 

The  dead  eyes  to  be  7  in  number,  and  in  dia¬ 
meter  -  - 

1 2  6 
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o  6 
°  5i 
20  j 
20  5 


1  o 

37  o 

o  4i 
1  6 

O  IO 

38  o 
o  4i- 

1  6 

2  4 
20  o 

o  4 

1  « 


Applieati«n 
of  the  fore¬ 
going  Rule# 
to  the  Con- 
ftru&ion  of 


Dimensions  of  the  fever  a  l  Parts  of  the  Bodies. 


Fore  Bodij. 

Timbers 

Names . 

© 

C 

G 

L 

P 

i  T 

w 

Y 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft.  In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

22 

6 

22 

7 

23 

0 

23  II 

25 

7 

26 

IO 

28 

8 

Upper  height  of  breadth 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24 

104 

25  34 

26 

44 

27 

44 

29 

0 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

7 

38 

0 

38 

5 

39  1 

39 

10 

40 

4 

40 

9 

>  Height  of  the  riling  line  * 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

3 

10 

9 

10 

18  6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

3^ 

2 

2 

34 

2 

8 

3  10 

6 

4 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

54 

24 

54 

24 

44 

24 

o4 

23  2  4 

20 

2 

17 

0 

1  I 

04 

Top-timber  half  breadth 

20 

1 1 

20 

10 

20 

9 

20 

6 

20  0 

18 

94 

17 

10 

l6 

6 

Half  breadth  of  the  riling 

8 

7 

8 

4 

6 

54 

2 

9 

5  7 

Ou  tfide 

Length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweeps 

l9 

2 

18 

9 

18 

3 

17 

3 

15  1  * 

14 

1 

12 

7 

12 

0 

Firft  diagonal  line 

7 

9 

7 

84 

7 

1 

7 

1 

6  3 

3 

8 

Second  ditto 

*3 

9 

*3 

84 

l3 

44 

12 

1 

10  3 

7 

i4 

4 

6 

Third  ditto 

20 

0 

*9 

11 

J9 

2 

ll 

7 

l5  1 

1 1 

1 

8 

34 

3 

44 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4i 

23 

44 

23 

0 

21 

84 

18  11 

*4 

84 

11 

5 

6 

0 

Fifth  ditto  - 

24 

8 

24 

8 

24 

44 

23 

54 

21  2- 

17 

1 

l3 

84 

7 

11 

Sixth  ditto  -  * 

Seventh  ditto  ... 

24 

24 

i4 

24 

0 

23 

9 

22  IO 

20 

I0t 

18 

H 

7 

*  Rifing  height  II  feet  io  inches  at  dead  flat,  from  which  ail  the  other  rifings  muft  be  fet  off. 

\ 
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After  Body . 

Timbers  Names . 

1 

5 

9 

I3 

i 

7 

21 

25 

29  | 

33  ) 

35 

37 

1 t. 

I*.. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

ln.| 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft 

In.l 

Ft. 

In. 

Ft. 

In. 

Lower  height  of  breadth 

22 

6 

12 

6 

22 

6 

20 

74 

22 

9 

23 

oi 

27 

74 

24 

6 

25 

loi 

26 

9i 

28 

3 

Upper  ditto 

24 

10 

24 

10 

24  IO 

24 

1 1 

2  5 

1 

25 

4 

25 

8 

26 

3 

27 

I 

27 

9 

28 

8 

Height  of  the  top-timber  line 

37 

5 

37 

5 

37 

6 

37 

10 

38 

3i 

38 

1 1 

39 

8 

40 

6 

41 

5 

42 

0 

42 

6 

Height  of  the  cutting  down 

2 

3t 

2 

34 

2 

34 

2 

3i 

2 

4 

2 

74 

3 

5 

5 

24 

8 

7 

Height  of  the  rifing 

0 

24 

0 

8i 

I 

9i 

3 

6k 

6 

0 

10 

1 

*7 

0 

Main  half  breadth 

24 

54 

24 

44 

24 

44 

24 

34 

24 

1 

23 

8i 

23 

oi 

i21 

10 

Half  breadth  of  the  rifing 

8 

6 

8 

3 

7 

9 

6 

ioi- 

5 

34 

2 

8 

2 

6 

Outfidp 

Top-timber  half  breadth 

20 

11 

20 

10 

20 

9i 

20 

9 

20 

7 

20 

3 

*9 

5 

18 

2 

16 

8 

l5 

ioi 

*5 

°i 

Topfides  half  breadth 

l9 

7 

18 

4 

*7 

0 

15 

10 

14 

1 1 

*4 

3 

Length  of  lower  breadth  fweeps 

19 

2 

l9 

2 

r9 

0 

18 

7 

17 

1 

1 6 

0 

*4 

5 

12 

5 

9 

10-i 

7 

1 1 

4 

8 

Firft  diagonal 

7 

9 

7 

84 

7 

7 

7 

5 

7 

2i 

6 

7 

5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

10 

1 

8i 

0 

7 

Second  ditto 

13 

9 

*3 

84 

l3 

6 

13 

1 

12 

6 

11 

2 

9 

7 

7 

7 

4 

84 

3 

1 

0 

11 

'Third  ditto 

20 

0 

19 

1Ii 

1 9 

74 

*9 

0 

18 

ii 

16 

6 

14 

2 

1 1 

54 

7 

8i 

5 

5 

2 

ii 

Fourth  ditto 

23 

4* 

23 

3 

23 

ii 

22 

6i 

21 

1 1 

20 

3 

18 

oi* 

lS 

34 

11 

4 

8 

7 

4 

64 

Fifth  ditto 

24 

8 

24 

7 

24 

6 

24 

ii 

23 

6i 

22 

34 

20 

6i! 

18 

2 

14 

4 

1 1 

5 

7 

0 

Sixth  ditto 

18 

8i 

16 

0 

1 1 

8 

Seventh  ditto 

23 

94 

23 

0 

21 

84 

20 

0 

II8 

11 

8i 

Diagonal  Lines  for  both  the  Fore  and  After  Bodies. 


Fore  and  After  Bodies . 

Names  of  the  Diagonal  Lines.  * 

1  ft 

2d 

3d 

4th  5  th  6  th  7  th 

Height  up  the  middle  line 

Diftance  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe  line 

Height  up  the  fide  line  - 

Ft.  In. 

6  11 

4  § 

Ft.  In. 

II  4 

9  1 

Ft.  In 

15  6 

Ft.  In. 
20  8 

O  9i 

Ft.  In.;Ft  In. 

23  5i|27  3 

6  7  12  74 

Ft.  In. 

43  9 

32  8i 

I.  Of  the  Sheer  Draught  or  Plane  of  Elevation. 

Fig-  33*  Draw  a  ftraight  line  (fig.  33.)  to  reprefent  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  keel,  eredl  a  perpendicular  on  that  end 
to  the  right,  and  from  thence  fet  off  182  feet,  the  length 
on  the  gun-deck,  and  there  ereft  another  perpendicular*, 
that  to  the  right  is  called  the  foremof  perpendicular,  and 
the  other  the  after  one  :  upon  thefe  two  perpendiculars 
all  the  foremoft  and  aftermoft  heights  muft  be  fet  off, 
which  are  expreffed  in  the  dimenfions. 

Then  fet  off  the  diftance  of  the  main  frame  or  dead 
flat  from  the  foremoft  perpendicular,  and  at  that  place 
eredl  a  third  perpendicular,  which  muft  be  diftinguifhed 
by  the  charadler  (J).  From  dead  flat  the  room  and 
fpace  of  all  the  timbers  muft  be  fet  off ;  but  it  will  on¬ 
ly  be  necefifary  to  eredf  a  perpendicular  at  every  frame 
timber  *,  “which  in  the  fore  body  are  called  dead fiat ,  A, 
C,  E,  &c.  and  in  the  after  body  (2),  J,  3,  5,  &c.  : 
hence  the  diftance  between  the  frame  perpendiculars  will 
be  double  the  room  and  fpace  expreffed  in  the  dimen¬ 
fions.  Then  fet  off  the  heights  of  the  gun-deck  afore 
at  midfhip  or  dead  flat,  and  abaft  from  the  upper  fide 
of  the  keel ;  and  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three 
points  will  be  the  upper  fide  of  the  gun-deck.  Set  off 


the  thicknefs  of  the  gun-deck  plank  below  that  \  and 
another  curve  being  drawn  parallel  to  the  former,  the 
gun-deck  will  then  be  defcribed  at  the  middle  line  of 
the  fheer  plan. 

The  centre  of  the  ftem  is  then  to  be  laid  down  by 
means  of  the  table  of  dimenfions  *,  from  which  centre, 
with  an  extent  equal  to  the  neareft  diftance  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel,  defcribe  a  circle  upwards  :  defcribe 
alio  another  circle  as  much  without  the  former  as  the 
ftem  is  moulded.  Then  fet  off  the  height  of  the  head 
of  the  ftem,  with  the  diftance  afore  the  perpendicular, 
and  there  make  a  point*,  and  within  that  fet  off  the 
moulding  of  the  ftem,  and  there  make  another  point : 
from  this  laft  mentioned  point  let  a  line  pafs  downwards, 
interfering  the  perpendicular  at  the  height  of  the  gun- 
deck,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  inner  circle,  and 
the  after  part  of  the  ftern  is  drawn.  Draw  another  line 
from  the  foremoft  point  downwards,  parallel  to  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  breaking  in  fair  with  the  outer  circle  5  then 
the  whole  ftem  will  be  formed,  except  the  after  or  low¬ 
er  end,  which  cannot  be  determined  till  hereafter. 

The  ftern-poft  muft  be  next  formed.  Set  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  a  fpot  for  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  taken  from  the  dimenfions,  and  from  that  for¬ 
ward  fet  off  another  point  at  the  diftance  of  the  thick- 
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Applkationnefs  of  the  plank  of  tile  bottom,  which  is  four  inches  and 
of  the  fore  a  Jia}f .  an  j  from  this  laft-mentioned  point  draw  a  line 
to^the^CorT uPwai*ds  interfe&ing  the  perpendiculars  at  the  height  of 
itruaion  of  the  lower  deck  }  then  fet  up  the  perpendicular  the 
Ships,  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  draw  a  level  line,  and 
* ..  y~- where  that  line  interfe&s,  the  line  firft  drawn  will  be 
the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  }  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  middle  line  fet  off  from  that  place  the  diflance  of 
the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft  }  fet  off  alfo  the  diflance  of 
the  after  part  from  the  rabbet  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
the  keel,  and  a  line  drawn  through  thefe  two  points 
will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  port.  A  line  drawn  parallel 
to  the  firfl  drawn  line  at  the  diflance  of  four  inches  and 
a  half,  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  on  the  bottom,  will  be 
the  aft  fide  of  the  rabbet :  and  hence  the  ftern-poft  is  de- 
fcribed,  except  the  head,  which  will  be  determined  af¬ 
terwards. 

From  the  dimenfions  take  the  feveral  heights  of  the 
upper  deck  above  the  gun-deck,  afore,  at  midfhip,  and 
abaft,  and  fet  them  off  accordingly  }  through  thefe 
points  defcribe  a  curve,  which  will  be  the  under  fide  of 
the  upper  deck ;  defcribe  alfo  another  curve  parallel 
thereto,  at  the  diftance  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank, 
and  the  upper  deck  will  be  then  reprefented  at  the 
middle  line  of  the  fhip. 

Set  off  the  height  of  the  lower  counter,  at  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  draw7  a 
horizontal  line  with  a  pencil  j  then  on  the  pencil  line 
fet  off  the  di dance  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  is 
abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  :  from  this  point 
to  that  where  the  fore  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern- 
poff  interfe£ls  the  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the 
wing  tranfom,  draw  a  curve  at  pleafure,  which  curve 
will  represent  the  lower  counter  at  the  middle  line. 
The  height  of  the  upper  counter  is  then  to  be  fet  off 
from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel,  and  a  horizontal  line 
is  to-be  drawn  as  before,  fetting  off  the  diftance  the 
touch  of  the  upper  counter  is  abaft  the  aft  fide  of  the 
wing  tranfom  }  and  a  curve  defcribed  from  thence  to 
the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  will  form  the  upper 
counter  at  the  middle  line. 

Both  counters  being  formed  at  the  middle  line,  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  above  the  counters  is  to 
be  defcribed  as  follows  :  On  the  level  line  drawn  for 
the  upper  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  fet  off  the  diftance 
of  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  at  the  middle  line 
from  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom,  at  the  height  of 
the  top-tirpber  line,  and  ere£l  a  perpendicular  :  then  up¬ 
on  this  perpendicular,  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel, 
fet  off  the  height  at  the  middle  line  of  the  top-timber 
line  at  the  after  fide  of  the  ftern  timber  }  through  this 
point  draw  a  ftraight  line  to  the  touch  of  the  upper 
counter,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  timber  will  be 
defcribed. 

As  the  ftern  rounds  two  ways,  both  up  and  aft,  the 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  confequently  alter  from 
that  at  the  middle  line,  and  therefore  remains  to  be  re¬ 
prefented.  Take  the  round  up  of  the  upper  counter 
from  the  dimenfions,  and  fet  it  below  the  touch  at  the 
middle,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  a  level  line  \  take  alfo 
the  round  aft,  and  fet  it  forward  from  the  touch  on  the 
touch  line,  and  fquare  it  down  to  the  pencil  line  laft 
drawn,  and  the  point  of  interfeflion  will  be  the  touch 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide.  In  the  fame  manner 
find  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  ,  and  a  curve,  ft- 
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milar  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  being  defcribed  from  Application 
the  one  touch  to  the  other,  will  form  the  upper  counter  of.the£9rf* 

,  „  ,  7  going  Rules 

at  the  fide.  .  .to  the  Con- 

Take  the  round  up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  fet  it  ftni£lion  of 
off  below  the  line  before  drawn  for  the  height  of  the  Ships, 
wing  tranfom,  and  draw  another  horizontal  line  in  pen- 
cil  :  then  take  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and 
fet  it  forward  on  the  upper  line  from  the  point  repre- 
fenting  the  aft  fide  of  the  wing  tranfom  \  fquare  it  down 
to  the  lower  line,  and  the  interfedfion  will  be  the  touch 
of  the  wing  tranfom  :  then  a  curve,  ft  milar  to  that  at- 
the  middle  line,  being  drawn  from  the  touch  of  the, 
wing  tranfom  to  the  touch  of  the  lower  counter  at  tile 
fide,  will  be  the  lower  counter  at  the  fide.  Draw  a 
line  from  the  upper  counter  upwards,  and  the  whole 
ftern  timber  at  the  fide  will  be  reprefented.  But  as  the 
ftraight  line  drawn  for  the  upper  part  of  the  fide  tim¬ 
ber  fhould  not  be  parallel  to  that  at  the  middle  line,  its 
rake  is  therefore  to  be  determined  as  follows. 

Draw  a  line  at  pleafure,  on  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  ftern  at  the  upper  counter  }  at  the  middle  of  this 
line  fet  off  the  round  aft  of  the  upper  counter,  then 
through  this  point  and  the  extremities  of  the  ftern  de¬ 
fcribe  a  curve.  Now  take  the  breadth  of  the  ftern  at 
the  top-timber  line,  and  through  the  point  where  that 
breadth  will  interfe£t  the  curve  for  the  round  aft  of  the 
ftern  draw  a  line  parallel  to  that  firft  drawn,  and  the  di¬ 
ftance  from  the  line  laft  drawn  to  the  curve  at  the  mid~ 
die  of  the  line  is  the  diftance  that  the  fide  timber  mull 
be  from  the  middle  line  at  the  height  of  the  top-timber 
line. 

The  fheer  is  to  be  defcribed,  which  is  done  by  fet¬ 
ting  off  the  heights  afore,  at  midfhips,  and  abaft  j  and* 
a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  three  points  will  be  the 
fheer.  But  in  order  that  the  fheer  may  correfpond 
exa&ly  with  the  dimenfions  laid  down,  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  proceed  as  follows  :  The  perpendicular  repre- 
fenting  timber  dead  flat  being  already  drawn,  fet  oft' 
from  that  the  diftances  of  the  other  frame  timbers, 
which  is  double  the  room  and  fpace,  as  the  frames  are 
only  every  other  one  }  and  ere&  perpendiculars,  writing 
the  name  under  each  :  then  on  each  of  thefe  perpen¬ 
diculars  fet  off  the  correfponding  heights  of  the  top- 
timber  line  taken  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  for  con- 
ft ruffing  the  bodies  ;  and  through  thefe  points  a  curve 
being  defcribed,  will  reprefent  the  fheer  of  the  fhip  or 
top-timber  line  agreeable  to  the  dimenfions. 

The  quarter-deck  and  forecaftle  are  next  to  be  de¬ 
fcribed,  which  may  be  done  by  taking  their  refpeffive 
heights  and  lengths  from  the  dimenfions,  and  defcribing 
their  curves.  In  the  fame  manner  alfo,  the  round-* 
houfe  may  be  drawn.  The  decks  being  defcribed  re- 
prefenting  their  heights  at  the  middle,  it  is  then  ne~ 
ceflary  to  reprefent  them  alfo  at  the  fide.  For  this 
purpofe  take  the  round  of  the  decks  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions,  and  fet  them  off  below  the  lower  line  drawn  for 
the  middle^  and  a  curve  defcribed  both  fore  and  aft,  ob-< 
ferving  to  let  it  be  rather  quicker  than  the  former,  will 
be  the  reprefentation  of  the  decks  at  the  fide. 

The  ports  come  next  under  confideration.  In  the 
placing  of  them  due  attention  muft  be  paid,  fo  as  to 
prefer ve  ftrength  ;  or  that  they  fhall  be  fo  difpofed  as 
not  to  weaken  the  fhip  in  the  leaft,  which  is  often  done* 
by  cutting  off  principal  timbers,  placing  them  in  too  * 
large  openings,  having  too  fliort  timbers  by  the  fide  of 
L  1  2  them, 
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Apphcatic^them,  &c.  The  frames  reprefented  by  the  lines  al- 
°oin ^ I'Uiles drawn  muft  be  firft  confulted.  Then  with  a 
iTthe  r!oii-Penc^  draw  two  curves,  for  the  lower  and  upper  parts 
tfradtion  ofof  the  lower  deck  polls,  parallel  to  the  line  reprefen  t- 
Ships.  ing  the  lower  deck  ;  the  diftances  of  thefe  lines  from 
^le  (jecic  are  t0  |:)e  ta]cen  fj.om  tpie  dimenfions,  obfer- 
ving,  however,  to  add  to  thefe  heights  the  thicknefs  of 
the  deck,  as  the  deck  line  at  the  fide  reprefen ts  the 
under  part  of  the  deck. 

The  foremoll  port  is  then  to  be  deferibed,  cbferving 
to  place  it  as  far  aft  as  to  give  fufHcient  room  for  the 
manger  :  the  mod  convenient  place  will  therefore  be 
to  put  it  between  the  frames  R  and  T,  and  equally  di¬ 
ll  ant  from  each.  It  will  then  be  placed  in  the  mod  con- 
fpicuous  point  of  ftrength,  as  it  will  have  a  long  top- 
timber  on  the  aft  fide  and  a  long  fourth  futtock  on  the 
fore  fide  of  it.  The  fecond  port  may  be  placed  in  like 
manner  between  the  next  two  frames,  which  will  be- 
be  equally  well  fituated  for  ftrength  as  the  former  ;  and 
by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  ports  on  the  gun  deck 
may  alfo  be  placed,  taking  care  to  have  two  frames  be¬ 
tween  every  two  ports,  all  fore  and  aft. 

The  upper  deck  ports  are  then  to  be  deferibed  ;  and 
in  order  to  difpofe  of  them  in  the  ftrongeft  fituation 
p Dibble,  they  muft  be  placed  over  the  middle  between 
the  gun-deck  ports,  fo  that  every  frame  in  the  (hip  will 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  by  their  coming  between 
a  gun  and  upper  deck  port ;  and  every  port  will  be 
between  the  frames,  which  will  in  a  great  meafure  con¬ 
tribute  towards  the  ftrength  of  the  (hip.  With  regard 
to  the  ports  on  the  quarter  deck,  it  is  not  of  fuch  ma¬ 
terial  confequence  if  they  cut  the  head  of  the  frame,  as 
in  placing  them  the  fituation  of  the  dead  eyes  muft  be 
confidered,  placing  a  port  where  there  is  a  vacancy  be¬ 
tween  the  dead  eyes  large  enough  to  admit  of  one  ;  ob¬ 
serving  always  to  place  them  as  nearly  as  poftible  at 
equal  diftances.  from  each  other;  and  where  it  happens 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  the  wake  of  a  frame,  then  that 
frame  muft  by  all  means  be  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the 
fide. 

The  necefiary  length  of  the  round-houfe  being  de¬ 
termined  in  the  dimenfions,  it  may  be  fet  off ;  obferving, 
however,  to  let  it  be  no  longer  than  is  juft  fufticient 
for  the  necefiary  accommodations,  as  the  ftiorter  the 
round-houfe  the  works  abaft  may  be  kept  lower,  and  a 
low  fnug  ftern  is  always  accounted  the  handfomeft. 
Then  fet  off  the  round  of  the  deck  at  the  foremoft  end, 
below  the  line  drawn  ;  the  deck  at  the  fide  may  be  de¬ 
feribed  by  another  curve  drawn  quite  aft.  Now,  from 
the  point  for  the  round  of  the  deck  to  the  ftern- timber, 
draw  a  curve  parallel  to  the  top- timber  line,  and  that 
will  be  the  extreme  height  of  the  top  of  the  fide  abaft, 
which  height  continues  to  range  fair  along  to  the  fore- 
moft  end  of  the  round-houfe,  and  at  that  place  may 
have  a  fall  about  14  inches,  which  may  be  turned  off 
with  a  drift  fcroll.  At  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter¬ 
deck,  the  topfide  may  have  a  rife  of  14  inches,  which 
may  alfo  be  turned  off  with  a  fcroll.  But  as  the  railing 
of  the  topfide  only  14  inches  at  that  place  will  not  be 
fufficient  to  unite  with  the  heights  abaft,  it  will  there¬ 
fore  be  necefiary  to  raife  14  inches  more  upon  that, 
and  break  it  off  with  a  fcroll  inverted  c-n  the  firft  fcroll, 
and  continue  thefe  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  top  timber 
line,  to  the  diftance  of  about  feven  feet  aft.  At  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  round-houfe  there  is  a  break  of  14, 
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inches  already  mentioned  ;  and  in  order  to  make  that  \pp4 icatto* 
part  uniform  with  the  breaks  at  the  foremoft  end  of  the°*.thc 
quarter-deck,  there  muft  be  fet  down  14  inches  more  8°**^ 
below  the  former;  and  at  thefe  two  heights  continue  two  ^rULqion  of 
curves  parallel  to  the  top-timber  line,  from  the  aft  part  Ships, 
of  the  ftern  to  the  ends  of  the  two  curves  already  drawn  v — — v"—' 
at  the  foremoft  end  of  the  quarter-deck.  If  they  fhould 
happen  not  to  break  in  fair  with  them,  they  muft  be 
turned  off  with  a  round ;  but  to  make  them  appear 
more  handfomc,  the  lower  line  may  be  turned  off  with  a 
fcroll.  Thefe  lines  being  drawn  will  repaefent  the  up¬ 
per  edges  of  the  rails. 

Tile  height  of  the  top  fide  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fhip 
muft  next  be  confidered  ;  which,  in  order  to  give  proper 
height  for  the  forecaftle,  muft  have  a  rife  there  of  14 
inches,  the  break  being  at  the  after  end  of  the  fore- 
caftle,  and  turned  off  as  before.  But  as  this  part  of 
the  ftiip  is  ftill  confiderably  lower  than  the  after  part,  it 
will  be  necefiary  to  give  another  of  eight  inches  upon 
the  former,  and  turn  it  oft'  with  a  fcroll  inverted.  Plencc 
this  part  of  the  ftiip  will  appear  more  uniform  to  the  al¬ 
ter  part. 

The  finifhing  parts,  namely  the  wales,  ftern,  head, 
rails,  See.  remain  to  be  deferibed.  The  wales  may  be 
firft  drawn  ;  and  as  the  ftrength  of  the  ftiip  depends 
very  much  on  the  right  placing  of  them,  great  care 
muft  therefore  be  taken  that  they  may  be  as  little  as 
poftible  wounded  by  the  lower  deck  ports,  and  fo  placed 
that  the  lower  deck  bolts  fliall  bolt  in  them,  and 
alfo  that  they  come  as  near  as  poftible  on  the  broadeit 
part  of  the  Ihip.  In  the  firft  place,  therefore,  the 
height  of  breadth  lines  muft  be  chofen  for  our  guide. 

Thefe  heights  of  breadth  are  to  be  taken  from  the  di- 
menfions,  and  fet  oft*  on  the  refpedlive  frames,  and  curves 
drawn  through  thefe  points  will  be  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  lines.  The  height  of  the  wales 
may  be  now  determined  ;  which  in  general  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line  comes 
about  fix  inches  below  their  upper  edge,  and  the  wales 
are  then  placed  right  upon  the  breadth  lines.  Take  the 
heights  and  breadths  of  the  wales  afore,  at  midfnipr, 
and  abaft,  from  the  table  of  dimenfions  ;  draw’  curves 
through  the  points  thus  found,  and  the  wales  will  be 
reprefented. 

The  channel  wales  are  then  to  be  deferibed.  They 
are  principally  intended  to  ftrengthen  the  top  fide,  and 
muft  be  placed  between  the  lower  and  upper  deck  ports  ; 
and  the  lower  end  of  them  at  midftiips  fhould  be  placed 
as  low  as  poftible,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being 
cut  by  the  upper  deck  ports  afere  and  abaft.  Take 
their  heights  and  breadths  from  the  dimenfions  ;  lay 
them  off,  and  deferibe  curves  through  the  correfpond- 
ing  points,  and  the  channel  wales  will  be  reprefented. 

I -ay  off  the  dimenfions  of  the  wafte  rail  found  in  the 
table ;  and  through  the  points  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the 
top  timber  line  all  fore  and  aft.  This  rail  terminates 
the  lower  part  of  the  paint  work  cn  the  top  fide,  as  all 
the  work  above  this  ravl  is  generally  painted,  and  the 
w  ork  of  the  top  fide  below  it  payed  with  a  varnifh,  ex¬ 
cept  the  main  wales,  which  are  always  payed  wfilh  pitch. 

Take  the  draught  of  water  from  the  dimenfions,  and 
draw  the  load  water-line,  which  is  always  done  in  green. 

Divide  the  diftance  between  the  load  water  line  and  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  into  five  equal  parts,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  four  more  water-lines. 

Set 
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application  Set  off  the  centres  of  the  malts  on  the  gun- deck  ; 
ti^ne^1e' their  rake  may  Lkewife  be  taken  from  the  dimen  (ions, 
fo  *tife  Cou  ^et  all°  ^  e  Centre  of  the  bowfprit,  letting  it  be 
ftnuftion  of^our  feet  from  the  deck  at  the  after  part  of  the  ftem, 
Ships,  which  will  give  fufficient  height  for  a  light  and  airy  fi- 
1  V  gave. 

Draw  the  knight-heads  fo  as  to  be  fufticiently  high 
above  the  bowfprit  to  admit  of  a  chock  between  them 
for  the  better  fecurity  of  the  bowfprit.  The  timber 
heads  may  alfo  be  drawn  above  the  forecaftle,  obferving 
to  place  the  mold  convenient  for  the  timbers  of  the  frame, 
being  thofe  which  come  over  the  upper  deck  ports,  as 
they  may  be  allowed  long  enough  to  form  handfome 
heads.  There  ftiould  be  one  placed  abaft  the  cat-head, 
to  which  the  foremoft  block  is  to  be  bolted,  and  there 
may  be  two  ports  011  the  forecaftle  formed  by  them, 
and  placed  where  it  is  moil  convenient  to  the  dead 
eyes. 

Defcribe  the  channels,  taking  their  lengths  and 
thickneffes  from  the  dimenftons,  and  place  their  upper 
edges  well  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  ftieer  rail.  The 
dead  eyes  may  then  be  drawn,  obferving  to  place  them 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  chains  may  not  interfere  with 
the  ports  *,  and  the  preventer  plates  muft  all  be  placed 
on  the  channel  wales,  letting  them  be  of  fuch  a  length 
that  the  preventer  bolt  at  each  end  may  bolt  on  each  ed«e 
of  the  channel  wales.  It  muft  alfo  be  obferved  to 
give  each  of  the  chains  and  preventer  plates  a  pro¬ 
per  rake,  that  is,  to  let  them  lie  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  fhrouds,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  :  Produce  the  maft  upwards,  upon  which  fet  off 
the  length  of  the  maft  to  the  lower  part  of  the  head  ; 
thefe  ftraight  lines  drawn  from  that  point  through  the 
centre  of  each  dead  eye  will  give  the  direction  of  the 
chains  and  preventer  braces. 

The  fenders  may  be  then  drawn,  obferving  to  place 
them  right  abreaft  of  the  main  hatchway,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  {hip’s  fide  from  being  hurt  by  whatever 
may  be  hoifted  on  board.  The  proper  place  for  them 
will  therefore  be  at  timber  3  •,  and  the  diftance  between 
them  may  be  regulated  by  the  diftance  between  the 
ports.  The  cheft  tree  may  alfo  be  drawn,  which  muft 
fee  placed  at  a  proper  diftance  abaft  the  foremaft,  for 
the  conveniency  of  hauling  home  the  fore  tack.  It 
may  therefore  be  drawn  at  the  aft  fide  of  timber  C 
from  the  top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  channel  wales  *  and  the  fenders  may  reach  from  the 
top  of  the  fide  down  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  main 
wales.  As  the  fenders  and  cheft- tree  are  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  planks,  wales,  &c.  the  lines  reprefenting 
the  wales,  &c.  fhotild  not  be  drawn  through  them. 

Draw  the  fteps  on  the  fide,  which  muft  be  at  the  fore 
part  of  the  main  drift  or  break,  making  them  as  long 
as  the  diftance  between  the  upper  and  lower  deck  ports 
will  admit  of.  They  may  be  about  fix  inches  afunder, 
and  five  inches  deep,  and  continued  from  the  top  of  the 
fide  down  to  the  middle  of  the  main  wales. 

In  order  to  defcribe  the  head,  the  height  of  the  beak- 
head  rr.uft  re  fir  it  determined,  which  may  be  about  two 
feet  above  the  upper  deck.  At  that  place  draw  a  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  upon  which  fet  off  the  length  of  the  beak- 
hesd,  which  may  be  feet  abaft  the  fore  part  of  the 
£eni,  and  from  thence  fquare  a  line  up  to  the  fore- 
cnfile  deck  5  which  line  will  reprefen!  the  aft  part  of  the 
Ixak  head,  and  will  like  wife  terminate  the  foremoft  end 
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The  length  of  the  head  may  now  be  Application 
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of  the  forecaftle. 

determined,  which  by  the  proportions  will  be  found  to0^.^  lore- 
be  15  feet  fix  inches  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem.  Set  f  °*  ^Con! 
it  oft  from  the  fore  part  of  the  ftem,  and  ere<5t  a  per-  ft°u<fYi0n of 
pendicular,  which  will  be  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  figure  Ships, 
forward  :  then  take  the  breadth  of  the  figure  from"  the ' 
proportions,  which  is  four  feet  four  inches,  and  fet  it  off 
forward  ;  and  another  perpendicular  being  drawn  will 
fhow  the  utmoft  extent  of  the  hair  bracket  forward,  or 
aft  part  of  the  figure.  Then  draw  the  lower  cheek,  let¬ 
ting  the  upper  edge  be  well  with  the  upper  edge  of  the 
main  wales,  and  the  after 


beak-head  line 
which  is  about 


end  ranging  well  with  the 
fet  off  the  depth  of  it  on  the  ftem  ^ 
1  inches,  and  let  a  curved  line  pafs 
from  the  after  end  through  the  point  on  the  ftem,  and 
to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular  firft  drawn  for 
the  length  of  the  head,  the  fore  part  of  the  curve  will* 
then  reprefen t  the  pofition  of  the  figure. 

The  upper  cheek  may  next  be  drawn  j  but,  in  order  to 
know  the  exaeft  place  of  it  on  the  ftem,  the  place  of  the. 
main  rail  muft  firft  be  fet  oft'  on  the  ftem,  the  upper 
edge  of  which  may  be  kept  on  a  level  with  the  beak- 
head  5  then  fettmg  eff  the  depth  of  it  below  that,  the 
place  for  the  upper  cheek  may  be  determined,  letting 
it  be  exadlly  in  the  middle  between  that  and  the  lower 
cheek  :  then,  by  drawing  curves  for  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  cheek  from  the  after  end  parallel  to 
the  lower  cheek,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  perpendicular, 
drawn  for  the  back  of  the  figure  :  then  the  upper  cheek 
will  be  formed.  The  upper  part  may  run  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  as  high  as  where  the  llioulder  of  the  figure  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  come,  at  which  place  it  may  be  turned  off  with 
a  fcroll.  The  diftance  from  the  fcroll  to  the  heel  of  the 
figure  is  called  the  hair  bracket. 

The  head  of  the  block  may  be  formed  by  continuing 
the  line  at  the  bread  round  to  the  tup  of  the  hair-brac¬ 
ket,  obferving  to  keep  the  top  of  it  about  fix  inches 
clear  of  the  under  fide  of  the  bowfprit. 

Having  the  diftance  fet  off  on  the  ftem  for  placing  the 
main  rail,  it  may  next  be  deferibed,  keeping  the  bag  of 
it  as  level  as  poflible  for  the  conveniency  of  the  gratings, 
and  letting  the  foremoft  end  rife  gradually  according  to 
the  rife  cf  the  upper  cheek  and  hair  bracket,  and  may- 
turn  off  on  the  round  of  the  fcroll  before  drawn  for  the 
hair-bracket.  To  form  the  after  end,  fet  oft*  the  fize 
of  the  head  of  the  rail  abaft  the  beak-head  line,  and 
erect  a  perpendicular  •,  then  defcribe  the  arch  of  a  circle 
from  that  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  -lower 
fide  of  the  rail  in  the  middle,  and  alfo  another  from  the 
beak-head  perpendicular,  to  break  in  fair  with  the  upper 
fide  oi  the  rail  at  the  middle,  obferving  to  continue  the 
head  of  it  fufticiently  high  to  range  with  the  timber 


high 

heads  above  the  forecaftle. 


The  head  timbers  are  next  to  be  drawn,  placing  the  ftem  1 
timber  its  own  thicknefs  abaft  the  ftem,  and  the  foremoft  •* 
muft  be  fo  placed  that  the  fore  fide  may  be  up  and  down 
with  the  heel  of  the  block  or  figure,  which  has  not  yet 
been  fet  off.  lake  therefore  the  diftance  from  the  ‘ 
breaft  to  the  heel  on  a  fquare  -which  Is  feven  feet,  and 
ere<ft  a  perpendicular  from  the  lower  part  of  the  lower 
cheek  to  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  cheek  *,  which  per¬ 
pendicular  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of  the  lower 
cheek  and  the  heel  of  the  figure,  and  will  alfo  termi¬ 
nate  the  lower  end  of  the  hair- bracket  :  then,  by  conti-  ‘ 
ruling  the  fame  perpendicular,  frem  the  upper  part  cL 
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Application  the  lower  deck  to  the  under  part  of  the  main-rail,  the 
^°re  t^ie  *'oremo^  ^eac^  timber  will  be  defcribed  j 

tcTthe  c!on-anc*  by  felting  off  its  thicknefs  aft,  the  other  fide  may 
fhucTon  (.{  he  drawn.  The  middle  head  timber  may  be  fpaced  be- 
Shipj,.  tween  the  two  former  ones  *,  and  there  may  alfo  be  one 
timber  placed  abaft  the  ilem,  at  a  diftance  from  the 
ftem,  equal  to  that  between  the  others,  and  the  lower 
end  of  it  may  ftep  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  rail. 

To  defcribe  the  middle  and  lower  rails,  divide  the 
diftance  between  the  lower  part  of  the  main  rail  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  upper  cheek  equally  at  every  head 
timber  j  and  curves  being  defcribed  through  thefe  points 
will  form  the  middle  and  lower  rails.  The  after  end  of 
the  lower  rail  muff  terminate  at  the  after  edge  of  the 
after  head  timber. 

The  cat* head  ought  to  be  reprefented  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  head  of  the  main 
rail,  to  rake  forward  four  inches  in  a  foot,  and  to  fteeve 
up  54  inches  in  a  foot,  and  about  one  foot  fix  inches 
fquarc.  The  lower  part  of  it  conies  on  the  plank  of  the 
deck  at  the  fide,  and  the  fupporter  under  it  muff  form  a 
fair  curve  to  break  in  with  the  after  end  of  the  middle 
rail. 

The  hawfe  holes  muff  come  between  the  cheeks,  w  hich 
is  the  moft  convenient  place  for  them }  but  their  place 
fore  and  aft  cannot  be  exaftly  determined  until  they  are 
laid  down  in  the  h?df-breadth  plan. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  to  projed  from  the  breaff  of 
tbe  figure  about  twro  inches  j  and  particular  care  muff  be 
taken  that  in  forming  it  downwards  it  be  not  too  full,  as 
it  is  then  liable  to  rub  the  cable  very  much  :  it  may  there¬ 
fore  have  no  more  fubffance  under  the  lowrer  cheek  at  the 
heel  of  the  figure  than  is  juft  fufficient  to  admit  of  the 
bobftay  holes,  and  may  be  34  feet  diftant  from  the  ftem 
at  the  load  wrater-line,  making  it  run  in  an  agreeable  fer- 
pentine  line  from  the  breaff  dowm  to  the  third  water 
line,  where  it  may  be  1 4  feet  from  the  ftem.  Fy  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  line  dowmwmrds,  keeping  it  more  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  ftem  as  it  comes  dowm,  the  gripe  will  be 
formed.  The  lowrer  part  of  it  muff  break  in  fair  w7ith 
the  under  part  of  the  falfe  keel  ;  and  the  breadth  of  the 
gripe  at  the  broadeft  place  will  be  found  by  the  pro¬ 
portions  to  be  44  feet.  As  the  aft  part  of  the  gripe 
is  terminated  by  the  fore  foot,  or  foremoft  end  of  the 
keel,  it  will  now  be  proper  to  finifh  that  part  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  From  the  line  reprefenting  the  upper  edge  of  the 
keel  fet  down  the  depth  of  the  keel,  through  which 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  former,  and  it  will  be  the 
lowTer  edge  of  the  keel.  From  that  point,  where  the 
aft  fide  of  the  ftem  is  diftant  from  the  upper  edge  of 
the  keel  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  keel 
at  midthips,  ered  a  perpendicular,  which  will  limit  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  keel  ;  and  the  after  or  lower  end  of 
the  ftem  may  be  reprefented  by  fetting  off  the  length  of 
the  fcarf  from  the  foremoft  end  of  the  keel,  which  may 
be  fix  feet.  Set  down  frem  the  line  reprefenting  the 
low’er  edge  of  the  keel  the  thicknefs  of  the  falfe  keel, 
"which  is  feven  inches ;  and  a  line  drawn  through  that 
point  parallel  to  the  lowrnr  edge  of  the  keel  w  ill  be  the 
under  edge  of  the  falfe  keel,  the  foremoft  end  of  which 
may  be  three  inches  afere  the  foremoft  end  of  the  main 
keel. 

The  head  being  now  finifhed,  proceed  next  to  tbe 
ftern,  the  fide  and  middle  timbers  of  which  are  already 
drawn.  From  the  fide  timber  fet  off  forward  14  feet, 
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the  length  of  gallery,  and  draw  a  pencil  line  parallel  to  Application 
the  fide  timber  5  draw7  alfo  a  line  to  interfedt  the  touch  0j^e^re^ 
of  the  upper  counter  at  the  fide,  producing  it  forwards  ^ 

parallel  to  the  fheer  as  far  a 6  the  pencil  line  firft  drawn  j  ft. uftion  0f 
and  this  line  wall  repreient  the  upper  edge  of  the  gal-  Ships, 
lory  rim.  From  which  fet  down  eight  inches,  the 
breadth  of  the  gallery  rail,  and  draw7  the  lowTer  edge 
of  the  rail.  At  the  diftance  of  eight  inches  from  the 
fore  fide  of  the  fide  timber  diaw  a  line  parallel  thereto  ; 
and  from  the  point  of  interfedion  of  this  line  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  gallery  rim,  draw  a  curve  to  the 
middle  timber  parallel  to  the  touches  of  the  upper  coun¬ 
ter,  which  line  will  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  up¬ 
per  counter  rail  as  it  appears  on  the  fheer  draught. 

The  low7er  edge  of  this  rail  may  be  formed  by  fetting 
off  its  depth  from  the  upper  edge.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  lower  counter  rail  may  be  defcribed  :  then  take  the 
diftance  between  that  and  the  upper  counter  rail,  and 
fet  it  off  below  the  rim  rail  \  and  hence  the  rail  that 
comes  to  the  lowrer  ftool  may  be  drawm,  keeping  it  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  rim  rail.  Underneath  that,  the  lower  fi- 
nifhing  may  be  formed,  making  it  as  light  and  agreeable 
as  poflible. 

Set  off  from  tbe  middle  timber  on  the  end  of  the 
quarter-deck  the  projedion  of  the  balcony,  which  may 
be  about  two  feet,  and  draw7  a  line  wTith  a  pencil  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  middle  timber.  On  this  line  fet  off  a  point 
14  inches  below  the  under  fide  of  the  quarter-deck, 
from  which  draw  a  curve  to  the  fide  timber  parallel  to 
tbe  upper  counter  rail,  which  curve  will  reprefent  the 
low7er  fide  of  the  fcot  fpace  rail  of  the  balcony  as  it  ap* 
pears  in  the  fheer  draught. 

Take  the  diftance  between  the  point  of  interfedion 
of  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  counter  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  line,  and  the  point  of  interfedion  of  the  under  fide 
of  the  foot  fpace  rail  w7ith  the  middle  line,  which  fet 
up  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  rim 
rail  at  the  foremoft  end.  Through  this  point  draw7  a 
line  parallel  to  the  rim  rail  to  interfed  the  low7er  part 
of  tlie  foot  fpace  rail,  and  this  line  will  reprefent  the 
knver  edge  of  the  rail  that  comes  to  the  middle  ftool, 
and  w7ill  anfvver  to  the  foot  fpace  rail.  Then  between 
this  line  and  the  rim  rail  three  lights  or  fafhes  may  be 
drawm,  having  a  muntin  or  pillar  between  each  light  of 
about  14  inches  broad,  and  the  low7er  gallery  w7ill  be 
finifhed.  Set  off  the  depth  of  the  middle  ftool  rail 
above  the  line  already  drawm  for  the  lower  edge,  and 
the  upper  edge  may  be  drawn.  Then  fet  off  the  fame 
depth  above  the  curve  drawn  for  the  lower  edge  of  the 
foot  fpace  rail,  and  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  may  then 
be  drawm. 

The  quarter-piece  muff  be  next  defcribed,  the  heel 
of  which  muft  ftep  on  the  after  end  of  the  middle  ftool. 

Draw  a  line  with  a  pencil  parallel  to  the  middle  timber, 
and  at  a  diftance  therefrom,  equal  to  the  projedion  of 
the  balcony.  Upon  this  line  fet  up  from  the  round- 
houfe  deck  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ftern  or 
taff  rail,  which  may  be  four  feet  above  the  deck.  At 
that  height  draw  with  a  pencil  a  horizontal  line,  and 
frem  its  interfedion  w7ith  the  line  firft  drawm  defcribe  a 
curve  to  the  middle  ftool  rail,  obferving  to  make  the 
lower  part  of  this  curve  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  fide 
timber,  and  the  low7er  part  about  three  inches  abaft  the 
fide  timber  •  and  this  curve  will  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of 
the  quarter-piece  at  the  outfide.  There  fet  off  the  thick- 
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Application  nefs  gf  the  quarter- piece,  which  is  one  foot  fix  inches, 
°oinlC Rules  a^ore  ^le  curve  aheady  drawn  ,  and  another  curve  be- 
foThe  Con-  *ne>  deferibed  parallel  to  it  from  the  lower  part  to  the 
ftru&ion  of  top  of  the  iheer,  and  the  quarter-piece  at  the  outfide 
Ships,  will  be  reprefented.  On  the  horizontal  line  drawn  for 
— ~V  the  upper  part  of  the  taff-rail  fet  off  forward  the  thick- 

nefs  of  the  taff-rail,  which  is  one  foot  then  draw  a 
curve  down  to  the  head  of  the  quarter-piece  parallel  to 
the  firft,  and  that  part  of  the  taft-rail  will  be  deferibed. 
Inftead  of  a  fair  curve,  it  is  cuftomary  to  form  the  upper 
part  of  the  taff-rail  with  one  or  two  breaks,  and  their 
curves  inverted.  Either  way  may,  however,  be  ufed 
according  to  fancy. 

Set  off  the  depth  of  the  taff-rail,  which  may  be  about 
3^  feet,  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  projedlion  ;  from  the 
upper  part,  and  from  this  point,  deferibe  a  curve  as  low 
as  the  heel  of  the  quarter-piece,  and  about  five  inches 
abaft  it  at  that  place  \  obferving  to  make  it  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  after  edge  of  the  quarter-piece  ;  and  the 
after  part  of  the  quarter-piece,  which  comes  neareft  to 
the  fide,  will  be  reprefented. 

Set  up  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  projedlion  of  the 
balcony  the  height  of  the  upper  part  of  the  balcony  or 
breafl:  rail,  which  is  3f  feet  from  the  deck  \  fet  off  the 
thicknefs  of  the  rail  below  that,  and  deferibe  the  balco¬ 
ny,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  foot  fpace  rail,  and  termi¬ 
nating  it  at  the  line  drawn  for  the  after  part  of  the  quar¬ 
ter-piece  neareft  the  fide  \  and  the  whole  balcony  will 
then  be  reprefented. 

The  upper  gallery  is  then  to  be  deferibed.  In  order 
to  this,  its  length  mufl  be  determined,  which  may  be 
1 1  feet»  Set  off  this  diflance  from  the  fide  timber  for¬ 
ward  with  the  (beer  *,  and  at  this  point  draw  a  line  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  fide  timber,  which  line  will  reprefent  the 
fore  part  of  the  gallery.  Then  take  the  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  part  of  the  foot  fpace  rail  and  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  breafl  rail  on  a  perpendicular,  and  fet  it 
off  on  a  perpendicular  from  the  upper  part  of  the  middle 
flool  rail  on  the  line  drawn  for  the  fore  part  of  the  gal¬ 
lery,  from  which  to  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter-piece 
draw  a  flraight  line  parallel  to  the  rail  below,  which 
line  will  be  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  rim  rail ;  and 
its  thicknefs  being  fet  off,  the  lower  edge  may  alfo  be 
drawn.  From  the  upper  edge  of  that  rail  fet  up  an  ex¬ 
tent  equal  to  the  diflance  between  the  lower  rim  rail 
and  middle  flool  rail,  and  deferibe  the  upper  flool  rail, 
the  after  end  of  which  will  be  determined  by  the  quar¬ 
ter-piece,  and  the  fore  end  by  the  line  for  the  length  of 
the  gallery.  There  may  be  three  fafhes  drawn  between 
thefe  two  rails  as  before  ;  and  hence  the  upper  gallery 
will  be  formed. 

The  upper  finifhing  fliould  be  next  drawn,  the  length 
of  which  may  be  i~  foot  lefs  than  the  upper  gallery. 
Draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  rake  of  the  flern  for  the  fore 
end  of  it,  and  let  the.  upper  part  of  the  top  fide  be  the 
upper  part  of  the  upper  rail,  from  which  fet  down  three 
inches  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  rail,  and  deferibe  it. 
Deferibe  alfo  another  rail  of  the  fame  length  and  thick¬ 
nefs  as  the  former,  and  eight  inches  below  }  from  the 
end  of  which  a  ferpentine  line  mav  be  drawn  down  to 
the  upper  flool  rail,  and  the  upper  finifhing  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  flern  being  now  finlfhed,  the  rudder  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  drawn.  The  breadth  of  the  rudder  at  the 
k  vver  part  is  tc  be  determined  from  the  proportions,  and 


fet  off  from  the  line  reprefenting  the  aft  pan  of  the  Application 

flern-pofl ;  which  line  alfo  reprefents  the  fore  part  of 

the  rudder.  Then  determine  on  the  lower  hance,  let-  the  Con- 

ting  it  be  no  higher  than  is  juft  fufficient,  which  may  beftru&ion  of 

about  one  foot  above  the  load  water-line,  and  fet  off  its  Ships. 

breadth  at  that  place  taken  from  the  proportions.  Then 

a  line  draw  from  thence  to  the  breadth  fet  off  at  the 

lower  part  will  be  the  aft  fide  of  the  rudder  below  the 

lower  hance.  There  may  alfo  be  another  hance  about 

the  height  of  the  lower  deck.  The  ufe  of  thefe  breaks 

or  hances  is  to  reduce  the  breadth  as  it  rifes  toward  the 

head.  The  aft  part  may  be  drawn  above  the  lower 

hance,  the  break  at  the  lower  hance  being  about  ten 

inches,  and  the  break  at  the  upper  hance  fix  inches. — 

The  back  may  be  then  drawn.  It  is  of  elm,  about 
four  inches  thick  on  the  aft  part.  That  thicknefs  be¬ 
ing  fet  off,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  lower  hance  to 
the  lower  end,  will  reprefent  the  back.  The  head  of 
the  rudder  fliould  be  as  high  as  to  receive  a  tiller  above 
the  upper  deck.  Therefore  fet  off  the  fize  of  the  head 
above  the  upper  deck,  and  draw  a  line  from  thence  to 
the  break  at  the  upper  hance,  and  the  aft  part  of  the 
rudder  will  be  reprefented  all  the  way  up.  The  beard¬ 
ing  fliould  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  the  breadth  of  it 
at  the  keel  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  rudder,  which  may 
be  nine  inches.  Set  off  alfo  the  breadth  at  the  head  of 
the  wing  tranfom,  which  may  be  a  foot.  Then  a  line  > 
being  drawn  through  thefe  two  points,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  rudder  to  about  a  foot  above  the  wing  tran¬ 
fom,  and  the  bearding  will  be  reprefented.  As  the 
bearding  is  a  very  nice  point,  and  the  working  of  the 
rudder  depending  very  much  upon  it,  it  fhould  always 
be  very  particularly  confidered.  It  has  been  cuftomary  to 
beard  the  rudder  to  a  fliarp  edge  at  the  middle  line,  by 
which  the  main  piece  is  reduced  more  than  neceffary. 

The  rudder  fhould,  however,  be  bearded  from  the  fide 
of  the  pintles,  and  the  fore  fide  made  to  the  form  of  the 
pintles. 

The  pintles  and  braces  may  next  be  drawn.  In  order 
to  which  determine  the  place  of  the  upper  one,  which 
mufl;  be  fo  difpofed  that  the  flraps  fliall  come  round  the 
head  of  the  fiandard,  which  is  againft  the  head  of  the 
flern-pofl  on  the  gun-deck,  and  meet  at  the  middle  line. 

By  this  means  there  is  double  fecurity  both  to  the  brace 
and  ftandard.  To  obtain  ihofe  advantages,  it  mufl 
therefore  be  placed  about  four  inches  above  the  wing 
tranfom  :  the  lecond  mufl  be  placed  juft  below  the  gun- 
deck  fo  as  to  bolt  in  the  middle  of  the  deck  tranfom, 
and  the  reft  may  be  fpaced  equally  between  the  lower 
one,  which  may  be>about  fix  inches  above  the  upper 
edge  of  the  keel.  The  number  of  them  is  generally, 
feven  pair  upon  this  clafs  of  fhips  \  but  the  number  may 
be  regulated  by  the  diflance  between  the  fecond  and  up¬ 
per  one,  making  the  diftance  between  the  reft  nearly 
the  fame.  The  length  of  all  the  braces  will  be  found 
by  fetting  off  the  length  of  the  lowTer  one,  which  may 
be  eight  feet  afore  the  back  of  the  flern-pofl,  and  alfo 
the  length  of  the  third,  which  is  four  feet  and  a  half 
afore  the  back  of  the  flern-pofl  j  and  a  line  drawrn  from 
the  one  extremity  to  the  other  will  limit  the  intermedi¬ 
ate  ones,  as  will  appear  on  the  flieer  draught.  The 
braces  will  feem  to  diminlfh  in  length  very  much  as 
they  go  up  \  but  when  meafured  or  viewed  on  the 
ftiape  of  the  body,  they  wTill  be  nearly  of  an  equal 
length.  The  length  of  the  flraps  of  the  pintles  which 

come 
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>v  pplscation  come  upon  the  rudder  may  all  be  within  four  inches 
-o.  the  fere- 0£  tj,e  ?c^  0£  judder  j  and  the  rudder  be- 

-  vo 1  the  Con-”1©  a  flat  furface,  they  will  all  appear  of  the  proper 

llrudtion  of  lengths. 

Ships.  II.  Of  the  half  breed ih  and  body  plans \ — The  half- 
breadth  plan  mud  be  fird  drawn.  Then  produce  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  both  ways,  and  let  it  alfo  repre- 
fent  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan.  Produce 
all  the  frames  downwards,  and  alfo  the  fore  and  after 
perpendiculars.  Then  from  the  place  in  the  flieer-plan, 
where  the  height  of  breadth-lines  interfedl  the  dem, 
■fquare  down  to  the  middle  line  the  fore  and  aft  part  of 
the  rabbet  and  the  fore  part  of  the  dem.  Take  from 
the  dimenfions  what  the  dem  is  fided  at  that  place,  and 
fet  off  half  of  it  from  the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth 
plan,  through  which  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  middle 
line  through  the  three  lines  fquared  down,  and  the  half 
breadth  of  the  dem  will  be  reprefented  in  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan.  Take  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  of  the 
bottom  which  is  4 1-  inches,  and  deferibe  the  rabbet  of 
the  dem  in  the  half-bread th  plan. 

From  the  points  of  interfe&ion  of  the  height  of 
breadth  lines  with  the  counter  timber  at  the  fide,  and 
with  the  counter  timber  at  the  middle  line,  draw  lines 
perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth 
plan,  from  which  fet  off  the  half  breadth  of  the  counter 
on  the  line  fird  drawn  j  and  from  this  point  to  the  inter- 
fe&ion  of  the  line  lad  drawn,  with  the  middle  line  draw 
a  curve,  and  the  half  breadth  of  the  counter  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  at  the  height  of  breadth,  which  will  be  the 
broaded  part  of  the  dern. 

Take  the  main  half  breadth  of  timber  dead  flat  from 
the  dimenfions,  and  lay  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on 
dead  flat  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Take  alfo  from  the 
dimenfions  the  main  half  breadth  of  every  timber,  and 
fet  off  each  from  the  middle  line  on  the  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
from  the  end  of  the  line  reprefenting  the  half  breadth 
of  the  counter  through  all  the  points,  fet  ofl  on  the  tim¬ 
bers,  and  terminating  at  the  aft  part  of  the  dern,  will 
be  the  main  half-bread*  h  line.  Take  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions  the  top-timber  half  breadth,  and  deferibe  the  top- 
timber  half-breadth  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  main  half-breadth  line. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  half  breadth  of  the  ri- 
fing,  and  fet  it  off  from  the  middle  line  on  the  corre¬ 
fponding  timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  obferving, 
where  the  word  outfide  is  expreffed  in  the  tables,  the 
half  breadth  for  that  timber  mud  be  fet  oft  above  or 
on  the  outfide  of  the  middle  line.  Then  a  curve  drawn 
through  thefe  points  will  be  the  half  breadth  of  riling 
in  the  half-breadth  plan. 

.  It  will  now  be  neceffary  to  proceed  to  the  body  plan, 

ecccxcn.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  (fig.  35.),  which  is  called  the 
Vig.  2>c*  bqfe  line,  from  the  right  hand  extremity  of  which  ere£t 
~  a  perpendicular.  Then  fet  off  on  the  bafe  line  the 
main  half  breadth  at  dead  flat,  and  ere&  another  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  from  that  fet  eff  the  main  half  breadth 
again,  and  ere£t  a  third  perpendicular.  The  fird  per¬ 
pendicular,  as  already. obferved,  is  called  the  fide  line  of 
the  fore  body  \  the  fecond  the  middle  line  y  and  the 
third  the  fide  line  of  the  after  body. 

*  Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  heights  of  the  diago¬ 
nals  up  the  middle  line,  and  fet  them  from  the  bafe  up 
middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  Take  alfo  their  di¬ 


dances  from  the  middle  line  on  the  bafe,  and  fet  them  Applleatlsn 
off.  Set  off  alfo  their  heights  up  the  fide  lines,  and 
draw  the  diagonals.  Then  take  from  the  fheer  plan  the  ^ 

heights  of  the  lower  height  of  breadth  line,  aird  fet  them  ftru£ti<m  of 
off  upon  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  \  through  Ship', 
thefe  points  lines  are  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  bale, 
and  terminating  at  the  fide  lines.  In  like  manner  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line. 

The  rifing  is  next  to  be  fet  off  on  the  body  plan ;  it 
mud,  however,  be  fird  deferibed  in  the  fheer  plan  ; 

Take,  therefore,  the  heights  from  the  dimenfions,  and 
fet  them  off  on  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan,  and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will 
be  the  rifing  line  in  the  dieer  plan.  Then  take  from 
the  dimenfions  the  rifing  heights  of  dead  flat.  Set  it 
off  in  the  body  plan,  and  draw  a  horizontal  line.  Now 
take  all  the  rifing  heights  from  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet 
them  off  in  the  body  plan  from  the  line  drawn  for  the 
rifing  height  of  dead  flat,  and  draw  horizontal  lines 
through  thefe  points.  Take  from  the  half-breadth 
plan  the  half  breadths  of  the  rifing,  and  fet  them  off* 
from  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  and  the  centres 
of  the  floor  fweeps  of  the  correfponding  timbers  will  be 
obtained. 

From  the  half-breadth  plan  take  the  main  half¬ 
breadth  lines,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  middle  line  in 
the  body  plan  on  the  correfponding  lines  before  drawn 
for  the  lower  height  of  breadth  \  and  from  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  thefe  lines  fet  off  towards  the  middle  line  the 
lengths  of  the  lower  breadth  fvveeps  refpe&ively. 

Take  from  the  dimenfions  the  diftance  of  each  frame 
from  the  middle  line  on  the  diagonals,  and  fet  them  off’ 
from  the  middle  line  on  their  refpe&ive  diagonal  lines. 

Now  thefe  diftances  being  fet  off,  and  the  lower  breadth 
and  floor  fweeps  deferibed,  the  fhape  of  the  frames  be¬ 
low  the  breadth  line  may  eafily  be  drawn  as  follows  : 

Place  one  point  of  a  compafs  in  the  diftance  fet  off  for 
the  length  of  the  lower  breadth  fweep,  and  extend  the 
other  to  the  point  which  terminates  the  breadth,  and 
deferibe  an  arch  of  a  circle  downwards,  which  will  in- 
terfedl  the  points  fet  off  on  the  upper  diagonal  lines, 
letting  it  pafs  as  low  as  convenient.  Then  fiS  one  point 
of  the  compaffes  io  the  centre  of  the  floor  fweep,  and 
extend  the  other  to  the  point  fet  off  on  the  fourth  diago¬ 
nal,  which  is  the  floor  head  \  and  deferibe  a  circle  to 
interfeft  as  many  of  the  points  fet  off  on  the  diagonals 
as  it  will.  Then  draw  a  curve  from  the  back  of  the 
lower  breadth  fweep,  through  the  points  on  the  diago¬ 
nals,  to  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep.  Deferibe  alfo 
another  curve  from  the  back  of  the  floor  fweep  through 
the  points  on  the  lower  diagonals,  and  terminating  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  and  that  part 
of  the  frame  below  the  breadth  will  be  formed.  In  like 
manner  deferibe  the  other  frames. 

Through  the  extremities  of  the  frames  at  the  lower" 
height  of  breadth  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  middle  line, 
and  terminating  at  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line,  and 
from  thence  fet  oft*  the  upper  breadth  fweeps  *,  now'fix 
one  point  of  the  compafs  in  the  centres  of  the  upper 
breadth  fweeps  fucceflively,  and  the  other  point  to  the 
extremities  of  the  frames,  and  deferibe  circles  upwards. 

Then  from  the  fheer  plan  take  off  the  heights  of  the 
top-timber  lines,  and  fet  them  off  in  the  body  plan, 
drawing  horizontal  lines  ;  upon  which  fet  off  the  top- 
timber  half  breadths  taken  from  the  correfponding  tim- 
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Application  bcrs  in  the  hairbreadth  plan  \  and  by  defcribing  curves  half-breadth  plan,  and  fet  off  the  half  breadths  on  the  Application 
°7h*  Rriesfr°m  the  kack  of  upper  breadth  fweeps  through  the  correfponding  timbers  37,  35,  33,  and  29,  and  defcribe  °\the  fore" 
fo°the  Con.SPoints  fet  off  011  tlie  reventh  or  upper  diagonal  j  and  in-  a  curve  through  thefe  points,  and  to  interfeft  the  per-  goit!g  fuks 
ftruaion  of  terfe&ing  the  top-timber  half-breadths,  the  timbers  will  pendicular  drawn  from  the  fheer  plan.  In  like  manner  ftrudtionof 
Ships.  then  be  formed  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  fide,  proceed  with  the  horizontal  lines  at  the  heights  of  the  Ships. 

*  The  upper  end  of  the  timbers  may  be  determined  by  counters,  between  the  lower  counter  and  wing  tranfom,  — 
taking  the  feveral  heights  of  the  upper  part  of  the  top  above  the  upper  counter  and  top-timber  line  ;  and  from 
fide  above  the^  top-timber  line,  and  fetting  them  off  the  interfedlions  of  the  curve  drawn  in  the  half-breadth 
above  the  top-timber  line  on  the  correfponding  timbers  plan,  with  the  perpendicular  lines  drawn  from  the 
in  the  body  plan.  The  lower  parts  of  the  timbers  are  (beer  plan,  take  the  diflances  to  the  middle  line,  and 
ended  at  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  as  follows  :  With  an  ex-  fet  them  off  on  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  body 
tent  of  four  inches  and  a  half,  the  thicknefs  of  the  bot-  plan  5  then  a  curve  defcribed  through  the  feveral  points 
tom,  and  one  leg  of  the  compaffes  at  the  place  where  thus  fet  off  will  be  the  reprefentative  of  the  Item 
the  line  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  keel  interfedls  the  bafe  timber. 


line  ;  with  the  other  leg  defcribe  an  arch  to  interfedt  the 
keel  line  and  the  bafe.  Then  fix  one  point  at  the  inter- 
fedtion  of  the  arch  and  keel,  and  from  the  point  of  in- 
terfedlion  of  the  keel  and  bafe  defcribe  another  arch  to 
interfedl  .the  former.  Then  from  the  interfedlion  of 
thefe  arches  draw  one  ftraight  line  to  the  interfedlion  of 
the  keel  and  bafe,  and  another  to  the  interfedlion  of  the 
lower  arch  and  the  keel,  and  the  rabbet  of  the  keel 
will  be  defcribed  at  the  main  frame.  All  the  timbers 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  fhip  which  have  no  riling  ter¬ 
minate  at  the  interfedlion  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  rab¬ 
bet  with  the  bafe  line  ;  but  the  lower  part  of  the  tim¬ 
bers,  having  a  rifing,  end  in  the  centre  of  the  rabbet, 
that  is,  where  the  two  circles  interfedl.  Thofe  timbers 
which  are  near  the  after  end  of  the  keel  mull  be  ended 
by  fetting  off  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  at  the  port  in 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  defcribe  the  tapering  of  the 
keel.  Then  at  the  correfponding  timbers  take  off  the 
half  breadth  of  the  keel ;  fet  it  off  in  the  body  plan, 
and  defcribe  the  rabbet  as  before,  letting  every  timber 
end  where  the  two  circles  for  its  refpe&ive  rabbet  in¬ 
terred!. 

To  defcribe  the  fide  counter  or  Hern  timber,  take 
the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom,  the  lower  counter,  up¬ 
per  counter,  and  top-timber  line  at  the  fide ;  from  the 
Iheer  plan  transfer  them  to  the  body  plan,  and  through 
thefe  points  draw  horizontal  lines.  Divide  the  dillance 
between  the  wing  tranfom  and  lower  counter  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  through  the  two  points  of  divifion 
draw  two  horizontal  lines.  Draw  alfo  a  horizontal  line 
equidiftant  from  the  upper  counter  and  the  top-timber 
line  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  transfer  them  to  the  body 
plan. 

Nqw,  from  the  point  of  interfedlion  of  the  aft  fide  of 
the  flern  timber  at  the  fide,  with  the  wing  tranfom  at 
the  fide  in  the  fheer  plan,  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  Draw  alfo 
perpendicular  lines  from  the  points  where  the  upper  and 
lower  tranfoms  touch  the  ftern-poft ;  from  the  points  of 
interfedlion  of  the  flern  timber  with  the  two  horizontal 
lines  drawn  between,  and  from  the  interfedlion  of  the 
flern  timber  with  the  horizontal  line  drawn  between  the 
upper  counter  and  top-timber  line.  Then  curves  muff 
be  formed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  for  the  fhape  of  the 
body  at  each  of  thefe  heights.  In  order  to  which,  be¬ 
gin  with  the  horizontal  or  level  line  reprefenting  the 
height  of  the  wing  tranfom  in  the  body  plan.  Lay  a 
flip  of  paper  to  that  line,  and  mark  on  it  the  middle 
line  and  the  timbers  37,  35,  33,  and  29  ;  transfer  the 
flip  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  placing  the  point  marked 
on  it  for  the  middle  line  exadllv  on  the  middle  in  the 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


The  round-up  of  the  wing  tranfom,  upper  and  lower 
counter,  may  be  taken  from  the  fheer  draught,  and  fet 
off  at  the  middle  line  above  their  refpedlive  level  lines 
in  the  body  plan,  by  which  the  round-up  of  each  may¬ 
be  drawn.  The  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  may 
alfo  be  taken  from  the  flieer  plan,  and  fet  off  at  the 
middle  line,  abaft  the  perpendicular  for  the  wing  tran¬ 
fom  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  whence  the  round  aft  of 
the  wing  tranfom  may  be  defcribed. 

The  after  body  being  now  finifhed,  it  remains  to 
form  the  fore  body  •,  but  as  the  operation  is  nearly  the 
fame  in  both,  a  repetition  is  therefore  unneceffary,  ex¬ 
cept  in  thofe  parts  which  require  a  different  procefs. 

The  foremofl  timbers  end  on  the  ftera,  and  confe- 
quently  the  method  of  defcribing  the  ending  of  them 
differs  from  that  ufed  for  the  timbers  ufed  in  the  after 
body.  Draw  a  line  in  the  body  plan  parallel  to  the 
middle  line,  at  a  diftance  equal  to  the  half  of  what 
the  ftem  is  fided.  In  the  (heer  plan  take  the  height 
of  the  point  of  interfedlion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  flern  with  the  timber  which  is  required 
to  be  ended,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  line  before  drawn  in 
the  body  plan.  Then  take  the  extent  between  the 
points  of  interfedlion  of  the  timber  with  the  lower  and 
upper  parts  of  the  rabbet,  and  with  one  leg  of  the 
compaffes  at  the  extremity  of  the  diftance  laid  off  in  the 
body  plan  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  timbers  may  then 
pafs  over  the  back  of  this  circle.  Now,  by  applying  a 
finalMquare  to  the  timber,  and  letting  the  back  of  it  in¬ 
terfedl  the  point  fet  off  for  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet, 
the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  and  the  ending  of  the 
timbers  will  be  defcribed. 

The  foremofl  timbers  differ  alfo  very  much  at  the 
head  from  thofe  in  the  after  body  :  For  fince  the  fhip 
carries  her  breadth  fo  far  forward  at  the  top-timber  line, 
it  therefore  occafions  the  two  foremofl  frames  to  fall 
out  at  the  head  beyond  the  breadth,  whence  they  arc 
called  knuckle  timbers.  They  are  thus  defcribed  z 
The  height  of  the  top-timber  line  being  fet  off  in  the 
body  plan,  fet  off  on  it  the  top  half  breadth  taken  from 
the  half-breadth  plan,  and  at  that  place  draw  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  ;  then  from  the  flieer  plan  take  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  fide,  and  fet  it  off  on  the  perpendicular 
in  the  body  plan  :  Take  alfo  tlie  breadth  of  the  rail  at 
the  top-timber  line  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  it  off  be¬ 
low  the  top-timber  line  at  the  perpendicular  line  in  the 
body  plan,  and  the  ftraight  part  of  the  knuckle  timber 
to  be  drawn  will  be  determined.  Then  from  the  laft- 
mentioned  point  fet  off  defcribe  a  curve  through  the  * 
points  fet  off  for  the  timber  down  to  the  upper  breadth, 
and  the  whole  knuckle  timber  will  be  formed.  It  will 
M  m  hence 
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Application  hence  be  feen  that  iliofe  timbers  forward  will  fall  out 
^oitvr  R  iles  ^)e3f0n^  l^le  ma^n  breadth  with  a  hollow,  contrary  to  the 
toThe^Con-  re^  °f  lbe  toP  fide,  which  falls  within  the  main  breadth 
tfrutfion  of  with  a  hollow. 

Ships.  The  fore  and  after  bodies  being  now  formed,  the  wa¬ 
ter  lines  mu  ft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan, 
in  order  to  prove  the  fairnefs  of  the  bodies.  In  this 
draught  the  water  lines  are  all  reprefented  parallel  to 
the  keel }  their  heights  may,  therefore,  be  taken  from 
the  fheer  plan,  and  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  draw¬ 
ing  horizontal  lines,  and  the  water  lines  will  be  repre¬ 
fented  in  the  body  plan.  In  (hips  that  draw  more  wa¬ 
ter  abaft  than  afore,  the  water  lines  will  not  be  parallel 
to  the  keel }  in  this  cafe,  the  heights  mult  be  taken  at 
every  timber  in  the  fheer  plan,  and  fet  off  on  their  cor- 
refponding  timbers  in  the  body  plan  ;  and  curves  being 
defcribed  through  the  feveral  points,  will  reprefent  the 
water  lines  in  the  body  plan. 

Take  the  diltances.  from  the  middle  line  to  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  interfefl  the  different  timbers  in 
the  body  plan,  and  fet  them  off  on  their  correfponding 
timbers  in  the  half-breadth  plan.  From  the  points 
where  the  water  lines  in  the  fheer  plan  interfedt  the 
aft  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  flernpoft  draw  perpendi¬ 
culars  to  the  middle  line  of  the  half-breadth  plan,  and 
upon  thefe  perpendiculars  fet  off  from  the  middle  line 
the  half  thicknefs  of  the  flernpoft  at  its  correfponding 
water  line  ;  which  may  be  taken  from  the  body  plan, 
by  fetting  off  the  fize  of  the  poll  at  the  head  and  the 
keel,  and  drawing  a  line  for  the  tapering  of  it ;  and 
where  the  line  fo  drawn  interfcfls  the  water  lines,  that 
will  be  the  half  thicknefs  required  :  then  take  an  extent 
in  the  compaffes  equal  to  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  and 
fix  one  point  where  the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poll:  in- 
terfedls  the  perpendicular,  and  with  the  other  deferibe 
a  circle,  from  the  back  of  which  the  water  lines  may 
pafs  through  their  refpedlive  points  fet  off,  and  end  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  half  breadth  plan,  proceeding  in 
the  fame  manner  as  with  the  after  part.  A  line  drawn 
from  the  water  line  to  the  point  fet  off  for  the  half 
thicknefs  of  the  poft  will  reprefent  the  aft  part  of  the 
rabbet  of  the  poft  *,  and  in  like  manner  the  rabbet  of 
the  ftem  may  be  reprefented.  The  water  lines  being 
all  defcribed,  it  will  be  feen  if  the  body  is  fair  }  and  if 
the  timbers  require  any  alteration,  it  (hould  be  complied 
with. 

The  cant-timbers  of  the  after  body  may  next  be  de¬ 
fcribed  in  the  half-breadth  plan  \  in  order  to  which  the 
cant  of  the  fafhion-piece  muff  firft  be  reprefented.  Ha¬ 
ving  therefore  the  round  aft  of  the  wing  tranfom  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  and  alfo  the  (hape 
of  a  level  line  at  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  *,  then 
fet  off  the  breadth  of  the  wing  tranfom  at  the  end, 
which  is  one  foot  four  inches,  and  that  will  be  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  faftiion-piece  will  come  :  now  to 
determine  the  cant  of  it,  the  fhape  of  the  body  muft  be 
confidered  ;  as  it  muft  be  canted  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  preferve  as  great  a  ftraightnefs  as  is  poflible  for  the 
Ihape  of  the  timber,  by  which  means  the  timber  will  be 
much  ftronger  than  if  it  were  crooked  *,  the  cant  muft 
alfo  be  confidered,  in  order  to  let  the  timber  have  as 
little  bevelling  as  poflible.  Let,  therefore,  the  heel  of 
khe  timber  be  fet  off  on  the  middle  line,  two  feet  afore 
timber  35  ;  and  then  drawing  a  line  from  thence  to  the 
point  fet  off  cn  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom,  the 


cant  of  the  fafliion-plece  will  be  defcribed,  and  will  be  Application 
found  fituated  in  the  bell  manner  poflible  to  anfwer  thecri^e  ^or*' 
before  mentioned  purpofes.  t^o  tlu;  Con* 

The  cant  of  the  falhion-piece  being  reprefented,  the  ftuttfion  of 
cant  of  the  other  timbers  may  now  be  eaflly  determi-  Ship?, 
ned.  Let  timber  29  be  the  foremoft  cant  timber  in  the  lj  ■“  J 
after  body,  and  with  a  pencil  draw  timber  28  j  then 
obferve'  how  many  frames  there  are  be  tween  timber  28 
and  the  faftiion-piece,  which  will  be  found  to  be  nine, 
namely,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37.  Now 
divide  the  diftance  between  timber  28  and  the  falhi  .n- 
piece  on  the  middle  line  into  10  equal  parts  :  Divide  al¬ 
fo  the  correfponding  portion  of  tbe  main  half-breadth 
lines  into  the  fame  number  of  equal  parts  *,  and  ftraight 
lines  joining  the  coirefponding  points  at  the  middle  line 
with  thofe  in  the  half-breadth  line  will  reprefent  the 
cant  timbers  in  the  after  body. 

The  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  faftiion-piece  re- 
prefents  the  aft  fide  of  it,  which  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  tranfoms  j  but  in  order  to  help  the  ccnverfion  with 
regard  to  the  lower  tranfems,  there  may  be  two  more 
faftiion-pieces  abaft  the  former  •,  therefore  the  foremoft 
falhion-piece,  or  that  which  is  already  defcribed  in  the 
half-breadth  plan,  may  only  take  the  ends  of  the  three 
upper  tranfoms,  which  are,  the  wing,  filling,  and  deck  : 
the  middle  fafhion-piece  may  take  the  four  next,  and 
the  after  faftiion-piece  the  lower  ones  :  therefore  fet  off 
in  the  half-breadth  plan  the  Tiding  of  the  middle  and 
after  falhion-piece,  which  may  be  13  inches  each  j  then 
by  drawing  lines  parallel  to  the  foremoft  faftuon-piece, 
at  the  aforefaid  diftance  from  each  other,  the  middle  and 
after  falhion-piece  will  be  repreiented  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  fafhion-piece  and  tranfoms  yet  remain  to  be  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  fheer  plan  j  in  order  to  which,  let  the 
number  of  tranfoms  be  determined,  which,  for  fo  large 
a  buttock,  may  be  feven  below'  the  deck  tranfom  :  draw 
them  with  a  pencil,  beginning  with  the  wing,  the  upper 
fide  of  which  is  reprefented  by  a  level  line  at  its  height  j 
fet  off  its  fiding  below  that,  and  draw  a  level  line  for 
the  lower  edge.  The  filling  tranfom  follows  5  which 
is  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  filling  the  vacancy  between 
the  under  edge  of  the  wing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
deck  plank  :  it  may  therefore  be  reprefented  by  draw¬ 
ing  two  level  lines  for  the  upper  and  lower  edge,  leaving 
about  two  inches  between  the  upper  edge  and  lower 
edge  of  the  wing  tranfom,  and  four  inches  between  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gun-deck  plank  *  then  the  deck  tran¬ 
fom  muft  be  governed  by  the  gun-deck,  letting  the  un¬ 
der  fide  of  the  gun-deck  plank  reprefent  the  upper  fide 
of  it,  and  fetting  off  its  fiding  below  that  ;  the  under 
edge  may  alfo  be  drawm  :  the  tranfoms  below  the  deck 
may  all  be  fided  equally,  which  may  be  1 1  inches ;  they 
muft  alfo  have  a  fufficient  diftance  between  to  admit  the 
circulation  of  the  air  to  preferve  them,  which  may  be 
about  three  inches. 

The  tranfoms  being  now  drawn  with  a  pencil,  the  fa¬ 
ftiion-piece  muft  next  be  defcribed  in  the  fheer  plan,  by 
which  the  length  of  the  tranfoms  as  they  appear  in  that 
plan  will  be  determined.  As  the  foremoft  faftiion- 
piece  reaches  above  the  upper  tranfom,  it  may  therefore 
be  firft  defcribed  :  in  order  to  which,  draw  a  fufficient 
number  of  level  lines  in  the  fheer  plan  5  or,  as  the  wra- 
ter  lines  are  level,  draw  therefore  one  line  between  the 
upper  water  line  and  the  wing  tranfom,  and  one  above 

the 
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Application  tlie  wing  tranfom  al  the  intended  height  of  the  head 
of  the  fore-  Qf  t|ie  fafliion-piece,  which  may  be  about  five  feet :  then 
Soi”S  ^Ll^estake  the  height  of  ihefe  two  level  lines,  and  transfer 
ftrudtion  of  them  to  the  body  plan }  and  take  off  two  or  three  tim- 
Ships.  bers  and  run  them  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  in  the  fame 

v^~-v -  manner  as  the  water  lines  were  done  }  then  from  the 

point  where  the  line  drawn  for  the  cant  of  the  fafhion- 
piece,  in  the  half-breadth  plan,  interfedls  the  level  line 
drawn  for  the  head  of  the  fafhion-piece,  draw  up  a  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  faid  line  in  the  llieer  plan,  making  a 
point.  Again,  from  the  interfeclion  of  the  cant  line, 
with  the  level  line  for  the  wing  tranfom  in  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan,  draw  a  perpendicular  to  the  wing  tranfom 
in  the  ftieer  plan.  Alfo  draw  perpendiculars  from  the 
points  where  the  cant  line  in  the  half-breadth  plan  in- 
terfedls  the  level  line  below  the  wing  tranfom,  and  alfo 
the  water  lines  to  the  correfponding  lines  in  the  fheer 
plan  5  then  a  curve  defcribed  through  thefe  points  will 
be  the  representation  of  the  foremofl  fafhion-piece  in  the. 
(heer  plan.  In  the  fame  manner  the  middle  and  after 
fafhion-pieces  may  be  defcribed  ;  obferving  to  let  the 
middle  one  run  up  no  higher  than  the  under  part  of  the 
deck  tranfom,  and  the  after  to  the  under  fide  of  the 
fourth  tranfom  under  the  deck.  The  tranfoms  may  now 
be  drawn  with  ink,  as  their  lengths  are  limited  by  the 
fafhion-pieces. 

Neither  the  head  nor  the  forefide  of  the  flernpoft  are 
yet  defcribed  *,  take,  therefore,  from  the  dimenfions,  the 
breadth  of  the  poll  on  the  keel,  and  fet  it  off  on  the 
upper  edge  of  the  keel  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft.  The 
head  of  the  poll  mud  next  be  determined,  which  mufl 
juft  be  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  helm-poft  tranfom 
and  the  tiller  coming  between  it  and  the  upper  deck 
beam  ;  the  height  therefore  that  is  neceffary  will  be  one 
foot  nine  inches  above  the  wing  tranfom.  Now  draw 
a  level  line  at  that  height,  upon  which  fet  off  the  breadth 
of  the  fternpoft  at  that  place,  taken  from  the  dimen¬ 
fions,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  to  the  point  fet  off 
on  the  keel  will  be  the  forefide  of  the  fternpoft  *,  obfer¬ 
ving,  however,  not  to  draw  the  line  through  the  tran¬ 
foms,  as  it  will  only  appear  between  them.  The  inner 
poll;  may  be  drawn,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  forward 
from  the  fternpoft,  and  drawing  a  ftraight  line  as  be¬ 
fore,  continuing  it  no  higher  than  the  under  fide  of  the 
wing  tranfom. 

The  cant  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  defcribed, 
together  with  the  parts  dependent  on  them,  thofe  in  the 
fore  body  may  be  next  formed  *,  in  order  to  which,  the 
foremoft  and  aftermoft  cant  timbers  muft  be  fir  ft  deter¬ 
mined,  and  alfo  the  cant  of  the  foremoft  ones.  The 
foremoft  cant  timber  will  extend  fo  far  forward  as  to  be 
named  ^  ;  the  cant  on  the  middle  line  may  be  one  foot 
four  inches  afore  fquare  timber  W,  and  on  the  main  half 
breadth  line  one  foot  nine  inches  afore  timber  Y  \  in 
which  fituation  the  line  may  be  drawn  for  the  cant  ; 
the  aftermoft  may  be  timber  Q.  The  cant  timbers 
may  now  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  in 
the  after  body,  namely,  by  fpacing  them  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  cant  timber  and  the  fquare  timber  P,  both 
on  the  main  half-breadth,  and  middle  lines,  and  draw¬ 
ing  ftraight  lines  between  the  correfponding  points,  ob¬ 
ferving  to  let  them  run  out  to  the  top-timber  half¬ 
breadth  'line,  where  it  comes  without  the  main  half- 
breadth  line. 

The  hawfe  pieces  muft  next  be  laid  down  in  the  half¬ 
breadth  plan  $  the  ftdes  of  which  muft  look  fore  and  aft 
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with  the  ftiip  upon  account  of  the  round  of  the  bow.  Application 
Take  the  Tiding  of  the  apron,  which  may  be  about  four 
inches  more  than  the  Item,  and  fet  off  half  of  it  from  to  the  Con- 
the  middle  line,  drawing  a  line  from  the  main  half-  ftruffion  of 
breadth  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber,  which  will  repre-  Ship?, 
fent  the  foremoft  edge  of  the  knight-head ;  then  from  ~~Y™ ^ 

that  fet  off  the  fiding  of  the  knight-head,  which  may 
be  one  foot  four  inches,  and  draw  the  aft  fide  of  it. 

The  hawfe  pieces  may  then  be  drawn,  which  are  four 
in  number,  by  fetting  off  their  Tidings,  namely,  one  foot 
fix  inches  parallel  from  the  knight-head  and  from  each 
Other }  and  ftraight  lines  being  drawn  from  the  main 
half-breadth  line  to  the  foremoft  cant  timber  will  repre- 
fent  them. 

The  hawfe  holes  fhould  be  defcribed  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  wound  the  hawfe  pieces  as  little  as  poftible  j 
they  may  therefore  be  placed  fo  that  the  joint  of  the 
hawfe  pieces  fhall  be  in  the  centre  of  the  holes,  whence 
they  will  only  cut  half  the  hawfe  pieces.  Take  the  di¬ 
menfions  of  the  hawfe  holes,  which  is  one  foot  fix 
inches,  and  fet  off  the  foremoft;  one,  or  that  next  the 
middle  line,  on  the  joint  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
hawfe  piece  \  then  fet  off  the  other  on  the  joint  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hawfe  piece  5  and  fmall  lines  being 
drawn  acrofs  the  main  half-breadth  “at  their  refpe&ive 
places  will  represent  the  hawfe  holes  in  the  half-breadth 
plan. 

The  hawfe  holes  ftiould  next  be  reprefented  in  the 
ftieer  plan.  In  this  clafs  of  fhips  they  are  always  pla¬ 
ced  in  the  middle  between  the  cheeks  )  therefore  fet 
off  their  diameter,  namely,  one  foot  fix  inches,  between 
the  cheeks,  and  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  cheeks  for 
their  upper  and  lower  part.  Then  to  determine  their 
fituation  agreeable  to  the  half-breadth  plan,  which  is 
the  fore  and  aft  way,  draw  perpendiculars  from  their 
interfedlions  with  the  main  half-breadth  line  to  the  lines 
drawn  between  the  cheeks,  and  their  true  filiations,  the 
fore  and  aft  way,  will  be  obtained  \  and,  by  deferibing 
them  round  or  circular,  according  to  the  points  fet  off, 
they  will  be  reprefented  as  they  appear  in  the  ftieer  plan. 

The  apron  may  be  drawn  in  the  ftieer  plan,  fetting 
off  its  bignefs  from  the  ftem,  and  letting  it  come  fo  low 
that  the  fcarf  may  be  about  two  feet  higher  than  the 
foremoft  end  of  the  fore  foot }  by  which  it  will  give  ftiip 
to  the  fcarfs  of  the  ftem.  It  may  run  up  to  the  head  of 
the  ftem. 

The  cutting  down  fhould  next  be  drawn.,  Take  there¬ 
fore  from  the  tables  of  dimenfions  the  different  heights 
there  expvefled,  and  fet  them  off  from  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel  on  the  corresponding  timbers  in  the  fheer 
plan  :  then  a  curve  defcribed  through  the  points  fet  off, 
from  the  inner  poft  aft  to  the  apron  for w aid,  will  be  the 
cutting  down.  Next  fet  off  from  the  cutting  down  the 
thicknefs  of  the  timber  ft  rake,  which  is  eight  inches  and 
a  half,  and  a  curve  defcribed  parallel  to  the  former  will 
reprefen t  the  timber  ftrake,  from  which  the  depth  of 
the  hold  is  always  meafured. 

The  kelfon  is  drawn,  by  taking  its  depth  from  the 
dimenfions,  and  fet  it  off  above  the  cutting  down  line  j 
and  a  cuive  defcribed  parallel  to  the  cutting  down  will 
repre  fent  the  kelfon. 

The  cutting  down  line  being  defcribed,  the  knee  of 
the  dead  wood  abaft  timber  27,  being  the  after  floor 
timber,  may  then  be  reprefented.  Set  off  the  fiding 
of  the  floor  abaft  it,  and  eredl  a  perpendicular  in  the 
ftieer  plan,  which  will  terminate  the  foremoft  end  of 
Mm2  the 
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ofPth“the  d'ad'';°od1 :  ‘hen  !he  fore  and  aft  arm  of 'the  knee 
may  be  half  the  length  of  the  whole  dead  wood,  and 


going  Rule  ,  '  o—  --  - vi  ouu,  anu 

to  the  Con.  the  UP  a,ld  down  arm  may  reach  to  the  under  part  of 
ltruiftion  of  the  lower  tranfom  j  and  the  whole  knee  may  be  placed 
■  Shlps  m  fuch  a  manner  that  the  upper  piece  of  the  dead 

wood  Ihall  bolt  over  it,  and  be  of  as  much  fubftance  as 
the  knee  itlelf:  therefore  the  knee  muft  confequently 
be  placed  its  whole  thicknefs  below  the  cutting  down 
line  repiefenting  the  upper  part  of  the  dead  wood. 

The  fheer  draught,  the  body,  and  half-breadth  pi 
are  now  fimfhed,  from  whence  the  fliip  may  be  laid 
down  in  the  mould  loft,  and  alfo  the  whole  frame  ere<ft- 
ed.  As,  however,  the  ufe  of  the  diagonal  lines  in  the 
body  plan  has  not  been  fufficicntly  explained,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  illuftration 
4  of  them. 

Nature  and  .  1  he  diagonal  lines  in  the  body  plan  are  mentioned 
ufe  of  dia-  in  the  tables  of  dimenfions  merely  for  the  purpofe  of 
gonal  ones,  forming  the  body  therefrom  ;  but  after  the  body  is 
formed,  they  are  of  very  principal  ufe,  as  at  their  ffa- 
tious  the  ribbands  and  harpins  which  keep  the  body  of 
the  fliip  together  while  in  her  frames  are  all  defcribed, 
and  the  heads  of  the  different  timbers  in  the  frame  like- 
wife  determined. 

The  lowermoft  diagonal,  or  N°  i.  which  is  named 
the  lower  Jtrmark,  at  which  place  the  bevellings  are  ta¬ 
ken  for  the  hollow  of  the  floors  ;  its  fituation  is  gene¬ 
rally  in  the  middle  between  the  keel  and  the  floor  fir- 
mark. 

.  Second  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  midihips,  about  18 
inches  below  the  floor  bead,  and  is  the  flation  where  the 
floor  ribband  is  placed  in  midfliips,  and  likewife  the  floor 
harpm  forward >  there  is  alfo  a  bevelling  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  the  way  fore  and  aft,  from  which  it  is  term- 
?d  \hzfoor  frmark. 

Third  diagonal,  terminates  the  length  of  the  floors 
and  is  therefore  called  the  fioor  head.  There  are  like- 
wdfe  bevellings  taken  at  this  diagonal  as  far  forward  and 
aft  as  the  door  extends.  The  placing  of  this  diagonal 
is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fhip 
it  being  fo  near  to  that  part  of  the  bulge  which  takes 
the  ground^  and  of  confequence  is  always  liable  to  the 
greateft  drain  :  it  fhould  therefore  be  placed  as  much 
above  the  bearing  of  the  body  in  midfhips  as  could  be 
conveniently  allowed  by  converfion  of  the  timber  :  but 
afore  and  abaft  it  is  not  of  fo  much  confequence. 

Fourth  diagonal  is  placed  in  the  middle  between  the 
floor  head  and  the  fifth  diagonal,  at  which  place  a  rib¬ 
band  and  harpin  are  ftationed  for  the  fecurity  of  the  firft 
«>r  lower  futtock,  from  whence  it  is  named  the  Jir/l  fut. 
tock  Jtrmark.  There  are  alfo  bevellings  taken  at  this 
diagonal  all  afore  and  aft,  which  being  part  of  the  body 
where  the  timbers  mod  vary,  occafions  them  to  be  the 
great  eft  bevellings  in  the  whole  body. 

Fifth  diagonal  terminates  the  heads  of  the  firft  fut 
tocks  and  is  therefore  called  the  ftrjl  futtock  head.  It 
fhould  be  placed  at  a  convenient  diftance  above  the 
floor  head,  in  order  to  give  a  fufficient  fcarf  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  fecond  futtocks.  There  are  likewife 

andlft”8*  f°r  the  t,mberS  takCn  21  thiS  dlaSona!>  a11  f°re 

,  Sif  \  diagonal  {hould  be  placed  in  the  middle  between 
th5.  f'r  ,  futtock  head  and  the  feventh  diagonal:  at 
which  place  the  ribband  and  harpin  are  ftationed  for  the 
mpport  of  the  fecond  luttocks.  Bevellings  are  taken  at 


It  is  named  the  Application 

of  the  fore- 


this  diagonal  all  fore  arid  aft. 

futtock  Jtrmark.  or  tne  fore- 

Seventh  diagonal  terminates  the  fecond  futtock  heads  foirJg  *uks 
from  the  fore  to  the  aftermoft  floors,  and  afore  and  abaft  ^^tiidioj^of 
them  it  terminates  the  double  futtock  heads  in  the  fore  Ships, 
and  aft  cant  bodies.  It  fhould  be  placed  in  midfhips, 
as  much  above  the  firft  futtock  head  as  the  firft  fut¬ 
tock  is  above  the  floor  head  :  by  which  it  gives  the 
fame  fcarf  to  the  lower  part  of  the  third  futtock  as  the 
firft  futtock  does  to  the  fecond.  There  are  bevellings 
taken  all  fore  and  aft  at  this  diagonal.  It  is  named  the 
Jecotid  Juttock  head. 

Eighth  diagonal  is  the  ftation  for  the  ribband  and 
harpin  which  fupports  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  placed  between  the  fecond  futtock  head  and  ninth 
diagonal.  It  is  alfo  a  bevelling  place,  and  is  named  the 
third  futtock  frmark. 

Ninth  and  laft  diagonal  is  placed  the  fame  diftance 
above  the  fecond  futtock  head  as  that  is  above  the  firft 
and  terminates  all  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks  which 
are  in  the  frames,  as  they  come  between  the  ports  :  but 
uch  as  are  between  the  frames,  and  come  under  the 
lower  deck  ports,  mull  run  up  to  the  under  part  of  the 
ports,  as  no  {hort  timbers  {hould  by  any  means  be  ad¬ 
mitted  under  the  ports,  which  require  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  ftrength.  This  diagonal  is  likewife  a  bevelling 
place  for  the  heads  of  the  third  futtocks,  and  is  therefore 
called  the  third  futtock  head \ 

The  fourth  futtock  heads  are  terminated  by  the  un- 
der  part  of  the  upper  deck  ports  all  fore  and  aft,  and 
a  ribband  is  placed  fore  and  aft  at  the  height  of  the  up¬ 
per  breadth  line,  another  between  the  lower  and  upper 
deck  ports,  and  one  at  the  top-timber  line  ;  which,  with 
the  ribbands  and  harpins  before  mentioned,  keep  the 
whole  body  of  the  fliip  together,  and  likewife  in  its  pro- 
per  form  and  fhape. 

.  Il  mu.ft  be  obferved,  that  the  diagonal  lines  laid  down 
in  the  dimenfions  will  not  correfpond  to  what  has  been 
laid  above  upon  diagonals,  as  they  were  drawn  difcre- 
tionally  upon  the  body  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  the 
true  dimenfions  of  it.  Therefore,  when  the  body  is 
drawn  in  fair,  the  firft  diagonals  (which  fhould  only  be 
in  pencil)  are  to  be  rubbed  out,  and  the  proper  diago¬ 
nals  drawn  with  red  ink,  ftriftly  adhering  to  what  has 
been  faid  above. 


Sect.  III. 


Of  the  Inboard  Works  of  the  Ship  defcribed  in 
the  preceding  SeBion . 


Draughts  of  the  outboard  works  being  now  con- 
ftrufted,  in  which  every  part  is  defcribed  that  is  neceffa- 
ry  to  enable  the  artift  to  put  the  fhip  in  her  frames,  we 
muft  now  proceed  to  form  another  draught  of  the  cavity 
of  the  fliip  or  inboard  works,  which  muft  be  fo  contrived 
that  every  thing  within  the  fhip  may  be  arranged  in  the 
moft  commodious  manner  and  to  the  beft  advantage. 

It  is  ufual  to  draw  the  inboard  works  in  the  fheer-  Ship. Builds 
draught;  but  as  this  generally  occafions  much  confufion  er*s  ReP°f> 
it  is  therefore  the  beft  and  eafieft  method  to  appropriate^'* 
a  draught  to  this  particular  purpofe. 

Take  from  the  flieer-draught  the  ftem,  ftern-poft 
counter  timbers,  and  keel,  and  defcribe  them  on  an¬ 
other  paper ;  draw  in  alfo  the  cutting  down,  kelfon 
apron,  tranfoms,  fafh ion-pieces,  and  decks,  and  the  up! 
per  line  of  the  fheer  all  fore  and  aft.  alfo  pafs  the  timbers 
and  ports. 

Tke 
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Application  The  beams  come  firft  under  confederation,  and  fhould 

ot  the  tore-  ke  f0  <4ifp0fcd  as  to  come  one  under  and  one  between 

srssir^h  p°rt’  °r  as  near  as  can  to  an^wer  °^ier  w°rhs 

ftru&ion  of  °f  the  fhip  5  but  where  it  happens  that  a  beam  cannot 
Ships.  pofiibly  be  placed  under  the  port,  then  a  beam  arm 
■ v~—  fhould  be  introduced  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Every  beam,  and  alfo  the  beam  arms,  fhould  be  kneed 
at  each  end  with  one  lodging  and  one  hanging  knee  ; 
and  in  thole  parts  of  the  fhip  which  require  the  knees 
to  be  very  acute,  fuch  as  the  after  beams  of  the  gun- 
deck,  and  in  fome  fhips,  whofe  bodies  are  very  fliarp, 
the  foremofl  beams  of  the  gun-deck,  there  fhould  be 
knees  of  iron.  Care  fhould  be  taken  always  to  let  the 
upper  fide  of  the  knees  be  below  the  furface  of  the 
beams,  in  large  fhips  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  in  fmall 
fhips  an  inch,  by  which  means  the  air  will  have  a  free 
paffage  between  the  knees  and  under  part  of  the 
deck. 

In  the  converfion  of  the  beams  the  fide  next  the  lodg¬ 
ing  knee  fhould  be  left  as  broad  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
as  can  poflibly  be  allowed  by  the  timber,  the  beam  re¬ 
taining  its  proper  fcantling  at  the  end  of  the  lodging 
knee  :  by  fo  doing  the  lodging  knees  will  be  more  with¬ 
out  a  fquare,  which  confequently  makes  them  the  more 
eafy  to  be  provided. 

In  fhips  where  the  beams  can  be  got  in  one  piece, 
they  fhould  be  fo  difpofed  as  to  have  every  other  one 
ivith  the  butt  end  the  fame  way ;  for  this  reafon,  that 
the  butts  will  decay  before  the  tops.  In  large  fhips  the 
beams  are  made  in  two  or  three  pieces,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  allowed  to  be  flronger  than  thofe  that  are  in  one 
piece.  The  beams  in  two  pieces  may  have  the  fcarf 
one- third  of  the  length,  and  thofe  in  three  pieces  fhould 
have  the  middle  piece  half  the  length  of  the  whole 
beam.  The  cuflomary  way  of  putting  them  together 
is  to  table  them  ;  and  the  length  of  the  tablings  fhould 
be  one-half  more  than  the  depth  of  the  beam.  It  is 
very  common  to  divide  the  tablings  in  the  middle  of 
the  beam,  and  that  part  w’hich  is  taken  out  at  the  up¬ 
per  fide  to  be  left  at  the  lower  fide,  and  then  kerfey  or 
flannel  is  put  intm  the  fcarf :  but  in  this  cafe  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  liable  to  lie  in  the  fcarf,  and  mull  be  the  means 
of  rotting  the  beams.  If,  however,  the.  beams  were  ta¬ 
bled  together  in  dovetails,  and  taken  through  from  fide 
to  fide,  putting  tar  only  between  them,  which  hardens 
the  wood  y  then  the  water  occafioned  by  the  leaking 
of  the  decks  would  have  a  free  paflage,  and  the  beam 
would  dry  again  ;  and  this  method  would  not  be  found 
inferior  in  point  of  flrength  to  the  other.  The  length 
of  the  fore  and  aft  arm  of  the  lodging  knee  fhould  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  fide  of  the  hanging  knee  next  to  it ;  but 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  that  arm  to  be  longer  than  the 
other.  In  /aliening  the  knees,  care  would  be  taken  to 
let  one  bolt  pafs  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the 
throat,  one  foot  fix  inches  from  each  end,  and  the  reft 
divided  equally  between  ;  obferving  always  to  have  the 
holes  bored  fquare  from  the  knee.  The  bolts  for  the 
thwartfliip  arms  of  both  hanging  and  lodging  knees 
may  go  through  the  arms  of  each  knee,  and  drive  every 
one  the  other  way. 

In  order  to  draw  the  beams  in  the  draught,  take  the 
moulding  of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  fet  if  off  below 
ihe  line  reprefenting  the  deck  at  the  fide,  and  draw  a 
line  in  pencil  parallel  thereto,  which  will  reprefent  the 
under  fide  of  the  beams.  In  like  manner  reprefent  the 


under  fide  of  the  beams  for  the  upper  d£ck,  quarter  Application 
deck,  forecaftle,  and  roundhoufe.  Then  take  the  fading  °^e 
of  the  lower  deck  beams,  and  place  one  under  and  one  ^  con-* 
between  each  port,  all  fore  and  aft,  drawing  them  in  ftru&ion  of « 
pencil.  Determine  the  dimenfions  of  the  well  fore  Ships, 
and  aft,  which  is  ten  feet,  and  fet  it  off  abaft  the  beam  1 

under  the  eighth  port,  placing  the  beam  under  the  ninth 
port  at  that  diftance  :  thofe  two  beams  may  then  be 
drawn  in  ink,  and  will  terminate  the  extent  of  the  well 
the  fore  and  aft  way  \  and  as  a  beam  cannot  go  acrofs  the 
(hip  at  that  place  upon  account  of  its  being  the  well  and 
maft  room,  there  muft  therefore  be  a  beam  arm  between 
thefe  two  beams. 

The  main  hatchway  ftiould  then  be  determined,  let¬ 
ting  the  beam  that  forms  the  fore  part  of  the  well 
form  the  aft  part  of  it,  and  the  beam  under  the  next, 
part  may  form  the  fore  fide  of  it,  which  beam  may  alfo 
be  now  drawn  in  ink  :  there  fhould  alfo  be  another 
beam  arm  introduced  in  the  wake  of  the  main  hatch¬ 
way. 

The  fore  hatchway  may  be  next  determined  ;  the  fore 
fide  of  which  fhould  range  well  up  and  down  with  the 
after  end  of  the  forecaftle,  and  it  may  be  fore  and  aft 
about  four-fevenths  of  the  main  hatchway.  At  the  fore- 
fidc  of  the  fore  hatchway  there  muft  be  a  ladderway  down 
to  the  orlop,  which  may  be  as  much  fore  and  aft  as  the 
beams  will  allow.  The  reft  of  the  beams  afore  the  fore 
hatchway  may  remain  as  firft  placed,  there  being  no¬ 
thing  in  the  way  to  alter  the  (hip.  Then  determine  or* 
the  after  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  which  comes  to  the 
aft  fide  of  the  mainmaft  room. 

There  fhould  alfo  be  a  hatchway,  the  forefide  of 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  un¬ 
der  tlie  twelfth  port j  which  is  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  fpirit  and  fifh  rooms  :  and  there  ftiould  be  a  ladder- 
way  abaft  it  to  lead  down  to  the  cockpit.  There  may: 
be  alfo  another  hatchway,  the  forefide  of  it  to  be  form¬ 
ed  by  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  under  the  eleventh  port. 

The  fize  of  the  ladder  and  hatchways  muft  be  governed 
by  the  beams,  as  when  there  is  a  good  fhift  of  beams 
they  ftiould  not  be  altered  for  ladder  and  hatchways* 
unlefs  it  is  the  three  principal  hatchways,  which  muft 
always  be  of  a  proper  fize,  according  to  the  fize  of  ths 
fhip. 

The  after  capftan  muft  be  placed  between  the  two 
hatchways  laft  deferibed,  and  the  beams  abaft  may 
ftand  as  they  are  already  fhifted,  obferving  only  the 
mizenmaft.  There  ftiould  be  a  fmall, fcuttle  placed 
afore  the  fecond  beam  from  aft,  far  the  convenience  of  the 
bread  room  :  it  muft  be  on  one  fide  of  the  middle  lines, 
as  there  is  a  carling  at  the  middle  under  the  four  or 
five  after  beams  to  receive  the  pillars  for  the  fupport 
thereof. 

The  bits  may  be  placed,  letting  the  forefide  of  the 
after  ones  come  againft  the  aft  fide  of  the  beam  abaft 
the  third  port,  and  the  forefide  of  the  foremofl  ones 
againft  the  next  beam  but  one  forward  ^  then  at  the  fore- 
fide  of  each  bit  there- ftiould  be  drawn  a  fmall  fcuttle  for 
the  conveniency  of  handing  up  the  powder  from  the  ma¬ 
gazine.  The  breaft  hook  fhould  alfo  be  drawn, .  which 
may  be  three  feet  the  moulding  away,  and  fided  nine- 
tenths  of  the  beams  of  the  lower  deck. 

The  gun-deck,  beams,  knees,  &.c.  being  deferibed  y~ 
in  which,  as  well  as  all  the  decks  having  ports,  the  fame 
precautions  are  to  be.ufed  as  in  .the  gun-deck  5  and  o’> 

forving  s 
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Application  ferv’mg  to  keep  the  beams  upon  one  deck  as  nearly  as 
°ohiie  Rules  P°^ble  over  the  beams  of  the  other,  for  the  conve- 
to  the  Con-Sl“ency  pillaring,  as  they  will  then  fupport  each 
ftrmdion  of  other. 

Ships.  The  hatchways  are  to  be  placed  exactly  over  thofe 

- - '  on  the  lower  deck,  each  over  each  ^  and  therefore, 

where  there  is  a  beam  arm  in  the  lower  deck  there 
mull  alfo  be  one  above  it  in  the  upper  deck,  and  the 
fame  in  the  middle  deck  in  three-deck  {hips.  It  com¬ 
monly  happens  in  fliips  of  the  line  that  there  cannot  be 
a  whole  beam  between  the  deck  bread  hook  and  the 
beam  that  fupports  the  dep  of  the  bowfprit,  becaufe  the 
bowfprit  pafies  through  that  place :  in  this  cafe,  there 
mud  be  a  beam  arm  placed,  letting  the  end  come  equal¬ 
ly  between  the  beam  and  the  bread  book  :  but  in  (hips 
that  the  bowfprit  will  allow  of  a  whole  beam,  then  the 
ports  and  the  red  of  the  beams  mud  be  confulted  in  or¬ 
der  to  fpace  it ;  and  when  it  fo  happens  that  the  fore 
mad  comes  in  the  wake  of  a  port,  then  a  beam  arm  mud 
be  necefiarily  introduced. 

Having  placed  the  beams  according  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  other  beams  below,  the  ladderways  diould 
be  contrived  :  there  diould  be  one  next  abaft  the  fore 
hatchway,  which  is  a  {ingle  ladderway  ,  and  one  next 
afore  the  main  hatch,  which  is  a  double  ladder  way  ; 
the  ladders  ftandtng  the  fore  and  aft  way.  There 
ihould  alfo  be  another  next  abaft  the  after  hatch,  and 
one  over  the  cockpit  correfponding  with  that  on  the 
lower  deck. 

The  capdans  are  next  to  be  confidered  5  the  after 
one  is  already  placed  on  the  lower  deck,  the  barrel  of 
which  mud  pafs  through  the  upper  deck  to  receive  the 
whelps  and  drumhead  there,  it  being  a  double  capdan. 
In  dhps  having  three  decks,  the  upper  part  of  each 
capdan  is  in  the  middle  deck  j  but  in  fliips  with  one 
deck  there  is  only  this  one  capdan,  the  upper  p3rt  of 
which  is  placed  on  the  quarter  deck.  The  foiemod 
capdan  diould  be  placed  in  the  mod  convenient  fpot,  to 
admit  of  its  being  lowered  down  to  the  orlop  out  of 
the  way  of  the  long  boat  :  it  may  therefore  be  placed 
between  the  main  and  fore  hatchways ;  the  beam  under 
the  fixth  port  of  the  lower  deck  may  form  the  aft  fide 
of  its  room,  and  the  beams  on  each  fide  of  it  diould  be 
placed  exaftly  over  or  under  the  beams  011  the  other 
decks,  and  they  diould  be  at  a  didance  from  each  other 
fufficient  to  let  the  drumheads  pafs  betwreen  them.  The 
centre  of  the  capdan  diould  then  be  placed  in  the 
middle  between  the  beams  which  compofe  its  icom  5 
and  the  partners  diould  be  fitted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
fhift  occafionally  when  wanted,  which  is  by  letting  them 
be  in  two  pieces  fitted  together.  The  partners  on  the 
lower  deck,  wherein  the  capdan  deps,  mud  be  fupport- 
ed  by  a  pillar  on  the  orlop  deck,  the  lower  part  of  which 
may  be  fitted  in  an  oak  chock  }  fo  that  when  the  pillar 
is  taken  away,  and  the  capdan  lowered  down,  that 
chock  ferves  as  a  dep  for  the  capdan.  Thcfe  two 
beams  on  the  orlop,  by  having  the  pillar  and  check 
upon  them,  have  therefore  the  whole  weight  of  the 
capdan  preding  downwards  :  for  the  fupport  of  them, 
there  diould  be  a  carling  placed  underneath  the  fore 
and  aft  way,  with  three  pillars,  one  under  each  beam, 
and  one  between  *,  Fill  of  them  being  dept  in  the  kelfon, 
by  which  the  orlop  deck  will  be  well  fupported  in  the 
wake  cf  the  capdan,  and  the  other  decks  will  feel  no 
iiraln  from  it. 


I  L  D  I  N  G. 

1  he  fire  health  is  next  to  be  difpofed  j  which  is  Application 
placed  differently  according  to  the  ilze  of  the  fliip.  Into  vhefoie- 
three-deckers  it  is  found  mod  convenient  to  place  it 
the  middle  deck  j  whence  there  is  much  more  room  1111-  ftluclion  of 
der  the  forccadle  than  there  would  have  been  had  it  Ships, 
been  placed  there.  In  all  two-deck  fliips  it  is  placed  un*  J 

der  the  forccadle,  becaufe  on  the  deck  underneath  the 
bits  are  in  the  way.  It  is  alfo  under  the  forccadle  in 
one-deck  fliips,  though  confined  between  the  bits :  in  this 
cafe  it  fbould  be  kept  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  after  bits, 
that  there  may  be  more  room  between  it  and  the  fore- 
mod  bits  to  make  a  good  galley. 

The  pofrtions  of  the  main-topfail-fiicet  bits  are  next 
to  be  determined  $  the  foremoll  of  which  nuid  be  fo 
placed  as  to  let  its  forefide  come  againd  the  aft  fide  of 
the  beam  abaft  the  main  hatchway,  and  to  pafs  down 
to  the  lower  deck,  and  there  dep  in  the  beams  :  admit¬ 
ting  it  to  be  a  lhaight  piece,  it  would  come  at  the  aft 
fide  of  the  lower  deck  beam  the  fame  as  it  does  at  the 
upper  deck  beam,  in  confequence  of  thofe  two  beams 
ranging  well  up  and  down  with  each  other  :  it  mud 
therefore  have  a  cad  under  the  upper  deck  beam,  by 
which  the  lower  part  may  be  brought  forward  fufficient 
to  dop  in  the  lower  deck  beam.  The  aftermod  mud 
be  placed  againd  the  forefide  of  the  beam  abaft  tlie 
mad,  and  dep  on  the  beam  below  ;  but  there  is  no  ne~ 
cefiity  to  provide  a  ciooked  piece  as  before,  for  the 
beam  of  the  upper  deck  may  be  moved  a  little  farther 
aft,  till  it  admit  of  the  bit  dopping  on  the  lower  deck 
beam,  unlcfs  the  beam  comes  under  a  port,  as  in  that 
cafe  it  mud  not  by  any  means  be  moved.  The  crofs 
pieces  to  the  bits  Ihould  be  on  the  forefide,  and  in 
height  from  the  upper  deck  about  one-*third  of  the 
height  between  it  and  the  quarter  deck.  With  regaid 
to  the  heads  of  the  bits,  the  length  of  the  (hip’s,  waft  e 
diould  be  confidered  j  and  if  there  is  length  enough 
from  the  forccadle  to  the  foremod  bits  to  admit  of  the, 
fpare  geer  being  dowed  thereon  without  reaching  far¬ 
ther  aft,  the  quarter  deck  may  then  run  fo  far  forward 
that  the  head  of  the  foremod  bits  diall  tenon  in  the 
foremod  beam  *,  this  gives  the  mainmad  another  deck, 
and  admits  of  the  quaiter  deck  being  all  that  the  longer ; 
but  if  there  is  not  the  rocm  before  mentioned,  then  the 
quarter  deck  mud  run  no  further  forward  than  the  after 
bits,  which  will  then  tenon  in  the  foremod  beam  5  and 
the  foremod  bits  mud  have  a  crofs  piece  let  on  their 
heads,  which  is  termed  a  horfe,  and  wall  be  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  receiving  the  ends  of  the  fpare  geer. 

The  length  of  the  quarter  deck  being  now  deter¬ 
mined,  the  beams  are  then  to  be  placed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  the  feveral  contrivances  in  the  quarter  deck  mud 
be  previoufiy  confulted.  It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  neither  Carlings  nor  lodges,  the  callings  of  the 
hatches  excepted,  in  the  quarter  deck,  iound-lioufc,  and 
forecadle  ,  as  they  would  weaken  indead  of  drengthen- 
ing  the  beams,  which  diould  be  as  finall  as  the  fize  of 
the  diip  will  permit,  in  order  that  the  upper  works  may 
be  as  light  as  pcdible.  Hence,  as  there  are  to  be  nei¬ 
ther  carlings  nor  lodges,  the  deck  will  require  a  greater 
number  of  beams,  and  a  good  round  up,  as  cn  the  con¬ 
trary  the  deck  will  be  apt  to  bend  with  its  own  weight. 

The  mod  approved  rule  is  therefore  to  have  double  the 
number  of  beams  in  the  quarter  deck  as  there  are  in  a 
fpace  of  the  fame  length  in  the  upper  deck. 

Then  proceed  to  fhift  the  beams  to  the  bed  advan- 

tage, 
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Application  tage,  corralling  the  hatchways,  ladder-ways,  mads,  bits, 
of  the  fore-  wheel,  &c.  With  refpecl  to  the  ladder-ways  on  the 
joiner  Rules  ^ Linrter*  decks  of  all  (hips,  there  (hould  be  one  near  the 
ftm^on°of  fore  part  of  the  great  cabin  for  the  officers,  and  an- 
Ships.  other  near  the  foremoil  end  of  the  quarter  deck,  con- 

v -  filling  of  double  ladders  for  the  conveyance  of  the  men 

up  from  the  other  decks  in  cafes  of  emergency  *,  and 
like  wife  one  on  each  fide  of  the  fore  part  of  the  quarter 
deck  from  the  gangway  :  and  in  every  flv?  of  the  line 
all  the  beams  from  the  foremoit  ladder-way  to  the  after 
one  (hould  be  open  with  gratings,  both  for  the  admiffion 
of  air,  and  for  the  greater  expedition  of  conveying  diffe¬ 
rent  articles  in  the  time  of  action. 

•  Two  (cuttles  are  to  be  difpofed  one  on  each  fide  of 
the  mainmaft,  if  it  happens  to  come  through  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  for  the  top  tackles  to  pafs  through,  to  hook 
to  the  eye  bolts  drove  in  the  upper  deck  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

The  (leering  wheel  (liould  be  placed  under  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  round houfe,  and  the  two  beams  of  the  quar¬ 
ter  deck,  which  come  under  it,  (hould  be  placed  con¬ 
formable  to  the  two  uprights,  fo  that  they  may  tenon 
in  them.  The  quarter  deck  beams  (hould  be  kneed  at 
each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  j 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  llrength  of  the  fide.  The 
hanging  knees  which  come  in  the  great  cabin  may  be 
of  iron°;  their  vertical  arms  to  be 'two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  that  of  wood,  and  to  reach  the  fpirketing.  It 
(hould  be  obferved,  that  the  beam  abaft,  which  comes 
under  the  fereen  bulkhead,  (hould  round  aft  agreeable 
to  the  round  of  the  bulkhead,  for  the  lupport  of  the 
fame. 

.  The  forecadle  beams  (liould  be  placed  according  as 
the  works  of  the  deck  will  admit.  The  hatchways  are 
therefore  to  be  confidered  fir  ft.  There  ffiouid  be  one 
for  the  funnel  of  the  fire  hearth  to  pafs  through,  and 
one  for  the  copper  to  admit  of  vent  for  the  (learn  j  and 
alfo  one  or  two  over  the  galley  as  the  forecaille  will 
admit  of.  The  fore-topfail-fheet  bits  ffiouid  be  fo  dif¬ 
pofed  as  to  come  one  pair  on  the  fore  and  one  on  tne  aft 
fide  of  the  mad,  to  let  into  the  fide  of  the  forecadle 
beams,  and  dep  on  the  upper  deck  beams  below  :  there 
fhould  alfo  be  a  ladder-way  at  the  fore  part  of  the  fore¬ 
cadle  for  the  conveniency  of  the  fore  part  of  the  diip. 

The  beams  may  now  be  placed  agreeable  thereto, 
their  number  being  four  move  than  there  are  in  a  fpace 
in  the  upper  deck  equal  in  length  to  the  forecadle  \ 
and  where  there  happens  to  be  a  wide  opening  between 
the  beams,  as  in  the  cafe  of  a  hatchway,  mad  room, 
&c.  then  half  a  beam  of  fir  may  be  introduced  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  foremoit  beam  ffiouid  be  of 
a  breadth  fufficient  to  take  the  aft  fide  of  the  inboard 
arms  of  the  catheads,  as  they  are  fecured  upon  this  beam 
by  being  bolted  thereto.  Every  beam  of  the  forecadle 
ffiouid  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one  hanging  and  one 
lodging  knee  :  the  vertical  arms  of  the  hanging  knees 
ffiouid  reach  the  fpirketing,  and  the  knees  well  bolted 
and  carefully  clenched. 

Proceed  to  the  roundhoufe  *,  the  fame  things  being 
obferved  with  refpedl  to  the  beams  as  in  the  quarter 
deck  :  for  as  the  roundhoufe  beams  are  (ided  very  (mall, 
it  hence  follows  that  they  mud  be  near  to  each  other. 
Xet  therefore  the  number  of  beams  on  the  roundhoufe 
be  four  more  than  in  the  fame  length  of  the  quarter 
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deck  \  every  other  beam  being  of  fir  for  lightnefs,  and  Application 
every  oak  beam  may  be  kneed  at  each  end  with  one°fthefore* 
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hanging  and  one  lodging  knee  }  the  hanging  knees  abaft 
may  be  of  iron,  their  vertical  arms  to  be  in  length  two^rudion  0f 
thirds  of  thole  of  wood.  The  roundhoufe  ffiouid  always  Ships 
have  a  great  round  up,  both  for  drenglh  and  convenien- 
cy.  There  mud  be  on  the  roundhoufe  a  fmall  pair  of 
knee-bits  on  each  fide  of  the  mizenmad,  turned  round 
and  fcarfed  over  each  other,  and  bolted  through  the  mad 
carlings.  There  mud  alfo  be  a  companion  on  the  round¬ 
houfe  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  coach,  in  order  to 
give  light  thereto. 

With  regard  to  placing  the  roundhoufe  beams,  the 
uprights  of  the  (leering  wheel  and  the  mizenmad  are 
to  be  obferved  ;  as  when  the  beams  which  interfere  with 
thofe  parts  are  properly  (paced,  the  red  may  be  difpofed 
of  at  diferetion,  or  at  an  equal  didance  from  each  other, 
and  ietting  the  beam  over  the  fereen  bulkhead  have  a 
proper  round  aft,  agreeable  to  the  quarterdeck  beam 
underneath. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  inboard  wotks  being  now  de- 
feribed,  proceed  next  to  the  lower  parts,  cr  to  thofe 
which  come  below  the  lower  deck.  Draw  in  the  orlop, 
by  taking  the  heights  afore,  at  midlhips,  and  abaft, 
between  that  and  the  gun-deck,  from  the  dimensions, 
and  a  curve  deferibed  through  thefe  points  will  repre- 
fent  the  upper  part  of  the  deck.  Set  oft  the  thicknefs 
of  the  plank  below,  and  the  under  fide  of  the  plank  will 
be  reprefented.  As  this  deck  does  not  run  quite  for¬ 
ward  and  aft  as  the  other  decks,  the  length  of  it  mud 
be  therefore  determined  ;  for  this  purpofe  let  the  after 
beam  be  placed  at  a  fufficient  diftance  from  aft  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  the  bread  rooms  being  of  a  proper  fize  for  the 
(hip,  which  will  be  under  that  beam  of  the  gun-deck 
that  comes  at  the  fee  on  d  part  from  aft.  The  after 
beam  being  drawn  in,  proceed  to  fpace  the  other  beams, 
placing  them  exadlly  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  ;  and 
that  which  comes  under  the  foremofl  beam  of  the  gun- 
deck  may  terminate  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop.  Draw 
the  limber  drake,  by  fetting  off  its  thicknefs  above  the 
cutting  down  line,  and  a  line  drawn  parallel  thereto  will 
reprefent  the  limber  drake.  That  part  of  the  orlop 
which  is  over  the  after  magazine,  fpirit  room,  and  fiffi  ■ 
room,  and  alfo  that  which  is  over  the  fore  magazine,  is 
laid  with  thicker  planks  than  the  red  of  the  deck  \ 
which  is  for  the  better  fecurity  of  thofe  places,  the 
planks  being  laid  over  the  beams  ;  but  in  the  midffiips, 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  fpirit  room  to  the  aft  part  of 
the  fore  magazine,  the  beams  are  laid  level  with  the  fur- 
face  of  the  deck,  and  the  planks  are  rabbeted  in  from 
one  beam  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  reprefent  the  orlop  as  juft  deferibed,  the 
dimenfions  of  the  different  apartments  above  mentioned 
muft  be  determined  :  Let  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  beam 
be  the  aft  fide  of  the  after  magazine,  and  from  thence 
draw  the  bulkhead  down  to  the  limber  drake  j  and  the 
forefide  of  the  third  beam  may  be  the  forefide  of  the  af¬ 
ter  magazine,  drawing  that  bulkhead  likewife,  which 
will  alfo  form  the  aft  fide  of  the  fiffi  room  j  the  forefide 
of  the  fiffi  room  may  be  drawn  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fifth  beam,  which  will  alfo  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the 
fpirit  room  \  then  the  forefide  of  the  fpirit  room  may 
be  drawn  from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam.  Hence 
from  the  forefide  of  the  fixth  beam  quite  aft  the  deck 

will  1 
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dSfaTSf11  be  raPrfent/d,by  the  two  lines  already  drawn,  and 
. froing  Rules,  e  uPPer  the  beams  will  be  represented  by  the 

to  the  Con-  lower  line. 

itmaion  of  Proceed  next  to  the  fore  part  of  the  orlop,  letting  the 
.  S  1Ips*  forefide  of  the  after  bits  be  the  aft  part  of  the  foremoft 
magazine,  drawing  the  bulkhead  thereof,  which  will 
come  to  the  aft  fide  of  the  fixth  beam  3  therefore,  from 
the  fixth  beam  to  the  foremoft  end  of  the  orlop,  the 
plank  and  beams  will  be  reprefented  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before  mentioned  for  the  after  part  of  the 
orlop  :  then  the  midfhip  part  of  the  deck  will  be  re¬ 
prefented  by  letting  the  upper  line  be  the  upper  fide  of 
the  plank,  and  likewife  the  upper  fide  of  the  beams ; 
and  the  low’er  line  will  reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the 
plank,  only  drawing  it  from  beam  to  beam,  and  obferv- 
ing  not  to  let  it  pafs  through  them. 

The  hatchways,  &c.  may  now  be  reprefented  on  the 
orlop,  letting  the  main,  fore,  and  after  hatehway,  be 
exa£Uy  under  thofe  of  the  gun-deck  :  there  muft  be 
one  over  the  fifh  room,  and  one  over  the  fpirit  room. 
There  muft  be  two  fcuttles  over  the  after  magazine  for 
the  paflage  to  the  magazine  and  light  room.  There 
ftiould  alfo  be  one  afore  the  fourth  beam  from  forward 
for  the  paflage  to  the  fore  magazine,  and  one  abaft  the 
fecond  beam  for  the  paflage  to  the  light  room. 

The  bulkheads  for  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the 
well  may  be  drawn  from  the  lower  deck  beams  to  the 
orlop,  and  from  thence  to  the  limber  ftrake  in  the  hold. 
The  (hot  lockers  may  alfo  be  reprefented,  having  one 
afore  and  one  abaft  the  well  :  there  fhould  alfo  be  one 
abaft  the  foremoft  magazine,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
formed  by  the  after  bits.  The  fteps  of  the  mafts  may 
be  drawn  in  by  continuing  their  centres  down  to  the 
limber  ftrake  3  and  likewife  two  crutches  abaft  the  mi- 
zen  ftep  divided  equally  between  that  and  the  after  part 
of  the  cutting  down :  the  bread  hooks  may  alfo  be  drawTn 
letting  them  be  five  in  number  below  the  low^er  deck 
hook,  and  all  equally  divided  between  that  and  the  fore 
ftep.  Hence  every  part  of  the  inboard  is  defcribed  as  far 
as  neceflary. 
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Chap.  V.  Of  the  Method  of  Whole-moulding. 


Method  of  Having  now  finifhed  the  methods  of  laying  down  the 
whole-  feveral  plans  of  a  fhip,  any  farther  addition  on  this  fub- 
Murra^s  j6?  mI&ht  aPPear  unneceffary.  We  cannot,  however, 
Ship-Build™1^  propriety,  omit  to  defcribe  the  method  called 
ing.  whole-moulding,  ufed  by  the  ancients,  and  which  ftill 

continues  in  ufe  among  thofe  unacquainted  wTith  the 
more  proper  methods  already  explained.  This  method 
will  be  illuftrated  by  laying  down  the  feveral  plans  of 
a  long-boat 3  the  length  of  the  keel  being  29  feet,  and 
47  breadth  moulded  nine  feet. 

Applied  to  Draw  the  ftraight  line  PO  (fig.  37.)  equal  to  20 
^ 10  Phteat  ^eet>  the  extreme  lengtb  of  the  boat,  and  alfo  to  repre- 
SCCCXCIII knt  t^ie  npper  edge  of  the  keel.  Let  0  be  the  ftation 
Fig.  37.  of  the  midfhip  frame.  From  the  points,  P,  0,  and  O, 
draw  the  lines  PT,  ©M,  and  OS,  perpendicular  to 
PO.  Make  ©M,  0N,  equal  to  the  upper  and  lower 
heights  of  breadth  refpeaively  at  the  main  frame,  PT 
the  height  of  breadth  at  the  tranfom,  and  OS  the  height 
at  the  ftem.  Defcribe  the  curve  TMS  to  reprefent  the 
flieer  or  extreme  height  of  the  fide,  which  in  a  fhip 
would  be  called  the  upper  height  of  breadth  line ,  or  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  wale.  Through  the  point  N  draw  a 
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curve  parallel  to  TMS,  to  reprefent  the  breadth  of  the  Method  of 
upper  ftrake  of  a  boat,  or  lower  edge  of  the  wale  if  in  Whole- 
a  fhip.  The  dotted  line  TNS  may  alfo  be  drawn  to  re-  mouldin£\ 
prefent  the  lower  height  of  breadth.  ur  v  "  1 

Set  off  the  rake  of  the  port  from  P  to  p,  and  draw 
the  line  p  t  to  reprefent  the  aft  fide  of  the  port 3  then 
T  t  will  reprefent  the  round-up  of  the  tranfom.  Set  off 
the  bread tli  of  the  port  from  p  to  r,  and  from  T  to 
s,  and  draw’  the  line  r  s  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the 
port,  which  may  either  be  a  curve  or  a  ftraight  line  at 
pleafure.  Set  up  the  height  of  the  tuck  from  p  to  k. 

Let  k  X  be  the  thicknefs  of  the  tranfom,  and  draw  the 
line  ZX  to  reprefent  the  forefide  of  the  tranfom. 

There  is  given  the  point  S,  the  height  of  the  ftieer 
on  the  forefide  of  the  ftem  3  now  that  fide  of  the  ftem 
is  to  be  formed  either  by  fwTeeps  or  fome  other  contri¬ 
vance.  Set  off  the  breadth  of  the  ftem,  and  form  the 
aft  fide  of  it. 

Set  up  the  dead-rifing  from  0  to  d,  and  form  the  ri- 
fing  line  r  i  s.  Draw  the  line  KL  parallel  to  PO  to 
reprefent  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel,  and  another  to  re¬ 
prefent  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  or  the  rabbet.  The 
rabbet  on  the  poll  and  ftem  may  alfo  be  reprefented  3 
and  the  ftations  of  the  timbers  afligned,  as  0,  (i)?  j9  2] 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7f  8,  9  ;  and  ©,  (A),  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,’  f’ 

O,  H  3  and  the  flieer  plan  will  be  completed. 

The  half-breadth  plan  is  to  be  formed  next  3  for  this 
purpofe  the  perpendiculars  TP,  9,  8,  &c.  muft  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Upon  M0  produced  fet  off  the  half  breadth 
from  the  line  KL  to  R  (fig.  38.)  5  fet  off  alfo  the  half  Fig.  3%. 
breadth  at  the  tranfom  from  K  to  b ,  and  defcribe  the 
extreme  half-breadth  line  b  RX,  making  the  forepart 
of  the  curve  agreeable  to  the  propofed  round  of  the 
tranfom. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  form  the  timber  in  the 
body  plan.  Let  AB  (fig.  39')  be  the  breadth  mould-  Fig.  3$* 
ed  at  0.  Ere&  the  perpendicular  CD  in  the  middle 
of  the  line  AB  5  draw  the  line  tnn  diftant  therefrom 
the  half  thicknefs  of  the  poft,  and  xy  the  half  thicknefs 
of  the  ftern.  Then  take  off  the  feveral  portions  of 
the  perpendiculars  0,  1,  2,  &c.  intercepted  between 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  rifing  line  in  the 
fheer  plan,  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon  the  line  CD  ; 
through  thefe  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  AC  3  take  off 
alfo  the  feveral  lower  heights  of  breadth  at  0,  1,  2,  &c. 
from  the  fheer  plan  ;  and  fet  them  up  from  C  upon  the 
middle  line  in  the  body  plan  3  and  draw  lines  parallel  to 
AC  through  thefe  points  :  Then  take  off  the  feveral 
half  breadths  correfponding  to  each  from  the  floor  plan  5 
and  fet  them  off  on  their  proper  half-breadth  lines  from 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan. 

Conftraft  the  midfliip  frame  by  Problem  V.  the  form 
of  which  will  in  fome  meafure  determine  the  form  of 
the  reft.  For  if  a  mould  be  made  on  any  fide  of  the 
middle  line  to  fit  the  curve  part  of  it,  and  the  rifing 
line,  or  that  marked  bend  mould  (fig.  40.),  and  laid  in  Fig.  4^ 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  low’er  part  of  it,  w’hich  is  ftraight, 
may  be  fet  upon  the  feveral  rifing  lines,  and  the  upper 
part  juft  touch  the  point  of  the  half  breadth  in  the 
breadth  line  correfponding  to  that  rifing  upon  which 
the  mould  is  placed,  a  curve  may  then  be  drawn  by 
the  mould  to  the  rifing  line.  In  this  manner  we  may 
proceed  fo  far  as  the  rifing  line  is  parallel  to  the  low’er 
height  of  the  breadth  line.  Then  a  hollow  mould  muft 
be  made,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  left  ftraight,  as 
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that  marked  hollow  mould  (fig.  40.).  This  is  applied 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fome  part  of  the  hollow  may 
touch  the  fide  of  the  keel,  and  the  firaight  part  touch 
the  back  of  the  curve  before  defcribed  by  the  bend 
mould  5  and,  beginning  abaft,  the  firaight  part  will  al¬ 
ways  come  lower  on  every  timber,  till  we  come  to  the 
midfhip  timber,  when  it  comes  to  the  fide  of  the  keel. 
Having  thus  formed  the  timbers,  fo  far  as  the  whole 
mouldings  will  ferve,  the  timbers  abaft  them  are  next 
formed.  Their  half  breadths  are  determined  by  the 
flieer  and  floor  plans,  which  are  the  only  fixed  points 
through  which  the  curves  of  thefe  timbers  mult  pafs. 
Some  form  thefe  after  timbers  before  the  whole  is 
moulded,  and  then  make  the  hollow  mould,  which  will 
be  flraighter  than  the  hollow  of  either  of  thefe  timbers. 
It  is  indifferent  which  are  firft  formed,  or  what  methods 
are  ufed  ;  for  after  the  timbers  are  all  formed,  though 
every  timber  may  appear  very  fair  when  confidered  by 
itfelf,  it  is  uncertain  what  the  form  of  the  fide  will  be. 
•In  order  to  find  which,  we  mud  form  feveral  ribband 
and  water  lines  \  and  if  thefe  do  not  make  fair  curves, 
they  mud  be  redlified,  and  the  timbers  formed  from 
thefe  ribband  and  water  lines.  In  ufing  the  hollow 
mould,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  curve  of  each  tim¬ 
ber,  if  the  firaight  part  is  produced  to  the  middle 
line,  we  (hall  have  as  many  points  of  interfedlion  as 
there  are  timbers ;  and  if  the  heights  above  the  bafe  be 
transferred  to  the  correfponding  timbers  in  the  fiieer 
plan,  a  curve  palling  through  thefe  points  is  what  is 
called  a  rifingjirait.  This  may  be  formed  by  fixing 
a  point  for  the  aftermoft  timber  that  is  whole  moulded, 
and  transferring  that  height  to  the  fheer  plan.  The 
curve  mufi  pafs  through  this  point,  and  fall  in  with  the 
riling  line  fomewhere  abaft  dead  fiat  ;  and  if  the  feve¬ 
ral  heights  of  this  line  be  transferred  from  the  Iheer  to 
the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan,  thefe  points  will  re¬ 
gulate  what  is  called  the  hauling  down  of  the  hollow 
mould. 

The  timbers  in  the  after  body  being  all  formed,  thofe 
in  the  fore  body  are  formed  in  the  fame  manner,  by 
transferring  the  feveral  heights  of  the  riling  and  breadth 
lines  from  the  Iheer  to  the  body  plans  •,  the  half 
breadths  correfponding  to  each  height  mufi  alfo  be 
transferred  from  the  floor  to  the  body  plan.  The  fame 
hollow  mould  will  ferve  both  for  the  fore  and  after 
body  y  and  the  level  lines,  by  which  the  water  lines  to 
prove  the  afterbody  were  formed,  may  be  produced  into 
the  fore  body,  and  by  them  the  water  lines  to  prove  the 
fore  body  may  be  defcribed. 

Another  method  of  proving  the  body  ist>y  ribband 
lines,  which  are  formed  by  fe&ions  of  planes  inclined 
to  the  fiieer  plan,  and  interfering  the  body  plan  diago¬ 
nally,  as  before  obferved,  of  which  there  may  be  as  many 
as  may  be  judged  neceflary.  As  this  has  been  already 
explained,  we  fiiall  therefore  lay  down  only  one,  repre- 
fented  in  the  body  plan  by  the  lines  marked  d  i  a. 
Thefe  are  drawn  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  as  many  timbers  as  conveniently  may  be.  After 
they  are  drawn  in  the  body  plan,  the  feveral  portions 
of  the  diagonal  intercepted  between  the  middle  line 
and  each  timber  mufi  be  transferred  to  the  floor  plan. 

1  hus,  fix  one  foot  of  the  compares  in  the  point  where 
the  diagonal  inters  the  middle  line  in  the  body  plan  ; 
extend  the  other  foot  to  the  point  where  the  diagonal  in- 
terfefts  the  Umber  ;  for  example,  timber  9  ;  Set  off  the 
Vol.  XIX.  Parti. 
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fame  extent  upon  the  perpendicular  reprefetiting  the  plane 
of  timber  9  from  the  point  where  it  interfe&s  the  line 
KL  on  the  floor  plan  :  in  like  manner  proceed  with  all 
the  other  timbers  both  in  the  fore  and  after  body ;  and 
thefe  fhall  have  the  points  through  which  the  curve  mufi 
pafs.  If  this  fliould  not  prove  a  fair  curve,  it  mufi  be 
altered,  obferving  to  conform  to  the  points  as  nearly 
as  the  nature  of  the  curve  wall  admit :  fo  it  may  be  car¬ 
ried  within  one  point,  and  without  another,  according 
as  we  find  the  timbers  will  allow.  For  after  all  the 
ribband  lines  are  formed,  the  timbers  mufi,  if  needful, 
be  altered  by  the  ribband  lines  :  this  is  only  the  reverfe 
of  forming  the  ribband  lines  5  for  taking  the  portions 
of  the  feveral  perpendiculars  intercepted  between  the 
line  KL  and  the  curve  of  the  ribband  line  in  the  floor 
plan,  and  fetting  them  off  upon  the  diagonal  from 
the  point  where  it  interfedls  the  middle  line,  we  (hall 
have  the  points  in  the  diagonal  through  which  the 
curves  of  the  timbers  mufi  pafs.  Thus  the  diflance 
between  the  line  KL  and  the  ribband  at  timber  3  on 
the  floor  plan,  when  transferred  to  the  body  plan,  will 
extend  on  the  diagonal  from  the  middle  line  to  the 
point  where  the  curve  of  timber  3  interfedls  that  dia¬ 
gonal.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  all  the  other  timbers  j 
and  if  feveral  ribband  lines  be  formed,  they  may  be  fo 
contrived  that  their  diagonals  in  the  body  plan  fhall 
be  at  fuch  difiances,  that  a  point  for  every  timber  be¬ 
ing  given  in  each  diagonal,  will  be  fufficient  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  form  of  all  the  timbers. 

In  fiationing  the  timbers  upon  the  keel  for  a  boat, 
there  mull  be  room  for  tw7o  futtocks  in  the  fpace  be¬ 
fore  or  abaft  ©  ;  for  which  reafon,  the  diflance  between 
thefe  two  timbers  will  be  as  much  more  than  that  be¬ 
tween  the  other  as  the  timber  is  broad.  Here  it  is 
between  ©  and  (A)  ;  which  contains  the  difiances  be¬ 
tween  ©  and  (1),  and  the  breadth  of  the  timber  be- 
fides. 

The  timbers  being  now  formed,  and  proved  by  rib¬ 
band  and  water  lines,  proceed  then  to  form  the  tranfom 
fafhion-pieces,  &c.  by  Problem  VI. 

This  method  of  whole-moulding  will  not  anfwer  for 
the  long  timbers  afore  and  abaft.  They  are  generally 
canted  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  for  a  fhip.  In  or¬ 
der  to  render  this  method  more  complete,  we  fhall  here 
deferibe  the  manner  of  moulding  the  timbers  after  they 
are  laid  down  in  the  mould  loft,  by  a  rifing  fquare,  bend, 
and  hollow  mould. 

It  was  fhown  before  how  to  form  the  timbers  by  the 
bend  and  hollow  moulds  on  the  draught.  The  fame 
method  mufi  be  ufed  in  the  loft ;  but  the  moulds  mufi 
be  made  to  their  proper  fcantlings  in  real  feet  and 
inches.  Now  when  they  are  fet,  as  before  dire  died,  for 
moulding  each  timber,  let  the  middle  line  in  the  body 
plan  be  drawn  acrofs  the  bend  mould,  and  draw  a  line 
acrofs  the  hollow  mould  at  the  point  where  it  touches 
the  upper  edge  of  the  keel  5  and  let  them  be  marked 
with  the  proper  name  of  the  timber,  as  in  fig.  40.  The 
graduations  of  the  bend  mould  will  therefore  be  exadlly 
the  fame  as  the  narrowing  of  the  breadth.  Tims, 
the  difiance  between  ©  and  7  on  the  bend  mould  is 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  half  breadth  of  tim¬ 
ber  7  and  that  of  ©.  The  height  of  the  head  of  each 
timber  is  likewife  marked  on  the  bend  mould,  and  alfo 
the  floor  and  breadth  firmarks.  The  floor  firmark  is 
in  that  point  where  a  firaight  edged  batten  touches  the 
N  n  back 
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Method  back  of  the  bend  mould,  the  batten  being  fo  placed 
ot  W  hole-  ag  tQ  toucb  t]ie  iowcr  edge  of  the  keel  at  the  fame 

A _ _ *.  time.  The  feveral  rifings  of  the  floor  and  heights  of 

the  cutting  down  line  are  marked  on  the  riling  fquare, 
and  the  half  breadth  of  the  keel  is  fet  off  from  the  fide 
of  it. 

The  moulds  being  thus  prepared,  we  {hall  apply  them 
to  mould  timber  7.  The  timber  being  firft  properly 
fided  to  its  breadth,  lay  the  bend  mould  upon  it,  fo  as 
may  belt  anfwer  the  round  according  to  the  grain  of 
the  wood  j  then  lay  the  riling  fquare  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bend  mould,  fo  that  the  line  drawn  acrofs  the  bend 
mould  at  timber  7  may  coincide  with  the  line  repre- 
fenting  the  middle  of  the  keel  upon  the  riling  fquare  5 
and  draw  a  line  upon  the  timber  by  the  fide  of  the 
fquare,  or  let  the  line  be  fcored  or  cut  by  a  tool  made 
for  that  purpofe,  called  a  rafeing  knife  (e)  $  this  line  fo 
rafed  will  be  the  fide  of  the  keel.  1  hen  the  fquare 
mull  be  moved  till  the  fide  of  it  comes  to  7  on  the 
bend  mould,  and  another  line  mull  be  raifed  in  by  the 
fide  of  it  to  reprefent  the  middle  of  the  keel,  lhe 
other  fide  of  the  keel  mull  likewife  be  rafed  after  the 
fame  manner,  and  the  point  7  on  the  riling  fquare  be 
marked  on  each  fide  of  the  keel,  and  a  line  rafed  acrofs 
at  thefe  points  to  reprefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel. 
From  this  line  the  height  of  the  cutting-down  line  at 
7  mull  be  fet  up,  and  then  the  riling  fquare  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  away,  and  the  timber  may  be  raifed  by  the  bend 
mould,  both  infide  and  outfide,  from  the  head  to  the 
floor  firmark,  or  it  may  be  carried  lower  if  necelfary. 
After  the  firmarks  and  head  of  the  timbers  are  marked, 
the  bend  mould  may  likewife  be  taken  away,  and  then  the 
hollow  mould  applied  to  the  back  of  the  lweep  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  point  7  upon  it  may  interfeil  the  upper 
fide  of  the  keel,  before  fet  off  by  the  riling  fquare*,  and 
when  in  this  pofition  the  timber  may  be  rafed  by  it, 
which  will  complete  the  outfide  of  the  timbers.  The 
infide  of  the  timbers  may  likewife  be  foimed  by  the 
holiowr  mould.  The  fcantling  at  the  keel  is  given. by 
the  cutting  down  before  fet  off.  lhe  mould  mull  be 
fo  placed  as  to  touch  the  fweep  of  the  infide  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  formed  before  by  the  bend  mould,  and  pafs  through 
the  cutting  down  point. 

The  ufe  of  the  firmarks  is  to  find  the  true  places  of 
the  futtocks  for  as  they  are  cut  off  three  or  four 
inches  fhort  of  the  keel,  they  mull  be  fo  placed  that 
the  futtock  and  floor  firmarks  may  be  compared  and  co¬ 
incide.  Notwithllanding  which,  if  the  timbers  are  not 
very  carefully  trimmed,  the  head  of  the  futtock  may 
be  either  within  or  without  its  proper  half  breadth  5  to 
prevent  wffiich  a  half  breadth  llaff  is  made  ufe  of. 

The  half  breadth  llaff  may  be  one  inch  fquare,  and 
of  any  convenient  length.  Upon  one  fide  of  it  are  fet 
off  from  one  end  the  feveral  half-breadths  of  all  the 
timbers  in  the  after  body,  and  thofe  of  the  fore  body 
upon  the  oppofite  fide.  On  the  other  twTo  fides  are  fet 
eff  the  feveral  heights  of  the  fheer,  the  after  body  on 
one  fide,  and  the  fore  body  on  its  oppofite.  Two  fides 
of  the  llaff  are  marked  half  breadths ,  and  the  other  two 
fides  heights  of  the  Jheer. 

The  ilaff  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  floor  timbers 


fallened  on  the  keel,  and  levelled  acrofs,  the  futtocks  Pia&ice 
mull  next  be  fallened  to  the  floor  timbers  *,  but  they  ^Sinp- 
mull  be  fet  firlt  to  their  proper  half  breadth  and  height.  U1  c^ing-  ^ 
The  half  breadth  llaff,  with  the  afliflance  of  the  ram-  #  g 
line  *,  ferves  to  fet  them  to  the  half  breadth  ;  ^or  as  chapter.  " 
the  keel  of  a  boat  is  generally  perpendicular  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  therefore  the  line  at  which  the  plummet  is  fuf- 
pended,  and  which  is  moveable  on  the  ram  line,  w7ill  be 
perpendicular  to  the  keel.  Whence  we  may  by  it  fet 
the  timbers  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  then  fet  them 
to  their  proper  half  breadths  by  the  llaff:  and  when 
the  two  firmarks  coincide,  the  futtock  will  be  at  its 
proper  height,  and  may  be  nailed  to  the  floor  timbers, 
and  alfo  to  the  breadth  ribband,  which  may  be  fet  to 
the  height  of  the  Iheer  by  a  level  laid  acrofs,  taking  the 
height  of  the  fheer  by  the  llaff  from  the  upper  fide  of 
the  keel  ;  by  which  means  we  lhall  difeover  if  the  rib¬ 
band  is  exa6lly  the  height  of  the  fheer  \  and  if  not,  the 
true  height  may  be  fet  off  by  a  pair  of  compaffes  from 
the  level,  and  marked  on  the  timbers. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Practice  of  Ship-building. 

The  elevation,  proje£lion,  and  half  breadth  plans,  of' 
a  propofed  ftiip  being  laid  down  on  paper,  we  mult  next 
proceed  to  lay  down  thefe  feveral  plans  on  the  mould 
loft  of  the  real  dimenfions  of  the  fliip  propofed  to  be 
built,  and  from  which  moulds  for  each  feparate  part  are 
to  be  made.  The  method  of  laying  down  thefe  plans, 
from  what  has  been  already  faid,  will,  it  is  prefumed,  be 
no  very  difficult  talk  to  accomplifh,  as  it  is  no  more  than 
enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  original  draughts }  and 
with  refpeft  to  the  moulds,  they  are  very  eafily  formed 
agreeable  to  the  figure  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Ihip 
laid  down  in  the  mould  loft. 

Blocks  of  wTood  are  now  to  be  prepared  upon  which 
the  keel  is  to  be  laid.  Thefe  blocks  are  to  be  placed 
at  nearly  equal  diftances,  as  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  their  upper  furfaces  may  be  exa£lly 
m  the  fame  plane,  and  their  middle  in  the  fame  llraight 
line.  This  lall  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  line  llretch- 
ed  a  little  more  than  the  propofed  length  of  the  keel ; 
and  the  upper  planes  of  thefe  blocks  may  be  verified  by 
a  long  and  llraight  rule  *,  and  the  utmoll  care  and  pre¬ 
caution  mull  be  taken  to  have  thefe  blocks  properly 
bedded.  Each  block  may  be  about  fix  or  eight  inches 
longer  than  the  keel  is  in  thicknefs  )  their  breadth  from 
12  to  14  inches,  and  their  depth  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  half. 

The  dimenfions  of  the  keel  are  to  be  taken  from  the 
mould  loft,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  prepared  accordingly. 
As,  however,  it  is  feldom  poffible  to  procure  a  piece 
of  wood  of  fufficient  length  for  a  keel,  efpecially  if  for 
a  large  ffitp,  it  is,  therefore,  for  the  moll  part  necelfary 
to  compofe  it  of  feveral  pieces,  and  thefe  pieces  are  to 
be  fcarfed  together,  and  fecurely  bolted,  fo  as  to  make 
one  entire  piece.  It  mull,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  pieces  which  compofe  the  keel  ought  to  be  of  fuch 
lengths,  that  a  fcarf  may  not  be  oppofite  to  the  Hep  of 
any  of  the  malls.  Rabbets  are  to  be  formed  on  each 
fide  of  the  keel  to  receive  the  edge  of  the  planks  next 

to 
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(E)  The  term  rafting  is  ufed  when  any  line  is  drawn  by  fuch  an  inflrument  indead  of  a  penciL 
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Practice  \q  It,  or  garboard  ltrake,  and  the  keel  is  to  be  laid  on 

of  Ship-  |_jie  blocks  (f). 

g.  ftem)  anj  the  pod,  and  the  feveral  tranfoms  be¬ 

longing  to  it,  are  to  be  prepared  from  the  moulds,  and 
rabbeted  in  like  manner  as  the  keel,  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  plank.  The  tranfoms  are  to  be  bolted  to  the 
pod  at  their  middle,  each  at  its  refpc&ive  height,  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  elevation  in  the  mould  loft,  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  tranfoms  are  to  be  firmly  connected  with 
the  fafhion-pieces.  Both  Item  and  pod  are  then  to  be 
eredted,  each  at  its  refpeclive  extremity  of  the  keel. 
The  tenons  at  the  heel  of  each  being  let  into  mortifes 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  being  fet  to  their  proper 
rakes  or  angles  with  the  keel,  are  to  be  fupported  by 
props  or  (bores.  Pieces  of  wood  called  dead  wood  are 
to  be  laid  upon  and  fixed  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 
towards  the  fore  and  aft  parts  of  it ;  the  deepnefs  of 
the  dead  wood  increafing  with  its  didance  from  the  mid¬ 
dle,  agreeable  to  the  propofed  form  of  the  cutting- 
down  line. 

A  line  is  to  be  dretched  from  the  middle  of  the  head 
of  the  dem  to  that  of  the  pod,  called  the  ram  line, 
upon  which  is  a  moveable  line  with  a  plummet  affixed 
to  it.  The  midffiip  and  other  frames  are  to  be  ere&ed 
upon  the  keel  at  their  proper  dations.  The  extremities 
of  each  frame  are  fet  at  equal  didanccs  from  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fedlion  of  the  ffiip,  by  moving  the  frame 
in  its  own  plane  until  the  plumb-line  coincides  with  a 
mark  at  the  middle  between  the  arms  of  each  frame  \ 
and  although  trie  keel  is  inclined  to  the  horizon,  yet 
the  frames  may  alfo  be  fet  perpendicular  to  the  keel  'by 
means  of  the  plumb-line.  The  ffiores  which  are  fup- 
porting  the  frames  are  now  to  be  fecurely  fixed,  that  the 
pofition  of  the  frames  may  not  be  altered.  The  rib¬ 
bands  are  now  to  be  nailed  to  the  frames  at  their  pro¬ 
per  places,  the  more  effe&ually  to  fecure  them  ;  and  the 
intermediate  vacancies  between  the  frames  filled  up  with 

Plate  filling  timbers.  For  a  perfpedlive  view  of  a  ffiip  framed, 
cccclxxxiv.  fee  fig>  7m 

*  The  frames  being  now  dationed,  proceed  next  to 

fix  on  the  planks,  of  which  the  wales  are  the  principal, 
being  much  thicker  and  dronger  than  the  red.  The 
harpins,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  continuation  of 
the  wales  at  their  fore  ends,  are  fixed  acrofs  the  hawfe 
pieces,  and  furround  the  fore  part  of  the  Oiip.  The 
planks  that  inclofe  the  ffiip’s  fides  are  then  brought  about 
the  timbers  ;  and  the  clamps,  which  are  of  equal  thick- 
nefs  with  the  wales,  fixed  oppofite  to  the  wales  within 
the  fnip.  Thefe  are  ufied  to  fupport  the  ends  of  the 
beams,  and  accordingly  ffretch  from  one  end  of  the  ffiip 
to  the  other.  The  thick  duff  or  drong  planks  of  the 
bottom  within  board  are  then  placed  oppofite  to  the 
feveral  fcarfs  of  the  timbers,  to  reinforce  them  through¬ 
out  the  fillip’s  length.  The  planks  employed  to  line  the 
dfip,  called  the  ceiling  or  foot-waling,  is  next  fixed  in 
the  intervals  between  the  thick  duff  of  the  hold.  The 
beams  are  afterwards  laid  acrofs  the  ffiip  to  fupport  the 
decks,  and  are  conne&ed  to  the  fide  by  lodging  and 
hanging  knees  :  the  former  of  which  are  exhibited  at  F, 
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Plate  CLXIX.  See  alfo  the  article  Deck  ;  and  the  Pra£tic« 
hanging-knees,  together  with  the  breadth,  thicknefs, 

and  pofition  of  the  keel,  floor  timbers,  futtocks,  top-  t  _  j*i 

timbers,  wales,  clamps,  thick  duff,  planks  within  and 
without,  beams,  decks,  &c. 

The  cable-bits  being  next  ere&ed,  the  cartings  and 
ledges ,  reprefented  in  Plate  CLXIX.  are  difpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  beams  to  drengthen  the  deck.  The  water¬ 
ways  are  then  laid  on  the  ends  of  the  beams  throughout 
the  ffiip’s  length,  and  the  fipirketing  fixed  clofe  ‘hove 
them. — The  upper  deck  is  then  planked,  and  the  firing 
placed  under  the  gunnel,  or  planjheer ,  in  the  waid. 

Then  proceed  next  to  plank  the  quarter-deck  and 
forecadle,  and  to  fix  the  partners  of  the  mads  and  cap- 
derns  with  the  coamings  of  the  hatches.  The  breqjl - 
hooks  are  then  bolted  acrofs  the  dem  and  bow  within- 
board,  the  dep  of  the  foremad  placed  on  the  kelfon, 
and  the  riders  fayed  to  the  infide  of  the  timbers,  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  fides  in  different  parts  of  the  ffiip’s  length. 

The  pointers ,  if  any,  are  afterwards  fixed  acrofs  the  hold 
diagonally  to  fupport  the  beams  \  and  the  crotches  da¬ 
tioned  in  the  after  hold  to  unite  the  half  timbers.  The 
Jleps  of  the  mainmad  and  capfterns  are  next  placed  \ 
the  planks  of  the  lower  decks  and  orlop  laid  *,  the  navel- 
hoods  fayed  to  the  hawfe  holes  $  and  the  knees  of  the 
head ,  or  cut-water,  conne&ed  to  the  dem.  The  figure 
of  the  head  is  then  creeled,  and  the  trail-board  and 
cheeks  fixed  on  the  fide  of  the  knee. 

The  tajfarel  and  quarter-pieces ,  which  terminate  the 
diip  abaft,  the  former  above  and  the  latter  on  each  fi,de, 
are  then  difpofed,  and  the  Item  and  quarter  galleries 
framed  and  fupported  by  their  brackets.  The  pumps , 
with  their  well,  are  next  fixed  in  the  hold  \  the  limber 
boards  laid  on  each  fide  of  the  kelfon,  and  the  garboard 
Jlrake  fixed  on  the  ffiip’s  bottom  next  to  the  heel  with¬ 
out. 

The  hull  being  thus  fabricated,  proceed  to  feparate 
the  apartments  by  bulkheads  or  partitions,  to  frame 
the  pert-lids,  to  fix  the  catheads  and  chefs-trces  $  to 
form  the  hatchways  and  fcutlles,  and  fit  them  with  pro¬ 
per  covers  or  gratings.  Next  fix  the  ladders  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  hatchways,  and  build  the  manger  on  the  lower 
deck,  to  carry  off  the  water  that  runs  in  at  the  hawfe - 
holes  when  the  ffiip  rides  at  anchor  in  a  fea.  The 
bread-room  and  magazines  are  then  lined  \  and  the 
gunnel,  rails,  and  gangways  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ffiip.  The  cleats,  kevels,  and  ranges,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  fattened,  are  afterwards  bolted  or  nailed  to  the 
fides  in  different  places. 

The  rudder,  being  fitted  with  its  irons,  is  next  hung 
to  the  ttern-pott,  and  the  tiller  or  bar,  by  which  it  is 
managed,  let  into  a  mortife  at  its  upper  end.  The 
feuppers ,  or  leaden  tubes,  that  carry  the  water  off  from 
the  decks,  are  then  placed  in  holes  cut  through  the 
fhi p’s  fides  $  and  the  fandards  bolted  to  the  beams  and 
fides  above  the  decks  to  which  they  belong.  The  poop 
lanthorsis  are  laft  fixed  upon  their  cranes  over  the  ttern, 
and  the  bilge-ways  or  cradles  placed  under  the  bottom  to 
condufl  the  (hip  fleadily  into  the  water  whilfl  launching. 

N  n  2  As 


(f)  In  fhips  of  war,  which  are  a  long  while  in  building,  it  lias  been  found  that  the  keel  is  often  apt  to  rot  be¬ 
fore  they  are  finifned.  Upon  this  account,  therefore,  fome  builders  have  begun  with  the  floor  timbers,  and  added 
the  keel  afterwards. 
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n?emTn  tlie  va“ous  P]*eces  wh»ch  have  been  mentioned 

the  M  'its  a^0ve  are  cxPlailjed  at  large  in  their  proper  places,  it  is 
ami  Rnd-  therefore  fuperfluous  to  enter  into  a  more  particular  de- 
der.  fcription  of  them  here. 


the  Malts 
and  Kud- 
der. 


Chap.  VII. 


Of  Improvements  in  the  Mails  and 
Rudder . 
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Improve¬ 
ments  in 
mails. 

49 

Of  wound- 


An  account  of  a  method  for  reftoring  mads  of  fliips 
when  wounded,  or  otherwife  injured,  in  an  eafy,  cheap, 
and  expeditious  manner,  by  Captain  Edward  Pakenham 
of  the  royal  navy,  has  been  published  in  the  tenth  vo- 
volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
Captain*  y couragement  of  Arts,  &c.  Captain  Pakenham  intro- 
Pakenham.  duces  h*s  invention  with  the  following  obfervations  : 

Page  zop.  “  Among  the  various  accidents  which  Chips  are  liable 
to  at  fea,  none  call  more  for  the  attention  and  exertion 
of  the  officer  than  the  fpeedy  refitting  of  the  mails  ; 
and  having  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  lail  war,  the  very 
great  deftru&ion  made  among  the  lower  mails  of  our 
/hip’s  from  the  enemy’s  mode  of  fighting,  as  well  as  the 
very  great  expence  and  delay  in  refitting  a  fleet  after 
an  a&ion,  particularly  acrols  the  Atlantic — a  very 
Ample  expedient  has  fuggefted  itfelf  to  me  as  a  refource 
m  part  ;  which  appears  io  very  fpeedy  and  fecure,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  meaneft  failor  will  at  once  conceive 
it.  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  flate  my  ideas  of 
the  advantages  likely  to  reful t  from  it;  and  I  fhall  feel 
mylelf  exceedingly  happy  fihould  they  in  any  wife  con¬ 
tribute  to  remedy  the  evil. 

“  My  plan,  therefore,  is,  to  have  the  heels  of  all 
lower  mails  fo  formed  as  to  become  the  heads  :  but  it 
h  not  the  intention  of  the  above  plan  to  have  the  fmall- 
efl  alteration  made  in  the  heels  of  the  prefent  lower 
mails  ;  for  as  all  line-of-battle  fliips  malls  are  nine  inches 
in  diameter  larger  at  the  heel  than  at  the  head,  it  will 
follow,  that  by  ietiing  in  the  trefifel-trees  to  their  pro¬ 
per  depth,  the  mail  will  form  its  own  cheeks  or  hounds; 
and  I  fl  itter  myfelf  the  following  advantages  will  refult 
from  the  above  alteration. 

Firil,  I  mufl  beg  to  obferve,  that  all  line-of-battle 
fliips  bury  one  third  of  their  lower  mails,  particularly 
three-d:  ckers  ;  it  tl  ertfore  follows,  that  if  the  wounds 
are  in  the  upper  third,  by  turning  the  mail  fo  as  to 
make  the  heel  the  head,  it  will  be  as  good  as  new  ;  for, 
in  eight  adlions  I  was  prefent  in  lail  war,  I  made  the 
following  obfervations  : 

“  That  in  the  faid  a£ions  fifty-eight  lower  mails  were 
wounded,  and  obliged  to  be  fflifted,  thirl y-t wo  of 
which  had  rheir  wounds  in  the  upper  third,  and  of  courfe 
the  fliips  detained  until  new  mails  ivere  made.  And 
when  it  is  ^confidered  that  a  lower  mail  for  a  90  or  74 
Hands  government  in  a  fum  not  lefs,  I  am  informed, 
than  2000I.  or  2300I.  the  advantages  aciofs  the  At¬ 
lantic  refuhing  from  the  aforefaid  plan  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  obvious  ;  not  to  mention  the  probability  of  there 
being  no  fit  fpars  in  the  country,  which  was  the  cafe  in 
the  inilances  of  the  Ifis  and  Princefs  Royal  ;  and  as 
I  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Ifis  at  that  time, 

I  am  more  particular  in  the  circumftance  of  that  fhip. 
The  Ifis  had  both  her  lower  mails  wounded  above  the 
cathar  pins  in  her  a6lion  with  the  Csefar,  a  French  74  ; 
and  as  there  were  no  fpars  at  New  York,  the  Ifis  was 

detained  five  weeks  at  that  place _ .Now,  if  her  mails 

had  been  fitted  on  the  plan  I  have  propofed,  I  am  con¬ 


fident  flie  would  have  been  ready  for  fea  in  48  hours  ;  Improve, 
and  as  a  further  proof,  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  ments  in 
whole  fleet,  on  the  glorious  12th  of  April,  had  not  the  the 
leafl  accident  of  any  conlequence  except  what  befel 
their  lower  mails,  which  detained  them  between  eight 
and  ten  weeks  at  Jamaica. 

I  ne  delay  of  a  fhip  while  a  new  mail  is  making, 
and  probably  the  fleet  being  detained  for  want  of  that 
fhip,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  courfe  of  lail 
war,  the  taking  of  fhipwrights  from  other  work,  with  a 
variety  of  inconveniences  not  neceflary  to  mention  here, 
mufl  be  obvious  to  every  officer  that  has  made  the 
fmallefl  obfervations  on  fea-a£lions. 

You  will  further  obferve,  that  this  fubftitute  is 
formed  on  the  moil  Ample  principle,  fitted  to  the  mean- 
eft  capacity,  and  calculated  to  benefit  all  fliips,  from  a 
Arfl-rate  down  to  the  fmallefl  merchantman,  in  cafes  of 
an  accident  by  fhot,  a  fpring,  a  rottennefs,  particularly 
as  thefe  accidents  generally  happen  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  mail  and  above  the  cheeks. 

“  ll  ml§ht  probably  be  obje&ed,  that  a  difficulty  and 
fome  danger  might  arife  from  the  wounded  part  of  the 
mail  being  below  ;  but  this  will  at  once  be  obviated, 
when  it  is  remembered,  that  as  the  wounded  part  is  be¬ 
low  the  wedges,  it  may  with  cafe  be  both  fifhed,  cafed, 
and  fecured,  to  any  Aze  or  degree  you  pleaie,  with  the 
addition  of  its  being  wedged  on  each  deck.” 

Fig.  41.  reprefents  a  mall  of  a  firft-rate  in  its  proper  *  «rc 
Hate,  the  Agures  reprefenting  its  thicknefs  at  the  difife-  ccccxcm, 
rent  divifions. 

Fig.  42.  the  fame  mail  inverted,  the  heel  forming  the 
head,  and  the  trefifd-trees  let  into  their  proper  depth, 
the  additional  thicknefs  of  the  mail  forming  its  own 
cheeks. 

Fig.  43.  the  propofed  mail,  the  figures  reprefenting  fig.  43. 
the  thicknefs  of  the  mall  in  the  propofed  alterations; 
a,  the  heel  made  iquare  ;  b ,  the  letting  in  of  the  trtffel- 
trees ;  r,  the  third  proportion  of  thicknefs  continued  up 
to  where  the  fourtlris  in  the  prefent  maft,  or  at  leait 
fome  little  diltance  above  the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks, 
which  is  always  looked  upon  as  the  weakefl  part  of  the 
mail  ;  and  by  its  being  fo  proportioned,  the  mift,  when 
turned,  will  be  nearly  as  flrong  in  the  partners  as  be¬ 
fore. 

As  the  expence  of  a  maft  is  much  greater  than  is  ge¬ 
nerally  imagined,  it  is  therefore  thought  proper  to  lub- 
join  the  following  ftatement  of  the  leveral  articles  ufed 
in  making  a  74  gun  fnip’s  mainmafl. 


Pla'e 


4». 


J 


Filhes  for  a  fpindle,  21  inches,  2  nails  of 
two  malls,  L. 

Two  fide  filhes,  22  inches,  2  ditto, 

Fore  and  aft  filhes,  22  inches,  2  nails  of 
one  mall,  ... 

Filh  T  21-  inches,  1  nail  of  half  a  mall, 
>  On  the  fore  part 
Iron  J  3  qrs.  19  ibs. 

Aries  load  baulk,  2  loads  22  feet, 

Bread ihning  1  2  loads  7  feet, 

>  Dantzic  fir  timber. 

T  Cheeks  J  4  loads  2  feet, 

£  Iron,  5  cwt.  2  qrs  24  lb. 

Knees,  elm  timber,  13  feet. 

Iron,  2  qrs.  14  ft).  -  - 


Value . 


101 

*33 

66 

29 


1 

32 

II 

20 

8 

o 

o 


3 

10 

*3 

8 

5 

2 


18 

o 

*7 
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Value. 


Brought  over  L. 

385 

*7 

8 

Hoops  and  bolts  on  the  body,  13  cwt. 

1  qr.  16  lb. 

T  re  fie !~  trees,  ftraight  oak  timber,  fecond 
fort,  2  loads  jo  feet, 

18 

x5 

0 

10 

2 

4 

Iron,  3  qrs.  10  lb. 

I 

3 

6 

Crofs  trees,  ftraight  oak  timber,  fecond 

fort,  1  load  1  2  feet, 

5 

14 

0 

Iron,  2  qrs.  2  lb. 

0 

14 

6 

Cap,  elm  timber,  1  load  24  feet, 

4 

6 

0 

Iron,  2  cwt.  1 4  lb. 

2 

J9 

6 

Fullings,  bol iters,  bollins,  and  Bantzic 

fir,  1  load  2  feet, 

Workmanfhip,  - 

5 

7 

8 

78 

6 

0 

L. 

51 3 

6 

2 

Mnin-topmaft  of  a  74  gun  ftiip, 

5° 

1 6 

3 

Main-top-gallant-maft, 

8 

1 1 

0 

Principles 
of  Nan'll 
Arrhitee 
ture,  p.  5 0. 

Mr  G  T. 
don’s  plan 
O  udjaig 

mafts. 


Fls-  4-V 
45* 
*lS-  46* 


In  order  to  leffen  the  enormous  expence  of  mafts,  a 
propofal  was  made  fome  years  ago  to  conftrudl  them 
hollow  3  and  the  author  having  premifed  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  had  made,  proceeds  as  follows  : 

“  Galileo  taught  us,  that  the  reft  dance  or  ftrength 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  is  to  that  of  a  full  cylinder,  con¬ 
taining  the  fame  quantity  of  matter,  as  the  total  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  hollow  one  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  one  ; 
a  id  thefe  experiments  fhow  us,  that  the  ftrength  or  re¬ 
finance  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  wood,  fattened  toge¬ 
ther  at  each  end,  and  conne£ied  by  a  pillar,  pillars,  or 
framing,  increafes,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  cceteris 
paribus,  as  the  diftance  between  them  and  number  of 
pillars,  provided  the  force  is  applied  in  the  line  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  pillars. 

“  It  is  furp ri fin g  that  this  difeovery  of  Galileo  has  not 
been  made  fubfervient  to  more  useful  purpofes.  It  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  conftru&ion  of  mafts,  as 
not  requiring  that  the  hollow  cylinder  fhould  be  made 
of  one  folid  piece  of  wood  (g). 

“  However,  the  foregoing  experiments  teach  us,  that 
the  fame  advantages  may  be  obtained  by  other  forms  be- 
fides  that  of  a  cylinder  3  and  that  perhaps  not  only  in  a 
fuperior  degree,  but  likewife  with  greater  facility  of  exe¬ 
cution  ;  as  by  adopting  a  fquare  figure,  but  more  parti¬ 
cularly  by  conftru  -Vmg  them  of  feparate  pieces  of  wood, 
placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each  other,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  or  any  other  manner  that  may  be  found  moft 
convenient.  Fig.  44,  4$,  and  46.  exhibit  each  the 
tranfverfe  feflion  of  a  maft,  in  which  the  fmall  circles 
reprefent  the  trees  or  upright  pieces  of  wood,  and  the 
lines  the  beams  or  framing  of  wood,  which  are  employ¬ 
ed  at  proper  places  and  at  proper  diftances  from  each 
other,  for  conne&ing  the.m  together.  Perhaps  folid 
frames  of  wood,  placed  at  proper  diftances  from  each 
other,  and  filling  up  the  whole  dotted  fpice,  would  an- 
fwer  better  3  in  which  event,  the  maft  could  be  ftrong- 
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ly  hooped  with  iron  at  thofe  places,  and  the  upright  Improve- 
trees  formed  fquare,  or  of  any  other  convenient  form.  merits  in 

“  It  will  be  evident  to  thofe  acquainted  with  this  fub-  ^ 
je&,  that  fuch  mafts  would  be  greatly  ftronger  than  der. 
common  ones  containing  the  fame  quantity  of  materials. 

It  is  likewife  evident  that  they  would  "be  lefs  apt  to 
fpring,  as  being  fupported  on  a  more  extended  bafe,  and 
affording  many  conveniences  for  being  better  fecured  3 
and  that  they  might  be  conftru£led  of  fuch  wood  as  at 
prefent  would  be  deemed  altogether  improper  for  mafts : 
a  circumftance  of  importance  to  Britain  at  all  times,  but 
more  particularly  now,  when  there  is  fuch  difficulty  in 
procuring  wood  proper  for  the  kind  of  mafts  in  common 

u^e*”  #  5C 

An  improvement  in  the  rudder  has  lately  taken  place  An  im" 

in  feveral  fhips,  particularly  in  fome  of  thofe  in  the  fer-PJ0Vement 
vice  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  will,  however,  be  den  **** 
neceffary  previoufly  to  deferibe  the  ufual  form  of  the 
rudder,  in  order  to  fhow  the  advantages  it  poffeffes  when 
conftruHed  agreeable  to  the  improved  method. 

N°  1.  (fig.  47.)  reprefents  the  rudder  according  to  Papers  on 
the  common  method  of  conftru&ion  3  in  which  AB  is  Naval  Ar-* 
the  axis  of  rotation.  It  is  hence  evident  that  a  fpace  chiteSlure^ 
confiderably  greater  than  the  tranfverfe  fe£kon  of  the£artI* 
rudder  at  the  counter  mull  be  left  in  the  counter  for  the 
rudder  to  revolve  in.  Thus,  let  CAB  (N°  2.)  be  the 
fe&ion  of  the  rudder  at  the  counter  3  then  there  mull 
be  a  fpace  fimilar  to  CDE  in  the  counter,  in  order  that 
the  rudder  may  be  moveable  as  required.  Hence,  to 
prevent  the  water  from  wafhing  up  the  rudder  cafe,  a 
rudder  coat,  that  is,  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  is  nailed 
in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  rudder  and  counter  as  to  co¬ 
ver  the  intermediate  fpace  :  but  the  canvas  being  con¬ 
tinually  walked  by  the  fea,  foon  becomes  brittle,  and 
unable  to  yield  to  the  various  turns  of  the  rudder  with¬ 
out  breaking  ;  in  which  cafe  the  ftiip  is  of  courfe  left 
pervious  to  the  waves,  even  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ; 
in  fa&,  there  are  few  men  bred  to  the  fea  who  have  not 
been  witneffes  to  the  bad  effeHs  of  fuch  a  fpace  being- 
left  fo  ill  guarded  againft  the  ftroke  of  the  waves 3  and 
many  fhips  have,  with  great  probability,  been  fuppofed 
to  founder  at  fea  from  the  quantity- of  water  (hipped 
between  the  rudder  and  counter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  defeft  that  the  alteration  above 
alluded  to  took  place  3  which  confifts  in  making  the 
upper  part  AFG  (fig.  48.  N°  1.)  of  the  rudder  ABD  Fig.  48.  .. 
cylindrical,  and  giving  that  part  at  the  fame  time  a 
caft  forward,  fo  that  the  axis  of  rotation  may  by  that 
means  be  the  line  AD,  patting  as  ufual  from  E  to  D, 
through  the  centres  of  the  braces  which  attach  the  rud¬ 
der  to  the  ftern-poft,  and  from  E  to  A  through  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  AFG,  in  order  that  the  tranfverfe  fec- 
tion  KH  (N°  2.)  at  the  counter  may  be  a  circle  revolv¬ 
ing  upon  its  centre  ;  in  which  cafe  the  fpace  of  half  an 
inch  is  more  than  fuffictent  between  the  rudder  and  the 
counter,  and  confequently  the  neceftity  of  a  rudder  coat 
entirely  done  away.  But  as  it  was  foiefeen,  that  if  the 

rudder 


(g)  The  ftrength  of  thefe  cylinders  would  be  ftill  further  augmented  by  having  folid  pieces  of  wood  placed 
within  them  at  proner  diftances,  and  fecurely  faftened  to  them,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  fame  principles3 
that  nature  has  furmftied  reeds  with  joints  3  and  for  anfwering,  in  fome  refpefts,  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  pillars  » 
the  experiments  alluded  to. 
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Load  w a-  rudder  by  an  accident  was  unfhipped,  this  alteration 
ami  Jh?6’  rn^lt  endanger  the  tearing  away  of  the  counter,  the 
Capacity.5  *s  made  much  larger  than  the  tranfverfe  fedlion  of 
u* — v— i.  j  the  cylindric  part  of  the  rudder,  and  the  fpace  between 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  fo  fitted  to  the  counter  as 
to  be  capable  of  withftanding  the  Ihock  of  the  fea,  but 
to  be  eafily  carried  away  with  the  rudder,  leaving  the 
counter,  under  fuch  circumfiances,  in  as  fafe  a  Rate  as 
it  would  be  agreeable  in  the  prefent  form  of  making  rud¬ 
ders  in  the  navy. 

Ciiap.  VIII.  Upon  the  Pofition  cf  the  Load-water 
Line ,  and  the  Capacity  of  a  Ship, 

Sec  Hydro -  The  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  the 
dynamics .  bottom  of  a  ih ip  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fhip  with 
its  rigging,  provifions,  and  every  tiling  on  board.  If, 
therefore,  the  exaft  weight  of  the  (hip  when  ready  for 
fea  be  calculated,  and  alfo  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  (Lip’s  bottom  below  the  load-water  line,  and  hence 
the  weight  of  the  water  (he  difplaces  j  it  will  be 
known  if  the  load-water  line  is  properly  placed  in  the 
draught. 

The  pofition  of  the  fhip  in  the  draught  may  be  either 
er'sRepo-  on  an  even  keel,  or  to  draw  mold  water  abaft  3  but  an 
.■ Jltory •  even  keel  is  judged  to  be  the  beR  poiition  in  point  of 

velocity,  when  the  Riip  is  conflrucled  fuitable  thereto, 
that  is,  when  her  natural  pofition  is  Rich.  For  when 
a  fhip  is  confiru&cd  to  fwirn  by  the  Rem,  and  when 
brought  down  to  her  load-water  made  to  fwim  on  an 
even  keel  (as  is  the  cafe  with  moR  Riips  that  are  thus 
built),  her  velocity  is  by  that  means  greatly  retarded, 
-  and  alfo  her  ftrength  greatly  dimtnUhed  :  for  the  fore¬ 
part  being  brought  down  lower  than  it  fhould  be,  and 
the  middle  of  the  Riip  maintaining  its  proper  depth  in 
the  water,  the  after  part  is  by  that  means  lifted,  and 
the  (hip  is  then  upon  an  even  keel  :  but  in  confequence 
of  her  being  out  of  her  natural  poRtion,  the  after  part 
is  always  prefTing  downwards  with  a  confiderable  Rrain, 
which  will  continue  till  the  finp’s  (beer  is  entirely 
broken,  and  in  time  would  fall  into  its  natural  pofition 
again  :  for  which  reafon  we  fee  fo  many  (hips  with  bro¬ 
ken  backs,  that  is,  with  their  fheers  altered  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  (beer  rounds  up,  and  the  higheR  part 
is  in  the  midihips. 

Such  are  the  difadvantages  arifing  from  not  paying 
a  due  attention  to  thofe  points  in  the  confiru&ion  of  a 
draught  ,  therefore,  when  the  load-water  line  is  found 
to  be  fo  fituated  at  a  proper  height  on  the  draught,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  given  for  fuch  a  fhip,  and  alfo 
drawn  parallel  to  the  keel,  as  fuppofing  that  to  be  the 
beR  failing  trim,  the  next  thing  is  to  examine  whether 
the  body  is  confiru&ed  Riitable  thereto,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  above-mentioned  ill  confequences. 

In  the  firR  place,  therefore,  we  muR  divide  the  fhip 
equally  in  two  lengthwife  between  the  fore  and  after 
perpendiculars  \  and  the  exaft  number  of  cubic  feet  in 
the  whole  bottom  beneath  the  load-wrater  line  being 
known,  we  muR  find  whether  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
in  each  part  fo  divided  is  the  fame  \  and  if  they  are 
•found  to  be  equal,  the  body  of  the  fhip  may  then  be 
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faid  to  be  ccnfirufted  in  all  refpe&s  fuitable  to  her  fwim- 
ming  on  an  even  keel,  let  the  fiiape  of  the  body  be 
whatever  it  will  \  and  which  will  be  found  to  be  her 
natural  pofition  at  the  load-water  line.  But  if  either 
of  the  parts  fhould  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic 
feet  than  the  other,  that  part  which  contains  the  great- 
eft  will  fwim  the  xnoft  out  of  the  water,  and  confe- 
quently  the  other  will  fwim  deepeft,  fuppofing  the  (hip 
in  her  natural  pofition  for  that  conftruftion.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  render  the  (hip  fuitably  ccnfimfled  to  the 
load-water  line  in  the  draught,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
keel,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  lefs  part  muR  be 
fubtracled  from  the  number  contained  in  the  greater 
part,  and  that  part  of  the  body  is  to  be  filled  out  till 
it  has  increafed  half  the  difference  of  their  quantities, 
and  the  other  part  is  to  be  drawn  in  as  much  :  hence 
the  twro  parts  will  be  equal,  that  is,  each  will  contain 
the  fame  number  of  cubic  feet,  and  the  (hip’s  body  will 
be  confiru&ed  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  her  fwimming  on 
an  even  keel. 

If  it  is  propofed  that  the  finip  laid  down  on  the 
draught  (hall  not  fwim  on  an  even  keel,  but  draw7  more 
water  abaft  than  afore,  then  the  fore  and  after  parts  of 
the  (hip’s  body  below  the  load-water  line  are  to  be 
compared  ;  and  if  thefe  parts  are  unequal,  that  part 
which  is  leaR  is  to  be  filled  out  by  half  the  difference, 
and  the  other  part  drawn  in  as  much  as  before. 

It  will  be  neceffary,  in  the  firR  place,  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  Riip  ready  equipped  for  fea,  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  weight  of  every  feparate  thing  in  her  and 
belonging  to  her,  as  the  exafl  weight  of  all  the  timber, 
iron,  lead,  maRs,  fails,  rigging,  and  in  fhort  all  the 
materials,  men,  provifions,  and  every  thing  elfe  on  board 
of  her,  from  which  wc  Riall  be  able  afterwards  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  calculation,  and  whether  the  load- 
water  line  in  the  draught  be  placed  agreeable  thereto. 

This  is  indeed  a  very  laborious  talk,  up^n  account  of 
the  feveral  pieces  of  timber,  &c.  being  of  fo  many  dif¬ 
ferent  figures,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fome  of  the 
timber  entering  the  confirmation  not  being  precifely  de¬ 
termined. 

In  order  to  afeertain  the  weight  of  the  hull,  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  the  firR  thing  w’hich  comes  under  confederation  : 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  timber  contained  in  the 
whole  fabric  muR  be  found  $  which  we  Riall  be  able  to 
do  hy  help  of  the  draught  and  the  principal  dimenfions 
and  fcantlings  j  obferving  to  difiinguifh  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  from  each  other,  as  they  differ  confider- 
ably  in  weight  \  then  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  different  forts  of  timber  being  reduced  into 
pounds,  and  added,  will  be  the  weight  of  the  timber. 

In  like  manner  proceed  to  find  the  weight  of  the  iron, 
lead,  paint,  &c.  and  the  true  weight  of  the  whole  will 
be  found. 

In  reducing  quantity  to  weight,  it  may  be  obferved  See  Hydrs- 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  oak  is  equal  to  66  pounds,  and  the  dynamics ♦ 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  other  materials  is  as  follows : 


Water  being 
Lead  is 
Iron 


1000 

“345 

7643 


Oak  is 
Dry  elm 
Dry  fir 


891.89 

702.70 

648.64 
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An  EJlimate  of  the  Weight  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship  in 
Plates  CCCCXC.  and  CCCCXCI.  as  fitted  for  Sea , 
with  Six  Months  Frovifions . 

Weight  of  the  Hull. 


N°  of  Ft. 


the  cubic  foot 
Fir  timber  at  48  lb.  to 
the  cubic  foot 
Elm  timber  at  52  lb.  to 
the  cubic  foot 
Carve  work  and  lead  work 
Iron  work,  rudder  irons,  7 
chain-plates,  nails,  &c.  $ 
Pitch,  tar,  oakum,  and*} 
paint  j 

Cook-room  fitted  with  fire  ~f 
hearth  S 


4457 

520 


Sum 


N°  of  lb?. 

Ton'. 

Lb>. 

3200802 

1428 

00 

O 

c* 

213936 

95 

1136 

27040 

12 

j6o 

4651 

2 

171 

88234 

39 

894 

17920 

8 

16123 

7 

443 

3568726 

4593 

406 

Weight  of  the  Furniture. 


Complete  fet  of  mails  and  yards,  7 
with  the  fpare  geer  -  j 

Anchors  with  their  flocks,  and  7 
mailer’s  (lores  -  J 

Rigging 

Sails,  complete  fet,  and  fpare 
Cables  and  hawfers 
Blocks,  pumps,  and  boats 


Sum 


\N°  of  lbs. 

Ton?. 

Lbc. 

1161000 

7* 

i960 

39996 

17 

1916 

69128 

30 

1928 

32008 

*4 

648 

7  3  3  3  2 

32 

1652 

62056 

27 

1576 

43 75 20 

r95 

720 

of  the  Guns  and  Ammunition . 


Guns  with  their  carriages 
Powder  and  fliot,  powder  barrels, 
&c.  - 

Implements  for  the  powder 
Ditto  for  guns,  crows,  handfpikes, 


Sum 


Carpenter’s  (lores 

Boatfwrain’s  (lores 

Gunner’s  (lores 

Caulker’s  (lores 

Surgeon  and  chaplain’s  effects 

Sum 


Provifions  for  fix  months  for  700  7 
men,  with  aii  their  equipage 
Water,  calks,  and  captain’s  table 

Sum 


377034 

168  714 

^  116320 

51  2080 

6500 

j 

2  2020 

[•  21 573 

9  14  *3 

52I427 

232 1747. 

ires,  <b*c. 

20187 

9  27 

21112 

9  95 2 

8964 

4  4 

5  2  oc 

2  720 

1 1096 

4  21 36 

66559 

29  1599 

'/tons. 

■  858970 

383  1050 

9339°° 

4l6  2060 

1792870 

800  87O 

Weight  of  the  Men ,  &c. 
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Lor.cLwa- 
ter-Line 
and  Ship’s 


N°  of  lbs. 

Tons.  Lbs. 

Seven  hundred  men  with  their 

e(Fe£fo,  including  the  officers  > 

316961 

141  1121 

and  their  effedls  -  J 

Ballad 

1478400 

660 

Sum 

*795361 

8oi  H21 

Recapitulation. 

The  hull 

^568726 

1593  4=6 

The  furniture 

4375 20 

195  7 20 

Guns  and  ammunition 

521427 

232  *747 

Officers  dores 

66559 

29  1599 

Provifions 

I79287O 

800  87O 

Weight  of  the  men  and  ballad 

1795361 

Boi  I I 21 

Sum 

8182463 

3652  1983 

Agreeable  to  the  above  eftimate,  we  find  that  the 
eighty  gun  fhip,  with  every  thing  on  board  and  fit  for 
fea,  when  brought  down  to  the  load-wvater  line,  weighs 
8,182,463  pounds,  or  nearly  3653  tons.  It  may  now 
be  known  if  the  load-'water  line  in  the  draught  be  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  by  reducing  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  into  cubic  feet.  For  if  the  eighty  gun  drip,  when 
brought  down  to  the  load-water  line,  weighs  3653 
tons,  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  mull  alfo  be  3653 
tons  :  now  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water  being  fuppofed  to 
weigh  74  pounds,  if  therefore  8182463  be  divided  by 
74,  the  quotient  is  1 10573,  the  number  of  cubical  feet 
which  fne  mud  difplace  agreeable  to  her  weight. 

It  is  now  neceiTary  to  find  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
contained  in  the  Blip’s  bottom  below  the  load-water 
line  by  calculation.  If  the  bottom  was  a  regular  folid, 
this  might  be  very  eafily  done ;  but  as  it  is  otherwife, 
we  mult  be  fatisfied  with  the  following  method  by  ap¬ 
proximation,  firfl  given  by  M.  Bouguer. 

Take  the  lengths  of  every  other  of  the  lines  that  re-  jV'let^"od  of 
prefent  the  frames  in  the  horizontal  plane  upon  the  up-  caicigatincr 
per  water  line  j  then  find  the  fum  of  thefe  together,  the  contents 
with  half  the  foremod  and  aftermod  frames.  Now  mul-ofthe  bot- 
tiply  that  fum  by  the  didance  between  the  frames,  andtomo*  a 
the  produft  is  the  area  of  the  water  line  contained  be- 
tween  the  foremod  and  aftermod  frames  :  then  find  the 
area  of  that  part  abaft  the  after  frame,  which  forms  a 
trapezium,  and  alfo  the  pod  and  rudder  j  find  alfo  the 
area  of  that  part  afore  the  foremod  frame,  and  alfo  of 
the  dem  and  gripeg  then  thefe  areas  being  added  to 
that  fird  found,  and  the  fum  doubled,  will  be  the  area 
of  the  furface  of  the  whole  water  lin£.  The  reafon  of 
this  rule  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  acquainted  with  the 
fird  principles  of  mathematics.. 

The  areas  of  the  other  water  line  may  be  found  in  the 
fame  manner :  then  the  fum  of  all  thefe-  areas,  except 
that  of  the  uppermod  and  lowermod,  of  which  only  one 
half  of  each  mud  be  taken,  being  multiplied  by  the  di¬ 
dance  between  the  water  lines  (thefe  lines  in  the  plane 
of  elevation  being  equididant  from  eaeh  other),  and  the 
product  will  be  the  (olid  content  of  the  fpace  contained 
between  the  lower  and  load-water  lines. 

Add 
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Add  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line  to  the  area  of 
the  upper  fide  of  the  keel j  multiply  half  that  fum  by 
the  diftance  between  them,  the  produft  will  be  the  fo- 
j  lid  content  of  that  part  between  the  lower  water  line 
and  upper  edge  of^  the  keel,  fuppofing  them  parallel  to 
each  other.  Eut  if  the  lower  water  line  is  not  parallel 
to  the  keel,  the  above  half  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
the  diftance  between  them  at  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

The  folid  contents  of  the  keel  mull  be  next  found, 
by  multiplying  its  length  by  its  depth,  and  that  product 
by  the  breadth.  Then  the  fum  of  thefe  folid  contents 
will  be  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  im- 
merfed  part  of  the  lhip’s  bottom,  or  that  part  below  the 
load  water  line. 

Determination  of  the  number  of  Cubic  Feet  contained  in 
the  Bottom  of  the  Eighty  Gun  Ship.  See  Plates 
CCCCXC.  and  CCCCXCI. 

The  fore  body  is  divided  into  five,  and  the  after  bo¬ 
dy  into  ten,  equal  parts  in  the  horizontal  plane j  be- 
fides  the  parts  contained  between  the  foremoft  timber 
and  the  ftem,  and  the  aftermoft  timber  and  the  poft. 
The  plane  of  elevation  is  alfo  divided  into  five  equal 
parts  by  water  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  keel.  Thefe 
water  lines  are  alfo  defcribed  upon  the  horizontal 
plane. 

.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  there  muft  be  five  inches  add¬ 
ed  to  each  line  that  reprefents  a  frame  in  the  horizontal 
plane  for  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank,  that  being  nearly  a 
mean  between  the  thicknefs  of  the  plank  next  the  water 
and  that  on  the  lower  part  of  the  bottom. 


Upper  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

'frame  dead  flat  is  24  feet  10  inches,  one- 
half  of  wThich  is  ... 

frame  (4)  -  ... 

frame  3  -  _ 

frame  7  - 

frame  1 1 
frame  15 
frame  19 
frame  23 

frame  27  - 

frame  31 

frame  35  is  1 6  feet  3  inches,  the  half  of 
wrhich  is 


Ft.  In. 


12 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

23 

22 

20 


5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

94 

5 

10 

9 

11 


if 


Sum  - 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Product  - 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
.  . . rudder  and  poft 

Sum,  - 


Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
aft 


236 

7 

10 

a 

2582 

84 

78 

0 

5 

6 

2  666 

2t 

2 

UDING. 

Second  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat. 

frame  dead  flat  is  23  feet  io£  inches,  the 
half  of  w'hich  is 
frame  (4) 
frame  3 
frame  7 
frame  1 1 
frame  ij 
frame  19 

frame  23  _ 

frame  27  _ 

frame  31 

frame  35  is  8  feet  6  inches,  the  half  of 
which  is 


-T3 


H 


Ft.  In. 

II  IlJ 
23  lot 
2  3  iot 

23 

23  I0|- 

23 
23 
22 
20  IO 

17  8 
4  3 


§4 

34 

5 


Sum 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Produ<5t 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 

Sum 


Area  of  the  2d  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft 


frame  (4) 

frame  3  - 

frame  7  _ 

frame  1 1 

frame  ij 

Frame  19 

frame  23 

frame  27 

frame  31 

.frame  35  is  4  feet  3  inches- 


219 

H 

10 

a 

2397 

4 

31 

7 

5 

5 

2434 

4 

2 

*6 

4? 


H 


-half 


4868 

t. 

8 

alf  11 

22 

it 

22 

ii 

22 

it 

22 

2 

21 

5 

20 

8f 

l9 

34 

1 6 

5 

11 

H 

2 

it 

Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  poft 


*5 

nd 

cs 


H 


5332  s 


'frame  dead  flat  is  20  feet  1  inch— half 
frame  (4) 

frame  3  . 

frame  7  -  « 

frame  II 

frame  15  -  _ 

Carry  over 


190 

IO 

II 

208l 

8 

*4 

54 

5 

6 

2101 

74 

2 

4203 

f 

3 

10 

°4 

20 

1 

20 

1 

l9 

11 

*9 

74 

*9 

0 

108 

9 

Brought 
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”9 

<D 

PQ 


S  H  I 

Brought  over 
'frame  19 

frame  23  - 

frame  27  - 

frame  31 

frame  35  is^i  foot  Ilf  inches — half 


P-B  U 

Ft, 

1809 

J7 
H 

10 

5 
0 


ilding. 


In. 

9 

MX 

7a 

10 

1 1 
11 
iH 


*59  0 
10  11 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  pod 


x735 

9 

5 


*75° 


Area  of  the  4th  water  line  from  dead  flat  aft  3501 


6 

2 

o 


Fifth  or  Lower  Water  Line  abaft  Dead  Flat . 

frame  dead  flat  is  17  feet  2  inches— -half  8  7 

frame  (4)  -  -  172 

frame  3  -  -  17  2 

frame  7  17  1 

frame  11  -  -  16  4 

frame  15  -  -  -  15  4 

frame  19  -  .  -  13  I 

frame  23  89 

frame  27  -  -  .  4  I0 

frame  31  -  _  211 

.frame  35  is  1  foot  24  Inches— half  0  7$ 


Area  of  that  part  abaft  frame  35 
rudder  and  pod 


121  10J 
10  1 1 

133®"  2 

4  8* 
4  6j 

1339  5 
2 


Area  of  the  5th  or  lower  water  line  from 

dead  flat  aft  -  -  2( fyg  IO 

Half  the  area  of  the  load  water  line  -  2 666  2 x 

Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  -  4868  8* 

Area  of  the  third  water  line  -  4203  3 

Area  of  the  fourth  water  line  -  3501  o 

Half  the  area  of  the  lower  water  line  -  133 9  ^ 

^u.m  “  -  1:65  78  6-E 

Diftance  between  the  water  lines  -  4  T  a 

Content  in  cubic  feet  between  the  lower  ~ 

and  load  water  lines  -  6769c  82- 

Area  of  the  lower  water  line  2678  10 

Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel  206  4 


Sum  -  -  288  c 

Half  •  -  1442 

DiAance  between  the  lower  wa¬ 
ter  line  and  the  keel  4 


Cub.  feet  contained  between  low¬ 
er  water  line  and  the  keel  5890  6*  5890  6x 

Content  of  the  keel,  lower  part  of  rudder,  a 

^  and  falfe  keel  -  -  464  3 

Cubic  feet  abaft  the  midfliip  frame  under  ’ 

water  when  loaded  -  .  *AOCn  s 

Voi„  XIX.  ran  I.  74°j0  6 


cj 

~0 


<L> 

j=i 

H 


typer  or  Load  water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 

■r  ,  .  Ft.  In- 

frame  dead  flat  is  24  feet  10  inches— half  12  c 
frame  E  -  « 

frame  f  ... 

frame  N  -  _ 

frame  Q  -  . 

frame  W  is  15  feet  1  inch— half 


24  10 
24  Si 
24  o 
21  iof 
7  6f 


Sum  - 

Diftance  between  the  frames 
Produfl 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W 
Item  and  knee 

Sum  .... 

Multiply  by 

Area  of  the  load  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  - 


a 


H 


frame  E 

frame  I  - 

frame  N  _ 

frame  () 

frame  W  is  u  feet  II  inches— half 


Sum  - 

Didance  between  the  frames 

Product  -  . 

Area  of  the  part  afore  frame  W,  with  the 
dem  and  knee 

Sum  - 


Area  of  the  fecond  water  line  from  dead  flat 
forward  -  - 

Third  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 

frame  dead  flat  is  22  feet  li  inch— half 
frame  E 
frame  I 
frame  N 
frame 

„  frame  W  is  7  feet — half 

Sum  - 

Didance  between  the  frames 


a 

r£ 

*T3 

CTS 

£ 

JO 

<u 

h 


Product  - 

Area  of  the  part  afore  W,  with  the  dem 
and  gripe  -  _ 

Sum  -  „ 


”5 

10 

4il 

I  I 

I259 

6 

80 

3 

4 

0 

J343 

9 

2 

2687 

6 

t. 

alf  ir 

“5 

23 

10 

23 

5 

22 

S 

19 

11 

5 

nf 

IO7 

Si 

IO 

11 

“73 

9 

43 

9 

1217 

to  ON 

2435 

1 1 

of 

22 

I 

21 

8 

20 

.  1 

16 

if 

3 

6 

94 

10 

II 

I°3I 

IO 

25 

IO 

>  io57  8 

2 

Area  of  the  third  water  line  from  dead  flat 

forward  -  -  .  2115  4 

O  0  Fourth 


2% 
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O  0 


29° 

Loach  iva- 
ter  Line 
and  Ship’s 
Capacity. 


*5 

-a 


<u 

H 
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Fourth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 

f  frame  dead  flat  is  20  feet  I  inch — -half 
|  frame  E 
]  frame  I 
j  frame  N 

I  frame  f)  -  -  - 

L  frame  W  is  2  feet  nine  inches — half 


B  U 


Sum  - 

Diflance  between  the  frames 

Producl  -  -  - 

Area  of  part  before  W,  with  the  Item  and 
gripe 

Sum  -  - 


Area  of  fourth  water  line  from  dead  flat  for- 
;  ward  -  -  - 

Fifth  Water  Line  afore  Dead  Flat . 


j  frame  E 

-a  frame  I 

£  I  frame  N 

w  frame  Q^is  5  feet — half 

Sum  - 

Diflance  between  the  frames 
Produ& 

Area  of  part  afore  £) 
ftem  and  knee 

Sum  ’ 


Area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line  from 
dead  flat  forward 

Area  of  the  upper  fide  of  the  keel 

Sum  -  - 

Half  -  -  -  - 

Diflance  between  the  lower  water  line  and 
keel 

Content  of  the  part  contained  between  the 


Half  of  the  area  of  the  load  water  line 
Area  of  the  fecond  water  line 
third  water-line 
fourth  water-line 
Half  the  area  of  the  fifth  or  lower  water  line  615  9 


Fr. 

Ip. 

10 

oi 

,  20 

oi 

*9 

3 

1 6 

5 

1 1 

2 

1 

4i 

78. 

3i 

10 

1 1 

854 

8 

8 

io| 

863 

6i 

2 

1727 

ii 

Ft. 

In. 

*  8 

7 

16 

9 

*4 

10 

10 

9i 

2 

6 

53 

5* 

10 

1 1 

583 

7 

26 

2i 

5 

Hi 

615 

9 

2 

1231 

6 

s? 

4 

1318 

10 

659 

5 

4 

1 

2692 

7  i 

1343 

9 

2435 

0 

2115 

4 

1727 

ii 

6i5 

9 

I  L  D  1  N  G. 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  the  lower  and 
load  water  lines 

Cubic  feet  contained  between  lower  water 
line  and  keel 

Content  of  the  keel  and  falfe  keel 

Content  afore  midfliip  frame  under  water 
when  loaded 

Content  abaft  midfliip  frame 


Fr. 

33634 

2692 

196 


In.  Tonnage  of 
2-J  a  Ship 


J  a 
6 


36523 

74°J° 


Content  under  water 

Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  fait  water 


1*0573  10 

74lbs. 


Weight  of  the  whole  fliip  with  every  thing 

on  board  -  81 82463. 81bs« 

As  the  weight  of  the  fliip,  with  every  thing  on  board, 
found  by  this  calculation,  is  equal  to  that  found  by  efli- 
mate  j  it  hence  appears  that  the  water  line  is  properly 
placed  in  the  draught.  It  now  only  remains  to  find 
whether  the  body  is  conflrufted  fuitably  thereto,  that 
is,  whether  the  (hip  will  be  in  her  natural  pofition  when 
brought  dowm  to  that  line.  For  this  purpofe  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  muft  be  ere&ed  27  feet  $  inch,  abaft  dead  flat, 
'which  will  be  the  middle  between  the  two  perpendicu¬ 
lars  and  the  place  where  the  centre  of  gravity  fnould 
fall,  that  the  fliip  may  fwim  on  an  even  keel.  The  fo- 
lidity  of  that  part  of  .the  bottom  contained  between  the 
faid  perpendicular  and  dead  flat  is  then  to  be  calculated, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  25846  feet  7  inches. 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  afore  dead  flat  36523  f.  4  in. 
— - betw  een  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  fore  part  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  -  -  -  62369  11 

Solidity  of  the  bottom  abaft  dead  flat  74050  6 

— - between  the  middle  and  dead  flat  25846  7 


Solid  content  of  the  aft.  part  of  the  bot.  48203  1 1 

- - - —  fore  part  of  the  bottom  62369  11 


Difference 

Half 


Sum  - 

Diflance  between  the  water  lines 


8236  ni 
4  * 


14166 
7083 

Hence  the  after  part  of  the  fliip’s  bottom  is  too  lean 
by  7083  cubic  feet,  and  the  fore  part  as  much  too  full. 

Tfie  after  part  muft  therefore  be  filled  out  until  it  has 
received  an  addition  of  7083  feet,  and  the  fore  part 
muft  be  drawn  in  till  it  has  loft  the  fame  quantity,  and 
the  bottom  will  then  be  conftru6ted  fuitable  to  the 
fliip’s  fwimming  on  an  even  keel. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Tonnage  of  a  Ship . 

This  is  a  queftion  of  equal  importance  and  difficul-  properme, 
ty.  By  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip  is  meant  the  weight  ofthodofcal- 
every  thing  that  can  with  fafety  and  expediency  be  ta- dilating  the 
ken  on  board  that  fhip  for  the  purpofe  of  conveyance  j  tonnage 
it  is  salfo  called  the  flip's  burthen  ;  and  it  is  totally  a  lf>* 
different  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  as  (lie  floats  in 
the  water.  It  is  perhaps  beft  expreffed  by  calling  it  the 
weight  of  the  cargo.  It  is  of  importance,  becaufe  it  is  by 
this  that  the  merchant  or  freighter  judges  of  the  fitnefs 

of 
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Tomage  of  of  the  fhip  for  his  purpofe.  By  this  government  judge 


a  Ship. 


56 

Common 

rule. 


of  the  (hips  requifite  for  tranfport  fervice,  and  by.  this 
are  all  revenue  charges  on  the  fhip  computed.  It  is  no 
lefs  difficult  to  anfiver  this  queftion  by  any  general  rule 
which  ffiall  he  very  exa 61,  becaufe  it  depends  not  only 
on  the  cubical  dimeimons  of  the  fhip’s  bottom,  but 
alfo  on  the  fcantling  of  her  whole  frame,  and  in  fhort 
on  the  weight  of  every  thing  which  properly  makes 
part  of  a  fhip  ready  to  receive  on  board  her  cargo. 
The  weight  of  timber  is  variable  }  the  fcantling  of  the 
frame  is  no  lefs  fo.  We  muft  therefore  be  contented 
with  an  average  value  which  is  not  very  remote  from 
the  truth  \  and  this  average  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by 
any  mathematical  difcuffion,  but  by  obfervation  of  the 
burthen  or  cargo  actually  received,  in  a  great  variety  of 
cafes.  But  fome  fort  of  rule  of  calculation  muft  be 
made  out.  This  is  and  muft  be  done  by  perfons  not  ma¬ 
thematicians.  We  may  therefore  expert  to  find  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  reduced  to  any  principle,  and  that  every 
builder  will  have  a  different  rule.  Accordingly  the  rules 
given  for  this  purpofe  are  in  general  very  whimfical, 
meafures  being  ufed  and  combined  in  a  way  that  feems 
quite  unconnected  with  ftereometry  or  the  meafurement 
of  folids.  The  rules  for  calculation  are  even  affeCted 
by  the  interefts  of  the  two  parties  oppofitely  concerned 
in  the  refult.  The  calculation  for  the  tonnage  by  which 
the  cuftoms  are  to  be  exacted  by  government  are  quite 
different  from  the  rule  by  which  the  tonnage  of  a  tranf¬ 
port  hired  by  government  is  computed  ;  and  the  fame 
fhip  hired  as  a  tranfport  will  be  computed  near  one  half 
bigger  than  when  paying  importation  duties. 

Yet  the  whole  of  this  might  be  made  a  very  fimple 
bufinefs  and  very  exaft.  When  the  fhip  is.  launched, 
let  her  light  water  line  be  marked,  and  this  with  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  immerfed  part  be  noted  down, 
and  be  ingroffed  in  the  deed  by  which  the  property  of 
the  (hip  is  conveyed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  weight 
of  her  malls,  fails,  rigging,  and  fea-ftores,  is  moft  ea.fily 
obtained  \  and  every  builder  can  compute  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  body  when  immerfed  to  the  load  water 
line.  The  difference  of  thefe  is  unqueflionably  the  bur¬ 
then  of  the  fhip. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  faid  in  the  laft 
chapter,  that  if  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  which 
the  (hip  difplaces  when  light,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  below  the  light  water  line,  found 
by  the  preceding  method  of  calculation,  be  fubtradled 
from  the  number  of  cubic  feet  contained  in  the  bottom 
below  the  load  water  line,  and  the  remainder  reduced 
to  tons  by  multiplying  by  74,  the  number  of  pounds  in 
a  cubic  foot  of  fea  water,  and  divided  by  2240,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  a  ton,  the  quotient  will  be  the 
tonnage. 

But  as  this  method  is  very  troublefome,  the  follow¬ 
ing  rule  for  this  purpofe  is  that  which  is  ufed  in  the 
king’s  and  merchants  fervice. 

Let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the  forefide  of  the  ftem 
at  the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes  (h),  and  another  per¬ 
pendicular  from  the  back  of  the  main  poft  at  the  height 
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of  the  wing  tranfom.  From  the  length  between  thefe  two  Tonnage  of 
perpendiculars  dedu6l  three-fifths  ol  the  extreme  breadtn  t  ^  , 

(1),  and  alfo  as  many  times  2 1  inches  as  there  are  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  wing  tranfom  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  keel j  the  remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for 
tonnage.  Now  multiply  this  length  by  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  half  the  extreme  breadth, 
and  this  laft  produft  divided  by  94  is  the  tonnage  re¬ 
quired. 

Or,  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage  by 
the  fquare  of  the  extreme  breadth,  and  the  product  di¬ 
vided  by  188  will  give  the  tonnage. 

Calculation  of  the  Tonnage  of  an  Eighty  Gun  Ship . 

I.  According  to  the  true  method. 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching  Tons.  lbs.  CalcuJatio* 
draught  of  water 
The  weight  of  the  furniture 
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cuJat 

,  of  the  ton- 

593  4  nage  of  the 


I95  7  20  eighty  gun 


The  weight  of  the  (hip  at  her  light  water 
mark 

The  weight  of  the  Chip  at  the  load  water 
mark  * 

Real  burthen 

II.  By  the  common  rule. 

Length  from  the  foreftde  of  the  ftem  at 
the  height  of  the  hawfe  holes,  to.  the 
aft  fide  of  the  main  poft,  at  the  height 
of  the  wing  tranfom 

Three-fifths  of  the  extreme  breadth 
is  -  -  .  29  f.  9I  in. 

Height  of  the  wing  tranfom 
is  28  f.  4  m.  which  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  2l  inches  is  6  81 

Sum  36  6 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Produdl  - 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 


Burthen  according  to  the  common 
rule 

Real  burthen 


1788  1126 

3652  1983 

1864 

857 

Ft. 

Inch, 

i8S 

10 

3 6 

6 

149 

4 

49 

8 

7416 

1 61 

24 

10 

1 1841 8  5 

1  «''■+ 

:  00 

1959  929 

1864  857 

95 

72 

55 


Difference 

Hence  an  eighty  gun  fhip  wall  not  carry  the  ton-  coi¬ 
nage  {he  is  rated  at  by  about  95  tons.  As  the  body 
this  ffiip  is  fuller  than  in  {hips  of  war  in  general,  there  is  tonnage  of 
therefore  a  nearer  agreement  between  the  tonnages  found  {hips  of  war 
by  the  two  different  methods.  It  may  be  obferved  that  greater, 
(hips  of  war  carry  lefs  tonnage  than  they  are  rated  at  by 
the  common  rule,  and  that  moft  merchants  {hips  carry  thaa 

r\  ~  a  O  fit  A  f  tSllfk 


(h)  In  the  merchant  fervice  this  perpendicular  i$  let  fall  from  the  fore  fide  of  the  ftem  at  the  height  of  the  wing 
tranfom,  by  reafon  of  the  hawfe-holes  being  generally  fo  very  high  in  merchant  fhips,  and  their  Items  alfo  having  a 
great  rake  forward. 

(1)  The  breadth  underftood  in  this  place  is  the  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  the  plank. 
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Tonnage  of  a  great  deal  more.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  is  thought 
a '  ,p*  i  proper  to  fubjoin  the  dimenfions  of  feveral  fhips,  with 
the  tonnage  calculated  therefrom. 

Audacious  oj 'feventy -four  guns, 

1 68  f.  o  in.  3.  A  Cutter. 


Tonnage 
Real  tonnage 

Difference 


806  I096Tonr.age  ef 
984  1670  t  a  Ship. 


Length  on  the  gun  deck 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Depth  of  the  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water 

Load  draught  of  water  ^  abaft 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 

draught  of  water  1 509  t.  6781bs. 

The  weight  of  the  furniture  120  1500 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 
mark  - 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 
mark  - 


138 

46 

*9 

12 

*7 

20 

21 


1629  2178 


Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Launching  draught  of  water  £  ^5 

Load  draught  of  water  ^  ^  ft 

The  weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  launch¬ 
ing 

Weight  of  the  furniture 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  light  water 
mark  -  ? 

Weight  of  the  cutter  at  her  load  water 
mark 


^8  574 

c8f.  oin. 
29  o 
5  10 
9  8 
9  o 
12  o 

147  t.  640  lbs. 
9  l9  9 


156  839 

266  1970 


Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 

Keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

no  1131 

J8f. 

29 

Real  burthen 

By  the  common  rule. 
Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 
Extreme  breadth 

1146  560 

138  ft  0  in. 
46  9 

Produft  - 

Half  the  extreme  breadth 

6451  6 

23  4* 

Product 

Half  extreme  breadth 

1682 

Mf 

94)^0803 

94)24389 

Tonnage  according  to  the  common  rule 
Real  burthen 

1604  643 

1146  560 

Tonnage  by  the  common  rule 

Real  tonnage 

259  1024 
no  1131 

Difference 

00 

00 

'o 

Difference 

148  2133 

132ft  8  in. 
105  o 
38  O 
1 6  o 
7  10 
11  10 

19  8 

20  8 


Length  between  the  perpendiculars  for¬ 
ward  and  aft 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage 

Extreme  breadth 

Depth  in  hold 

Launching  draught  of  water 

Load  draught  of  water 

The  weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  launching 

draught  of  water  .  -  602 1.  21  i61bs. 

The  weight  of  the  furniture  -  50  124 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  light  water 
mark  -  -  5^ 

Weight  of  the  fhip  at  her  load  water 

mark  -  -  1637  1670 

Realburden  -  .  984  1670 

By  the  common  rule. 

Keel  for  tonnage  -  _  105  ft 


Extreme  breadth 
Product 

Half  extreme  breadth 


38 


3999 

19 

94)758io 


The  impropriety  of  the  common  rule  is  hence  mani- 
feft,  as  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  it  for  afeertaining 
the  tonnage  of  veffels. 

We  fhall  now  fubjoin  the  following  experimental 
method  of  finding  the  tonnage  of  a  fhip. 

Conftruft  a  model  agreeable  to  the  draught  of  the  Experf- 
propofed  fhip,  to  a  fcale  of  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  mental  me* 
to  a  foot,  and  let  the  light  and  load  water  lines  bethod.ofde* 
marked  on  it.  Then  put  the  model  in  water,  and  load  the’tTnT3 
it  until  the  furface  of  the  water  is  exa&ly  at  the  light  nage  of 
wrater  line  \  and  let  it  be  fufpended  until  the  water  veffels. 
drains  off,  and  then  weighed.  Now  fince  the  weights 
of  fimilar  bodies  are  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  ho¬ 
mologous  dimenfions,  the  weight  of  thejhip  when  light 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  product  of  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  times  the  fhip  exceeds  the  model  by  the 
weight  of  the  model,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to  tons. 

Hence,  if  the  model  is  conftru&ed  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  fcale,  and  its  weight  expreffed  in  ounces  then  to 
the  conftant  logarithm  0,4893556,  add  the  logarithm  of 
the  weight  of  the  model  in  ounces,  and  the  fum  will, 
be  the  logarithm  of  the  weight  of  the  fhip  in  tons. 

Again,  the  model  is  to  be  loaded  until  the  furface  off 
the  water  coincides  with  the  load  water  line.  Now  the. 
model  being  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  fhip  is  to  be 
found  by  the  preceding  rule  :  then  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  weights  of  the  fhip  when  light  and  loaded 
is  the  tonnage  required. 
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Tonnage  of 
a  Ship. 


It  will  alfo  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following  ex- 
aft  rule  of  Mr  Parkins,  who  was  many  years  foreman 
of  the  fhipwrights  in  Chatham  dockyard. 


1.  For  Men  of  War. 


Take  the  length  of  the  gun-deck  from  the  rabbet  of 
the  ftem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft.  of  this  is 
to  be  affirmed  as  the  length  for  tonnage ,  r=  L. 

Take  the  extreme  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of 
the  plank ;  add  this  to  the  length,  and  take  of  the 
fum  ;  call  this  the  depth  for  tonnage ,  n  D. 

Set  up  this  height  from  the  limber  ftrake,  and  at 
that  height  take  a  breadth  alfo  from  outfide  to  outfide 
of  plank  in  the  timber  when  the  extreme  breadth  is 
found,  and  another  brfeadth  in  the  middle  between  that 
and  the  limber  ftrake ;  add  together  the  extreme 
breadth  and  thefe  two  breadths,  and  take  y  of  the  fum 
for  the  breadth  for  tonnage,  rz  D. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B  together,  and  divide  by  49. 
The  quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

The  following  proof  may  be  given  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  rule.  Column  1.  is  the  tonnage  or  burthen  by 
the  king’s  meafurement  ;  col.  2.  is  the  tonnage  by  this 
rule  ;  and,  col.  3.  is  the  weight  aftually  received  on 
board  thefe  fhips  at  Blackftakes  : 


Viftory 

100  guns. 

2162 

i839 

1840 

London 

90 

^45 

1575 

1677 

Arrogant 

74 

1614 

1308 

1 3 14 

Diadem 

64 

1369 

II4I 

965 

Adamant 

50 

io44 

87O 

886 

Dolphin 

44 

879 

737 

7J8 

Amphion 

32 

667 

554 

549 

Daphne 

20 

429 

329 

374 

2.  For  Ships  of  Burthen . 

Take  the 

length  of  the  lower  deck  from  the  rabbet 

®f  the  flem  to  the  rabbet  of  the  ftern-poft ;  then  of 
this  is  the  length  for  tonnage,  =r  L. 

Add  the  length  of  the  lower  deck  to  the  extreme 
breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide  of  plank  ;  and  take  T3T 
of  the  fum  for  the  depth  for  tonnage,  =z  D. 

Set  up  that  depth  from  the  limber  ftrake,  and  at  this 
height  take  a  breadth  from  outfide  to  outfide.  Take 
another  at  -y  of  this  height,  and  another  at  y  of  the 
height.  Add  the  extreme  breadth  and  thefe  three 
breadths,  and  take  the  4th  of  the  fum  for  the  breadth 
for  tonnage,  r=  B. 

Multiply  L,  D,  and  B,  and  divide  by  36^.  The 
quotient  is  the  burthen  in  tons. 

This  rule  refts  on  the  authority  of  many  fuch  trials,' 
as  the  following  : 


Northington  Indiaman 
Granby  Indiaman 
Union  coallier 
Another  coallier 


King’s 

Meafm. 

676 

786 


19S 

182 


Aftually 

Rule. 

recd.  on  bd, 

I053 

1064 

1179 

JI79 

266 

289 

254 

277 

Chap.  X.  Of  ihe  Scale  of  Solidity . 

By  this  fcale  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by  the 
bottom  of  the  fhip,  for  which  it  is  conftrufted,  anfwer- 
ing  to  a  given  draught  of  water,  is  eafily  obtained  5  and 


alfo  the  additional  weight  neceffary  to  bring  her  down  Seale  of 
to  the  load  water  line.  Solidity. 

In  order  to  conftruft  this  fcale  for  a  given  fhip,  it  is 
neceffary  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced  by 
the  keel,  and  by  that  part  of  the  bottom  below  each 
water  line  in  the  draught.  Since  the  areas  of  the  feve- 
ral  water  lines  are  already  computed  for  the  eighty  gun 
fhip,  laid  down  in  Plates  CCCCXC.  and  CCCCXCI. 
the  contents  of  thefe  parts  may  hence  be  eafily  found 
for  that  fhip,  and  are  as  follow. 


Draught  of  water . 

Water  difplaced  in 

Cubic  feet .  J  tons,  lbs . 

Keel  and  falfekeel 
Dift.  bet.  keel  1 
andjth  w.  line  3 

Sum 

Dift.  5th  and! 
4th  w.  line  3 

Sum 

Dift.  4th  and  1 
3d  w.  line  3 

Sum 

Dift.  3d  and  "j 
2d  w.  line  j 

Sum 

Dift.  2d  and  1 

1  ft  w.  line  J 

Sum 

2  f.  3  in. 

4  * 

660.9 

8583-1* 

21  1855 
283  1233 

6  4 

4  1 

9243. !0| 
18657.8^ 

3°5  848 

616  828 

10  5 

4  1 

279oi-7*t 

23574-6i* 

921  1676 
778  17 95 

14  6 

4  1 

51476.2* 

27812.1 

1700  1231 

9l8  1775 

18  7 

4  1 

79288.3** 
31 285.7 

2619  766 

1033  1218 

22  8 

II0573-11* 

3652  1984 

Conftruft  any  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  to  re- 
prefent  tons,  as  fcale  N°  I.  and  another  to  reprefent 
feet,  as  N°  2. 

Draw  the  line  AB  (fig.  36.)  limited  at  A,  but  pro-rr^ai.^rr 
duced  indefinitely  towards  B.  Make  AC  equal  to  the  6o 
depth  of  the  keel,  2  feet  3  inches  from  fcale  N°  2.  andConftruc- 
through  C  draw  a  line  parallel  to  AB,  which  will  re-  tion  of  the 
prefent  the  upper  edge  of  the  keel;  upon  which  fet  off^a^e 
C c  equal  to  21. tons  1855  lbs.  taken  from  fcale  N°  x*  fhe^ipof 
Again,  make  AD  equal  to  the  diftance  between  the  eighty 
lower  edge  of  the  keel  and  the  fifth  water  line,  namely,  guns. 

6  feet  4  inches,  and  a  line  drawn  through  D  parallel  to 
AB  will  be  the  reprefen tation  of  the  lower  water  line 
and  make  D  b  equal  to  305  tons  848  lbs.  the  corre- 
fponding  tonnage.  In  like  manner  draw  the  other  wa¬ 
ter  lines,  and  lay  off  the  correfponding  tonnages  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  then  through  the  points  A,  c,  b ,  e ,  f  g , 
h ,  draw  the  curve  A  c  bef  g  h.  Through  h  draw  h  B 
perpendicular  to  AB,  and  it  will  be  the  greateft  limit 
of  the  quantity  of  water  expreffed  in  tons  difplaced  by 
the  bottom  of  the  flap,  or  that  when  ihe  is  brought 
down  to  the  load  water  line.  And  fince  the  fhip  dif- 
places  1788  tons  at  her  light  water  mark,  take  there¬ 
fore  that  quantity  from  the  fcale  N°  1.  which  being 
laid  upon  AB  from  A  to  K,  and  KL  drawn  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  AB,  will  be  the  rep;*efentation  of  the  light 

wateft 
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Scale  of  water  line  for  tonnage.  Hence  the  fcale  will  be  com- 
,  boh6^;_.  pleted. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  find  the  number  of  cubic 
Ufe  of  the  feet  difplaced  when  the  draught  of  water  is  1 7  feet,  and 
above  fcale.  the  number  of  additional  tons  neceffary  to  bring  her 
down  to  the  load  water  mark. 

Take  the  given  draught  of  water  17  feet  from  the 
fcale  N°  2,  which  laid  from  it  will  reach  to  I  \  through 
which  draw  the  line  IMN  parallel  to  AB,  and  inter¬ 
fering  the  curve  in  AC  ;  then  the  didance  IM  applied 
to  the  fcale  N°  1,  will  meafure  about  2248  tons,  the  dif- 
placement  anfwerable  to  that  draught  of  water  ;  and 
MN  applied  to  the  fame  fcale  will  meafure  about  1405 
tons,  the  additional  weight  neceffary  to  bring  her  down 
•to  the  load  water  mark.  Alfo  the  nearelt  diftance  be¬ 
tween  M  and  the  line  KL  will  meafure  about  460  tons, 
the  weight  already  on  board. 

It  will  conduce  very  much  to  facilitate  this  operation 
to  divide  KB  into  a  fcale  of  tons  taken  from  the  fcale 
N°  1,  beginning  at  B,  and  alfo  h  L,  beginning  at  //. 
Then  when  the  draught  of  water  is  taken  from  the  fcale 
N6  2,  and  laid  from  it  to  I,  as  in  the  former  example, 
and  IMN  drawn  parallel  to  AB,  and  interfering  the 
curve  in  M.  Now  through  M  draw  a  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AB,  and  it  will  meet  KB  in  a  point  reprefenting 
the  number  of  tons  aboard,  and  alfo  h  L  in  a  point  de¬ 
noting  the  additional  weight  neceffary  to  load  her. 

Again,  if  the  weight  on  board  be  given,  the  corre- 
fponding  draught  of  water  is  obtained  as  follows. 

Find  the  given  number  of  tons  in  the  fcale  KB, 
through  which  draw  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  then 
through  the  point  of  interferion  of  this  line  with  the 
curve  draw  another  line  parallel  to  AB.  Now  the 
didance  between  A  and  the  point  where  the  parallel 
interfered  AH  being  applied  to  the  fcale  N°  2,  will 
give  the  draught  of  wa ter  required. 

.  Any  other  cafe  to  which  this  fcale  may  be  applied 
will  be  obvious. 


Book  II.  Containing  the  Properties  of  Ships ,  8c  c. 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Equilibrium  of  Ships. 

SINCE  the  preffurc  of  fluids  is  equal  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  the  bottom  of  a  (hip  is  therefore  a£Ied  upon  by 
the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immerfed  ;  which  preffure,  for 
any  given  portion  of  furface,  is  equal  to  the  produr  of 
that  portion  by  the  depth  and  denfity  of  the  fluid  :  or 
it  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  fluid  whefe 
bafe  is  the  given  furface,  and  the  altitude  equal  to  the 
diftance  between  the  furface  of  the  fluid  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  furface  preffed.  Hence  a  floating 
body  is  in  equilibrio  between  two  forces,  namelv,  its 
gravity  and  the  vertical  preffure  of  the  fluid  ;  the  hori¬ 
zontal  preffure  being  deftroyed. 

Plate  Let  ABC  (fig.  49.)  be  any  body  immerfed  in  a  fluid 
ccccxciv.  wh0fe  line  0f  floatation  is  GH  :  hence  the  preffure  of 
the  fluid  is  exerted  on  every  portion  of  the  furface  of  the 
immerfed  part  AFCH.  Let  EF,  CD  be  any  two  fmall 
portions  contained  between  the  lines  ED,  FC,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  line  of  floatation  GH  :  then 


the  preffure  exerted  upon  EF  is  ex preffed  by  EF  X  IE,  Equilibri- 
IK  being  the  depth  of  EF  or  CD  ;  the  denfity  of  the  um  °f 
fluid  being  fuppofed  equal  t6  1.  In  like  manner  the  .  ^ 

preffure  upon  CD  is  equal  to  CD  X  IK.  Now  fince  the 
preffure  is  in  a  direftlon  perpendicular  to  the  furface, 
draw  therefore  the  line  EL  perpendicular  to  EF,  and 
DM  perpendicular  to  DC,  and  make  each  equal  to  the 
depth  IK,  below  the  furface.  Now  the  effort  or  preffure 
of  the  fluid  upon  EF  will  be  expreffed  by  EF  x  EL, 
and  that  upon  CD  by  CD  X  DM.  Complete  the  paral¬ 
lelograms  ON,  QS,  and  the  preffure  in  the  dire&ion 
EL  is  refolved  into  EN,  EO,  the  firft  in  a  horizontal, 
and  the  fecond  in  a  vertical  dire&ion.  In  like  manner, 
the  preffure  in  the  direction  DM  is  refolved  into  the 
preffures  DS,  D£).  Hence  the  joint  effect  of  the  pref- 
fures  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  dire£!ions,  namely, 
EFxEN,  and  EFxEO,  will  be  equal  to  EF  X  EL  ; 

For  the  fame  reafon,  CD  x  DP-J-CD  x  DQpziCD  X 
DM.  But  the  parts  of  the  preffures  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection  EFxEN,  and  CDxBP,  are  equal.  For,  be- 
caufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  ENL,  ERF,  and  DPM, 

,  EL  EF  DM  DC  TT 
DSC,  we  have  —  =  —  and  Hence 

DM  x  CSzzDP  x  DC, and  EL  x  FR— EN  x  EF.  Now 
fince  EL— DM,  and  FR-CS,  therefore  ELxFR— 
DMxCS=DPxDC=ENxEF.  Hence  fince  EF  X 
EN:z:DP  x  CD,  the  effects  of  the  preffures  in  a  horizon¬ 
tal  direction  are  therefore  equal  and  contrary,  and  con- 
fequently  defiroy  each  other. 

The  preffure  in  a  vertical  direction  is  reprefen  ted  by 
EOxEF,  DQxDC,  &c.  which,  becaufe  of  the  fimi¬ 
lar  triangles  EOL,  ERF,  and  DLM,  DSC,  become 
EL  x  ER,  DM  x  DS,  &c.  or  IK  x  ER,  IK  x  DS,  &c. 

By  applying  the  fame  reafoning  to  every  other  portion 
of  the  furface  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  body,  it  is 
hence  evident  that  the  fum  of  the  vertical  preffures  is 
equal  to  the  fum  of  the  correfponding  difplaced  columns 
of  the  fluid.  <j2 

Hence  a  floating  body  is  preffed  upwards  by  a  force  The  weight 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  water  difplaced 
and  fince  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  this  force  and  that^f  the 
the  weight  of  the  body,  therefore  the  weight  of  a  float- quantity  of 
ing  body  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  difplaced  fluid  water  dif- 
(k).  Hence  alfo  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodyP*aceL 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  difplaced  fluid  are  in  ^m]^e 
the  fame  vertical,  otherwife  the  body  would  net  be  at  centre  of 
reft.  gravity  of 

hath  are  in 

Chap.  II.  Upon  the  Efforts  of  the  Water  to  bend  ^vertical6 
Vcffcl. 

When  it  is  faid  that  the  preffure  of  the  tvater  upon  Thtorie 
the  immerfed  part  of  a  veffel  counterbalances  its  weight,  wmp/ette, 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  different  parts  of  the  veffel  are  fo 
clofely  connefted  together,  that  the  forces  which  a&'tranfhted 
upon  its  furface  are  not  capable  of  producing  any  change,  by  VVatfon, 
For  we  may  eafily  conceive,  if  the  connexion  of  the 
parts  were  not  fufficiently  firong,  the  veffel  would  run 
the  rilk  either  of  being  broken  in  pieces,  or  of  fullering 
fome  alteration  in  its  figure. 

The  veffel  is  in  a  fituation  fimilar  to  that  of  a  rod 


AB 


(k)  Upon  this  principle  the  weight  and  tonnage  of  the  80  gun  fhip  laid  down  were  calculated. 
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Efforts  of  AB  (fig.  50.),  which  being  afled  upon  by  the  forces 
the  Water  ^  a  Ctf,  D^/,  B  £,  may  be  maintained  in  equtlibrio, 
tobe"*a  provided  it  has  a  fufficient.  degree  of  ftiffnefs  :  but  as 
.  ^  e  ’  foon  as  it  begins  to  give  way,  it  is  evident  it  mult  bend 
in  a  convex  manner,  fince  its  middle  would  obey  the 
forces  Cc  and  D  (/,  while  its  extremities  would  be  ac¬ 
tually  drawn  downwards  by  the  forces  A  a  and  B  b. 

The  veffel  is  generally  found  in  fuch  a  fituation  •,  and 
fince  fimilar  efforts  continually  a  ft  whilft  the  veffel  is 
immerfed  in  the  w?ater,  it  happens  but  too  often  that 
the  keel  experiences  the  bad  effect  of  a  ftrain.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  inquire  into  the  true  caufe 
of  this  accident. 

For  this  purpofe,  let  us  conceive  the  veffel  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  by  a  tranfverfe  feftion  through 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  veffel,  in  which  both  the  centre 
Plaie  of  gravity  G  (fig.  51.)  of  the  whole  veffel  and  that  of 
CC£<;XGIV‘  the  immerfed  part  are  fituated  :  To  that  one  of  them 
]*’  °  *  will  reprefent  the  head  part,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
ftern,  each  of  which  will  be  conlidered  fepsratelv.  Let 
g  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  weight  of  .the 
firft,  and  0  that  of  the  immerfed  part  correfponding. 
In  like  manner,  let  y  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  after  part,  and  w  that  of  its  immediate  portion. 

Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  head  will  be  a&ed  upon  by 
the  two  forces  g  in  and  0  n,  of  which  the  firft  will  prefs 
it  down,  and  the  latter  pufh  it  up.  In  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  the  ftern  will  be  prefled  down  by  the  force  y^,  and 
pufhed  by  the  force  w  v.  But  thefe  four  forces  will 
maintain  themfelves  in  equilibrium,  as  well  as  the  total 
64  forces  reunited  in  the  points  G  and  O,  which  are  equi- 
The  caufe  valent  to  them  ;  but  whilft  neither  the  forces  before 
of  a  flilp’s  nor  t]10fe  behind  fall  in  the  fame  dire&ion,  the  veffel 
h°ggni£»  evidently  fuftain  efforts  tending  to  bend  the  keel 

<?5  upwards,  if  the  two  points  oca  are  nearer  the  middle 

ami  fag-  than  the  two  other  forces  g  tn  and  y^.  A  contrary 

VX)S-  effect  would  happen  if  the  points  0  and  a  were  more  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  middle  than  the  points  g  and  y. 

But  the  firft  of  thefe  two  caufes  ufually  takes  place 
fllmoft  in  all  veffels,  fince  they  have  a  greater  breadth 
towards  the  middle,  and  become  more  and  more  narrow 
towards  the  extremities  ;  whilft  the  weight  of  the  veffel 
is  in  proportion  much  more  confiderable  towards  the 
extremities  than  at  the  middle.  From  whence  we  fee, 
that  the  greater  this  difference  becomes,  the  more  alfo 
will  the  veffel  be  fubjeft  to  the  forces  which  tend  to 
bend  its  keel  upwards.  It  is  therefore,  from  thence 
that  we  muft  judge  how  much  ftrength  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  to  this  part  of  the  veffel,  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  a 
confequence. 

If  other  circumftances  would  permit  either  to  load  the 
veffel  more  in  the  middle,  or  to  give  to  the  part  immer¬ 
fed  a  greater  capacity  towards  the  head  and  ftern,  fuch 
an  effe£l  would  no  longer  be  apprehended.  But  the 
deftination  of  moft  veffels  is  entirely  oppofite  to  fuch  an 
arrangement:  by  which  means  we  are  obliged  to  ft  reng  th¬ 
en  the  keel  as  much  as  may  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
avoid  fuch  a  difafter. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following 
praflical  obfervations  on  the  hogging  and  fagging  of 
fhips  by  Mr  Hutchinfon  of  Liverpool : 

Practical  “  When  (hips  with  long  floors  happen  to  be  laid  a- 
Seaman -  J  v  upon  mud  or  fand,  which  makes  a  falid  refiftance 

p.  1  j.  aga;n(t  the  l°ng  ftraight  floors  amidfhips,  in  comparifon 
with  the  two  (harp  ends,  the  entrance  and  run  meet  with 
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little  fup port,  but  are  prefied  down  lower  than  the  flat  Efforts  of 
of  the  floor,  and  in  proportion  hogs  the  fhip  amid-  ^  }Tv*,ter 
fliips  )  which  is  too  well  known  from  experience  to  oc-  L 
cafion  many  total  lofies,  or  do  fo  much  damage  by 
hogging  them,  as  to  require  a  vaft  deal  of  trouble  and 
expence  to  fave  and  repair  them,  fo  as  to  get  the  hog 
taken  out  and  brought  to  their  proper  (beer  again  :  and 
to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  the  owners  have  often 
been  induced  to  go  to  the  expence  of  lengthening  them  y 
and  by  the  common  method,  in  proportion  as  they  add 
to  the  burden  of  thefe  fhips,  by  lengthening  their  too 
long  ftraight  floors  in  their  main  bodies  amidfnips,  fo 
much  do  they  add  to  their  general  weaknefs  to  bear 
hardfhips  either  on  the  ground  or  afloat ;  for  the  fcant- 
ling  of  their  old  timber  and  plank  is  not  proportionable 
to  bear  the  additional  burden  that  is  added  to  them. 

“  But  defeats  of  this  kind  are  beft  proved  from  real 
and  inconteftable  facts  in  common  pra&ice.  At  the 
very  time  I  was  writing  upon  this  fubjeft,  I  was  called 
upon  for  my  advice  by  the  commander  of  one  of  thofe 
ftrong,  long,  ftraight  floored  fliips,  who  was  in  much 
trouble  and  diftra&ion  of  mind  for  the  damage  his  fhip 
had  taken  by  the  pilot  laying  her  on  a  hard,  gentle  (lop¬ 
ing  fand,  at  the  outfide  of  our  docks  at  Liverpool,  where 
it  is  common  for  fliips  that  will  take  the  ground  to  lie 
for  a  tide,  when  it  proves  too  late  to  get  into  our  wet 
docks.  After  recommending  a  proper  fhip  carpenter,  I 
went  to  the  fhip,  which  lay  with  only  a  fmall  keel,  yet 
was  greatly  hogged,  and  the  butts  of  her  upper  works 
drained  greatly  on  the  lee  fide  )  and  the  Teams  of  her 
bottom,  at  the  lower  futtock  heads,  vaftly  opened  on  the 
w-eather  fide  :  all  which  drained  parts  were  agreed  upon 
not  to  be  caulked,  but  filled  with  tallow,  putty,  or  clay, 

&c.  w'ith  raw  bullocks  hides,  or  canvas  nailed  with  bat- 
tons  on  her  bottom,  which  prevented  her  finking  with 
the  flow  of  the  tide,  without  hindering  the  preffure  of 
water  from  righting  and  clofing  the.  feams  again  as  fhe 
floated,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  keep  her  free  with 
pumping.  This  veffel,  like  many  other  inftances  of 
fliips  of  this  confirmation  that  I  have  known,  w^as  faved 
and  repaired  at  a  very  great  expence  in  our  dry  repair¬ 
ing  docks.  And  that  their  bottoms  not  only  hog  up¬ 
wards,  but  fag  (or  curve)  downwards,  to  dangerous  and 
fatal  degrees,  according  to  the  drain  or  preffure  that 
prevails  upon  them,  wall  be  proved  from  the  following 
faCls  : 

“  It  has  been  long  known  from  experience,  that  when 
fliips  load  deep  with  very  heavy  cargoes  or  materials 
that  are  flowed  too  low,  it  makes  them  fo  very  labour- 
fome  at  fea,  when  the  waves  run  high,  as  to  roll  away- 
their  mails  and  after  that  misfortune  caufes  them  to 
labour  and  roll  the  more,  fo  as  to  endanger  their  work¬ 
ing  and  draining  themfelves  to  pieces  :  .  to  prevent 
which,  it  has  been  long  a  common  pra&ice  to  leave 
a  great  part  of  their  fore  and  after  holds  empty,  and  to 
flow  them  as  high  as  pofilble  in  the  main  body  at  mid- 
fhips,  which  caufes  the  bottoms  of  thefe  long  ftraight- 
floored  ftiips  to  fag  downwards,  in  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  cargo  flowed  there  exceeds  the  preflure  of 
the  water  upwards,  fo  much  as  to  make  them  danger- 
oufly  and  fatally  leaky. 

“  I  have  known  many  inftances  of  thofe  ftrong  fhips 
of  500  or  600  tons  burdens  built  wfith  long  ftraight 
floors,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  England,  for  the  coal  and 
timber  trade,  come  loaded  with  timber  from  the  Baltic 

to 


t0  Liverpool,  where  they  commonly  load  deep  with 
to^end  roc^  which  is  too  heavy  to  fill  their  holds,  to  that 
Veflel.  *°r  tJie  above  reafons  they  (lowed  it  high  amidfhips, 
and  left  large  empty  fpaces  in  their  fore  and  after  holds, 
which  caufed  their  long  ftraight  doors  to  fag  down¬ 
wards,  fo  much  as  to  make  their  hold  ftaunchions  amid- 
fhips,  at  the  main  hatchway,  fettle  from  the  beams  three 
or  four  inches,  and  their  mainmafts  fettle  fo  much  as 
to  oblige  them  to  fet  up  the  main  rigging  when  rolling 
hard  at  fea,  to  prevent  the  mafts  being  rolled  away  \  and 
they  were  rendered  fo  leaky  as  to  be  obliged  to  return 
to  Liverpool  to  get  their  leaks  flopped  at  great  expence. 
And  in  order  to  fave  the  time  and  expence  in  difeharg- 
jng  them,  endeavours  were  made  to  find  out  and  Hop 
their  leaks,  by  laying  them  alhore  dry  on  a  level  fand  \ 
but  without  effe6l  :  for  though  their  bottoms  were  thus 
fagged  down  by  their  cargoes  when  afloat,  yet  when 
they  came  a-dry  upon  the  fand,  fome  of  their  bottoms 
Jiogged  upwards  fo  much  as  to  raife  their  mainmafts  and 
pumps  fo  high  as  to  tear  their  coats  from  their  decks  j 
fo  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  difeharge  their  car¬ 
goes,  and  give  them  a  repair  in  the  repairing  dock,  and 
in  fome  to  double  their  bottoms,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  cargoes  writh  fafety,  flowed  in  this  manner.  From 
this  caufe  I  have  knowrn  one  of  thefe  ftrong  fhips  to 
founder. 

#  “  Among  the  many  inftances  of  (hips  that  have  been 
diftrefled  by  carrying  cargoes  of  lead,  one  failed  from 
hence  bound  to  Marfeilles,  which  was  foon  obliged  to 
put  back  again  in  great  diftrefs,  having  had  four  feet 
water  in  the  hold,  by  the  commander’s  account,  owing 
to  the  (hip’s  bottom  fagging  down  to  fuch  a  degree  as 
made  the  hold  ftaunchions  fettle  fix  inches  from  the 
low’er  deck  beams  ainidftiips  5  yet  it  is  common  with 
thefe  long  ftraight  floored  (hips,  when  thefe  heavy  car¬ 
goes  are  difeharged  that  make  their  bottoms  fag  down, 
then  to  hog  upwards  :  fo  that  when  they  are  put  into  a 
dry  repairing  dock,  with  empty  holds,  upon  ftraight 
blocks,  they  commonly  either  fplit  the  blocks  clofc  fore 
and  aft,  or  damage  their  keels  there,  by  the  whole 
weight  of  the  (hip  lying  upon  them,  when  none  lies  up¬ 
on  the  blocks  under  the  flat  of  their  floors  amidfhips, 
that  being  hogged  upwards ;  which  was  the  cafe  of  this 
(hip’s  bottom  5  though  fagged  downwards  fix  inches  by 
her  cargo,  it  was  now  found  hogged  fo  much  that  her 
keel  did  not  touch  the  blocks  amidlhips,  which  occafion- 
ed  fo  much  damage  to  the  after  part  of  the  keel,  as  to 
oblige  them  to^  repair  it  >  which  is  commonly  the  cafe 
with  thefe  (hips,  and  therefore  deferving  particular 
notice.” 

In  order  to  prevent  thefe  defedls  in  (hips,  u  they 
fhould  all  be  built  with  their  floors  or  bottoms  length- 
wife,  to  form  an  arch  with  the  proje£ling  part  down¬ 
wards,  which  will  naturally  not  only  contribute  greatly 
to  prevent  their  taking  damage  by  their  bottoms  hog¬ 
ging  and  draining  upwards,  either  aground  or  afloat,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  but  will,  among  other  advantages, 
be  a  help  to  their  failing,  (leering,  (laying,  and  waring.” 

Chap.  III.  Of  the  Stability  of  Ships. 

When  a  veflel  receives  an  impulfe  or  preflure  in  a 
horizontal  dire&ion,  fo  as  to  be  inclined  in  a  fmall 
degree,  the  veffel  will  then  either  regain  its  former 
pofition  as  the  preflure  is  taken  off,  and  is  in  this  cafe 
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(aid  to  be  poffefled  of  (lability  j  or  it  will  continue  in  Stability  of 
its  inclined  (late  ;  or,  laftly,  the  inclination  will  increafe  s  Ships* 
until  the  veflel  is  overturned.  With  regard  to  the  firft  v 
cafe,  it  is  evident  that  a  fuflicient  degree  of  liability  is 
neceffary  in  order  to  fuftain  the  efforts  of  the  wind  j  but 
neither  of  the  other  two  cafes  muft  be  permitted  to 
have  place  in  veffels. 

Let  CED  (fig.  52.)  be  the  fe&ion  of  a  (hip  palling  Fig. 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
fheer  and  floor  plans  j  which  let  be  in  equilibrium  in  a 
fluid  ;  AB  being  the  water  line,  G  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  whole  body,  and  g  that  of  the  immerfed 
part  AEB.  Let  the  body  receive  now  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  a  E  b  becomes  the  immerfed  part, 
and  y  its  centre  of  gravity.  From  y  draw  y  M  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  a  b ,  and  meeting  g  G,  produced,  if  neceffary, 
in  M.  If,  then,  the  point  M  thus  found  is  higher 
than  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body,  the 
body  will,  in  this  cafe,  return  to  its  former  pofition, 
the  preffure  being  taken  off.  If  the  point  M  coin¬ 
cides  with  G,  the  veffel  will  remain  in  its  inclined 
date  ;  but  if  M  be  below  G,  the  inclination  of  the 
veffel  will  continually  increafe  until  it  is  entirely  over- 
fet.  J 

The  point  of  interfe&ion  M  is  called  the  metaccnter , 
and  is  the  limit  of  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  veffel.  Whence  it  is  evident,  from  what 
has  already  been  faid,  that  the  (lability  of  the  veflel  in- 
creafes  with  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the 
centre  of  gravity  :  But  when  the  metacenter  coincides 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  veffel  has  no  tendency 
whatever  to  move  out  of  the  fituation  into  which  it  may 
be  put.  Thus,  if  the  veflel  be  inclined  either  to  the  right 
or  left  fide,  it  will  remain  in  that  pofition  until  a  new 
force  is  impreffed  upon  it :  in  this  cafe,  therefore,  the 
veflel  would  not  be  able  to  carry  fail,  and  is  hence  un¬ 
fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation.  If  the  metacenter 
is  below  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  the  veflel  will 
inftantly  overfet. 

As  the  determination  of  the  metacenter  is  of  the  ut- 
moft  importance  in  the  conftru6lion  of  (hips,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  neceffary  to  illuftrate  this  fubjeft  more  par¬ 
ticularly. 

.  Let  AEB  (fig.  52.)  be  a  fe&ion  of  a  (hip  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  keel,  and  alfo  to  the  plane  of  elevation, 
and  palling  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  (hip’ 
and  alfo  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed 
part,  which  let  be  g. 

Now  let  the  (hip  be  fuppofed  to  receive  a  very  fmall 
inclination,  fo  that  the  line  of  floatatidn  is  a,  b ,  and  y 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  a  E  b.  From 
y  draw  y  M  perpendicular  to  a  b ,  and  interfering  GM 
in  M,  the  metacenter,  as  before.  Hence  the  preflure  of 
the  water  will  be  in  the  direflion  y  M. 

In  order  to  determine  the  point  M,  'the  metacentcr, 
the  pofition  of  y  with  refpedl  to  the  lines  AB  and  g  G, 
muft*  be  previoufly  afeertained.  For  this  purpofe,  let 
the  (hip  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  feftions  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  and  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  and  to  that  formerly  drawn,  thefe 
planes  being  fuppofed  equidiftant.  Let  AEB  (fig.  53.)  Fig.  53. 
be  one  of  thefe  fe&ions,  g  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
immerfed  part  before  inclination,  and  y  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  when  the  (hip  is  in  its 
inclined  (late  j  the  diftance  g  y  between  the  two  centres 

of 
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Sti^Hty  or  of  gravity  in  each  fe&ion  is  to  be  found.  Let  AB  be 

t  .  the  line  of  floatation  of  the  fliip  whdn  in  an  upright 

(fate,  and  a  b  the  water  line  when  inclined.  Then,  be- 
caufe  the  weight  of  the  flrp  remains  the  fame,  the 
quantity  of  water  difplaced  will  alfo  be  the  fame  in  both 
cafes,  and  therefore  AEBrztf  E  b,  each  fuflaining  the 
fame  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the  fliip.  From  each 
of  thefe  take  the  part  AE  b ,  which  is  common  to 
both,  and  the  remainders  AO  a,  BO  b  will  be  equal $ 
and  which,  becaufe  the  inclination  is  fuppofed  very  fmall, 
may  be  confidered  as  redilineal  triangles,  and  the  point 
O  the  middle  of  AB. 

Now,  let  H,  I,  K,  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
fpaces  AO  a,  AE  b,  and  BO  Z>,  refpcdivelv.  From 
thefe  points  draw  the  lines  H  k9  I  i,  and  K  h,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  AB,  and  let  IL  be  drawn  perpendicular  to 
EO.  Now  to  afeertain  the  diflancey^  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  y  of  the  part  a  E  b  from  the  line  AB,  the 
momentum  of  a  E  b  with  refped  to  this  line  muft  be 
put  equal  to  the  .difference  of  the  momentums  of  the 
parts  AE  b,  AO  a,  which  are  upon  different  Tides  of 
M™a.S  ^  0r.  AEBxyyrzAEi 

7tique%  art.  ^  1  1  But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre 

aoj.  of  gravity  of  the  two  parts  AE  b,  BO  b,  we  have  there- 

fore  AEB  Xg  0  =  AZ  b  xH+BO  bxK  k.  Hence 
by  expunging  the  term  AE  bxl  /  from  each  of  thefe 
equations,  and  comparing  them,  we  obtain  AEBx-vtf 
=  O — BO  b  x  K  k — AO  axHL 

Now,  fince  the  triangles  AO  a,  BO  Z>,  are  fuppofed 
infinitely  fmall,  their  momentums  or  produdls*  bv  the  « 
infinitely  littie  lines  H  h,  K  will  alfo  be  infinitely 
fmall  with  refped  to  AEBXjfO  j  which  therefore  be- 
ing  rejeded,  the  former  equation  becomes  AEB  X  y  q 
rzAEBx^O,  and  hence  yq~gQ.  Whence  the 
centres  of  gravity  y,^,  being  at  equal  diffances  below 
AB,  the  infinitely  little  line  y g  is  therefore  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  EO.  For  the  fame  reafon  g  y,  fig.  52.  maybe 
confidered  as  an  arch  of  a  circle  whofe  centre  is  M. 

To  determine  the  value  of  g  y,  the  momentum  of 
alLb  with  refped  to  EO  muff  be  taken,  for  the  fame 
reafon  as  before,  and  put  equal  to  the  momentums  of 
the  two  parts  AO  <?,  AE  b;  and  we  fhall  then  have 
"  E  b  Xg  y,  or  AEB  Xgy-  AEB  x  1L+ AO  *  X  OL 
But  fince  g  is  the  common  centre  of  gravity  cf  the  two 
fpaces  AE^,  BOZ>,  we  fhall  have  AE  b  x  IL — BO  b 
XO^zzO,  or  AE  b  X  ILzzBO  Z>  X  O  L  Hence  AEB 
X^y=B0  3xOifr+AO^x  0/1=2  BO^xOL*  be¬ 
caufe  the  two  triangles  AOtf,  BOZ>  are  equal,  and  that 
the  diffances  O  O  are  alfo  evidently  equal. 

Let  x  be  the  thlcknets  of  the  fedion  reprefented  by 
ABC.  Then  the  momentum  of  this  fedion  will  be 
2  BQ  Z>X  ‘V  xO  which  equation  will  alfo  ferve  for 
each  particular  fedion. 

Now  let  f  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of 
all  the  fedfons.  Hcnee  f  A  EB  x  x  X  g  V~f  2. 
BOZ^x  *  XOL  Now  the  firft  member  being  the 
fum  of  the  momentums  of  each  fedion,  in  proportion 
to  a  plane  pafling  through  the  keel,  ought  therefore  to 
be  equal  to  the  fum  of  all  the  fedions,  or  to  the  volume 
of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bottom  multiplied  by  the 
diffance  g  y.  Hence  V  reprefenting  the  volume,  we 
fhall  have  V  xg  y~=f  2  BO  Z>  X  xO  k. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fecond  member 
of  this  equation,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when  the 
ffup  is  inclined,  the  original  plane  of  floatation  CBPO 
V.Q!r,  XIX.  Parti  l  " 
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(%•  54-).  becomes  C  bp  Q.  Now  the  triangles  Nl  «,  Stability  of 
BO  Z»,  being  the  fame  as  thofe  in  figures  52.  and  53.  *  Ship®, 
and  as  each  of  thefe  triangles  has  one  angle  equal,  they  Z  ^  U 
may,  upon  account  of  their  infinite  fmallncfs,  be  confi-  g' 54‘ 
dered  as  fimilar  5  and  hence  BO  b  :  NI  n  ;  :  OB]* 

:  INj*  ;  whence  EOZ-=£^  X  NI  n.  Moreover,  we 

iNj* 

have  (fig.  53.)  0^4.  OB,  for  the  points  K  and  t 
may  be  confidered  as  equidifiant  from  the  point  O  i 

whence  BO  b  x  O  k—  2-^  • 


IN,* 

|OB|5 


X  NI  n. 


Hence  V Xg  y=f,  X*XNI  n. 
JN|* 


From  this  e.~ 


quation  the  value  of^y  is  obtained. 

To  find  the  altitude  g M  (fig.  J5.)  of  the  meta-ft.  SP 
center  above  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom,  let  the  arc  NS  be  deferibed  from  the 

centre  I  with  the  radius  IN;  then  NI 

2 

fince  the  two  flraight  lines  yM,  are  perpendicular 
to  an  and  AN  refpe&ively,  tl  e  angles  M  and  NI  n 
are  therefore  equal  :  and  the  infinitely  little  portion  g yr 
which  is  perpendicular  to  g  M,  may  be  confidered  as  an 
arch  deferibed  from  the  centre  M.  Hence  the  two  fec- 
tors  NIS.  g  1VI  y  are  fimilar  ;  and  therefore  g  M  :  gy  ;  ; 

IN  :  NS.  Hence  NS  ;  and  confequently 


NI»=”3l2<£y. 

2  g  M 

former  equation, 
4  OBj3  X  &Xg  y 
1VI 


Now  this  being  fubffituted  in  the 
and  reduced,  we  have  \TX(?y—f 

But  fince  g  M  and  g  y  are  the 

fame^  whatever  feaion  may  be  under  confideration,  the 
equation  may  therefore  be  exprefled  thus,  Vx^yzr 

-f  OBp  x  Hence  g  M  . 


Let 


yzzOB,  and  the  equation  becomes  g 

Whence  to  have  the  altitude  of  the  metacenter  alcove 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  the  length  of  the  fe&ion  at  the  water-line  muff  be 
divided  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the  middle  line  of  this 
feclion  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  fo  that  the 
portion  of  the  curve  contained  between  any  two  adja¬ 
cent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  a  ffraight  line. 

1  hen  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  the  half  perpendiculars  or 
ordinates  is^  to  be  multiplied  by  the  diffance  between 
the  perpendiculars,  and  two-thirds  of  the  produa  is  to 
be  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  fliip. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  while  thefeaor  at  the  wa¬ 
ter  line  is  the  fame,  and  the  volume  of  the  immerfed  part 
of  the  bottom  remains  alfo  the  fame,  the  altitude  of  the*  4 
mctacenter  will  remain  the  fame,  whatever  may  be  the 
figure  of  the  bottom. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  Immer - 
fid  Part  of  ike  Bottom  of  a  Ship. 

The  centre  of  gravity*  of  a  fliip,  fuppofed  homo-  *  See  Me* 
geneous,  and  in  an  upright  pofiticn  in  the  water,  is  in  a  • 

B  P  vertical 
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Centre  of  vertical  fe&ion  paffing  through  the  keel,  and  dividing 
Gravity.  tfi,e  into  two  equal  .and  fimilar  parts,  at  a  certain  di- 
'  y  ^  fiance  from  the  ftern,  and  altitude  above  the  heel. 

In  order  to  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
i  miner  fed  part  of  a  (hip’s  bottom,  we  muft  begin  with 
determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  fe&ion  of  the  (hip 
parallel  to  the  keel,  as  ANDFPB  (fig.  56.),  bounded 
by  the  parallel  lines  AB,  DF#  and  by  the  equal  and  fi¬ 
milar  curves  AND,  BPF. 

If  the  equation  of  this  curve  were  known,  its  centre 
of  gravity  would  be  cafily  found  :  but  as  this  is  not  the 
cafe,  let  therefore  the  line  CE  be  drawn  through  the 
middle  C,  E,  of  the  lines  AB,  DF,  and  let  this  line 
CE  be  divided  into  fo  great  a  number  of  equal  parts 
by  the  perpendiculars  TH,  KM,  &c.  that  the  arches  of 
the  curves  contained  between  the  extremities  of  any  two 
adjacent  perpendiculars  may  be  confidered  as  ftraight 
lines.  The  momentums  of  the  trapeziums  DTHF, 
TKMH,  &c.  relative  to  the  point  E,  are  then  to  be 
found,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  is  to  be  divided 
by  the  fum  of  the  trapeziums,  that  is,  by  the  furface 
ANDFPB. 

The  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trape- 
,  .....  *IEx(DF+2TH) 

*  newt's  zium  THFD  from  the  po,nt  E  18 -  DF+TH  *. 

Mecba-  por  t|le  fame  reafon,  and  becaufe  of  the  equality  of  the 
nique,  art.  ^  diftance  Gf  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

21 S'  the  trapezium  TKMH  from  the  fame  point  E  will  be 

S  IE  X  (TH  +  iKM)  ^  ^IEx(4TH  +  ^KM) 

TH  +  KM  +  ’  1H+KM 

In  like  manner,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  trapezium  NKMP  from  the  point  E  will  be 
|IEx(KM  +  2NP)  v  4IEx(7KM+8NF) 
— ^KM$NP“  +  2  IE’  °r  KM+NP-  ’ 

&c. 

Now,  if  each  diflance  be  multiplied  by  the  ^ur^a(J5 
the  correfponding  trapezium,  that  is,  by  the  produc.  o 
half  the  fum  of  the  two  oppofite  fides  of  the  trapezium 
into  the  common  altitude  IE,  we  fhall  have  the  momen¬ 
tums  of  thefe  trapeziums,  namely,  %  1  E|*  X  (DF-p  2  TH ) , 
•J  IE  |*  x  (4  TH+  5  KM)  i  TE|*  x  (7  KM+8NP), 

&c.  Hence  the  fum  of  thefe  momentums  will  be. 

fEj2  x  (DF+  6  TH+  1 2  KM  +  1 8  NP  +  24  OS  + 1 4 
AB).  Whence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  line 
CE  be  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  parts,  tie 
fa&or  or  coefficient  of  the  laft  term,  which  is  here  14, 
will  be  =  2  +  3  (n—  2)  or  3  n— 4,  n  being  the  number 
of  perpendiculars.  .  Thus  the  general  expreffiion  o  t  te 
fum  of  the  momentums  is  reduced  to  IE|*  X  ii  DF  + 

TH  +  2  KM  +3NP  +  4OS  +,  &c.—  + 

X  AB. 

The  area  of  the  figure  ANDFPB  is  equal  to  IE 

X  (*  DF  +  TH+  KM+NP  +,&c . +  i  AB) ; 

hence  the  diflance  EG  of  the  centre  of  ^  gravity  G 
from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates  D  F  is  equal  to 


XT  397x20  7940  r  * 

Now  - ,  or  — — ,  =  59  feet 

141  ’  141 


«7  IEX(-iDF+TH+2KM+3NP+,&c.i+4  XAB) 


Rule  lor 
the  diftance 
cf  the  cen- 


,  ,  i  BF  +IH  +  KM  +.NP+,  &c.  +  i  AB 

treofsra'  Whence  ihe  following  rule  to  find  the  diftance  of  the 
vity  from  centre  of  gravity  G  from  one  of  the  extreme  ordinates 
ore  of  the  DF.  To  the  fixth  of  the  firft  ordinate  add  the  fixth 
extreme  0f  the  laft  ordinate  multiplied  by  three  times  the  num- 
ordinates. 


ber  of  ordinates  minus  four  3  then  the  feconffi  ordinate,  Centre  of 
twice  the  third,  three  times  the  fourth,  &c.  the  fum  ,  Graviy-  < 
will  be  a  firft  term.  Then  to  half  the  fum  of  the  ex-  v 
treme  ordinates  add  all  the  intermediate  ones,  and  the 
fum  will  be  a  fecond  term.  Now  the  firft  term  divided 
by  the  fecond,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  adjacent  perpendiculars,  will  be  the 
diftance  fought. 

Thus,  let  there  be  feven  perpendiculars,  whofe  va¬ 
lues  are  18,  23,  28,  30,  30,  21,  o,  feet  refpe&ively,  and 
the  common  interval  between  the  perpendiculars  20 
feet.  Now  the  fixth  of  the  firft  term  18  is  3  ;  and  as 
the  laft  term  is  o,  therefore  to  3  add  23,  twice  28  or 
56,  thrice  30  or  90,  four  times  30  or  120,  five  times 
21  or  105  3  and  the  fum  is  397.  Then  to  the  half  of 
18+0,  or  9,  add  the  intermediate  ordinates,  and  the 

fum  will  be  141. 

four  inches  nearly,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  firft  ordinate. 

Now,  when  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  fe&ion  is  de¬ 
termined,  it  is  eafy  from  thence  to  find  the  centre  o£ 
gravity  of  the  folid,  and  confequently  that  of  the  bottom 
of  a  (hip. 

The  next  ftep  is  to  find  the  height  of  the  centre  of  ^ 

gravity  of  the  bottom  above  the  keel.  For  this  pur-  ^centre 

pofe  the  bottom  muft  be  imagined  to  be  divided  into  0f  gravity 
fe&ions  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel  or  water-line,  above  the 
(figs.  57,  58.).  Then  the  folidity  of  each  portion  con- 
tained  between  two  parallel  planes  will  be  equal  to  half  5 

the  fum  of  the  two  oppofed  furfaces  multiplied  by  the 
diftance  between  them  3  and  its  centre  of  gravity  will  . 
be  at  the  fame  altitude  as  that  of  the  trapezium  a  b  c  d, 

(fig.  38.),  which  is  in  the  vertical  fe&ion  paffimg 

through  the  keel.  It  is  hence  obvious,  that  the  fame 

rule  as  before  is  to  be  applied  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
word  perpendicular  or  oidinate  is  to  be  changed  into 
fe&ion.  Hence  the  rule  is,  to  the  fixth  part  of  the 
1  owe  ft  fe&ion  add  the  produft  of  the  fixth  part  of  the 
uppermoft  fe&ion  by  three  times  the  number  of  fe&ions 
minus  four  3  the  fecond  fe&ion  in  afeending  twice  the 
third,  three  times  the  fourth,  &c.  the  fum  will  be  a 
firft  term.  To  half  the  fum  of  upper  and  lower  fec- 
tions  add  the  intermediate  ones,  the  fum  will  be  a  fecond 
teim.  Divide  the  firft  term  by  the  fecond,  and  the 
quotient  muliiplied  by  the  diftance  between  the  fe&ions, 
will  give  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the 

keel.  .  . 

With  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  (hip,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  confidered  as  loaded  or  light,  the  operation 
becomes  more  difficult.  The  momentum  of  every  dif¬ 
ferent  part  of  the  (hip  and  cargo  muft  be  found  fepa- 
rately  with  refpe&  to  a  horizontal  and  alfo  a  vertical 
plane.  Now  the  fums  of  thefe  two  momentums  being 
aivided  by  the  weight  of  the  (hip,  will  give  the  altitude' 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  diftance  from  the  ver¬ 
tical  plane  3  and  as  this  centre  is  in  a  vertical  plane  paf- 
fing  through  the  axis  of  the  keel,  its  place  is  therefore 
determined.  In  the  calculation  of  the  momentums,  it 
*  muft  be  obferved  to  multiply  the  weight,  and  not  the 
magnitude  of  each  piece,  by  the  diftance  of  its  centre  of 

gravity.  #  r 

A  more  eafy  method  of  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 

of 
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thod  for 
ascertain¬ 
ing  the 
centre  of 
gravity  of 
a  fliip. 


I  L  D  1  N  G. 

convenient  point  in  the  middle  line  j  and  another  line 
is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  fufpend- 
ing  it,  as  before.  Then  the  point  of  interfedhon  of  this 
line  with  the  former  will  give  the  polition  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  on  the  block,  which  may  now  be  laid  down 
in  the  draught. 


29 

Centre  0 
Gravity. 


SHIP-BU 

of  a  {hip  is  by  a  mechanical  operation,  as  follows :  Con- 
firuft  a  block  of  as  light  wood  as  poflible,  exactly  fimilar 
to  the  parts  of  the  ptopofed  draught  or  fhip,  by  a  fcale 
of  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  block  is 
then  to  be  fufpended  by  a  filk- thread  or  very  fine  line, 
placed  in  different  fituations  until  it  is  found  to  be  m  a 
ltate  of  equilibrium,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 
pointed  out.  The  block  may  be  proved  by  fattening 
the  line  which  fufpends  it  to  any  point  in  the  line  join¬ 
ing  the  middles  of  the  flem  and  poft,  and  weights  are 
to  be  fufpended  from  the  extremities  of  this  middle  line 
at  the  (tern  and  poft.  If,  then,  the  block  be  properly 
conftru&ed,  a  plane  parting  through  the  line  of  fuipen- 
fion,  and  the  other  two  lines,  will  alfo  pafs  through  the 
keel,  ftem,  and  poft.  Now,  the  block  being  fufpended 
in  this  manner  from  any  point  in  the  middle  line,  a  line 
is  to  be  drawn  on  the  block  parallel  to  the  line  01  iul- 
penfion,  fo  that  the  plane  palling  through  thefe  two  lines 
may  be  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  (hip 
in  the  direaion  of  the  keel.  The  line  by  which  the 
block  is  fufpended  is  then  to  be  removed  to  fome  other 


Chap.  V.  Application  of  the  preceding  Rules  to  the 
Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  the 
Height  of  the  Metacenter  above  the  Centre  of  Gra¬ 
vity  of  a  Ship  of  74  Guns. 

In  fig-  59*  are  laid  down  the  feveral  fettions  in  a  ho- Fig. 
rizontal  direction,  by  planes  parallel  to  the  keel,  and  at 
equal  diftances  from  each  other,  each  diltance  being  10 
feet  o  inches  4  parts. 

I.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  upper 
Horizontal  SeflioH, 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
plane  8  g  0  G  from  the  firft  ordinate  8  g. 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

ift  Fa&ors 

Feet. 

In. 

P. 

Feet. 

In. 

p. 

14 

9 

0 

29 

6 

0 

17 

1 

6 

34 

3 

0 

1 

18 
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0 

37 
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0 

2 

19 

10 

0 

39 

8 

0 

3 

20 

7 

6 

41 

3 

0 

4 

21 

1 

9 

42 

3 

6 

5 

21 

6 

3 

43 

0 

6 

6 

21 
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9 

43 

3 

6 

7 

8 

21 

7 

9 

43 

3 

6 

21 

7 

6 

43 

3 

0 

9 

21 

4 

0 

42 

8 

0 

10 

20 

10 

6 

41 

9 

0 

1 1 

*9 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

12 

17 

4 

6 

34 

9 

0 

*3 

*  \ 

J3 

1 

3 

26 

2 

6 

((3  x 4J 

291 

1 

3 

582 

2 

6 

iff  Produ&s. 

2d  Factors. 

2d  Products, 

Feet. 

In. 

P. 

Feet. 

In. 

p. 

4 

1 1 

0 

r~>\ 

H 

9 

0 

.  34 

3 

0 

1 

34 

3 

0 

75 

0 

0 

1 

37 

6 

0 

119 

0 

0 

1 

39 

8 

0 

165 

0 

0 

1 

41 

3 

0 

21 1 

5 

6 
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42 

3 

6 

258 

3 

0 

1 

43 

0 

6 

3°3 

0 

6 

1 

43 

3 

6 

346 

4 

0 

1 

43 

3 

6 

389 

3 

0 

1 

43 

3 

0 

426 

8 

0 

1 

42 

8 

0 

459 

3 

0 

1 

41 

9 

0 

474 

0 

0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

451 

9 

0 

1 

34 

9 

6 

179 

1 

1 

o4 

13 

1 

3 

3897 

3 

1 

554 

4 

0 

Now 


3897  3  1 


:  10 


3897  '  25 


X  10.03  =70 .5. 


Hence  the'dlftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  g  0  G  from  the  firft  ordinate, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft, 


Feet 

70.5 

13-5 


Diftance  of  the  centra  of  gravity  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  g  8  from  its  ordinate  AR, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  ftern-poft 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  G  0  y  y  from  its  ordinate  G  0, 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft-fide  of  the  poft, 


Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  tne  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feaion  of  the  ftern-poft  from  the  aft  part  of  the  poft, 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feaion  of  the  Hern  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft, 

P  p  2 


159.22 

O.29 

169.76 

The 


\Q 


300 
Centre  of 
Gravity. 


SHIPBUILDING. 

Ihe  areas  of  tliefe  feveral  planes,  calculated  by  the  common  method,  will  be  as  follow! 


5558'90  f°r  that  of  the  plane,  and  its  momentum  5558.9X  84  =r 

399-T3  ^*jr  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR.^8,  and  its  momentum  zr 

2I4 *59  that  of  double  the  trapezium  G  oyy,  and  its  momentum  214.  eg  x  1  eg. 22  zz 
°*77  3°r  that  of  the  fe<fhon  of  the  ftermpoit,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  zz 
°*77  for  that  of  the  fe£libn  of  the  ftem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  x  169.76  zz 

5974.16  Sum  - 


Centre  of 
Gravity. 

v  ■  «J 


466947.6000 

1792.1700 

34167.0236 

0.2222 

130.7152 

5°3°37-7321 


5050^7.7^21 

N°W  5974- 1 6  =  84'2’  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  Srav't7  the  whole  fedion  from  the  aft  fide  of 

the  ftem-poft, 

II.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  fecond  Horizontal  SeSlion. 

To  find  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8/«  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8/ 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

1.  Factors. 

1.  Produces. 

2.  Fa£L 

2.  Produ&s. 

Feet.  In. 

Pts. 

Feet  In. 

Pts. 

Feet 

In. 

Pt*. 

Feet  In. 

Pts. 

IX  2 

3 

22 

4 

6 

<=>i 

3 

8 

9 

II  2 

2 

JS  3 

0 

3° 

6 

0 

1 

3° 

6 

0 

1 

30  6 

%y 

0 

J7  5 

0 

34 

10 

0 

2 

69 

8 

0 

1 

34  10 

0 

18  10 

3 

37 

8 

6 

3 

JI3 

1 

6 

1 

37  8 

6 

19  10 

6 

39 

9 

0 

4 

*59 

0 

0 

1 

39  9 

0 

20  7 

0 

41 

2 

0 

5 

2  05 

10 

0 

1 

41  2 

0 

21  0 

3 

42 

0 

6 

6 

252 

3 

0 

1 

42  0 

6 

21  2 

0 

4? 

4 

0 

7 

296 

4 

0 

1 

42  4 

0 

21  0 

6 

42 

1 

0 

8 

336 

8 

0 

1 

42  1 

0 

20  IO 

9 

41 

9 

6 

9 

376 

1 

6 

1 

41  9 

6 

20  6 

6 

41 

1 

0 

10 

410 

10 

0 

1 

41  1 

0 

19  10 

_  n  /r 

0 

39 

8 

0 

11 

43  6 

4 

0 

1 

39  8 

0 

18  6 

0 

37 

0 

0 

12 

444 

0 

0 

1 

37  0 

0 

*5  9 

6 

31 

7 

0 

33 

% 

410 

7 

0 

1 

3i  7 

0 

11  2 

9 

22 

5 

6( 

(3x15)— 4] 

xj  153 

5 

6 

°i 

11  2 

9 

273  2 

3 

546 

4 

6 

3698 

5 

3 

523  11 

6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  fnG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8n  is 

^  9  5-|  X  10.0.4=  Sd3  x  I0  _ 

523  ”  6  *  523.95 x  03  “ 


Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftem-poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  above  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR / 8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  ftern-poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll  -  , 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  before  the  ordinate  Gn  from  that  ordinate 
Dntance  of  that  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre,  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem-poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
-Durance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fedion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  ftde  qf  the  poll 


70.79 

*3-5 


84.29 

8.38 

°-57 

8.95 

5-74 

253-78 

I59-52 

0.2  9 
169.76 

The 


Centre  cf 
Gravity. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 

i  The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow : 

5255.22  for  that  of  the  plane  8  f  nG,  and  its  momentum  5255.22X  84.29  = 

1 53.1 1  for  that  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  f  8,  and  its  momentum  1 53.11  X  8.95  = 
182.40  the  area  of  the  trapezium  before,  and  its  momentum  1 82.40  X  1 59*5 2  — 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  fternpoft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  zz 
0.77  the  area  of  the  fedlion  of  the  Rem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  zz 

5592.27  Sum  -  - 
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Centre  of 
Gravity. 


442962.4938 

337°*3345 

29O96.4480 

0.2222 

I3O.7152 

473560.2148 


Now  11?.  =  84.68,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fe£tion  from  the  aft-fide  of  the 

J9J2-27 

ftern-poft. 

III.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  third  Horizontal  Sc&ion* 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8fwG  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  e . 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord, 

1  ft  Faflors. 

1  ft  Produ£ls. 

2d  Fa<ft. 

2d  Produ&s. 

Feet. 

Ip. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts 

Feet< 

In. 

Pts. 

Feet. 

In. 

Pts. 
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13 
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6 

7 

6 

1 1 

7 

6 

*3 
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1 

23 
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0 

1 

23 

3 

0 

1S 

1 
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3^ 
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2 

60 

4 

0 
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3° 
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0 

17 

1 

3 

34 

2 

6 

3 
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7 

6 

1 

34 

2 

6 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

4 

146 

0 

0 

1 

36 

6 

0 

J9 

3 

0 

38 

6 

0 

5 

I92 
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0 

1 

38 

6 

0 

19 

9 

0 

39 

6 

0 

6 

237 
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0 

1 

39 

6 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

7 
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0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 
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0 

0 

1 

40 

0 

0 

J9 
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39 
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6 

9 
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6 

1 

39 

4 
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19 

1 

3 

38 

2 

6 

10 

382 
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0 

1 

38 

2 

6 

18 

1 

0 

2 

0 

11 
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10 

0 

1 

36 

r\ 

0 

16 

3 

9 

32 

7 

6 
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6 

0 

1 

32 

7 

6 

J3 

2 
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26 

4 

6 

342 

10 

6 

1 

26 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

16 

9 

0 

((3x15)— 4) 

1  *4 

5 

6 

Oi 

8 

4 

6 

242 

5 

3 

484 

10 

6 

3347 

0 

6 

469 

10 

6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  e  m  G  from  its  firft  ordinate 
3347  °  6 


X  10  o 


3347.0d 

4  =  X  iao3= 


469  10  6 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  e  8,  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  qrdinate  G  m 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the.  aft  fide:  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ]5oft  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
Diftance  of  the. centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 


8  e  is  zz 
7M4 
*3-5 
84*94 

8.03 

0.58 

8.61 


5*J9 

I53-78 

1 58.97 

0.29 

169.76 


The .  * 


SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  fellows  : 

4712.7961  for  that  of  double  the  plane  8  e  m  G,  and  its  momentum  4712.7961  X  84.94=: 
93.84  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  3  e  88,  and  its  momentum  93.84  X  8.61  =z 
13 1. 1  for  the  area  offoremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  131.1  x  1 58.97  = 

0.77  the  area  of  the  fe£Hon  of  the  poll:,  and  its  momentum  0.77  xo.29rr  '  + 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feclion  of  the  Item,  and  its  momentum  0.77  x  169.7611: 

4939.2761  Sum  ^ 


Centre  ef 
Gravity 


400304.9007 
807.9624 
20840.967 
0.2233 
130. 7^2 

422084.7706 


Now  42.2.°^4  2221  —  8  c.4  c,  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  fe&ion  from  the  aft  fide  of 
4939.2761  J  ™  6  7 

the  poll. 


IV.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  Fourth  Horizontal  Seciion, 
Didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  SdlG  from  its  firft  ordinate  Sd, 


Ordinates. 

Double  Ord. 

1.  Faftors. 

Produ£ts. 

2. 

2.  Produ&s. 

Feet.  In. 

Pt«. 

Feet. 
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11 
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23 

10 
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2 
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0 

1 

23 

10 

0 

M 

8 

9 

29 

5 

6 

3 

88  4 

6 

1 
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5 

6 

16 

3 

0 

32 
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0 

4 

130  0 

0 

1 

32 

6 . 

0 

17 

4 

9 

34 

9 

6 

5 

173  11 

5 
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34 

9 

6 

18 

1 

9 

36 

3 

6 

6 

217  9 

0 

1 

36 

3 

6 

18 

5 

0 

36 

10 

0 

7 
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1 

36 

10 

0 

18 

3 

0 

36 

6 

0 

8 

292  O 

0 

1 

36 

6 

0 

*7 

10 

9 

35 

9 

6 

9 

322  I 

6 

1 

35 

9 

6 

1.7 

2 

6 

34 

5 

0 

10 

340  10 

0 

1 

34 

5 

0 

1S 

10 

3 

31 

8 

6 

1 1 

348  9 

6 

1 

31 

8 

6 

J3 

6 

0 

27 
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0 

12 

324  0 

0 

1 

27 

0 

0 

9 

7 

6 

*9 

3 

0 

13 

s  \ 

250  3 

0 

1 

19 

3 

0 

5 

4 

9 

10 

9 

6  < 

J3X15)— 4)  X  * 

00 

11 

Oi 

5 

4 

9 

205 

7 

6 

411 

3 

0 

2883  II 

0 

402 

6 

9 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  Sill  G  from  its  ftrft  ordinate 


2883  11  o 


X  10  o  4 


2883.916 


X  10.03  = 


402  69  ^  402.56 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  from  tjbe  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  AR//8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  ftde  of  the  poft  *  ■ 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  / 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  ftde 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feflion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  ftde  of  the  poft 


8  is 

7J-8J 

13-5 

85*35 

7.89 

0.58 

8.47 

4.83 

J53-78 

J  ^8.6l 


0.2  9 
T  69.76 

The 
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Centre  of 
Gravity. 


S  H  I  P-B  UILDING, 

The  areas  of  thefe  feveral  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow  : 

.0„  6768  for  that  of  double  the  plane  8  dl  G,  and  its  momentum  4037.6768X  85.3  J  = 

ci’12  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AIW8,  and  its  momentum  51. 12x8.47  _ 

7016  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  79.16X  158-61  = 

0  77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  port,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X 0-29  == 

077  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  flem,  and  its  momentum  0.77x169.76  = 


303- 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 


4169.4968  Sum 


344615.7149 

432.9804 

12555-5676 

0.2233 

130.7152 

557735-2074 


Then 


"357735-2074  g  g0  the  d;ftance  of  the  fourth  horizontal  feftion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  ftern-polt. 
4169.4968 


Diflance 

Ordinates, 


V.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  thefftli  Horizontal  Sett  ion. 

of  the  centre  of  gravity  ef  double  the  plane  8  c  h  G  from  its  firll  ordinate  8  c. 
Double  Ord.  1.  Faftors.  1.  Produfts.  2.  Faft.  2.  Produds. 
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0 
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0 

1 
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0 
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0 

10 
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0 

1 

10 

3 

25 

8 

6 
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6 

1 

9 

8 

9 

l9 

5 

6 

12 
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0 

1 

6 

1 

6 

12 

3 

0 

13  > 

'  159  3 

0 

1 

3 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

((3X15)— 4 ; 

\xi  44  5 

0 

°T 
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6 

3 

333 

0 

7 

2358  3 

0 

Feet.  In.  L. 

19O 

90C 
16  6 
23  4 

27  8 

70  6 

32  o 
32  10 
32  6 


31  6 
29  8 
25  8 
5 

12  3 


3  3 


328  o  6 


X 10  o  4 


2358-25 

328.04 


X  10.03= 


Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poll 

Diftance  of  the  centre- of  gravity  of  the  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft| 

Diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  trapezium  ARc  8  from  its  oroinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  centre  of  gravity  of  trapezium  from  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diflance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  its  ordinate  G  k 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 
Dlilance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fe&ion  of  the  flem  from  the  aft  iide  o.  port 


2358 

3  e 

328 

0  6 

72.10 

13.50  * 

85.60 

- 

7.42 

0.58 

8.00 

m  00 
w  17- 
4-  co 
lo 

I58.OO 

- 

0.29 

169.76 

The 

3°’4 

Centre  of 
Gravity. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 

,  *^e  areas  of  thefe  Several  planes  being  calculated,  will  be  as  follow. 

3290.2412  for  the  area  of  double  the  plane  8c£G,  and  its  momentum  3290.241  zx  8;.  6— 
31.21  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  ARc8,  and  its  momentum  31.21  x  8= 

42.43  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  42.43  X  1  cS= 

0.77  tne  area  of  the  fetfion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.20= 

°*77  * le  area  of  the  fedlion  of  the  Item,  and  its  momentum  0.77  x  169.76=: 


28x644.6467 

249.68 

6703.94 

0.2233 

130.7152 


Centre  of 
Gravity, 


3365.4212  Sum 

Now  .288729-*>52_ 
3365.421  2" 

item. 

VI. 
Diltance  ( 
Ordinates. 


288729.2052 

85.79,  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  feaion  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the fixth  Horizontal  SeBion. 
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the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  b  i 

G  from  its  full  ordinate  8  L 

Double  Ord. 

1.  Factors. 

1.  Produ61s. 

2,  Fa£L 

2.  Products. 
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74  9 

0 
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(3X  rj)— 4)x| 

21  4 

3 
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1 
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"7  4  3  234  8  6 


i639  9  3 


23 


Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  b  v  G  from  its 
1639  9  3  - 


X 10  o 


1629.77 

4  =  ~~rv:  *  I0,03  = 


.  232  1  3  "  '  ~r  232.14 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of  poll  ... 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  AR  b  8  from  its  ordinate  AR 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  .  . 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  foremoft  trapezium  from  the  ordinate  G  i 
Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  trapezium  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 
Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  feftion  of  the  Item  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 

•The  areas  of  thele  planes  will  be  found  to  be  as  fellow 

2328.3642  for  that  of  double  the  plane  8  b  i  G,  and  its  momentum  2328  3642  4-  84.34  “ 
21.52  for  the  area  of  double  the  trapezium  AR  b  8,  and  its  momentum  21.52  x  7.46  : 
15.04  the  area  of  the  foremoft  trapezium,  and  its  momentum  15.04  X  156  7  = 

0.77  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  poft,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  0.29  — 

0.77  the  area  of  the  feftion  of  the  flem,  and  its  momentum  0.77  X  169.76  — 

2366.4642  Sum  ...  ^ 


219 

firft  ordinate  8  b  is 
70.84 
J3-50 


**4-34 

6.88 

0.58 

7.46 

2.92 
1 53-78 

156.70 

0.29 

I69.76 


J9^374-23^ 
160.5392 
2356.7680 
0.2233 
130  7I52 

19902 2.4323 

Not? 


SHIP-BUILDING.  3°5 

Centre  of 

How  *99^ 2 *4 8 23  _  g  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft.  .,Gravlty** 

2366.4642 

VII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the  feventh  Horizontal  Se&ion. 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the  plane  8  a  h  G  from  its  firft  ordinate  8  a. 
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4 

6 

35 

1  6 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double 

205  4  6 

this  plane  from  its  firft  ordinate  is  \  6XI°  0  4 

=3MZXK,8  =  .  .  .  j8.65 

33.12^  6 

The  diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  aft  fide  of 

poft  =  -  '  '  *  J*'5° 

Hence  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 

this  plane  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  is  7 2. 1 5 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  double  the 

rectangle  AR  a  8  from  its  ordinate  AR  0.45 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft  - 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  re£- 

angle  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft  7*°3 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fore- 

moft  rectangle  from  its  ordinate  7'  7  e  f  I*2 5 

Diftance  of  this  ordinate  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poft  -  I53*7 


352.2536,  the  area  of  double  the  plan 
8 ahG,  and  its  momentum 
352.2536x72.15=  25415 

17.1570,  the  area  of  double  the  reCtan- 
gle  AR  a  8,  and  its  mo¬ 
mentum  1 7.1 570x7*03= 
3.3250,  the  area  of  the  foremoft  rect¬ 
angle,  and  its  momentum 

3.3250  X  1 55;03.=  r  , 

the  area  of  the  feCtion  of  the 
poft,  and  its  momentum 
0.77X0.29= 

the  area  of  the  feCtion  of  the 
item  and  its  momentum 
0.77X^66.76= 


o-77> 


°77, 


9  2 


120.6137 


5I5*4747 


0.2233 


374.2756 


I3°*7I52 
Sum  26182.1242 


iftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  reCt- 
angle  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  poft 
iftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  poft  from  its  aft  fide 
iftance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  ftem  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
poft  - 


I55*°3 

0.29 

169.76 


Now,  the  areas  of  thefe  feveral  plans  being  calculated 
will  be  as  follows. 

Vol.  XIX.  Part  L 


Then  2^!82,124^—  69,95,  the  diftance  of  the 

374.2756 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  leclion  from  the  aft  fide 
of  the  poft. 

VIII.  Determination  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  of  the 
eighth  Plane . 

This  plane  is  equal  in  length  to  the  feventh  horizon¬ 
tal  plane,  and  its  breadth  is  equal  to  that  of  the  keel. 
The  diftance  between  the  feventh  and  eighth  planes  is 
three  feet,  but  which  is  here  taken  equal  to  2  feet  I  if 
inches. 


Diftance 


3°  6 


GrHviL°f  DIftance  between  the  aft  Gde  of  the  poft  and 

> - v—  the  firft  ordinate  - 

Fourteen  intervals  between  the  fifteen  ordi¬ 
nates,  each  interval  being  10.03  feet 
Bidance  cf  the  lad  ordinate  frcm  the  fore  foot 


SHIP-BUILDING. 


Hence  the  length  of  the  eighth  plane  is 
Which  multiplied  by  the  breadth 

I  he  product  is  the  area  of  this  plane 
i  he  diftance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
aft  fide  of  the  pod,  being  equal  to  half  its 
length,  is 
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I  ft  Products.  ; 
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A  Fad. 

ci 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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id  Produd.s. 
IO4.CO  1 
374-27 
2366.46 

3365-42 

4169.50 

4939-27 

5592.27 

2987  08 
23898.27 


Centre  of 
Gravity. 


The  centres  cf  gravity  of  thefe  eight  planes  being 
found,  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the  pod,  and  alfo 
its  altitude,  may  from  thence  be  cafdy  determined. 

From  the  principles  already  explained,  the  difiance  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  poll,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of  an 
infinite  number  of  horizontal  planes,  divided  by  the  fum 
of  thefe  planes,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  by  the  folidity 
of  the  bottom.  As,  however,  we  have  no  more  than 
eight  planes,  we  muft  therefore  conceive  their  momen¬ 
tums  as  the  ordinates  of  a  curve,  whofe  ai fiances  may 
be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  horizontal  planes.  Now  the 
fum  of  thefe  ordinates  minus  half  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
ordinates  being  multiplied  by  their  didance,  gives  the 
furface  of  the  curve  *,  of  which  any  ordinate  whatever  re- 
prefents  the  momentum  of  the  horizontal  plane  at  the 
fame  altitude  as  thefe  ordinates  ;  and  the  whole  furface 
will  reprefent  the  fum  of  the  momentums  of  all  the  hori¬ 
zontal  planes. 


Hor.  Planes. 

Facd.  Producd?. 

[Momentums. 

F«ud. 

Prodwds. 

5974.16 

o4 

2987.08j503037.73 
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21682. 1 2 
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21  682.1  2 

208.00 

o4 

IO4.OO 

16236.48 

o4 

8l  18.24 

23898.27 

2022451.09 

Now  — — 5— - - 1=84. 63,  th^  diftance  of  the  centre 

23898.27  ° 

of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  fhip  from  the  aft  fide  of 
the  pod. 

The  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom 
above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  may  be  determined  by 
the  fame  principles.  Thus, 

To  one-fixth  of  the  lowermod  horizontal  fe£Uon  add 
the  product  of  one-fixth  of  the  uppermod  fe&ion  by 
three  times  the  number  of  fe&ions  minus  four  the  fe- 
cond  fe&ion  in  afeending,  twice  the  third,  three  times 
the  fourth,  &c.  5  and  to  half  the  fum  of  the  extreme 
planes  add  all  the  intermediate  ones.  Now  the  fird  of 
thefe  fums,  multiplied  by  the  didance  between  the  planes 
or  fe&ions,  and  divided  by  the  fecond  fum,  gives  the 
altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fhip  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel  as  required. 


XT  110079,96  , 

Now  X  2'95— 13-588.  the  height  of  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  of  the  flfip  above  the 
lower  edge  of  the  keel. 

.  We  have  now-  found  the  didance  of  the  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  bottom  of  the  flfip  from  the  aft  fide  of  the 
pod,  and  its  altitude  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  keel. 

Hence  the  flfip  being  fiippofed  in  -an  upright  pofition, 
this  centre  of  gravity  will  neceffarily  be  in  the  vertical 
longitudinal  fettion  which  divides  the  fhip  into  two  equal 
and  fimilar  parts  j  the  pofition  of  this  centre  is  therefore 
determined. 

It  now  remains  to  find  the  height  of  the  metacenter  Gctermina- 
above  the  centre  of  gravity  the  ex  predion  for  this  alti- tlon  ot  the 

2  /V  x  height  of 

tude,  as  found  in  Chap.  III.  is  .  which  we  fliall the  mtta* 

v  center 

now  apply  to  determine  the  metacenter  of  the  fhip  of abuve  tbe 
74  guns,  whofe  centre  of  gravity  we  have  already  found. 
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I0289.I09 

21 

7 

6 

21.7 

IO289.3C9 

21 

4 

0 

21.3 

9663-597 

20 

10 

6 

20.9 

91 29  329 

*9 

9 

0 

39.7 

7703-734 

*7 

4 

6 

*74 

5268.024 

13 

1 

3 

*3*1 

2248.O9I 

291 

1 

3 

291. 1 

115719.442 

Ordinate  at  JO. 03  feet  abaft  the  ordi¬ 
nate  8^,-4,  of  which  the  cube  is 

64,  and  64x4  -  -  32. 

Ordinate  at  10.03- feet  afore  the  ordi¬ 
nate  Gor:6,  cube  of  which  is  216 
and  216  X  4  -  -  108. 


Sum  -  115859.442 

Bifiance  between  the  ordinates  -  10.03 


1162070.20326 

Pxodudl 


Product 
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CrnMe  of 
Gravity. 


Product: 

Half  the  cube  of  the  after- 
mo  ft  ordinate 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  ftem 


0.14 


1162070.20326 


Sum  -  -  32.14 

Diltance  between  the  ordinates  3.0 

Produft  -  -  -  96.42 

Half  the  cube  of  the  fore- 
rnoft  ordinate  -  108. 

Half  the  cube  of  the  thick- 

nefs  of  the  ftem  -  .14 


Sum  -  -  108.14 

Diftance  between  the  ordinates  5.5 


Product 

- 

- 

594-77 

/y  * 

- 

- 

I  162761.39326 

if  If  X 

- 

- 

2325522-78652 

f/y  * 

- 

•• 

773174.26217 

The  foiidily  of  the  bottom  is  2527-J-  tons  ^70018.67 

cubic  feet :  hence  7?5f.7:.^=I  1>0y  feet,  the 

V  70018.67  '  9 

altitude  of  the  metacenter  above  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  bottom  of  the  Ihip. 


APPENDIX. 

When  a  fnip  is  built,  ftie  muft  be  fitted  with  mails, 
yards,  fails,  ropes,  and  blocks,  or,  in  other  words,  Ihe 
muft  be  rigged  before  Ihe  can  go  to  fea.  To  complete 
this  article,  it  may  therefore  be  thought  neceffary  to 
treat  of  the  art  of  rigging  veffels ;  but  we  have  elfe- 
where  (fee  MAST-Rigging,  Rope-Making,  >md  Sail) 
Ihown  how  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fhip’s  rigging  are 
made  *,  and  the  art  of  putting  them  properly  together, 
fo  as  to  make  the  ftiip  belt  anfvver  thepurpofe  for  which 
Ihe  is  intended,  depends  upon  a  juft  knowledge  of  the 
impulfe  and  reliftance  of  fluids,  and  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  feamanftup.  (See  RESISTANCE  of  F/uids 
and  Seamanship).  Nothing,  therefore,  of  the  fubject 
is  left  to  us  here,  except  we  were  to  ftate  in  few  words 
the  progreflive  method  of  tigging  (hips ;  but  there  is  no 
one  undeviating  mode  which  is  purfued,  as  the  nature  of 
the  operation  is  fuel)  that  all  the  parts  of  it  may  be  ad¬ 
vancing  at  the  fame  time.  We  fhall  therefore  take  our 
leave  of  Jhips  and  [hip-building  with  a  few- general  ob- 
fervations  on  fail-makings  and  refer  our  readers  for  far¬ 
ther  information  to  the  very  elegant  work  on  the  E/e~ 
merits  and  PraBice  of  Rigging  and  Sea?nanJ}jip  in  two 
volumes  quarto. 

Sails  are  made  of  canvas,  of  different  textures,  and  are 
extended  on  or  between  the  malls,  to  receive  the  wind 
that  forces  the  veffel  through  the  water.  They  are 
quadrilateral  or  triangular,  as  has  been  elfewhere  de- 
feribed,  and  are  cut  out  of  the  canvas  cloth  by  cloth. 
The  width  is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  yard,  gaff, 
boom,  or  flay ;  the  depth  by  the  height  of  the  mail. 


I  L  D  I  N  G, 

In  the  valuable  work  to  which  we  have  juft  referred, 
the^  following  directions  are  given  for  cutting  fails. 
“  The  width  and  depth  being  given,  find  the  number 
of  cloths  the  width  requires,  allowing  for  feams,  tabling 
on  the  leeches,  and  flack  cloth  ;  and,  in  the  depth,  al¬ 
low  for  tabling  on  the  head  and  foot.  For  fails  cut 
Iquare  on  the  head  and  foot,  with  gores  only  on  the 
leeches,  as  fome  topfails,  &c.  the  cloths  on  the  head, 
between  the  leeches,  are  cut  fquare  to  the  depth  ;  and 
the  gores  on  the  leeches  are  found  by  dividing  the  depth 
of  the  fail  by  the  number  of  cloths  gored,  which  gives 
the  length  of  each  gore.  The  gore  is  fet  down  from  a 
fquare  with  the  oppolite  felvage  ;  and  the  canvas  being 
cut  diagonally,  the  longeft:  gored  fide  of  one  cloth 
makes  the  Ihorteft  fide  of  the  next ;  confequently,  the 
flrft  gore  being  known,  the  reft  are  cut  by  it.  In  the 
leeches  of  topfails  cut  hollow,  the  upper  gores  are  long¬ 
er  than  the  lower  ones  j  and  in  fails  cut  with  a  roach 
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leech,  the  lower  gores  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones. 

This  muft  be  regulated  by  judgment,  and  care  taken 
that  the  whole  of  the  gores  do  not  exceed  the  depth  of 
the  leech.  Or,  by  drawing  on  paper  the  gored  fide  of 
the  fail,  and  delineating  the  breadth  of  every  cloth  by 
a  convenient  fcale  of  equal  parts  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
the  length  of  every  gore  may  be  found  with  precifion. 

Sails,  gored  with  a  fweep  on  the  head  or  the  foot,  or 
on  both,  have  the  depth  of  their  gores  marked  on  the 
felvage,  from  the  fquare  of  the  given  depth  on  each 
cloth,  and  are  cut  as  above  5  the  longeft  felvage  of  one 
ferving  to  meafure  the  Ihorteft  felvage  of  the  next,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  firft  gored  cloth  next  the  middle  in 
fome  fails,  and  the  firft  cloth  next  to  the  mail  leech  in 
others.  For  thofe  gores  that  are  irregular  no  ftri£t  rule 
can  be  given  ;  they  can  only  be  determined  by  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  fail- maker,  or  by  a  drawing. 

“  In  the  royal  navy,  mizen  topfails  are  cut  with  Elemcnts 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  hollow  in  the  foot  ;  but,  in  thca//f  Pfc~ 
merchant  fervice,  top  and  topgallant  fails  are  cut  with 
more  or  lefs  hollow  in  the  foot.  Flying  jibs  are  cut a?idSea- 
witli  a  roach  curve  on  the  flay,  and  a  three -inch  cr0r Qfnanjhipt 
in  each  cloth,  fhortening  from  the  tack  to  the  due. voJ* u  p*  9r* 
Lower  fludding-Iails  are  cut  with  fquare  leeches,  and  ' 
topmaft  and  topgallant- mail  ftudding  fails  with  goring 
leeches. 

“  The  length  of  reef  and  middle  bands  is  governed  by 
the  width  of  the  fail  at  their  refpeSive  places  j  the  leech- 
linings,  bun  time-cloths,  top  linings,  maft-cloths,  and  cor¬ 
ner-pieces,  are  cut  agreeably  to  the  depth  of  the  fail  ; 
each  cloth  and  every  article  Ihould  be  properly  marked 
with  charcoal,  to  prevent  confufiOn  or  miftake.  Sails 
that  have  bonnets  are  cut  out  the  whole  depth  of  the 
fail  and  bonnet  included,  allowing  enough  for  the  ta- 
blings  on  the  foot  of  the  fail  and  head  and  foot  of  the 
bonnet.  The  bonnet  is  cut  off  after  the  fail  isfewed  to¬ 
gether.  If  a  drabler  is  required,  it  is  allowed  for  in  the 
cutting  out  the  fame  as  the  bonnet. 

_  When  the  cloth  is  thus  properly  cut,  the  different 
pieces  are  to  be  joined  together  in  the  form  of  a  fail  5 
and  for  doing  this  properly  we  have  the  following  di¬ 
rections  in  the  work  already  quoted.  u  Sails  have  a 
double  flat  Team,  and  fhould  be  fewed  with  the  beft 
Englifti  made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  360  fathoms 
to  the  pound,  and  have  from  one  hundred  and  eight  to 
one  hundred  and  fixteen  flitches  in  every  yard  in  length. 

1  he  twine  for  large  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  is  waxed 
Q.  ft  2  by 
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Appendix.^  by  hand,  with  genuine  bees  wax,  mixed  with  one  fixth 
part  of  clear  turpentine  ;  and,  for  fmall  fails,  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  made  with  bees  wax,  4  lb.  hogs  lard  5  lb.  and 
clear  turpentine  1  lb.  In  the  merchant  fervice,  the  twine 
is  dipped  in  tar  (l),  foftened  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  oil. 

“  It  is  the  erroneous  pradtice  of  fome  failmakers 
not  to  fewT  the  feams  any  farther  than  where  the  edge 
is  creafed  down  for  the  tabling  *,  but  all  fails  fhould 
be  fewed  quite  home  to  the  end,  and,  when  finilhed, 
fhould  be  wrell  rubbed  down  with  a  rubber.  In  the 
merchant  fervice  feams  are  fometimes  made  broader  at 
the  foot  than  at  the  head,  being  fironger.  Broad 
feams  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  on  courfes,  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  goring  leeches  are  adopted  in  lieu  of 
them.  Boom  mainfails  and  the  fails  of  Hoops  generally 
have  the  feams  broader  at  the  foot  than  at  the  head. 
The  feams  of  courfes  and  topfails  are  Huck  or  Hitched 
up,  in  the  middle  of  the  feams,  along  the  whole  length, 
with  double  feaming  twine)  and  have  from  68  to  72 
Hitches  in  a  yard.  In  the  merchant  fervice  it  is  common 
to  Hick  the  feams  with  two  rows  of  Hitches,  when  the 
fail  is  half  worn,  as  they  will  then  lafl  till  the  fail  is 
worn  out. 

u  The  breadth  of  the  feams  of  courfes,  topfails,  and 
other  fails,  in  the  royal  navy,  to  be  as  follow,  viz.  cour¬ 
fes  and  topfails,  for  50  gun  (hips  and  upwards,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  and  for  44  gun  (hips  and  under,  one  inch 
and  a  quarter,  at  head  and  foot >  all  other  fails,  one  inch 
at  head  and  foot. 

“  The  tablings  of  all  fails  are  to  be  of  a  proportion- 
able  breadth  to  the  fize  of  the  fail,  and  fewed  at  the 
edge,  with  68  to  72  Hitches  in  a  yard.  Thofe  for  the 
heads  of  main  and  fore  courfes  to  be  four  to  fix  inches 
wide  ;  for  fprit  courfes  and  mizens,  drivers,  and  other 
boom  fails,  3  to  4  inches  wide ;  for  topfails,  3  inches  to 
4  inches  and  a  half;  topgallant  and  fprit  topfails,  3 
inches  ;  royal  fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  jib  and  other 
ilayfails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  and  a  half,  on  the  Hay  or 
hoifi ;  and  for  Hudding  fails,  3  inches  to  4  inches  on  the 
head.  Tablings  on  the  foot  and  leeches  of  main  and 
•fore  courfes  to  be  3  inches  to  5  inches  broad ;  fprit 
courfe  and  topfails,  3  inches  ;  topgallant  and  fprit  top- 
fails,  2  inches  and  a  half ;  royals,  2  inches  ;  fore  leeches 
of  mizen,  driver*  and  other  boomfails,  3  inches  and  a  half 
io  4  inches  ;  after  leech,  3  inches  ;  and  on  the  foot  2  or 
3  inches.  Tablings  on  the  after  leech  of  jibs  and  other 
ilayfails  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  broad  ;  and,  on  the 
foot,  2  to  2  inches  and  a  half :  on  Hudding  fail  leeches 
one  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  and  a  half ;  and  on  the 
foot,  from  one  to  two  inches. 

44  Main  and  fore  courfes  are  lined  on  the  leeches, 
from  clue  to  earing,  with  one  cloth  feamed  on  and  Huck 
or  Hitched  in  the  middle,  and  have  a  middle  band  half 
way  between  the  lower  reef  band  and  the  foot,  alfo  four 
buntline  cloths,  at  equal  diHances  between  the  leeches, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  carried  under  the  middle 
band,  that  the  lower  fide  of  the  band  may  be  tabled  up¬ 
on  or  fewed  over  the  end  of  the  buntline  pieces.  They 
have  likewife  two  reef  bands  5  each  in  breadth  one  third 


of  the  breadth  of  the  canvas ;  the  upper  one  is  one  fixth  Appendix, 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  lower 
band  is  at  the  fame  difiance  from  the  upper  one  ;  the 
ends  go  four  inches  under  the  leech  linings,  which  are 
feamed  over  the  reef  bands.  All  linings  are  feamed  on*  * 
and  are  Huck  with  68  to  72  Hitches  in  a  yard. 

44  Main,  fore,  and  mizen,  topfails  have  leech  linings, 
mafi  and  top  linings,  buntline  cloths,  middle  bands  and 
reef  bands.  The  leech  linings  are  made  of  one  breadth 
of  cloth,  fo  cut  and  fewed  as  to  be  half  a  cloth  broad 
at  the  head,  and  a  cloth  and  a  half  broad  at  the  foot ; 
the  piece  cut  out  being  half  the  breadth  of  the  cloth  at 
one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  other.  The 
middle  bands  are  put  on  half  w?ay  between  the  lower 
reef  and  foot,  the  buntline  cloths  join  the  top-linings, 
and  the  buntline  cloths  and  top-linings  are  carried  up  to 
the  lower  fide  of  the  middle  band,  wThich  is  tabled  011 
them.  The  mafi  lining  is  of  two  cloths,  and  extends 
from  the  foot  of  the  fail  to  the  lower  reef,  to  receive  the 
beat  or  chafe  of  the  mafi.  The  middle  band  is  made  of 
one  breadth  of  canvas,  of  the  fame  number  as  the  top 
lining.  It  is  firfi  folded  and  rubbed  down,  to  make  a 
creafe  at  one  third  of  the  breadth  ;  then  tabled  on  the 
felvage,  and  Huck  along  the  creafe  ;  then  turned  down, 
and  tabled  and  Huck  through  both  the  double  and  fingle 
parts,  with  68  to  72  Hitches  in  a  yard.  It  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many,  that  middle  bands  fhould  not  be  put  on 
until  the  fail  is  half  w^orn. 

44  Main  and  fore  topfails  have  three  and  fometimes 
four  reef  bands  from  leech  to  leech,  over  the  leech  li¬ 
nings  *  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of  the 
fail  from  the  head,  and  they  are  the  fame  difiance  afun- 
der  in  the  royal  navy,  but  more  in  the  merchant  fervice. 

The  reef  bands  are  each  of  half  a  breadth  of  canvas  put 
on  double  ;  the  firfi  fide  is  Huck  twfice,  and  the  lafi  turn¬ 
ed  over,  fo  that  the  reef  holes  may  be  w  orked  upon  the 
double  part  of  the  band,  which  is  alfo  Huck  with  68  to 
72  Hitches  in  a  yard. 

44  The  top  lining  of  topfails  is  of  canvas,  N°  6  or  7, 

The  other  linings  of  this,  and  all  the  linings  of  other 
fails,  Hiould  be  of  the  fame  quality  as  the  fails  to  which 
they  belong. 

44  Top-linings  and  m£fi  cloths  are  put  on  the  aft  fide, 
and  all  other  linings  on  the  fore  fide,  of  fails.  Mizens 
are  lined  w’ith  one  breadth  of  cloth  from  the  clue  five 
yards  up  the  leech,  and  have  a  reef  band  fewed  on,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  other  fails,  at  one  fifth  the  depth 
of  the  fail  from  the  foot  ;  they  have  alfo  a  nock-piece 
and  a  peek-piece,  one  cut  out  of  the  other,  fo  that  each 
contains  one  yard.  Mizen  topfails  of  50  gun  fiiips  and 
upwards  have  three  reefs,  the  upper  one  is  one  eighth 
pf  the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head,  and  the  reefs  are 
at  the  fame  difiance  afunder.  Mizen  topfails  of  fiiips 
of  44  guns  and  under  have  two  reefs  one  feventh  part 
of  the  depth  of  the  fail  afunder,  the  upper  one  being  at 
the  fame  difiance  from  the  head.  Main  and  main  top 
Hudding  fails  have  each  one  reef,  at  one  eighth  of 
the  depth  of  the  fail  from  the  head.  Reef  bands 
fhould  not  be  put  on  until  the  fail  is  fewed  up,  a 
contrary  pra&ice  being  very  erroneous.  Low’er  fiay- 


(L)  The  dipping  of  the  twine  in  tar,  we  are  perfuaded,  is  a  very  bad  pra&ice,  for  the  reafon  afiigned  in  Rqpe- 
$Ia:£I$g,  See  that  article,  32, 
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Appendix,  fails,  fore  top  and  main  top  ftayfails,  and  flying  jibs, 

» - v - >  have  clue-pieces  two  yards  long.  Square  tack  ftayfails, 

have  half  a  breadth  of  cloth  at  the  fore  part,  with  a 
clue-piece  containing  two  yards,  and  a  peek-piece,  con¬ 
taining  one  yard. 

“  Sails  have  two  holes  in  each  cloth,  at  the  heads 
and  reefs  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  other  fquare  fails  5 
one  hole  in  every  yard  in  the  flay  of  flying  jibs,  and 
one  in  every  three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  the  flays  of 
fquare  tack  and  other  ftayfails.  Thefe  are  made  by  an 
inflrument  called  a  pegging  awl,  or  a  flabber,  and  are 
fenced  round  by  Hitching  the  edge  to  a  fmall  grommet, 
made  with  log  or  other  line  ;  when  finifhed,  they 
fhould  be  well  flretched  or  rounded  up  by  a  pricker  or 
a  marline  fpike.  Reef  and  head  holes  of  large  fails  have 
grommets  of  twelve-thread  line,  worked  round  with.  18 
to  21  flitches;  fm alter  fails  have  grommets  of  nine- 
thread  line,  with  16  to  18  flitches,  or  as  many  as  (hall 
cover  the  line,  and  fmaller  holes  in  proportion.  dhe 
holes  for  marling  the  clues  of  fails  and  the  top  brims  of 
topfails  have  grommets  of  log-line,  and  fhould  have 
from  9  to  it  flitches;  twelve  holes  are  worked  in  each 
cloth.  Main  courfes  have  marling  holes  from  the  clue 
to  the  lower  bow  line  cringle  up  the  leech,  and  from 
the  clue  to  the  firft  buntline  cringle  on  the  foot.  Fore 
courfes  have  marling  holes  one  eighth  of  the  depth  of 
the  fail  up  the  leech,  and  from  the  clue  to  the  fir  ft 
buntline  cringle  at  the]  foot.  Main  and  fore  topfails 
have  marling  holes  three  feet  each  way  from  the  clue 
and  at  the  top-brims.  Spritfails,  mizen  topfails,  lower 
ftayfails,  main  and  fore  top  ftayfails,  and  jibs,  have 
marling  holes  two  feet  each  way  from  the  clues.  All 
other  fails  are  fewed  home  to  the  clues.  Marling  holes 
of  courfes  are  at  three  fourths  of  the  depth  of  the  tab- 
lings  at  the  clues  from  the  rope,  and  thofe  of  top&ils 
are  at  half  the  depth  of  the  tablings  at  the  clues  and  top 
brim  from  the  rope.” 

The  rope,  which  is  fewed  on  the  edges  of  fails  to 
prevent  their  rending,  and  which  is  called  bolt-rope , 
fhould  be  well  made  of  fine  yarn,  fpun  from  . the  beft 
Riga  rhine  hemp  well  topt,  and  fewed  on  with  good 
Englifh  made  twine  of  three  threads,  fpun  200  fathom 
to  the  pound  ;  the  twine  in  the  royal  navy  is  dipped  in 
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a  corapofition  made  with  beef-wax,  4'lbs.  hogs  lard  Appends. 
3  lbs.  and  clear  turpentine  one  pound  ;  and  in  the  mer-  — 
chant  fervice,  in  tar  foftened  with  oil.  They  fhould  be 
ftoved  in  a  flove  by  the  heat  of  a  Hue,  and  not  in  a  ba¬ 
ker’s  oven  or  a  ftove  tub  ;  and  tarred  in  the  beft  Stock¬ 
holm  tar.  The  flexibility  of  them  fhould  be  always  con- 
fidered,  in  taking  in  the  Hack,  which  muft  reft  on  the 
judgment  of  the  failmaker. 

“  Bolt  ropes  of  courfes,  topfails,  and  all  other  fails, 
fhould  be  neatly  fewed  on  through  every  buntime  of  the 
rope ;  and,  to  avoid  {Retching,  the  rope  muft  be  kept 
tightly  twilled  while  fewing  on,  and  care  taken  that 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  flack  is  taken  in;  they 
are  to  be  crofs  ftitched  at  the  leeches  every  twelve  inches 
in  length  ;  at  every  feam,  and  in  the  middle  of  every 
cloth  at  the  foot,  with  three  crofs-ftitches :  four  crofs- 
ftitches  Hiould  be  taken  at  all  beginnings  and  faftenings 
oft ;  the  firft  flitch  given  twice,  and  the  laft  three  times. 

Small  fails  have  two  crofs  flitches  at  every  feam,  and  three 


at  every  faftening  off.  # 

“  On  main  and  fore  courfes  two  inches  flack  cloth 
fhould  be  allowed  in  the  head  and  foot,  and  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  the  leeches,  in  every  yard  in  length.  Topfails 
are  allowed  3  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot, 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  every  yard  m  the  leech,  and  two 
inches  in  every  cloth  left  open  in  the  top  brim..  Mi¬ 
zen  courfes  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the 
foremoft  leech,  but  none  in  the  after  leech  or  foot. 
Spritfail  courfes  have  no  flack  cloth.  Jibs  have  four 
inches  flack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in  every 
cloth  in  the  foot,  and  none  in  the  leech.  Stay  fails  have 
three  inches  Hack  in  every  yard  in  the  flay,  one  inch  in 
every  cloth  in  the  foot,  but  none  in  the  leech.  Topgallant 
fails  have  two  inches  flack  in  every  cloth  in  the  foot, 
and  one  inch  in  every  yard  in  the  leech.  Studding  fails 
have  an  inch  and  a  half  flack  in  every  yard  in  goring 
leeches,  but  no  flack  in  fquare  leeches,  and  one  inch  in 
every  cloth  in  the  head  and  foot.” 

Thefe  diredions  for  failmaking,  we  truft  may  be  ufe- 
ful.  They  are  indeed  very  general,  but  the  failmaker 
will  find  every  inftru&ion  that,  he  can  want  in  the  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Rigging  and  Seamanjhip ,  a  wo*k  which  we  there*- 
fore  recommend  to  his  attention. 
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Snip's  Form  Gauge ,  an  inflrument  recommended  by 
Mr  Hutchinfon  as  fit  to  afeertain  any  alteration  in  the 
bottom  of  a  {hip,  by  its  hogging  or  fagging ;  and  alfo 
to  regulate  the  flowage  of  a  fhip. 

“  All  Chips  (fays  he)  of  any  confequence  are  built 
with  ftaunchions  fixed  from  the  kelfon  to  the  middle  of 
all  the  lower-deck  beams  fore  and  aft,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  them  in  their  exaft,  regular  height,  as. well  as  t\ie 
whole  frame  of  the  fhip  in  the  regular  form  in  which  fhe 
was  built  upon  the  flocks ;  yet  notwithftanding  thefe 
ftaunchions,  it  is  proved  from  experience  that  our  fhips 
bottoms,  hitherto,  by  the  preffure  of  water,  and  impro¬ 
per  flowage,  have  generally  been  hogged  upwards,  or 
fagged  downwards,  and  moft  about  the  midfhip  frame 
or  main  body  of  the  fhip,  which  is  commonly  about  the 
fore  part  of  the  main  hatchway  ;  which  naturally  makes 
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it  the  beft  place  at  which  to  fix  the  fhip’s  form  gauge,  Ship, 
where  either  the  hogging  or  fagging  of  her  bottom  may 
be  obferved  and  feen  fooneft  and  beft,  to  regulate  the 
flowage  of  heavy  materials  to  the  greateft  advantage,,  fo 
as  to  keep  her  bottom  nearly  in  the  fame  form  in  which 
fhe  was  built. 

“  The  gauge  I  recommend  is  nothing  more  than  a 
narrow  plate  of  iron  divided  into  inches  and  quarters  ¬ 
like  the  Aide  of  a  carpenter’s  rule.  Let  this  be  fixed 
to  the  after  fide  of  the  ftaunchion  now  mentioned,  with 
its  upper  end  proje&ing  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
ftaunchion  ;  a  groove  being  cut  out  for  it  in. the  after 
fide  of  the  lower-deck  beam,  and  a  mark  being  made 
(when  the  {hip  is  on  the  flocks)  at  the  part  of  the  beam 
which  correfponds  to  the  o  on  the  gauge.  When  the 
fhip  alters  in  her  fhape,  the  gauge  will  Hide  up  and 
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Ship,  down  in  this  groove,  and  the  quantity  of  hogging  or 
”~'v  fagging  will  be  pointed  out  on  the  gauge  by  the  mark 
on  the  beam.  The  flowage  may  then  be  fo  managed 
as  to  bring  this  mark  to  coincide  again  with  the  o,  or 
to  approach  it  as  near  as  we  fee  neceffary.” 

8HIP-Money,  was  an  impofition  charged  upon  the 
ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  counties  of  this 
realm,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  by  writs,  com¬ 
monly  called  Jhip-writs ,  under  the  great  feal  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  years  1635  and  1636,  for  the  providing 
and  fumifliing  of  certain  Ihips  for  the  king’s  fervice,  &c. 
which  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fia- 
tutes'  of  this  realm,  the  petition  of  right  and  liberty  of 
the  fubjeft,  by  flat.  17  Car.  1.  c.  14.  See  Blacif  one's 
Commentaries ,  vol.  iv.  p.  30. 

SHIP -Shape,  according  to  the  fafhion  of  a  (hip,  or  in 
the  manner  of  an  expert  failor  ;  as,  The  maft  is  not 
rigged  ftiip-(hape  ;  Trim  your  fails  (hip-fhape. 

Stowing  and  Trimming  of  SHIPS ,  the  method  of  dif- 
pofing  of  the  cargo  in  a  proper  and  judicious  manner  in 
the  hold  of  a  (hip. 

A  (hip’s  failing,  fleering,  flaying,  and  wearing,  and 
being  lively  and  comparatively  eafy  at  fea  in  a  ltorm, 
depends  greatly  on  the  cargo,  ballad,  or  other  mate¬ 
rials,  being  properly  flowed,  according  to  their  weight 
and  bulk,  and  the  proportional  dimenfions  of  the  built 
of  the  (hip,  which  may  be  made  too  crank  or  too  ftiff 
to  pafs  on  the  ocean  with  fafely.  Thefe  things  render 
this  branch  of  knowledge  offuch  confequence,  that  rules 
for  it  ought  to  be  endeavoured  after,  if  but  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  danger  of  a  fhip  overfetting  at 
fea,  or  being  fo  labour fome  as  to  roll  away  her 
mads,  &c.  by  being  improperly  flowed,  which  is  often 
the  cafe. 

When  a  (hip  is  new,  it  is  prudent  to  confult  the 
builder,  who  may  be  fuppofed  bell  acquainted  with  a 
fhip  of  his  own  planning,  and  mod  likely  to  judge  what 
her  properl  ies  will  be,  to  advife  how  the  cargo  or  mate¬ 
rials,  according  to  the  nature  of  them,  ought  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of  to  advantage,  fo  as  to  pul  her  in  the  bed  fail¬ 
ing  trim  ;  and  at  every  favourable  opportunity  after¬ 
wards  it  will  be  proper  to  endeavour  to  find  out  her  bed 
trim  by  experiment. 

Ships  mud  differ  in  their  form  and  proportional  di¬ 
menfions  ;  and  to  make  them  anfwer  their  different  pur- 
pofes,  they  will  require  different  management  in  the 
do  wage,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  mere  chance,  or 
done  at  random,  as  goods  or  materials  happen  .to  come 
to  hand,  which  is  too  often  the  caufe  that  fuch  impro¬ 
per  dowage  makes  fliips  unfit  for  fea  !  therefore  the 
flowage  fhould  be  confidered,  planned,  and  contrived, 
according  to  the  built  and  properties  of  the  fhip,  which 
if  they  are  not  known  fhould  be  inquired  after.  If  die 
is  narrow  and  high-built  in  proportion,  fo  that  fhe  will 
not  fhift  herfelf  without  a  great  weight  in  the  hold,  it 
is  a  certain  fign  fuch  a  fliip  wrill  require  a  great  part  of 
heavy  goods,  ballad,  or  materials,  laid  low  in  the  hold, 
to  make  her  ftiff  enough  to  bear  fufficient  fail  w  ithout 
being  in  danger  of  overfetting.  But  if  a  fhip  be  built 
broad  and  low  in  proportion,  fo  that  flie  is  ftiff  and  will 
fupport  herfelf  without  any  weight  in  the  hold,  fuch  a 
fliip  will  require  heavy  goods,  ballafl,  or  materials,  flow¬ 
ed  higher  up,  to  prevent  her  from  being  too  ftiff  and 
labourfome  at  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  her  mads  being 
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rolled  away,  ar.d  the  hull  worked  loofe  and  made  Sh'p 
leaky.  *  ' 

In  order  to  help  a  (hip’s  failing,  that  fhe  fliould  be 
lively  and  eafy  in  her  pitching  and  afcending  motions, 
it  ftiould  be  contrived  by  the  ftowage,  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  weightieft  part  of  the  cargo  or  materials  Ihouid 
lie  as  near  the  main  body  of  the  fhip,  and  as  far  from 
the  extreme  ends,  fore  and  aft,  as  things  will  admit  of. 

For  it  fhould  be  confidered,  that  the  roomy  part  of  our 
fliips  lengthvvife  forms  a  fweep  or  curve  near  four  times 
as  long  as  they  are  broad  ;  therefore  thofe  roomy  parts 
at  and  above  the  water’s  edge,  which  are  made  by  a 
full  harping  and  a  broad  tranfom  to  fupport  the  (hip 
deady  and  keep  her  from  plunging  into  the  fea,  and 
alfo  by  the  entrance  Vid  run  of  the  (hip  having  little  or 
no  bearing  body  under  for  the  pitffure  of  the  water  to 
fupport  them,  of  courfe  fhould  not  be  dowed  with  hea¬ 
vy  goods  or  materials,  but  all  the  neceffary  vacancies, 
broken  llowage,  or  light  goods,  fhould  be  at  thefe  ex¬ 
treme  ends  fore  and  aft ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  are 
kept  lighter  by  the  dowage,  the  (hip  will  be  more  lively 
to  fall  and  rife  eafy  in  great  Teas ;  and  this  will  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  her  working  and  failing,  and  to  prevent 
her  from  draining  and  hogging  ;  for  w  hich  reafon  it  is  a 
wrong  practice  to  leave  fuch  a  large  vacancy  in  the  main 
hatchway,  as  is  ufual,  to  coil  and  work  the  cables; 
which  ought  to  be  in  the  fore  or  after  hatchway,  that 
the  principal  weight  may  be  more  eafily  dowed  in  the 
main  body  of  the  fliip,  above  the  flatted  and  lowed 
floorings,  where  the  preffure  of  the  water  a£ls  the  more 
to  fupport  it. 

Improved  Caff  an  of  SHIPS. — A  capflan  has  been 
contrived  by  Mr  Bolwell,  which  works  without  re¬ 
quiring  the  meffenger  or  cable  coiled  around  it,  to  bd 
ever  furged  ;  an  operation  which  is  neceffary  with  com¬ 
mon  capflans,  and  is  always  attended  with  delay,  and 
frequently  with  danger.  This  capflan  has  been  appro¬ 
ved  by  fome  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Britiih 
navy.  A  model  of  this  machine  was  prefented  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and  Mr  Bof- 
well  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  fociety  for  Ins  in¬ 
vention  *.  *  Tran/,  for 

For  the  information  of  thofe  unacquainted  with  ma-iSo7.  Phil. 
ritime  affairs,  Mr  Bofwell  gives  an  account  of  the  man ~^°s'  XSX1‘ 
ner  in  which  cables  are  hauled  on  board  of  large  fliips. 2  ‘‘ 

For  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  the  advantage  of  his  impro¬ 
ved  capflan,  cables,  he  obferves,  above  a  certain  diame¬ 
ter  are  too  inflexible  to  admit  of  being  coiled  round  a 
capflan;  in  fliips  where  cables  of  fuch  large  dimenfions 
are  neceffary,  a  fmaller  cable  is  employed  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe,  which  is  called  the  mejfetiger,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  made  fad  together  fo  as  to  form  an  endlef3 
rope,  which,  as  the  capflan  is  turned  about,  rolls  round 
it  in  unceafing  fucceflion,  palling  on  its  courfe  to  the 
head  of  the  (hip,  and  again  returning  to  the  capflan. 

To  this  returning  part  of  the  meffenger,  the  great  cable 
is  made  fall  by  a  number  of  fmall  ropes  called  nippers, 
placed  at  regular  intervals  ;  thefe  nippers  are  applied, 
as  the  cable  enters  the  hawfe  hole,  and  are  again  re¬ 
moved  as  it  approaches  the  capflan,  after  which  it  is 
lowrered  into  the  cable  tier. 

The  meffenger,  or  any  other  rope  coiled  round  the 
capflan,  mud  defeend  a  (pace  at  every  revolution  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  rope  or  cable  ufed  j  this  circum- 
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(lance  brings  the  coils  in  a  few  turns  to  tilt  bottom  of 
the  capftan,  wlien  it  can  no  longer  be  turned  round,  till 
the  coils  are  loofened  and  raifed  up  to  its  other  extre¬ 
mity,  after  which  the  motion  proceeds  as  before.  This 
operation  of  {Lifting  the  place  of  the  coils  of  the  mef- 
fenger  on  the  capftan  is  called  /urging  the  tneffenger. 
It  always  caufes  confiderahle  delay  )  and  when  the  mef- 
fenger  chances  to  flip  in  changing  its  pofition,  which 
fame  times  happens,  no  fmall  danger  is  incurred  by  thofe 
who  are  employed  about  the  capftan. 

One  method  of  preventing  the  necefiiiv  of  furging, 
by  placing  a  horizontal  roller  beneath  the  mefienger 
when  h  firft  enters  on  the  capftan,  adds  confiderably  to 
the  labour  in  turning  the  capftan,  and  the  great  fri&ion 
which  the  mefienger  mult  fuller,  muft  occalion  a  very 
great  wear  and  injury  to  the  mtflenger. 

Another  method  to  prevent  furging  was,  that  for 
which  Mr  Plucknet  obtained  a  patent.  In  tins  way  a 
number  of  upright  lifters,  placed  round  the  capftan, 
were  made  to  rife  in  fuccefnon  as  the  capftan  turned 
round  by  a  circular  inclined  plane  placed  beneath  them ; 
a  method  Mr  Bofwell  thinks  fuperior  to  the  former  *, 
but  fill  1  the  wear  of  the  melfenger  from  the  lateral 
friCHon  in  riling  againft  the  whelps  of  the  capftan  re¬ 
mains  undiminifhed. 

A  third  method  propofetf  by  Captain  Hamilton,  left 
the  lateral  friCHon,  and  wear  of  the  melfenger  againft 
the  whelps  of  the  capftan,  as  great  as  in  the  others,  ha¬ 
ving  alfo  the  inconvenience  of  caufing  the  coils  to  be¬ 
come  loofe  as  they  afeend,  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel 
being  nearly  one  third  lefs  in  the  diameter  than  the 
lower  part. 

In  Mr  Bofwell’s  method  of  preventing  the  neceflity 
of  furging,  none  of  the  lateral  friction  of  the  melfenger 
or  cable  againft  the  whelps  of  the  capftan,  can  poftibly 
take  place,  and  of  courfe  the  wear  of  the  melfenger  oc- 
cafioned  thereby  will  be  entirely  avoided,  while  it  per¬ 
forms  its  purpofe  with  a  lefs  moving  power  than  any  of 
them. 

His  method  confifb  in  the  fimple  addition  of  a  fecond 
fmaller  barrel  or  capftan  of  lefs  dimenftons  to  the  large 
one  }  befide  which  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
and  which  need  not  in  general  exceed  the  lize  of  a  half 
barrel  calk.  The  coils  of  the  melfenger  are  to  be 
palfed  alternately  round  the  large  capftan  and  this  finall 
barrel,  but  with  their  direCHon  reverfed  in  the  different 
barrels,  fo  that  they  may  crofs  each  other  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  barrels,  in  order  to  have  the  more  ex- 
tenlive  contaCl  with,  and  better  gripe  on  each  barrel. 
To  keep  the  coils  diftinCt,  and  prevent  their  touching 
each  other  in  pafting  from  one  barrel  to  the  other,  pro¬ 
jecting  rings  are  fattened  round  each  barrel  at  a  diftance 
from  each  other  equal  to  about  two  diameters  of  the 
melfenger,  and  the  thicknefs  of  the  ring.  Thofe  rings 
fhould  be  fo  fixed  on  the  two  barrels  that  thofe  on  one 
barrel  fhould  be  exa&ly  oppofite  the  middle  of  the  in¬ 
tervals  between  thofe  on  the  other  barrel  5  the  only  cir- 
cumftance  which  requires  particular  attention  in  the 
conftruCtion  of  this  capftan.  The  rings  fhould  projeCl 
about  as  much  as  the  melfenger  from  the  barrels,  which 
may  be  formed  with  whelps,  and  in  every  other  refpeCl, 
not  before  mentioned,  in  the  ufual  manner  for  capftan 
barrels.  The  finall  barrel  fhould  be  furniflied  with  fall¬ 
ing  palls  as  well  as  the  large  one ;  a  fixed  iron  fpindle 
afeending  from  the  deck  will  be  the  beft  for  it,  as  it 


will  take  up  lefs  room.  The  fpindle  may  be  fecured  be-  Ship, 
low  the  deck,  fo  as  to  bear  any  ftrain,  as  the  fmall  bar-  V”~v™ 
rel  need  not  be  much  above  half  the  height  of  the  large 
barrel ;  the  capftan  bars  can  eafily  pafs  over  it  in  heav¬ 
ing  round,  when  it  is  thought  lit  to  ufe  capftan  bars  on 
the  fame  deck  with  the  fmall  barrel.  As  two  turns  of 
the  mefienger  x round  both  barrels  will  be  at  lead  equi¬ 
valent  to  three  turns  round  the  common  capftan,  it 
will  fcarcely  ever  be  necefiary  to  ufe  more  than  four 
turns  round  the  two  barrels. 

That  which  prevents  the  lateral  friCtion  of  the  mef- 
fenger  in  Mr  Bofwell’s  double  capftan  is,  that  in  it  each 
coil  is  kept  diftindt  from  the  reft,  and  mull  pafs  on  to 
the  fecond  barrel  before  it  can  gain  the  next  elevation 
on  the  firft,  by  which  no  one  coil  can  have  any  influence 
in  railing  or  depreffing  another }  and  what  each  fepa- 
rate  coil  defeends  in  a  fingle  revolution  it  regains  as 
much  as  is  necefiary  in  its  pafiage  between  the  barrels 
when  in  the  air,  and  free  from  all  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  apparatus,  it  attains  a  higher  elevation  without  a 
pofiibility  of  fri&ion  or  wear. 

It  is  equally  applicable  in  large  and  in  fmaller  veffels, 
in  the  former  of  which  meffengers  are  necefiary,  from 
the  fize  of  the  cables ;  but  in  the  latter  alfo,  where 
cables  can  be  managed  with  the  fame  eafe  as  meffengers. 

The  fame  principle  may  be  alfo  eafily  applied  to  wind- 
lafies  by  having  a  fmall  horizontal  barrel  placed  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  body  of  the  windlafs,  and  liaving*both  fitted 
with  lings  in  the  fame  w’ay  as  is  propofed  for  the  cap¬ 
ftan.  The  place  for  the  fmall  horizontal  barrel  is  for¬ 
ward,  juft  before  the  windlafs,  and  it  Ihould  alfo  be 
furni llied  with  catch  polls. 

Befides  the  advantages  nowr  Rated,  the  improved  cap¬ 
ftan  is  fimple  in  its  conftruclion  can  be  fitted  up  at  fmall 
expence,  is  eafily  repaired,  and  requires  but  little  room. 

A  reprefents  the  common  capftan  ;  B,  another  of 
fmaller  dimenfions  \  C  the  coils  of  the  mefienger  palling c 
alternately  round  the  large  and  fmall  capftans,  but  with 
the  diee&ion  reverfed  on  the  different  barrels,  fo  that 
they  may  crofs  each  other  in  the  interval  between  them  5 
DDDD,  are  projecting  rings  round  each  barrel,  fo  fixed 
on  the  two  barrels,  that  thofe  on  one  barrel  fhould  be 
exadtly  oppofite  the  middle  of  the  intervals  between 
thofe  on  the  other  barrel. 

Machine  for  meafuring  a  Ship's  Way. — We  have  al¬ 
ready  deferibed  a  variety  of  machines  or  inftiuments 
which  have  been  propofed  for  this  purpofe  under  the 
article  Log.  In  this  place,  therefore,  we  ftiall  confine 
ourfelves  to  the  machine  invented  by  Francis  Hopkin -Tranfac- 
fon,  Efq.  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  in  P.ennfylvama. —  tio?/softhe. 
After  having  ftiown  the  fallacies  to  which  the  common  Jp^n/a?f 
log,  and  alfo  that  particular  kind  of  inftrument  invent- Society , 
ed  by  M.  Saumarez,  are  liable,  he  proceeds  to  deferibe  voi.  ii.  p. 
his  own  machine  as  follows  :  if)°- 

This  machine,  in  its  mod  fimple  form,  is  reprefented  ccc^}^xir 
by  fig.  5.  wherein  AB  is  a  ftrong  rod  of  iron  moveable  p^  ^ 
on  the  fulcrum  C.  D  is  a  thin  circular  palate  of  brafs 
rivetted  to  the  knver  extremity  of  the  rod.  E  a  hori¬ 
zontal  arm  connected  at  one  end  with  the  top  of  the 
rod  AB  by  a  moveable  joint  F,  and  at  the  other  end 
with  the  bottom  of  the  index  H,  by  a  like  moveable 
joint  G.  H  is  the  index  turning  on  its  centre  I,  and 
travelling  over  the  graduated  arch  K ;  and  L  is  a 
ftrong  fpring,  bearing  againft  the  rod  AB,  and  con- 
ftantly  counteracting  the  preflure  upon  the  palate  L>. 

T lie: 
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Ship.  Tile  rod  AB  fhould  be  applied  clofe  to  the  cut-water 
or  ilem,  and  fhould  be  of  fuch  a  length  that  the  palate 
D  may  be  no  higher  above  the  keel  than  is  neceffary  to 
fecure  it  from  injury  when  the  veffel  is  aground,  or  fails 
in  fhoal  water.  As  the  bow  of  the  fhip  curves  inward 
'towards  the  keel  M,  the  palate  D  will  be  thrown  to  a 
dxitance  from  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  although  the 
perpendicular  rod  to  which  it  is  annexed  lies  clofe  to 
the  bow  above  \  and  therefore  the  palate  will  be  more 
fairly  atled  upon.  The  arm  E  fhould  enter  the  bow 
foinewhere  near  the  hawfe  hole,  and  lead  to  any  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  forecaftle,  where  a  fmooih  board  or 
plate  may  be  fixed,  having  the  index  H,  and  graduated 
arch  K,  upon  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  as  the  fhip  is 
urged  forward  by  the  wind,  the  palate  D  will  be  preff- 
cd  upon  by  the  refilling  medium,  with  a  greater  or  lefs 
force,  according  to  the  progreflive  motion  of  the  fhip  \ 
and  this  will  operate  upon  the  levers  fo  as  to  immediate¬ 
ly  affefl  the  index,  making  the  lead  increafe  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  fhip’s  way  vifible  on  the  graduated  arch  ; 
the  fpring  L  always  countera&ing  the  preffure  upon 
the  palate,  and  bringing  back  the  index,  on  any  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  force  imprelTed. 

This  machine  is  advantageoufiy  placed  at  the  bow  of 
the  fhip,  where  the  current  firll  begins,  and  a£ls  fairly 
upon  the  palate,  in  preference  to  the  Hern,  where  the 
tumultuous  doling  of  the  water  caufes  a  wake,  vifible 
to  a  great  diltance.  The  palate  D  is  funk  nearly  as 
low  as  the  keel,  that  it  may  not  be  influenced  by  the 
heaping  up  of  the  water  and  the  dafliing  of  the  waves 
at  and  near  the  water  line.  The  arch  K  is  to  afeertain 
how  many  knots  or  miles  fhe  would  run  in  one  hour  at 
her  then  rate  of  failing.  But  the  graduations  on  this 
arch  mult  be  unequal  \  becaufe  the  refill  an  ce  of  the 
fpring  L  will  increafe  as  it  becomes  more  bent,  fo  that 
the  index  will  travel  over  a  greater  fpace  from  one  to 
five  miles  than  from  five  to  twelve.  Laflly,  The  palate, 
rod,  fpring,  and  all  the  metallic  parts  of  the  inllrument, 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  llrong  yarnifh,  to  prevent  ruft 
from  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fait  water  and  fea  air. 

This  machine  may  be  confiderably  improved  as  fol- 
5*  lows  :  Let  the  rod  or  fpear  AB  (fig.  5.)  be  a  round 
rod  of  iron  or  Heel,  and  inllead  of  moving  on  the  ful¬ 
crum  or  joint,  as  at  C,  let  it  pafs  through  and  turn 
freely  in  a  focket,  to  which  focket  the  moveable  joint 
6,  mult  be  annexed,  as  reprefented  in  fig.  6.  The  rod 
mull  have  a  Ihoulder  to  bear  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
focket,  to  prevent  its  flipping  quite  down.  The  rod 
mull  alfo  pafs  through  a  like  focket  at  F,  fig.  5.  The 
joint  of  the  lower  focket  mull  be  fixed  to  the  bow  of 
the  fhip,  and  the  upper  joint  or  focket  mull  be  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  horizontal  arm  E.  On  the  top  of  the  up- 
permoll  focket  let  there  be  a  fmall  circular  plate,  bear¬ 
ing  the  32  points  of  the  mariner’s  compafs ;  and  let 
the  top  of  the  rod  AB  come  through  the  centre  of  this 
plate,  fo  as  to  carry  a  fmall  index  upon  it,  as  is  repre- 
^  fented  in  fig.  7.  This  fmall  index  mull  be  fixed  to  tbe 
top  of  the  rod  on  a  fquare,  fo  that  by  turning  the  in¬ 
dex  round  the  plate,  the  rod  may  alfo  turn  in  the  foc- 
kets,  and  of  courfe  carry  the  palate  D  round  with  it  *, 
the  little  index  always  pointing  in  a  direClion  with  the 
face  of  the  palate.  The  fmall  compafs  plate  Ihould  not 
be  fallened  to  the  top  of  the  focket,  but  only  fitted 
tsghtly  on,  that  it  may  be  moveable  at  pleafure,  Sup- 
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pofe  then  the  intended  port  to  bear  S.  W.  from  the 
place  of  departure,  the  palate  mull  be  turned  on  the  foc¬ 
ket  till  the  fouth-weft  point  thereon  looks  direftiy  to 
the  fhip’s  bow }  fo  that  the  fouth-weft  and  north-eafl 
line  on  the  compafs  plate  may  be  precifely  parallel  with 
the  (hip’s  keel,  and  in  this  pofition  the  plate  muff 
remain  during  the  whole  voyage.  Suppofe,  then,  the 
fhip  to  be  failing  in  the  direCl  courfe  of  her  intended 
voyage,  with  her  bovvfprit  pointing  fouth-weft.  Let  the 
little  index  be  brought  to  the  fouth-weft  point  on  the 
compafs  plate,  and  the  palate  D  will  neceffarily  prefen t 
its  broad  face  toward  the  port  of  deiiination  ;  and  this  it 
muft  always  be  made  to  do,  be  the  fhip’s  courfe  what  it 
may.  If,  on  account  of  unfavourable  winds,  the  fliip  is 
obliged  to  deviate  from  her  intended  courfe,  the  little 
index  muft  be  moved  fo  many  points  from  the  fouth- 
weft  line  of  the  compafs  plate  a9  the  compafs  in  the 
binnacle  fhall  fhow  that  fhe  deviates  from  her  true  courfe  j 
fo  that  in  whatever  dire&ion  the  fliip  fhall  fail,  the  pa¬ 
late  D  will  always  look  full  to  the  fouth-weft  point  of 
the  horizon,  or  towards  the  port  of  deflination,  and 
con fequently  will  prefent  only  an  oblique  furface  to  the 
refilling  medium,  more  or  lefs  oblique  as  the  fliip  devi¬ 
ates  more  or  lefs  from  the  true  courfe  of  her  voyage.  As, 
therefore,  the  refiftance  of  the  water  will  operate  lefs 
upon  the  palate  in  an  oblicjue  than  in  a  direCl  pofition, 
in  exaft  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  the  index  H 
will  not  fhow  how  many  knots  the  veffel  runs  in  her 
then  courfe,  but  will  indicate  how  many  fhe  gains  in 
the  direft  line  of  her  intended  voyage. — Thus,  in 
fig.  9.  if  the  fhip’s  courfe  lies  in  the  dire&ion  of  the  . 
line  AB,  but  flie  can  fail  by  the  wind  no  nearer  than il 
AC ;  fuppofe,  then,  her  progreflive-motion  fuch  as  to 
perform  AC  equal  to  five  knots  or  miles  in  an  hour, 
yet  the  index  H  will  only  point  to  four  knots  on  the 
graduated  arch,  becaufe  fhe  gains  no  more  than  at  that 
rate  on  the  true  line  of  her  voyage,  viz.  from  A  to  B. 
Thus  will  the  difference  between  her  real  motion  and 
that  pointed  out  by  the  index  be  always  in  proportion 
to  her  deviation  from  her  intended  port,  until  fhe  fails 
in  a  line  at  right  angles  therewith,  as  AD ;  in  which 
cafe  the  palate  would  prefent  only  a  thin  fharp  edge  to 
the  refilling  medium,  the  preffure  of  which  fhould  not 
be  fufficient  to  overcome  the  fri&ion  of  the  machine 
and  the  bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  So  that  at  whatever 
rate  the  fhip  may  fail  on  that  line,  yet  the  index  will 
not  be  affe&ed,  fhowing  that  fhe  gains  nothing  on  her 
true  courfe.  In  this  cafe,  and  alfo  when  the  veffel  is 
not  under  way,  the  adlion  of  the  fpring  L  fhould  caufe 
the  index  to  point  at  O,  as  reprefented  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  fig.  5.  and  8. 

As  the  truth  of  this  inllrument  muft  depend  on  the 
equal  preffure  of  the  refilling  medium  upon  the  palate 
D,  according  to  the  fhip’s  velocity,  and  the  propor¬ 
tionable  adlion  of  the  fpring  L,  there  fhould  be  a  pin 
or  ferew  at  the  joints  C  and  F,  fo  that  the  rod  may  be 
readily  unfhipped  and  taken  in,  in  order  to  clean  the 
palate  from  any  foulnefs  it  may  contrail,  which  would 
greatly  increafe  its  operation  on  the  index  H,  and  there¬ 
by  render  the  graduated  arch  falfe  and  uncertain. 

Further,  the  fpring  L  may  be  expofed  too  much  to 
injury  from  the  fait  water,  if  fixed  on  the  outfide  of  the 
fhip’s  bow.  To  remedy  this,  it  may  be  brought  under 
cover,  by  conftru<5ling  the  machine  as  reprefented  by 
fig.  8.  where  AB  is  the  rqd,  C  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
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Ship,  0f  its  motion,  D  the  palate,  E  the  horizontal  arm 

v  leading  through  a  fmall  hole  into  the  forecaftle  ;  M  is 

a  ftrong  chain  fattened  at  one  end  to  the  arm  E,  and  at 
the  other  to  a  rim  or  barrel  on  the  wheel  G,  which  by 
means  of  its  teeth  gives  motion  to  the  femicircle  I  and 
index  H.  The  fpring  L  is  fpiral,  and  enclofed  in  a  box 
®r  barrel,  like  the  main-fpring  of  a  watch.  A  fmall 
chain  is  fixed  to,  and  palling  round  the  barrel,  is  fatten¬ 
ed  by  the  other  end  to  the  fuzee  W.  This  fuzee  is 
conne&ed  by  its  teeth  with  the  wheel  G,  and  counter- 
ads  the  motion  of  the  palate  D.  N,  N,  are  the  two 
fockets  through  which  the  rod  AB  pafles,  and  in  which 
it  is  turned  round  by  means  of  the  little  index  R.  S 
is  the  fmall  compafs  plate,  moveable  on  the  top  of  the 
upper  focket  N.  The  plate  S  hath  an  upright  rim 
round  its  edge,  cut  into  teeth  or  notches,  fo  that  when 
the  index  R  is  a  little  raifed  up,  in  order  to  bring  it 
round  to  any  intended  point,  it  may  fall  into  one  of 
thefe  notches,  and  be  detained  there  ;  otherwife  the 
preffure  of  the  water  will  force  the  palate  D  from  its 
oblique  pofition,  and  turn  the  rod  and  index  round  to 
the  diredion  in  which  the  {hip  lhall  be  then  failing.— 
Should  it  be  apprehended  that  the  palate  D,  being 
placed  fo  far  forward,  may  affed  the  (hip’s  (leerage,  or 
obftrud  her  rate  of  failing,  it  lhould  be  coniidered  that 
a  very  fmall  plate  will  be  fufficient  to  work  the  machine, 
as  one  of  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  fufficient,  and  yet  not  large  enough  to  have 
any  fenfible  efifed  on  the  helm  or  Ihip’s  way. 

The  greateft  difficulty,  perhaps,  will  be  in  gradua¬ 
ting  the  arch  K,  (if  the  machine  is  conftruded  as  in 
fig*  5-)  j  the  unequal  divifions  of  which  can  only  be  af- 
certained  by  adual  experiment  on  board  of  each  Hup 
Tefpedively,  inafmuch  as  the  accuracy  of  thefe  gradu¬ 
ations  will  depend  on  three  circumftances,  viz.  the  pofi¬ 
tion  of  the  fulcrum  C  with  refped  to  the  length  of  the 
rod,  the  fize  of  the  palate  D,  and  the  ftrength  or 
bearing  of  the  fpring  L.  When  thefe  graduations, 
however,  are  once  afcertained  for  the  machine  on  board 
of  any  one  veffel,  they  will  not  want  any  future  alte¬ 
rations,  provided  the  palate  D  be  kept  clean,  and  the 
fpring  L  retains  its  elafticity. 

But  the  unequal  divifions  of  the  graduated  arch  will 
be  unneceffary,  if  the  machine  is  conftruded  as  in  fig.  8  ; 
for  as  the  chain  goes  round  the  barrel  L,  and  then 
winds  through  the  fpiral  channel  of  the  fuzee  W,  the 
force  of  the  main  fpring  miift  operate  equally,  or  nearly 
fo,  in  all  pofitions  of  the  index,  and  confequently  the 
divifions  of  the  arch  K  may  in  fuch  cafe  be  equal. 

After  all,  it  is  not  expeded  that  a  Ihip’s  longitude 
can  be  determined  to  a  mathematical  certainty  by  this 
inftrument.  The  irregular  motions  and  impulfes  to 
which  a  (hip  is  continually  expofed,  make  fuch  an  ac¬ 
curacy  unattainable,  perhaps  by  any  machinery  :  But  if 
it  lhould  be  found  as  we  flatter  ourfelves  it  will  on  fair 
experiment,  that  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  much  better 
than  the  common  log,  it  may  be  coniidered  as  an  acqui- 
fition  to  the  art  of  navigation. 

It  lhould  be  obferved,  that  in  afcertaining  a  Ihip’s  lon¬ 
gitude  by  a  time-piece,  this  great  inconvenience  occurs, 
that  a  fmall  and  trifling  miftake  in  the  time  makes  a 
very  great  and  dangerous  error  in  the  diftance  run  : 
Whereas  the  errors  of  this  machine  will  operate  no  far¬ 
ther  than  their  real  amount ;  which  can  never  be  great 
Vo L.  XIX.  Part  I.  5 
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or  dangerous,  if  correded  by  the  ufual  obfervations  Ship, 
made  by  mariners  for  correding  the  common  log.  — y— 

A  like  machine,  made  in  its  iimple  form  (as  at  fig.  5.), 
fo  conftruded  as  to  fhip  and  unlhip,  might  occasionally 
be  applied  alongfide  about  midlliips,  in  order  to  afcer- 
tain  the  leeway  ;  which,  if  rightly  lliovvn,  will  give  the 
Ihip’s  precife  longitude.  As  to  fea  currents,  this  and 
all  other  machines  hitherto  invented  muft  be  fubjed  to 
their  influence  and  proper  allowances  muft  be  made 
according  to  the  {kill  and  knowledge  of  the  navigator. 

Laftty,  Some  diferetion  will  beneceffary  in  taking  ob¬ 
fervations  from  the  machine  to  be  entered  on  the  log¬ 
book  :  that  is,  the  molt  favourable  and  equitable  mo¬ 
ment  fhould  be  chofen  for  the  obfervation ;  not  whilft: 
the  flnp  is  rapidly  defeending  the  declivity  of  a  wave, 
or  is  Hidden ly  checked  by  a  firoke  of  the  fea,  or  is  m 
the  very  a 61  of  plunging.  In  all  cafes,  periods  may  be 
found  in  which  a  ihip  proceeds  with  a  true  average 
velocity  5  to  difeover  which,  a  little  experience  and  at¬ 
tention  will  lead  the  fkilful  mariner. 

It  has  been  obferved  of  the  machine  now  deferibed, 
that  an  ingenious  mechanic  would  probably  conftrud  it 
to  better  advantage  in  many  refpe&s.  The  author  only 
meant  to  fuggeft  the  principle  j  experiment  alone  can 
point  out  the  belt  method  of  applying  it.  He  is  fen¬ 
fible  of  at  leaft  one  deficiency,  viz.  that  the  little  index 
R,  fig.  4.  will  not  be  ftrong  enough  to  retain  the  palate 
D  in  an  oblique  pofition  when  the  ihip  is  failing  by  the 
wind  3  more  efpecially  as  the  compafs  plate  S,  in  whole 
notched  rim  the  index  R  is  to  fall,  is  not  fixed  to,  but 
only  fitted  tight  on  the  focket  N.  Many  means,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  contrived  to  remedy  this  inconvenience. 

SHIP-Wreck.  A  French  author  has  lately  propofed 
fome  methods  of  faving  the  lives  of  perfons  Ihip  wrecked 
near  the  coaft.  He  obferves,  that  the  molt  proper 
means  for  faving  the  crews  of  fhipwrecked  veftels  is, 
to  eftablifh  a  rope  of  communication  from  them  to  the 
Ihore.  To  a  bomb  or  cannon  ball  lhould  be  faftened 
the  end  of  a  rope,  extended  afterwards  in  a  zig-zag  di¬ 
rection  before  the  mortar  or  cannon,  or  fufpended  on  a 
piece  of  wood  raifed  feveral  feet.  But  as  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  know  if  the  cord  would  not  break  by  the  force 
of  the  explofion  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  the  author 
thought  it  proper  to  confult  profeffional  men.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  wrote  to  fome  officers  of  the  artillery  in  gar- 
rifon  at  La  Fere  in  France,  and  they  almoft  all  replied 
that  the  rope  would  infallibly  break. 

Not  deeming  this  anfwer  fatisfa&ory,  he  happily  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  the  experiment  on  a  fmall 
feale.  He  caufed  a  piece  of  the  barrel  of  a  mulket  to 
be  filed  into  the  form  of  a  fmall  mortar  of  18  lines  in 
length  internally  ;  and  having  tied  a  packthread  to  a 
common  ball  of  lead,  he  made  an  experiment  which 
perfedlly  fucceedcd,  as  did  many  others  which  he  after¬ 
wards  repeated,  even  with  the  ftrongeft  charges  of 
powder.  This  fuccefs  he  communicated  to  the  officers  of 
artillery,  who  replied,  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powder  and  four  or 
five  pounds  employed  for  a  bomb  ;  and  were  ftill  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  rope  would  break. 

Having  already  made  experiments,  he  was  ftill  dif- 
pofed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  affertion,  and  therefore 
tried  a  four-inch  mortar  with  a  ball  of  the  fame  calibre, 
and  18  ounces  of  powder,  with  a  rope  only  three  or 
R  r  four 
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four  lines  in  diameter,  and  his  fuccefs  was  equally  flat¬ 
tering  as  before.  Thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by 
order  of  government  at  La  Fere,  four  times  with  an 
eight-inch  mortar,  and  three  times  with  one  of  twelve 
inches,  all  of  which  happily  fucceeded.  .The  fame 
author  goes  on  to  obferve  3 

“  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  a  veffel  is  never 
call  awTay,  or  perifhcs  on  the  coaft,  but  becaufe  it  is 
driven  thither  againft  the  will  of  the  captain,  and  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves  and  the  wTind,  which  almoft 
always  blows  from  the  fea  towards  the  fhore,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  : 
confequently  in  thefe  circumftances,  the  wind  comes  al¬ 
ways  from  the  fea,  either  diredtly  or  obliquely,  and 
blows  towards  the  fhore. 

“  iff,  A  common  paper  kite,  therefore,  launched 
from  the  veffel  and  driven  by  the  wind  to  the  fhore, 
would  be  fufficient  to  fave  a  crew  of  1500  feamcn,  if 
fuch  were  the  number  of  a  fliip  of  war.  This  kite 
would  convey  to  the  fhore  a  flrong  packthread,  to  the 
end  of  which  might  be  affixed  a  cord,  to  be  drawn  on 
board  by  means  of  the  firing  of  the  kite  3  and  with  this 
cord  a  rope,  or  as  many  as  ffiould  be  neceffary,  might 
be  conveyed  to  the  ihip. 

“  2d,  A  fmall  balloon,  of  fix  or  feven  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  raifed  by  rarefied  air,  would  be  alfo  an  excellent 
means  for  the  like  purpofe.  Being  driven  by  the  wind 
from  the  veffel  to  the  fhore,  it  would  carry  thither  a 
firing  capable  of  drawing  a  cord  with  which  feveral 
ropes  might  be  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  veffel.  Had 
not  the  difeovery  of  Montgolfier  produced  any  other 
benefit,  it  would  be  entitled  on  this  account  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  of  great  importance. 

u  3dly,  A  iky  rocket,  of  a  large  diameter,  would  be 
of  equal  fervice.  It  would  alfo  carry,  from  the  veffel 
to  the  fhore,  a  firing  capable  of  drawing  a  rope  after  it. 

u  Laffly,  A  fourth  plan  for  faving  the  crew  of  a  fhip- 
wrecked  veffel,  is  that  of  throwing  from  the  veffel  into 
the  fea  an  empty  calk  with  a  cord  attached  to  it.  The 
wind  and  the  waves  would  drive  the  cafk  to  the  fhore, 
and  afford  the  means  of  cftablifhing  that  rope  of  com¬ 
munication  already  mentioned.” 

The  author  juft  quoted  fays,  that  he  announced  his 
difeovery  in  a  French  journal  in  January  1794.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  obferved,  that  the  method  he  propofes  of 
conveying  a  rope  to  the  fhore,  by  faftening  it  to  a  bullet 
or  bomb,  to  be  afterwards  fired  from  a  cannon  or  mor¬ 
tar,  was  propofed  fome  years  ago  by  a  ferjeant  or  of¬ 
ficer  of  artillery  at  Woolwich,  and  it  is  faid,  fimilar  ex¬ 
periments  were  made  at  Portfmouth,  and  fucceeded  *. 
SHIRAUZ.  See  Schiras. 

SHIRE,  is  a  Saxon  word  fignifying  a  divifion  3  but 
a  county,  comitatus ,  of  the  fame  import,  is  plainly  deri¬ 
ved  from  comes,  a  the  count  of  the  Franks  3”  that  is, 
the  earl  or  alderman  (as  the  Saxons  called  him)  of  the 
fhire,  to  whom  the  government  of  it  was  entrufted.  This 
he  ufually  cxercifed  by  his  deputy,  ftill  called  in  Latin 
vice-comes ,  and  in  Englifh  the  Jheriff,  Jhrieve,  or  Jhire* 
reeve,  fignifying  the  “  officer  of  the  fhire  3”  upon  whom, 
in  procefs  of  time,  the  civil  adminiftration  of  it  totally 
devolved.  In  fome  counties  there  is  an  intermediate  di¬ 
vifion  between  the  fhire  and  the  hundred  3  as  lathes  in 
Kent  and  rapes  in  Suffex,  each  of  them  containing  about 
three  or  four  hundred  a-piece.  Thefe  had  formerly 
their  lathe-reeves  and  rap  e-reeves,  a&ing  in  fubordina- 
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tion  to  the  fh ire -reeve.  Where  a  county  is  divided  into 
three  of  thefe  intermediate  jurifdi&ions,  they  are  called 
t rit kings,  which  were  anciently  governed  by  a  tri thing 
reeve.  Thefe  trithings  ftill  fubfift  in  the  large  county 
of  York,  where,  by  an  eafy  corruption,  they  are  deno¬ 
minated  ridings  ;  the  north,  the  eaft,  and  the  weft  ridings. 

SHIRL,  Shorl,  or  Cockle,  a  fpecies  of  mineral. 
See  Mineralogy  Index . 

SHIRT,  a  loofe  garment,  commonly  of  linen,  worn 
next  the  body. — Some  doubt  the  propriety  of  changing 
the  linen  when  a  perfon  is  lick.  Clean  linen  promotes 
perfpiration  3  and  it  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  the  pa¬ 
tient  pleafes,  whether  the  diforder  be  of  the  acute  or  the 
chronical  kind.  Except  during  a  crifis  in  fevers,  whilft 
the  patient  is  in  a  fweat,  a  change  of  linen,  if  well  dried 
and  warmed,  may  be  daily  ufed. 

Shirts  were  not  worn  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  or  Romans, 
but  their  place  was  fupplied  by  thin  tunicce  of  wool. 
The  want  of  linen  among  the  ancients  made  frequent 
wTalhings  and  ablutions  neceffary. 

SHIVER,  a  name  given  by  miners  to  fome  of  the 
ftrata  which  accompany  coal.  See  Schistus,  Minera¬ 
logy  Index. 

SHIVERS,  in  the  fea  language,  names  given  to  the 
little  rollers,  or  round  wheels  of  pulleys. 

SHOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a  train  of  metal¬ 
line  ftones,  ferving  to  direft  them  in  the  difeovery  cf 
mines. 

SHOAD-Stones,  a  term  ufed  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall 
and  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  exprefs  fuch  loofe 
maffes  of  ftone  as  are  ufually  found  about  the  entrances 
into  mines,  fometimes  running  in  a  ftraight  courfe  from 
the  load  or  vein  of  ore  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

Thefe  are  ftones  of  the  common  kinds,  appearing  t@ 
have  been  pieces  broken  from  the  ftrata  or  larger  maf¬ 
fes  3  but  they  ufually  contain  mundic,  or  marcafitic  mat¬ 
ter,  and  more  or  lefs  of  the  ore  to  be  found  in  the  mine. 
They  appear  to  have  been  at  fome  time  rolled  about  in 
water,  their  corners  being  broken  off,  and  their  furface 
fmoothed  and  rounded. 

The  antimony  mines  in  Cornwall  are  always  eafily  dif- 
covered  by  the  ffioad-ftones,  thefe  ufually  lying  up  to 
the  furface,  or  very  nearly  fo  3  and  the  matter  of  the 
ftone  being  a  white  fpar,  or  debafed  cryftal,  in  which 
the  native  colour  of  the  ore,  which  is  a  (fining  bluiffi 
black,  eafily  difeovers  itfelf  in  ftreaks  and  threads. 

Shoad-ftones  are  of  fo  many  kinds,  and  of  fuch  va¬ 
rious  appearances,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  deferibe  or  know 
them  3  but  the  miners,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  greateft 
ufe  in  the  tracing  or  fearching  after  new  mines,  diftin- 
guifti  them  from  other  ftones  by  their  weight  3  for  if 
very  ponderous,  though  they  look  ever  fo  much  like 
common  ftones,  there  is  great  reafon  to  fufpe£l  that  they 
contain  fome  metal.  Another  mark  cf  them  is  their  be¬ 
ing  fpongy  and  porous  3  this  is  a  fign  of  efpecial  ufe  in 
the  tin  countries  3  for  the  tin  ffioad-ftones  are  often  fo 
porous  and  fpongy,  that  they  refemble  large  bodies 
thoroughly  calcined.  There  are  many  other  appear¬ 
ances  of  tin  fhoads,  the  very  hardeft  and  firmed  ftones 
often  containing  this  metal. 

When  the  miners,  in  tracing  a  fhoad  up  hill,  meet 
with  fuch  odd  ftones  and  earths  that  they  know  not 
well  what  to  make  of  them,  they  have  recourfe  to  van¬ 
ning,  that  is.  they  calcine  and  powder  the  ftone,  clay, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  fuppoftd  to  contain  the  metal  3  and 

then 
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Slioal  then  waffling  it  in  an  inflrument,  prepared  for  that  pur- 

Sh  e  P°^e>  an<^  ca  a  vanning  Jhovei they  find  the  earthy 
matter  valhed  away,  and  of  the  remainder,  the  ffony  or 
gravelly  matter  lies  behind,  and  the  metalline  matter  at 
the  pciint  of  the  ihovel.  If  the  perfon  who  performs 
this  operation  has  any  judgement,  he  eafily  difcovers  not 
only  what  the  metal  is  that  is  contained  in  the  flioad, 
but  alfo  will  make  a  very  probable  guefs  at  what  quan¬ 
tity  the  mine  is  likely  to  yield  of  it  in  proportion  to  the 
ore. 

SHOAL,  in  the  fea  language,  denotes  a  place  where 
the  water  is  lhallow  \  and  likewife  a  great  quantity  of 
fillies,  luch  as  a  Jhoal  of  herrings  i 

SHOCK,  in  Eleclricity .  The  effecl  of  the  explofion 
of  a  charged  body,  that  is,  the  difcbarge  of  its  electricity 
on  any  other  body,  is  called  the  ele&ric Jhoch . 

SHOE,  a  covering  for  the  foot,  ufually  of  leather. 

Shoes,  among  the  Jews,  were  made  of  leather,  linen, 
rufii,  or  wood  ;  tliofe  of  foldiers  were  fometimes  of  brafs 
or  iron.  They  were  tied  with  thongs  which  palled  un¬ 
der  the  foies  of  the  feet.  To  put  off  their  Ihoes  was  an 
n£l  of  veneration  *,  it  was  aifo  a  fign  of  mourning  and 
humiliation  :  to  bear  one’s  (hoes,  or  to  untie  the  Htchets 
of  them,  was  confidered  as  the  meaneff  fervice. 

Among  the  Greeks  Ihoes  of  various  kinds  were  ufed. 
Sandals  were  worn  by  women  of  diffinClion.  The  La¬ 
cedemonians  wore  red  Ihoes.  The  Grecian  Ihoes  gene¬ 
rally  reached  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  The  Romans 
ufed  two  kinds  of  (hoes  ;  the  ca/ceus ,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  fomewhat  like  our  Ihoes,  and  was  tied  above 
with  latchets  or  itrings  ;  and  the  folea  or  flipper,  which 
covered  only  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  was  fattened  with 
leathern  thongs.  The  calceus  was  always  worn  along 
with  the  toga  when  a  perfon  went  abroad  :  flippers  were 
put  on  during  a  journey  and  at  featts,  but  it  was  reckon¬ 
ed  effeminate  to  appear  in  public  with  them.  Black 
fhoes  were  worn  by  the  citizens  of  ordinary  rank,  and 
white  ones  by  the  women.  Red  fhoes  were  fometimes 
worn  by  the  ladies,  and  purple  ones  by  the  coxcombs 
of  the  other  fex.  Red  Ihoes  were  put  on  by  the  chief 
nngiftrates  of  Rome  on  days  of  ceremony  and  triumphs. 
The  fhoes  of  fenators,  patricians,  and  their  children,  had 
a  crefcent  upon  them  which  ferved  for  a  buckle  \  thefe 
were  called  calcci  lunaii .  Slaves  wore  no  (hoes  ;  hence 
they  were  called  cretati  from  their  dufty  feet.  Phocion 
alfo  and  Cato  Oticcnfis  went  without  fhoes.  The  toes 
of  the  Roman  fnoes  were  turned  up  in  the  point  }  hence 
they  were  called  calcci  rojlrati. ,  repandi,  &c. 

In  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  the  greateft  princes  of 
Europe  wore  wooden  fhoes,  or  the  upper  part  of  lea¬ 
ther  and  the  foie  of  wood.  In  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  a  great  beau,  Robert,  furnamed  the  horned,  ufed 
fhoes  with  long  fharp  points,  fluffed  with  tow,  and 
twiffed  like  a  ram’s  horn.  It  is  faid  the  clergy,  being 
highly  offended,  declaimed  againtt  the  long-pointed 
fhoes  with  great  vehemence.  The  points,  however, 
continued  to  increafe  till,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
they  were  of  fo  enormous  a  length  that  they  were  tied 
to  the  knees  with  chains,  fometimes  of  gold,  fometimes 
of  filver.  The  upper  parts  of  thefe  fhoes  in  Chaucer’s 
time  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church  window.  The 
long-pointed  ihoes  were  called  crackowes,  and  continued 
in  fafnion  fo-r  three  centuries  in  fpite  of  the  bulls  of 
popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declamations  of 
the  clergy.  At  length  ths  parliament  of  England  in- 
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terpofed  by  an  a£l  A.  D.  1463,  prohibiting  the  ufe  Shoe. 

of  fhoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two  inches  in - ^ 

length,  and  prohibiting  all  fhoemakers  from  making 
fhoes  or  boots  with  longer  pikes  under  fevere  penalties. 

But  even  this  was  not  fufRcient :  it  was  neceffary  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  dreadful  fentence  of  excommunication  againtt; 
all  who  wore  fhoes  or  boots  with  points  longer  than 
two  inches.  The  prefen t  fafhion  of  fhoes  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1633,  but  the  buckle  was  not  ufed  till  1670. 

In  Norway  they  ufe  fhoes  of  a  particular  conflru£lion, 
confifling  of  two  pieces,  and  without  heels )  in  which 
the  upper  leather  fits  clofe  to  the  foot,  the  foie  being 
joined  to  it  by  many  plaits  or  folds. 

The  fhoes  or  flippers  of  the  Japanefe,  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Profeffor  Thunberg,  are  made  of  rice-ftraw 
woven,  but  fometimes  for  people  of  diflin&ion  of  fine 
flips  of  ratan.  The  flioe  Confitts  of  a  foie,  without  up¬ 
per  leather  or  hind-piece  5  forwards  it  is  croffed  by  a 
flrap,  of  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  finger,  which  is  lined 
with  linen  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  flioe  to  the  flrap  a  cy¬ 
lindrical  firing  is  carried,  which  paffes  between  the  great 
and  fecond  toe,  and  keeps  the  fhoe  faft  on  the  foot. 

As  thefe  Ihoes  have  no  hind-piece,  they  make  a  noife 
when  people  walk  in  them  like  flippers.  When  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  travel,  their  fhoes  are  furnifhed  with  three  firings 
made  of  twitted  ftraw,  with  which  they  are  tied  to  the 
legs  and  feet,  to  prevent  them  from  falling  off.  Some 
people  carry  one  or  more  pairs  of  fhoes  with  them  on 
their  journeys,  in  order  to  put  on  new,  when  the  old 
ones  are  worn  out.  When  it  rains,  or  the  roads  are 
very  dirty,  thefe  fhoes  are  foon  wetted  through,  and  one 
continually  fees  a  great  number  of  worn-out  fhoes  lying 
on  the  roads,  efpecially  near  the  brooks,  where  travel¬ 
lers  have  changed  their  fhoes  after  waffling  their  feet. 

Inftead  of  thefe,  in  rainy  or  dirty  weather  they  wear 
high  wooden  clogs,  which  underneath  are  hollowed  out 
in  the  middle,  and  at  top  have  a  band  acrofs  like  a  flir- 
rup,  and  a  firing  for  the  great  toe  ;  fo  that  they  cati 
walk  without  foiling  their  feet.  Some  of  them  have 
their  ftraw  fhoes  fattened  to  thefe  wooden  clogs.  The 
Japanefe  never  enter  their  houfes  with  their  fhoes  on  ; 
but  leave  them  in  the  entry,  or  place  them  on  the  bench 
near  the  door,  and  thus  are  always  barefooted  in  their 
houfes,  fo  as  not  to  dirty  their  neat  mats*  During  the 
time  that  the  Dutch  live  at  Japan,  when  they  are  fome- 
times  under  an  obligation  of  paying  vifits  at  the  houfes 
of  the  Japanefe,  their  own  rooms  at  the  fadlory  being 
likewife  covered  with  mats  of  this  kind,  they  wear,  in- 
ffead  of  the  ufual  fhoes,  red,  green,  or  black  flippers, 
which,  on  entering  the  houfe  they  pull  off :  however; 
they  have  flockings  on,  and  ffioes  made  of  cotton  fluff 
with  buckles  in  them,  which  ffioes  are  made  at  Japan, 
and  can  be  wafhed  whenever  they  are  dirty.  Some 
have  them  of  black  fatin,  in  order  to  avoid  wafhinsr 
them. 

SHOE  of  an  Anchor ,  a  fmall  block  of  wood,  convex 
on  the  back,  and  having  a  fmall  hole,  fufificient  to  con¬ 
tain  the  point  of  the  anchor  fluke,  on  the  forefide.  It 
is  ufed  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tearing  or  wounding 
the  planks  on  the  fhip’s  bow,  when  afeending  or  de¬ 
fending  *,  for  which  purpofe  the  flioe  Aides  up  and  down 
along  the  bow  between  the  fluke  of  the  anchor  and  the 
planks,  as  being  preffed  clofe  to  the  latter  by  the  weight 
of  the  former. 

To  SHOE,  an  Anchor ,  is  to  cover  the  flukes  with  a 
R  r  2  broad 
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fihceprtak-  broad  triangular  piece  of  plank,  whole  area  cr  fupei fices 
.  is  much  laiger  than  that  of  the  flukes.  It  is  intended 
to  give  the  anchor  a  (Longer  and  furer  hold  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  in  very  foft  and  oozy  ground. 

SHOEMAKERS  MACHINE  for  working  at  in  a  ftard- 
ing  pofiure.  A  machine  for  this  purpofe  was  invented 
by  Mr  1  hem  as  Parker,  who,  on  the  2  2d  of  November, 
1  So 4,  attended  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  this 
apparatus  for  twelve  months,  and  found  it  very  ufeful. 
fie  observed  that  all  the  work  of  (hoe-making  may  be 
done  with  it  (landing  *  but  that  in  fomc  parts  thereof 
he  found  an  advantage  in  ufing  along  with  it  a  high 
(lool  j  and  that  prior  to  the  ufe  of  this  machine,  he  ne¬ 
ver  faw  or  heard  of  a  (imilar  invention  ;  and  that  he 
found  it  of  great  fervice  to  his  health. 

He  eflimated  the  cofl  of  fuch  a  machine  at  two  gui¬ 
neas. 

occPcxcvi.  Plate  CCCCXCVI.  fig.  I.  T,  a  bench  Handing  on 
g  j  u  four  1  egs,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

V,  A  circular  cufliion  affixed  to  the  bench,  in  the 
centre  of  which  cufliion  is  an  open  fpace  quite  through 
the  bench,  through  which  hole  a  leather  ffrap  U  is 
brought  up  from  below.  This  flrap  holds  the  work  and 
Iffl  firm  upon  the  cufliion  in  any  pofition  required,  by 
means  of  the  workman’s  foot  placed  upon  the  treadle  W. 

X,  Shews  the  lad  upon  the  cufliion,  with  the  ftrap 
holding  it  firm. 

Y,  An  implement  ufed  in  clofing  boots. 

Z,  A  fmall  flat  leather  cufliion,  ufeful  in  adiufling 
the  lad  and  drap. 

L,  The  fhoe-lad  fhewm  feparate  from  the  cufliion. 
The  round  cufliion  is  formed  of  a  circular  piece  of  wood, 
covered  with  leather  or  duffed  with  wool  or  hair  to  give 
It  fomc  elafticity. 

Another  machine  for  the  fame  purpofe  has  been  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr  Holden  of  Fettleworth  in  Suffex,  and  the 
following  account  of  it  was  prefented  to  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  obferves  that  the  fitting  podure  had  fo  great¬ 
ly  injured  his  health,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  to  give  up 
his  bufinefs,  and  in  this  difficulty  he  invented  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  he  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  fully,  as  it 
enabled  him  to  refume  his  work  with  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  He  recommends  it  as  the  quicked  way 
of  clofing  all  the  thread  woik,  and  he  adds,  that  he  has 
made  1 800  or  2000  pairs  of  (hoes  with  the  machine, 
and  dill  continues  to  employ  it.  The  following  is  a 
defeription  of  the  machine. 

Hg,  2.  Fig.  2.  A,  The  bed  for  the  clofing  block,  and  to  lay 

the  flioe  in,  whild  fewing.  ^ 

B,  The  clofing  block. 

C,  A  loofe  bed  to  lay  the  flioe  in  whilfl  ditching  •, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  here  exhibited  reverfed,  to 
fliew  how  it  is  placed  in  the  other  bed  A. 

D,  The  hollow  or  upper  part  of  the  loofe  bed  C,  in 
which  the  fhoe  is  laid  while  ditching. 

E,  A  table  on  which  the  tools  wanted  are  to  be  laid, 

F,  An  iron  femi-circle,  fixed  to  each  end  of  the  bed 
A,  to  allow  the  bed  to  be  raifed  or  deprefled.  This  half 
circle  moves  in  the  block  G. 

H,  Another  iron  femi-circle,  with  notches,  which 
catch  upon  a  tooth  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  to  hold 
the  bed  in  any  angle  required.  This  femi-circle  moves 
fidewife  on  two  hooks  in  fianles  at  each  end  of  the  bed. 
J,  The  tail  or  ftem  of  the  bed  A,  moving  in  a  cylin- 
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dricai  hole  in  the  pillar,  enabling  the  bed  to  be  turned  Shoe rr, ak¬ 
in  any  required  dire&ion,  and  which,  with  the  move-  cr* 
ment  b,  enables  the  operator  to  place  the  flioe  in  any  ,, 
pofition  neceflary.  J  .shootl”g\ 

K,  The  pillar,  formed  like  the  pillar  of  a  clawtable, 
excepting  the  two  fide  legs  being  in  a  direct  line,  and 
the  other  leg  at  a  right  angle  with  them. 

L,  1  he  icmi-circle  H,  (hewn  feparately,  to  explain 
how  it  is  connected  with  the  fiaples,  and  how  the  notches 
are  formed. 

M,  The  tail  or  Hem  of  the  bed  A,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  bed  N,  fliewn  feparately,  to  explain  how  the 
upper  part  of  the  bed  is  raifed  cr  deprefled  occafion- 
ally. 

Horff-SiJOL.  See  Farriery,  N°  131. 

SHOOTING,  in  the  military  art.  See  Artillery* 
Gunnery,  and  Projectiles. 

Shooting,  in  fportmanfliip,  the  killing  of  game  by  Shooting  (n 
the  gun,  with  or  without  the  help  of  dogs.  iportman- 

Under  this  article  we  (hall  lay  down  all  the  rules 
which  are  neceflary  to  be  obferved  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  one  accompli (hed  and  fuccefsful  in  the  art  of  (hoot- 

ins-  .  .  * 

The  firfl  thing  which  the  fportfman  ought  to  attend  Directions 
to  is  the  choice  of  his  fowling-piece.  Conveniency  re-  ^or  ck°°- 
quires  that  the  barrel  be  as  light  as  pofiible,  at  the  fame  a. 
time  it  ought  to  poffefs  that  degree  of  ilrength  which  ing  plece*’ 
will  make  it  not  liable  to  burfl.  Experience  has  pro¬ 
ved,  that  a  thin  and  light  barrel,  which  is  of  equal 
thicknefs  in  every  part  of  its  circumference,  is  much  lefs 
liable  to  burfl:  than  one  which  is  confiderably  thicker 
and  heavier,  but  which,  from  being  badly  filed  or  bored, 
is  of  unequal  flrength  in  different  places. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  to  determine  of  what  length 
the  barrel  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  acquire  that  range 
which  the  fportfman  has  occafion  for.  On  this  fubjed 
we  have  received,  the  following  information  from  an  ex¬ 
perienced  fportfman.  We  have,  at  different  times,  com¬ 
pared  barrels  of  all  the  intermediate  lengths  between  28 
and  40  inches,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  caliber,  that  is  to 
fay,  from  22  to  26  j  and  thefe  trials  were  made  both  by 
firing  the  pieces  from  the  (houlder,  and  from  a  firm 
block,  at  an  equal  diflance,  and  with  equal  weights  of 
the  fame  powder  and  of  the  fame  (hot. 

To  avoid  every  poflibility  of  error,  the  quires  of  paper 
at  which  we  fired  were  fixed  again!!  planks  inflead  of 
being  placed  againfl  the  wall.  From  thefe  trials  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  we  found  that  the  (hot  pierced  an 
equal  number  of  {heets,  whether  it  was  fired  from  a 
barrel  of  28,  30,  32,  34,36,  38,  or  40,  inches  in  length. 

Nay  more,  we  have  compared  two  barrels  of  the  fame 
caliber,  but  one'of  them  33,  and  the  other  66  inches 
long,  by  repeatedly  firing  them  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  others,  at  different  diflances,  from  45  to  100  paces, 
and  the  refults  have  always  been  the  fame,  i.  e.  the  barrel 
of  33  inches  drove  its  (hot  through  as  many  fheets  of 
paper  as  that  of  66  did.  The  conclufion  from  all  this 
is,  that  the  difference  of  10  inches  in  the  length  of  the 
barrel,  ivhich  feems  to  be  more  than  is  ever  infilled  up¬ 
on  among  fportfmen,  produces  no  fenfible  difference  in 
the  range  of  the  piece  ;  and  therefore,  that  every  one 
may  pleafe  himfelf  in  the  length  of  his  barrel,  without 
cither  detriment  or  advantage  to  the  range. 

It  may  appear  as  an  objection  to  this,  that  a  duck-gun 
which  is  five  ox  fix  feet  long  kills  at  a  greater  diflance 

than 
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Sheet  nsr-  than  a  fowling-piece  j  but  this  is  not  owing  to  its  length, 

'  vr  w  but  to  its  greater  weight  and  thicknefs,  which  give  it 
fuch  additional  drength,  that  the  (hot  may  be  increafed, 
and  the  charge  of  powder  doubled,  trebled,  and  even 
quadrupled.  But  a  barrel  of  five  or  fix  feet  length 
would  be  very  inconvenient  for  fowling.  Thofe  who 
confult  the  appearance  of  the  piece,  lightnefs,  and  the 
eafe  with  which  it  is  managed,  will  find  that  a  barrel 
from  32  to  38  inches  will  anfwer  bell. 

The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  of  what  dimen- 
fions  the  caliber  or  bore  of  a  fowling-piece  ought  to  be. 
This  matter  has  been  fubjedled  to  experiment,  and  it 
has  been  found,  that  a  barrel  of  22  or  24,  which  is  the 
largefl  caliber  ufually  employed  in  fowling-pieces,  throw’s 
its  fliot  as  clofely  as  one  of  the  finalled  caliber,  viz.  of 

5  30  or  32  (a). 

fornfofthe  t0  ie  anc*  form  of  the  flock,  it  may  be 

flock.  ^own  as  a  principle,  that  a  long  flock  is  preferable 

to  a  fliort  one,  and  at  the  fame  time  rather  more  bent 
than  ufual;  for  a  long  flock  fits  firmer  to  the  fhoulder 
than  a  ffiort  one,  and  particularly  fo  when  the  (hooter 
is  accuflomed  to  place  his  left  hand,  which  principally 
fupports  the  piece,  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod 
into  the  flock. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  flock  may  be  fo  form¬ 
ed  as  to  be  better  fuited  to  one  man  than  another.  For 
a  tall,  long-armed  man,  the  flock  cf  a  gun  fliould  be 
longer  than  for  one  of  a  lefs  flature  and  dorter  arm* 
That  a  flraight  flock  is  proper  for  him  who  has  high 
fhoulders  and  a  fliort  neck  *,  for,  if  it  be  much  bent,  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  him,  efpecially  in  the  quick 
motion  required  in  (hooting  at  a  {tying  or  running  ob- 
je£l,  to  place  the  butt  of  the  gun-flock  firmly  to  the 
fhoulder,  the  upper  part  alone  would  in  general  be  fix¬ 
ed  5  which  would  not  only  raife  the  muzzle,  and  confe- 
quently  flioot  high,  but  make  the  recoil  much  more  fen- 
fibly  felt,  than  if  the  whole  end  of  the  flock  were  firm¬ 
ly  placed  on  his  fhoulder.  Befides,  fuppofing  the  (hoot¬ 
er  to  bring  the  butt  home  to  his  (boulder,  he  would 
fcarcely  be  able  to  level  his  piece  at  the  objeft.  Oa 
the  contrary,  a  man  with  low  fhoulders,  and  a  long 
neck,  requires  a  (lock  much  bent*,  for  if  it  is  flraight, 
he  will,  in  the  a£l  of  lowering  his  head  to  that  place  of 
the  (lock  at  which  his  cheek  lhould  red  in  taking  aim, 
feel  a  conflraint  which  he  never  experiences,  when  by 
tbe  effe£l  of  the  proper  degree  of  bent,  the  dock,  lends 
him  forne  a di dance,  and,  as* it  were,  meets  his  aim  half 
way. 

Having  now  deferibed  the  fowling-piece  which  has 
been  found  to  anfwer  bed,  it  will  next  be  proper  to  give 
fome  indrudlions  for  the  choice  of  gunpowder,  (hot,  and 

6  wadding. 

Bcft  pun-  The  various  kinds  of  gunpowder  are  well  known  ) 
powder.  but,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  experienced  fporifmen,  Her- 
vey’s  battle-powder  is  tbe  bed.  Thofe  who  wdfh  to  ex. 
amine  the  drength  of  powder,  may  determine  it  by  dry¬ 
ing  fome  of  it  very  well,  and  then  trying  how  many 
flieets  of  paper  it.  will  drive  the  fhot  through,  at  the  di- 
flance  of  10  or  12  yards.  In  this .  trial  we  fliould  be 
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careful  to  employ  the  fame  fized  (not  in  each  experiment,  Shootings 
the  quantity  both  of  the  fliot  and  the  powrder  being  re-  '  ** 

gulated  by  exatl  weight  ^  otherwife  we  cannot,  even  in' 
tnis  experiment,  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  comparing 
the  drength  of  different  pow’ders,  or  cf  the  fame  powder 
at  different  times.  7 

Powder  ought  to  be  kept  very  dry,  for  every  degree^®  he  kept 
of  moidure  injures  it ;  and  if  confiderable,  the  faltpetre<hy’ 
is  diffolved,  and  the  intimate  combination  of  the  fcveral 
ingredients  is  entirely  deltrCyed.  It  is  obferved,  tli3t 
after  firing  with  damp  powder  the  piece  becomes  very 
foul,  which  feems  to  arife  from  the  diminution  of  the 
adiyity  of  the  fire  in  the  explofion.  Flalks  of  copper 
or  tin  are  much  better  for  keeping  powder  in  than  thofe  , 
ma4e  of  leather,  or  than  (mall  calks.  Their  necks 
ought  to  be  (mall  and  well  dopped  with  cork.  8 

I  he  patent  ?mlled fhot  is  now  very  generally  ufed,  and  ^  ze  °f 
is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other.  The  fize  of  the 
fliot  mud  vary  according  to  the  particular  fpecies  of 
game  which  is  the  obje6l  of  the  fportlman’s  purfuit,  as 
well  as  be  adapted  to  the  feafon.  In  the  firft  month  of 
partridge  (hooting,  N°  1.  is  mod  proper  ;  for  fince  at  this 
time  the  birds  fpring  near  at  hand,  and  we  feldom  fire 
at  more  than  the  didance  of  40  paces,  if  the  (hooter 
takes  his  aim  but  tolerably  well,  it  is  almoft  impodible 
for  a  bird  at  this  didance  to  efcape  in  the  circle  which 
the  (hot  forms. 

As  hares  (it  clofer,  and  are  thinly  covered  with  fur  at 
this  feafon,  they  may  eafily  be  killed  with  this  (hot  at 
30  or  35  paces.  N°  1.  is  equally  proper  for  (hooting 
fnipes  or  quails.  About  the  beginning  of  Odober, 
rvhen  the  partridges  are  ftronger,  N°  3.  is  the  mod  pro¬ 
per  (hot  to  be  ufed.  Many  fportfmen  ufe  no  other  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  feafon.  The  diredlions  which  have  now* 
been  given  refer  only  to  the  patent  fliot. 

_  We  fhall  now  fubjoin  a  table,  which  will  (hew'  at  one 
view  the  number  of  pellets  compofing  an  ounce  weight 
of  each  fort  of  fliot,  the  patent  and  the  common,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  fmalled  fize. 


N°  8.  1  ounce 

7  id. 

X  (b)  id. 

1  ib 

2  id. 

3 

4  id. 

5  id, 

N°  7.  1  ounce 

6  id. 

5  id. 

4  id. 

3  id. 

2  id, 

I  id. 


Patent  Shot. 


Common  Shot* 


620 

480 

300 

220 

180* 

i57 

105 

83 

350 
260 
235 
190 
140 
1 10 
95 


For  a  fowling-piece  of  a  common  caliber,  which  is  »rt»on 

from  24  to  30  balls  to  the  pound  weight,  a  dram  and  aofPowder 

0  and  Hi  t  in 

quarter,  tpe  chaig^ 


(A)  In  fpeaking  of  the  fize  of  the  caliber,  we  mean  by  22  or  24,  that  fo  many  balls  ex*aiy  fitting  it  weigh  iud 
one  pound  ;  and  every  caliber  is  marked  in  the  fame  way,  6  J 

(b)  1  he  reader  wall  obferve  that  the  patent  fliot  has  no  N°  6,  the  X  being  fubdituted  in  its  place,  and  that  th*s 
numbers  do  not  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  progreffion  ;  The  reafon  of  this  we  cannot  aflign. 
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Wad  din?. 


t  quarter,  or  at  mod  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  good  powder  ; 
and  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  (hot,  is  fuf- 
fTcient.  But  when  (hot  of  a  larger  fize  is  ufed,  fuch  as 
N°  5,  the  charge  of  (hot  may  be  increafed  one-fourth, 
for  the  purpofe  of  counterbalancing  in  fome  degree  what 
the  fize  of  the  (hot  lofes  in  the  number  of  pellets,  and 
alfo  to  enable  it  to  garni  (h  tlie  more.  For  this  purpofe 
the  fportfmail  will  find  a  meafure  marked  with  the  proper 
gauges  very  convenient  to  him.  An  inflrument  of  this 
nature  has  been  made  by  an  ingenious  artift  of  London, 
Lgg,  of  the  Haymarket. 

A  confequence  of  overloading  wfith  (hot,  is  the  pow¬ 
der  has  not  fufficient  (Irength  to  throw  it  to  its  proper 
diflance  ;  for  if  the  obje£l  fired  at  be  diftant,  one-half 
of  the  pellets  compofing  the  charge,  by  their  too  great 
quantity  and  weight,  will  (trike  againfl:  each  other,  and 
fall  by  the  way  ;  and  thofe  which  reach  the  mark  will 
have  fmall  force,  and  will  produce  but  little  or  no  ef¬ 
fect. 

.Fhe  ufe  of  the  wadding  is  to  carry  the  fliot  in  a  body 
to  a  certain  diflance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  It 
ought  to  be  of  foft  and  pliable  materials.  The  befl  kind 
of  wadding,  in  the  opinion  of  an  experienced  fowler,  is 
a  piece  of  an  old  hat  *,  but  this  cannot  be  obtained  in 
fufficient  quantity.  Next  to  it  nothing  is  better  than 
foft  brown  paper,  which  combines  fupplenefs  with  con- 
fiflence,  ntoulds  itfelf  to  the  barrel,  and  never  falls  to 
the  ground  within  1  2  or  15  paces  from  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece.  Tow  anfwers  very  well,  and  cork  has  been 
extolled  for  pofifefTing  the  peculiar  virtue  of  increafing 
the  range  and  clofenefs  of  the  Ihot. 

The  wadding  ought  to  be  quite  clofe  in  the  barrel, 
but  not  rammed  too  hard  ;  for  if  it  be  rammed  too  clofe, 
or  be  of  a  rigid  fubflance,  the  piece  will  recoil,  and  the 
fhot  will  fpread  too  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
wadding  be  very  loofe,  or  is  compofed  of  too  foft  mate¬ 
rials,  fuch  as  wool  or  cotton,  the  difeharge  will  not  pof- 
ir  fefs  proper  force. 

Powder  In  loading  a  piece,  the  powder  ought  to  be  {lightly 

fob t  <rammec*  down  by  only  prefling  the  ramrod  two  or  three 
ly  rammed"  t'mes  0n  ^e- wadding,  and  not  by  drawing  up  the  rani- 
gown.  rod  and  then  returning  it  into  the  barrel  with  a  jerk  of 
the  arm  feveral  times.  For  when  the  powder  is  vio¬ 
lently  compreffed,  fome  of  the  grains  muft  be  bruifed, 
which  will  prevent  the  explofion,  from  being  quick,  and 
will  fpread  the  fliot  too  wide..  In  pouring  the  powder 
into  the  barrel,  tile  meafure  ought  to  be  held  fo  as  that 
the  powder  may  fall  moft  readily  to  the  bottom.  That 
no  grains  may  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the  barrel,  the 
butt-end  of  the  piece  may  be  ftruck  againfl  the  ground. 
The  fliot  ought,  never  to  be  rammed  down  with  force  : 
it  is  fufficient  to  flrike  the  butt-end  of  the  gun  againfl: 
the  ground  as  before.  Then  the  wadding  is  to  be  put 
down  gen  tty.  A  fportfman  ought  never  to  carry  his 
gun  under  his  arm  with  the  muzzle  inclined  downwards, 
for  this  practice  loofens  the  wadding  and  charge  too 
12  much. 

Directions  Immediately  after  the  piece  is  fired  it  ought  to  be  re- 
for  loading  loaded  ;  for  while  the  barrel  is  flill  warm,  there  is  no 
and  firing,  danger  Qf  aRy  moifture  lodging  in  it  to  hinder  the  pow¬ 
der  from  falling  to  the  bottom.  As  it  is  found  that  the 
coldnefs  of  the  barrel,  and  perhaps  the  moiflure  con- 
denfed  in  it,  diminiflies  the  force  of  the  powder  in  the 
firft  fliot;  it  is  proper  to  fire  off  a  little  powder  before 
dhe  piece  is  loaded.  Some  prime  before  loading,  but 
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this  is  not  proper  unlefs  the  touch-hole  be  very  large.  Shootiit.. 

After  every  dif'cliarge  the  touch-hole  ought  to  be  prick- ' - v— ' 

ed,  or  a  fmail  feather  may  be  inferted  to  clear  away  any 
humidity  or  foulncfs  that  has  been  contra&ed. 

The  fportfman  having  loaded  his  piece,  mufl  next 
prepare  to  fire.  For  this  purpofe  he  ought  to  place 
his  hand  near  the  entrance  of  the  ramrod,  and  at  the 
fame  time  grafp  the  barrel  firmly.  The  muzzle  fliould 
be  a  little  elevated,  for  it  is  more  ufual  to  fhoot  low 
than  high.  J  his  direction  ought  particularly  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  when  the  objeft  is  a  little  diftant ;  becaufe 
fhot  as  well  as  ball  only  moves  a  certain  diflance  point 
blank,  when  it  begins  to  deferibe  the  curve  of  the  pa- 
rabola.  r 

Pra&ice  foon  teaches  the  fportfman  the  proper  di-Diftance 
fiance  at  which  he  ffiould  fhoot.  The  diflance  at  which  which  the 
he  ought  infallibly  to  kill  any  kind  of  game  with  patent  1Port^lllAn 
fliot,  N°  3.  provided  the  aim  be  well  taken,  is  from  2j^ht  l° 
to  35  paces  for  the  footed,  and  from  40  to  45  paces  for  1  ’ 
the  winged,  game.  Beyond  this  diflance  even  to  50  or 
55  paces,  both  partridges  and  hares  are  fometimes  kill¬ 
ed  ;  but  in  general  the  hares  are  only  {lightly  wounded, 
and  carry  away  the  fliot ;  and  the  partridges  at  that  di¬ 
flance  prefent  fo  fmall  a  furface,  that  they  frequently 
efcape  untouched  between  the  fpaces  of  the  circle.  Yet 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  partridge  may  not  be  killed 
with  N  3.  patent  fliot  at  60  and  even  70  paces  diflance, 
but  then  thefe  {hots  are  very  rare. 

.  ,In  fhooting  at  a  bird  flying,  or  a  hare  running  acrofs,  Howtbe 
it  is  neceffary  to  take  aim  before  the  object  in  propor- aim  is  to  be 
t ion. to  its  diflance  at  the  time  of  firing.  If  a  partridge tak“n‘ 
flies  acrofs  at  the  diflance  of  30  or  35  paces,  it  will  be 
fufficient  to  aim  at  the  head,  or  at  moft  but  a  fmall 
{pace  before  it.  If  it  be  50,  60,  or  70  paces  diftant,  it 
is  then  requifite  to  aim  at  lead  half  a  foot  before  the 
head.  The  fame  praclice  ought  to  be  obferved  in 
(hooting  at.  a  hare,  rabbit,  or  fox,  when  running  in  a 
crofs  direction  ;  at  the  fame  time  making  due  allowance 
for  the  diflance  and  fwiftnefs  of  the  pace.  Another 
thing  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  the  ftiooter  ought  not 
involuntarily  to  flop  the  motion  of  the  arms  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  .of  pulling  the  trigger ;  for  the  inftant  the  hand 
flops  in  order  to  fire,  however  inconfiderable  the  time 
be,  the  bird  gets  beyond  the  line  of  aim,  and  the  fliot 
will  mifs  it.  A  fportfman  ought  therefore  to  accu- 
flom  his  hand  while  he  is  taking  aim  to  follow  the  ob- 
je6l.  When  a  hare  runs  in  a  ftraight  .line  from  the 
(hooter,  he  fliould  take  his  aim  between  the  ears,  other- 
wife  he  wTill  run  the  hazard  either  of  miffing,  or  at 
leaf!  not  of  killing  dead,  or  as  it  is  fometimes  called 
clean. 

A  fowling-piece  fliould  not  be  fired  more  than  20  orEvery5pnt 
25  times  without  being  walked;  a  barrel  when  foul  nei-of  the  piece 
ther  (hoots  fo  ready,  nor  carries  the  (hot  fo  far  as  when10  be  kePc 
clean.  The  flint,  pan,  and  hammer,  fliould  be  well(<j|ean  and 
wiped  after  each  fliot  ;  this  contributes  greatly  to  make( 
the  piece  go  off*  quick,  but  then  it  fliould  be  done  with 
fuch  expedition,  that  the  barrel  may  be  reloaded  whilft 
warm,  for  the  reafons  we  have  before  advanced.  The 
flint  (hould  be  frequently  changed,  without  waiting  un¬ 
til  it  miffes  fire,  before  a  new'  one  is  put  in.  Fifteen  or 
eighteen  (hots,  therefore,  (hould  only  be  fired  with  the 
fame  flint ;  the  expence  is  too  trifling  to  be  regarded, 
and  by  changing  it  thus  often  much  vexation  will  be 
prevented. 
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A  gun  alfo  fhould  never  be  fired  with  the  prime^  of 
the  preceding  day  ^  it  may  happen  that  an  old  priming 
will  fometimes  go  off  well,  but  it  will  more  frequently 
contract  moifture  and  fuze  in  the  firing  >  then  the  ob- 
je6l  will  moft  probably  be  miffed,  and  that  becaufe  the 
piece  was  not  frefh  primed. 

For  the  information  of  the  young  fportfman  we 
fliall  add  a  few  more  general  directions.  In  warm  wea¬ 
ther  he  ought  to  feck  for  game  in  plains  and  open 
grounds,  and  in  cold  weather  he  may  fearch  little  hills 
expofed  to  the  fun,  along  hedges,  among  heath,  in 
ftubbles,  and  in  paftures  where  there  is  much  furze  and 
fern.  The  morning  is  the  beft  time  of  the  day,  before 
the  dew  is  exhaled,  and  before  the  game  has  been  di- 
fturbed.  The  colour  of  the  fhooters  drefs  ought  to  be 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  fields  and  trees  y  in  fummer  it 
ought  to  be  green,  in  winter  a  dark  gray.  He  ought 
to  hunt  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  wind,  not  only  to 
prevent  the  game  from  perceiving  the  approach  of  him 
and  his  dog,  but  alfo  to  enable  the  dog  to  feent  the 
game  at  a  greater  didance. 

He  fhould  never  be  difcouraged  from  hunting  and 
ranging  the  fame  ground  over  and  over  again,  efpeci- 
ally  in  places  covered  with  heath,  brambles,  high  grafs, 
or  young  coppice  wood.  A  hare  or  rabbit  will  fre¬ 
quently  differ  him  to  pafs  feveral  times  within  a  few 
yards  of  its  form  without  getting  up.  He  fhould  be 
Hill  more  patient  when  he  has  marked  partridges  into 
fuch  places,  for  it  often  happens,  that  after  the  birds 
have  been  fprung  many  times,  they  lie  fo  dead  that 
they  will  differ  him  almoft  to  tread  upon  them  before 
they  will  rife.  Pheafants,  quails,  and  woodcocks  do  the 
fame. 

He  ought  to  look  carefully  about  him,  never  palling 
a  budi  or  tuft  of  grafs  without  examination  y  but  he 
ought  never  to  ftrike  them  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
for  it  will  loofen  his  wadding.  He  who  patiently  beats 
and  ranges  his  ground  over  again,  without  being  dif- 
couraged,  will  always  kill  the  greateft  quantity  of  game  y 
and  if  he  is  fhooting  in  company,  he  will  find  game 
where  others  have  paffed  without  difeovering  any. 

When  he  has  fired  he  ihould  call  in  his  dog,  that  lie 
may  not  have  the  mortification  to  fee  game  rife  which 
lie  cannot  flioot.  When  he  has  killed  a  bird,  indead 
of  being  anxious  about  picking  it  up,  he  ought  to  fol¬ 
low  the  reft  of  the  covey  with  his  eye  till  he  fee  them 
fettle. 

Three  fpecies  of  dogs  are  capable  of  receiving  the 
proper  inftruCtion,  and  of  being  trained.  Thefe  are 
the  fmooth  pointer,  the  fpaniel,  and  the  rough  pointer. 
The  laft;  is  a  dog  with  long  curled  hair,  and  feems  to 
be  a  mixed  breed  of  the  water-dog  and  the  fpaniel. 
The  fmooth  pointer  is  aCtive  and  lively  enough  in  his 
range,  but  in  general  is  proper  only  for  an  open  coun¬ 
try. 

The  greateft  part  of  thefe  dogs  are  afraid  of  water, 
brambles,  and  thickets  \  but  the  fpaniel  and  the  rough 
pointer  are  eafily  taught  to  take  the  water,  even  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  range  the  woods  and  rough  places  as 
well  as  the  plain.  Greater  dependence  may  therefore  be 
had  on  thefe  two  laft  fpecies  of  dogs  than  on  the  fmooth 
pointer. 

The  education  of  a  pointer  may  commence  when  he 
is  only  five  or  fix  months  old.  The  only  leffons  which 
he  can  be  taught  at  this  time  are  to  fetch  and  carry  any 


thing  when  defired  y  to  come  in  when  he  runs  far  off,  Shooting 
and  to  go  behind  when  he  returns  y  ufing,  in  the  one  *  1 

cafe,  the  words  here ,  come  in ,  and  in  the  other  bach  or 
behind.  It  is  alfo  neceffary  at  this  period  to  accuftom 
him  to  be  tied  up  in  the  kennel  or  liable  *,  but  he  ought 
not  at  fiift  to  be  tied  too  long.  He  ftiould  be  let  look 
in  the  morning,  and  faftened  again  in  the  evening. 

When  a  dog  is  not  early  accuftomed  to  be  chained,  he 
difturbs  every  perfon  in  the  neighbourhood  by  howling. 

It  is  alfo  of  importance  that  the  perfon  who  is  to  train 
him  ftiould  give  him  his  food. 

When  the  dog  has  attained  the  age  of  10  or  12 
months,  he  may  be  carried  into  the  field  to  be  regularly 
trained.  At  firft  he  may  be  allowed  to  follow  his  own 
inclination,  and  to  run  after  every  animal  he  fees.  His 
indiferiminating  eagernefs  will  foon  abate,  and  he  will 
purfue  only  partridges  and  hares.  He  will  foon  become 
tired  of  following  partridges  in  vain,  and  will  content 
himfelf  after  having  flufhed  them  to  follow  them  with 
his  eyes.  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  prevent  him  from 
following  hares. 

All  young  dogs  are  apt  to  rake  ;  that  is,  to  hunt  with 
their  nofes  clofe'  to  the  ground,  to  follow  birds  rather 
by  the  track  than  by  the  wind.  But  partridges  lie 
much  better  to  dogs  that  wind  them,  than  to  tnole  that 
follow  them  by  the  track.  The  dog  that  winds  the 
feent  approaches  the  birds  by  degrees  and  without  di- 
fturbing  them  ^  but  they  are  immediately  alarmed  wheiv 
they  fee  a  dog  tracing  their  footifeps.  When  yon  per¬ 
ceive  that  your  dog  is.  committing  this  fault,  call  to  him 
in  an  angry  tone  hold n/> :  he  will  then  grow  uneafy  and 
agitated,  going  firft  to  the  one  fide  and  then  to  the 
other,  until  the  wind  brings  him  the  feent  of  the  birds. 

After  finding  the  game  four  or  five  times  in  this  way,  he 
will  take  the  wind  of  himfelf,  and  hunt  with  his  nofe 
high.  If  it  be  difficult  to  corred  this  fault,  it  will  be 
neceffaiy  to  put  the  pnvs&le  peg  upon  him.  I  his  is  of 
very  fimple  conftrudion,  confiding  only  of  a  piece  or 
oak  or  deal  inch  board,  one  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  tapering  a  little  to  one  end  y  at 
the  broader  end  are  two  holes  running  longitudinally^ 
through  which  the  collar  of  the  dog  is  put,  and  the 
whole  is  buckled  round  his  neck  y  the  piece  of  wood  be¬ 
ing  projected  beyond  his  nofe,  is  then  faftened  with  a 
piece  of  leather  thong  to  his  under  jaw.  By  this  means 
the  peg  advancing  feven  or  eight  inches  beyond  his  - 
fnout,  the  dog  is  prevented  from  putting  his  nofe  to  the 
ground  and  raking. 

As  foon  as  the  young  dog  knows  his  game,  you  muft 
bring  him  under  complete  fubjedion.  If  he  is  tradable,  . 
this  will  be  eafy  ;  but  if  he  is  ftubborn,  it  will  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  ufe  the  trajh  cord ,  which  is  a  rope  or  cord  of  20 
or  25  fathoms  in  length  faftened  to  his  cellar.  If  he  re- 
fufe  to  couje  back  when  called  upon,  you  muft  check 
him  fmartly  with  the  cord,  which  will  often  bring  him 
upon  his  haunches.'  But  be  fure  you  .never  call  to  him 
except  when  you  are  within  reach  of  the  cord.  After  re¬ 
peating  this  feveral  times  he  will  not  fail  to  come  back 
when  called  ;  he  ought  then  to  be  careffed,  and  a  bit  of 
bread  ftiould  be  given  him.  He  ought  now  conftantly 
to  be  tied  up,  and  never  unchained,  except  when  you 
give  him  his  food,  and  even  then  only  when  he  has  done 
fomething  to  defer ve  it. 

The  next  ftep  will  be  to  throw  down  a  piece  of 
bread  on  the  ground,  at  the  fame  moment  taking  hold 
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.^hooting,  of  the  dog  by  the  collar,  calling  out  to  him,  “  take 
v  heed, — foftly.”  After  having  held  him  in  this  manner 

for  fome.  fpace  of  time,  fay  to  him,  “  feize — lay  hold.” 
If  he  is  impatient  to  lay  hold  of  the  piece  of  bread  be¬ 
fore  the  fignal  is  given,  corre£l  him  gently  with  a  fmall 
whip.  Repeat  this  leffon  until  he  “  takes  heed”  well, 
and  no  longer  requires  to  be  held  fall  to  prevent  him 
from  laying  hold  of  the  bread.  When  he  is  well  ac- 
.  cuflomed  to  this  manege,  turn  the  bread  with  a  flick, 
'  holding  it  in  the  manner  you  do  a  fowling-piece,  and 
having  done  fo,  cry  feme.  Never  fuffer  the  dog  to  eat 
either  in  the  houfe  or  field  without  having  firlt  made 
him  take  heed  in  this  manner. 

J  hen,  in  order  to  apply  this  leffon  to  the  game,  fry 
fmall  pieces  of  bread  in  hogs  lard,  with  the  dung  of  par¬ 
tridge  \  take  thefe  in  a  linen  bag  into  the  fields,  Rub¬ 
bles,  ploughed  grounds,  and  paffures,  and  there  put  the 
pieces  in  feveral  different  places,  marking  the  fpots  with 
little  cleft  pickets  of  wood,  which  will  be  rendered  more 
diftinguifhable  by  putting  pieces  of  card  in  the  nicks. 
I  his  being  done,  caft  off  the  dog  and  conduct  him  to 
thefe  places,  always  hunting  in  the  wind.  After  he  has 
caught  the  fcent  of  the  bread,  if  he  approaches  too  near, 
and  feems  eager  to  fall  upon  it,  cry  to  him  in  a  mena¬ 
cing  tone,  “  take  heed  f  and  if  he  does  not  flop  imme¬ 
diately,  correal  him  with  the  whip.  He  will  foon  com¬ 
prehend  what  is  required  of  him,  and  will  ftand. 

*  -At  the  next  leffon,  take  your  gun  charged  only  with 
powder,  walk  gently  round  the  piece  of  bread  once  or 
twice,  and  fire  inffead  of  crying  feme.  The  next  time 
or  pra&ifing  this  leffon,  walk  round  the  bread  four  or 
five  times,  but  in  a  greater  circle  than  before,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this,  until  the  dog  is  conquered  of  his  impa¬ 
tience,  and  will  Hand  without  moving  until  the  fignal  is 
given  him.  When  he  keeps  his  point  well,  and  (lands 
Ready  in  this  leffon,  you  may  carry  him  to  the  birds  5 
if  he  run  in  upon  them,  or  bark  when  they  fpring  up, 
you  muR  correct  him  5  and  if  he  continue  to  do  fo, 
you  muR  return  to  the  fried  bread  ;  but  this  is  feldom 
neceffary. 

.  When  the  dog  has  learned  by  this  ufe  of  the  bread 
to  take  heed,  he  may  be  carried  to  the  fields  with  the 
trafii-cord  dragging  on  the  ground.  When  he  fprings 
birds  for  the  firfl  time,  if  he  runs  after  them  or  barks, 
check  him  by  calling  out  to  him,  take  heed.  If  he  point 
properly,  carefs  him  \  but  you  ought  never  to  hunt 
without  the  cord  until  he  point  Raunch. 
and  pre-  .  If  the  dog  runs  after  Rieep,  and  it  be  difficult  to  cure 
running  a f-  C0UPie  him  with  a  ram,  and  then  whip  the  dog  as 
ter&eep.  "  *on&  as  you  can  him.  His  cries  will  at  firR 

alarm  the  ram  ;  he  will  run  with  all  his  fpeed,  and  drag 
the  dog  along  with  him  *,  but  he  will  at  length  take 
courage,  turn  upon  the  dog,  and  butt  him  feverely  with 
his  horns.  When  you  think  the  dog  is  fufficiently  chaf- 
tifed,  untie  him  :  he  will  never  run  at  fheep  again. 

Having  now  given  a  few  general  inRru£lions  concern¬ 
ing  the  beR  method  of  training  pointers,  Tve  Riall  fub- 
join  a  few  obfervations  refpe£ling  the  moR  common  fpe- 
cies  of  game,  the.  partridge,  pheafant,  groufe,  wood¬ 
cock,  fnipe,  and  wild  duck. 

Partridges  pair  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  their  eggs  (ge- 

cerning  the  neralty  from  15  t0  20)  during  May  and  part  of  June, 
partridge.  The  young  begin  to  fly  about  the  end  of  June,  and 
their  plumage  is  complete  in  the  beginning  of  Odlober. 
The  male  has  a  confpicuous  horfe  flioe  upon  his  breaff, 
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an  obtufe  fpur  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  leg,  which  di-  Shooting. 

Ringuifh  him  from  the  female.  He  is  alfo  rather  lar-  - - 

ger. 

When  a  fportfman  is  fliooting  in  a  country  where 
the  birds  are  thin,  and  he  no  longer  choofes  to  range 
the  field  for  the  bare  chance  of  meeting  with  them, 
the  following  method  will  fliow  him  where  to  find  them 
on  another  day.  In  the  evening,  from  funfet  to  night¬ 
fall,  he  Riould  poR  hinffelf  in  a  field,  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  or  a  buffi,  and  there  wait  until  the  partridges  be°fn 
to  call  or  juck,  which  they  always  do  at  that  time ; 
not  only  for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  together  when  fe- 
parated,  but  alfo  when  the  birds  compofing  the  covey 
are  not  difperfed.  After  calling  in  this  manner  for 
fome  little  fpace  of  time,  the  partridges  will  take  to 
flight  j  then,  if  he  mark  the  place  where  they  alight, 
he  may  be  affured  they  will  lie  there  the  whole  night, 
unlefs  diffurbed.  Let  him  return  to  the  fame  poR  the 
next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  there  watch  a 
while  ;  being  careful  to  keep  his  dog  in  a  Rring,  if  he 
is  not  under  perfect  command. 

As  foon  as  the  dawn  begins  to  peep,  the  partridges 
will  begin  to  call,  and  foon  afterwards  will  perform  the 
fame  manoeuvre  as  on  the  preceding  evening  ;  that 
i*S  after  having  called  a  while,  they  will  take  their 
flight,  and  will  moR  commonly  fettle  at  a  little  d'Rance. 

There  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  call  again,  and  fome- 
times  take  a  fecond  flight,  but  that  will  be  to  no  great 
diflance.  Then  as  foon  as  the  fun  is  rifen,  and  the 
fportfman  can  fee  to  (hoot,  he  may  eaR  off  his  dog  and 
purfue  them.  2J 

The  pheafant  is  of  the  fize  of  a  common  dunghill  Pheafant. 
cock,  and. lays  its  eggs  generally  in  the  woods,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  which  is  10  or  12. 

Pheafants  are  accounted  Rapid  birds  \  for  when  they 
are  furprifed  they  will  frequently  fquat  down  like  a  rab¬ 
bit,  fuppofing  themfelves  to  be  in  iafety  as  foon  as  their 
heads  are  concealed  }  and  in  this  way  they  will  fome- 
times  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  killed  with  a  Rick.  They 
love  low  and  moiR  places,  and  haunt  the  edges  of  thofe 
pools  which  are  in  found  in  woods,  as  well  as  the  high 
grafs  of  marffies  that  are  near  at  hand  j  and  above  all, 
places  where  there  are  clumps  of  alders. 

Groufe ,  or  moor-game,  are  found  in  Wales,  in  the  Groufe. 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  great  abundance 
in  Scotland.  They  chiefly  inhabit  thole  mountains  and 
moors  which  are  covered  with  heath,  and  feldom  de- 
feend  to  the  ’low  grounds.  They  fly  in  companies  of 
four  or  five  braces,  and  love  to  frequent  moffy  places, 
particularly  in  the  middle  of  the  day  or  when  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  w^arm.  In  purfuing  this  game,  when  the  pointer 
fets,  and  the  fportfman  perceives  the  birds  running  with 
their  heads  ere&,  he  muR  run  after  them  as  faR  as  he 
can,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  get  near  enough  to  ffioot 
when  they  rife  upon  the  wing  *,  for  he  may  be  pretty 
certain  they  will  not  lie  well  that  day.  As  thefe  birds 
are  apt  to  grow  foon  putrid,  they  ought  to  be  drawm 
carefully  the  inRant  they  are  (hot  and  Ruffed  with  any 
heath,  and  if  the  feathers  happen  to  be  wetted  they  muff 
be  wiped  dry. 

The  woodcock  is  a  bird  of  paffage  5  it  commonly  ar-  Woodcock, 
lives  about  the  end  of  O&ober,  and  remains  until  the 
middle  of  March.  Woodcocks  are  fatteR  in  December 
and  January,  but  from  the  end  of  February  they  are 
lean.  At  their  arrival  they  drop  anywhere,  but  after¬ 
wards 
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Shooting,  wards  take  up  their  refidence  in  copfes  of  nine  or  ten 
— ~v  ■■■■'  years  growth.  They  feldom,  however,  flay  in  one 
place  longer  than  12  or  15  days.  During  the  day,  they 
remain  in  thofe  parts  of  the  woods  where  there  are  void 
fpaces  or  glades,  picking  up  earth-worms  and  grubs 
from  the  fallen  leaves.  In  the  evening  they  go  to  drink 
and  wafh  their  bills  at  pools  and  fprings,  after  which 
they  repair  to  the  open  fields  and  meadows  for  the  night. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  a  woodcock  fprings  from  a 
wood  to  go  into  the  open  country,  he  always  endeavours 
to  find  fome  glade  or  opening,  which  he  follows  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  wood.  At  his  return  he  purfues  the 
fame  path  a  good  way,  and  then  turns  to  the  right  or 
left  oppofite  to  fome  glade,  in  order  to  drop  into  a 
thick  part  of  the  wood,  where  he  may  be  Ihekered  from 
the  wind.  He  may  therefore  be  watched  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  thefe  narrow  palfes  and  little  alleys  on  the  edges 
of  woods  which  lead  to  a  pool  or  fpring,  or  he  may  be 
watched  in  the  du(k  of  the  evening  near  the  pools  which 
he  frequents. 

The  fnipe  is  a  bird  of  paffage  as  well  as  the  wood¬ 
cock.  This  bird  is  fcarcely  worth  {hooting  till  the 
froft  commences.  In  the  month  of  November  they  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  fat.  Snipes,  like  woodcocks,  frequent 
fprings,  bogs,  and  marftiy  places,  and  generally  fly  a- 
gainft  the  wind.  The  flant  and  crofs  fhots  are  rather 
difficult,  as  the  birds  are  fmall  and  fly  very  quickly. 
The  fportfman  ought  to  look  for  them  in  the  dire&ion 
of  the  wind  \  becaufe  then  they  will  fly  towards  him, 
and  prefent  a  fairer  mark. 

The  wild  duck  is  alfo  a  bird  of  paffage,  and  arrives 
here  in  great  flocks  from  the  northern  countries  in  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Still,  however,  a  great  many  re¬ 
main  in  our  marfhes  and  fens  during  the  whole  year,  and 
breed. 

The  wild  duck  differs  little  in  plumage  from  the  tame 
duck,  but  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  its  fize^  which  is 
lefs  }  by  the  neck,  which  is  more  (lender  *,  by  the  foot, 
which  is  fmaller  )  by  the  nails,  which  are  more  black  ; 
and  above  all,  by  the  web  of  the  foot,  which  is  much 
finer  and  fofter  to  the  touch. 

In  the  fummer  feafon,  when  it  is  known  that  a  team 
of  young  ducks  are  in  a  particular  piece  of  water,  and 
juft  beginning  to  fly,  the  fportfman  is  fure  to  find  them 
early  in  the  morning  dabbling  at  the  edges  of  the  pool, 
and  amongft  the  long  grafs,  and  then  he  naay  get  very 
near  to  them  :  it  is  ufual  alfo  to  find  them  in  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  at  noon. 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  almoft  every  pool  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  teams  of  wild  ducks,  which  remain  there 
during  the  day,  concealed  in  the  rufhes.  If  thefe  pools 
are  of  fmall  extent,  two  (hooters,  by  going  one  on  each 
fide,  making  a  noife  and  throwing  (tones  into  the  rufhes, 
will  make  them  fly  up  ;  and  they  will  in  this  way  fre¬ 
quently  get  fhots,  efpecially  if  the  pool  is  not  broad, 
and  contracts  at  one  end.  But  the  fureft  ahd  rnoft  fuc- 
cefsful  way,  is  to  launch  a  fmall  boat  or  trow  on  the 
pool,  and  to  traverfe  the  ruflies  by  the  openings  which 
are  found  at  the  fame  time  making  as  little  noife  as 
poffible.  In  this  manner  the  ducks  will  fuffer  the  fportf- 
men  to  come  fufficiently  near  them  to  {hoot  living  •  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  ducks,  after  having  flown  up, 
only  make  a  circuit,  return  in  a  little  time,  and  again 
alight  upon  the  pool.  Then  the  fportfmen  endeavour 
a  fecond  time  to  come  near  them.  If  feveral  (hooters 
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are  in  company,  they  (hould  divide  ;  two  fliould  go  in  Sfc 
the  boat,  whilft  the  others  fpread  themfclves  about  the  ^ 
edge  of  the  pool,  in  order  to  (hoot  the  ducks  in  their  ( 
flight.  In  pools  which  will  not  admit  a  trow,  water- 
fpaniels  are  abfolutely  neceffary  for  this  fport. 

In  winter  they  may  be  found  on  the  margins  of  little 
pools ;  and  when  pools  and  rivers  are  frozen  up,  they 
muft  be  watched  for  in  places  where  there  are  fprings 
and  waters  which  do  not  freeze.  I  he  fport  is  then 
much  more  certain,  becaufe  the  ducks  are  confined  to 
thefe  places  in  order  to  procure  aquatic  herbs,  which 
are  almoft  their  only  food  at  this  period., 

SHOP-lifters,  are  thofe  that  fteal  goods  privately 
out  of  (hops  5  which,  being  to  the  value  of  5  s.  though 
no  perfon  be  in  the  (hop,  is  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy  by  the  10  and  11  W.  III.  c.  23. 

SHORE,  a  place  wafhed  by  thefea,  or  by  fome  large 
river. 

Count  Marfigli  divides  the  fea-fliore  into  three  por¬ 
tions  :  the  firft  of  which  is  that  tra<R  of  land  which  the 
fea  juft  reaches  in  (forms  and  high  tides,  but  which  it 
never  covers  }  the  fecond  part  of  the  (hore  is  that  which 
is  covered  in  high  tides  and  (forms,  but  is  dry  at  other 
times ;  and  the  third  is  the  defeent  from  this,  which  is 
always  covered  with  water. 

The  firft  part  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  fuffers  no  alteration  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  fit  for  the  growth  of  fome 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  the  faline 
(feams  and  impregnations  :  and  it  is  fcarce  to  be  con¬ 
ceived  by  any,  but  thofe  who  have  obferved  it,  how  far 
on  land  the  effe&s  of  the  fea  reach,  fo  as  to-  make  the 
earth  proper  for  plants  which  will  not  grow  without 
this  influence ;  there  being  feveral  plants  frequently 
found  on  high  hills  and  dry  places,  at  three,  four,  and 
more  miles  from  the  fea,  which  yet  would  not  grow  un- 
lefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  nor  will  ever  be  found 
elfewhere. 

The  fecond  part  or  portion  of  the  (hore  is  much 
more  affe&ed  by  the  fea  than  the  former,  being  fre¬ 
quently  wafhed  and  beaten  by  it.  Its  produ&ions  are 
rendered  fait  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  fand, 
or  with  the  fragments  of  (hells  in  form  of  fand,  and  in 
fome  places  with  a  tartarous  matter  depofited  from  the 
water  }  the  colour  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground  is 
ufually  dufky  and  dull,  efpecially  where  there  are  rocks 
and  ftones,  and  thefe  covered  with  a  (limy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  (hore  is  more  affedled  by  the 
fea  than  either  of  the  others  *,  and  is  covered  with  an 
uniform  cruft  of  the  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
fea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  refidence 
in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  thefe  alter  it  a  little. 

Shore,  Jane,  the  celebrated  concubine  of  the  li¬ 
centious  King  Edward  IV.  was  the  wife  of  Mr  Matthew 
Shore,  a  goldfmith  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London.  Kings 
are  feldom  unfuccefsful  in  their  amorous  purfuits;  there¬ 
fore  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  Mrs  Shore’s  remo¬ 
ving  from  Lombard-ftreet  to  dune  at  court  as  the  royal 
favourite.  Hiftorians  reprefent  her  as  extremely  beauti¬ 
ful,  remarkably  cheerful,  and  of  mod  uncommon  genc- 
rofity.  The  king,  it  is  faid,  wras  no  lefs  captivated 
with  her  temper  than  with  her  perfon  :  (he  never  made 
ufe  of  her  influence  over  him  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
perfon  5  and  if  ever  (he  importuned  him,  it  was  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  unfortunate  After  the  death  of  Ed  ward, 
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Shore  fhe  attached  herfelf  to  the  lord  Haftings 3  and  when 
Short  UI.  c^t  off  that  nobleman  as  an  obftacle  to 

111  his  ambitious  fchemes,  Jane  Shore  was  arreffed  as  an 
accomplice,  on  the  ridiculous  accufation  of  witchcraft. 
This,  however,  terminated  only  in  a  public  penance  3 
excepting  that  Richard  rifled  her  of  all  her  little  pro¬ 
perty  :  but  whatever  feverity  might  have  been  exercifed 
towards  her,  it  appears  that  fhe  wras  alive,  though  fuf 
ficiently  wretched,  under  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  faw  her  poor,  old,  and  ffirivel- 
led,  without  the  leaf!  trace  of  her  former  beauty.  Mr 
Rowe,  in  his  tragedy  of  Jane  Shore,  has  adopted  the 
popular  Rory  related  in  the  old  hiRorical  ballad,  of  her 
perifhing  by  hunger  in  a  ditch  where  Shoreditch  now 
Rands.  But  Stow  affures  us  that  Rreet  was  fo  named 
before  her  time. 

SHORL,  See  Schorl,  Mineralogy  Index, 

SHORLING  and  Morling,  are  words  to  diRin- 
guifh  fells  of  fheep  3  Jkorling  being  the  fells  after  the 
fleeces  are  fhorn  off  the  (beep’s  back  3  and  morling ,  the 
fells  Read  off  after  they  die  or  are  killed.  In  fome 
parts  of  England  they  underffand  by  a  Jlwrling,  a  fheep 
whofe  face  is  Riorn  off 3  and  by  a  morling ,  a  iheep  that 
dies. 

SHORT,  James,  an  eminent  optician,  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  10th  of  June,  O.  S.  in  the  year  1710. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  having  loft  his  father  and  mother, 
and  being  left  in  a  Rate  of  indigence,  he  was  received 
into  Heriot’s  Hofpital,  (fee  EDINBURGH,  Public  Build- 
ingf,  N°  16.),  where  he  foon  difplayed  his  mechanical 
genius  in  conftru&ing,  for  himfelf,  little  cheRs,  book- 
cafes,  and  other  conveniences,  with  fuch  tools  as  fell  in 
his  way.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  removed  from 
the  Hofpital  to  the  High  School,  where  he  Riowed  a 
confiderable  taRe  for  claflical  literature,  and  generally 
kept  at  the  head  of  his  forms.  In  the  year  172 6  he 
was  entered  into  the  univerfity,  where  he  paffed  through 
the  ufual  courfe  of  education,  and  took  his  maRer’s  de¬ 
gree  with  great  applaufe. 

By  his  friends  he  was  intended  for  the  church  3  but 
,  after  attending  a  courfe  of  theological  ledtures,  his  mind 
revolted  from  a  profeffion  which  he  thought  little  fuit- 
ed  to  his  talents  3  and  he  devoted  his  wffiole  time  to  ma¬ 
thematical  and  mechanical  purfuits.  He  had  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  the  celebrated  MT.aurin  for  his 
preceptor  ;  who  having  foon  difeovered  the  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  made  a  proper  eRimate  of  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  encouraged  him  to  profecute  thofe  Rudies  in 
which  nature  had  qualified  him  to  make  the  greateR  fi¬ 
gure.  Under  the  eye  of  that  eminent  maRer,  he  began 
in  1732  to  conRrudt  Gregorian  telefcopes  3  and,  as  the 
profeffor  obferved  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Jurin,  “  by  taking 
care  of  the  figure  of  his  fpecula,  he  was  enabled  to  give 
them  larger  apertures,  and  to  carry  them  to  greater 
perfection,  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.”  (See 
Optics,  N°  89.). 

In  the  year  1736  Mr  Short  was  called  to  London, 
at  the  defire  of  Queen  Caroline,  to  give  inftrudHons  in 
mathematics  to  William  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  on  his  appointment  to  that  very  honourable 
office  he  was  eledted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and 
patronized  by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Macclesfield. 
In  the  year  1739  he  accompanied  the  former  of  thofe 
noble  lords  to  the  Orkney  ifles,  where  he  was  employed 
in  adjufting  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Scotland ;  and 


happy  it  was  for  him  that  he  was  fo  employed,  as  he  Short 
might  otherwife  have  been  involved  in  a  feuffie  which  |j 
took  place  between  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Stewart  ^Hertford, 
of  Barra  and  the  attendants  of  the  earl,  in  which  fome  ^ 
of  the  latter  were  dangeroully  wounded. 

Mr  Short  having  returned  to  London,  and  finally 
efifbliihed  himfelf  there  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion,  was 
in  1742  employed  by  Lord  Thomas  Spencer  to  make 
for  him  a  refiedtor  of  twelve  feet  focus,  for  which  he  , 
received  600  guineas.  He  made  feveral  other  telefcopes 
of  the  fame  focal  diRance  with  greater  improvements 
and  higher  magnifiers  ;  and  in  1752  finiffied  one  for  the 
king  of  Spain,  for  which,  with  its  whole  apparatus,  he 
received  r  200I.  This  was  the  nobleR  inftrument  of  the 
kind  that  had  then  been  conRrudled,  and  perhaps  it  has 
never  yet  been  furpaffed  except  by  the  aftonilhing  re- 
fledlors  of  Herfchel.  See  Telescope. 

Mr  Short  ufed  to  vifit  the  place  of  his  nativity  once 
every  two  or  three  years  during  his  refidence  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  17 66  he  vifited  it  for  the  laft  time.  On 
the  15th  of  June  1768  he  died,  after  a  very  ffiort  ill- 
nefs,  at  Newington  Butts,  near  London,  of  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  his  bowels,  and  was  buried  on  the  2 2d  of  the 
fame  month,  having  completed,  within  a  few  days,  his 
fifty-eighth  year.  He  left  a  fortune  of  about  20,oool, 
of  which  1  5,000k  was  bequeathed  to  two  nephews,  and 
the  reft  in  legacies  to  his  friends.  In  gratitude  for  the 
Ready  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Morten,  he  left  to  his 
daughter  the  lady  Mary  Douglas,  afterwards  countefs  of 
Aboyne,  1000I.  and  the  reveifion  of  his  fortune,  fhould 
his  nephews  die  without  iffue  *,  but  this  reverfionary  le¬ 
gacy  the  lady,  at  the  defire  of  her  father,  generoufly  re- 
linquiftied  by  a  deed  in  favour  of  Mr  Short’s  brother 
Mr  Thomas  Short  and  his  children.  Mr  Short’s  emi¬ 
nence  as  an  artiR  is  univerfally  known,  and  we  have  of¬ 
ten  heard  him  fpoken  of  by  thofe  who  were  acquainted 
with  him  from  his  youth,  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  of  very 
amiable  manners. 

SHORT-Hand  Writing .  See  Stenography. 

SHORT- Jointed,  in  the  Manege,  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
fliort-jointed  that  has  a  ffiort  paRern  3  when  this  joint, 
or  tlie  paRern  is  too  ftiort,  the  horfe  is  fubjeiR  to  have 
his  fore  Regs  from  the  knee  to  the  cornet  all  in  a  Rraight 
line.  Commonly  your  ffiort-jointed  horfes  do  not  ma¬ 
nege  fo  well  as  the  long-jointed  3  hut  out  of  the  manege 
the  ffiort-jointed  are  the  beR  for  travel  or  fatigue. 

SHORT- Sightedne/s ,  a  certain  defedt  in  vifion,  by  which 
obje&s  cannot  be  diRin£Uy  feen  unlefs  they  are  very 
near  the  eye.  See  Optics,  N°  142. 

SHORTFORD,  q.  d.  fore-clofe ,  an  ancient  cuftom 
in  the  city  of  Exeter,  when  the  lord  of  the  fee  cannot 
be  anfwered  rent  due  to  him  out  of  his  tenement,  and 
no  diRrefs  can  be  levied  for  the  fame.  The  lord  is  then 
to  come  to  the  tenement,  and  there  take  a  Rone,  or 
fome  other  dead  thing  off  the  tenement,  and  bring  it 
before  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  and  thus  he  muR  do  feveri 
quarter  days  fucceffively  3  and  if  on  the  feventh  quarter- 
day  the  lord  is  not  fatisfied  of  his  rent  and  arrears,  then 
the  tenement  ftiall  be  adjudged  to  the  lord  to  hold  the 
fame  a  year  and  a  day  ;  and  forthwith  proclamation  is 
to  be  made  in  the  court,  that  if  any  man  claims  any 
title  to  the  faid  tenement,  he  muR  appear  within  the 
year  and  day  next  following,  and  fatisfy  the  lord  of  the 
faid  rent  and  arrears  :  but  if  no  appearance  be  made, 
and  the  rent  not  paid,  the  lord  comes  again  to  the 

court, 
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Shot,  court,  and  prays  that,  according  to  the  cuflom,  the 
'  fajd  tenement  be  adjudged  to  him  in  his  demefne  as 
of  fee,  which  is  done  accordingly,  fo  that  the  lord  hath 
from  thenceforth  the  faid  tenement,  with  the  appurte- 
nances  to  him  and  his  heirs. 

SHOT,  a  denomination  given  to  all  forts  of  balls  for 
fire-arms  :  thofe  for  cannon  being  of  iron,  and  thofe  for 
guns,  pidols,  &c.  of  lead.  See  SHOOTING. 

Cafe  SHOT  fermerly  confided  of  all  kinds  of  old  iron, 
nails,  mulket- balls,  Hones,  &c.  ufed  as  above.. 

Shot  of  a  Cable ,  on  (hip-board,  is  the  fplicing  of  two 
cables  together,  that  a  (hip  may  ride  fafe  in  deep  waters 
and  in  great  roads*,  for  a  (hip  will  ride  eafier  by  one  (hot 
of  a  cable,  than  by  three  (hort  cables  out  ahead. 
Grape-SHOT .  See  GliAPE-Shot » 

Patent-milled  SHOT  is  thus  made  :  Sheets  of  lead, 
whofe  thick nefs  correfponds  with  the  (ize  of  the  (hot 
required,  are  cut  into  {mail  pieces,  or  cubes,  of  the 
form  of  a  die.  A  great  quantity  of  the fe  little  cubes 
are  put  into  a  large  hollow  iron  cylinder,  which  is  mount¬ 
ed  horizontally  and  turned  by  a  winch  *,  when  by  their 
fri&ion  againft  one  another  and  againft  the  Tides  of  the 
cylinder,  they  are  rendered  perfe&ly  round  and  very 
fmooth.  The  other  patent  (hot  is  cad  in  moulds,  in  the 
fame  way  as  bullets  are. 

Shot  Flaggon ,  a  fort  of  flaggon  fame  what  bigger  than 
ordinary,  which  in  fome  counties,  particularly  Derby¬ 
shire,  it  is  the  cuflom  for  the  hoft  to  ferve  his  guefts  in, 
after  they  have  drank  above  a  (hilling. 

Small  SHOT ,  or  that  ufed  for  fowling,  fhould  be  well 
fized,  and  of  a  moderate  bignefs  :  for  (hould  it  be  too 
great,  then  it  flies  thin,  and  fcatters  too  much  ;  or  if 
too  fmall,  then  it  hath  not  weight  and  Strength  to  pe¬ 
netrate  far,  and  the  bird  is  apt.  to  fly  away  with  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  have  it  fultable  to  the  occafion,  it 
not  being  always  to  be  had  in  every  place  fit  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  we  (hall  fet  down  the  true  method  of  making  all 
forts  and  fizss  under  the  name  of  mould f hot. .  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  good  properties  are  to  be  round  and  folid. 

Take  any  quantity  of  lead  you  think  fit,  and  melt  it 
down  in  an  iron  veffel  ;  and  as  it  melts  keep  it  (lining 
with  an  iron  ladle,  (kimming  off  all  impurities  whatfo- 
ever  that  may  arife  at  the  top  :  when  it  begins  to  look 
of  a  greeniffi  colour,  drew  on  it  as  much  aunpigmentum 
or  yellow  orpimeiit,  finely  powdered,  as  will  lie.  on  a 
(hilling,  to  every  12  or  14  pound  of  lead;  then  (lining 
them  together,  the  orpiment  will  flame. 

The  ladle  (hould  have  a  notch  on  one  fide  of  the 
brim,  for  more  eafily  pouring  out  the  lead  *,  the  ladle 
muff  remain  in  the  melted  lead,  that  its  heat  may  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  lead,  to  prevent  inconveniences 
which  otherwife  might  happen  by  its  being  either  too 
hot  or  too  *cold  :  then,  to  try  your  lead,  drop  a  little  of 
it  into  water,  and  if  the  drops  prove  round,  then  the 
lead  is  of  :*  proper  heat ;  if  otherwife,  and  the  (hot  have 
tails,  then  add  more  orpiment  to  increafe  the  heat,  till 
it  be  found  fufficient. 

Then  take  a  plate  of  copper,  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
trencher,  which  mud  be  made  with  a  hollownefs  in  the 
middle,  about  three  inches  compafs,  within  which  mud 
be  bored  about  40  holes  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
(hot  which  you  intend  to  cad :  the  hollow  bottom  fhould 
be  thin  ;  but  die  thicker  the  brim,  the  better  it  will  re¬ 
tain  the  heat.  Place  this  plate  on  a  frame  of  iron,  over 
a  tub  or  veffel  of  water,  about  four  inches  from  the  wa¬ 


ter,  and  fpread  burning  coals  on  the  plate,  to  keep  the 
lead  melted  upon  it :  then  take  fome  lead  and  pour  it  shjvcl< 
gently  on  the  coals  on  the  plate,  and  it  will  make  its 
way  through  the  holes  into  the  water,  and  form  itfelf 
into  (hot  ;  do  this  till  all  your  lead  be  run  through 
the  holes  of  the  plate,  taking  care,  by  keeping  your 
coals  alive,  that  the  lead  do  not  cool,  and  fo  dop  up  tire 
hbles. 

While  you  are  cading  in  this  manner,  another  perfon 
with  another  ladle  may  catch  fome  of  the  (hot,  placing 
the  ladle  four  or  five  inches  underneath  the  plate  in  the 
water,  by  which  means  you  will  fee  if  they  are  defec¬ 
tive,  and  redlify  them. 

Your  chief  care  is  to  keep  the  lead  in  a  jufi  degree 
of  heat,  that  it  be  not  fo  cold  as  to  dop  up  the  holes 
in  your  plate,  nor  fo  hot  as  to  caufe  the  (hot  to  crack  : 
to  remedy  the  heat,  you  mud  refrain  working  till  it  is 
of  a  proper  coolnefs ;  and  to  remedy  the  coolnefs  of  your 
lead  and  plate,  you  mud  blow  your  fire  ;  obferving,  that 
the  cooler  your  lead  is,  the  larger  will  be  your  (hot ;  as 
the  hotter  it  is,  the  fmallcr  they  will  be. 

After  you  have  done  cading,  take  them  out  of  the 
water,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire  with  a  gentle  heat, 
ftirring  them  continually  that  they  do  not  melt ;  when 
dry,  you  are  to  feparate  the  great  (hot  from  the  fmall, 
by  the  help  of  a  fieve  made  for  that  purpofe,  according 
to  their  feveral  fizes.  But  thofe  who  would  have  very 
large  (hot,  make  the  lead  trickle  with  a  dick  out  of  the 
ladle  into  the  water,  without  the  plate. 

If  it  dop  on  the  plate,  and  yet  the  plate  be  not  too 
cool,  give  but  the  plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  run 
again  ;  care  mud  be  bad  that  none  of  your  implements 
be  greafy,  oily,  or  the  like  ;  and  when  the  (hot,  being 
feparated,  are  found  too  large  or  too  fmall  for  your  pur¬ 
pofe,  or  otherwife  imperfe£l,  they  will  ferve  again  at  the 
next  operation. 

The  fizes  of  common  {hot  for  fowling  are  from  N°  I 
to  6,  and  fmaller,  which  is  called  mudard  feed,  or  dud 
(hot  ;  but  N°  S  is  fmall  enough  for  any  (hooting  what- 
foever.  The  N°  1  may  be  ufed  for  wild  geefe  ;  the 
N°  2  for  ducks,  widgeons,  and  other  water  fowl  ;  the 
N°  3  for  pheafants,  partridges  after  the.firft  month, 
and  all  the  fen-fowl  ;  the  N°  4  for  partridges,  wood¬ 
cocks,  &c.  ;  and  the  N°  5  for  fnipes  and  all  the  fmaller 
birds. 

Tin-Cafe  SHOT ,  in  artillery,  is  formed  by  putting  a 
great  quantity  of  fmall  iron  (hot  into  a  cylindrical  tin** 
box  called  a  cannider,  that  jud  fits  the  bore  of  the  gun. 
Leaden  bullets  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  manner; 
and  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  whatever  number  or  fizes 
of  the  (hots  are  ufed,  they  mud  weigh  with  their  cafes 
nearly  as  much  as  the  (hot  of  the  piece. 

SHOVEL,  Sir  Cloudesly,  was  born  about  the  year 
3650  of  parents  rather  in  the  lower  rank  of  life.  He 
was  put  apprentice  to  a  (hoemaker  ;  but  difliking  this 
profeflion,  he  abandoned  it  a  few  years  after,,  and  went 
to  fea.  He  was  at  fird  a  cabin  boy  with  Sir  Chrido- 
pher  Mynns,  but  applying  to  the  ftudy  of  navigation 
with  indefatigable  induftry,  his  (kill  as  a  feaman  foon 
raifed  him  above  that  dation. 

The  corfairs  of  Tripoli  having  committed  great  out¬ 
rages  on  the  Englifh  in  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  fent  in  1674  t0  reduce  them  to  rea- 
fon.  As  lie  had  received  orders  to  try  the  effe£ls  of 
negociation  before  be  proceeded  to  hodilities,  be  fent  Mr 
S  f  2  Shovel, 
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Shovel,  who  was  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  his  fleet, 
to  demand  fatisfa&ion.  The  Dey  treated  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  difrefpe£t,  and  fent  him  back  without 
an  an  fiver.  Sir  John  difpatched  him  a  fecond  time, 
with  orders  to  remark  particularly  the  fituation  of  tilings 
on  fhore.  The  behaviour  of  the  Dey  was  worfe  than 
ever.  Upon  Mr  Shovel’s  return,  he  informed  Sir  John 
that  it  would  be  poftible,  notwithftanding  their  fortifi¬ 
cations,  to  burn  all  the  (hips  in  the  harbour.  The  boats 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  the  command  of  them 
given  to  Lieut.  Shovel,  who  feized  the  guardfhip,  and 
burnt  four  others,  without  lofing  a  man.  This  aftion 
fo  terrified  the  Tripolins,  that  they  fued  for  peace. — 
-Sir  John  Narborough  gave  fo  favourable  an  account  of 
this  exploit,  that  Mr  Shovel  was  foon  after  made  captain 
of  the  Sapphire,  a  fifth  rate  (hip. 

In  the  battle  of  Bantry-Bay,  after  the  revolution,  he 
commanded  the  Edgar,  and,  for  his  gallant  behaviour 
in  that  a&ion,  was  foon  after  knighted  by  King  William. 
Next  year  he  was  employed  in  tranfporting  an  army  in¬ 
to  Ireland }  a  fervice  which  he  performed  with  fo  much 
diligence  and  dexterity,  that  the  king  raifed  him  to 
the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  delivered  his 
commiflion  with  his  own  hands.  Soon  after  he  wras 
made  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  fliared  the  glory  of 
the  viflory  at  La  Hogue.  In  1694,  he  bombarded 
Dunkirk.  In  1703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  aflift  the  Proteftants  who  were  in  arms  in  the  Ce- 
vennes. 

Soon  after  the  battle  off  Malaga,  he  rvas  prefented 
by  Prince  George  to  Queen  Anne,  who  received  him 
gracioufly,  and  next  year  employed  him  as  commander 
in  chief. 

In  1705  he  commanded  the  fleet,  together  with  the 
earls  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth,  which  v/as  fent 
into  the  Mediterranean  $  and  it  was  owing  to  him  chief¬ 
ly  that  Barcelona  was  taken.  After  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt  upon  Toulon,  he  failed  for  Gibraltar,  and  from 
thence  homeward  wuth  a  part  of  the  fleet.  On  the  22d 
of  O&ober,  at  night,  his  (hip,  wuth  three  others,  was 
call:  away  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly.  All  on  board  perifh- 
ed.  His  body  wras  found  by  fome  fifliermen  on  the 
ifland  of  Scilly,  wbo  dripped  it  of  a  valuable  ring,  and 
afterwards  buried  it.  Mr  Paxton,  the  purfer  of  the 
Arundel,  hearing  of  this,  found  out  the  fellows,  and 
obliged  them  to  difeover  where  they  had  buried  the 
body.  He  carried  it  on  board  his  own  (hip  to  Portf- 
meuth,  from  whence  it  ivas  conveyed  to  London,  and  in¬ 
terred  with  great  folemnity  in  Weftminffer  Abbey.  A 
monument  was  afterwards  ere&ed  to  his  memory  by  the 
dire£lion  of  the  ’queen.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborough,  by  whom  he  left  two 
daughters,  co-heireffes. 

SHOVELER,  a  fpecies  of  Anas.  See  Anas,  Or¬ 
nithology  Index, 

SHOULDER-Blade,  a  bone  of  the  fhoulder,  of  a 
triangular  figure,  covering  the  hind  part  of  the  libs, 
called  by  anatomifts  the  fcapula  and  omoplata .  See  Ana- 
TQMY. 

SHOUT,  CLAMOUR,  in  antiquity,  was  frequently 
ufed  on  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military  cccafions,  as  a 
fjgn  of  approbation,  and  fometimes  of  indignation. — 
Thus  as  Cicero,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  people,  was  ex- 
pofing  the  anogance  of  L.  Antony,  who  had  had  the 


impudence  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  inferibed  the  patron  Shout 
of  the  Romans,  the  people  on  hearing  this  raifed  a  (bout  H 
to  ihow  their  indignation.  In  the  ancient  military  dh- S  ne^fbury; 
cipline,  (bouts  were  ufed,  1.  Upon  occafion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral’s  making  a  fpeech  or  harangue  to  the  army  from 
his  tribunal.  This  they  did  in  token  of  their  approving 
what  had  been  propofed.  2.  Before  an  engagement,  in 
order  to  encourage  and  fpirit  their  own  men,  and  fill 
the  enemy  with  dread.  This  is  a  pra&ice  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  \  befides  which,  it  wants  not  the  authority  of 
reafon  to  fupport  it ;  for  as  mankind  are  endowed  with 
two  fenfes,  hearing  and  feeing,  by  which  fear  is  raifed 
in  the  mind,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  ufe  of  the  ear 
as  well  as  the  eye  for  that  purpofe.  Shouts  were  alfo 
raifed  in  the  ancient  theatre,  when  what  was  a£Ied  pleaf- 
ed  the  fpe6lators.  It  was  ufual  for  thofe  prefent  at  the 
burning  of  the  dead  to  raife  a  great  (hout,  and  call 
the  dead  perfon  by  his  name  before  they  fet  fire  to  the 
pile. 

SHOWER,  in  Meteorology ,  a  cloud  condenfed  into 
Rain. 

SHREWMOUSE.  See  Sorex,  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex . 

SHREWSBURY,  the  capital  of  Shropfliire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  county,  grew 
up  out  of  the  ruins  of  Uriconium,  anciently  a  city,  now 
a  village  called  Wroxeter ,  about  four  miles  from  it.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Scrobbes  Berig ,  from  the  (limbs  that 
grew  about  it  ;  and  from  thence  the  prefent  name  of 
Shrewjbury  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formed.  It  is 
pleafantly  fituated  upon  a  hill  near  the  Severn,  over 
which  there  are  two  handfome  bridges.  It  was  a  place 
of  note  in  the  Saxon  times  \  after  which  it  was  granted 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  together  with  the  title  of 
earl  and  moil  of  the  county,  to  Roger  de  Montgomery, 
who  built  a  caftle  upon  the  north  fide  of  it,  where  the 
Severn,  that  encompaflcs  it  on  all  other  fides,  leaves  an 
opening.  His  fon  Robert  built  alfo  a  wall  acrofs  this 
neck  of  land,  when  he  revolted  from  Henry  I.  We 
learn  from  doom fday -book,  that  at  that  time,  when  a 
widow  of  this  town  married,  (lie  paid  20  (hillings  to  the 
king,  and  a  virgin  10.  The  above-mentioned  Roger 
founded  alfo,  and  endowed  here,  a  Benedi£line  mona- 
ftery  and  a  collegiate  church.  When  old  age  came  up¬ 
on  him,  he  quitted  the  world,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his 
days  as  a  monk  in  the  abbey,  and  when  he  died  was  in¬ 
terred  in  its  church.  From  the  hiftory  of  this  church 
and  monaftery,  it  appears  that  ecclefiaftical  benefices 
about  that  time  were  hereditary.  The  abbey  became 
fo  rich  afterwards,  that  the  abbot  was  mitred,  and  fat  in 
parliament.  Befides  this  abbey,  in  after  times  there  were 
three  others,  viz.  a  Francifcan,  Dominican,  and  Augu- 
ftin  ;  and  likewife  two  collegiate  churches,  one  dedi¬ 
cated  to  St  Chad  and  the  other  to  St  Mary.  In  the 
conteft  between  the  emprefs  Maud  and  Stephen,  this 
town  and  its  governor  William  Fitz- Allan  Tided  wuth 
the  emprefs.  In  Henry  III.’s  time,  a  part  of  it  was 
burnt  down  by  the  Welch  \  and  in  Richard  II.’s  reign 
a  parliament  was  held  in  it.  At  a  place  called  Battle¬ 
field. ,  near  this  town,  Henry  Percy  the  younger,  furnam- 
ed  Hotfpur,.  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  Henry 
IV.  againft  whom  he  had  rebelled.  The  king  after¬ 
wards  built  a  chapel  upon  the  fpot,  and  endowed  it  for 
the  fupport  of  two  priefts  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
(lain.  Two  of  Edward  IV.’s  fons  w?ere  bom  here*, 
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ewfbury  namely,  Richard,  duke  of  York,  wnom  Perkin  War- 
11  .  beck  afterwards  perfonated,  and  who  was  murdered  in 

ropflnre.  ^  'Power  3  and  George  Plantegenet,  who  died  before 
his  brothers.  Here  find:  broke  out  the  fweating-fick- 
nefs,  which  carried  off  great  numbers  fo  fuddenly,  that 
thofe  who  were  feized  with  it  either  died  or  recovered 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
wars,  King  Charles  I.  came  hither,  and  formed  an  army, 
with  which  he  marched  towards  London  •,  but  u'as  met 
by  the  parliament’s  forces  at  Edgehill.  He  continued 
here  from  the  2Cth  of  September  to  the  1 2tu  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  during  which  time  he  was  joined  by  Prince  Rupert, 
and  many  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  of  thefe  parts. 
This  town  anciently  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  Montgo¬ 
meries,  and  afterwards  to  the  Talbots,  by  whom  it  is 
Rill  retained.  Here  is  a  free  grammar-fchool,  with  three 
maRers,  and  feveral  ufhers,  well  endowed  by  Edward 
VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  not  inferior  to  many 
colleges  in  the  univerfities.  It  has  a  good  library  and 
chapel,  and  there  are  feveral  fcholarfhips  appropriated 
to  it  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Here  are  alfo  fe¬ 
veral  hofpitals,  alms-houfes,  and  charity-fchools.  This 
town  is  one  of  the  moft  flourifliing  in  England,  having 
two  great  weekly  markets  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provi- 
fions  3  and  another  for  Welch  cottons  and  flannels,  of 
which  great  quantities  are  fold.  A  great  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  Welch,  who  bring  their  commodities 
hither,  as  to  the  common  mart  of  both  nations.  The 
town  is  large  and  well-built,  and  the  fituation  extreme¬ 
ly  pleafant.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  walk  called  the 
quarrif ,  between  the  town  walls  and  the  Severn,  delight¬ 
fully  fliaded  with  rows  of  lime-trees,  fo  that  it  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Mall  in  St  James’s  Park.  The  town  is 
alfo  noted  for  its  gallantry  and  politenefs,  being  full  of 
gentry,  for  whom  there  are  always  balls  and  aftemblies 
once  a-week  all  the  year  round. — Here  is  a  fine  houfe 
and  gardens,  which  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Bradford  3 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Wroxeter,  the  Roman 
highway,  called  Watling-Rreet,  may  be  feen  for  feveral 
miles,  where  Roman  coins  are  frequently  found.  In 
Shrewfbury  are  I  2  incorporated  trading  companies  3  and 
the  corporation  has  a  power  to  try  even  capital  caufes 
of  itfelf,  except  high  treafon.  It  is  faid  that  thigh-bones 
of  dead  men  have  been  found  here  a  yard  long,  and 
teeth  three  inches  round  and  three  long. 

SHRIKE.  See  Lanius,  Ornithology  Index . 
SHRIMP.  See  Cancer,  Entomology  Index . 

SHRINE,  in  Ecclefwftical  Hiflonj ,  a  cafe  or  box  to 
hold  the  relics  of  fome  faint. 

SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Worcefterfhire,  Herefordfhire,  and 
,  Radnorfhire  3  on  the  north,  by  Chefhire  3  on  the  eaR, 
by  Staffordfliire  3  on  the  weft,  by  Montgomeryfhire  and 
Denbighfhire,  in  Wales.  Its  length  is  between  49  and 
<;o  miles,  its  breadth  about  38,  and  its  circumference 
about  210.  It  is  an  inland  county,  containing  890,000 
acres,  167,639  inhabitants,  and  15  hundreds,  in  which 
are  170  parifhes,  and  15  market  towns.  It  makes  a 
part  of  three  bifhoprics,  viz.  Hereford,  Coventry  and 
Litchfield,  and  St  Afaph.  Some  part  of  it  lies  on  the 
north,  and  fome  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Severn.  Be- 
fides  the  Severn,  it  is  alfo  watered  by  the  Temd  or  Te - 
fidlauc ,  as  it  is  called  in  Welch,  which  flows  from  the 
mountains  of  Radnorfhire  3  and  by  the  Tern,  which  has 
its  rife  and  name  from,  one  of  thofe  pools  called  tearnesy 
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in  Staffordihire.  All  thefe  abound  with  fifli,  efpecially  Shropfiiirt 
trouts,  pikes,  lampreys,  graylings,  carp,  and  eels.  The  Shr^ve> 
air,  efpecially  upon  the  hills,  with  which  the  county  u— y-JL* 
abounds,  is  very  wholefome.  There  is  as  great  a  diver- 
fity  of  foil  as  in  moil  other  counties.  On  the  hills, 
where  it  is  poor,  is  very  good  pafture  for  ftieep ;  and  in 
the  low  grounds,  where  it  is  very  rich,  along  the  Severn 
in  particular,  there  is  plenty  of  grafs  for  bay  and  black 
cattle,  with  all  forts  of  corn.  This  county  is  abundant¬ 
ly  provided  with  fuel,  having  in  it  many  extenfive 
mines  of  coal  3  it  has  alfo  mines  of  lead  and  iron.  Over 
moft  of  the  coal-pits  in  this  county  lies  a  ftratum  cx 
layer  of  blackiih  porous  rock,  of  which,  by  grinding 
and  boiling,  they  make  pitch  and  tar,  which  are  rather 
better  than  the  common  fort  for  caulking  (hips,  as  they 
do  not  crack,  but  always  continue  clofe  and  fmooth. 

Quarries  of  lime-ftone  and  iron-ftone  are  common  in  the 
county,  and  the  foil  in  many  places  is  a  reddifh  clay. 

The  abundance  of  coal  and  iron-ftone  in  this  county  has 
given  rife  to  numerous  manufa&ories. 

As  it  lies  upon  the  borders  of  Wales-,  it  was  ancient¬ 
ly  full  of  caftles  and  walled  towns.  On  the  fide  next 
that  country  there  was  an  almoft  continued  line  of 
caftles,  to  guard  the  county  againft  the  inroads  and  de¬ 
predations  of  the  Welch.  The  borders  here,  as  thofe 
between  England  and  Scotland,  were  called  marches^ 
and  there  were  certain  noblemen  entitled  barones  mar - 
cilice,  marchiones  de  marchia  Wallice ,  “  lords  of  the 
marches,  or  marquiftes  of  the  marches  of  Wales,”  who 
were  veiled  with  a  fort  of  palatine  jurifdi&ion,  held 
courts  of  juftice  to  determine  controverfies,  and  enjoyed 
many  privileges  and  immunities,  the  better  to  enable 
and  encourage  them  to  proteft  the  county  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  Welch,  and  to  maintain  order  amongft 
the  borderers  3  but  they  often  abufed  their  power,  and 
were  the  greateft  of  tyrants. 

As  to  the  eccleftaftical  government  of  the  county, 
the  far  greater  part,  namely,  all  that  belongs  to  the  bi- 
fhoprics  of  Hereford,  and  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 
is  under  the  jurifdi&ion  and  vifttation  of  the  archdeacon 
of  Shrewfbury  or  Salop,  and  is  divided  into  feveral 
deanries. 

The  Oxford  circuit  includes  in  it  this  county,  which 
fends  12  members  to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  (hire,, 
and  two  for  each  of  the  following  towns,  Shrewfbury,. 
Ludlow,  Wenlock,  and  Bilhop’s  Caftle. 

SHROVE-Tuesday,  is  the  Tuefday  after  Quin- 
quagefima  Sunday,  or  the  day  immediately  preceding 
the  firft  of  Lent  3  being  fo  called  from  the  Saxon  word 
Jljrive ,  which  fignifies  “  to  confefs.”  Hence  Shrove- 
Tuefday  fignifies  Confeftion-Tuefday  3  on  which  day 
all  the  people  in  every  parifh  throughout  England 
(during  the  Romifh  times)  were  obliged  to  confefs  their, 
fins,  one  by  one,  to  their  own  parilh-priefts,  in  their  own 
parifh-churclies ;  and,  that  this  might  be  done  the  more 
regularly,  the  great  bell  in  every  parill;  was  rung  at  ten 
o’clock  (or  perhaps  fooner),  that  it  might  be  heard  by 
all,  and  that  they  might  attend,  according  to  the  cuf- 
tom  then  in  ufe.  And  though  the  Romifh  religion  has 
now  given  way.  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  the  cuftom 
of  ringing  the  great  bell  in  our  ancient  parifh-churches,. 
at  leaft  in  fome  of  them,  ftill  remains,  and  obtains  in. 
and  about  London  the  name  of  Pancake  bell ;  perhaps, 
becaufe  after  the  confeftion  it  was  cuftom  ary  for  the  fe¬ 
veral  perfons  to  dine  on  pancakes  or  fritters.  Moft 
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Shrouds,  churches,  indeed,  have  reje&ed  that  cuftom  of  ringing 
Simb*  the  bell  on  Shrove-Tuefday  3  but  the  ufage  of  dining 
~  on  pancakes  or  fritters,  and  fuch  like  provifion,  dill 
Continues. 

SHROUDS  ( fcrud  Sax.),  a  range  of  large  ropes  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  mart  heads  to  the  right  and  left  fide  of 
the  ihip,  to  fupport  the  mails,  and  enable  them  to  carry 
fail,  &:c. 

The  ihrouds  as  well  as  the  fails  are  denominated  from 
the  mails  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  they  are  the 
main,  fore,  and  mizen  ihrouds  3  the  main-top-mail,  fore- 
top-maft,  or  mizen-top  mail  ihrouds  3  and  the  main-top¬ 
gallant,  fore-top-gallant,  or  mizen-top-gallant  ihrouds. 
The  number  of  ihrouds  by  which  a  mail  is  fuilained,  as 
well  as  the  iize  of  rope  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  mail  and  the  weight 
of  the  fail  it  is  intended  to  carry. 

Bowfprit  ihrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bowfprit. 
Bumkin  ihrouds  are  thofe  which  fupport  the  bumkins. 
Futtock  ihrouds  are  ihrouds  which  conned!  the  efforts 
of  the  topmail  fhrouds  to  the  lower  ihrouds.  Bentinck 
ihrouds  are  additional  ihrouds  to  fupport  the  mails  in 
heavy  gales.  Preventer  Ihrouds  are  iimilar  to  bentinck 
ihrouds,  and  are  ufed  in  bad  weather  to  eafe  the  lower 
rigging.  See  Mast  and  Sail. 

SHRUB,  frutex,  a  little,  low,  dwarf  tree,  or  a  woody 
vegetable,  of  a  iize  lcfs  than  a  tree  3  and  which,  inilead 
of  one  iingle  ilem,  frequently  from  the  fame  root  puts 
forth  feveral  fets  or  ilems.  See  Plant  and  Tree.  Such 
are  privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey-fuckle,  &c. 
Shrubs  and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a  kind  of  buttons, 
-or  gems,  in  the  axis  of  the  leaves 3  thefe  buttons  are  as 
fo  many  little  ova,  which,  coming  to  expand  by  the 
warmth  of  the  following  fpring,  open  into  leaves  and 
flowers.  By  this,  together  with  the  height,  forne  diftin- 
guiih  ihrubs  from  fuff  rut  ices,  or  under  ihrubs,  which  are 
low7  buihes,  that  do  not  put  forth  any  of  "thefe  buttons, 
•as  fage,  thyme,  &c. 

The  two  hardieil  ihrubs  we  are  poffefTed  of  are  the 
ivy  and  box  3  thefe  iland  the  feverity  of  our  iharpeft 
winters  unhurt,  w’hile  other  ihrubs  perifh,  and  trees 
have  their  folid  bodies  fplit  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  the 
hard  winter  of  the  year  1683,  thefe  twm  ihrubs  fuffered 
no  injury  any  where  3  though  the  yews  and  hollies, 
which  are  generally  fuppofed  very  hardy,  were  that 
winter  in  fome  places  killed,  and  in  others  ilrippcd  of 
their  leaves,  and  damaged  in  their  bark.  Furze-buihes 
were  found  to  be  fomewhat  hardier  than  thefe,  but  they 
-fometimes  perifhed,  at  leail  down  to  the  root.  The 
broom  feemed  to  occupy  the  next  ilep  of  hardinefs  be¬ 
yond  thefe.  This  lived  wdiere  the  others  died,  and 
where  even  this  died,  the  juniper  ihrubs  wrere  fometimes 
found  unhurt.  This  lail  is  the  only  ihrub  that  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  hardinefs  of  the  box  and  ivy,  but  even 
it  does  not  quite  come  up  to  them  3  for  while  they  fuffer 
nothing  in  whatever  manner  they  are  expofed,  the  ju¬ 
niper,  though  it  bears  cold  well  under  the  fhelter  of 
other  trees,  yet  cannot  bear  the  viciilitudes  of  heat  and 
cold  3  infomuch  that  fome  juniper  ihrubs  were  found  half 
dead  and  half  vigorous ;  that  fide  which  faced  the 
mid-day  fun  having  periihed  by  the  fucceifive  thawings 
and  freezings  of  its  fap  3  while  that  wThich  wras  not  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  viciilitudes  of  heat  had  born  the  cold  per- 
fedlly  well.  Such  ihrubs  as  are  not  hardy  enough  to  de- 
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fy  the  winter,  but  appear  half  dead  in  the  fpring,  may  Sbrub 
often  be  recovered  by  Mr  Evelyn’s  method  of  beating  Ji 
their  branches  with  a  {lender  hazel-wand,  to  ilrike  off  S>*m‘  j 
the  withered  leaves  and  buds,  and  give  a  free  paifage  to 
the  air  to  the  internal  parts.  Where  this  fails,  the  me¬ 
thod  is  to  cut  them  down  to  the  quick,  and  if  no  part  of 
the  trunk  appears  in  a  growing  condition,  they  mu  ft  be 
taken  off  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Philo  fophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions,  N°  165. 

SHUTTLE,  in  the  manufactures,  an  inftrument  ufed 
by  the  weavers,  which  guides  the  thread  it  contains, 
either  of  woollen,  iilk,  flax,  or  other  matter,  fo  as  to  make 
it  form  the  woofs  of  Huffs,  cloths,  linens,  ribbands,  &c* 
by  throwing  the  ihuttle  alternately  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  right  to  left,  acrofs  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  which  are  ftretched  out  lengthwife  on  the  loom. 

In  the  middle  of  the  ihuttle  is  a  kind  of  cavity,  called 
the  eye  or  chamber  of  the  ihuttle  3  wherein  is  inclofed 
the  fpoul,  which  is  a  part  of  the  thread  deftined  for  the 
wroof  3  and  this  is  wound  on  a  little  tube  of  paper,  rufh, 
or  other  matter. 

The  ribband-weaver’s  ihuttle  is  very  different  from 
that  of  moft  other  weavers,  though  it  ferves  for  the 
fame  purpofe  :  it  is  of  box,  fix  or  feven  inches  long, 
one  broad,  and  as  much  deep  3  (hod  with  iron  at  both 
ends,  which  terminate  in  points,  and  are  a  little  crooked, 
the  one  towards  the  right,  and  the  other  towards  the 
left,  reprefenting  the  figure  of  an  co  horizontally  placed. 

See  Weaving. 

SIALOGOGUES,  medicines  which  promote  the  fa- 
livary  difeharge. 

SIAM  Proper,  by  fome  called  Upper,  (to  diflinguifh  Bmindariea 
it  from  the  Lower  Siam,  under  which  are  often  inclu-  and  extent, 
ded  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca),  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu  and  Laos  3  on  the  ea:l 
by  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China 3  on  the  fouth  by  Ma¬ 
lacca  and  the  bay  of  Siam  3  and  on  the  w ’eft  by  the 
ocean.  But  as  the  opinions  of  geographers  are  extreme¬ 
ly  various  concerning  the  fituation  and  extent  of  moft  of 
the  inland  countries  of  AHa  and  Africa,  neither  the  ex¬ 
tent  nor  boundaries  of  Siam  are  yet  accurately  known. 

By  fome  it  is  fuppofed  to  extend  550  miles  in  length, 
and  250  miles  in  breadth  3  in  fome  places  it  is  not 
above  50  miles  broad. 

The  winds  blow  here  from  the  fouth  upon  the  coal!  wither 
of  Siam,  in  March,  April,  and  May  3  in  April  the  rains 
begin,  in  May  and  June  they  fall  almoft  without  cea- 
iing.  In  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  the  winds  blow 
from  the  weft,  and  the  rains  continuing,  the  rivers  over¬ 
flow  their  banks  nine  or  ten  miles  on  each  fide,  and 
more  than  150  miles  up  the  flream,  At  this  time, 
and  more  particularly  in  July,  the  tides  are  fo  ftrong 
as  to  come  up  the  river  Menan  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Siam,  which  is  iltuated  60  miles  from  its  mouth;  and 
fometimes  as  far  as  Louvo,  which  is  50  miles  higher. 

The  winds  blow  from  the  weft  and  north  in  OOober, 
when  the  rain  ceafes.  In  November  and  December  the 
w'inds  blow  dry  from  the  north,  and  the  waters  being 
in  a  few  days  reduced  to  their  ancient  channels,  the 
tides  become  fo  infenfible,  that  the  water  is  frefh  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  Siam  there  is  never  more  than 
one  flood  and  one  ebb  in  the  fpace  of  24  hours.  In 
January  the  wind  blow’s  from  the  eaft,  and  in  February 
from  the  eaft  and  fouth.  When  the  wind  is  at  eaft, 
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the  current  feis  to  the  weft j  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  wind  is  at  weft,  the  currents  run  to  the  eaft- 

ward.  - 

As  this  country  is  fituated  near  the  tropic,  it  mult 
neceffarily  be  very  hot  j  but  yet,  as  in  other  places 
nearly  of  the  fame  latitude,  when  the  fun  is  vertical  and 
fhines  with  a  moft  intenfe  heat,  the  inhabitants  are  fo 
fkreened  by  the  clouds,  and  the  air  is  fo  refrefhed  by  a 
deluge  of  rain  that  overflows  the  plains  which  the  people 
chiefly  inhabit,  that  the  heat  is  very  fupportable.  The 
cooleft  wind  blows  in  December  and  January. 

The  vegetable  produce  of  this  country  is  chiefly  rice 
and  wheat,  befides  tropical  and  a  few  European  fruits. 

The  Siamefe  prepare  the  land  for  tillage  as  foon  as  tne 
earth  is  fufficiently  moiftened  by  the  floods.  They  plant 
their  rice  before  the  waters  rife  to  any  confiderable 
height,  and,  as  they  rife  (lowly,  the  rice  keeps  pace 
with  them,  and  the  ear  is  always  above  the  water.  T  ey 
reap  their  corn  when  the  water  retires,  and  fometimes 
go  in  boats  to  cut  it  while  the  waters  are  upon  the 
ground.  They  alfo  fow  rice  in  feveral  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  that  are  not  overflowed,  and  this  is  thought  better 
tafted,  and  will  keep  longer  than  the  other  ;  but  they 
are  forced  to  fupply  thefe  fields  conftantly  with  water, 
w  hile  the  rice  is  growing,  from  bafins  and  ponds  that  lie 
about  them. 

They  have  no  European  fruits  except  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  citrons,  and  pomegranates.  They  have  bananas, 

Indian  figs,  jaques,  durions,  mangoes,  mangoftans,  ta¬ 
marinds,  ananas,  and  cocoa  nuts  ;  they  have  alfo  abun¬ 
dance  of  pepper  and  fugar-canes.  The  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees  which  make  good  mails.  The  ve¬ 
getable  of  greateft  ufe  in  the  country  is  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  chiefly  in  marftiy  foils,  and  is  often  found 
of  a  prodigious  fize.  Cotton  trees  are  found  in  great 
numbers  5  and  others  that  yield  capoc,  a  very  fine  cot¬ 
ton  wool,  but  fo  (hort  as  to  be  unfit  for  (pinning, 
though  it  anfwers  very  well  for  fluffing  mattrefles  and 
pillows. 

There  is  no  country  where  elephants  abound  more 
than  in  Siam,  or  where  they  are  held  in  greater  venera¬ 
tion.  They  have  a  few  horfes,  f)ieep,  and  goats,  be- 
fides  oxen  and  buffaloes  ;  but  they  have  no  good  ani¬ 
mal  food  except  the  fleih  of  hogs,  their  beef  and  mutton 
being  of  a  very  indifferent  quality. 

The  Siamefe  are  of  fmall  ftature,  but  well  proportion¬ 
ed  }  their  complexions  are  fwarthy  :  the  faces  of  both 
the  men  and  women  are  broad,  and  their  foreheads,  fud- 
denly  contra£bng,  terminate  in  a  point,  as  well  as  their 
chins.  They  have  fmall  black  eyes,  hollow  jaws,  large 
mouths,  and  thick  pale  lips.  I  Heir  teeth  ai  e  dyed 
black,  their  nofes  are  fhort  and  round  at  the  end,  and 
they  have  large  ears,  which  they  think  very  beautiful. 

Their  hair  is  thick  and  lank,  and  both  fexes  cut  it  fo 
{hort  that  it  reaches  no  lower  than  their  ears  \  the  wo¬ 
men  make  it  (land  up  on  their  foreheads  \  and  the  men 
{have  their  beards. 

People  of  diftin£tion  wear  a  piece  of  calico  tied  about 
their  loins,  that  reaches  down  to  their  icnees. —  The  men 
bring  up  this  cloth  between  their  legs,  and  tuck  it  into 
their  girdles,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of 
breeches.  They  have  alfo  a  mufiin  ftiirt  without  a  col¬ 
lar,  with  wide  fleeves,  no  wriftbands,  and  the  bofom  o- 
pen.  In  winter  they  wear  a  piece  of  {luff  or  painted 
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linen  over  their  fhoulders,  like  a  mantle,  and  wind  it  a-  ^ 
bout  their  arms. 

The  king  of  Siam  is  diftinguifhed  by  wearing  a  veft 
of  brocaded  fatin,  with  ftraight  fleeves  that  reach  down 
to  the  wrift,  under  fuch  a  fhirt  as  wc  have  juft  defen- 
bed,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  any  fubjeft  to  wear  this 
drefs  unlefs  he  receives  it  from  the  king.  They  wear 
flippers  with  piked  toes  turned  up,  but  no  ftockings. 
The  king  fometimes  prefents  a  military  veft  to  the  ge¬ 
nerals  }  this  is  buttoned  before,  and  reaches  to  the 
knees  *,  but  the  fleeves  are  wide,  and  come  no  lower 
than  the  elbows.  All  the  retinue  of  the  king,  either  in 
war  or  in  hunting,  are  clothed  in  red.  Phe  king  wears 
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a  cap  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  encompafted  by  a  co¬ 
ronet  or  circle  of  precious  ftones,  and  thofe  of  his  officers 
have  a  circle  of  gold,  fllver,  or  of  vermilion  gilt,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  their  quality,  and  thefe  caps  are  faftened  with  a 
flay  under  the  chin  *,  they  are  only  worn  when  they  me 
in  the  king V  prefence,  or  when  they  prefide  in  courts  oi 
juftice,  and  on  other  extraordinary  occaflons.  They 
have  alfo  hats  for  travelling  y  but,  in  general,  few  peo¬ 
ple  cover  their  heads  notwithftanding  the  fcorching  heat 
of  the  fun. 

The  women  alfo  wrap  a  cloth  about  their  fmiddle, 
which  hangs  down  to  the  calf  of  their  legs.  Pliey  co¬ 
ver  their  breads  with  another  cloth,  the  ends  of  which 
hang  over  their  (boulders.  But  they  have  no  garment 
correfponding  to  a  fluff,  nor  any  covering  for  their 
heads  but  their  hair.  The  common  people  are  al- 
moft  naked,  and  wear  neither  (hoes  nor  flippers.  Pbe 
women  wear  as  many  rings  on  the  three  laft  fingers  of 
each  hand  as  they  can  keep  on,  and  bracelets  upon  their 
wrifts  and  ancles,  with  pendants  in  their  ears  fhaped  like 
a  pear.  .  y 

For  an  inferior  to  ftand  before  a  fuperior  is  deemed  Manners 
infolent ;  and  therefore  flaves  and  people  of  inferior  and  cu- 
rank  fit  upon  their  heels,  with  their  heads  a  little  in- ftomv 
clined,  and  their  joined  hands  lifted  up  to  their  fore¬ 
heads.  In  palling  by  a  fuperior  they  bend  their  bodies, 
joining  their  hands,  and  lilting  them  toward  their  heads 
in  proportion  to  the  refpe£t  they  would  fhow.  When 
an  inferior  pays  a  vifit,  he  enters  the  room  ftooping, 
proftrates  himfelf,  and  then  remains  upon  his  knees, 
fitting  upon  his  heels  without  fpeaking  a  word  till  he 
is  addreffed  by  the  perfon  whom  he  vifits  \  for  he  that 
is  of  the  higheft  quality  muft  always  fpeak  firft.  If  a 
perfon  of  rank  vifits  an  inferior,  he  walks  upright,  and 
the  mafter  of  the  houfe  receives  him  at  the  door,  and 
waits  on  him  fo  far  when  he  goes  away,  but  never  far¬ 
ther. 

The  higheft  part  of  the  houfe  is  efteemed  the  moft 
honourable,  and  no  perfon  cares  to  lodge  under  ano¬ 
ther’s  feet.  The  Siamefv  indeed  have  but  one  ftory, 
but  the  rooms  rife  gradually,  and  the  innermoft,  which 
are  the  higheft,  are  always  the  moft  honourable.  When 
the  Siamefe  ambaffador  came  to  the  French  court, 
fome  of  his  retinue  were  lodged  in  a  floor  over  the  am- 
baffador’s  head  *,  but  they  no  fooner  knew  it,  than  they 
were  ftruck  with  the  greateft  confternation,  and  ran 
down  tearing  their  hair  at  the  thoughts- of  being  guil¬ 
ty  of  what  they  confidered  as  fo  unpardonable  a 
crime. 

The  Siamefe  never  permit  fuch  familiarities  as  are 
praftifed  by  gentlemen  in  Europe.  Ealinefs  of  accefs. 
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and  affability  to  inferiors,  is  in  that  part  of  the  world  another, 
thought  a  fign  of  weaknefs,  and  yet  they  take  no  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  things  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  ill 
breeding  among  us  3  fuch  as  belching  in  company, 
which  no  man  endeavours  to  prevent,  or  fo  much  as 
holds  his  hand  before  his  mouth.  They  have  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  refped  for  the  head,  and  it  is  the  greateft  af¬ 
front  to  droke  or  touch  that  of  another  perfon  3  nay, 
their  cap  muff  not  be  ufed  with  too  much  familiarity  3 
for  when  a  fervant  carries  it,  it  is  put  on  a  flick  and  held 
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above  his  head  3  and  when  the  matter  ftands  dill  the 
flick  is  fet  down,  it  having  a  foot  to  ftand  upon.  They 
alfo  fhow  their  refped  by  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
head  3  and  therefore,  when  they  receive  a  letter  from 
any  one  for  whom  they  have  a  great  refped,  they  im¬ 
mediately  hold  it  up  to  their  heads,  and  fometimes  lay 
it  upon  their  heads. 

They  are  efteemed  an  ingenious  people,  and  though 
rather  indolent  than  adive  in  difpofition,  they  are  not 
addided  to  the  voluptuous  vices  which  often  accompa¬ 
ny  a  date  of  eafe,  being  remarkably  chafle  and  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  even  holding  drunkennefs  in  abhorrence.- — 
They  are,  however,  accounted  infolent  towards  their 
inferiors,  and  equally  obfequious  to  thofe  above  them  3 
the  latter  of  which  qualities  appears  to  be  particularly 
inculcated  from  their  earlieft  youth.  In  general,  their 
behaviour  is  extremely  modeft,  and  they  are  averfe  to 
loquacity.  Like  the  Chinefe,  they  avoid  fpeaking  in 
the  fird  perfon  :  and  when  they  addrefs  a  lady,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  with  fome  refpedful  epithet,  infinuating  perfonal 
accompliffiments. 

No  man  in  this  country  learns  any  particular  trade, 
but  has  a  general  knowledge  of  all  that  are  commonly 
pradifed,  and  every  one  works  fix  months  for  the  king 
by  rotation  3  at  which  time,  if  he  drnuld  be  found  per- 
fedly  ignorant  of  the  bufinefs  he  is  fet  about,  he  is 
doomed  to  differ  the  badinado.  The  confequence  of 
this  burdenfome  fervice  is,  that  no  man  endeavours 
to  excel  in  his  bufinefs,  led  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
pradife  it  as  long  as  he  lives  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crown. 

The  government  of  this  country  is  extremely  op- 
preflive,  the  king  being  not  only  fovereign  but  proprie¬ 
tor  of  all  the  lands,  and  chief  merchant  likewife ;  by 
which  means  he  monopolizes  almod  the  whole  traffic, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  fubjeds.  The  crown  is 
faid  to  be  hereditary,  but  it  is  often  transferred  by  re¬ 
volutions,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  abufe  of  power 
in  thofe  who  exercife  the  royal  office.  In  his  palace, 
the  king  is  attended  by  women,  who  not  only  prepare 
his  food,  and  wait  on  him  at  table,  but  even  perform 
the  p2rt  of  valets,  and  put  on  all  his  clothes,  except  his 
cap,  which  is  confidered  as  tco  facred  to  be  touched  by 
any  hand  but  his  own.  He  ffiows  himfelf  to  the  people 
only  twice  a-year,  wffien  he  didributes  his  alms  to  the 
talapoins  or  prieds :  and  on  thofe  occafions  he  always 
appears  in  an  elevated  fituation,  or  mounted  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant.  When  he  takes  the  diverfion  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  he  is  as  ufual  attended  by  his  women  on  foot,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  guard  of  200  men,  who  drive  all  the  people 
from  the  roads  through  which  they  are  to  pafs  3  and 
when  the  king  dops,  all  his  attendants  fall  upon  their 
faces  on  the  ground. 

All  their  proceedings  in  law  are  committed  to  wri¬ 
ting,  and  none  is  differed  to  exhibit  a  charge  againft 
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without  giving  fecurity  to  profecute  it,  and  Siam. 

anfwer  the  damages  if  he  does  not  prove  the  fad  againd  ' - J 

the  perfon  accufed.  When  a  perfon  intends  to  profe¬ 
cute  another,  he  draws  up  a  petition,  in  which  he  fets 
forth  his  complaint,  and  prefents  it  to  the  nai,  or  head 
of  the  band  to  which  he  belongs,  who  tranfmits  it  to 
the  governor  3  and  if  the  complaint  appears  frivolous, 
the  profecutor,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
ffiould  be  punifhed  3  but  the  magidrates  generally  en¬ 
courage  profecutions  on  account  of  the  perquifites  they 
bring  to  their  office. 

Every  thing  being  prepared  for  hearing,  the  parties 
are  feveral  days  called  into  court,  and  perfuaded  to 
agree  3  but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  matter  of  form. 

At  length  the  governor  appoints  a  day  for  all  parties 
to  attend  3  and  being  come  into  court,  the  clerk  reads 
the  procefs  and  opinion  of  his  affociates,  and  then  the 
governor  examines  upon  what  reafons  their  opinions  are 
founded  3  which  being  explained  to  him,  he  proceeds  to 
pafs  judgement. 

When  fufficient  proofs  are  wanting,  they  have  re-  Trial  by  or- 
courfe  to  an  ordeal  trial,  like  that  of  our  Saxon  ance-deal. 
dors:  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  walk  upon 
burning  coals,  and  he  that  efcapes  unhurt  is  adjudged 
to  be  in  the  right  :  fometimes  the  proof  is  made  by  put¬ 
ting  their  hands  in  boiling  oil  3  and  in  both  thefe  trials, 
by  fome  peculiar  management,  one  or  the  other  is  faid 
to  remain  unhurt.  They  have  alfo  a  proof  by  water, 
in  which  he  who  remains  longed  under  it  is  edeemed  in¬ 
nocent.  They  have  another  proof,  by  fwallowing  pills, 
which  their  prieds  adminider  with  fevere  imprecations  *y 
and  the  party  who  keeps  them  in  his  domach  without 
vomiting  is  thought  to  be  innocent. 

All  thefe  trials  are  made  in  the  prefence  of  the  magi¬ 
drates  and  people  3  and  the  king  himfelf  frequently  di- 
reds  them  to  be  performed,  when  crime  comes  before 
him  by  way  of  appeal.  Sometimes  he  orders  both  the 
informer  and  prifoner  to  be  thrown  to  the  tigers  :  and 
the  perfon  that  efcapes  by  his  not  being  feized  upon  by 
thofe  beads,  is  diffidently  judified. 

They  maintain  the  dodrine  of  traxifmigration,  belie-  Reiigj0u* 
ving  in  a  pre-exident  date,  and  that  they  ftiall  pafs  into  opinions, 
other  bodies  till  they  are  diffidently  purified  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  paradife.  They  believe  likewife  that  the 
foul  is  material,  but  not  fubjed  to  the  touch  3  that  it 
retains  the  human  figure  after  quitting  a  body  of  that 
fpecies  3  and  that  when  it  appears  to  perfons  with  whom 
it  was  acquainted,  which  they  fuppofe  it  to  do,  the 
wounds  of  one  that  has  been  murdered  will  then  be  vi- 
fible.  They  are  of  opinion  that  no  man  will  be  eter¬ 
nally  puniffied  3  that  the  good,  after  feveral  tranfmigra- 
tions,  will  enjoy  perpetual  happinefs  3  but  that  thofe 
who  are  not  reformed  will  be  doomed  to  tranfmigration 
to  all  eternity.  They  believe  in  the  exidence  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Being  3  but  the  objeds  of  their  adoration  are  de¬ 
parted  faints,  whom  they  confider  as  mediators  or  inter- 
ceffors  for  them  3  and  to  the  honour  of  this  numerous 
tribe  both  temples  and  images  are  ereded.  x 

The  men  of  this  country  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  Marriage, 
women  3  but  excepting  one,  who  is  a  wife  by  con  trad, 
the  others  are  only  concubines,  and  their  children  deem¬ 
ed  incapable  of  any  legal  inheritance.  Previous  to  eve¬ 
ry  nuptial  contrad,  an  adrcloger  mud  be  corifulted, 
who  calculates  the  nativity  of  the  parties,  and  deter¬ 
mines  whether  their  union  is  likely  to  prove  fortunate 
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qy  otherwife.  When  his  prognoftication  is  favourable, 
the  lover  is  permitted  to  vilit  liis  miftrefs  three  times,  at 
the  lait  of  which  interviews  the  relations  being  pre- 
fent,  the  marriage  portion  is  paid,  when,  without  any 
religious  eeremony  performed,  the  nuptials  are  reckon¬ 
ed  complete,  and  foon  after  eonfummated.  A  few  days 
after  the  talapoin  vifits  the  married  eouple,  fprinkles 
them  with  water,  and  repeats  a  prayer  for  their  pro- 
fperity. 

The  pracftiee  in  Siam  refpe£ling  funerals,  is  both  to 
burn  and  bury  the  dead.  The  eorpfe  being  laid  upon 
the  pile,  it  is  fuffered  to  burn  till  a  eonfiderable  part  is 
confumed,  when  the  remainder  is  interred  in  a  burying- 
place  contiguous  to  fome  temple.  I  he  reafon^  whieh 
they  give  for  not  burning  it  entirely  to  allies  is,  that 
they  fuppofe  the  deeeafed  to  be  happy  when  part  of 
his  remains  efeapes  the  fire.  Inftead  of  a  tombifone, 
tjiey  ere<5l  a  pyramid  over  the  grave.  It  was  formerly 
the  cullom  to  bury  treafure  with  the  eorpfe  j  but  long- 
er  experience  evineing,  that  the  facnlegious  light  in 
whieh  robbing  the  graves  was  eonfidered  (lid  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  crime,  they  now  difcontinue  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice,  and  inflead  of  treafure  bury  only  painted  papers 
and  other  trifles. 

The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Men  an  and  the  Me- 
con,  which  rife  in  the  mountains  of  I  artary,  and  run 
to  the  fouth  j  the  former  paffing  by  the  eity  of  Siam, 
falls  into  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  13th  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude  5  and  the  latter  running  through 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian 
ocean  in  the  9th  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  capital  of  the  eountry  is  Siam,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Siyothoya ,  fituated  in  the  101ft  degree  of  eaft  longi¬ 
tude,  and  in  the  14th  degree  of  north  latitude,  being  al- 
moft  encompaffed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  Menaiv  It 
is  about  10  miles  in  circumference  within  the  walls,  but 
not  a  fixth  part  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings. 
In  the  vacant  fpaces  there  are  near  300  pagodas  or 
temples,  round  which  are  fcattered  the  convents  of  the 
priefls  and  their  burying-places.  The  fl reels  of  the 
'  clty  are  fpaeious,  and  fome  have  canals  running  through 
them,  over  whieh  is  a  great  number  of  bridges.  The 
houfes  ftand  on  pillars  of  the  bamboo  cane,  and  aie 
built  of  the  fame  materials  :  the  communication  between 
different  families,  during  the  winter  ieafon,  being  earned 
on  as  in  other  tropical  countries  by  means  of  boats.  The 
grounds  belonging  to  the  feverat  tenements  are  feparated 
by  a  pallifado,  within  which  the  eattle  are  houfed  in 
barns,  ere&ed  likewife  upon  pillars,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  annual  inundation. 

SIBB  ALDI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of  pentagynia ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the  35th  order. 
ScntJcofa'  See  Botany  Index. 

SIBENICO,  or  Sebekico,  the  name  of  a  city  and 
province  of  Dalmatia.  1  he  province  of  Sibenieo  runs 
along  the  fea  for  more  than  30  niles-,  readies  in  fome 
plaees  above  20  miles  within  land,  and  comprehends 
above  70  ill  inds.  The  city  of  Sibenieo  is  fituated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cherca,  in  the  gull  of  Venice, 
3^  miles  north  of  Soalatto,  and  29  fouth-eafl  of  Zara, 
E.  Long.  16®  46',  N.  Lat.  440  1  7'.  It  belongs  to  the 
Venetians.  It.  is  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  caflle,  which 
held  out  againft  repeated  attacks  of  the  Turks,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  fea  by  a  fort. 
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SIBERIA,  a  large  eountry,  comprehending  the  moll  _ f 

northerly  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  Alia.  It  is  ^ 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  eaftern  oeean  j  on  the  fouth  fjol1,^aries 
by  Great  Tartary  \  on  the  weft  by  Ruftia  j  and  on  the  and  extent, 
north  by  the  Frozen  ocean.  It  is  about  2000  miles  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  750  miles  in  breadth  from 
north  to  loath.  .  2 

At  what  time  this  country  was  firft  inhabited,  or  Conquered' 
by  whom  it  was  peopled,  we  are  entirely  ignorant ; 
but  writings  have  been  found  in  it  when  it  was  difeover- 
ed,  which  (hows  that  it  mull  have  been  early  known  to 
a  civilized  people  *.  The  Ruffians,  from  whom  we  have  *  Bell's 
received  our  knowledge,  knew  nothing  of  it  before  the  Travels* 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century.  In  the  reign  of  John  Bafl- 
lowitz  I.  indeed,  an  incurfion  had  been  made  into  Siberia, 
and  fome  Tartar  tribes  fubdued  :  but  thefe  conquefts  were 
not  permanent  *,  and  we  hear  cf  no  further  communica¬ 
tion  between  Ruftia  and  Siberia  till  the  time  of  John 
Baft lo wit z  II.  It  was  opened  again  at  that  time  by 
means  of  one  Anika  Strogonoff,  a  Ruffian  merchant, 
who  had  eltabliflied  fome  ialt-woiks  at  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Archangel.  This  man  earned  on  a 
trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-weft  parts  ot 
Siberia,  who  brought  every  year  to  the  town  above- 
mentioned  large  quantities  of  the  fineft  furs.  Ihus 
he  acquired  a  very  eonfiderable  fortune  in  a  (hort  time  5 
when  at  laft  the  ezar,  perceiving  the  advantages  which 
would  acerue  to  his  fubje&s  from  having  a  regular  in- 
tercourfe  with  Siberia,  determined  to  enlarge  the  com¬ 
munication  which  was  already  opened.  With  this  view 
he  fent  into  Siberia  a  body  of  troops,  which  crofted  the 
Yugorian  mountains,  that  form  part  of  the  north* eaftern 
boundary  of  Europe.  Fhey  feem,  however,  not  to  have 
pafi*ed  the  Irtilh,  or  to  have  penetrated  farther  than  the 
weftern  branch  of  the  river  Oby.  Some  Tartar  tribes 
were  laid  under  contribution,  and  a  ehief  named  Yediger 
eonfenled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  IOOO  fables.  But 
this  produced  no  lading  advantage  to  Ruftia }  for,  foon 
after,  Yediger  was  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by 
Kutchum  Khan,  a  defendant  of  the  great  Jenghiz 
Khan  :  and  tftus  the  allegiance  of  this  eountry  to  Ruf- 
li a  was  dififolved. 

For  fome  time  we  hear  of  no  .further  attempts  made 
by  the  Ruffians  on  Siberia  $  but  in  15 77  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  permanent  conqueft  was  laid  by  one  Yerraac 
Temofeeff,  a  Coffaek  of  the  Don.  I  his  man  wTas  at 
firft  the  head  of  a  party  of  banditti  who  infefted  the 
Ruffians  in  the  province  of  Cafan  j  but  being  defeated 
by  the  troops  of  the  ezar,  he  retired  wdth  6000  of  his 
followers  into  the  interior  parts  of  that  province.  Con¬ 
tinuing  his  course  ftill  eaftward,  he  came  to  Orel,  the 
moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Ruffian  fettlements.  Here  he 
took  up  his  winter-quarters  :  but  his  reftlefs  genius 
did  not  fuffer  him  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a  Rate  of  ina&ivity  ;  and  from  the  intelligence  he 
procured  concerning  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring 
Tartars  of  Siberia,  be  turned  his  arms  towards  that 
quarter.  3 

Siberia  was  at  that  time  partly  divided  among  a  num- State  of 
ber  of  feparate  princes,  and  partly  inhabited  by  the  vari-  ^cJ“eat 
ous  tribes  of  independent  Tartars.  Of  the  former  Kut- 
chum  Khan.  wTas  the  moft  powerful  fovereign.  His  do-fian  con- 
minions  confifted  of  that  tra &  of  country  whieh  nowqueft. 
forms  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  province  of  Tobolfk  ; 
and  ftretched  from  the  banks  of  the  Irtilh  and  Oby  to 
X  t 
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Siberia,  thofe  of  the  Tobol  and  Tura.  His  principal  refidence 
was  at  Sibir,  a  fmall  fortrefs  upon  the  river  Irtilh,  not 
far  from  the  prefent  town  of  Tobol  tk,  and  of  which 
fome  ruins  are  dill  to  be  feen.  After  a  couife  of  unre¬ 
mitted  fatigue,  and  a  feries  of  victories  which  almod  ex¬ 
ceed  belief,  but  ot  which  we  have  not  room  to  give  the 
detail,  our  intrepid  adventurer  difpoffeffed  this  prince  of 
his  dominions,  and  feated  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Sibir. 
The  number  of  his  followers,  however,  being  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  and  perceiving  he  could  not  depend  on  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  his  new  fubjedts,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  czar  of 
Mufcovy,  and  made  a  tender  of  his  new  acquifitions  to 
that  monarch,  upon  condition  of  receiving  immediate 
and  effedlual  fupport.  This  propofal  was  received  with 
the  greated  fatisfadlion  by  the  czar,  who  granted  him  a 
pardon  for  all  former  offences,  and  fent  him  the  required 
fuccours.  Yermac,  however,  being  foon  after  drowned 


in  an  unfuccefsful  excurfion,  the  Ruffians  began  to  lofe  Siberia, 
their  footing  in  the  country.  But  frefli  reinforcements  v~ 
being  feafonably  fent,  they  not  only  recovered  their 
ground,  but  pulhed  their  conqueds  far  and  wide \  where- 
ever  they  appeared,  the- Tartars- were  either  reduced  or 
exterminated.  New  towrns  were  built,  and  colonies  were 
planted  ©n  all  fides.  Before  a  century  had  well  elapfed, 
all  that  vad  tradt  of  country  now  called  Siberia ,  which 
dretches  from  the  confines  of  Europe  to  the  Eadern 
ocean,  and  from  the  Frozen  fea  to  the  prefent  frontiers 
of  China,  wTas  annexed  to  the  Ruffian  dominions.  ^ 

The  air  of  Siberia  is,  in  general,  extremely  piercing,  Climate, 
the  cold  there  being  more  fevere  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The  Siberian  rivers  are 
frozen  very  early,  aipd  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  the 
ice  is  thawed  (a).  If  the  corn  does  not  ripen  in  Augud, 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  harved  in  this  country  *,  and  in 

the 


(a)  M.  Gmelin,  M.  Muller,  and  twro  other  philofophers,  fet  out  in  the  year  1733  to  explore  the  dreary  regions 
of  Siberia,  by  delire  of  the  emprefs  Anne  of  Ruffia.  After  fpending  nine  years  and  a  half  in  obferving  every 
thing  that  was  remarkable,  they  returned  to  Peterlhurgh  *,  and  an  account  of  this  journey  was  publilhed  by  M. 
Gmelin.  In  order  to  examine  how  far  the  frod  had  penetrated  into  the  ground,  M.  Gmelin,  on  the  18th  of 
.Tune,  at  a  place  called  Jacutia,  ordered  the  earth  to  be  dug  in  high  ground  }  they  found  mould  to  the  depth  of 
1 1  inches,  under  which  they  met  with  loofe  fand  to  tw7o  feet  and  a  half  further,  after  wrhich  it  grew  harder,  and 
at  half  a  foot  deeper  fo  hard  as  fcarcely  to  give  w*ay  to  the  tools }  fo  that  the  ground  dill  remained  unthawed  at 
not  lefs  than  the  depth  of  four  feet.  He  made  the  fame  experiment  in  a  lowrer  fituation  ;  the  foil  wras  10  inches 
deep,  after  that  a  loofe  fand  for  twro  feet  and  ten  inches,  below  which  all  was  frozen  and  hard.  At  Jacutia  the 
inhabitants  preferve  in  cellars  feveral  forts  of  berries,  which  they  reckon  among  their  dainties,  perfectly  good  and 
frelh  the  whole  year,  though  thefe  cellars  are  fcarcely  a  fathom  deep.  At  the  fortrefs  of  Argun,  in  little  more 
than  50  degrees  of  latitude,  the  inhabitants  relate  that  the  earth  in  many  places  is  never  thawed  above  a  yard  and 
a  half,  and  that  the  internal  cold  of  the  earth  will  fcarcely  permit  a  wTell  to  be  dug,  of  which  they  bring  an  indance 
that  happened  not  long  before  the  author’s  arrival  at  that  place.  They  defigned  to  fink  a  wTell  near  a  houfe  at 
fome  didance  from  the  river  Argun,  for  which  purpofe  they  thawed  the  earth  by  degrees,  and  dug  fome  fathoms 
till  they  had  penetrated  a  fathom  and  half  below  the  level  of  the  river,  but  found  no  fpring.  Hence  perhaps  wre 
may  venture  to  affert,  that  befides  the  great  elevation  of  the  earth  in  thefe  countries,  there  is  another  caufe,  per¬ 
haps  latent  in  the  earth  itfelf,  of  this  extraordinary  cold,  naturally  fuggeded  to  us  by  confidering  the  cavity 
of  an  old  filver  mine  at  Argun,  which  being  exhauded  of  its  ore,  now  ferves  the  inhabitants  in  fummer  time  for 
a  cellar  to  keep  their  provifions  :  this  place  is  fo  extremely  cold  as  to  preferve  flefh  meats  from  putrefaction  in  the 
hotted  fummers,  and  to  fink  the  mercury  in  De  Lille’s  theimometer  to  146  and  147.  The  author  travelling  from 
Nerfchoi  towards  Argun,  to  vifit  the  works  of  the  filver  mines  in  that  place,  Augud  1735,  came  to  the  river  Or- 
kija,  near  Solonifchaia,  on  July  the  id,  from  wdience  he  arrived  a  little  before  dark  at  the  village  of  Seventua,  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  river  27  leagues.  In  this  journey  he  and  his  fellow  travellers  for  more  than  four  leagues  felt  it  vadly 
cold  y  foon  after  they  came  into  a  w’arrn  air,  which  continued  lome  leagues  *,  after  which  the  cold  returned  }  and 
thus  are  travellers  fubje&ed  to  perpetual  viciditudes  of  warmth  and  cold.  But  it  is  obferved  in  general,  that  the 
eadern  parts  are  colder  than  the  wedern,  though  fituated  in  the  fame  latitude  )  for  as  in  thofe  eadern  regions  fome 
tradbs  of  land  are  much  colder  than  the  red,  their  effedbs  mud  be  felt  by  the  neighbouring  parts.  And  this  con¬ 
jecture  is  favoured  by  the  thermornetrical  observations  made  with  M.  de  L’lfle’s  indrument  in  all  parts  of  Siberia, 
in  which  the  mercury  was  depreffed  to  the  226th  degree,  even  in  thofe  parts  that  lie  very  much  towards  the  fouth, 
as  in  the  territory  cf  Selinga,  w7hich  faid  degree  anhvqrs  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  to  about  55*5  below  o,  but 
the  fame  thermometer  fometimes  indicated  a  much  greater  cold.  At  the  fort  of  Kiringa,  on  Feb.  10.  1 73 at  & 
in  the  morning,  the  mercury  doed  at  240,  which  anfwers  nearly  to  72  belowT  o  in  Fahrenheit ’s.  On  the  23d  of 
the  fame  month  it  was  a  degree  lowrer.  At  the  fame  place,  December  11.  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  it  dood  at 
254  in  D-  Lifie’s  thermometer,  and  very  near  90  in  Fahrenheit’s  ;  on  December  29.  at  feuv  in  the  afternoon,  at 
263  ,  on  November  27.  at  noon,  at  270  ,  January  9.  at  275,  which  feveral  deprtflions  anlwer  in  Fahrenheit’s  to 
99.44,  107.73,  and  113.65  ;  on  January  5.  at  five  in  the  morning,  at  262  }  an  hour  aftei  at  281,  but  at  eight 
o’clock  it  returned  to -2  50,  and  there  remained  till  fix  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  rofe  by  degrees  till  an  hour  before 
midnight,  when  it  deed  at  202.  So  that  the  greated  depreffion  of  the  mercury  anfwers  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermo¬ 
meter  to  120.76  degrees  below  o,  which  is  indeed  very  furprifing,  and  w'hat  nobody  ever  imagined  before.  While 
this  cold  laded  at  Jenifea,  the  fparrow7s  and  magpies  fell  to  the  ground,  druck  dead,  as  it  were,  with  the  frod,  but 
revived  if  they  were  foon  brought  into  a  wTarm  room.  The  author  was  told  alfo  that  numbers  of  wild  beads  were 
found  in  the  woods  dead  and  diff  with  the  frod,  and  feveral  travellers  had  their  blood  and  juices  quite  frozen  in 
their  veffels.  The  air  itfelf  at  that  time  was  fo  dilmal,  that  you  would  think  it  changed  to  ice,  as  ;L  was  a  thick 
fcg,  wLich  was  not  diffipable  by  any  exhalations,  as  in  the  fpring  and  autumn,  and  the  author  ceuid  fcarcely  ft  and 
three  minutes  in  the  porch  of* his  houfe  for  the  cold. 
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Siberia,  the  province  of  Jenifeifk  it  is  fometimes  covered  with 
fnow  before  the  peafants  can  reap  it.  To  defend  the 
inhabitants  againR  this  extreme  feverity  of  the  climate, 
Providence  feems  more  liberally  to  have  dealt  out  to 
them  wood  for  fuel  and  furs  for  clothing.  As  the  win¬ 
ter  days  in  the  north  parts  of  Siberia  laft  but  a  few 
hours,  and  the  ftorms  and  flakes  of  fnow  darken  the 
air  fo  much,  that  the  inhabitants,  even  at  noon,  cannot 
fee  to  do  any  thing  without  artificial  lights,  they  fleep 
away  the  greatefl  part  of  that  feafon. 

Thefe  fcvere  winters  are  rapidly  fucceeded  by  (um- 
mers,  in  which  the  heat  is  fo  intenfe  that  the  Tungu- 
fians,  who  live  in  the  province  of  Jakutlk,  go  almoR 
naked.  Here  is  fcarcely  any  night  during  that  feafon  ; 
and  towards  the  Frozen  ocean  the  fun  appears  continual¬ 
ly  above  the  horizon.  The  vegetables  and  fruits  of 
5  the  earth  are  here  extremely  quick  in  their  growth. 

Soil  and  The  whole  trad:  of  land  beyond  the  6oth  degree  of 

produce.  latitude  is  a  barren  wafte  3  for  the  north  part  of 

Siberia  yields  neither  corn  nor  fruits  ;  though  barley  is 
known  frequently  to  come  to  perfection  in  Jakutfk. — 
For  this  reafon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts 
are  obliged  to  live  on  fi(h  and  flefn,  but  the  Ruffians  are 
fupplied  with  corn  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Siberia, 
where  the  foil  is  furprifingly  fertile.  The  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  lake  of  Baikal,  efpecially  towards  the  eafl,  as 
far  as  the  river  Argun,  are  remarkably  fruitful  and  plea- 
fant  3  but  fuch  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
feveral  fine  tra&s  of  land,  which  would  make  ample 
returns  to  the  peaf^nt  for  cultivating  them,  lie  negled- 
ed.  The  paftures  are  excellent  in  this  country,  which 
abounds  in  fine  horned  cattle,  horfes,  goats,  &c.  on 
which  the  Tartars  chiefly  depend  for  fubfiileiice.  How- 
ever,  there  are  feveral  Reppes,  or  barren  waRes,  and  un¬ 
improvable  tra&s  in  thefe  parts  3  and  not  a  Angle  fruit 
tree  is  to  be  feen.  There  is  great  variety  of  vegetables, 
and  in  feveral  places,  particularly  near  Krafnoia  Slobo- 
da,  the  ground  is  in  a  manner  overrun  with  afparagus 
of  an  extraordinary  height  and  delicious  flavour.  The 
bulbs  of  the  Turkifli  bundes,  and  other  forts  of  lilies, 
are  much  ufed  by  the  Tartars  inflead  of  bread.  I  his 
want  of  fruit  and  corn  is  richly  compenfated  by  the 
great  quantities  of  wild  and  tame  beafts,  and  fowls,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  fine  fifh  which  the  country  af¬ 
fords  (b). 

In  that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  near  the  Icy  fea, 
as  well  as  in  feveral  other  places,  are  woods  of  pine, 
larch,  and  other  trees  3  befides  which,  a  confideiable 
quantity  of  wood  is  thrown  afliore  by  the  waves  of 
the  Icy  fea  5  but  whence  it  comes  is  not  yet  afcer- 
6  tained. 

Wild  Befides  the  wild  fowl  with  which  Siberia  abounds, 

be  alls.  there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  quadrupeds,  fome  of 


which  are  eatable,  and  others  valuable  for  their  fkins  Siberia, 
or  furs.  -v— 

The  animals  raofl  valued  for  their  fkins  are  the  black 
fox,  the  fable,  the  hyena,  the  ermine,  the  fquirrel,  the 
beaver,  and  the  lynx.  The  fkin  of  a  real  black  fox 
is  more  efteemed  than  even  that  of  a  fable.  In  the 
country  near  the  Frozen  ocean  are  alfo  blue  and  white 
foxes.  The  fineft  fables  come  from  Nertfhinik  and  Ja¬ 
kutfk,  the  inhabitants  of  which  places  catch  them  in 
the  mountains  of  Stannowoi  Krebet.  The  tributary 
nations  were  formerly  obliged  to  pay  their  taxes  in  the 
fkins  of  foxes  and  fables  only.  But  now  the  fkins  of 
fquirrels,  bears,  rein-deer,  &c.  and  fometimes  money, 
are  received  by  way  of  tribute  3  and  this  not  only  from 
thofe  who  live  near  the  Lena,  but  alfo  in  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Ilinfk,  Irkutzk,  Selenginfk,  and  Nertfhinfk* 

When  the  Tartars  firR  became  tributary  to  Ruflia,  they 
brought  their  furs  indiferiminately  as  they  caught  them, 
and  among  them  were  often  fables  of  extraordinary 
value  3  and  formerly,  if  any  trader  brought  with  him 
an  iron  kettle,  they  gave  him  in  exchange  for  it  as 
many  fables  as  it  would  hold.  But  they  are  now  better 
acquainted  with  their  value.  They  fell  their  fables  to 
fmugglers  at  a  very  high  price,  and  pay  only  a  ruble  in- 
Read  of  a  fkin  to  the  revenue  officers,  who  now  receive 
more  ready  money  than  fables,  by  way  of  tribute.  The 
fubje&s  plead  the  fcarcity  of  furs,  and  indeed  not  with¬ 
out  fome  appearance  of  truth.  7 

Siberia  has  Rill  other  and  more  valuable  treafures  than  Minerals, 
thofe  we  have  yet  mentioned.  The  filver  mines  of  Ar¬ 
gun  are  extremely  rich  3  the  filver  they  produce  yields 
fome  gold,  and  both  of  thefe  are  found  among  the  cop¬ 
per  ore  of  Koliwan.  This  country  is  alfo  particularly 
rich  in  copper  and  iron  ore.  The  former  lies  even  up¬ 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  3  and  confiderable  mines  of 
it  are  found  in  the  mountains  of  Pi flow,  Koliwan,  Plo- 
fkau,  Wofkerefenfk,  Kufwi,  Alepaik,  and  feveral  others, 
and  in  the  government  of  Krafnoiarfk  (c).  Iron  is  Rill 
more  plentiful  in  all  thefe  places,  and  very  good  3  but 
that  of  Kamenfki  is  reckoned  the  beR.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  puds  of  thefe  metals  are  annually  ex¬ 
ported  from  the  frnelting  houfes,  which  belong  partly 
to  the  crown,  and  partly  to  private  perfons.  MoR  of 
them  lie  in  the  government  of  Catharinenburg.  The 
Tartars  alfo  extract  a  great  quantity  of  iron  from  the 

ore\  .  s 

The  topazes  of  Siberia  have  a  fine  lufire  3  and  in  open  Precious 
fandy  places,  near  the  river  Argun,  as  well  as  on  thefi°nes* 
hanks  of  other  rivers  and  lakes,  are  found  Angle  final! 
pieces  of  agate.  Here  are  alfo  carnelians  and  green  jaf- 
per  with  red  veins.  The  latter  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
the  deferts  of  Gobifkoi. 

The  famous  marienglas,  or  lapis  fpecularis,  great  Marien- 
T  t  2  quantities  glan 


(B)  The  oak,  though  frequent  in  Ruflia,  it  is  faid,  is  not  to  be  found  through  this  vaft  region  nearer  than  the 
banks  of  the  Argun  and  Amur,  in  the  dominions  of  China.  The  white  poplar,  the  afpen,  the  black  poplar,  the 
common  fallow,  and  feveral  fpecies  of  the  willow,  are  very  common.  The  Norway  and  filver  fir  form  great  forefls  3 
but  the  former  does  not  grew  beyond  the  60th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter  not  beyond  58  degrees.  To 
this  dreary  region  of  Siberia,  Europe  is  indebted  for  that  excellent  fpecies  of  oats  called  Avena  Sibirica  ;  and  our 
gardens  are  enlivened  with  the  gay  and  brilliant  flowers  brought  from  the  fame  country. 

(c)  The  copper  mines  of  Koliwan,  from  which  gold  and  filver  are  extrafted,  employ  above  40,000  people.  The 
filver  mines  of  Nertfbinfk,  beyond  Lake  Baikal,  employ  above  14.000.  The  whole  revenue  arifing  from  thefe 
.mines,  according  to  Mr  Coxe,  is  net  lefs  than  679,182b  13s. 
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quantities  of  which  are  dug  up  in  Siberia,  is  by  foms 
called  iVIuibovy  or  Ruffian  glafs.  It  is  a  particular 
fpccics  of  tvan fpaient  (tone,  lying  in  ffrata  like  fo  many 
fheels  of  paper.  The  matrix,  or  Hone  in  which  it  is 
found,  is  partly  a  light  yellow  quartz,  or  marcatiia,  and 
partly  a  brown  indurated  fluid  ;  and  this  Hone  contains 
in  it  all  the  fpecies  of  the  marienglas.  To  render  the 
marienglas  fit  for  ufe,  it  is  fplit  with  a  thin  two-edged 
knife  ;  but  care  is  taken  that  the  lamina?  be  not  too 
thin.  It  is  ukd  for  windows  and  lanterns  all  over  Si¬ 
beria,  and  indeed  in  every  part  of  the  Ruffian  empire, 
and  looks  very  beautiful  \  its  luftre  and  clearnefs  fur- 
paffing  that  of  the  fineff  glafs,  to  which  it  is  particularly 
preferable  for  windows  and  lanterns  of  (hips,  as  it  will 
Hand  the*explofion  of  cannon.  It  is  found  in  the  greateff 
plenty  near  the  river  Witim. 

Siberia  affords  magnets  of  an  extraordinary  ffze,  and 
even  whole  mountains  of  loadffone.  Pit-coal  is  alfo 
dug  up  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  country.  The 
kamennoe  inaflo,  a  yellowifh  kind  of  alum,  undluousand 
frnooth  to  the  touch,  like  tophus,  is  found  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Krafnoiarlk,  Ural,  Altaifh,  Jenifea,  Baikal,  Bar- 
guffk,  Lena,  and  feveral  others  in  Siberia. 

In  this  country  are  not  only  a  great  number  of  frelh 
water  lakes,  but  likewife  feveral  whofe  waters  are  fait  *, 
and  tliefe  reciprocally  change  their  nature,  the  fait  fome- 
times  becoming  frefh,  and  the  frefh  changing  into  (aline. 
Some  lakes  alfo  dry  up,  and  others  appear  where  none 
were  ever  feen  before.  The  fait  lake  of  Yamulha,  in 
the  province  of  Tobol  Ik,  is  the  moff  remarkable  of  all, 
for  it  contains  a  fait  as  white  as  fnow,  confiding  entirely 
of  cubic  cryflals.  O  ;e  finds  alfo  in  Siberia  faline  fprings, 
fait  water  brooks,  and  a  hill  of  fait. 

Siberia  affords  many  other  things  which  deferve  notice. 
That  ufeful  root  called  rhubarb  grows  in  vaft  quantities 
near  the  city  of  Seleginfk.  The  curious  mammuth’s  bones 
and  horns,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oby,  Jenefei,  Lena,  and  Irtifh,  are  unquef- 
tionably  the  teeth  and  bones  of  elephants.  But  whether 
tliefe  elephants  teeth  and  bones  were  conveyed  to  thefe 
northern  regions  by  the  general  deluge,  or  by  any  other 
inundation,  and  were  by  degrees  covered  wii.h  earth,  is 
a  point  which  might  lead  us  into  long  and  very  fruitlefs 
difquifftions  ■,  we  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  fuch 
bones  have  like  wife  been  found  in  Ruffia,  and  even  in 
feveral  parts  of  Germany.  A  kind  of  bones  of  a  Hill 
larger  ffze  than  thefe  have  alfo  been  dug  up  in  Siberia, 
and  feem  to  Jiave  belonged  to  an  animal  of  the  ox  kind. 
The  horn  of  the  whale  called  narwhal  has  been  found 
in  the  earth  near  the  rivers  Indigirka  and  Anadir  *,  and 
the  teeth  of  another  fpecies  of  whales,  called  wolro/s , 
about  Anadirlkoi.  The  latter  are  larger  than  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  which  are  brought  from  Greenland,  Archan¬ 
gel,  and  Kola. 

The  chain  of  Siberian  mountains  reaches  from  that 
of  Werchoturie  towards  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  city  of  Orenburg,  in  a  continued  ridge, 
under  the  name  of  the  Uralian  mountains  ;  but  from 
thence  it  alters  its  direflion  weffward.  Thefe  mountains 
are  a  kind  of  boundary  between  Raffia  Proper  and  Si¬ 
beria.  Another  chain  of  hills  divides  Siberia  from  the 
coun'ry  of  the  Calmucks  and  Mongolians. — Thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  between  the  rivers  Irtifh  and  Oby,  are  called  the 
Altaic  or  Goldeh  Mountains,  which  name  they  after¬ 
wards  lofe,  particularly  between  the  river  Jenefei  and 
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the  Baikal  lake,  where  they  are  called  the  Sayania'n 
mountains. 

The  inhabitants  of  Siberia  conffff  of  the  Aborigines  , 
or  ancient  inhabitants,  the  Tartars,  and  Ruffians,  com-  l4 
puted  at  3,500,000.  Inhabitants. 

Some  of  thefe  nations  have  no  other  religion  but 
that  of  nature  }  others  are  Pagans  or  Mahometans,  and 
fome  of  them  have  been  converted  to  Chriffianity,  or 
rather  only  baptifed  by  the  Ruffian  miffionaties. 

SIBTHORPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the  order  of  angiolpermia  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fyff^m  claffed  with  thofe  the  order  of 
which  is  doubtful.  See  Botany  Index . 

SIBYLS,  in  pagan  antiquity,  certain  women  faid 
to  have  been  endowed  with  a  prophetic  fpirit,  and  to 
have  delivered  oracles,  fhowing  the  fates  and  revolu¬ 
tions  of  kingdoms.  Their  number  is  unknown.  Plato 
fpcaks  of  one,  others  of  two,  Pliny  of  three,  /Elian  of priere's 
four,  and  Varro  of  ten  ;  an  opinion  which  is  univerfally  ® iciimaty . 
adopted  by  the  learned.  Thefe  ten  Sibyls  generally  re- 
fided  in  the  followed  places,  Perfia,  Libya,  Delphi, 

Cumae  in  Italy,  Erytliroea,  Samos,  Cumae  in  /Eolia, 

Marpeffa  on  the  Hellefpont,  Ancyra  in  Phrygia,  and 
Tiburtis.  The  moff  celebrated  of  the  Sibyls  is  that  of 
Cumae  in  Italy,  whom  fome  have  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Amalthaea,  Demiphile,  Herophile,  Daphne, 

Manto,  Phemonoe,  and  Deiphobe.  It  is  faid,  that 
Apollo  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  to  make  her 
fenfible  of  his  paffion  he  offered  to  give  her  whatever 
Hie  fhould  alk.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many 
years  as  the  had  grains  of  fand  in  her  hand,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  forgot  to  afk  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  health, 
vigour,  and  bloom,  of  which  Hie  was  then  in  poffeffion. 

The  god  granted  her  requeff,  but  (lie  refufed  to  gra¬ 
tify  the  paffion  of  her  lover  though  he  offered  her  per¬ 
petual  youth  and  beauty.  Some  time  after  ffie  became 
old  and  decrepit,  her  form  decayed,  melancholy  palenefs 
and  haggard  looks  fucceeded  to  bloom  and  cheerfulnefs. 

She  had  already  lived  about  700  years  when  /Eneas 
came  to  Italy,  and,  as  fome  have  imagined,  fhe  had  three 
centuries  more  to  live  before  her  years  were  as  numerous 
as  the  grains  of  fand  which  fhe  had  in  her  hand.  She 
gave  /Eneas  inffru&ions  how  to  find  his  father  in  the 
infernal  regions,  and  even  conduced  him  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  hell.  It  was  ufual  for  the  Sibyl  to  write  her 
prophecies  on  leaves,  which  (he  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
her  cave  j  and  it  required  particular  care  in  fuch  as  con- 
fulted  her  to  take  up  thefe  leaves  before  they  were  dif- 
perfed  by  the  wind,  as  their  meaning  then  became  in- 
comprehenfible.  According  to  the  moff  authentic  hi- 
ftorians  of  the  Roman  republic,  one  of  the  Sibyls  came 
to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the  Second,  with  nine  volumes, 
which  Hie  offered  to  fell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  mo¬ 
narch  difregarded  her,  and  Hie  immediately  difappeared, 
and  foon  after  returned,  when  (lie  had  burned  three  of 
the  volumes.  '  She  afked  the  fame  price  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  fix  books }  and  when  Tarquin  refufed  to  buy  them, 

Hie  burned  three  more,  and  Hill  perfiffed  in  demanding 
the  fame  fum  of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left. — — 

This  extraordinary  behaviour  affonifhed  Tarquin  ;  he 
bought  the  books,  and  the  Sibyl  inffantly  vanifhed,  and 
never  after  appeared  to  the  world.  The^e  books  were 
preserved  with  great  care  by  the  monarch,  and  called 
the  Sibylline  verfes.  A  college  of  prieffs  was  appointed 
to  have  the  care  of  them  )  and  fuch  reverence  did  the 
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Sibyl*  Romans  entertain  for  thefe  prophetic  books, 

H,  were  confUted  with  the  greateft  folemmty,  and  only 
S,cuy-  .  when  the  date  feemed  to  be  in  danger,  \v  hen  the  ca¬ 
pital  was  burnt  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline 
verfes  which  were  depofited  there  peri  died  in  the  con¬ 
flagration  ;  and  to  repair  the  lofs  which  the  republic 
feemed  to  have  fuftamed,  commiffbners  were  immediate¬ 
ly  font  to  different  paits  of  Greece  to  colled  whatever 
varies  could  be  found  of  the  infpired  writings  oi  the  Si- 
bvls.  The  fate  of  thefe  Sibylline  verfes  which  were 
collected  after  the  conflagration  of  the  capitol  is  un¬ 
known.  There  are  now  many  Sibylline  verfes  extant, 
but  they  are  reckoned  univerfally  fpurious  5  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  were  compofed  in  the  fecond  century  by 
fame  of  the  followers  of  Chriftianity,  who  wifhed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  heathens  of  their  error,  by  aflifting  tne  caufe 
of  truth  with  the  arms  of  pious  artif.ee.  _ 

SIC  Ed  A,  a  name  given  to  any  inebriating  liquor  by 
»  T-r.iVniftic  Jews.  St  Cbryfoitom,  Theodoret,  and 
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Theophilus  of  Antioch,  who  were  Syrians, 
therefore  ought  to  know  the  fignification  and  nature  of 
“  ficera  ”  attire  us,  that  it  properly  fignifies  palm-wine. 
Pliny  acknowledges,  that  the  wine  of  the  palm  tree  was 
very  well  known  through  all  the  eaft,  and  that  it  was 
made  by  taking  a  bulhel  of  the  dates  of  the  palm-tree, 
and  throwing  them  into  three  gallons  of  water  ;  then 
fqucezing  out  the  juice,  it  would  intoxicate  like  wine. 
The  wine  of  the  palm  tree  is  white  :  when  it  is  drum: 
new,  it  has  the  taftc  of  the  cocoa,  and  is  fweet  as  honey. 
When  it  is  kept  longer,  it  grows  ilrong,  and  intoxicates. 
After  long  keeping,  it  becomes  vinegar. 

SICILIAN,  in  Mu/ic,  denotes  a  kind  of  gay  fpnght- 
ly  air,  or  dance,  probably  invented  in  Sicily,  fomewhat  of 
the  nature  of  an  Engliik  jig  }  ulually  marked  with  the 

charafters  |  or  It  confids  of  two  drains  ;  the  firft 

of  four,  and  the  fecond  of  eight,  bars  or  meafures. 

SICILY,  is  a  large  blind  in  the  Mediterranean  lea, 
adjoining  to  the  fouthern  extremity  of  Italy,  and  ex¬ 
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from  longitude  120  50'  to  longitude  160  5'  eat!  from 
Lo  '.don.  Its  greateft  length  210  miles,  breadth  133, 
circumference  600  ;  its  form  triangular,  the  three  an- 
<rles  belli-  the  promontories  of  Pelorum,  Pachynum,  and 
Lllyb'jeum,  or  as  they  are  now  called  the  Faro,  Capo 
Paffaro,  and  Capo  Boco.  It  is  divided  from  Italy  oy 
theftraits  of  Msffina,  reaching  from  the  lower  of  I a- 
ro,  which  is  the  molt  northerly  part  of  the  lfland,  to 
the  Capo  de!l'  Armi,  or  the  Cape  of  Arms,  the  mail  fouth¬ 
ern  part  of  Calabria.  Thefe  Araks,  by  the  Latins 
called  Fretum  Siculum,  by  the  Italians  II  Faro  di  MrJ- 
fina ,  and  by  us  the  Faro  of  Metjina,  are  between  1  2 
and  1 5  miles  over  in  the  broadeft  places,  and  in  the  nar¬ 
rowed  about  a  mile  and  an  half;  infomuch  that  when 
Medina  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  are  faid  to  have  faved  themselves  by  fwim- 
miner  to  the  oppofifce  coaft  of  Italy.  Hence  has  anlen 
an  opinion  that  the  ifland  of-Sicily  was  originally  join- 
ed  to  the  continent,  but  afterwards  feparated  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  or  fome  other  natural  caufe.  This  reparation, 
however,  is  reckoned  by  the  mod  judicious  among  the 
ancients  to  be  fabulous  *,  and  they  content  themfelves 
with  (peaking  of  it  as  a  thing  faid  to  have  happened. 

Anciently0 this  ifland  was  called  Slcama ,  Sicilia ,  and 
Trinacria  or  Triquetra ;  the  two  former  it  had  from  the 
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that  thfey  Sicani  and  Siculi,  who  peopled  a  confiderable  part  of _ 

the  country  ;  the  two  latter  from  its  triangular  figure. 

Its  fir  id  inhabitants,  according  to  the  mod  refpedable 
ancient  authors,  were  the  Cyclopes  and  Lseftngones, 
who  are  faid  to  have  fettled  in  the  countries  adjoining 
to  Mount  Etna  j  but  of  their  origin  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  related  by  the  poets.  After  them  came 
the  Sicani,  who  called  themfelves  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  >  but  feveral  ancient  hiflorians  in¬ 
form  us  that  they  came  from  a  country  in  Spain^  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  river  Si  conus.  Diodorus,  however,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  Sicani  were  the  mod  ancient  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  ifland.  He  tells  us  that  they  were  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  whole,  and  applied  themfelves  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Etn2, 
which  was  the  mod  fruitful  part  of  the  ifland  :  they 
built  feveral  fmall  towns  and  villages  on  the  hills  to  le- 
cure  themfelves  againil  thieves  and  robbers }  and  were 
governed,  not  by  one  prince,  but  each  city  and  diftrift 
by  its  own  king.  Thus  they  lived  till  Etna  began  to 
throw  out  flames,  and  forced  them  to  retire  to  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  they  continued  to  inhabit, 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides.  Some  Trojans,  after  the- 
dedruclion § of  their  city,  landed  in  the  ifland,  fettled- 
among  the  Sicani,  and  built  the  cities  of  Eryx  and  E- 
fefla,  uniting  themfelves  with  them,  and  taking  the  ge- 
neral  name  of  Elymi  or  Elymaei.  They  were  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  fome  Phocenfes,  who  fettled  here  on 
their  return  from  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

After  the  Sicani  had  for  many  ages  enjoyed  an  un¬ 
disturbed  poffeflion  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  or  fttch  parts 
of  it  as  they  chofe  to  inhabit,  they  were  vjfited.by  the- 
Siculi,  who  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Auioma 
properly  fo  called;  but  being  driven  out  from  thence 
by  the  Opici,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 
Not  being  contented  with  the  narrow  bounds  allowed 
them  by  the  Sicani,  they  began  to  encroach  upon  their 
neighbours  ;  upon  which  a  war  enfuing,  the  Sicani  were 
utterly  defeated,  and  confined  to  a  corner  of  the  ifland, 
the  name  of  which  was  now  changed  from  Sicaaia  into 

that  of  Sicilia.  t  .  , 

About  300  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Siculi,  tne 
ifland  firft  began  to  be  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  efta- 
bliihed  various  colonies,  and  built  many  cities  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  ifland;  and  it  is  only  from  the  time 
of  their  arrival  that  we  have  any  hiftovy  of  the  ifland. 
The  firft  of  the  Greeks  that  came  into  Sicily  were  the 
Ghalcidians  of  Eubcca,  under  the  conduct  of  Thucles, 
who  built  Naxus,  and  a  famous  altar  of  Apollo,  which, 
as  Thucydides  tells  us,  was  Hill  Handing  in  his  time 
without  the  city.  The  year  after,  which  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dionyfius  Iialicamaffenfis,  the  third  of  the  17  th 
Olympiad,  Archias  the  Corinthian,  one  of  the.  Hera, 
clidts,  laid  the  foundations  of  Syracufe.  Seven  years 
after,  a  new  colony  of  Chalcidians  founded  Leontini 
and  Catana,  after  having  driven  out  the  Siculi,  who  in¬ 
habited  that  trail.  About  the  fame  time  Lamis,  with 
a  colony  from  Megara,  a  city  of  Achaia,  fettled  on  the 
river  Pantacius,  at  a  place  called  Trotilum ,  where  his 
adventurers  lived  fome  time  in  common  with  the  Chal. 
cidians  of  Leontini ;  but,  being  driven  from  thence  by 
the  Leontines,  he  built  the  city  of  Ihapfus,  where  he 
died.  Upon  his  death,  the  colony  left  Ihapfus;  and 
under  the  conduft  of  Hyblon  king  of  the  Siculi,  found¬ 
ed  Megara  Hybbea,  where  they  refided  24J  years,  till 
0  they, 
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they  were  driven  out  by  Gelon  tyrant. of  Syracufe.  Du¬ 
ring  their  abode  at  Megara,  they  fent  one  Pamilus,  who 
was  come  from  Megara  in  Achaia,  their  original  city, 
to  build  Selinus.  This  city  was  founded  about  100 
k  years  after  the  foundation  of  Megara.  Antiphenius 
and  Entimus,  the  former  a  Rhodian,  the  other  a  Cre¬ 
tan,  led  each  a  colony  of  their  countrymen,  and  jointly 
built  the  city  of  Gela  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  erta- 
blifhing  in  their  new  fettlement  the  Doric  cuftoms, 
about^  45  years  after  the  founding  of  Syracufe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gela  founded  Agrigentum  J08  years  af¬ 
ter  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  introduced  the  fame  cuf¬ 
toms  there.  A  few  years  after,  Zancle  was  built  by 
the  pirates  of  Cumre  in  Italy ;  but  chiefly  peopled  by 
the  Chalcidians,  Samians,  and  Ionians,  who  chofe  rather 
to  feek  new  fettlements  than  live  under  the  Perfian 
yoke.  Some  time  after,  Anaxales,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
drove  out  the  ancient  proprietors  ;  and,  dividing  his 
lands  amongft  his  followers,  called  the  city  MeJJana  or 
Meffene ,  which  was  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus.  The  city  of  Himera  was  founded  by  the 
Zancleans  under  the  direction  of  Eucleides,  Simus,  and 
Sacon  $  but  peopled  by  the  Chalcidians  and  fome  Syra- 
cufan  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  the  contrary 
fadlion. 

The  Syracufans  built  Acrse,  Chafmenm,  and  Cama- 
rina ;  the  flrft  70  years,  the  fecond  90,  and  the  third 
I35>  a^ter  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.  This  is 
the  account  which  Thucydides,  a  moft  judicious  and 
exadf  writer,  gives  us  of  the  various  nations,  whether 
Greeks  or  Barbarians,  wdio  fettled  in  Sicily.  Strabo 
counts  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  the  Mor¬ 
gues,  who  being  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians, 
lettled  in  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  the  ancient  city 
of  Morgantium  flood.  The  Campani,  who  alfumed  the 
name  of  Mamertini ,  that  is,  invincible  warriors,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  who  fettled  very  early  in  Sicily,  ought 
likewife  to  be  counted  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland. 

Before  this  period  the  hiflory  of  Sicily  is  blended 
with  fables  like  the  early  hiflory  of  almoft  every  other 
country.  After  the  fettlement  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
ifland,  its  various  revolutions  have  been  traced  from 
their  feveral  fources  by  many  writers ;  but  by  none  with 
greater  accuracy  than  Mr  Swinburne.  From  his  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  we  have  there¬ 
fore  taken  the  following  concife  hiflory  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  which  will  at  once  gratify  fuch  of  our  readers  as 
intCreft  themfelves  in  the  fate  of  a  generous  people 
who  long  rtruggled  in  vain  for  freedom  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  afford  them  a  fpecimen  of  the  entertainment 
they  may  receive  from  the  very  elegant  work  of  the 
author. 

“  Ariftocracy  prevailed  at  flrff  in  the  Greek  fettle¬ 
ments,  but  foon  made  way  for  tyranny  j  which  in  its 
turn  was  expelled  by  democracy.  One  of  the  earlieft 
deflroyers  of  common  liberty  was  Phalaris  of  Agrigen¬ 
tum,  who  reigned  6co  years  before  Chrift  :  his  example 
was  contagious ;  a  legion  of  tyrants  fprung  up,  and  not 
a  commonwealth  in  the  ifland  efcaped  the  lafh  of  an 
u fur  per.  Syracufe  was  moft  oppreffed  and  torn  to 
pieces  by  diffenflon  ;  as  its  wealth  and  preponderance 
in  the  general  fcale  :held  out  a  greater  temptation  than 
other  cities  to  the  ambition  of  wicked  men.  It  requires 
the  combined  teftimony  of  hiftorians  to  enforce  our  be¬ 
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not  deftined  to  en-  Carthagt- 
Without  moleflation.  nians  con- 


lief  of  its  wonderful  profperity,  and  the  no  lefs  extraor-  Sicily. 

dinary  tyranny  of  fome  of  its  fovereigns.  Thefe  Gre-  ’ - v— 

cian  colonies  attained  to  fucli  excellence  in  arts  and 
lienees  as  emboldened  them  frequently  to  vie  with  the 
learned  and  ingenious  in  the  mother  country  j  nay,  often 
enabled  them  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  vi&ory  :  there 
needs  no  rtronger  proof  of  their  literary  merits  than  a 
bare  recital  of  the  names  of  Archimedes,  Theocritus, 

Gorgias,  and  Charondas. 

“  But  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
joy  the  fweets  of  their  flttiation 
Very  foon  after  their  arrival,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fluer  £reat 
neighbouring  coaft  of  Africa  began  to  afpire  to  a  (hare  part  of: iU 
of  Sicily.  Carthage  fait  large  bodies  of  forces  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  to  ertablilh  their  power  in  the  ifland,  and 
about  500  years  before  the  Chriftan  era  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  weftern  parts  of  it.  The 
Siculi  retained  poffeflion  of  the  midland  country,  and 
the  10 u them  and  eaftern  coafts  were  inhabited  by  the 
Greeks. 

u  About  that  time  Gelo  was  chofen  prince  of  Syra-  Gelo  cho* 
cufe  on  account  of  his  virtues,  which  grew  ftill  morefenkinS* 
confpicuous  after  his  exaltation  ;  had  the  example  he 
fet  been  followed  by  his  fucceffors,  the  advantages  of 
freedom  would  never  have  been  known  or  wiflied  for  by 
the  Syracufans.  The  Carthaginians  found  in  him  a  vi¬ 
gorous  opponent  to  their  projedl  of  enflaving  Sicily,  a 
projedi  invariably  purfued  but  never  accomplilhed. 

“  Hiero  fucceeded  his  brother  Gelo,  and,  contrary IsfJeeded 
to  the  uiual.  progreflion,  began  his  reign  by  a  difplay  by  Hiero. 
of  bad  qualities.  Senfible  of  his  error,  and  improved 
by  experience,  he  afterwards  adopted  more  equitable 
meafures.  At  bis  death  the  Syracufans  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and  for  fixty  years  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of 
freedom.  Their  peace  was,  however,  difturbed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  plunder¬ 
ed  Agrigentum,  and  threatened  ruin  to  the  reft  of  the 
Grecian  ftates )  but  a  treaty  of  peace  averted  that  ftorm. 

I  he  Athenians,  under  pretence  of  fupporting  their  al¬ 
lies  the  people  of  Segefta,  but  in  reality  from  a  thirl! 
of  dominion,  inverted  Syracufe  with  a  formidable  land 
and  naval  armament  under  the  command  of  Nicias  ;  in 
confequence  of  a  rafh  indigefled  plan,  ill  condu&ed  at¬ 
tacks,  and  inadequate  fupplies,  their  whole  hoft  was  cut 
to  pieces  or  led  away  into  captivity. 

“  Syracufe  had  fcarcely  time  to  breathe  after  her  vie-  Dionjfius 
tory  ere  inteftine  wars  broke  out,  and  railed  Dionyflus  the  elder 
to  fupreme  command.  Avarice,  defpotifm,  and  cruel- and 
ty,  marked  every  day  of  his  reign  $  but  his  military  en- youns'er" ■ 
terprifes  were  crowned  with  conftant  fuccefs.  He  died 
in  peace,  and  bequeathed  a  powerful  fovereignty  to  a 
fon  of  his  name  tainted  with  the  fame  and  worfe  vices, 
but  not  endowed  with  equal  capacity  and  martial  abili¬ 
ty  :  in  fucb  hands  the  rod  of  tyranny  ceafed  to  be  for¬ 
midable,  and  the  tyrant  was  driven  out  of  Sicily  by  the 
patriotic  party  j  but  matters  were  not  fufficientiy  fettled 
for  popular  government,  and  Dionyflus  refumed  the 
feeptre  for  a  while,  till  Timoleon  forced  him  into  perpe¬ 
tual  exile.”  s 

Liberty  feemed  now  to  be  eflabliflied  on  a  permanent  Agntliccles 
bafls  j  but  in  Syracufe  fuch  profpe£Is  always  proved  il-  the  tyrant, 
lufory.  Agathocles,  a  tyrant  more  inhuman  than  any 
preceding  ufurper,  leized  the  throne,  and  deluged  the 
country  with  blood.  He  was  involved  in  a  perilous 
contert  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  obtained  many  ad¬ 
vantages 
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Sicily,  vantages  over  him,  drove  his  troops  from  poft  to  poft, 

^  and  at  laft  blocked  up  his  capital.  In  this  defperate 
fituation,  when  all  foreign  helps  were  precluded,  and 
hardly  a  refource  remained  at  home,  the  genius  of  A- 
gathocles  compared  his  deliverance  by  a  plan  that  was 
imitated  among  the  ancients  by  Hannibal,  and  among 
the  moderns  by  the  famous  Cortes.  He  embarked  with 
the  flower  of  his  army  ;  forced  his  way  through  innu¬ 
merable  obftacles;  landed  in  Africa;  and,  having  burnt 
his  ileet,  routed  the  Carthaginians  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  laid  their  territory  wafte.  Carthage  feemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  that  hour  might  have  marked 
^  her  downfal  had  the  Sicilian  hofl  been  compofed  of  pa¬ 
triotic  foldiers,  and  not  of  ungovernable  affaflins  ;  difcord 
pervaded  the  victorious  camp,  murder  and  riot  enfued  ; 
and  the  tyrant,  after  beholding  his  children  and  friends 
butchered  before  his  face,  efcaped  to  Sicily,  to  meet  a 
death  as  tragical  as  his  crimes  deferved. 

Anarchy  now  raged  throughout  the  ifland,  and  every 
fa&ion  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  calling  in  the  af- 
fiftance  of  foreign  powers  ;  among  whom  Pyrrhus  king 
of  Epirus  took  the  lead,  and  reduced  all  parties  to  fome 
degree  of  order  and  obedience.  But  ambition  foon 
prompted  him  to  invade  thofe  rights  which  he  came  to 
defend  ;  he  caft  off  the  mafk,  and  made  Sicily  feel  un¬ 
der  his  fway  as  heavy  a  hand  as  that  of  its  former  op- 
preffors  ;  but  the  Sicilians  foon  affumed  courage  and 
ftrength  enough  to  drive  him  out  of  the  ifland. 

About  this  period  the  Mamertini,  whom  Mr  Swin- 
mertini  fur-  burne  indignantly  flyles  a  crew  of  mifcreants,  furprifed 
Medina,  and,  after  a  general  maffacre  of  the  citizens, 
eftablhhed  a  republican  form  of  government.  Their  com¬ 
monwealth  became  fo  troublefome  a  neighbour  to  the 
Greeks,  that  Hiero  II.  who  had  been  raifed  to  the 
chief  command  at  Syracufe  in  confideration  of  his  fupe- 
l  ior  vvifdom  and  warlike  talents,  found  himfelf  neceflita- 
ted  to  form  a  league  with  Carthage,  in  order  to  deftroy 
this  neft  of  villains.  In  their  diflrefs  the  Mamertini 
implored  the  abidance  of  Rome,  though  the  fenate  had 
recently  p  uni  died  with  exemplary  feverity  one  of 
their  own  legions  for  a  fimilar  outrage  committed  at 
Rhegium.  The  virtue  of  the  Romans  gave  way  to  the 
temptation,  and  the  defire  of  extending  their  empire  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  Italy,  cad  a  veil  over  every  odious 
circumdance  attending  this  alliance.  A  Roman  army 
eroded  the  Faro,  relieved  Medina,  defeated  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  humbled  Hiero  into  an  ally  of  the  re¬ 
public. 

Thus  began  the  firft  Punic  war,  which  was  carried 
gives  rife  toon  for  many  years  in  Sicily  with  various  fuccefs.  The 
the  tirft  genius  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  fupported  die  African  caufe 
i  unic  war.  nu.iT1})crlefs  dl {appointments,  and  the  repeated 

overthrows  of  his  colleagues ;  at  lad,  finding  his  exer¬ 
tions  ineffectual,  he  advifed  the  Carthaginian  rulers  to 
purchafe  pence  at  the  price  of  Sicily.  Such  a  treaty 
was  not  likely  to  be  obferved  longer  than  want  of  ftrength 
lhould  curb  the  animefity  of  the  vanquiflied  party:  when 
their  vigour  was  recruited,  Hannibal  ion  of  Hamilcar  ea- 
I2  filv  perfuacled  them  to  refume  the  conteft,  and  for  16 
The  fecond  years  waged  war  in  the  heart  of  the  Roman  territories. 

Meanwhile  Hiero  conducted  himfelf  with  fo  much  pru¬ 
dence,  that  he  retained  the  friendfhip  of  both  parties, 
and  preferred  liis  portion  of  Sicily  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
He  died  in  extreme  old  age,  beloved  and  refpeCted  both 
r.t  home  and  abroad. 
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His  grandfon  Hieronymus,  forfaking  this  happy  line 
of  politics,  and  contracting  an  alliance  with  Carthage, 
fell  an  early  victim  to  the  troubles  which  his  own  folly 
had  excited.  Once  more,  and  for  the  laft  time,  the  Sy- 
racufans  found  themfelves  in  poffeftion  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence  :  but  the  times  were  no  longer  fuited  to  fuch  a 
fyltem  ;  difienfions  gained  head,  and  diftradled  the  pub¬ 
lic  councils.  Carthage  could  not  fupport  them,  or  pre¬ 
vent  Marcellus  from  undertaking  the  liege  of  Syracufe, 
immortalized  by  the  mechanical  efforts  of  Archimedes, 
and  the  immenfity  of  the  plunder.  See  Syracuse. 

The  Sicilians  after  this  relinquilhed  all  martial  ideas,  Sicily  con- 
and  during  a  long  feries  of  generations  turned  their  at-  ^ara^ 
tention  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  labours  of  cens  an(j 
agriculture.  Their  pofition  in  the  centre  of  the  Ro-  afterwards 
man  empire  preferved  them  both  from  civil  and  foreign  by  the  Nor- 
foes,  except  in  two  inftances  of  a  fervile  war.  The  ra-mans# 
p3city  of  their  governors  was  a  more  conftant  and  in- 
fupportable  evil.  In  this  ftate  of  apathy  and  opulence 
Sicily  remained  down  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era, 
when  the  Saracens  began  to  difturb  its  tranquillity. 

The  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  had  before  invaded 
and  ravaged  its  coafts,  but  had  not  long  kept  poffeflion. 

The  Saracens  were  more  fortunate.  In  827  they  avail¬ 
ed  themfelves  of  quarrels  among  the  Sicilians  to  fubdue 
the  country.  Palermo  was  chol’en  for  their  capital,  and 
the  ftandard  of  Mahomet  triumphed  about  200  years. 

In  1038  George  Maniaces  was  fent  by  the  Greek  em¬ 
peror  with  a  great  army  to  attack  Sicily.  He  made 
good  his  landing,  and  pufhed  his  conquefts  with  vigour : 
his  fuccefs  arofe  from  the  valour  of  fome  Norman  troops, 
which  were  at  that  time  unemployed  and  ready  to  fell 
their  fervices  to  the  beft  bidder.  Maniaces  repaid  them 
with  ingratitude  ;  and  by  his  abfurd  conduCt  gave  the 
Muffelmans  time  to  breathe,  and  the  Normans  a  pretext 
and  opportunity  of  invading  the  Imperial  dominions  in 
Italy.  Robert  and  Roger  of  Hauteville  afterwards  con¬ 
quered  Sicily  on  their  own  account,  not  as  mercenaries ; 
for  having  fubftantially  fettled  their  power  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  they  turned  their  arms  againft  this  ifland  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  dictates  of  zeal  and  ambition.  After  ten 
years  ftruggle,  the  Saracens  yielded  up  the  rich  prize, 
and  Robert  ceded  it  to  his  brother  Roger,  who  afi’umed 
the  title  of  Great  Eail  of  Sicily,  ruled  the  ftate  with 
wifdoxn,  and  ranks  defervedly  among  the  greateft  cha¬ 
racters  in  hiftory.  He  raifed  himfelf  from  the  humble 
Ration  of  a  poor  younger  fon  of  a  private  gentleman,  to 
the  exalted  dignity  of  a  powerful  monarch,  by  the  foie 
force  of  his  own  genius  and  courage  ;  he  governed  a  na¬ 
tion  of  ftrangers  with  vigour  and  juftice,  and  tranfmitted 
his  poffeflions  undifputed  to  his  pofterity.  Such  an  af- 
femblage  of  great  qualities  is  well  intitled  to  our  admi¬ 
ration.  JA 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simon,  whofe  reign  was  Under  the 
fliort,  and  made  way  for  a  fecond  fon  called  Roger.  In 
1127  this  prince  joined  to  his  Sicilian  poffefllons  the 
whole  inheritance  of  Robert  Guifcard  (fee  Naples,  narch5.  " 
N°  23.),  and  affumed  the  regal  ftyle.  The  greateft 
part  of  his  reign  was  taken  up  in  quelling  revolts  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  but  Sicily  enjoyed  profound  peace.  In  1154  his 
fon  William  afeended  the  throne,  and  paffed  his  life  in 
war  and  confufion.  William  II.  fucceeded  his  father, 
and  died  without  iffue.  Tancred,  though  bafely  born, 
was  ele&ed  his  fucccffor,  and  after  him  his  fon  William 
III., who  was  vanquiflied  by  Henry  of  Swabia*  During 
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tlie  troubles  that  agitated  the  reign  of  his  fon  the  em¬ 
peror  Frederic,  peace  appears  to  have  been  the  lot  of 
Sicily.  A  fhort-lived  {edition,  and  a  revolt  of  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  are  the  only  commotions  of  which  we  read.  For 
greater  fecurity,  the  Saracens  were  removed  to  Puglia 
400  years  after  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  by  their  anceftors. 
Under  Conrad  and  Manfred  Sicily  remained  quiet  ^  and 
from  that  time  the  hiftory  of  Sicily  is  related  under  the 
article  Naples,  N°  20,  &c. 

At  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  his  fpcils  be¬ 
came  an  objebt  of  furious  contention  }  and  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  Sicily  was  ceded  to  Vi&or  duke  of  Savoy, 
who,  not  many  years  after,  was  forced  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  to  relinquifh  that  fine  ifland,  and  take  Sar¬ 
dinia  as  an  equivalent.  But  as  the  Spaniards  had  no 
concern  in  thefe  bargains,  they  made  a  fudden  attempt 
to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed  through  the  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  Englilh  admiral  Byng.  He  deftroyed 
their  fleet  in  1718,  and  compelled  them  to  drop  their 
fcheme  for  a  time.  In  1734  the  Spanifh  court  refumed 
their  defign  with  fuccefs.  The  infant  Don  Carlos  drove 
the  Germans  out,  and  wTas  crowned  king  of  the  two  Si¬ 
cilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  pafled  into  Spain  to  take 
poffeffion  of  that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Sicilian  dia¬ 
dem  to  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  of  Sicily,  and  IV.  of 
Naples,  and  it  has  ever  fince  remained  in  the  poueffion 
of  the  fame  family. 

Sicily  is  feparated,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  frem 
Italy  by  a  narrow  fir  ait  called  the  Faro  of  MeJJina .  This 
firait  is  ftill  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  currents 
and  the  irregular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea,  which 
fometimes  rufhes  in  with  fuch  violence  as  to  endanger 
fliips  riding  at  anchor.  Anciently  it  was  much  more 
remarkable  for  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  the  one  a  rock, 
and  the  other  a  whirlpool,  between  which  it  was  very 
dangerous  to  fleer,  and  concerning  which  fo  many  fables 
have  been  related  by  the  ancients.  Scylla  is  a  rock  on 
the  Italian  fide,  oppofite  to  Cape  Pylores,  which  runs 
out  into  the  fea  on  the  Sicilian  fide.  Mr  Brydone  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  navigation  of  the  llraits  is  not  even  yet 
performed  without  danger.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  the 
noife  of  the  current  which  fets  through  the  firaits  may 
be  heard  for  feveral  miles,  like  the  roaring  of  feme  large 
impetuous  river  confined  between  narrow  banks.  In 
many  places  the  water  rofe  into  whirlpools  and  eddies, 
which  are  dangerous  to  (hipping.  The  current  fet  ex- 
a£Uy  for  the  rock  of  Scylla,  and  would  certainly  have 
carried  any  thing  thrown  into  it  againft  that  point.  Our 
author,  however,  is  by  no  means  of  opinion  that  the 
firait  is  fo  dangerous  as  the  ancients  have  reprefented  it  *, 
though  he  thinks  that  the  firait  is  now  probably  much 
wider  than  formerly,  which  may  have  diminifiied  the 
danger.  There  are  many  fmall  rocks,  which  (how  their 
heads  near  the  bafe  of  the  large  ones.  Thefe  are  pro¬ 
bably  the  dogs  deferibed  by  the  ancient  poets  as  howling 
round  Scylla.  The  rock  is  near  200  feet  high,  and  has 
a  kind  of  caftle  or  fort  built  on  its  fummit  with  a  town 
called  Scylla  or  Sciglio ,  containing  300  or  400  inhabi¬ 
tants  on  its  fouth  fide,  which  gives  the  title  of  prince  to 
a  Calabrefe  family. 

The  following  account  of  thefe  rocks  and  whirlpools 
is. given  by  the  celebrated  naturalift  Spallanzani.  He  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rock,  12  miles  from  Mef- 
fina,  rifing  almoft  perpendicular  from  the  fea  on  the 


(bore  of  Calabria,  beyond  which  is  the  fmall  city  of  the 
fame  n  one.  Though  there  was  fcarcely  any  wind,  Spal¬ 
lanzani  heard,  about  two  miles  diitant  from  the  rock,  a 
noife  like  a  confuted  barking  of  dogs,  and  on  a  nearer 
approach  lie  dffcovered  the  caufe.  This  reck  contains 
a  number  of  caverns,  or.e  of  the  largeft  of  which  is  call¬ 
ed  by  the  people  D  a  gar  a .  The  waves,  when  in  the 
leafi  agitated,  milling  into  thele  caverns,  break,  dafii, 
throw'  up  frothy  bubbles,  and  thus  occalion  thele  vari¬ 
ous  and  multiplied  founds.  He  then  perceived  with 
how  much  truth  ai  d  idtmLlanee  of  nature  Kcmer  and 
Virgil,  in  their  personifications  of  Scylla,  had  pourtray- 
cd  this  feene,  by  delciibing  the  moniier  they  drew'  as 
lurking  in  the  darknefs  of  a  vafi  cavern,  furrouuded  by 
ravenous  barking  maitiffs,  together  with  wolves,  to  in- 
creafe  the  horror. 

Though  the  tide  is  almofi  imperceptible  in  the  open 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  very  fireng  in  the  firait 
of  Medina,  owing  to  the  narrow  riels  cf  the  channel,  and 
regulated  by  the  periodical  elevations  ai  d  deprefiions  of 
the  waiter.  Where  the  current  is  accompanied  by  a 
wind  blowing  the  fame  way,  vefftls  have  nothing  to 
fear,  fince  they  either  co  not  enter  the  itrait,  both  the 
wind  and  fireara  oppofing  them  *,  or,  if  both  are  favour¬ 
able,  enter  on  full  fail,  and  pais  with  fuch  rapidity  that 
they  feem  to  fly  over  the  water.  Vv  hen  the  current 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  and  the  north  wind  blow  shard 
at  the  fi.me  time,  the  fhip  is  refilled  by  the  oppofite  cur¬ 
rent,  and  impelled  by  two  forces  in  contrary  dirt&ions, 
is  dalhed  on  the  rock  of  Scylla,  or  driven  on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  fands.  The  curient,  where  it  is  firengefi,  does 
not  extend  over  the  whole  firait,  but  winds  through  it 
in  intricate  meanders,  with  the  courfe  of  which  the  Tai¬ 
lors  Rationed  to  give  firangers  afiifiance  aie  wTell  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  thus  able  to  guide  the  Ihip  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  avoid  it.  Should  the  pilot,  however,  confid¬ 
ing  in  his  cwn  (kill,  negledl  fuch  afhfiance,  he  would 
run  the  mod  imminent  rifk  of  being  ihipwrecked.  In 
this  conflict  of  the  w  aters,  it  is  ufelefs  to  throw7  the  line 
to  difeover  the  depth  of  the  bottom,  the  violence  of  the 
current  frequently  carrying  the  lead  almoft  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  w’ater.  The  ftrongeft  cables,  though  fome 
feet  in  circumference,  break  like  fmall  cords.  Every 
expedient  afforded  by  the  art  of  navigation,  is  ufelefs 
here.  The  only  means  of  avoiding  being  dafhed  againft 
the  rocks,  or  driven  upon  the  fands  in  the  midft  of  this 
perilous  conteft  of  the  winds  and  waves,  is  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  (kill  and  courage  of  the  Mcfiinefe  Tea¬ 
men. 

Chary  bdis  is  diftar.t  from  the  {bore  of  Mefiina  about 
750  feet,  and  is  called  by  the  people  of  the  country  Ca - 
lofaro ,  not  from  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  but  from 
and  Qctgi 5?,  beautiful  lower ,  from  the  lighthoufe 
ere&ed  near  it  for  the  guidance  of  vtfTels.  When  the  cur¬ 
rent  fets  in  from  the  north,  the  pilots  call  it  the  defeend- 
ifig  rema ,  or  current  \  and  when  it  runs  from  the  fouth, 
the  afeending  rema .  The  current  afeends  or  defeends 
at  the  rifing  or  fetling  of  the  moon,  and  continues  for 
fix  hours.  In  the  interval  between  each  afeent  or  de- 
feent,  there  is  a  calm  which  lafts  at  lead  15  minutes, 
but  not  longer  than  an  hour.  Afterwards,  at  the  rifing 
or  fetting  of  the  moon,  the  current  enters  from  the 
north,  making  various  angles  of  incidence  wdth  the  fhore, 
and  at  laft  reaches  the  Calofaro,  This  delay  fometimes 
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continues  two  hours ;  fometimes  it  immediately  falls  in¬ 
to  the  Calofaro  )  and  then  experience  regards  it  as  a 
certain  indication  of  bad  weather. 

When  Spallanzani  obferved  Charybdis  from  the  fliore, 
it  appeared  like  a  group  of  tumultuous  waters,  which 
group  as  he  approached,  became  more  extenfive  and 
more  agitated.  He  was  carried  to  the  edge,  where  he 
flopped  forne  time  to  make  the  requifite  obfervations  j 
and  was  then  convinced  beyond  the  fhadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  what  he  faw  was  by  no  means  a  vortex  or  whirl¬ 
pool. 

Though  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  gulf 
under  the  Calofaro,  as  otherwife  there  would  have  been 
a  whirlpool,  which  would  have  carried  down  into  it  the 
floating  fubftances }  he  determined  to  found  the  bottom 
with  a  plummet,  and  found  its  greateft  depth  did  not 
exceed  500  feet.  He  was  alfo  informed,  to  his  great 
furprife,  that  beyond  the  Calofaro,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  ftrait,  the  depth  was  double. 

When  the  wind  and  current  are  contrary  to  each 
other,  and  both  in  their  greateft  violence,  the  fwelling 
and  dafliing  of  the  waves  within  the  Calofaro  is  much 
ftronger,  more  impetuous,  and  more  extenfive.  It  then 
contains  three  or  four  fmall  whirlpools,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  greatnefs  of  its  extent  and  violence.  If 
at  this  rime  fmall  veffels  are  driven  into  the  Calofaro  by 
the  current  or  the  wind,  they  are  feen  to  whirl  round, 
rock,  and  plunge,  but  are  never  drawn  down  into  the 
vortex.  They  only  fink  when  filled  with  water,  by 
the  waves  beating  over  them.  When  veffels  of  a  larger 
fize  are  forced  into  it,  whatever  wind  they  have  they 
cannot  extricate  themfelves  \  their  fails  are  ufelefs  ;  and 
after  having  been  for  fome  rime  tolled  about  by  the 
waves,  if  they  are  not  aflifted  by  the  pilots  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  know  how  to  bring  them  out  of  the  courfe  of 
the  current,  they  are  furioufly  driven  upon  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lhore  of  the  Ljfhterna,  where  they  are  wrecked, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  crews  perifh  in  the  waves. 

If  a  ihip  be  extricated  from  the  fury  of  Charybdis, 
and  carried  by  a  ftrong  foutherly  wind  along  the  ftrait 
towards  the  northern  entrance,  it  will  indeed  pafs  out 
fafely  *,  but  fhould  it  meet  with  a  wind  in  a  nearly  op- 
pofite  direction,  it  would  become  the  fport  of  both  thefe 
winds,  and,  unable  to  advance  or  recede,  be  driven  in  a 
middle  courfe  between  their  two  directions,  that  is  to 
fay,  full  upon  the  rock  of  Scylla,  if  it  be  not  immedi¬ 
ately  aflifted  by  the  pilots.  It  is  likewife  obferved,  that 
in  thefe  hurricanes  a  land  wind  frequently  rifes,  which 
defcends  from  a  narrow  pafs  in  Calabria,  and  increafes 
the  force  with  which  the  fliip  is  impelled  towards  the 
rock.  Thus,  the  faying  which  became  proverbial  among 
the  ancients  -—that  u  he  who  endeavours  to  avoid  Cha- 
ivbdis,  dafhes  upon  Scylla,”  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  true. 

In  the  ftraits,  Mr  Brydone  informs  us,  a  moft  furpri- 
iing  phenomenon  is  to  be  obferved.  In  the  heat  of  fum- 
mer,  after  the  fea  and  air  have  been  much  agitated, 
there  appears  in  the  heavens  over  the  ftraits  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  Angular  forms,  fome  at  reft  and  others  moving 
with  great  velocity.  Thefe  forms,  in  proportion  as  the 
light  increafes,  fcem  to  become  more  aerial,  till  at  laft, 
fome  time  before  ftinrife,  they  totally  difappear.  The 
Sicilians  reprefent  this  as  the  moft  beautiful  fight  in  na¬ 
ture.  Leonti,  one  of  the  belt  S'cilian  writers,  fays, 
that  the  heavens  appear  crowded  with  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jects,  fuch  as  palaces,  woods,  gardens,  &c.  befides  the 
figures  of  men  and  other  animals  that  arc  feen  in  motion 
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among  them.  Some  treatifes  have  been  written  con-  Sicily, 
cerning  this  phenomenon  5  but  nothing  fatisfaCtory  has 
been  delivered  concerning  its  caufe. 

Though  Sicily  lies  in  a  warm  climate,  the  air  is  climax 
healthful,  being  refreflied  with  fea-breezes  on  every  fide,  and  pro- 
It  has  at  all  rimes  been  remarkably  fertile  ;  but  the  era  ^uce* 
of  its  greateft  profperity  was  from  the  fiege  of  Syracufe 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  Carthaginian  conqucfts.  Then  Watkins 
and  long  after  it  fupplied  with  grain,  in  years  of  fear- 
city,  all  the  countries  upon  the  Mediterranean  except  Switzer- 
Egypt  and  the  coafts  of  Afia,  and  Rome  and  Carthage  land ,  Italy* 
continually.  Even  now,  under  all  the  impediments  of  Sicily,  idc. 
fuperftition  and  bad  government,  its  productions  are, 
in  quantity  and  quality,  the  belt  in  Europe.  Of  the 
vegetable  are  grain,  wines,  oil,  fruits,  tobacco,  mulber¬ 
ry  trees  for  the  filkworm,  cotton,  medicinal  roots,  and 
fugar  canes.  The  laft  of  thefe  flourifh  near  Avola  and 
Merilli.  They  are  of  an  inferior  quality  to  thofe  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  but  their  fugar  is  fweeter  than  any 
other.  The  animal  production  is  fimilar  to  that  of 
Italy,  but  the  horned  cattle  are  a  fmaller  breed.  The 
coafts  abound  with  filh,  particularly  with  tunney  and 
anchovies  j  the  export  of  which  forms  a  very  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce.  There  are  mines  of  filver,  copper, 
and  lead,  but  none  are  worked.  Near  Palma  are  beds 
of  the  beft  fulphur  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Giaretta 
is  found  a  yellow  amber,  preferable  to  that  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  :  and  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  quarries  of  marbles, 
that  have  furnifhed  materials  for  all  the  noble  edifices  of 
Sicily.  The  moft  beautiful  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palermo,  particularly  the  yellow,  and  thofe  that  re- 
femble  the  verde  antique,  porphyry,  and  lapis  lazuli. 

The  population  of  the  ifland  amounts  to  1,300,000  fouls  $ 
not  as  much  again  as  the  Angle  city  of  Syracufe  former¬ 
ly  contained. 

Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  good  fprings ;  but  few  of  anfj 
the  rivers  are  navigable,  having  but  a  fhort  courfe,  and  mountains* 
defeending  precipitately  from  the  mountains.  The  chief 
are  the  Bantera,  the  Jaretta,  and  the  Salfo  *,  of  which, 
the  two  former  run  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  the  third  from 
north  to  fouth. 

Of  the  mountains  in  this  ifland  the  moft  noted  is 
Mount  Etna,  now  called  Monte  Gibello ,  or  Mongibelloy 
a  volcano  whofe  eruptions  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
neighbouring  country.  See  Etna.  # 

Were  the  Sicilians  a  cultivated  people,  among  whom  Conftitu- 
thofe  arts  were  encouraged  which  not  only  promote  don  and  go* 
the  wealth  and  comfort  of  a  nation,  but  alfo  exercife  the  eminent, 
nobler  faculties  and  extend  the  views  of  mankind,  th $Alunter's 
circumftances  of  their  government  are  fuch,  that  it relitiveto 
might  gradually  be  improved  into  a  free  conftitution  :  Naples  and 
but  to  this,  the  ignorance,  fuperftition,  and  poverty,  of  Sicily. 
the  people  feem  to  be  invincible  obftacles.  The  mo¬ 
narchical  power  in  Sicily  is  far  from  being  abfolute  ; 
and  the  parliament  claims  a  fhare  of  public  authority 
independently  of  the  will  of  the  king,  deduced  from  a 
compact  made  between  Roger  and  the  Norman  barons 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  Saracens.  This  claim  is  de*. 
nied  by  the  king,  who  wiflies  the  nobles  to  confider 
their  privileges  as  derived  folely  from  his  favour.  Hence 
the  government  is  in  a  fituation  which  greatly  refembles 
that  of  our  own  and  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe  in 
the  feudal  times  5  there  are  continual  jealoufies  and  op- 
pofitions  between  the  king  and  the  barons,  of  which  an 
enlightened  people  might  eafily  take  advantage,  and  ob¬ 
tain  that  lliare  in  the  conftitution  which  might  fecuie 
U  u  them 
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them  from  future  oppreffion.  In  thefe  difputes,  the 
king  has  the  advantage  at  lead  of  power  if  not  of  right ; 
and  feveral  works,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Sicilian 
barons  have  been  afferted,  were  publicly  burned  not 
many  years  ago. 

As  the  fovereign  holds  his  court  at  Naples,  Sicily  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  is  appointed  only  for  three 
years,  though  at  the  end  of  that  term  his  commidion  is 
fometimes  renewed.  He  lives  in  great  date,  and,  as 
the  reprefen tative  of  the  king,  his  power  is  very  confi- 
derable.  He  prefides  in  all  the  courts  and  departments 
of  government,  and  is  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
forces  :  he  calls  or  diffolves  the  parliament  when  he 
pleafcs  \  and  by  him  all  orders,  laws,  and  fentenccs,  mull 
be  figned  :  but  his  office  is  far  from  being  defirable,  as 
it  generally  renders  him  the  obje<ft  either  of  the  jealoufy 
of  the  court  of  Naples,  or  of  the  hatred  of  the  Sicilians. 

The  parliament  coniifls  of  the  nobles,  the  bifhops, 
and  abbots,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  43  cities,  which 
are  immediately  fuhjeft  to  the  -crown.  Thofe  cities 
which  are  fubjelt  to  any  of  the  nobles  fend  no  members 
to  the  parliament  *?  in  thefe  the  king  has  not  much  au¬ 
thority,  and  derives  little  advantage  from  them.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  laws,  the  parliament  ought  to  be  affem- 
bled  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  :  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  pays  little  attention  to  this  rule.  The  common 
people  are  in  general  very  much  attached  to  the  nobles, 
and  are  inclined  to  take  their  part  in  all  their  differen¬ 
ces  with  the  court  :  but  the  magiftrates  and  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  belong  to  thefe  feudal 
lords,  willi  to  get  rid  of  their  authority,  and  imagine 
that  they  ffiould  be  lefs  oppreffed,  if  immediately  fub- 
je£l  to  the  king  :  thefe  inclinations  are  not  difagreeable 
to  the  court,  and  are  encouraged  by  moft  of  the  law¬ 
yers,  who  are  of  great  fervice  to  government  in  con  tell¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  nobles.  Many  of  thefe  privi¬ 
leges  are  now  abridged  ;  and  the  power  of  the  barons, 
with  iefpe£l  to  the  ad  mini  ft  rat  ion  of  juftice  in  their  do¬ 
mains,  was  very  properly  limited  by  the  viceroy  Ca- 
raccioli,  in  the  year  1785.  The  government  of  this 
nobleman  wras  very  beneficial  to  Sicily,  as  he,  in  a  great 
meafure,  cleared  the  ifland  of  the  banditti  that  uled  to 
infell  it,  and  made  feveral  excellent  regulations  for  the 
cftablilhment  of  focial  order  and  perfonal  fecurity.  He 
deferves  the  thanks  of  every  well-wiiher  to  mankind  for 
having  abolilhed  the  court  of  inquifition,  which  had 
been  eftablifhed  in  this  country  by  Ferdinand  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  and  made  dependent  on  the  authority  of  the 
grand  inquifitor  of  Spain.  Its  laft  auto  da  fe  was  held 
in  the  year  1724,  when  two  perfons  were  burned.  At 
length  Charles  III.  rendered  it  independent  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  inquifitqr,  and  abridged  its  power,  by  forbidding  it 
to  make  ufe  of  the  torture,  and  to  inflift  public  punifh- 
ments.  The  Marchefe  Squillace,  and  his  fucceffor  the 
Marchefe  Tanucci,  were  both  enemies  to  the  hierarchy  \ 
and,  during  their  viceroyalties,  took  care  to  appoint  fen- 
fible  and  liberal  men  to  the  office  of  inquifitor  :  the  laft: 
of  whom  was  Ventimiglia,  a  man  of  a  moft  humane  and 
amiable  chara&er,  who  heartily  wilhed  for  the  abolition 
of  this  diabolical  court,  and  readily  contributed  toward 
it.  While  he  held  the  office  of  inquifitor,  he  always 
endeavoured  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  accufed  ;  and 
when  he  could  fucceed  no  other  way,  would  pretend 
fome  informality  in  the  trial.  The  total  annihilation  of 
this  inftrument  of  the  word  of  tyranny  was  referved  for 


Caraccioli.  A  pried  being  accufed  to  the  inquifition,  S'cify 
was  dragged  out  of  his  houie  and  thrown  into  the  dun-  Jt 
geori.  He  was  condemned  *,  but,  on  account  of  infer-  .  $K‘a* 
mality,  and  a  violation  of  jultice  in  the  trial,  he  appeal-  ^ 

6d  to  the  viceroy,  w7ho  appointed  a  committee  of  j units 
to  examine  the  procefs.  The  inquifitor  refufed  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the. authority  of  this  commiftlon  ;  pretending 
that  to  expole  the  fecrets  of  the  holy  oftice,  and  to  iub- 
mit  its  decilions  to  the  examination  of  lay  judges,  would 
be  fo  inconiiftent  with  his  duty,  that  he  would  fee  the 
inquifition  abolilhed  rather  than  confent  to  it.  Caracci-  aboJifiW 
oli  took  him  at  his  word,  and  procured  a  royal  mandate  by  Gurac- 
by  which  the  holy  office  wras  at  once  annihilated.  Hecloli’ 
aflembled  all  the  nobility,  judges,  and  biihops,  on  the 
27th  of  March  1782,  in  the  palace  of  the  inquifition, 
and  commaiided  the  king’s  order  to  be  read  j  after 
which  he  took  poiTeffion'of  the  archives,  and  cauftd  all 
the  prifons  to  be  let  open  :  in  thefe  were  at  that  time 
only  two  prifoners,  who  had  been  condemned  to  per¬ 
petual  confinement  for  witchcraft.  The  papers  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  finances  were  preftrved  \  but  all  the  reft 
were  publicly  burned.  The  poffeffions  of  the  holy  office 
were  affigned  to  the  ufe  of  chinches  and  charitable  in- 
ftitutions  :  but  the  officers  then  belonging  to  it  retained 
their  falaries  during  their  lives.  The  palace  itlelf  is 
converted  into  a  culiomhoufe,  and  the  place  where  he¬ 
retics  wTere  formerly  roafted  alive  for  the  honour  of  the 
Cathofic  faith,  is  now  changed  into  a  public  garden. 

The  cognizance  of  offences  againft  orthodoxy  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  biihops  :  but  they  cannot  cite  any  one 
to  appear  before  them  without  perniiifion  from  the  vice¬ 
roy  ;  neither  can  they  confine  any  perfon  to  a  folitary 
prifon,  nor  deny  him  the  privilege  of  writing  to  his 
friends,  and  con  veiling  freely  with  his  advocate.  The 
nobility  are  fo  numerous  in  this  ifland,  that  Lahat  fays 
it  is  paved  with  noblemen.  The  (general  affembly  of 
parliament  is  compofed  of  66  archbilhops,  bifhops,  ab¬ 
bots,  and  priors,  which  form  the  Era cc bio  eccleliaftico. 
Fifty-eight  princes,  27  dukes.  37  marqfffles,  27  counts, 
one  vifeount,  and  79  barons,  form  the  militaire.  5  and 
the  demaniale  confifts  of  43  reprefentatives  of  free  tow  ns. 

Out  of  each  bracchio  four  deputies  are  chofen  to  con¬ 
duct  public  bufinefs.  Eut  the  viceroy,  the  prince  of 
Butera,  and  the  prastor  of  Palermo,  are  always  the  three 
firft.  Such  wras  the  government  of  Sicily  while  the 
Neapolitan  monarchy  remained  entire  ;  hut  fince  the 
latter  was  ufurped  by  the  French,  Sicily  is  all  that  is  left 
to  its  former  poffeffor. 

SICINIUS  Di;  NT  AT  US,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
lived  a  little  after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings  from  Rome. 

He  wTas  in  120  battles  and  fkirmifties,  befides  {ingle  com¬ 
bats,  in  all  of  which  he  came  off  conqueror.  He  fervtd 
under  nine  generals,  all  of  whom  triumphed  by  his 
means.  In  thefe  battles  he  received  45  wounds  in  the 
forepart  of  his  body,  and  not  one  in  his  back.  The  fe- 
nate  made  him  great  prefents,  and  he  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  the  Roman  Achilles. 

SICYOS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
monoecia,  and  to  the  order  of  fyngenelia  \  and  in  the 
natural  fyffem  arranged  under  the  34th  order,  Cucur¬ 
bit  acete.  See  Botany  Index . 

SIDA,  Yellow  or  Indian  MALLOW ,a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  monadelphia,  and  to  the  order 
of  polyandria  \  and  in  the  natural  fyffem  ranging  under 
the  37  th  order,  Columniferce .  See  Botany  Index . 

SIDDEE, 
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SIDDEE,  or  SedKE,  an  Arabic  title,  by  which  the  ed 
Abyftinians  or  Haballiys  are  always  diftinguilhed  in  the 
courts  of  Hind  oft  an  j  where,  being  in  great  repute  for 
fir  mu  efs  and  fidelity,  they  are  generally  employed  as 
commanders  of  forts  or  in  polls  of  great  truft. 

SIDEREAL  year.  See  ASTRONOMY  Index. 
S1DERIA,  in  Natural  Hi/lorij,  the  old  name  of  a  genus 
of  cryftals,  ufed  to  exprefs  thole  altered  in  their  figure 
by  particles  of  iron.  Thefe  are  of  a  rhomboidal  figure, 
and  compofed  only  of  fix  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  four  known  fpecies.  I.  A  colourlefs,  pellucid,  and 
thin  one  }  found  in  confiderable  quantities  among  the 
iron  ores  of  the  for  ell  of  Dean  in  Glouceflerfture,  and 
in  Icveral  other  places.  2.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown 
one  )  not  uncommon  in  the  fame  places  with  the  for¬ 
mer.  And,  3.  A  black  and  very  glofiy  kind,  a  fo fill  of 
great  beauty  *,  found  in  the  fame  place  with  the  others, 
as  alfo  in  Leicefterfhire  and  Suffex. 

SIDEIU  fE,  a  fubfiance  fuppofed  by  Meyer  to  be  a 
new  metal  *  but  according  to  Bergman  and  Kir  wan  it 
is  nothing  elfe  than  a  natural  combination  of  phofpho- 
ric  acid  with  iron. 

SIDERITI3,  Ironwort  j  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  didynamia,  and  to  the  order  of  gym- 
nofpermia  }  and  in  the  natural  fyfiem  ranging  under  the 
^.2d  order  Verticdlatcc .  See  Botany  Index. 

SIDEROXYLON,  Iron-wood  *,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
monogynia;  and  in  the  natural  fyfiem  ranging  under 
the  53d  order,  Dumofee .  See  Botany  Index. 

SIDNEY,  Sir  Philip,  was  bom,  as  is  fuppofed,  at 
Pen fii ur  11  in  Kent  in  the  year  1554:  His  father  was 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  an  Irifh  gentleman,  and  his  mother 
Mary  the  eldeft  daughter  of  John  Dudley  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland.  He  was  fent  when  very  young  to  Chrift- 
church  college  at  Oxford,  but  left  the  univerfity  at  17 
to  fet  out  on  his  travels.  After  vifiting  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Hungary,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England  in 
I575,  and  was  next  year  fent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  as 
her  ambalTador  to  Randolph  emperor  of  Gevmany.  On 
his  return  he  vifited  Don  John  of  Auftria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  great 
refpeft.  In  1579,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  feemed  on 
the  point  of  concluding  her  long  proje&ed  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  Sir  Philip  wrote  her  a  letter, 
in  which  lie  difiliaded  her  from  the  match  with  unufual 
elegance  of  exprefiion,  as  well  as  force  of  reafoning. 
About  this  time  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  oc- 
Cafioned  his  withdrawing  from  court  \  during  which  re¬ 
tirement  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  written  his  celebrated 
romance  called  Arcadia . 

In  1  ^85,  after  the  queen’s  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  he  was  made  governor  of  Flufhing  and  mailer  of 
the  horfe.  Here  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  fo  much  both 
by  his  courage  and  condull,  that  his  reputation  rofe  to 
the  higheft  pitch.  He  was  named,  it  is  pretended,  by 
the  republic  of  Poland  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  that 
crown,  and  might  even  have  been  ele&ed  had.  it  not 
been  for  the  interference  of  the  queen.  But  his  illufiri- 
oiis  career  was  foon  terminated*,  for  in  1586  he  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  and  carried  to  Arn- 
heim,  where  he  foon  after  died.  His  body  was  brought 
to  London,  and  buried  in  St  Paul’s  cathedral.  He  is 
deferibed  by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  moft  perfect 
model  of  an  accompliilied  gentleman  that  could  be  form* 
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even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  he-  t  S.cKey- 
tion.  Virtuous  conduit,  polite  converfation,  heroic  va- 
lour,  and  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him 
the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  Engliih  court  1  and  as 
the  credit  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  queen  A  ;d  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  was  wholly  employed  in  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  genius  and  literature,  his  praifeshave  been  trant- 
mitted  with  advantage  to  pofterity.  No  perfon  was  fo 
low  as  not  to  become  an  objedt  of  his  humanity.  After 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  while  he  was  lying  on  the  field 
mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of  water  was  brought 
him  to  relieve  his  thiril }  but  obferving  a  loldier  near 
him  in  a  like  miferable  condition,  he  laid,  2 his  man's 
necejjity  is  JHll greater  than  mine  ;  and  refigned  to  him 
the  bottle  of  water.  Befides  his  Arcadia ,  he  wrote  fe- 
veral  fmaller  pieces  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  have 
been  publifhed. 

Sidney,  Algernon ,  was  the  fecond  fon  of  Robert 
earl  of  Leicefter,  and  of  Dorothy  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Northumberland.  Fie  was  born  about  the  year 
1617.  During  the  civil  wars  he  took  part  againft  the 
king,  and  diftinguifiied  himfelf  as  a  colonel  in  the  army 
of  the  parliament.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  one 
of  King  Charles’s  judges,  but  declined  appearing  in  that 
court.  During  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwel,  Sidney, 
who  was  a  violent  republican,  retired  to  the  country* 
and  fpent  his  time  in  writing  thofe  diicourfes  on  govern¬ 
ment  which  have  been  fo  defervedly  celebrated.  .  After 
the  death  of  the  Prote&or,  he  again  took  part  in  the 
public  tranfadlions  of  his  country,  and  was  abroad  on  an 
embaffy  to  Denmark  when  King  Charles  was  reftored. 

Upon  this  he  retired  to  Hamburgh,  and  afterwards  to 
Francfort,  where  he  rvlded  till  1677,  when  he  return¬ 
ed  to  England  and  obtained  from  the’*’  king  a  pardon. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  but  the  (lory  deferves  no  credit, 
that  during  his  refidence  abroad  King  Charles  hired  ruf¬ 
fians  to  afia  {finale  him.  After  his  return  he  made  re¬ 
peated  attempts  to  procure  a  feat  in  parliament,  but  all 
of  them  proved  unfuccefsful.  After  the  intention  of  the 
commons  to  feclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne 
had  been  defeated  by  the  fudden  diftblution  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  Sidney  joined  with  eagernefs  the  councils  of  Ruf- 
fel,  Efiex,  and  Monmouth,  who  had  refolved  to  oppofe 
the  duke’s  fuccelfion  by  force  of  arms.  Frequent  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  at  London  j  while,  at  tne  lame  time,  a 
fet  of  fubordinate  confpirators,  who  were  not,  however, 
admitted  into  their  confidence,  met  and  embraced  the 
moft  defperate  refolutions.  Keiling,  one  of  thefe.  men, 
difeovered  the  wdiole  confpiracy  ;  and  Algernon  Sidney, 
together  with  his  noble  aiTociates,  was  immediately 
thrown  into  prifon,  and  no  art  was  left  unattempted  in 
order  to  involve  them  in  the  guilt  of  the  meaner  confpi¬ 
rators.  ; 

Howard,  an  abandoned  nobleman,  without  a  fingle 
fpark  of  virtue  or  honour,  was  the  only  w’ltnefs  againft 
Sidney ;  but  as  the  law  required  two,  his  difeourfes  on 
government,  found  unpublifhed  in  his  clofet,  were  con- 
ftrued  into  treafon,  and  declared  equivalent  to  another 
witnefs.  It  was  in  vain  for  Sidney  to  plead  that  pa¬ 
pers  were  no  legal  evidence  :  that  it  could,  not  be  pro¬ 
ved  they  were  written  by  him  ;  and  that  if  they  vrere, 
they  contained  nothing  treafonable.  The  defence  was 
overruled  j  he  was  declared  guilty,  condemned,  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  !  His  attainder  was  reverfed  in  the  fir  ft  year  or 
King  William. 

U  u  2  He 
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He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  j  fteady  even  ed  by  an  H,  tbe  Initial  letter  of  the 


to  obiiinacy  ;  of  a  fincere  but  rough  ancl  boifterous  tem- 
>  Per*  #  Though  he  piofefied  his  belief  in  the  Chriilian 
religion,  he  was  an  enemy  to  an  eltabliihed  church,  and 
even,  ar  .  nding  to  Burnet,  to  every  kind  of  public  wor- 
ilnp.  Li  his  principles  he  was  a  zealous  republican  : 
government  was  always  his  favourite  ftudy  ;  and  his  ef- 
lays  on  that  fubjeft  are  a  proof  of  the  progrefs  which 
he  made. 

SIDON,  in  Ancient  Geography,  a  city  of  Phoenicia 
in  Alia,  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  riches,  arifing  from 
the  extenfive  commerce  carried  on  by  its  inhabitants. 
Heavy  judgements  were  denounced  againft  the  Sido- 
nians  on  account  of  their  wickednefs,  which  were  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  time  of  Ochus  king  of  Perfia  :  for 
that  monarch  having  come  againft  them  with  an  army 
on  account  of  their  rebellion,  the  city  was  betrayed  by 
its  king upon  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
feized  with  defpair  ;  they  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  and 
40,000,  with  their  wives  and  children,  perifhed  in  the 
flames. 

This  city  is  now  called  Saide,  and,  according  to  Mr 
Bruce’s  account,  not  only  its  harbour  is  filled  up  with 
fand,  but  the  pavement  of  the  ancient  city  ftood  7-J  feet 
lower  than  the  ground  on  which  the  prefent  city  ftands. 
Volney  defcribcs  it  as  an  ill-built  dirty  city.  Its  length 
along’  the  fea-fhore  is  about  600  paces,  and  its  breadth 
150.  At  the  north-weft  fide  of  the  town  is  the  caftle, 
which  is  built  in  the  fea  itfelf,  80  paces  from  the  main 
land,  to  which  it  is  joined  by  arches.  To  the  weft  of 
this  caftle  is  a  fhoal  15  feet  high  above  the  fea,  and 
about  200  paces  long.  The  fpace  between  this  fhoal 
and  the  caftle  forms  the  road,  but  veflels  are  not  fafe 
there  in  bad  weather.  The  fhoal,  which  extends  along 
the  town,  has  a  bafon  inclofed  by  a  decayed  pier.  This 
was  the  ancient  port  ;  but  it  is  fo  choked  up  by  fand, 
that  boats  alone  can  enter  its  mou-h  near  the  caftle. 
1  akr-el-din,  emir  of  the  Drufes,  deftroyed  all  thefe  lit¬ 
tle  ports  from  Bailout  to  Acre,  by  finking  boats  and 
llones  to  prevent  the  Turkifh  fhips  from  entering  them. 
The  bafon  of  Saide,  if  it  vrere  emptied,  might  contain 
20  or  25  fmall  veffels.  On  the  fide  of  the  fea,  the  town 
is  abfolutely  without  any  wall ;  and  that  which  enclofes 
it  on  the  land  fide  is  no  better  than  a  prifon-wall.  The 
whole  artillery  does  not  exceed  fix  cannons,  and  thefe 
are  without  carriages  and  gunners.  The  garrifon  fierce¬ 
ly  amounts  to  100  men.  The  water  comes  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Aoula,  through  open  canals,  from  which  it  is  fetch¬ 
ed  by  the  women.  Thefe  canals  ferve  alfo  to  water  the 
orchards  of  mulberry  and  lemon  trees. 

Saide  is  a  confiderable  trading  town,  and  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  Damafcus  and  the  interior  country.  The 
Xrench,  who  are  the  only  Europeans  to  be  found  there, 
have  a  conful,  and  five  or  fix  commercial  houfes.  Their 
exports  confift  in  filks,  and  particularly  in  raw  and  fpun 
cottons.  The.manufa£ure  of  this  cotton  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  ait  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  whom  may  be 
sftimated  at  about  5000.  It  is  45  miles  weft  from  Da¬ 
mafcus.  E.  Long.  36.  5.  N.  Lat.  37. 

oIDUS  Georgium,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  new  primary 
planet,  difeovered  by  Dr  Herfchell  in  the  year  1781. 
By  moft  foreign,  and  even  by  fome  Britiffi  philofophers, 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Herfchell,  in  honour  of  the 
thfeoverer.  As  the  other  planets  are  diftinguifhed  by 
marks  m  chara&ers,  the  planet  Herfchell  is  diftinguiffi- 


difeoverer’s  name, 
a  Chriftian  planet.  See 
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SIEGE,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  to  furround  a  fortified 
place  with  an  army,  and  approach  it  by  paiTages  made 
in  the  ground,  fo  as  to  be  covered  againft  the  fire  of  the 
place. 

SIEGEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  Wetteravia,  with 
a  caftle  and  the  title  of  a  principality,  which  it  gives 
to  a  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Naflau.  It  is  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat 
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^  SIENNA,  a  large,  ancient,  and  celebrated  city  of 
Tufcany  in  Italy  ;  capital  of  the  Siennefe,  with  an 
archbiftiop’s  fee,  a  famous  univerfity,  and  a  citadel.  It 
is.  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  furrounded 
with  an  old  wall.  The  metropolitan  church  is  much 
efteemed  by  travellers ;  and  though  it  is  a  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture,  the  architefture  is  admirable.  It  is  built  with 
black  and  white  marble,  and  the  pavement  is  of  mofaic 
work.  The  town  is  adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
palaces,  fountains,  and  fuperb  churches,  as  alfo  a  mag¬ 
nificent  hofpital.  The  great  area  is  round,  and  the 
houfes  about  it  are  of  the  fame  height,  fupported  by 
piazzas,  under  which  people  may  walk  in  hot  or  rainy 
weather ;  in  the  middle  is  a  bafon,  which  can  be  filled 
with  water  at  any  time,  to  represent  a  fea-fight  with 
fmall  veflels.  The  Italian  language  is  taught  here  with 
fuch  purity,  that  a  great  many  foreigners  frequent  it  on 
that  account.  It  is  feated  on  three  eminences,  in  a  fer¬ 
tile  foil,  in  E.  Long.  11.  11.  N.  Lat.  43.  10. 

SIENNESE,  a  duchy  in  Italy  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Florentino,  on  the  fouth  by  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea  and  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Perugino  and  Orvietano,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flo¬ 
rentino  and  the  Tufcan  fea;  being  about  55  miles  in 
length,  and  as  much  in  breadth.  The  foil  is  pretty  fer¬ 
tile,  efpecially  in  mulberry  trees,  which  feed  a  great 
number  or  filk-worms ;  and  there  are  feveral  mineral 
fprings.  Sienna  is  the  capital  town. 

SIERRA  leoNa,  a  large  country  on  the  weft  coaft 
of  Africa,  which  fome  extend  from  the  Grain  Coaft 
on  the  fouth-eaft  to  Cape  Verga  or  Vega  on  the  north- 
wefi,  i.  e.  between  70  and  io°  N.  Lat.  Others,  how¬ 
ever,  confine  the  country  between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape 
Tagrin.  There  runs  through  it  a  great  river  of  the 
fame  name,  of  wffiich  the  fource  is  unknown,  but  the 
mouth  is  in  longitude  12.  30.  weft,  lat.  8.  5.  north,  and 
is  nine  miles  wide.  The  climate  and  foil  of  this  tra&  of 
country  appear  to  be,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  among 
the  fodt  in  Africa,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  favourable  to 
European  conftitutions.  The  heat  is  much  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  but  on  the  higher  grounds 
there  is  a  cool  fea  breeze,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts 
the  air  is  very  temperate.  According  to  Lieutenant 
Matthew7,  “  Sierra  Leona,  if  properly  cleared  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  would  be  equal  in  falubrity  and  fuperior  in  pro¬ 
duce  to  any  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies and 
others  have  affirmed,  that  “  the  air  is  better  for  a  man’s 
health  than  in  many  places  of  Europe.”  Thefe  advan¬ 
tages  of  climate  induced  the  Engliffi  to  eftabliffi  a  facto¬ 
ry  at  Sierra  Leona  ;  but  they  chofe  not  the  moft  health¬ 
ful  fituation.  For  the  benefit  of  a  fpring  of  good  water 
they  fixed  their  refidence  in  a  low7  valley,  which  is  often 
overfpread  with  mifts  and  noifome  vapours,  while  the 
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Sierra,  air  is  clear  and  ferene  on  the  fummits  of  the  hills,  to 
v~~'  which  water  from  the  well  might  be  eafily  carried. 

Within  the  diftricl  occupied  by  this  colony  are  the 
Foulahs,  who  are  in  general  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
though  many  of  them  are  entirely  black.  They  lead  a 
wandering  life,  and  roam  about  the  country  with  large 
droves  of  cows,  fheep,  goats,  and  liorfes.  They  are 
much  piaifed  by  travellers  for  their  hofpitality  ;  nor  is 
their  humanity  in  other  refpe&s,  lefs  commendable  ;  for, 
it  one  of  their  countrymen  have  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  flavery,  the  reft  join  ftock  to  redeem  him.  Ele¬ 
phants  are  fo  numerous  in  the  country  of  the  Foulahs, 
that  they  are  frequently  feen  in  droves  of  200  together. 
The  people  are  very  dexterous  at  hunting  them,  and 
ether  wild  hearts ;  from  which  they  derive  their  princi¬ 
pal  articles  of  trade. 

The  animal  productions  of  Sierra  Leona  are  lions, 
from  which  it  has  its  name  ;  leopards,  hyaenas,  mulk 
cats,  and  many  kinds  of  weafels  ;  the  japanzee  or  chim¬ 
panzee,  a  fpecies  of  fimia,  which  has  a  ftill  more  fin¬ 
king  refemblance  to  the  human  figure  than  even  the 
ouran  outang  ;  porcupines,  wild  hogs,  fquirrels,  and 
antelopes.  Befides  thefe,  which  are  natives  of  the 
country,  oxen  thrive  in  it,  and  even  grow  fat  ;  affes 
too  are  employed  in  labour,  and  do  not  fuffer  by  the 
climate ;  but  (beep  fuffer  much  from  the  heat,  change 
their  wool  into  hair,  grow  lean  and  increafe  very  little  ; 
while  the  hardy  goat  is  here  as  prolific  and  large  as  in 
any  other  country.  Of  the  birds  which  frequent  the 
woods  of  Sierra  Leona  we  can  give  no  perfeCt  account. 
A  fpecies  of  crane  is  mentioned  as  eafily  tamed  ;  com¬ 
mon  poultry  multiply  faft  \  ducks  thrive  well,  but  geefe 
and  turkeys  feem  not  to  agree  with  the  climate.  Tur¬ 
tles  of  all  kinds  are  very  common,  and  fometimes  of  a 
large  fize.  Crocodiles  or  alligators  of  a  non-defeript 
fpecies  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  and 
lizards  of  fix  different  fpecies.  Snakes,  which  are  al- 
moft  innumerable,  haunt  the  houfes  in  the  night  in 
fearch  of  poultry  ;  and  one  was  obferved  which  mea¬ 
sured  1 8  feet,  but  was  happily  found  not  to  be  venom¬ 
ous.  Fifties  are  in  great  variety  both  in  the  fea  and  in 
the  rivers.  Befides  the  whale,  the  (hark,  flinging  ray, 
and  porpoife,  there  are  eels,  horfe-mackarel,  tarpoons, 
cavillo«,  mullets,  fnappers,  yellow-tails,  old-maids,  ten- 
pounders,  and  fome  other  fifties  ;  all  of  which,  except 
the  eels  and  ten- pounders,  are  efleemed  fine  eating.  Oy- 
ilers  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and  another  fhell- 
fhh,  which  the  natives  eat.  Among  the  zoophytes, 
none  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  common  fponge, 
which  covers  all  the  fandy  beaches  of  the  river,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  Bullom  ftiore,  and  would  fetch  a  high 
price  in  Great  Britain. 

Of  the  numerous  vegetable  productions  of  Sierra 
Leona,  our  limits  will  permit  us  only  to  mention  the 
following.  Rice,  which  is  the  plant  chiefly  cultivated, 
as  the  natives  fubfift  almoft  entirely  upon  it,  grows  both 
in  the  high  and  low  grounds.  It  profpers  indeed  beft 
in  fwamps,  though  the  grain  is  better  in  a  drier  foil. 
Next  to  rice  the  caflada  conftitutes  the  chief  food  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  The 
country  likewife  produces  yams,  various  kinds  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  eddoes,  or  the  arum  efculentum .  Oil-palm,  plan¬ 
tains,  and  bananas ;  papaw,  guava,  oranges  and  limes ; 
pompions,  melons,  and  cucumbers  ;  pine-apples,  pigeon- 
oeas,  which  dreffed  like  Englifh  peas  are  a  good  pulfe  y 


maize  or  Indian-corn  ;  millet,  cocoa-nut  trees ;  ockra  j  Sierra; 
the  tallow-tree  ;  a  great  variety  of  tamarinds  }  different  v 
kinds  of  fig-trees  and  plums  j  a  kind  of  fruit  refembiing 
grapes,  but  more  acid  and  acrid  ;  cherries  refembiing  a 
fine  ne&arine  in  tafte  \  a  fpecies  of  the  bread  fruit-tree  ; 
the  cream  fruit,  fo  called  becaufe  when  wounded  it 
yields  a  fine  white  juice  refembiing  fugar  or  the  beft 
milk,  of  which  the  natives  are  very  fond  >  the  mala- 
guetta  pepper,  or  grains  of  paradife  ;  a  newr  fpecies  of 
nutmeg,  but  whether  fo  good  as  the  common  fort  has 
not  yet  been  afeertained  \  a  new  fpecies  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  as  ufeful  as  the  otherj 
and  cola,  a  fruit  highly  efleemed  by  the  natives  for  the 
fame  virtues  with  that  bark  ;  the  ricinus,  caflia,  dye- 
fluffs,  and  gums,  of  great  value  \  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
fugar-canes,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  under  proper  cultivation. 

Confidering  the  ardour  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  fettling  colonies  in  diflant  regions  of  the  globe, 
it  is  fome  what  furprifing  that  a  climate  fo  temperate 
and  a  foil  fo  productive  as  that  of  Sierra  Leona  did  not 
long  ago  attra£l  their  notice.  But  it  was  left  to  be  co¬ 
lonized  for  a  better  purpofe  than  that  which  firft  drew 
the  natives  of  Europe  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  the  Ame¬ 
rican  continent.  Being  thinly  inhabited,  Sierra  Leona 
appeared  to  fome  benevolent  gentlemen  in  England  a 
place  where,  without  incommoding  the  natives,  a  fufti- 
cient  quantity  of  ground  might  be  bought  on  which  to 
fettle  a  great  number  of  free  negroes,  who  in  1786 
(warmed  in  London  in  idlenefs  and  want.  About  400 
of  thefe  wretches,  together  with  60  whites,  moflly  wo¬ 
men  of  bad  chara&er  and  in  ill  health,  were  accordingly 
fent  out,  at  the  charge  of  government,  to  Sierra  Leona.. 
Neceflity,  it  was  hoped,  would  make  them  induftrious 
and  orderly  \  and  Captain  Thomfon  of  the  navy,  who 
conduced  them,  obtained,  for  their  ufe,  a  grant  of -land 
to  his  majefly  from  King  Tom,  the  neighbouring  chief, 
and  afterwards  from  Naimbanna,  the  king  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  colony,  however,  foon  went  to  ruin  ;  but  the 
land  which  they  occupied,  being  about  20  miles  fquare, 
his  majefty  was  enabled  to  grant  by  aCl  of  parliament 
to  another  colony  founded  on  better  principles  and  for 
a  Fill  nobler  purpofe. 

The  mofi  intelligent  members  of  that  fociety,  which 
laboured  fo  flrenuoufly  to  procure  an  abolition  of  the 
flave-trade,  juftly  concluding  that  the  natives  of  Guinea 
would  reap  very  little  benefit  from  the  attainment  of 
their  objeCl,  unlefs  they  fliould  be  .taught  the  principles 
of  religion  and  the  arts  of  civil  life,  which  alone  can 
render  them  really  free,  conceived  the  plan  of  a  colony 
at  Sierra  Leona  to  be  fettled  for  the  truly  generous  pur¬ 
pofe  of  civilizing  the  Africans  by  maintaining  with 
them  a  friendly  intercourfe,  and  a  commerce  in  every¬ 
thing  but  men.  This  plan  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect  but  at  a  very  great  expence.'  Subfcriptions  were 
therefore  opened  upon  rational  and  equitable  terms,  and 
a  fum  deemed  fuflicient  was  fpeedily  raifed.  An  a  Cl  of 
parliament  was  paffed  in  favour  of  the  fubferibers,  by 
which  they  were  incorporated  by  the  denomination  of 
the  Sierra  Leona  Company;  and  in  purfuance  of  that 
aCl  they  held  their  firft  meeting  at  London  in  0£lober 

17?1’ 

The  directors  having  dated  the  natural  advantages 
of  Sierra  Leona,  and  its  prefent  miferable  condition, 
obferved,  that  they  had  not  merely  to  eftablifh  a  com-. 
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Sierra.  mercial  fa&ory,  but  that,  to  introduce  civilization,  cul- 
tivation,  and  a  fafe  trade,  the  company  inuft  provide 
for  the  fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  property  of  the  co- 
lonifts.  The  dire&ors  therefore  refolved,  that  three  or 
four  veffels  ftiould  fail  at  once,  'w  ith  fuch  a  number  of 
people  as  would  be  able  to  protect  and  affift  each  other  ; 
with  goods  both  for  trade  and  for  the  fupply  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  Accordingly  feveral  veffels  failed,  having  on 
board  a  council  for  the  government  of  the  colony  and 
the  management  of  the  company’s  affairs ;  a  number  of 
artificers  and  other  fervants  of  the  company  *,  fome  fol- 
diers,  and  a  very  few  Englifli  fettlers.  The  dire&ors 
were  laudably  cautious  in  the  choice  of  colon  ills.  They 
admitted  into  the  fociety  no  white  man  of  bad  charac¬ 
ter,  or  who  was  not  a  declared  enemy  to  the  flave-trade *, 
and  as  the  chief  objedi:  of  their  enterprife  was  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  natives,  it  w’as  with  great  propriety  that 
they  chofe  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  fettlers  from 
the  free  negroes  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  had  borne  arms 
for  the  Eritifh  government  during  the  American  war. 
The  fupcrintendant  and  council  were  particularly  in- 
ftrudted  to  fecure  to  all  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  at 
Sierra  Leona,  equal  rights  and  equal  treatment,  in  all 
refpedts,  with  whites.  They  were  to  be  tried  by  jury, 
as  well  as  others  \  and  the  council  wTas  defired  to  allot  to 
the  blacks  employments  fuited  to  their  prefent  abilities, 
and  to  afford  them  every  opportunity  of  cultivating  their 
talents.  All  pradticable  means  of  maintaining  fubordi- 
nation  were  directed  to  be  ufed  \  and  the  council  wras 
efpecially  inftrudled  to  promote  religion  and  morals,  by 
fupporting  public  worftiip  and  the  due  obfervance  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  by  the  inftrudlion  of  the  people,  and 
the  education  of  children.  But  no  perfon  was  to  be 
prevented  from  performing  or  attending  religious  wor¬ 
ftiip  in  whatever  place,  time,  or  manner,  he  might  think 
fit,  or  from  peaceably  inculcating  his  own  religious  opi¬ 
nions.  Orders  were  given  in  choofing  the  fcite  of  a 
town,  to  confider  health  as  the  firft  objedl  \  and  the 
firft  tow?n  wras  diredled  to  be  called/  Tree-Town.  Arti¬ 
cles  for  building  and  cultivation  were  fent  out,  befides 
the  cargoes  for  profeculing  the  company’s  commerce  ; 
and  fchools  for  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  were 
ordered  to  be  fet  up  for  the  purpofe  of  in fl ruling  the 
children  of  fuch  natives  as  ihould  be  willing  to  put  them 
under  the  company’s  care. 

The  leading  objcft  of  the  company  .was  to  fubflitute, 
for  that  difgraccful  traffic  which  has  too  long  fubfifted, 
a  fair  commerce  with  Africa,  and  all  the  bleflings  which 
might  be  expelled  to  attend  it.  Confiderable  advan¬ 
tages  appeared  hereby  likely  to  refult  to  Great  Britain, 
not  only  from  our  obtaining  feveral  commodities  cheap¬ 
er,  but  alfo  for  opening  a  market  for  Britifli  manu¬ 
factures,  to  the  increafing  demands  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  aflign  a  limit.  Frcm  this  connexion,  Africa 
was  likely  to  derive  the  ftill  more  important  benefits  of 
religion,  morality,  and  civilization.  To  accornplilh 
thefe  purpofes,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  company  to 
•poffefs  a  tradl  of  land,  as  a  repofitory  for  their  goods, 
and  which  the  Africans  might  cultivate  in  peace,  fecure 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Have-trade*  It  had  been  afcer- 
tained,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  climate  and  foil  of 
Africa  wTere  admirably  fuited  to  the  growth  of  fugar, 
fpiccs,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  and  every  other  fpe- 
cies  of  tropical  produce.  The  company  propofed  to 
inftru&  the  natives  to  raife  thefe  articles,  and  to  fet  them 
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the  example,  by  a  fpirited  cultivation,  on  its  ctvn  ac-  Sierra; 
count.  Eirediions  were  given  to  the  company’s  ccm- 
mercial  agent  to  pufti  forward  a  trade,  in  a  mode  pte- 
feribed,  in  the  prefent  produce  of  Africa.  Meafures 
were  taK.cn  for  cultivating,  on  the  company’s  account, 
the  moft  profitable  tropical  produce  5  and  in  particular, 
a  perfon  of  long  experience  in  the  Well  Indies  was  or¬ 
dered  to  begin  a  fugar  plantation.  A  mineral ogifi  and 
botanift  were  likewife  engaged  to  go  out  and  explore 
the  country  for  new  articles  of  commerce. 

Every  thing  being  thus  fettled  upon  the  mod  equita¬ 
ble  and  benevolent  principles,  the  fkips  failed  with  the 
Biitiih  colonifts,  to  whom,  in  March  1792,  w?ere  added 
1 13 1  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  native  chiefs  be¬ 
ing  reconciled  to  the  plan,  and  made  to  underpai  d  its 
beneficent  tendency  towards  their  people,  the  colony 
proceeded  to  build  Frce-Town ,  on  a  dry  and  rather  ele¬ 
vated  fpot  on  the  foulh  fide  of  the  river.  It  occupied 
between  70  and  80  acres,  its  length  being  about  one- 
third  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  nearly  the  fame  \  and  it 
contained  near  400  houfes,  each  having  one-twelfth  of 
an  acre  annexed,  on  which  a  few'  vegetables  were  raifed. 

There  were  nine  ftreets  running  from  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft,  and  three  crofs  ftreets,  all  80  feet  wide,  except  one 
of  160  feet,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  all  the  public 
buildings.  Thefe  cenfifted  of  a  governor’s  houfe  and 
offices  }  a  large  ftore-houfe  *,  a  large  hofpital ;  fix  or 
eight  other  houfes,  offices,  and  ftiops,  occupied  by  the 
company’s  fervants  \  and  a  church  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  800  people.  The  colonifts  at  firft  fuffered  much 
from  the  rainy  feafbn.  againft  which  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  provide  fufficient  protection  5  but  at  the  end 
of  it  they  recovered  in  a  great  meafure  their  health  and 
fpirits,  and  proceeded  with,  alacrity  to  execute  the  va¬ 
rious  purpofes  of  their  fettlement.  To  excite  emulation 
in  culture,  the  government  gave  prem’ums  to  thofe  co¬ 
lonifts  who  raifed  the  greateft  quantities  of  rice,  yams, 
eddoes,  cabbages,  Indian  corn,  and  cotton,  refpe&ively. 

To  limit  the  exccffes  of  the  flave-trade,  and  gain  the 
favour  of  the  neighbouring  chiefs,  the  diredlors  inftrudl- 
ed  the  governor  and  council  to  redeem  any  native  from 
the  neighbourhood,  who  fhould  be  unjuftly  fold  cither 
to  or  by  a  Britifli  fubjedl.  The  fervants  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  conduced  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  proriiety,  be¬ 
ing  fober,  moral,  and  exemplary  ;  and  frcm  the  labours 
of  the  clergymen  were  derived  ieiviees  highly  important 
in  every  point  of  view.  Before  the  end  of  two  years 
from  the  inftiruticn  of  the  colony,  order  and  induftry 
had  begun  to  fliow  their  effects  in  an  increafing  profpe- 
rity.  The  woods  had  been  cut  dov;n  to  the  diftance  of 
about  three  Englifli  miles  all  round  the  town.  By  thefe 
means  the  climate  had  beccme  healthier,  and  fickrefs 
had  diminifhed.  The  fame  of  the  colony  fprcsd  not 
only  along  the  whole  wveftern  coaft  of  Africa,  but  alfo  to 
parts  far  diflant  from  the  coaft  ;  embaflies  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  moft  friendly  nature  from  kings  and  prin¬ 
ces  feveral  hundred  miles  diftant  ;  and  the  native  chiefs 
had  begun  to  fend  their  children  to  the  colony,  with 
full  confidence,  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  ac¬ 
counts,  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriftinn  religion. 

In  a  word,  it  wfas  not  without  grounds  that  the  direc¬ 
tors  looked  forward  to  that  joyful  period  when,  by  the 
influence  of  the  company’s  meafures,  the  continent  of 
Africa  fticuld  be  refeued  fiom  her  prefent  ft  ate  of  dark- 
nefs  and  iriifcrv,  and  exhibit  a  delightful  feene  of  light 
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and  knowledge  of  civilization  and  order,  of  peaceful 
indudry  and  domedic  comfort.  On  their  beneficent 
exertions  they  hoped  with  confidence  for  the  bidding  of 
Providence  ;  they  were  countenanced  and  fupported  by 
the  Britifh  government  j  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  prefent  war,  the  French  Convention  authoriled  one 
of  their  agents  to  write  to  the  directors,  requeuing  a 
full  account  of  the  defign  of  the  institution,  and  the 
names  of  the  fhips  employed  in  their  f'ervice,  and  aflu- 
ring  them  of  the  good  widies  of  the  French  government 
to  lo  noble  an  undertaking.  How  completely  that 
government  fulfilled  its  promife  is  very  generally  known. 
Having  vindicated  the  rights  of  man  in  Europe  by  the 
violation  of  every  principle  of  truth  and  judice,  they  de¬ 
termined  by  the  fame  means  to  give  light  and  liberty  to 
the  Africans ;  and  that  they  have  fully  carried  their  de¬ 
termination  into  cfFe6l  will  be  feen  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract:  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Afzelius,  the  company’s  bota- 
nid,  dated  Sierra  Leona,  15th  November  1794.  u  The 
French  have  been  here  and  have  ruined  us.  They  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  28th  of  September  laft,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  with  a  fleet  confuting  of  one  large  fhip,  two  fri¬ 
gates,  two  armed  brigs,  and  one  cutter,  together  with 
two  large  armed  merchant  fhips,  taken  by  them  at  the 
Lies  dc  Lofs,  an  Englifh  Have  factory  to  the  north  of 
our  colony,  and  which  they  have  alfo  deftroyed  and 
burnt.  So  well  had  they  concealed  their  nation,  that 
we  took  them  at  firfl  for  Englifh.  They  had  Englidi- 
built  vefTels,  which  were  rigged  in  the  Englifh  way. 
They  fhowed  the  Englifh  flag,  and  had  their  Tailors,  at 
lead  thofe  we  faw  on  deck,  drilled  like  Englifh.  In  fliort, 
we  did  not  perceive  our  mi  flake  till  we  obferved  them 
pointing  their  guns.  We  had  not  ftrength  fufficient  to 
refill,  and  therefore  our  governor  gave  orders,  that  as 
foon  as  they  fhould  begin  to  fire,  the  Britifh  flag  fhould 
be  firuck,  and  a  flag  of  truce  hoifled.  Accordingly 
this  was  done,  but  dill  they  continued  firing,  and  did 
much  damage,  both  within  and  without  the  town. 
'They  killed  two  people  and  wounded  three  or  four.  But 
as  we  did  not  underftand  the  meaning  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  we  afked  them  for  an  explanation  )  and  they  an- 
fwered  us,  that  we  fhould  difplay  the  flag  of  liberty,  as  a 
proof  of  our  fubmiflion.  We  allured  them  that  it 
fhould  already  have  been  done,  if  v;e  had  had  any, 
which  terminated  the  hofiilities  from  the  fhips.  In  the 
mean  time,  moil  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  from  the 
town,  having  taken  with  them  as  much  of  their  pro¬ 
perty  as  they  conveniently  could  in  fuch  a  hurry.  I 
was  with  the  governor,  together  with  a  number  of  o- 
tliers  }  but  as  foon  as  \  was  certain  they  were  enemies, 
I  went  towards  my  own  houfe  with  a  view  to  fave  as 
much  as  poflible  of  my  property  and  natural  colle&ions , 
but  was  received  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  could  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  proceed.  My  houfe  was  fituated  near  the  fhore, 
and  unfortunately  juff  oppofite  the  frigate  which  fired. 
I  law  the  balls  palling  through  the  houfe,  and  heard 
them  whizzing  about  my  ears.  I  faw  that  I  fhould 
lofe  all  my  property  \  but  life  was  dearer  to  me,  and  I 
h aliened  to  the  woods.  * 

“  I11  the  afternoon  the  enemy  landed,  finding  the  town 
nlmoft  deflitute  of  people,  but  rich  in  provifions,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  other  ftores.  They  began  immediately  to  break 
open  the  houfes  and  to  plunder.  What  they  did  not 
nant,  they  deflroyed,  burnt,  or  threw  into  the  river. 


They  killed  all  the  cattle  and  animals  they  found  in  the  Sierra, 
fields  or  flreets,  yards  or  elfewhere,  not  lparing  even  • 

alfes,  dogs,  and  cats.  Thefe  proceedings  they  conti¬ 
nued  the  whole  fucceeding  week,  till  they  had  entirely 
ruined  our  beautiful  and  profpering  colony  }  and  when 
they  found  nothing  more  worth  plundering,  they  fet 
fire  to  the  public  buildings  and  all  the  houfes  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Europeans ;  and  burnt,  as  they  laid,  by  mif- 
take  nine  or  ten  houfes  of  the  colonifts.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  not  lefs  a  dive  on  the  water.  They 
fent  three  of  their  vcflels  to  Bance  ifland,  an  Englifh 
Have  fadlory  higher  up  the  river,  which  they  plundered 
and  burnt,  together  with  fome  Have  (hips  lying  there. 

They  took  befides  about  10  or  12  prizes,  including 
the  company’s  ^efiels.  Molt  of  thefe  they  unloaded 
and  burnt.  They  took  along  with  them  alfo  two  of 
our  armed  vefTels,  one  of  which  was  a  large  fhip,  laden 
with  provifions,  and  which  had  been  long  expected  y 
but  (he  unfortunately  arrived  a  few  days  too  foon,  and 
was  taken  with  her  whole  cargo.  We  expected  at  lead 
to  receive  our  private  letters,  but  even  this  was  refufed, 
and  they  were  thrown  bverbeard.  At  laft,  after  in- 
flidting  on  us  every  hardfhip  we  could  fuiFer,  Only  fpa- 
ring  our  lives  and  the  houfes  of  the  colonifts,  they  failed 
on  the  13th  of  October  laft,  at  noon,  proceeding  down¬ 
wards  to  the  Gold  Coaft,  and  left  us  in  the  molt  dread¬ 
ful  fituation,  without  provifions,  medicines,  clothes, 
houfes,  or  furniture,  &c.  &c.  and  I  fear  much,  that  moil 
of  us  fhould  have  perifhed,  had  not  our  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood,  both  natives  and  Europeans,  who  were 
fo  happy  as  to  efcape  the  enemy,  been  fo  kind  as  to 
fend  us  what  they  could  fpare.  In  the  mean  time,  mod 
of  us  have  either  been,  or  dill  are,  very  fick,  and  many 
have  died  for  want  of  proper  food  and  medicine.  The 
worft,  however,  is  now  pad.  At  lead  we  are  not  in 
any  want  of  provifion,  although  of  the  coarfed  kind, 
but  are  deditute  of  the  mod  neceflary  articles  and  uten- 
fils  for  the  houfe,  the  table,  and  the  kitchen.” 

It  was  thus  that  the  Convention  executed  their  pur- 
pofe  of fpreading  light  and  liberty  through  the  world.  The 
Sierra  Leona  colony  was  edablifhed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  abolidi  the  dave-trade,  to  enlighten  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  to  render  them  virtuous,  rational,  free,  and 
happy  ;  and  thofe  powerful  patrons  of  the  rights  of 
man  dedroyed  that  colony  with  many  circumdanccs  of 
the  mod  wanton  cruelty.  Though  Mr  Afzelius  is  a 
Swede,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  prote&ed  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality,  they  burnt  his  houfe  with  the 
red  \  deprived  him  of  his  trunks,  his  clothes,  and  his 
bed  y  dedroyed  the  natural  curiofities  which  he  had  col- 
le&ed  at  the  hazard  of  his  life  ;  and  carried  away  the 
indruments  by  means  of  wrhich  only  he  could  collect  1 

more. 

In  1798,  Free-Town,  confided  of  about  300  houfes, 
and  a  number  of  public  buildings,  together  with  three 
wharfs.  The  govern ment-houfe,  fo  fltuated  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  town  and  harbour,  was  prote&ed  by  a  pali- 
fade,  and  fix  pieces  of  cannon.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
colony  were  then  computed  at  1200,  of  whom  15  were 
fhopkeepers,  25  filhermen.  10  trading  fliipmaders,  owners 
of  fmall  veflels,  15  feamen,  20  labourers  employed  by  the 
company,  4  fchoolmaders  ^  about  one  half  of  the  whole 
population  petty  farmers,  and  the  red  mechanics.  The 
number  of  Europeans  refident  at  that  time  in  the  colony 

was 
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and  nearly  400  free  natives  wrought  as  degree  fubfided  ;  and  there  is  reafcn  to  believe,  that  it  Sier?& 


f?‘errn,  %vas  about  30 

""“""V  -1  labourers  for  wages,  on  the  farms  in  the  colony. 

A  charter  of  juftice  was  obtained  in  1800,  to  controul 
the  turbulence  of  the  blacks  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  a 
fmall  military  force  from  Goree  was  Rationed  at  Sierra 
Leona.  Parliament  allowed  the  company  700c!.  for  the 
purpofe  of  erecting  a  fort,  with  a  promife  of  8000I.  more 
for  the  fame  undertaking.  The  company  alfo  received 
10,000).  for  their  expence  in  fettling  the  blacks  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  a  vote  of  parliament  agreed  to  pay 
4000I.  for  fupporting  the  civil  government  of  the  co¬ 
lony. 

The  Maroons  arrived  in  Sierra  Leona  in  the  month 
of  October  1800,  and  greatly  affiled  in  fuppreffing  an 
infurre&ion  of  the  Nova  Scotia  blacks,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  feize  on  the  government  of  the  colony.  A 
body  of  natives  of  the  Timmaney,  headed  by  two  of  the 
fugitive  blacks,  made  an  attack  on  the  unfinifhed  fort 
on  the  1 8th  of  November,  about  day-break,  but  they 
were  repulfed  with  lofs.  A  truce  was  concluded  ;  but 
it  was  fuppofed  that  the  Timmanee  chiefs  would  make 
irfe  of  this  interval  to  form  alliances  with  the  natives  a- 
gainft  the  Britifh,  in  order  to  exterminate  them  from 
this  part  of  Africa.  Soldiers  to  the  amount  of  65  were 
brought  from  Goree,  and  a  (hip  of  war  was  ftationed  in 
the  river,  to  defend  the  fettleraent. 

In  1802,  parliament  again  voted  io,oosl.  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  for  the  annual  expence  of  the  fettlement ;  and  in 
February  1803,  the  dire&ors  were  informed  by  Lord 
Hobart,  that  it  would  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  colony  to 
transfer  the  civil  and  military  power  from  the  company 
to  the  Britifh  government. 

When  Captain  Hallowell  arrived  at  Sierra  Leona  on 
the  1 2th  of  January  1803,  he  found  the  colony  in  a 
wretched  condition,  reporting  to  government  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  that  the  Maroons  were  not  fatisfied  with  their  con¬ 
dition,  regarding  it  as  one  in  which  they  could  not  find 
fubfiftence  ;  that  provifions  of  every  defeription  were 
both  fcarce  and  dear  ;  that  its  inhabitants  lived  in  hourly 
danger  from  the  natives ;  and  that  the  whole  colonifls 
lived  in  a  flate  of  defpondency.  Government,  however, 
was  afterwards  fatisfied,  from  the  explanations  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  and  their  fervants,  that  the  account  of  Captain 
Hallowell  was  by 'much  too  unfavourable.  Expectations 
are  indulged  that,  fince  the  entire  abolition  of  the  flave- 
trade,  the  colony  will  foon  obtain  a  flourifhing  trade 
with  the  natives,  in  the  exchange  of  Britifh  manufac¬ 
tures  for  the  raw  produce  of  the^  interior  parts  of  A- 
frica. 

A  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  has  had  a  moft 
fatisfaCtory  proof  of  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the 
internal  adminiflration  of  the  colony,  arifing  from  the 
additional  powers  conferred  on  the  company  by  the 
charter  of  juftice,  and  the  increafed  vigilance  and  exer¬ 
tion  of  the  Company’s  fervants.  The  Maroons  have,  in 
a  great  meafure,  abandoned  fome  pernicious  habits  they 
had  long  indulged,  and  by  their  attachment  to  the  co¬ 
lony,  and  peaceable  demeanour,  have  merited  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  government.  The  progrefs  made  in  the 
ereClion  of  works  has  been  confiderable,  and  the  colony 
may  be  regarded  in  a  llate  of  fufticient  fecurity  againft 
the  attack  of  any  native  power.  A  body  of  volunteers 
has  been  raifed  within  the  colony,  whofe  fidelity  and  at¬ 
tachment  have  been  tried  by  experience.  The  ficknefs 
■and  mortality  which  for  fome  time  exifted,  have  m  a  great 
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rather  originated  with  the  troops  when  they  entered  the 
colony,  and  their  habits  of  intemperance,  than  from  any 
diforder  connefted  with  their  refidence  in  that  fituation. 

The  number  of  births,  which  has  for  fome  time  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  the  deaths  in  the  colony,  is  a  fatisfa&ery  proof 
that  it  is  not  unfriendly  to  population. 

Sierra  Leona  is  already  rendered  fecure  againft  the 
only  enemies  whofe  lioililities  it  has  immediately  to  ap¬ 
prehend  *,  its  refources  are  increafed  ;  its  cultivation  re¬ 
viving  ;  and  it  is  in  the  poff  filon  of  every  advantage 
that  can  a  rife  from  the  enjoyment  of  internal  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  order.  It  is  futhciemly  maniftft,  from  the  in¬ 
conveniences  already  experienced  in  the  colony,  that 
during  its  continuance,  it  will  be  effen'tially  neceffary  to 
fupport  a  local  government  capable  of  maintaining 
order  among  its  inhabitants,  and  affording  them  pro¬ 
tection.  The  expence  of  the  civil  eftablifhment  for 
fome  years  to  come  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than 
io,ocoh  per  annum  *;  that  of  completing  the  propoffd  #  The  ct* 
works  has  been  eftimated  at  8000I.  It  alfo  appears  that  pence  of 
the  defence  of  the  colony  will  require  ti  e  prefent  volun- 
teer  force  to  be  permanently  kept  up,  the  expence  0 ^entfar 
which  has  been  eftimated  at  4000!.  per  annum  j  or  if ,  sG;.  er- 


that  eftablifhment  fhould  be  difeontinued,  a  regular  gar  -reeded 
rifon  muft  be  maintained  at  the  conftant  eftablifhment  of  17, cool. 
100  effedive  men,  exclufive  of  about  20  artillery  men, 
which,  confidering  the  numerous  cafualties  in  that  cli¬ 
mate,  and  great  expence  of  fupporting  them,  would  ex¬ 
ceed  the  fum  already  mentioned. 

SIERRA  MORENA,  a  confiderable  ridge  of  mountains 
of  Andalufia  in  Spain.  See  Spain. 

SIEUR,  a  title  of  refpeft  among  the  French,  like 
that  of  tnajler  among  us.  It  is  much  ufed  by  lawyers, 
as  alfo  by  fuperiors  in  their  letters  to  inferiors. 

SIFANTO,  or  Siphanto,  an  ifland  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago,  to  the  w^eft  of  Paros,  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Milo,  and  to  the  fouth-wefl  of  Serphanto.  The  air  is 
fo  good  here,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the 
age  of  120  ;  and  their  water,  fruits,  wild  fowl,  and 
poultry,  are  excellent,  but  more  efpecially  the  grapes. 

It  abounds  wTith  marble  and  granite,  and  is  one  of  the 
moft  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  of  thefe  iflands.  The 
inhabitants  employ  themfelves  in  cultivating  olive-trees 
and  capers  ;  and  they  have  very  good  filk.  They  trade 
in  figs,  onions,  wTax,  honey,  and  ftraw-hats  ;  and  may 
be  about  8000  in  all.  E.  Long.  25.  15.  N.  Lat. 

37.  9. 

SI-FANS,  or  Tou-FANS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Grower's 
country  on  the  w^eft  of  China..  Their  country  is  only  General 
a  continued  ridge  of  mountains,  inclofed  by  the  rivers  'befcriftiQ* 
Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  Ya-long  on  the  w^eft,  and^T™*' 
Yang-tfe-kiang  on  the  eaft,  between  the  30th  and  3 5 th  ^ 
degrees  of  north  latitude. 

The  Si- fans  are  divided  into  tw^o  kinds  of  people; 
the  one  are  called  by  the  Chinefe  Black  Si-fans,  the 
other  Yellow ;  names  which  are  given  them  from  the 
different  colours  of  their  tents.  The  black  are  the  moft 
clownifh  and  wretched  ;  they  live  in  fmall  bodies,  and 
are  governed  by  petty  chiefs,  who  all  depend  upon  a 
greater. 

The  yellow  Si-fans  are  fubjeft  to  families,  the  oldeft 
of  wrhich  becomes  a  lama,  and  affumes  the  yellow  drefs. 

Thefe  lama  princes,  who  command  in  their  refpe£bve 
diftri&s,  have  the  power  of  trying  caufes,  and  punifh- 
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Si-fans  ing  criminals  ;  but  their  government  is  by  no  means 
11  burdenfome  ;  provided  certain  honours  are  paid  them, 
anj  receive  punctually  the  dues  of  the  gcd  Fo, 

J  v  which  amount  to  very  little,  they  moleft  none  of  their 
fubjeCts.  The  greater  part  of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tents  ; 
but  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth,  and  even 
brick.  Their  habitations  are  not  contiguous  j  they 
form  at  moft  but  fome  fmall  hamlets,  confiding  of  five 
or  fix  families.  They  feed  a  great  number  of  flocks, 
and  are  in  no  want  of  any  of  the  neceffaries  of  life.  I  he 
principal  article  of  their  trade  is  rhubarb,  which  their 
country  produces  in  great  abundance.  Xheir  hoifes 
are  fmall ;  but  they  are  well  fhaped,  lively  and  robuft. 

Thefe  people  are  of  a  proud  and  independent  fpirit, 
and  acknowledge  with  reluCtance  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Chinefe  government,  to  which  they  have  been  fubjeCt- 
ed  :  when  they  are  fummoned  by  the  mandarins,  they 
rarely  appear  *,  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons, 
winks  at  this  contempt,  and  endeavours  to  keep  thefe 
intradable  fubjeds  under  by  mildnefs  and  moderation  : 
it  would,  befides,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigorous  means 
in  order  to  reduce  them  to  perfed  obedience  ^  their 
wild  and  frightful  mountains  (the  tops  of  which  are  al¬ 
ways  covered  with  fnow,  even  111  the  month  of  July) 
would  afford  them  places  of  (belter,  from  which  they 
could  never  be  driven  by  force. 

The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.  It  is,  for  example,  an 
ad  of  great  politenefs  among  them  to  prefen t  a  white 
handkerchief  of  taffety  or  linen,  when  they  accoft  any 
perfon  whom  they  are  defirous  of  honouring.  All  their 
religion  confifts  in  their  adoration  of  the  god  Fo,  to 
whom  they  have  a  Angular  attachment  }  their  fuperfli- 
tious  veneration  extends  even  to  his  minifters,  on  whom 
they  have  confidered  it  as  their  duty  to  confer  fupreme 
power  and  the  government  of  the  nation. 

SIGAULTIAN  operation,  a  method  of  delivery 
in  cafes  of  difficult  labour,  fiift  pradifed  by  M.  Sigault. 
It  con  lifts  in  enlarging  the  dimenfions  of  the  pelvis,  in 
order  to  procure  a  fafe  paffage  to  the  child  without  in¬ 
juring  the  mother. 

SIGESBECKIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  fyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  polygamia  fuper- 
flua  *,  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  49th 
order,  Compofitce.  See  Botany  Index. 

SIGETH,  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  and  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  in  a  morafs, 
and  has  a  triple  wall,  with  ditches  full  of  water  j  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel,  being  one  of  the  ftrongeft  pla¬ 
ces  in  Hungary.  It  now  belongs  to  the  houfe  of  Au¬ 
stria,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  in  1669,  after  it 
had  been  blocked  up  two  years.  In  fome  maps  it  is 
called  Zigat.  E.  Long.  18.  58.  N.  Lat.  46.  17. 

SIGHING,  an  effort  of  nature,  by  which  the  lungs 
are  put  into  greater  motion,  and  more  dilated,  fo  that 
the  blood  paifss  more  freely,  and  in  greater  quantity, 
to  the  left  auricle,  and  thence  to  the  ventricle.  Plerrce 
we  learn,  fays  Dr  Hales,  how  fighing  increafes  the 
force  of  the  blood,  and  confequently  propordonably 
cheers  arid  relieves  nature,  when  oppreffed  by  its  too 
flow  motion,  which  is  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  are  dejeCted 
and  fad. 

SIGHT,  or  Vision.  See  Anatomy,  N°  142.  and 
Index  fubjoined  to  Optics. 
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ImperfeBion  of  SIGHT  with  regard  to  Colours .  Under  SigFifc 
the  article  Colours,  is  given  an  inftance  of  a  ftrange 
deficiency  of  fight  in  fome  people,  who  could  not  diftin-  si  *  ls# 
guifli  between  the  different  colours.  In  the  Phil.  Tranf.  — — » 
vol.  lxviii.  p.  61 1.  we  have  an  account  of  a  gentleman 
who  could  not  diftinguifh  a  claret  colour  from  black. 

Thefe  imperfections  are  totally  unaccountable  from 
any  thing  we  yet  know  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
fenfe. 

Second  SIGHT.  See  SECOND  Sight. 

SIGN,  in  general,  the  mark  or  character  of  fome- 
thing  abfent  or  inviftble.  See  Character. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  jign  denotes  fome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  human  body  which  ferves  to  indicate  or 
point  out  the  condition  of  the  patient  with  regard  to 
health  or  difeafe. 

Sign,  in  Algebra.  See  Algebra. 

Sign,  in  AlJlronomij ,  a  conftellation  containing  a  1 2th 
part  of  the  zodiac.  See  Astronomy  Index. 

Naval  SIGNALS.  When  we  read  at  our  fire- 
fide  the  account  of  an  engagement,  or  other  interefting 
operation  of  an  army,  our  attention  is  generally  fo  much 
engaged  by  the  refults,  that  we  give  but  little  to  the 
movements  which  led  to  them,  and  produced  them! 5  and 
we  feldom  form  to  ourfelves  any  ffiftinCt  notion  of  the 
condud  of  the  day.  But  a  profeffional  man,  or  one  ac- 
cuftomed  to  reflection,  and  who  is  not  fatisficd  with  the 
mere  indulgence  of  eager  curiofity,  follows  every  regi¬ 
ment  in  its  movements,  endeavours  to  fee  their  connec¬ 
tion,  and  the  influence  which  they  have  had  on  the  fate 
of  the  day,  and  even  to  form  to  himfelf  a  general  notion 
of  the  whole  fcene  of  adion,  at  its  different  interefting 
periods.  He  looks  with  the  eye  of  the  general,  and  fees 
his  orders  fucceed  or  fail. 

But  few  trouble  themfelves  farther  about  the  narra¬ 
tion.  The  movement  is  ordered  ^  it  is  performed  ;  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  is  determined.  Few  think  how 
all  this  is  brought  about  \  and  when  they  are  told  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  battle  cf  Cuftrin,  Frederic  the 
Great  was  in  the  upper  room  of  a  country  inn,  from 
whence  he  could  view  the  whole  field,  while  his  aids 
de  camp,  on  horfeback,  waited  his  orders  in  the  yard 
below,  they  are  ft  ruck  with  wonder,  and  can  hardly 
conceive  how  it  can  be  done  :  but,  on  reflection,  they 
fee  the  poftibility  of  the  thing.  Their  imagination  ac¬ 
companies  the  meffenger  from  the  inn  yard  to  the  fcene 
of  aCtion  j  they  hear  the  general’s  orders  delivered, 
and  they  expeCt  its  execution. 

But  when  we  think  for  a  moment  on  the  fituation 
of  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  confined  on  board  one 
(hip,  and  this  (hip  as  much,  or  more  clofely,  engaged, 
than  any  other  of  the  fleet  \  and  when  we  refleCt  that 
here  are  no  meffengers  ready  to  carry  his  orders  to 
fhips  of  the  fquadron  at  the  diftance  of  miles  from  him, 
and  to  deliver  them  with  precifion  and  diftinCtnefs,  and 
that  even  if  this  were  poffible  by  fending  fmall  fhips  or 
boats,  the  vieiiTitudes  of  wind  and  weather  may  render 
the  communication  fo  tedious  that  the  favourable  mo¬ 
ment  may  be  irretrievably  loft  before  the  order  can  be 
conveyed. — When  we  think  of  all  thefe  circumftances, 
our  thoughts  aie  bewildered,  and  we  are  ready  to  ima¬ 
gine  that  a  fea- battle  is  nothing  but  the  unconnected 
ftruggle  of  individual  fhips  j  and  that  when  the  admiral 
has  once  “  cried  havoc,  and  let  flip  the  dogs  of  war,’1’ 
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he  has  done  all  that  his  fituation  empowers  him  to  do, 
and  he  muft  leave  the  fate  of  the  day  to  the  bravery  and 
(kill  of  his  captains  and  failors. 

Yet  it  is  in  this  fituation,  apparently  the  moft  unfa¬ 
vourable,  that  the  orders  of  the  commander  can  be 
conveyed,  with  a  difpatch  that  is  not  attainable  in  the 
operations  of  a  land  army.  The  feene  of  adtion  is  un¬ 
incumbered,  fo  that  the  eye  of  the  general  can  behold 
the  whole  without  interruption.  The  movements  which 
it  is  poffible  to  execute  are  few,  and  they  are  precife. 
A  few  words  are  fufficient  to  order  them,  and  then 
the  mere  fighting  the  fhips  muft  always  be  left  to  their 
refpe&ive  commanders.  This  fimplicity  in  the  duty  to 
be  performed  has  enabled  us  to  frame  a  language  fully 
adequate  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  by  which  a  correfpon- 
dence  can  be  kept  up  as  far  as  the  eye  can  fee.  This  is 
the  language  of  signals,  a  language  by  writing,  addref- 
fed  to  the  eye,  and  which  he  that  runneth  may  read.  As 
in  common  writing  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  founds  ufed  in  fpeech,  or  rather, 
as  in  hieroglyphics  certain  arbitrary  marks  are  agreed 
on  to  exprefs  certain  thoughts,  or  the  fuhje£ls  of  thefe 
thoughts ;  fo  here  certain  exhibitions  are  made,  which 
are  agreed  on  to  exprefs  certain  movements  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  commander  to  whom  they  are  addrefied, 
and  all  are  enjoined  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  fhip 
of  the  condu&or  of  the  fleet,  that  they  may  learn  his 
will. 

It  is  fcarcely  poftible  for  any  number  of  fhips  to  a£t 
in  concert,  without  fome  fuch  mode  of  communication 
between  the  general  and  the  commanders  of  private 
fhips.  We  have  no  direct  information  of  this  cir- 
cumftancfe  in  the  naval  taffies  ©f  the  ancient  nations, 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  yet  the  neceflity  of  the  thing 
is  fo  apparent,  that  we  cannot  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  moft  ingenious  and  the  moft  cultivated 
people  who  have  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world  :  and  we  are  perfuaded  that  Themiftocles,  Conon, 
and  other  renowned  fea  commanders  of  Athens,  had 
fignals  by  which  they  chreffed  the  movements  of  their 
fleets.  We  read,  that  when  /Egeus  fent  his  fon  Thefeus 
to  Crete,  it  was  agreed  on,  that  if  the  (hip  fhould  bring 
the  young  prince  back  in  fafety,  a  white  flag  fhould  be 
difplayed.  But  thofe  on  board,  in  their  joy  for  revifit- 
ing  their  country  after  their  perilous  voyage,  forgot  to 
hoift  the  concerted  fignal.  The  anxious  father  was  every 
day  expefting  the  (hip  which  fhould  bring  back  his 
darling  ton,  and  had  gone  to  the  fhore  to  look  out  for 
her.  He  faw  her,  but  without  the  fignal  agreed  on. 
On  which  the  old  man  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea.  We 
find,  too,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Punic  wars  by  Poly¬ 
bius,  frequent  allufions  to  fuch  a  mode  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  fpeaks  of  the fpecu - 
latores  and  vexi/larii,  wTho  were  on  board  the  fhips 
in  the  Adiiatic.  The  coins  both  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exhibit  both  flags  and  ftreamers.  In  fhort,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  the  ancients  having  praflifed  this  hieroglyphi- 
cal  language.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifing  that  Lord  Dud¬ 
ley,  in  his  Area  no  del  Mare ,  in  which  he  makes  an  of- 
tentatious  difplay  of  his  knowledge  of  every  thing  con¬ 
nected  with  the  fea  fervice,  makes  no  exprefs  mention 
of  this  very  eftential  piece  of  knowledge,  although  he 
muft,  by  his  long  refidence  in  Italy,  have  known  the 
marine  difeipline  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  the 
greateft  maritime  powers  then  in  Europe. 
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In  the  naval  occurrences  of  modem  Europe,  men-  Naval 
tion  is  frequently  made  of  fignals.  Indeed,  as  we  have  Signals, 
already  obferved,  it  feems  impoflible  for  a  number  of '  v 
fhips  to  a£l  in  any  kind  of  concert,  without  fome  me-  as  wjj{  as 
thod  of  communication.  Numberlefs  fituations  muft  in  modern; 
occur,  when  it  would  be  impoflible  to  convey  orders  or 
information  by  meffengers  from  one  fhip  to  another, 
and  coaft  and  alarm  fignals  had  long  been  pra£tifed  by 
every  nation.  The  idea,  therefore,  was  familiar.  We 
find,  in  particular,  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  occafion 
of  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  ordered  her  fecretaries  to 
draw  up  inftru&ions,  which  were  to  be  communicated 
to  the  admiral,  the  general,  and  the  five  counfellors  of 
war,  and  by  them  to  be  copied  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
fcveral  fhips  of  the  navy,  not  to  be  opened  till  they 
fhould  arrive  in  a  certain  latitude.  It  was  on  this  oc¬ 
cafion  (fays  our  hiftorian  Guthrie,)  “  that  we  meet 
with  the  firft  regular  fets  of  fignals  and  orders  to  the 
commanders  of  the  Englifti  fleet.”  But,  till  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  fleet  have  attained  fome  fort  of  uniformity, 
regulated  and  conne£led  by  fome  principles  of  proprie¬ 
ty,  and  agreed  on  by  perfons  in  the  habit  of  directing  a 
number  of  fhips,  we  may  with  confidence  affirm  that 
fignals  would  be  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  arbitrary 
marks,  appropriated  to  particular  pieces  of  naval  fer¬ 
vice,  fuch  as  attacking  the  enemy,  landing  the  foldiers, 

&c.  j  and  that  they  would  be  confidered  merely  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  final  refult,  but  by  no  means  pointing  out 
the  mode  of  execution,  or  diredling  the  movements 
which  were  neceflary  for  performing  it.  ^ 

It  was  James  II.  when  duke  of  York,  who  firft  but  fis  ft 
confidered  this  pra&ice  as  capable  of  being  reduced  into*'°imed  in. 
a  fyftem,  and  who  faw  the  importance  of  fuch  a  com-  ?°  a 
pofition.  He,  as  well  as  the  king  his  brother,  had  al- when'duk**"' 
ways  fhowed  a  great  predile&ion  for  the  fea  fervice  ;  of  York, 
and,  when  appointed  admwal  of  England,  he  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  its  improvement.  He  had  ftu- 
died  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  not  as  a  paftime, 
but  as  a  fcience,  and  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  that 
moft  accomplifhed  general.  Turenne  one  day  pointed 
him  out,  faying,  “  Behold  one  who  will  be  one  of  the 
firft  princes  and  greateft  generals  of  Europe.”  When 
admiral  of  England,  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into 
the  maritime  fervice  all  thofe  principles  of  concert  and 
arrangement  which  made  a  number  of  individual  regi¬ 
ments  and  fqnadrons  compofe  a  great  army.  When  he 
commanded  in  the  Dutch  war,  he  found  a  fleet  to  be 
little  better  than  a  ccllefilion  of  fhips,  on  board  of  each 
of  which  the  commander  and  his  fhip’s  company  did 
their  beft  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  with  very  little  de¬ 
pendence  on  each  other,  Or  on  the  orders  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  :  and  in  the  different  adlions  which  the  Englifh  fleet 
had  with  the  Dutch,  every  thing  was  confufion  as  foon 
as  the  battle  began.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  famous 
penfionary  DeWitt,  who  from  a  ftatefman  became  a  na¬ 
vigator  and  a  great  fea  commander  in  a  few  weeks,  made 
the  fame  reprefentation  to  the  States  General  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  his  firft  campaign. 

In  the  memoirs  of  James  II.  written  by  himfelf,  rve 
have  the  following  paffage  :  “  1 665.  On  the  1  5th  of 
March,  the  duke  of  York  went  to  Gunfleet,  the  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous  of  the  fleet,  and  haftened  their  equip¬ 
ment.  He  ordered  all  the  flag  officers  on  board  with 
him  every  morning,  to  agree  on  the  order  of  battle  and 
rank.  In  former  battles,  no  cider  was  kept,  and  this 
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under  the  duke  of  York,  was  the  firft  in  which  fighting 
in  a  line  and  regular  form  of  battle  was  obferved.” 

This  mutt  be  confidered  as  full  authority  for  giving 
the  duke  of  York  the  honour  of  the  invention.  For 
whatever  faults  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  prince,  his  word  and  honour  ftand  unimpeached. 
And  we  are  anxious  to  vindicate  his  claim  to  it,  becaufe 
our  neighbours  the  French,  as  ufual,  would  take  the  me¬ 
rit  of  this  invention,  and  of  the  whole  of  naval  taffies, 
to  themfelves.  True  it  is,  that  Colbert,  the  great  and 
juftly  celebrated  minifter  of  Louis  XIY.  created  a  navy 
for  his  ambitious  and  vain-glorious  matter,  and  gave  it 
a  conftitution  which  may  be  a  model  for  other  nations 
to  copy.  By  his  encouragement,  men  of  the  greateft 
fcientific  eminence  were  engaged  to  contribute  to  its 
improvement  :  and  they  gave  us  the  firtt  treatifes  of 
naval  evolutions.  But  it  mutt  ever  be  remembered,  that 
our  accomplifhed,  though  mifguided  fovereign,  was  then 
refiding  at  the  court  of  Louis  ;  that  he  had  formerly 
affed  in  concert  with  the  French  as  a  commander  and 
flag  officer,  and  was  at  this  very  time  aiding  them  with 
his  knowledge  of  fea  affairs.  In  the  memorable  day  at 
La  Hogue,  the  gallant  Ruffel,  obferving  one  of  Tour- 
ville’s  movements,  exclaimed,  “  There  !  they  have  got 
Pepys  *  among  them.”  This  anecdote  we  give  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend,  who  heard  an  old  and  refpeffable 
officer  (Admiral  Clinton)  fay,  that  he  had  it  from  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  aflion,  and  heard  the  words 
fpoken  ;  and  we  truft  that  our  readers  will  not  be  di(- 
pleafed  at  having  this  matter  of  general  opinion  efta- 
bliffied  on  fome  good  grounds. 

It  was  on  this  occafion,  then,  that  the  duke  of  York 
made  the  movements  and  evolutions  of  a  fleet  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  particular  ttudv,  reduced  them  to  a  fyttem, 
and  compofed  that  “  Syttem  of  Sailing  and  Fighting 
Inft  ructions,”  which  has  ever  fince  been  confidered  as 
the  code  of  difeipline  for  the  Britifh  navy,  and  which 
has  been  adopted  by  our  rivals  and  neighbours  as  the 
foundation  of  their  naval  taffies.  It  does  great  honour 
to  its  author,  although  its  merit  will  not  appear  very 
eminent  to  a  carelefs  furveyor,  on  account  of  that  very 
fimplicity  which  conftitutes  its  chief  excellence.  It  is 
unqueflionably  the  refult  of  much  fagacious  refleffion 
and  painful  combination  of  innumerable  circumftances, 
all  of  which  have  their  influence ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  although  fucceeding  commanders  have  improved 
the  fubjeff  by  fevcral  fubordmate  additions,  no  change 
has  to  this  day  been  made  in  its  general  principles  or  ma¬ 
xims  of  evolution. 

Till  fome  fuch  code  be  eftablittied,  it  is  evident  that 
fignals  can  be  nothing  but  arbitrary  and  unconnected 
hieroglyphics,  to  be  learned  by  rote,  and  retained  by  me¬ 
mory,  without  any  e.xercife  of  the  judgement  ;  and  the 
acquifition  of  this  branch  of  nautical  (kill  mutt  be  a 
more  irkfome  tafk  than  that  of  learning  the  Chinefe 
writing.  But  fuch  a  code  being  once  fettled,  the  cha- 
raffer  in  which  it  may  be  exprefled  becomes  a  matter  of 
national  difeuffion. 

Accordingly,  the  failing  and  fighting  inftruffions  of 
the  duke  of  York  were  accompanied  by  a  fet  of  fignals 
for  direfling  the  chief  or  moll  frequent  movements  of 
the  fleet.  Thefe  alfo  were  contrived  with  fo  much 
judgement,  and  fuch  attention  to  diflinflnefs,  fimplicity, 
and  propriety,  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  change 
found  neceffnry  ;  and  they  are  (fill  retained  in  the  Bri- 
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tifli  navy  as  the  ufual  fignals  in  all  cafes  when  we  are 

not  anxious  to  conceal  our  movements  from  an  enemy.  _  _ 

Notwithttanding  this  acknowledged  merit  of  the  duke  6 
of  York’s  fignals,  it  mutt  be  admitted  that  great  im-yet  as  an 
provements  have  been  made  on  this  fubjeft,  confidered  art  has 
as  an  art.  The  art  military  has,  in  the  courfe  of 
century  pad,  become  almoft  an  appropriate  calling,  ved  con(i_l 
and  has  therefore  been  made  the  peculiar  ffudy  of  its  (?erable 
profeffors.  Our  rivals  the  French  were  fooner,  andimprove- 
more  formally  placed  in  this  fituation  3  and  the  minifters  meats, 
of  Louis  XIV.  took  infinite  and  mod  judicious  pains 
to  make  their  military  men  fuperior  to  all  others  by 
their  academical  education.  A  more  fcientific  turn  was 
given  to  their  education,  and  the  affittance  of  fcientific 
men  was  liberally  given  them  ;  and  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  mutt  acknowledge  fome  obligations  to  them  for 
information  on  every  thing  connected  with  the  art  of 
war.  They  have  attended  very  much  to  this  fubjeff, 
have  greatly  improved  it,  and  have  even  introduced  a 
new  principle  into  the  art ;  and  by  this  means  have  re¬ 
duced  it  to  the  mott  fimple  form  of  reference  to  the 
code  of  failing  and  fighting  inftru&ions,  by  making  the 
fignals  immediately  expreffive,  not  of  orders,  but  of 
fimple  numbers.  Thefe  numbers  being  prefixed  to  the 
various  articles  of  the  code  of  inttruflions,  the  officer 
who  fees  a  fignal  thrown  out  by  the  admiral  reads  the 
number,  and  reports  it  to  his  captain,  perhaps  without 
knowing  to  what  it  relates.  Thus  fimplicity  and  fe- 
crecy,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  variation,  are  com¬ 
bined.  We  believe  that  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  a  brave 
and  intelligent  officer,  during  the  vrar  17 58,  was  the 
author  of  this  ingenious  thought. 

We  do  not  propofe  to  give  a  fyttem  of  Britflh  fig¬ 
nals.  This  would  evidently  be  improper.  But  we  Hr  all 
(how  our  readers  the  practicability  of  this  curious  lan¬ 
guage,  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried,  and  the 
methods  which  may  be  praflifed  in  accompliffiing  this 
purpofe.  This  may  make  it  an  objeft  of  attention  to 
fcientific  men,  who  can  improve  it;  and  the  young  offi¬ 
cer  will  not  only  be  able  to  read  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  but  will  not  be  at  a  lofs,  (hould  cir¬ 
cumftances  place  him  in  a  fituation  where  he  mutt  iffue 
orders  to  others. 

Signals  may  be  divided  into, 

I.  Day  Signals. 

II.  Night  Signals  ;  and, 

III.  Signals  in  a  Fog. 

They  mutt  alfo  be  diftinguiftied  into,  r.  Signals  of 
EvoLtrrioN,  addreffed  to  the  whole  Fleet,  or  to 
Squadrons  of  the  fleet,  or  to  Divisions  of  thefe 
fquadrons.  2.  Signals  of  Movements  to  be  made  .by 
particular  (hips;  and,  3.  Signals  of  Service,  which 
may  be  either  general  or  particular.  .  .  7 

The  great  extent  of  a  large  fleet,  the  fmoke  in  time  During  an 
of  battle,  and  the  fituation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  ^gage-^ 
who  is  commonly  in  the  midlt  of  the  greateft  confufion  ^najs  0f 
and  hotted  fire,  frequently  makes  it  very  difficult  fort£eadrai_ 
the  officers  of  diftant  (hips  to  perceive  his  fignals  with  ral  are  re- 
diftin&nefs.  Frigates,  therefore,  are  ftationed  out  ofpeated  by 
the  line,  to  windward  or  to  leeward,  whofe  foie  office  it  t^ed  out " 
is  to  obferve  the  admiral’s  fignals,  and  inftantly  to  repeat  0ft^e  ]jne. 
them.  The  eyes  of  all  the  fignal  officers  in  the  private 
(Lips  of  war  are  direCted  to  the  repeating  frigates,  as  well 
as  to  the  admiral  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  rtpeatingpfri- 
crate,  having  no  other  duty,  obferve  the  admiral  incef- 
*  X  x  2  fcntly, 
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.jein.cr  uncmbarraffed  by  tbe  action,  can  dif- 


fantly,  and 

play  the  fignal  with  deliberation,  io  that  it  may  be  very 
diitinflly  feen.  Being  minulely  acquainted  with  the 
fiibftitu lions  which  mull  be  made  on  board  the  admiral 
when  his  mads  and  rigging  ere  in  diforder,  his  (perhaps 
impeVfedt)  fignal  is  exhibited  by  the  repeating  frigate  in 
its  proper  form,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underftood,  And  to 
facilitate  this  communication,  the  commanders  of  the 
different  fqtiadvons  repeat  the  fignals  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  and  the  commanders  of  divifion  repeat  the  fig- 
§  nals  of  the  commanders  of  their  fquadron. 

Evolution  Every  evolution  fignal  is  preceded  by  a  fignal  of  AD- 
fignais  are 

VERTISEMENT  and  PREPARATION,  which  is  general,  and 
b^a^gnal  frefluentty  Jby  a  gun,  to  call  attention  *,  and  when  all 
of  adver-  fignals  have  been  made  which  diredl  the  different 

t  fement,  parts  of  that  evolution,  another  fignal  is  made,  which 
and  accom-  marks  the  clofe  of  the  complex  fignal,  and  divides  it 
a^redl:ive^^r0m  ot^ers  which  may  immediately  follow  it  :  and  as 
fignal,  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief  may  relate  either 
to  the  movements  of  the  whole  fleet,  thofe  of  a  fingle 
divifion,  or  thofe  of  certain  private  (hips,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Signal,  which  di6lates  the  particular  move¬ 
ment,  is  accompanied  by  a  Directive  Signal,  by 
which  thefe  (hips  are  pointed  out,  to  which  the  order  is 

9  addrelfed. 

Anfwered  The  commander  of  the  fhip  to  which  any  fignal  is 
by  the  com.  addreffed,  is  generally  required  to  fignify  by  a  fignal 
whom  they  (which  *s  genera0  that  he  has  obferved  it.  And  if 
sre  addref-  he  ^oes  not  thoroughly  underfland  its  meaning,  he  in- 
fed.  timates  this  by  another  general  fignal.  And  here  it  is 

to  be  obferved,  that  as  foon  as  the  fignal  is  anfwered 
by  the  fhips  to  which  it  is  addreffed,  it  is  ufual  to  haul 
it  down,  to  avoid  the  confufion  which  might  arife  from 
others  being  hoifled  in  the  fame  place.  The  order  re¬ 
mains  till  executed,  notwithftanding  that  the  fignal  is 

10  hauled  down. 

Annu.ling  It  may  happen  that  the  commander  who  throws  out 
*  the  fignal  for  any  piece  of  fervice,  fees  reafons  for  al¬ 
tering  his  plan.  He  intimates  this  by  a  general  AN¬ 
NULLING  fignal,  accompanying  the  fignal  already  given. 
This  will  frequently  be  more  fimple  than  to  make  the 
fignals  for  the  movements  which  would  be  required 
for  re-eflablifhing  the  fliips  in  their  former  fixa¬ 
tion. 

All  thefe  things  are  of  very  eafy  comprehenfion,  and 
require  little  thought  for  their  contrivance.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  particular  evolutions  and  movements, 
and  to  combine  thefe  with  the  circuraftances  of  fituation 
in  which  the  fleet  may  be  at  the  time,  it  is  evident, 
that  much  reflection  is  neceffary  for  framing  a  body  of 
fignals  which  may  be  eafily  exhibited,  diltinCtly  percei¬ 
ved,  and  well  underflood,  with  little  rilk  of  being  mif- 
taken  one  for  another.  We  fhall  take  notice  of  the  cir- 
cum fiances  which  chiefly  contribute  to  give  them  thefe 
qualities  as  we  proceed  in  deferibing  their  different 
claffes. 

I.  OfD ay  Signals. 

These  are  made  by  means  of  the  (hip’s  fails,  or  by 
colours  of  various  kinds. 

Thofe  made  with  fails  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
are  almoft  neceffarily  limited  to  the  fituation  of  a  fleet 
at  anchor.  Thus, 


2  he  following  Signals 


Main  topgallant  flay  fail 
hoilted 

Fore  topfail  loofe 

Main  topiail  loofe 

Main  topfail  fheets  haul¬ 
ed  home 

Main  topfail  fheets  clew¬ 
ed  up,  and  the  yard 
hoifted 

Topgallant  fails  loofe,  and 
the  fheets  flying 

Main-topgallant  fail  loofe 
and  hoifled.  Topfail- 
yard  down 

Mizen  topfail  hoifled,  and 
the  fheets  clewed  up 


ifualhj  ftgnify 


Officers  and  men  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  fliip  to  come 
on  board. 

To  prepare  for  failing. 

To  unmoor. 

To  weigh. 

Annul  the  former  fignal, 
and  the  fhip  to  come  to 
an  anchor. 

Difcovering  ftrange  fails. 

Recal  fliips  in  chafe. 


Moor. 


Before  we  proceed  tb  the  defeription  of  the  fignals  by 
means  of  colours,  fuch  as  FLAGS,  banners  (or  triangu¬ 
lar  flags),  pendants  or  vanes,  we  muft  take  notice  of 
the  oitenfible  diftin&ions  of  the  various  divifions  and 
fubdivifions  of  a  fleet,  fo  that  we  may  underfland  how 
the  lame  fignal  may  be  addreffed  to  a  fquadron,  divi¬ 
fion,  or  fingle  fliip  or  fliips.  We  fuppofe  it  known  that 
a  fleet  of  fliips  of  war  is  diftributed  into  three  grand  di¬ 
vifions  (which  we  fhall  term fquadrons'),  called  the  van, 
centre ,  and  rear .  Thefe  denominations  have  not  al¬ 
ways  a  relation  to  the  one  being  more  advanced  than  the 
other,  either  towards  the  enemy,  or  in  the  dire&ion  of 
their  courfe. 

In  a  land  army,  the  pofition  of  every  part  is  concei- Meaning- 
ved  from  its  reference  to  the  enemy  \  and  the  leader,  of  the  terms 
conceiving  himfelf  as  facing  the  enemy,  eafily  under- vap»  Cfntr.e» 
Hands  the  terms  van,  centre ,  and  rear ,  the  right  and  4/^ the  Hr^of1 
wing,  &c.  But  the  movements  of  a  fea  army  having  b  ttle  at 
a  neceffary  dependence  on  the  wind,  they  cannot  be  com-  ft  a. 
prehended  unlefs  expreffed  in  a  language  which  keeps 
this  circumftance  continually  in  view.  The  fimplefl 
and  moll  eafily  conceived  difpofition  of  a  fleet,  is  that 
in  which  it  is  almoft  indifpenfably  obliged  to  form  in  or¬ 
der  to  engage  an  enemy.  This  is  a  ftraight  line,  each 
fhip  directly  ahead  of  its  neighbour,  and  clofe  hauled. 

This  is  therefore  called  the  line  of  battle .  In  this  pofi¬ 
tion,  the  two  extremities  of  the  fleet  correfpond  to  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  an  army.  Suppofe  this  line  to 
be  in  the  dire£lion  eaft  and  weft,  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  north-north-weft,  and  therefore  the  fleet  on  the 
(larboard  tack  *,  the  fhips  heads  are  to  the  weft,  and  the 
weftermoft  divifion  is  undoubtedly  the  van  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  eaflermoft  divifion  is  the  rear.  And  it  is  in 
conformity  to  this  arrangement  and  fituation  that  the 
L-IST  OF  THE  FLEET  is  drawn  up.  But  the  fliips  may 
be  on  the  fame  caft  and  weft  line,  clofe  hauled,  with 
their  heads  to  the  weft,  but  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
fouth-fouth-weft.  They  muft  therefore  be  on  the  lar¬ 
board  tack.  The  fame  ffiips,  and  the  fame  divifion,  are 
Hill,  in  fa<5l,  the  van  of  the  fleet.  But  fuppofe  the  fhips 
heads  to  be  to  the  eaftward,  and  that  they  are  clofe 

hauled* 
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Naval  hauled,  having  the  wind  from  the  fouth-fouth-eafl  or 
Signals  north-north-eaft,  the  (hips  which  we.e  the  real  van 

U—' v  '  on  both  tacks  hr  the  former  lunation  are  now,  in  fact, 

the  rear  on  both  tacks  5  yet  they  retain  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  van  [qua  dr  on  of  this  fleet,  and  are  under  the 

immediate  direction  of  the  officer  of  the  fecond  rank, 

while  the  other  extremity  is  under  the  dire&ion  of  the 
third  officer.  This  fubordmation  therefore  is  rather  an 
arrangement  of  rank  and  precedence  than  of  evolution. 

It  is,  however,  confidered  as  the  natural  order  to 
which  the  general  (ig-nals  muff  be  accommodated,  hor 
this  reafon,  the  divifion  which  is  denominated  van  in  the 
lift  of  ? his  fleet,  is  generally  made  to  lead  the  fleet  when 
in  the  line  of  battle  on  the  ftarboard  tack,  and  to  form 
the  weather  moft  column  in  the  order  of  failing  in  co¬ 
lumns  ;  and,  in  general,  it  occupies  that  ftation  from 
which  it  can  m  >fl  eaflly  pafs  into  the  place  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  divifion  on  the  ftarboard  line  of  battle  ahead.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  a  technical  nicety  of  language,  and  may 
frequently  puzzle  a  landiman  in  reading  an  account  of 
naval  operations,  the  refle&ing  and  intelligent  reader 
will  fee  the  propriety  of  retaining  this  mode  of  concei¬ 
ving  the  fubordinate  arrangement  of  a  fleet,  and  wall 
comprehend  the  employment  of  the  ftgnals  which  are 
neceffary  for  re-eflablifhing  this  arrangement,  or  direct¬ 
ing  the  movements  while  another  arrangement  is  re- 
12  tained. 

How  fig-  This  being  underftood,  it  is  eafy  to  contrive  various 
nab  are  ad-  methods  of  diftinguifhing  every  (hip  by  the  place  which 
d refled  to  Qie  0CCUpies  in  the  fleet,  both  with  refpeCt  to  the  whole 

thefe  divi-  line’  wlth  re*Pe&  t0  tlle  Part^cular  fquadron,  the  parti- 
lions.  cular  divifion  of  that  fquadron,  and  the  particular  place 
in  that  divifion.  This  may  be  done  by  a  combination 
of  the  pofition  and  colour  of  the  pendants  and  vanes  of 
each  (hip.  Thus  the  colour  of  the  pendants  may  indi¬ 
cate  the  fquadron,  their  pofition  or  maft  on  which  they 
are  hoifted  may  mark  the  divifion  of  that  fquadron, 
and  a  diftinguifhing  vane  may  mark  the  place  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  {hip  in  her  own  divifion.  The  advantages  attend¬ 
ing  this  method  are  many.  In  a  large  fleet  it  would 
hardly  be  poflible  for  the  commander  in  chief  to  find  a 
fufficient  variety  of  Angle  fignals  to  mark  the  fhip  to 
which  an  order  is  add  refled,  by  hoifting  it  along  with 
the  fignal  appropriated  to  the  intended  movement. 
But  by  this  contrivance  one-third  part  of  thefe  fignals  of 
addrefs  is  fufficient.  It  alfo  enables  the  commander  in 
chief  to  order  a  general  change  of  pofition  by  a  Angle 
fignal,  which  otherwise  would  require  feveral.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  mafts,  are^  ap¬ 
propriated  (with  the  proper  modifications)  for  exhibiting 
the  fignals  addrefifed  to  the  van,  the  centre,  and  the 
rear  fquadrons  of  the  fleet,  and  that  a  red,  a  white,  and 
a  blue  flag,  are  chofen  for  the  diftinguifhing  flags  of  the 
officers  commanding  thefe  fquadrons  ;  then,  if  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  fhall  hoift  a  red  flag  at  his  mizen  top¬ 
gallant  maft  head,  it  muft  dire£l  the  van  fquadron  to 
take  the  pofition  then  occupied  by  the  rear  fquadron, 
the  evolution  neceffary  for  accomplifhing  this  end  being 
fuppofed  known  by  the  commander  of  the  fquadron, 
who  will  immediately  make  the  neceffary  fignals  to  the 
fquadron  under  his  particular  dlre&ion.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  diftinguifhing  fignal  for  the  leading  fhip  of 
a  fquadron  being  hoifted  along  with  the  fignal  of  addrefs 
to  the  whole  fleet)  and  the  figrtal  for  any  particular  fer- 
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vice,  will  caufe  the  three  or  the  nine  leading  fhips  to  Naval 
execute  that  order,  &c.  &c.  t  , 

All  that  has  been  laid  hitherto  may  be  confidered  as 
fo  many  preparations  for  the  real  iffuing  of  orders  by 
the  commander  in  chief.  The  moft  difficult  part  of 
the  language  remains,  viz.  to  invent  a  number  of  fig¬ 
nals  which  fhall  correfpond  to  that  almoft  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  movements  and  fervices  which  inuft  be  per¬ 
formed.  13 

D’flinflnefs,  fimplicity,  and  propriety,  are  the  three Efierjtial 
effential  qualities  of  all  fignals.  A  fignal  muft  be  fomeT1^1^^ 
objedl  eafily  feen,  ftrongly  marked,  fo  that  it  may 
readily  underftood,  with  little  rilk  of  its  being  mistaken  nefs> 
for  another.  When  made  by  flags,  banners,  or  pen¬ 
dants,  they  muft  be  of  the  fulleft  colours,  and  ftrongeft 
contrails.  The  (hips  are  frequently  at  a  very  great  di- 
ftance,  fo  that  the  intervening  air  occafions  a  great  de¬ 
gradation  of  colour.  They  are  feen  between  the  eye 
and  a  very  variable  iky  ;  and  in  this  fituation,  efpecially 
in  the  morning  or  evening,  or  a  dark  day,  it  is  not  eafy 
to  diftinguifti  one  full  colour  from  another,  all  of  them 
approaching  to  the  appearance  of  a  black.  At  the  di- 
ftance  of  a  very  few  miles  hardly  any  full  colours  can 
be  diftinguifhed  but  a  fcarlet  and  a  blue.  Red,  blue, 
yellow,  and  white,  are  the  colours  which  can  be  diftin¬ 
guifhed  at  greater  diflances  than  any  others,  and  are 
therefore  the  only  colours  admitted  as  fignals.  Even 
thefe  are  fometimes  diftinguifhed  with  difliculty.  A 
yellow  is  often  confounded  with  a  dirty  white,  and  a 
blue  with  a  red.  All  other  dark  colours  aie  found  to¬ 
tally  unfit.  But  as  thefe  afford  but  a  fmall  variety,  we 
mull  combine  them  in  one  flag,  by  making  it  ftriped, 
fpotted,  or  chequered,  taking  care  that  the  oppofitioii 
of  colour  may  be  as  great  as  poflible,  and  that  the  pieces 
of  which  the  flags  are  made  up  may  not  be  too  minute. 

Red  muft  never  be  ftriped  nor  fpotted  with  blue  j  and 
the  ftripes,  fpots,  or  chequers,  fhould  never  be  lefs  than 
one-third  of  the  breadth  of  the  flag.  Plate  CCCCXCVI. 
is  a  fele£lion  by  an  officer  of  experience  as  a  fet  very 
eafily  recognifed,  and  little  liable  to  be  confounded. 

Their  colours  are  reprefented  by  hatching,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  heraldry  (fee  Heraldry). 

Difference  of  fhape,  as  flags,  banners,  or  pendants, 
is  another  diftin£lion  by  which  the  expreffion  may  be 
varied.  And  in  doing  this,  we  muff  recolleft,  that  in 
light  winds  it  may  be  difficult  to  diftinguifh  a  flag  from* 
a  banner,  as  neither  are  fully  difplayed  for  want  of- wind 
to  detach  the  fly  from  the  ftaff. 

And,  laftly,  fignals  may  be  varied  by  their  pofition, 
which  may  be  on  any  lofty  and  well  detached  part  of 
the  mails,  yards,  or  rigging.  ^  14 

Simplicity  is  an  eminent  property  in  all  fignals.  They  fimplicity, 
are  addreffed  to  perfons  not  much  accuflomed  to  com¬ 
binations,  and  who  are  probably  much  occupied  by 
other  prefling  duties.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  every 
piece  of  fervice  could  be  indicated  by  a  Angle  flag. 

This  is  peculiarly  defirable  with  refpedl  to  the  fignals 
ufed  in  time  of  battle.  The  rapid  ■  fucceffion  of  events 
on  this  occafion  call  for  a  multitude  of  orders  from  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  his  fhip  is  frequently  clad  over 
with  flags  and  pendants,  fo  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  fignal  officer  of  a  private  fhip  to  diftinguifh 
the  different  groups,  each  of  which  make  a  particular 1 

fignal-  , 
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Thefe  confiderations  are  the  foundation  of  a  certain 
propriety  in  fignals,  which  direffs  us  to  a  choice  among 
marks  which  appear  altogether  arbitrary.  Signals  which 
run  any  rifle  of  being  confounded,  on  account  of  fome 
refern blance,  or  becaufe  their  polition  hinders  us  from 
immediately  perceiving  their  difference,  fhould  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  pieces  of  fervice  which  are  hardly  poflible 
to  be  executed,  or  can  hardly  be  wanted,  in  the  fame 
fituation.  No  bad  confequence  could  eafily  refult  though 
the  fignal  for  coming  to  clofer  action  fliould  refemble  that 
for  unmooring,  becaufe  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  fliips 
makes  the  h If  operation  impoflible  or  abfurd.  Such 
confiderations  direff;  us  to  feleff  for  battle  fignals,  thofe 
which  are  of  eafieff  exhibition,  are  the  molt  Ample,  and 
have  the  lead  dependence  on  the  circumffance  of  pofi- 
tion  j  fo  that  their  fignification  may  not  be  affeffed  by 
the  damages  fuffained  in  the  mafls  or  rigging  of  the  flag 
fliip.  Such  fignals  as  are  lefs  eafily  feen  at  a  diftance, 
fliould  be  appropriated  to  orders  which  can  occur  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  &c.  &c.  Signals  which  are 
made  to  the  admiral  by  private  fhips  may  be  the  fame 
with  fignals  of  command  from  the  flag  (hip,  which  will 
confiderably  diminifh  the  number  of  fignals  perfeffly 
different  from  each  other. 

With  all  thefe  attentions  and  precautions  a  fyflem  of 
fignals  is  at  lafl  made  up,  fitted  to  the  code  of  failing 
and  fighting  inffruff  ions.  f  It  is  accompanied  by  another 
frnall  fet  for  the  duty  of  convoys.  It  rnufl  be  engroffed 
in  two  books  5  one  for  the  officer  of  the  flag  fliip,  who 
is  to  make  the  fignals,  and  the  other  is  delivered  to 
every  private  fliip.  In  the  firfl,  the  evolutions,  move¬ 
ments,  and  other  operations  of  fervice,  are  fet  down  in 
one  column,  and  their  correfponding  fignals  in  another. 
The  firfl  column  is  arranged,  either  alphabetically,  by 
the  diffinguiihing  phrafe,  or  fyflematically,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  failing  and  fighting  inf] ruc¬ 
tions.  The  officer  whofe  duty  it  "is  to  make  the  fignals, 
turns  to  this  column  for  the  order  which  he  is  to  com¬ 
municate,  and  in  the  other  column  he  finds  the  appro¬ 
priated  fignal. 

In  the  other  book,  which  is  confulted  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  fignals,  they  are  arranged  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  column,  either  by  the  flags,  or  by  the  places  of 
their  exhibition.  The  firfl  is  the  bed  method,  becaufe 
the  derangement  of  the  flag  (hip’s  mails  and  rigging  in 
time  of  affion  may  occafion  a  change  in  the  place  of  the 
fignal. 

The  TaBique  Nava/e  of  the  Chevalier  de  Morogues 
contains  a  very  full  and  elaborate  treatiie  on  fignals. 
W e  recommend  this  work  to  every  fea-officer,  as  full  of 
inffruffion.  The  art  of  fignals  has  been  greatly  Amplified 
fince  the  publication  cf  this  work,  but  we  cannot  but 
aferibe  much  of  the  improvements  to  it.  We  believe 
that  the  author  is  the  inventor  of  that  fyflematic  man¬ 
ner  of  addreffing  the  order  or  cjfeBive Jignal  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fquadrens  and  divifions  of  the  fleet,  by  which  the 
art  of  fignals  is  made  more  concife,  the  execution  of  or¬ 
ders  is  rendered  more  fyffematic,  and  the  commanders 
of  private  fliips  are  accuftomed  to  confider  themfelves  as 
parts  of  an  army,  with  a  mutual  dependence  and  con- 
ne  iff  ion.  We  are  ready  enough  to  acknowledge  the  fu- 
periority  of  the  French  in  manoeuvring,  but  we  affeff  to 
confider  this  as  an  imputation  on  their  courage.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unjufl  *,  and  dear-bought  experience  fhould 
long  ere  now  have  taught  us  the  value  of  this  fuperiority. 
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What  avails  that  courage  which  we  would  willingly  ar¬ 
rogate  to  ourfelves,  if  we  cannot  come  to  affion  with 
our  enemy,  or  mull  do  it  in  a  fituation  is  which  it  is  al- '  v  11 ' 
moil  impoflible  to  fuccced,  and  which  needlefsly  throws 
away  the  fives  of  our  gallant  crews?  Yet  this  muff 
happen,  if  our  admirals  do  not  make  evolutions  their 
careful  fludy,  and  our  captains  do  not  habituate  them¬ 
felves,  from  their  firfl:  hoiffing  a  pendant,  to  confider 
their  own  fliip  as  conneffed  with  the  molt  remote  fliip 
in  the  line.  We  cannot  think  that  this  view  cf  their 
fituation  would  in  the  leaff  leffen  the  charaffer  which 
they  have  fo  juflly  acquired,  of  fighting  their  fliip  with 
a  courage  and  firmnefs  unequalled  by  thofe  of  any  other 
nation.  And  we  may  add,  that  it  is  only  by  fuch  a  ra¬ 
tional  fludy  of  their  profeflion,  that  the  gentleman  can 
be  diffinguifhed  from  the  mercenary  commander  of  ?. 
privateer. 

II.  Night  Signals. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  communication  of  orders  by 
night  rnufl  be  more  difficult  and  more  imperfeff  than  by 
day.  We  muff,  in  general,  content  ourfelves  with 
fuch  orders  as  are  neceffaiy  for  keeping  the  fleet  toge¬ 
ther,  by  direffing  the  more  general  movements  and  evo¬ 
lutions  which  any  change  of  circum fiances  may  render 
neceflary.  And  here  the  divifion  and  fubordinate  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  fleet  is  of  indifpenfable  neceflitv,  it  be¬ 
ing  hardly  poflible  to  particularife  every  fliip  by  a  fignal 
of  addrefs,  or  to  fee  her  fituation.  The  orders  are  there¬ 
fore  addreffed  to  the  commanders  of  the  different  divi¬ 
fions,  each  of  whom  is  diflinguifhed  by  his  poop  and 
top-lights,  and  is  in  the  midft  of,  and  not  very  remote 
from,  the  fhips  under  his  more  particular  charge.  Yet 
even  in  this  unfavourable  fituation,  it  is  frequently  ne- 
ceftary  to  order  the  movements  of  particular  fhips.  Ac¬ 
tions  during  the  night  are  not  uncommon.  Purfuits 
and  rallyings  are  ffill  oftener  carried  on  at  this  time. 

The  common  dangers  of  the  fea  are  as  frequent  and 
more  difaffrous.  The  fyflem  of  fignals  therefore  is  very 
incomplete  till  this  part  be  accomplithed. 

Night  fignals  muff  be  made  by  guns,  or  by  lights,  or 
by  both  combined.  JQ 

Gnn-Jigna/s  are  fufceptible  of  variety  both  in  number  How  gun- 
and  in  difpofition.  The  only  diffinff  variation  which  %nals.ma7 
can  be  made  in  this  difpofition,  is  by  means  of  the  timebe  vaned* 
elnpfed  between  the  clifcharges.  This  will  eafily  admit 
of  three  varieties,  flow,  moderate,  and  quick. — Half¬ 
minute  guns  are  as  flow  as  can  eafily  be  liftened  to  as  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  one  fignal.  Quarter-minute  guns  are  much 
better,  and  admit  of  two  very  diffinff  fubdivifions.  When 
the  gunners,  therefore,  are  well  trained  to  this  fervice 
(efpecially  fince  the  employment  of  firelocks  for  can¬ 
non),  intervals  of  15  or  12  feconds  may  be  taken  for 
flow  firing,  8  or  10  feconds  for  moderate,  and  4  or  5 
feconds  for  quick  firing.  If  thefe  could  be  reduced  one 
half,  and  made  with  certainty  and  precifion,  the  expref- 
fion  would  be  incomparably  more  diffinff.  A  very 
frnall  number  of  firings  varied  in  this  way  will  give  a 
confiderable  number  of  fignals.  Thus  five  guns,  with 
the  variety  of  only  quick  and  moderate,  will  give  20 
very  diftinguifliable  fignals.  The  fame  principle  muff 
be  attended  to  here  as  in  the  flag  fignals.  The  moll 
Ample  muff  be  appropriated  to  the  mod  important  or¬ 
ders,  fuch  as  occur  in  the  word  weather,  or  fuch  as  are 

mod 
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Naval  mod  liable  to  be  miflaken.  Quick  firing  fliould  not 
.  make  part  of  a  fignal  to  a  very  diftant  fhip,  becaufe  the 

v_ ""  '  noife  of  a  gun  at  a  great  diflance  is  a  lengthened  found, 
and  two  of  them,  with  a  very  fhort  interval,  are  apt  to 
coalefce  into  one  long-continued  found.  This  mode  of 
varying  gun-fignals  by  the  time  muff  therefore  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  great  caution,  and  w7e  muff  be  very  certain 
of  the  fteady  performance  of  the  gunners. 

Note,  that  a  preparatory  fignal  or  advertifement  that 
an  -effective  fignal  is  to  be  made,  is  a  very  neceffary 
circumflance.  It  is  ufual  (at  lead  in  hard  weather)  to 
make  this  by  a  double  difcharge,  with  an  interval  of  half 
a  fecond,  or  at  mod  a  fecond. 

Gun-fignals  are  feldom  made  alone,  except  in  ordina¬ 
ry  fituations  and  moderate  weather  *,  becaufe  accident 
may  derange  them,  and  inattention  may  caufe  them  to 
efcape  notice,  and,  once  made,  they  are  over,  and  their 
repetition  would  change  their  meaning.  They  are  alfo 
improper  on  an  enemy’s  coad,  or  where  an  enemy’s 
cruifers  or  fleets  may  be  expected. 

Signals  by  Signals  by  lights  are  either  made  with  LIGHTS  limply 
lights.  fo  called,  i.  e.  lanthorns  fliown  in  different  parts  of  the 
fhip, ‘or  by  rockets.  Lights  may  differ  by  number,  and 
by  pofition,  and  alfo  by  figure.  For  the  flig  flnp  al¬ 
ways  carrying  poop  or  top-lights,  or  both,  prefen ts  an 
objefl  in  the  darkefl  night,  To  that  we  can  tell  whether 
the  additional  lights  are  exhibited  about  the  mainmad, 
the  foremad,  the  mizenmaff,  &c.  And  if  the  lights 
fliown  from  any  of  the  lb  fituations  are  arranged  in  cer¬ 
tain  di din guifhable  fituations  in  refpeft  to  each  other, 
the  number  of  fignals  may  be  greatly  increafed.  Thus 
three  lights  may  be  in  a 'Vertical  line,  or  in  a  horizontal 
line,  or  in  a  triangle  ;  and  the  point  of  this  triangle  may 
be  up,  or  down,  or  forward,  or  aft,  and  thus  may  have 
many  fignifications. 

Lights  are  alfo  exhibited  by  falfe  fires  or  rockets : 
Thefe  can  be  varied  by  number,  and  by  fuch  differen¬ 
ces  of  appearance  as  to  make  them  very  diftinguifhable. 
Rockets  may  be  with  dars,  with  rain  fire,  or  fimple 
fquibs. 

Tliffe  two  By  varying  and  combining  thefe,  a  very  great  tium* 
fpecits  of  ber  0f  fignals  may  be  produced,  fully  fufficient  to  dlreft 
be"  every  general  movement  or  evolution,  or  any  ordinary 

biued.  and  important  fervice.  The  Chevalier  de  Morogues 

has  given  a  fpecimen  of  fuch  a  fydem  of  night  fignals, 
into  which  he  has  even  introduced  fignals  of  addrefs  or 
direction  to  every  fhip  of  a  large  fleet  ;  and  has  alfo  gi¬ 
ven  fignals  of  number,  by  which  depths  of  foundings, 

points  of  the  compais,  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 

may  be  expreffed  both  eafily  and  diftinftly.  He  has 
made  the  fignals  by  rockets  perfeblly  fimilar  in  point  of 
number  to  thofe  by  lanthorns,  fo  that  the  commander 
can  take  either  ;  a  choice  which  may  have  its  ufe,  be- 
caufe  the  fignals  by  rockets  may  caufe  the  prefence  of  a 
fleet  to  be  more  extenfively  known  than  may  be  convc- 
22  nient. 

Geneial  ob-  The  commander  in  chief  will  inform  the  fleet  by  fig- 
iervations  nal,  that  guns,  or  perhaps  rockets,  are  not  to  be  ufed 
nUnn""5  t^iat  This  fignal,  at  the  fame  time,  dire&s  the 

r.als!  fleet  to  c^°^*e  l^e  ^ne  or  columns,  that  the  light  fignals 

may  be  better  obferved. 

It  is  indeed  a  general  rule  to  fliow  as  few*  lights  as 
poiTible  j  and  the  commander  *  frequently  puts  out  bis 
own  poop  and  top-lights,  only  (bowing  them  from  time 
to  time,  that  his  (hips  may  keep  around  him. 
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The  fignal  lanthorns  on  board  the  flag  fhip,  and  a  Naval 
lanthorn  kept  in  readinefs  on  board  of  every  private  flnp, ,  Signals.  ^ 
to  anfwer  or  acknowledge  fignals  from  the  commander  v~"' 
iti  chief,  are  all  kept  in  bags,  to  conceal  their  lights  till 
the  moment  they  are  fixed  in  their  places,  and  the  pre¬ 
paratory  or  advert ifing  fignal  has  been  made. 

The  commander  in  chief  fometimes  orders  by  fignal 
every  (hip  to  (how  a  light  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  he 
may  judge  of  the  pofition  of  the  fleet  ;  and  the  admiral’s 
fignal  muff  always  be  acknowledged  by  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  addreffed. 

It  is  of  particular  importance  that  the  fleet  be  kept 
together.  "Therefore  the  leading  fhips  of  the  fleet,  on 
either  tack,  are  enjoined  to  acknowledge  the  fignals  of 
the  commander  in  chief  by  a  fignal  peculiar  to  their  Ra¬ 
tion.  Thus  the  commander  in  chief  learns  the  pofition 
of  the  extremities  of  his  fleet. 

In  framing  a  fet  of  night  fignals,  great  attention  mufl 
be  given  to  their  pofition,  that  they  be  not  obfeured  by 
the  fails.  The  nature  of  the  order  to  be  given  will  fre¬ 
quently  determine  this.  Thus,  an  order  for  the  rear 
(hips  to  make  more  fail,  will  naturally  direff  us  to 
exhibit  the  fignal  at  the  mizen  peek  ;  and  fo  of  other 
pieces  of  fervice.  Lanthorns  expofed  in  groups,  fuch 
as  triangles,  lozenges,  Sec.  are  commonly  fufpended  at 
the  corners  of  large  frames  of  laths,  at  the  diflance  of  a 
fathom  at  lead  from  each  other.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  (how  lights  of  different  colours;  but  the  rifk  of 
miftake  or  failure  in  the  compofiticn  at  the  laboratory, 
makes  this  rather  hazaidous.  Coloured  lanthorns  are 
more  certain  ;  but*when  the  glaffes  are  made  cf  a  colour 
fufficien.ly  intenfe,  the  vivacity  of  the  light  (which  at 
no  time  is  very  great)  is  too  much  diminifhed.  Be- 
fides,  the  very  diflance  changes  the  colour  exceedingly 
and  unaccountably. 

III.  Of  Signals'  in  a  Fog. 

These  can  be  made  only  by  noifes,  fuch  as  the  firing 
of  cannon  and  mufkets,  the  beating  of  drums  and  ring¬ 
ing  of  bells,  &.C.  Fog  fignals  are  the  mod  difficult  to 
contrive  of  any,  and  are  fufceptible  of  the  leaft  variety. 

The  commander  in  chief  is  principally  concerned  to 
keep  his  fleet  together  ;  and  unlefs  fomething  very  ur¬ 
gent  requires  it,  he  will  make  no  change  in  his  courfe 
or  rate  of  failing.  But  a  drift  of  wind  or  other  caufes 
may  make  this  neceffary.  The  changes  which  he  will 
order,  it  will  be  prudent  to  regulate  by  fome  fixed  rule, 
which  is  in  general  convenient.  Thus,  when  a  fleet  is 
in  the  order  of  failing  upon  a  jvind,  and  a  fog  comes  on, 
the  fleet  will  hold  on  the  fame  courfe.  If  the  wind 
fhould  come  a  little  more  on  the  beam,  the  fleet  will 
flill  keep  clofe  to  the- wind.  Certain  general  rules  of  gy  0bfer- 
this  kind  being  agreed  on,  no  fignals  are  neceffary  for  ving  cer- 
keeping  the  fleet  together  ;  and  the  (hips  can  feparate  or  taln  gene- 
run  foul  of  each  other  only  by  difference  in  their  rate  of  m}el 
tailing,  or  by  inaccurate  Iteerage.  lo  prevent  this,  the‘rjng  a  foy 
commander  in  chief  fires  a  gun  from  time  to  time,  and  are  in  many 
the  fhips  of  the  fleet  judge  of  his  fituation  and  diflance  cafes  unne- 
by  the  found.  The  commanders  of  divifions  fue  guns,  ce^ir^’ 
with  fome  diftin&ion  from  thofe  of  the  commander  in 
chief.  This  both  informs  the  commander  in  chief 
cf  the  pofition  of  his  fquadrons,  and  enables  the  pri¬ 
vate  fhips  of  each  divifion  to  keep  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  their  own  flag  fhip.  On  board  of  every  private 
fhip  the  drum  is  beaten,  or  the  bell  i.s  chimed,  every 

quarter 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  according  as  the  fhip  is  on  the  ftar- 
,  board  or  larboard  tack.  By  fuch  contrivances,  it  is  ne¬ 
ver  difficult  to  keep  a  fleet  in  very  good  order  when 
failing  on  a  wind.  The  wTind  is  almoft  always  mode¬ 
rate,  and  the  (hips  keep  under  a  very  eafy  fail.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  when  going  large,  and  feparation 
can  be  prevented  only  by  the  molt  unwearied  attention. 
The  greateft  rifk  is  the  falling  in  with  ftrange  fhips 
fleering  another  courfe. 

But  evolutions  and  other  movements  are  frequently 
indifpenfable.  The  courfe  muft  be  changed  by  tacking 
or  wearing,  and  other  fervices  muft  be  performed.  None, 
however,  are  admitted  but  the  molt  probable,  the  molt 
fimple,  and  the  mcfl  neceffary. 

The  commander  in  chief  fi r it  informs  the  fleet  by  the 
preparatory  fog  Jignal,  that  he  is  about  to  order  an  evo¬ 
lution,  and  that  he  is  to  direct  it  by  fogfgna/s .  This 
precaution  is  indifpenfable  to  prevent  miftakes.  Along 
with  this  advertifing  fignal  he  makes  the  fignal  of  the 
movement  intended.  This  not  only  calls  the  attention 
of  the  fleet,  but  makes  the  fhips  prepare  for  the  precife 
execution  of  that  movement.  The  commanders  of  divi- 
fions  repeat  the  advertifing  fignal,  which  informs  their 
fliips  of  their  fituation,  and  the  private  {hips  beat  their 
drums  or  chime  their  bells.  Thus  the  whole  fliips  of 
the  fleet  clofe  a  little,  and  become  a  little  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  mutual  pofition.  It  is  now'  under- 
ftood  that  a  movement  is  to  be  made  precifely  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  advertifement.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  the  effeCHve  fignal  for  this  movement  is 
made  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  muft  be  inflantly 
repeated  by  the  commanders  of  divifions,  and  then  the 
movement  muft  be  made  by  each  fhip,  according  to  the 
failing  and  fighting  inftru&ions.  This  muft  be  done 
with  the  utmoft  attention  and  precifion,  bedaufe  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  prodigious  change  in  the  relative  pofition  of  the 
fhips  *,  and  even  although  the  good  fenfe  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  will  feleCf  fuch  movements  for  accom- 
plifhing  his  purpofe  as  produce  the  fmalieft  alterations, 
and  the  leaft  riik  of  feparation  or  running  foul  of  each 
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fufceptible  of  endlefs  variations.  This  is  exceedingly  Nava! 
eafy  without  any  increaie  of  their  number.  The  com-  Signals, 
mander  needs  only  intimate  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  fignal  v 
is  fo  and  fo  changed  in  its  meaning  during  his  com- 

manTd-  ...  .  16 

We  cannot  leave  this  article  without  returning  to  an  Signals  may 

obfervation  which  we  made  almolt  in  the  beginning,  te  made 
viz.  that  the  fyftem  of  fignals,  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro- t!ie  mime- 
perly,  the  manner  of  framing  this  fyftem,  has  received 


(bate  ex¬ 
actions  of 


much  improvement  from  the  gentlemen  of  *  the  French  nunJktrs 
navy,  and  particulaily  from  the  moil  ingenious  thought 
of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  of  making  the  fignals  the  im¬ 
mediate  expreffions  of  numbers  only,  which  numbers 
may  be  afterwards  ufed  to  indicate  any  order  whatever* 

We  ffiall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  fcheme  or  two  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  may  be  done  for  all  fignpls, 
both  day,  night,  and  fog.  This  alone  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  a  fyftem  of  fignals,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  information  at  a  diftance.  Without  de¬ 
tracting  in  the  fmalieft  degree  from  the  praife  due  to 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnais,  we  muft  obferve,  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  notation  is  of  much  older  date.  Bilhop  Wil¬ 
kins,  in  his  Secret  and  Swift  Meifenger,  exprefsly  re¬ 
commends  it,  and  gives  fpecimens  of  the  manner  of  ex¬ 
ecution  ,  fo  does  Dr  Hooke  in  fome  of  his  propofals  to 
the  Royal  Society.  Gafpar  Schottus  alfo  mentions  it  in 
his  Technica  Curiofa  ;  and  Kircher,  among  others  of  his 
Curious  ProjeCls.  ^ 

M.  de  la  Bourdonnais’s  method  is  as  follows  :  M.  dc  la 

He  choofes  pendants  for  his  efteCtive  fignals,  becaufe  Bourdon- 
they  are  the  moil  eafily  difplayed  in  the  proper  order. 

Several  pendants,  making  past  of  one  fignal,  may  be d0ing  thi3 
hoifted  by  one  hallyard,  being  flopped  on  it  at  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  four  or  fix  feet  from  each  other.  If  it  be 
found  proper  to  throw  out  another  fignal  at  the  fame 
time  and  place,  they  are  feparated  by  a  red  pendant 
without  a  point.  His  colours  are  chofen  with  judge¬ 
ment,  being  very  diiiinCtly  rccogmfed,  and  not  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  the  addreffing  fignals  appropri¬ 
ated  to  the  different  fhips  of  th*  fleet.  They  are, 


other  ;  it  is  ftiil  extremely  difficult  to  avoid  thefe  mis-  For  N,  u  Red  For  No  6.  Red?  with  b]ue  tai]. 


fortunes.  To  prevent  this  as  much  as  poffible,  each 
fhip  which  has  executed  the  movement,  or  which  has 
come  on  a  courfe  thwarting  that  of  the  fleet,  intimates 
this  by  a  fignal  properly  adapted,  often  adding  the  fig¬ 
nal  of  the  tack  on  which  it  is  now  {landing,  and  even 
its  particular  fignal  of  recognizance.  This  is  particular¬ 
ly  incumbent  on  the  flag  fhips  and  the  leading  fliips  of 
each  divifion. 

After  a  reafonable  interval,  the  commander  in  chief 
will  make  proper  fignals  for  bringing  the  fleet  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  reunion  in  this  new  pofition. 

This  muft  ferve  for  a  general  account  of  the  circum- 
ftances  wrhich  muft  be  attended  to  in  framing  a  code  of 
a  particular  fignals.  The  arbitrary  characters  in  which  the  lan- 
account  of  guage  is  written  muft  be  left  to  the  fagacity  of  the  gen- 
fignals.  tlemen  of  the  profeffion.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
ftratagems  of  war  make  fecrecy  very  neceffary.  It  may 
be  of  immenfe  hazard  if  the  enemy  ffiould  underftand 
our  fignals.  In  time  of  battle  it  might  frequently  fruf- 
trate  our  attempts  to  deftroy  them,  and  at  all  times 
would  enable  them  to  efcape,  or  to  throw  us  into  dis¬ 
order.  Every  commander  of  a  fquadron,  therefore,  if- 
fues  private  fignals,  fuited  to  his  particular  deftination  ; 
£nd  therefore  it  is  neceffary  that  our  code  of  fignals  be 
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1. 

2. 
3* 
4* 
5- 


White. 

Blue. 

Y  ellow. 
Red,  with 
white  tail. 


7.  White,  with  blue  tail. 

8.  White,  with  red  tail. 

9.  Blue,  with  yellow  tail. 

10.  Yellow,  with  blue  tail. 
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Three  fets  of  fuch  pendants  will  exprefs  every  number 
under  a  thoufand,  by  hoifling  one  above  the  other,  and 
reckoning  the  uppermoft  hundreds,  the  next  below  it 
tens,  and  the  loweft  units.  Thus  the  number  643  will 
be  exprefled  by  a  pendant  red  with  blue  tail,  a  yellow 
pendant  below  it,  and  a  blue  one  below  the  laft. 

This  method  has  great  advantages.  The  fignals  may 
be  hoifted  in  any  place  where  beft  feen,  and  therefore 
the  fignification  is  not  affe&ed  by  the  derangement  of 
the  flag  fhip’s  mafts  and  rigging.  And  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  fmaller  numbers  to  the  battle  fignals,  they  are 
more  fimple,  requiring Tewer  pendants. 

As  this  method  requires  a  particular  fet  of  colours, misht  be 
it  has  its  inconveniences.  An  admiral  is  often  obliged  rendered 
to  ffiift  his  flag,  even  in  time  of  aClion.  He  cannot  ea-njuch^m* 
fily  take  the  colours  along  with  him.  It  is  therefore fewer 
better  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  colours  as  every  private  fhipC0i0ur$. 
is  provided  with.  One  fet  of  ii  will  do,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition 
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Naval  dltion  of  three*  at  moft  of  four  pendants,  of  fingular 
SlSnals-  make,  to  mark  100,  200,  300,  400.  Two  of  thefe 
flags,  one  above  the  other,  will  exprefs  any  number  un¬ 
der  100,  by  ufing  the  nth  as  a  fubftitute  for  any  flag 
that  fliould  be  repeated.  Thus  the  nth  flag,  along 
with  the  flag  for  eight  or  for  fix,  will  exprefs  the  num¬ 
ber  88  or  66,  &c.  Thus  we  are  able  to  exprefs  every 
number  below  500,  and  this  is  fufficient  for  a  very  large 
code  of  fignals. 

And  in  order  to  diminifli  as  much  as  poflible  the 
number  of  thefe  compound  fignals,  it  will  be  proper 
that  a  number  of  Angle  flag  fignals  be  preferred,  and 
even  varied  by  circumftances  of  pofition,  for  orders 
which  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  which  can 
hardly  occur  in  fituations  where  any  obftru&ions  are 
occafioned  by  lofs  of  mails,  &c.  And  farther,  to 
avoid  all  chance  of  miftake,  a  particular  fignal  can  be 
added,  intimating  that  the  fignals  now  exhibited  are 
numerary  fignals  ;  or,  which  is  ftill  better,  all  fignals 
may  be  confidered  as  numerary  fignals;  and  thofe  which 
we  have  juft  now  called  Jingle  flag  Jrgnals  may  be  fet 
down  oppofite  to,  or  as  exprefling,  the  largeft  numbers 
of  the  code. 

This  method  requires  the  fignal  of  advertifement,  the 
annulling  fignal,  the  fignal  of  addrefs  to  the  particular 
fliip  or  divifion,  the  fignal  of  acknowledgement,  the  fig¬ 
nal  of  indiftinOinefs,  of  difirefs,  of  danger,  and  one  or 
two  more  which,  in  every  method,  mufl  be  employed. 

Another  method  of  expreffing  numbers  with  fewer 
colours  is  as  follows :  Let  the  flags  be  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  and  arrange  them  as  follows : 

A  B  C  D  E  F 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

A  7  8  9  10  11  12 

B  13  14  15  16  17  18 

C  19  20  21  22  23  24 

D  25  26  27  28  29  30 

E  31  32  33  34  35  3<> 

F  37  3s  39  4°  41  4* 
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The  number  exprefied  by  any  pair  of  flags  is  found  in 
the  interfe&ion  of  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  co¬ 
lumns.  Thus  the  flag  D,  hoifted  along  with  and  above 
the  flag  F,  exprefies  the  number  40,  &c.  In  order  to 
exprefs  a  greater  number  (but  not  exceeding  84)  fup- 
*  .  O  • 

pofe  75,  hoift  the  flags  which  exprefies  33,  or  75 

wanting  42,  and  above  them  a  flag  or  fignal  G,  which 
which°may  a^one  exprefies  42. 

be  alfo  im-  This  method  may  be  fiill  farther  improved  by  ar- 
proved.  ranging  the  flags  thus : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

B 

*3 

14 

16 

C 

— 

— 

18 

l9 

20 

21 

D 

— 

— 

— 

22 

23 

24 

E 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

26 

F 

27 

In  this  lafi  method  the  fignification  of  the  fignal  is  to¬ 
tally  independent  of  the  pofition  of  the  flags.  In 
whatever  parts  of  the  fifip  the  flags  D  and  E  are  feen, 
Vo L.  XIX.  Part  I. 
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thev  exprefs  the  number  23.  This  would  fuit  battle  Naval 
fignals.  ,  sig™h‘  A 

Another  method  fiill  may  betaken.  Flags  hoifted  „r 
anywhere  on  the  foremaft  may  be  accounted  units,  thofe  a  third 
on  the  mainmaft  tens,  and  thofe  on  the  mizenmaft  hun-meth©d. 
dreds.  Thus  numeral  fignals  may  be  made  by  a  (hip 
difmafted,  or  having  only  poles  in  their  place. 

Many  other  ways  may  be  contrived  for  exprefling 
numbers  by  colours,  and  there  is  great  room  for  ex- 
erciflng  the  judgement  of  the  contriver.  For  it  muff 
always  be  remembered,  that  thefe  fignals  muft  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  fignal  by  which  it  is  addrefled  to 
fome  particular  fhip  or  divifion  of  the  fleet,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  connedl  the  one  with  the  other,  which  is" 
perhaps  fhown  in  another  place,  and  along  with  other 
executive  fignals.  32 

One  great  advantage  of  thefe  numeral  fignals  is,  that  Advantages 
they  may  be  changed  in  their  fignification  at  pleafure.  numeral 
Thus,  in  the  firfl  method,  it  can  be  fettled,  that  on  lgna  S* 
Sundays  the  colours  A,  B,  C,  D,  &c.  exprefs  the  cy¬ 
phers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  but  that  on  Mondays  they  ex¬ 
prefs  the  cyphers  o,  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  on  Tuefdays  the 
cyphers  9,  o,  1,  2,  &c. ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  days 
of  the  week.  This  mean  of  fecrecy  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Hooke  for  the  coaft  and  alarm  fignals,  where,  by 
the  by,  he  fhews  a  method  for  conveying  intelligence 
over  land  very  fimilar  to  what  is  now  pra&ifed  by  the 
French  with  their  telegraph.  ^ 

It  is  equally  eafy  to  exprefs  numbers  by  night  fignals.  Numbers 
Thus  M.  de  la  Bourdonnais  propofes,  that  one  dif-  may  be  alfd 
charge  of  a  great  gun  (hall  exprefs  7,  and  that  1,  2,  exprefied 
4,  5,  6  fhall  be  exprefied  by  lights.  Therefore,  to  ex-  1 

prefs  24,  we  muft  fire  three  guns,  and  (how  three 
lights.  This  is  the  moft  perfe<5  of  all  forms  of  night 
and  fog  fignals.  For  both  the  manner  of  firing  guns 
and  of  exhibiting  lights  may  be  varied  to  a  fufficient  ex¬ 
tent  with  very  few  guns  or  lights,  and  with  great  di- 
ftin&nefs. 

Thus,  for  guns.  Let  F  mark  the  firing  of  a  Angle 
gun  at  moderate  intervals,  and  ff  a  double  gun,  that  is, 
two  difcharged  at  the  interval  of  a  fccond.  We  may 
exprefs  numbers  thus : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

IOO,  &c. 


F. 

F,  F. 

F,  F,  F. 

F,  F,  F,  F. 

F ,// 

F,  F ,// 

F .ff  F. 

F ,//,  F,  F. 

F ,//,  F ,//. 

ff 

ffff  or/// 


It  might  be  done  with  fewrer  guns  if  the  ff  wTere  ad¬ 
mitted  as  the  firfl  firing.  But  it  feems  better  to  be¬ 
gin  always  with  the  Angle  gun,  and  thus  the  double 
gun  beginning  a  fignal  diftinguifhes  the  tens  &c. 

In  like  manner,  a  fmall  number  of  lights  will  admit 
of  a  great  variety  of  very  diftin6l  pofitions,  which  may 
ferve  for  all  fignals  to  {hips  not  very  remote  from  the 
commander  in  chief.  For  orders  to  be  underftood  at 
a  very  great  diftance,  it  will  be  proper  to  appropriate 
the  numbers  which  are  indicated  by  fignals  made  with 
Y  y  rockets; 
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rockets.  Thefe  can  be  varied  in  number  and  kind  to  a 
fufficient  extent,  fo  as  to  be  very  eafily  diftinguiPaed 
and  underftood.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  ffiown  how  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  notation  of  fignals  may  be 
limited  to  the  expreffion  of  numbers. 

We  have  taken  little  notice  of  the  fignals  made  by 
private  {hips  to  the  commander  in  chief.  This  is  a 
very  eafy  bufinefs,  becaufe  there  is  little  rifk  of  con¬ 
founding  them  with  other  fignals.  Nor  have  we  fpo- 
ken  of  fignals  from  the  flag  (hips  whofe  ultimate  inter¬ 
pretation  is  number,  as  when  Imps  are  directed  to 
change  their  courfe  fo  many  points.  Thofe  alfo  are 
eaffiy  contrived  in  any  of  the  methods  already  defcri- 
bed  :  alfo  when  a  private  ffiip  wiffies  to  inform  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  that  foundings  are  found  at  fo  many 
fathoms.  In  like  manner,  by  numbering  the  points 
of  the  compafs,  the  admiral  can  direct  to  chace  to  any 
one  of  them,  or  may  be  informed  of  ffrange  ffiips  being 
feen  in  any  quarter,  and  what  is  their  number. 

SIGNALS  by  the  Drum ,  made  ufe  of,  in  the  exercife 
of  the  army,  inftead  of  the  word  of  command,,  viz. 


Signals. 

A  jhort  roll. 

AJlam , 

To  armf 9 

The  march , 

The  quick  tnarch , 

The  point  of  war, 

The  retreat , 

Drum  ceafng , 

Two  foort  rolls , 

The  dragoon  march , 
The  grenadier  march , 
The  troop , 

The  long  rolly 

The  grenadier  march. 

The  preparative , 

The  general. 

Two  long  rolls , 


Operations . 

To  caution. 

To  perform  any  diftin£!  thing. 
To  form  the  line  or  battalion. 
To  advance,  except  when  in¬ 
tended  for  a  falute. 

To  advance  quick. 

To  march  and  charge. 

To  retreat. 

To  halt. 

To  perform  the  flank  firing. 

To  open  the  battalion. 

To  form  the  column. 

To  double  divifions. 

To  form  the  fquare. 

To  reduce  the  fquare  to  the 
column. 

To  make  ready  and  fire. 

To  ceafe  firing. 

To  bring  or  lodge  the  colours. 


SIGNATURE,  a  iign  or  mark  impreffed  upon  any 
thing,  whether  by  nature  or  art.  Such  is  the  general 
fignification  of  the  word  \  but  in  the  plural  number  it 
1ms  been  ufed,  in  a  particular  fenfe,  to  denote  thofe  ex¬ 
ternal  marks  by  which  phyfiognomifls  and  other  dabblers 
in  the  occult  fciences  pretend  to  difeover  the  nature  and 
internal  qualities  of  every  thing  on  which  they  are  found. 
According  to  Lavater,  every  corporeal  objedl  is  cha- 
radlerized  by  fignatures  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

The  doctrine  of  fignatures,  like  alchemy  and  aftrolo- 
gy,  was  very  prevalent  during  the  15th  and  16th  cen¬ 
turies  \  and  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  occult  fciences 
which  conferred  no  fmall  degree  of  honour  on  their  re- 
fpedlive  profelfors.  Some  of  thefe  philofophers,  as  they 
thought  fit  to  ftyle  themfelves,  maintained  that  plants, 
minerals,  and  animals,  but  particularly  plants,  had  fig¬ 
natures  impreffed  on  them  by  the  hand  of  nature,  indi¬ 
cating  to  the  adept  the  therapeutic  ufes.  to  which  they 
might  be  applied.  Others,  fuch  as  the  myffic  theofo- 
phifts  and  chemifts  of  that  day,  proceeded  much  farther 
in  abfurdity,  maintaining  that  every  fubflance  in  nature 
had  either  external  fignatures  immediately  difcernible, 
or  internal  fignatures,  which,  when  brought  into  view 


by  fire  or  menflrua,  denoted  its  connexion  with  feme  Signaturer 
fidereal  or  celeftial  archetype.  Of  the  dodhine  of  %-  e;,JL 
natures,  as  it  relates  merely  to  the  therapeutic  ufes  of  &  . 

plants  and  minerals,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  v 
of  fome  of  the  greatefl  authors  of  antiquity  ;  but  the 
celeffial  fignatures,  we  believe,  were  difeovered  only  by 
the  moonlight  of  the  monkiffi  ages.  Pliny  informs  us  *,  *  Hin  NaL 
that  the  marble  called  aphites ,  from  its  being  fpotted  lib.  34. 
like  a  ferpent,  was  difeovered  by  thofe  fpots  to  be  a  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  the  bite  of  that  animal  *,  and  that 
the  colour  of  the  luematites  or  blood-ftone  intimated  that 
it  was  fit  to  be  employed  to  flop  an  hemorrhagy  \  but 
we  do  not  recoiled!  his  attributing  the  virtues  of  thefe 
minerals  to  a  fidereal  or  celeftial  influence. 

Signature,  a  figning  of  a  peifon’s  name  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  an  ad!  or  deed  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Signature,  in  Printing ,  is  a  letter  put  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  fir  ft  page  at  leaf!,  in  each  flieet,  as  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  binder  in  folding,  gathering,  and  collating 
them.  The  fignatures  con  fill  of  the  capital  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  which  change  in  every  fheet  \  if  there  be 
more  flieets  than  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  the  capital 
letter  is  added  a  fmall  one  of  ihe  fame  fort,  as  A  a,  B  b  j 
which  are  repeated  as  often  a-s  neceli'ary.  In  large  vo¬ 
lumes  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguiffi  the  number  of  alphabets, 
after  the  firft  three  or  four,  by  placing  a  figure  before 
the  fignature,  as  5  B,  6  B,  Sec. 

SIGNET,  one  of  the  king’s  feals,  made  ufe  of  in 
leafing  his  private  letters,  and  all  grants  that  pafs  by 
bill  figned  under  his  majefty’s  hand  :  it  is  always  in  the 
cuftody  of  the  fecretaries  of  flate. 

Signet,  in  Scots  Law.  See  Law,  Part  III.  $  17. 

SILENE,  CaTCHFLY,  or  Vifcous  Campion ,  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  dccandria ,  and  order 
trigynia  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
2  2d  order,  caryofdiyllece .  See  Botany  Index . 

SILESIA,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Poland  j  on  the  weft,  by  Bohemia  and  Lower 
Lufatia  \  on  the  fouth,  by  a  chain  of  mountains, 
and  a  thicket  of  confiderable  extent  which  feparates  it 
from  Hungary  ;  and  to  the  north,  by  the  marquifate 
of  Brandenburg  and  Poland.  From  north-weft  to  fouth- 
eaft  it  is  about  274  miles,  and  about  100  where  broad- 
eft  :  but  it  is  much  contra&ed  at  both  ends.  Upon  the 
frontiers  of  this  country,  to  the  weft  and  fouth,  are  ve¬ 
ry  high  mountains,  and  fome  likewife  in  other  parts  of 
it.  One  of  the  ridges  upon  the  frontiers  is  ftyled  the 
Riphcean  Mountains ,  another  the  Moravian ,  another  the 
Bohemian ,  and  another  the  Hungarian ,  Crapack ,  or  Cat v 
pathian.  A  branch  of  the  Bohemian  is  called  the  Giant 
Mountains .  The  winter  on  thefe  hilly  trails  is  more 
fevere,  fets  in  fooner,  and  lafts  longer,  than  in  the  low 
lands.  The  inhabitants  ufe  a  kind  of  Ikates  when  the 
fnow  is  deep,  as  they  do  in  Carniola.  Little  or  no 
grain  is  raifed  in  the  mountains  and  fome  fandy  trails  ; 
but  the  reft  of  the  country  is  abundantly  fruitful,  not 
only  in  grain,  but  fruits,  roots,  paftuie,  flax,  hops,  mad¬ 
der,  tobacco,  and  hemp,  yielding  alfo  fome  wine,  with 
confiderable  quantities  of  filk  and  honey.  In  many 
places  are  great  woods  of  pines,  fir,  beech,  larch,  and 
other  trees,  affording  tar,  pitch,  rofin,  turpentine,  lamp¬ 
black,  and  timber  for  all  ufes.  In  this  country  alfo  is 
found  marble  of  feveral  forts,  fome  precious  ftones,  lime- 
ftone,  millftone,  pitcoal,  turf,  vitriol,  fome  filver  ore, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  and  mineral  fprings.  Great  num- 
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Silefia.  bers  of  black  cattle  and  horfes  are  brought  luther  from 

— V - -  Poland  and  Hungary  for  fale,  thofe  bred  in  the  coun¬ 

try  not  being  fufficient  but  of  fheep,  goats,  game,  and 
venifon,  they  have  great  plenty.  As  for  wild  beafts, 
here  are  lynxes,  foxes,  vveafels,  otters,  and  beavers.  The 
rivers,  lakes,  and  ponds,  yield  fifh  of  feveral  forts,  parti¬ 
cularly  liurgeons  feveral  ells  in  length,  and  falmon.  Be- 
fides  a  number  of  fmaller  Breams  to  water  this  country, 
there  is  the  Oder,  which  traverfes  it  almoft  from  one 
end  to  the  other  )  and  the  Viftula,  which  after  a  pretty 
long  courfe  through  it  enters  Poland.  The  number  of 
the  cities  and  market-towns  is  faid  to  be  about  200,  the 
county  of  Glatz  included,  and  that  of  the  villages  5000. 
The  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  to  be  about  1,821 ,065 
are  a  mixture  of  Germans,  Poles,  and  Moravians.  The 
language  generally  fpoken  is  German  5  but  in  fome  pla¬ 
ces  the  vulgar  tongue  is  a  dialed  of  the  Sclavonic.  The 
Bates  confift  of  the  princes  and  dukes,  and  thofe  called 
Jlatc*lords ,  with  the  nobility,  who  are  immediately  ful> 
je<R  to  the  fovereign,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  chief 
cities ;  but  fmce  the  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia,  no  diets  have  been  held.  The 
king,  however,  when  he  took  pofieftion  of  the  country, 
confirmed  all  the  other  privileges  of  the  inhabitants. 
With  refpe£t  to  religion,  not  only  Proteflants,  but  Pa- 
pifts,  Jews,  and  Greeks,  enjoy  full  liberty  of  con¬ 
fidence.  The  greateft  part  of  Silefia  lies  in  the  diocefe 
of  Brefiaw,  but  fome  part  of  it  in  the  Polifh  diocefes  of 
Pofen  and  Cracow.  The  bifhop  of  Breilaw  Bands  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  pope  with  regard  to  fpirituals  $  but 
all  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  not  excepting  the  fee  of  Bre- 
flaw,  is  in  the  king’s  gift.  Befides  Latin  fchools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  feminaries,  at  Breilaw  is  an  univerfity,  and 
at  Lignitz  an  academy  for  martial  exercifes.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  manufa&ures  here  are  woollens,  linens,  and  cot¬ 
tons  of  feveral  forts,  wfith  hats,  glafs-ware,  gunpowder, 
and  iron  manufactures.  Of  thefe  there  is  a  confiderable 
exportation.  Accounts  are  generally  kept  in  rix-dollars, 
filver  grofehens,  and  ducats.  With  refpeCt  to  its  revo¬ 
lutions  and  prefent  government,  it  was  long  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  *,  afterwards  it  had  feveral  dukes  and 
petty  princes  for  its  fovereigns,  who  by  degrees  became 
fiubjeCt  to  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  until  at  lafi  King 
Charles  IV.  incorporated  the  whole  duchy  with  Bohe¬ 
mia  ;  and  thus  it  continued  in  the  pofieftion  of  the  houfe 
of  AuBria,  until  the  king  of  Pruflia  in  1 742,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  troubles  that  enfued  upon  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  and  pretending  a  kind  of  claim, 
ivrefted  a  great  part  of  it,  together  with  the  county  cf 
Glatz,  from  his  daughter  and  heirefs  Maria  Therefa, 
the  late  emprefs  dowager  ^  fo  that  now  only  a  fmall 
part  of  it  is  pofTelTed  by  the  houfe  of  AuBria,  and  con- 
nefled  with  the  empire,  the  reft  being  governed  by 
the  king  of  Pruftia,  without  acknowledging  any  fort  of 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  Bohemia  or  the  empire. 
For  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  all  civil,  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  feudal  cafes,  and  fuch  as  relate  to  the  reve¬ 
nue,  the  king  of  Pruftia  has  eftabliflied  three  fupreme 
judicatories,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from  all  the  infe¬ 
rior  ones,  and  from  which,  when  the  fum  exceeds  ^co 
rix-dollars,  caufes  may  be  moved  to  Berlin.  The 
Lutheran  churches  and  fchools  are  under  the  infpec- 
tion  of  the  upper  confiftories,  and  thofe  of  the  Pa- 
pifts  under  that  of  the  bifliop’s  court  at  Brefiaw ;  but 
from  both  an  appeal  lies  to  the  tribunal  at  Berlin. 
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As  to  the  revenue,  the  excife  here  is  levied  only  in  Siiefia 
the  walled  towns,  being  on  the  fame  footing  as  in  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg  }  but  in  the  reft  of  the  coun- 1 
try  the  contributions  are  fixed,  and  the  fame  both  in 
peace  and  war.  The  feveral  branches  of  the  revenue 
are  under  the  management  of  the  war  and  domain  of¬ 
fices  of  Brefiaw  and  Glogau.  The  whole  revenue  ari- 
fing  to  the  king  of  Pruftia  From  Silefia  and  the  county 
of  Glatz  amounts  to  about  four  millions  of  rix-dollars 
per  annum. 

Silefia  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  each  of 
thefe  again  into  principalities  and  lordfhips )  of  fome  of 
which  both  the  property  and  jurifdi&ion  belong  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  fovereign,  but  of  others  to  his  fubjedtsand 
vaftals.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  people,  the 
boors  are  accounted  very  dull  and  ftupid  \  but  of  thofe 
of  a  higher  rank,  many  have  diftinguilhed  themfelves  by 
their  wit  and  learning,  as  well  as  by  their  military  and 
political  talents. 

SILESIAN  earth,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  a  fine 
aftringent  bole.  It  is  very  heavy,  of  a  firm  compaft 
texture,  and  in  colour  of  a  browTnifh  yellow.  It  breaks 
eafily  between  the  fingers,  and  ddes  not  ftain  the  hands  ; 
is  naturally  of  a  fmooth  furface,  is  readily  diffufible  in 
water,  and  melts  freely  into  a  butter-like  fubftance  in 
the  mouth.  It  leaves  no  grittinefs  between  the  teeth,* 
and  does  not  ferment  with  acids.  It  is  found  in  the 
perpendicular  fiftures  of  rocks  near  the  gold  mines  in 
Hungary. 

S1LICERNIUM,  among  the  Romans,  was  a  feaft; 
of  a  private  nature,  provided  for  the  dead  fome  time  af¬ 
ter  the  funeral.  It  confifted  of  beans,  lettuces,  bread, 
eggs,  &c.  Thefe  were  laid  upon  the  tomb,  and  they 
fooiifhly  believed  that  the  dead  would  come  out  for  the 
repaft.  What  was  left  was  generally  burnt  on  the 
ftone.  The  word  jilicernium  is  derived  from  Jilex  and 
Ccena ,  i.  e.  u  a  fupper  upon  a  ftone.”  Eating  what  had 
thus  been  provided  for  the  dead,  was  efteemed  a  mark  oL 
the  mofl  miferable  poverty.  A  fimilar  entertainment 
was  made  by  the  Greeks  at  the  tombs  of  the  deceafed  *> 
but  it  was  ufual  among  them  to  treat  the  ghofts  with 
the  fragments  from  the  feaft  of  the  living.  See  Fune¬ 
ral  and  Infertte. 

SI  LEX.  See  Flint. 

SILICEOUS  earths.  See  Silica,  Chemistry 
Index, 

SILIUS  Italicus,  Caius,  an  ancient  Roman  poet, 
and  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  17  books,  which  con¬ 
tains  an  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Punic  Avar,  fo  famous  for 
having  decided  the  empire  of  the  wrorld  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.  He  wTas  born  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Italicus  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  *,  but  whether  he  was  born  at  Ita- 
lica  in  Spain,  or  at  Corfinium  in  Italy,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Strabo,  had  the  name  of  Italic  a  given  it  during 
the  Social  war,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  known  : 
though,  if  his  birth  had  happened  at  either  of  thefe 
places,  the  grammarians  would  tell  us,  that  he  ftiould  have 
been  called  Italicenjis ,  and  not  Italicus.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  bar  j  and,  by  a  clofe 
imitation  of  Cicero,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  became 
a  celebrated  advocate  and  moft  accomplished  orator. 

His  merit  and  character  recommended  him  to  the  higb- 
eft  offices  in  the  republic,  even  to  the  confulihip,  of 
which  he  was  pofleffed  when  Nero  died.  He  is  faid  to 
Y  v  2  have 
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have  been  aiding  and  aflifting  in  accufmg  perfons  of  produced. 
j  high  rank  and  fortune,  whom  that  wicked  emperor  had 
devoted  to  deftruction :  but  he  retrieved  his  character 
afterwards  by  a  long  and  uniform  courfe  of  virtuous  be¬ 
haviour.  Vefpafian  fent  him  as  proconful  into  Afia, 
where  he  behaved  with  clean  hands  and  unblemiflied  re¬ 
putation.  After  having  thus  fpent  the  beft  part  of  his 
life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  he  bade  adieu  to  public 
affairs,  refolving  to  confecrate  the  remainder  to  polite 
retirement  and  the  mufe?.  He  had  feveral  fine  villas  in 
the  country  :  one  at  Tufculum,  celebrated  for  having 
been  Cicero’s  ;  and  a  farm  near  Naples,  faid  to  have 
been  Virgil’s,  at  which  was  his  tomb,  wdiich  Silius  often 
vifited.  Thus  Martial  compliments  him  on  both  thefe 
accounts : 


5  1  Li 

*  By  fome  of  the  ancients  it  was  fuppofed  to 

be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  certain  trees  or  s 
flowers.  Others  imagined  it  to  be  a  delicate  fpecies  of 
wool  or  cotton  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had  learned  that 
it  was  the  work  of  an  infect,  fhow  by  their  defcriptions 
that  they  had  no  diftinct  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  formed.  Among  the  Romans,  filk  was  deemed  a 
drefs  too  expenfive  and  too  delicate  for  men,  and  was 
appropriated  wholly  to  women  of  eminent  rank  and  opu¬ 
lence.  Elagabulus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  man 
among  the  Romans  who  wore  a  garment  of  fine  filk  : 
Aurelian  complained  that  a  pound  of  filk  was  fold  at 
Rome  for  12  ounces  of  gold  j  and  it  is  faid  he  refufed 
to  give  his  wife  permilfion  to  wear  it  on  account  of 
its  exorbitant  price. 


Silk. 


Silius  luce  magni  celebrat  monumenta  Maronis , 

Jugera  facundi  qni  Ciceroni*  habet . 

Hceredem  Dominumque  fui  tumulique  larifque 
Non  a  Hum  mallet  nec  Maro  nec  Cicero . 

Epigr.  49.  lib.  xi. 

Of  Tully’s  feat  my  Silius  is  poffefs’d, 

And  his  the  tomb  where  Virgil’s  allies  reft. 

Could  thofe  great  (hades  return  to  choofe  their  heir, 

The  prefent  owner  they  would  both  prefer. 

In  thefe  retirements  he  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  :  led 
not  fo  much  by  any  great  force  of  genius,  which  would 
certainly  not  have  fullered  him  to  flay  till  life  was  in 
the  wane  and  his  imagination  growing  cold,  as  by  his 
exceeding  great  love  of  Virgil,  to  whofe  memory  he 
paid  the  highell  veneration.  He  has  imitated  him  in 
his  poem  ,  and  though  he  falls  infinitely  Ihort  of  him, 
yet  he  has  difcoveied  a  great  and  universal  genius,  which 
wmuld  have  enabled  him  to  fucceed  in  fome  degree  in 
whatever  he  undertook. 

Having  been  for  fome  time  afflicted  with  an  impoft- 
hume,  which  was  deemed  incurable,  he  grew  weary  of 
life,  to  which,  in  the  language  of  Pliny,  he  put  an  end 
with  determined  courage. 

There  have  been  many  editions  of  Silius  Italicus.  A 
neat  and  correct  one  w>as  publilhed  at  Leipfic  in  1696,  in 
8vo,  with  fhort  and  ufeful  notes  by  Cellarius  :  but  the 
beft  is  that  cum  not  is  integris  variorum  et  Arnold i  Dra- 
heJiborch .  Trajeft.  ad  Rhen.  1717,  in  4to. 

SILK,  a  very  foft,  fine,  bright  thread,  the  wTork  of 
an  infect  called  bombyx ,  or  the  filk  worm. 

As  the  filk  worm  is  a  native  of  China,  the  culture  of 
filk  in  ancient  times  wTas  entirely  confined  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  told  that  the  emprelfes,  furrounded  by 
their  women,  fpent  their  leifure  hours  in  hatching  and 
rearing  filk  worms,  and  in  weaving  tiffues  and  filk  veils. 
That  this  example  was  foon  imitated  by  perfons  of  all 
ranks,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude  ;  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  Chinefe,  who  wTere  formerly  clothed  in  fkins, 
in  a  (hort  time  after  were  drefted  in  veftments  of  filk. 
Till  the  reign  of  Juftinian,  the  filk  worm  wus  unknown 
beyond  the  territories  of  China,  but  filk  was  introduced 
into  Perfia  long  before  that  period.  After  the  conqueft 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  this  va- 
T  luabie  commodity  was  brought  into  Greece,  and  thence 
Opinions  of  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  firft  of  the  Roman  writers 
the  ancients  extant  by  whom  filk  is  mentioned,  are  Virgil  and  Ho- 
concermng  race  .  hut  R  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  knew 
“e  from  what  country  it  was  obtained,  nor  how  it  was 


For  feveral  centuries  the  Perfians  fupplied  the  Roman  B  * 
empire  with  the  filks  of  China.  Caravans  traverfed  the  china 
whole  latitude  of  Afia,  in  243  days,  from  the  Chinefe  by  the  her- 
ocean  to  the  fea-coaft  of  Syria,  carrying  this  commodity,  fiaiistill  the 
Sometimes  it  was  conveyed  to  the  ports  of  Guzerat  and  tin?e  Juf* 
Malabar,  and  thence  tranfported  by  fea  to  the  Perfian timan* 
gulf.  The  Perfians,  with  the  ufual  rapacity  of  mono- 
polifts,  railed  the  price  of  filk  to  fuch  an  exorbitant R0iertr0^s 
height,  that  Juftinian,  eager  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  Difquifi- 
and  certain  fupply  of  a  commodity  which  wTas  become  turn  con- 
of  indifpenfable  ufe,  but  folicitous  to  deliver  the  com-  C€rn}1lS 
merce  of  his  fubjects  from  the  exactions  of  his  enemies, V' 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  his  ally,  the  Chriftian  mo¬ 
narch  of  Abyflinia,  to  wrreft  fome  portion  of  the  filk 
trade  from  the  Perfians.  In  this  attempt  he  failed  ;  but 
when  he  leaft  expected  it,  he,  by  an  unforefeen  event, 
attained,  in  fome  meafure,  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  Two  Perfian  monks  having  been  employed  as^^  ^ 
miftionaries  in  fome  of  the  Chriftian  churches,  which  introduc™* 
were  eftablilhed  (as  wre  are  informed  by  Cofmas)  in  dif-  into  Europe 
ferent  parts  of  India,  had  penetrated  into  the  country  ofby  two 
the  Seres,  or  China.  There  they  obferved  the  labours monks* 
of  the  filk  worm,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
arts  of  man  in  working  up  its  produtions  into  fuch  a 
variety  of  elegant  fabrics.  The  profpet  of  gain,  or  per¬ 
haps  an  indignant  zeal,  excited  by  feeing  this  lucrative 
branch  of  commerce  engrcfied  by  unbelieving  nations, 
prompted  them  to  repair  to  Conftantinople.  There 
they  explained  to  the  emperor  the  origin  ©f  filk,  as  well 
as  the  various  modes  cf  preparing  and  manufaturing  it, 
myfteries  hitherto  unknowm,  or  very  imperfetly  under- 
ftood  in  Europe  ;  and  encouraged  by  his  liberal  promifes, 
they  undertook  to  bring  to  the  capital  a  fufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  thofe  wonderful  infers,  to  whofe  labours  man  is 
fo  much  indebted.  This  they  accomplifhed,  by  convey¬ 
ing  the  eggs  of  the  filk  w'orm  in  a  hollow  cane.  They 
wTere  hatched  by  the  heat  of  a  dunghill,  fed  with  the 
leaves  of  a  wild  mulberry  tree,  and  they  multiplied  and 
worked  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thofe  climates  where 
they  firft  became  objets  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Vaft  numbers  of  thefe  infers  wrere  foon  reared  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  Greece,  particularly  in  the  Peloponnefus. 

Sicily  afterwards  undertook  to  breed  filk  w7orms  with 
equal  fuccefs,  and  was  imitated,  from  time  to  time,  in 
feveral  towns  of  Italy.  In  all  thefe  places  extenfive 
manufactures  were  eftablilhed  and  carried  on  with  filk  of 
domeftic  production.  The  demand  for  filk  from  the  eaft 
diminifhed  of  courfe,  the  fubjects  of  the  Greek  emperors 
w  ere  no  longer  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Perfians 
for  a  fupply  of  it,  and  a  confiderable  change  took  place 

in 
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Si’k.  m  the  nature  of  the  commercial  intercourfe  between  Eu- 
rope  and  India. 

As  filk  is  the  produ&ion  of  a  worm,  it  will  be  firft 
neceffary  to  give  a  defeription  of  its  nature  and  mode  of 
manufaauring.  But  betore  we  give  any  account  of  the 
molt  approved  methods  of  managing  filk  worms  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  it  will  be  proper  to  prefen t  a  fhort  defeription  of 
the  methods  pra£tifed  in  China,  the  original  country  of 
the  filk  worm.  Thefe  are  two  :  they  either  permit 
them  to  remain  at  liberty  on  mulberry  trees,  or  keep 
them  in  rooms.  As  the  fined  filk  is  produced  by  worms 
confined  in  rooms,  and  as  the  firft  method  is  very  fim- 
ple,  it  will  fuffice  to  deferibe  the  fecond. 

4  To  begin  with  the  eggs,  which  are  laid  on  large  (beets 

rJarinf  filk  of  PaPer>  t0  which  theX  firraly  adhere*  The  flieCtS  are 

worms  in  hung  up  on  a  beam  of  the  room,  with  the  eggs  inward, 

China.  and  the  windows  are  opened  in  the  front  to  admit  the 
wrind  ;  but  no  hempen  ropes  muft  ever  come  near  the 
worms  or  their  eggs*  After  fome  days  the  (heets  are 
taken  down,  rolled  up  loofely  with  the  eggs  inward, 
and  then  hung  up  again,  during  the  fummer  and  autumn. 
At  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January, 
the  eggs  are  put  into  cold  water,  with  a  little  fait  dif- 
folved  in  it.  Two  days  after  they  take  them  out,  hang 
them  up  again,  and  when  dry  roll  them  a  little  tighter, 
and  enclofe  each  feparately,  (landing  on  one  end  in  an 
earthen  veffel.  Some  put  them  into  a  lye  made  of  mul¬ 
berry  tree  allies,  and  then  lay  them  fome  moments  in 
fnow- water,  or  elfe  hang  them  up  three  nights  on  a 
mulberry  tree  to  receive  the  fnow  or  rain,  if  not  too 
violent.  The  time  of  hatching  them  is  when  the  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  trees  begin  to  open,  for  they  are  haf- 
tened  or  impeded  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
heat  or  cold  to  which  they  are  expofed.  When  they 
are  ready  to  come  forth,  the  eggs  fvvell,  and  become  a 
little  pointed. 

The  third  day  before  they  are  hatched,  the  rolls  of 
paper  are  taken  out  of  the  veffel,  ftretched  out,  and  hung 
up  with  their  backs  toward  the  fun,  till  they  receive 
a  kindly  warmth  ;  and  then  being  rolled  up  clofe,  they 
are  fet  upright  in  a  veffel  in  a  warm  place.  This  is  re¬ 
peated  the  next  day,  and  the  eggs  change  to  an  afh- 
gray.  They  then  put  two  (heets  together,  and  rolling 
them  clofe  tie  the  ends. 

The  third  day,  towards  night,  the  (heets  are  unroll¬ 
ed  and  ftretched  on  a  fine  mat,  when  the  eggs  appear 
blackilh.  They  then  roll  three  (heets  together,  and 
carry  them  into  a  pretty  warm  place,  fheltered  from  the 
fouth  wind.  The  next  day  the  people  taking  out  the 
rolls,  and  opening  them,  find  them  full  of  worms  like 
fmall  black  ants. 

The  apartment  chofen  for  filk  worms  is  on  a  dry 
ground,  in  a  pure  air,  and  free  from  noife.  The  rooms 
are  fquare,  and  very  clofe,  for  the  fake  of  warmth  ;  the 
door  faces  the  fouth,  and  is  covered  with  a  double 
mat,  to  keep  out  the  cold  ;  yet  there  (hould  be  a  win¬ 
dow  on  every  fide,  that  when  it  is  thought  neceffary  the 
air  may  have  a  free  pafl?ge.  In  opening  a  window  to 
let  in  a  refrefhing  breeze,  care  muft  be  taken  to  keep 
out  the  gnats  and  flies.  The  room  muft  be  furniflied 
with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  frames,  'about  nine  inches  one 
above  the  other.  On  thefe  they  place  rufh  hurdles,  up¬ 
on  which  the  worms  are  fed  till  they  are  ready  to  (pin  ; 
and,  to  preferve  a  regular  heat,  (love  fires  are  placed  at 
the  corners  of  the  room,  or  elfe  a  warming  pan  is  carried 


up  and  down  it  3  but  it  muft  not  have  the  lcaft  flame  or  ^  Silk, 
fmoke.  Cow-dung  dried  in  the  fun  is  efteemed  the  mod  v— ^ 

proper  fuel. 

The  worms  eat  equally  day  and  night.  The  Chinefe 
give  them  on  the  firit  day  forty-eight  meals,  that  is,  one 
every  half  hour  ;  the  next  thirty  }  the  third  day  they 
have  flill  lefs.  As  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  takes  away 
their  ftomach,  juft  before  their  repaft  a  wifp  of  very  dry 
draw,  the  flame  of  which  mud  be  all  alike,  is  held  over 
the  worms  to  free  them  from  the  cold  and  moidure  that 
benumbs  them,  or  elfe  the  blinds  are  taken  from  the 
windows  to  let  in  the  full  day-light. 

Eating  fo  often  hadens  their  growth,  on  which  the 
chief  profit  of  the  filk  worm  depends.  If  they  come  to 
maturity  in  23  or  25  days,  a  large  (beet  of  paper  cover¬ 
ed  with  worms,  which  at  their  fird  coming  from  the 
eggs  weigh  little  more  than  a  drachm,  will  produce  25 
ounces  of  filk  ;  but  if  not  till  28  days,  they  then  yield 
only  20  ounces ;  and  if  they  are  a  month  or  40  days  in 
growing,  they  then  produce  but  ten. 

They  are  kept  extremely  clean,  and  are  often  remo¬ 
ved  ;  and  when  they  are  pretty  well  grown,  the  worms 
belonging  to  one  hurdle  are  divided  into  three,  after¬ 
wards  they  are  placed  on  fix,  and  fo  on  to  the  number 
of  20  or  more  j  for  being  full  of  humours,  they  mud  be 
kept  at  a  due  didance  from  each  other.  The  critical 
moment  for  removing  them  is  when  they  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  and  ready  to  fpin  \  they  muft  be  furrounded  with 
mats  at  a  fmall  diftance,  which  muft  cover  the  top  of 
the  place  to  keep  off  the  outward  air  3  and  becaufe  they 
love  to  work  in  the  dark.  However,  after  the  third 
day’s  labour,  the  mats  are  taken  away  from  one  o’clock 
till  three,  but  the  rays  of  the  fun  muft  not  (hine  upon 
them.  They  are  at  this  time  covered  with  the  fheets  of 
paper  that  were  ufed  on  the  hurdles. 

The  cocoons  are  completed  iri  feven  days,  after  which 
the  worm  is  metamorphofed  into  a  chryfalis  ;  the  co¬ 
coons  are  then  gathered,  and  laid  in  heaps,  having  firft 
fet  apart  thofe  defigned  for  propagation  upon  a  hurdle, 
in  a  cool  airy  place.  The  next  care  is  to  kill  the  moths 
in  thofe  cones  which  are  not  to  be  bored.  The  beft 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  fill  large  earthen  veffels  with 
cones  in  layers  of  ten  pounds  each,  throwing  in  four 
ounces  of  fait  with  every  layer,  and  covering  it  with 
large  dry  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  water-lily,  and  elefely 
(topping  the  mouth  of  the  veffels.  But  in  laying  the 
cones  into  the  veffels,  they  feparate  the  long,  white^ 
and  glittering  ones,  which  yield  a  very  fine  filk,  from 
thofe  that  are  thick,  dark,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  (kin 
of  an  onion,  which  produce  a  coarfer  filk.  5 

The  filk  worm  is  a  fpecies  of  caterpillar,  which,  like  Defeription 
all  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  undergoes  a  variety  of^'^1^^ 
changes,  that,  to  perfons  who  are  not  acquainted  witli^^ 
obi  efts  of  this  kind,  will  appear  to  be  not  a  little  fur- 
prifing. 

It  is  produced  from  a  yellowifli-coloured  egg,  about 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pin-head,  which  has  been  laid  by  a  The  Bee^ 
kind  of  grayifh-coloured  moth,  which  the  vulgar  con-  N°  72, 
found  with  the  butterfly. 

Thefe  eggs,  in  the  temperature  of  this  climate,  if 
kept  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fire  and  fun  (bine,  may  be 
preferved  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and.  fpring 
months  without  danger  of  hatching  :  and  even  in  fum¬ 
mer  they  may  eafily  be  prevented  from  hatching  if  they 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  3  but  in  warmer  climates  it  is 

fcarcely 
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,  Scarcely  poffible  to  preferve  them  from  hatching,  even 
for  a  few  days,,  or  from  drying  fo  much  as  to  deftroy 
them.  Hence  it  is  eafy  for  a  native  of  Britain  to  keep 
the  eggs  till  the  food  on  which  the  worm  is  to  feed  be 
ready  tor  that  purpofe.  When  this  food  is  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  the  eggs  need  only  be  expofed  to  the  fun  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  hatched  with  great  facility. 

.  When  animal  is  firft  protruded  from  the  egg,  it 
is  a  fmall  black  worm,  which  is  aftive,  and  naturally  af- 
cends  to  the  top  of  the  heap  in  fearch  of  food.  At  this 
ftage  of  his  growth  the  iilk  worm  requires  to  be  fed 
with  the  youngeft  and  moll:  tender  leaves.  On  thefe 
leaves,  if  good,  he  will  feed  very  freely  for  about  eight 
days,  during  which  period  he  increafes  in  fize  to  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  He  is  then  attacked 
with  his  firft  ficknefs,  which  confifts  in  a  kind  of  le¬ 
thargic  fleep  for  about  three  days  continuance  ;  during 
which  time  he  refufes  to  eat,  and  changes  his  tkin,  pre^ 
ferving  the. fame  bulk.  This  fleep  being  over,  he  begins 
to  eat  again,  during  five  days,  at  which  term  he  is 
grown  to  the  fize  of  full  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  after 
which  follows  a  fecond  ficknefs  in  every  refpeft  like 
the  former. 

He  then  feeds  for  other  five  days;  during  which  time 
he  will  have  increafed  to  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  when  he  is  attacked  with  his  third  ficknefs. 
This  being  over,  he  begins  to  eat  again,  and  continues 
to  do  fo  for  five  days  more,  when  he  is  attacked  by  his 
fourth  ficknefs,  at  which  time  he  is  arrived  at  his  full 
growth.  .  When  he  recovers  this  ficknefs,  he  feeds  once 
more  during  five  days  with  a  moft  voracious  appetite  ; 
after  which  he  difclains  his  food,  becomes  tranfparent, 
a  little  on  the  yellowifh  caft,  and  leaves  his  filky  traces 
on  the  leaves  where  he  pafifes.  Thefe  figns  denote  that 
he  is^  ready  to  begin  his  cocoon,  and  will  eat  no  more. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  duration  of  the  life 
Oi.  the  worm,  in  this -Sate  of  its  exiftence,  in  our  climate, 
is  ufually  about  4 6  days  ;  28  of  which  days  he  takes 
food,  and  remains  in  his  fick  or  torpid  ftate  18;  but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  during  warm  weather  the  periods 
Ci  ^knefs  are  fhortened,  and  in  cold  weather  lengthen- 
ed,  above  the  terms  here  fpecified.  In  very  hot  cli¬ 
mates  it  may  be  faid  to  live  fatter,  and  fooner  to  attain 
maturity,  that?  in  thofe  that  are  colder.  Dr  Anderfon 
informs  us,  that  at  Madras  the  worm  undergoes  its 
whole  evolutions  in  the  fpace  of  22  days.  It  appears, 
however,  that  it  feeds  fully  as  many  days  in  India  as  in 
Europe,  the  difference  being  entirely  occafioned  by 
fhortening  the  period  of  ficknefs.  The  longeft  ficknefs 
he  had  feen  them  experience  there  did  not  exceed  two 
days ;  and  during  fummer  it  only  latts  a  few  hours. 

When  the  worm  has  attained  its  full  growth,  it 
fearches  about  for  a  convenient  place  for  forming  its'eo- 
>coon,  and  mounts  upon  any  branches  or  twigs  that  are 
put  in  its  way  for  that  purpofe.  After  about  two  days 
ipent  in  this  manner,  it  fettles  in  its  place,  and  forms 
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the  cocoon,  by  winding  the  filk  which  it  draws  from  Silk. 

its  boweis  round  ltfelf  into  an  oblong  roundiih  ball.  ' - v - 

During  this  operation  it  gradually  lofes  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  worm  ;  its  length  i?  much  contrafted,  and  its 
thicknefs  augmented.  By  the  time  the  web  is  finilhed, 
it  is  found  to  be  transformed  into  an  oblong  roundifli 
ball,  covered  with  a  fmooth  (hefty  flftn,  and  appears  to 
be  perfectly  dead.  In  this  ftate  of  exiftence  it  is  called 
an  aurcha.  Many  animals  in  this  ftate  may  be  often 
ieen  ft, eking  on  the  walls  of  out-houfes,  fomewhat  re- 
femblmg  a  fmall  bean. 

.  ^js  ffate  it  remains  for  fevetal  days  entirely  mo- 
tionlefs  in  the  heart  of  the  cocoon,  after  which  it  burtts 
like  an  egg  hatching,  and  from  that  comes  forth  a 
heavy  dull-lookmg  moth  with  wings  ;  but  thefe  wings 
it  never  ufes  for  flying ;  it  only  crawls  flowly  about  in 
the  place  it  has  been  hatched.  This  creature  forces  its 
way  through  the  filk  covering  which  the  worm  had 
woven,  goes  immediately  in  queft  of  its  mate,  after 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs  5  and  both  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  without  tatting  food  in  this  ttage  of  their  exift¬ 
ence,  die  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

.  ^he  fllk  worm,  when  at  its  full  fize,  is  from  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
about  half  an  inch  in  circumference.  He  is  either  of  a 
milk  or  pearl  colour,  or  blackifh  ;  thefe  laft  are  efteem- 
ed  the  beft.  His  body  is  divided  into  feven  rings,  to 
each  of  which  are  joined  two  very  fhort  feet.  He  has 
a  fmall  point  like  a  thorn  exactly  above  the  anus.  The 
fiibftance  which  forms  the  filk  is  in  his  ftomach,  which 
is  very  long,  wound  up,  as  it  were,  upon  two  fpindles, 
as  fome  fay,  and  furrounded  with  a  gum,  commonly  yel. 
lowifh,  fometimes  white,  but  feldom  greenifh.  When 
the  worm  fpins  his  cocoon,  he  winds  off  a  thread  from 
each  of  his  fpindles,  and  joins  them  afterwards  by 
means  of  two  hooks  which  are  placed  in  his  mouth,  fo 
that  the  cocoon  is  formed  of  a  double  thread.  Havincr 
opened  a  filk  worm,  you  may  take  out  the  fpindles) 
which  are  folded  up  in  three  plaits,  and,  on  ftretching 
them  out,  and  drawing  each  extremity,  you  may  extend 
them  to  near  two  ells  in  length.  If  you  then  ferape  the 
thread  fo  ttretched  out  with  your  nail,  you  ferape  off 
the  gum,  which  is  very  like  bees  wax,  and  performs 
the  fame  office  to  the  filk  it  covers  as  gold  leaf  does  to 
the  ingot  of  filver  it  furrounds,  when  drawn  out  by  the 
wire  drawer.  This  thread,  which  is  extremely  ftrong 
and  even,  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  middling  pin.  * 

Of  filk  worms,  as  of  moft  other  animals,  there  is  a  PartiLaf 
considerable  variety  of  breeds,  fome  of  which  are  much  attention 
more  hardy,  and  poffefs  qualities  confiderably  different  ought to  lie 
from  others.  This  is  a  partcular  of  much  importance  P™1  t0  the 
to  be  adverted  to  at  the  time  of  beginning  to  breed 
theie  creatures  in  any  place;  for  it  will  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  profit  on  the  whole  to  the  undertaker 
jf  he  rears  a  g°cd  or  a  bad  fort  (a).  This  is  a  department 
in  refpedft  to  the  economy  of  animals  that  has  been  in 
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silk.  every  cafe  much  lefs  adverted  to  than  it  deferves 

particular  with  regard  to  the  {ilk  worm  it  has  been  al- 
inoft  entirely  overlooked.  A  few  eggs  of  the  filk  worm 
can  be  eafily  tra'n {‘ported  by  pod  in  a  letter  from  any 
part  of  Europe  to  another,  efpecially  during  the  winter 
feafon.  It  would  therefore  be  an  eafy  matter  for  any 
patriotic  fociety,  fucli  as  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  obtain  a  fpecimen  of  the  eggs  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  which  {ilk  is  now  reared,  to  put  thefe  under  the 
care  of  a  perfon  who  could  be  depended  upon,  and  who 
underftood  the  management  of  them,  with  orders  to 
keep  each  kind  diftinft  from  another,  and  advert  to  every 
particular  that  occurred  in  their  management,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fair  eftimate  of  their  refpedtive  merits.  Ey  thefe 
means  the  beft  might  be  feledled,  and  thofe  of  inferior 
value  rejected.  Forty  or  fifty  of  each  fort  might  be 
enoitgh  for  the  experiment }  but  it  ought  to  be  repeat¬ 
ed  feveral  times  before  conclufions  could  be  drawn  from 
it  that  might  be  altogether  relied  upon  \  for  it  is  well 
known  that  a  variation  of  circumftances  will  make  a 
change  in  the  refult  *,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  lame  particular  would  affedl  thofe  of  one  breed  ex- 
a£lly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  thofe  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  breed.  One  may  be  more  hardy  with  regard  to 
cold,  another  more  delicate  in  refpedl  to  food,  and  fo 
on.  It  is  experience  alone  that  can  afeertain  the  cir- 
cum fiances  here  inquired  for. 

From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  management  of  fill;  worms  mufi  be  very 
different  in  hot  climates  from  what  is  required  in  thofe 
that  are  colder.  At  Madras,  it  appears  from  Dr  An- 
derfon’s  experiments  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent 
in  different  the  eggs  from  hatching  for  a  very  few  days,  fo  that 
many  generations  of  them  mufi  be  propagated  in  one 
year.  “  In  this  hotteft  feafon,”  fays  he,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  dated  July  6.  1791,  “  the  fnorteft 
time  I  have  been  able  to  remark  for  the  whole  evolu¬ 
tions  of  the  filk  worm  is  40  days*,  that  is  to  fay,  fix 
days  an  egg,  22  a  worm,  11  a  grub  in  the  cocoon, 
and  one  a  moth  or  butterfly.”  Fortunately,  where  the 
climate  forces  forward  their  production  fo  rapidly,  na¬ 
ture  hath  been  equally  provident  of  food  for  their  fub- 
fiftence  }  for  in  thefe  regions  the  mulberry  continues  to 
grow  and  puffi  out  leaves  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Though  the  filk  worm  be  a  native  of  China,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  might  eafily  be  propagated  perhaps 
in  moll  parts  ©f  the  temperate  zones.  The  eggs  of 
this  infeft,  indeed,  require  a  confiderable  degree  of 
warmth  to  hatch  them,  but  they  can  alfo  endure  a  fe~ 
vere  frofi.  No  lefs  than  540olbs  of  filk  were  raifed  in 
1789  in  the  cold,  Tandy  territories  of  Prufiia.  In  the 
province  of  Pekin,  in  China,  where  great  quantities  of 
filk  are  fabricated,  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  even 
in  Scotland.  From  the  information  of  fome  Ruffians 
who  were  fent  thither  to  learn  the  Chinefe  language,  we 
find  that  Reaumur’s  thermometer  was  obferved  from  10 
to  15,  and  even  20  degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 
Ree,  N°  Nor  1S  difficult  to  rear  the  food  of  the  filk  worm  in 
156.  a  temperate  clime.  The  mulberry-tree  is  a  hardy  vege- 
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and- in  table,  which  bears,  without  injury,  the  winters  of  Sweden,  Silk, 

and  even  of  Siberia.  Ofthefeven  fpeciesof  the  rnulber-  Ll 
ry  (fee  Morus)  enumerated  by  Linnaeus,  four  of  thefe 
(viz.  the  white,  red,  black,  and  Tartarian),  there  is  every 
reafon  to  believe  could  be  reared  both  in  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  white  grows  in  Sweden  }  the  red  is  a- 
bundant  round  Quebec  *,  the  Hack  delights  in  bleak  fi- 
tuations,  expofed  to  wind  on  the  Tea  fiiore  \  and  the 
Tartarian  mulberry  is  reprefented  as  growing  in  the 
chilly  regions  of  Siberia.  p 

As  to  the  fuperior  qualities  of  the  different  fpecics,  Whether 
probably  there  is  very  little  to  be  pointed  out  amongiia”y 
the  four  juft  mentioned  with  regard  to  nourifirment,  ex“ryTreebe" 
cept  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  following  fa£t  :  that  fuperior  to 
if  the  firft  three  are  laid  down  together,  the  filk  worm  others, 
will  firft  eat  the  white,  then  the  red,  and  next  the  black, 
in  the  order  of  the  tendernefs  of  the  leaves.  The  Tar¬ 
tarian  feems  to  hold  as  high  a  place  in  its  efteem  as  ei¬ 
ther  the  red  or  black  j  but  all  mufi  yield  to  the  white, 
which  feems  to  be  its  natural  food. 

In  Calabria  the  red  mulberry  is  ufed  \  in  Valencia 
the  white  ;  and  in  Granada,  where  excellent  filk  is  pro¬ 
duced,  the  mulberries  are  all  black.  The  white  feems 
to  profper  very  well  in  a  moift  ftift'  foil :  the  black  agrees 
well  with  a  dry,  fandy,  or  gravelly  foil  5  and  the  white  ■ 
is  mod  luxuriant  in  a  moift  rich  loam.  *10 

It  may  juftly  be  afferted,  that  Britain  poffeiTes  fome  Britain  pof- 
advantages  in  the  railing  of  raw  filk  which  are  not  en-  advmt°a^es 
joyed  by  warmer  countries.  Even  in  the  fouth  °f  over  warm  - 
France,  Mr  Arthur  Young  informs  us,  the  mulberry  er  countries 
leaves  are  often  nipped  by  frofi  in  the  bud  \  but  this  is  tor  railing 
fcarcely  ever  the  cafe  with  us.  It  is  wrell  known  that 
thunder  and  lightning  are  hurtful  to  the  filk  wrorm. 

Now  our  climate  can  boaft  that  it  is  almoft  wholly  ex¬ 
empted  from  thofe  dreadful  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning  which  prevail  fo  much  in  hot  climates.  Nature 
has  then  furniffied  us  with  every  thing  requifite  for  the 
filk  manufafture  \  it  remains  only  for  us  to  improve  the 
advantages  which  we  poffefs.  Let  mulberry  trees  be 
planted  by  proprietors  of  lands,  and  let  a  few  perfons 
of  fltill  and  attention  devote  their  time  to  the  railing  of 
filk  worms.  This  is  an  employment  that  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  any  manufa&ure  already  eftablifhed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  afford  a  refpe£lable,  a  lucrative,  and 
agreeable  employment  to  ladies,  or  to  females  in  gene¬ 
ral,  who  have  at  prefent  too  few  profeffions  to  which 
they  can  apply.  The  fociety  inftituted  at  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufa&ures,  and  com¬ 
merce,  much  to  their  honour,  have  offered  premiums 
to  thofe  who  (hall  plant  a  certain  number  of  mulberry 
trees.  IX 

The  following  method  of  raifing  mulberry  trees  from  Method  of 
feed  is  practifed  in  the  fouth  of  France,  and  has  been  railing 
repeated  with  fuccefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Dr  Ander- 
fon  of  Madras.  “  Take  the  ripe  berries  of  the  mulber-  fouth  oV  ^ 
ry  when  it  is  full  of  juice  and  of  feeds.  Next  take  a  France, 
rough  horfe-hair  line  or  rope,  fuch  as  we  dry  linen  on,  j^etters  0?t 
and  with  a  good  handful  of  ripe  mulberries  run  your  t he  Culture 
hand  along  the  line  bruifing  the  berries  and  mafhing  of  Raw 
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ivarm  renew  it.  Place  the  earthen  veffels  in  the  coldeft  place  of  the  (hip,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  end  of 
the  voyage.  It  mufi  be  obferved,  that  the  (hip  chofen  for  this  parpofe  ought  to  be  one  that  would  arrive  in  Britain 
in  the  months  of  June  or  July. 
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them  as  much  as  pofiible  as  your  hand  runs  along,  lb 
that  the  pulp  and  feeds  of  the  berries  may  adhere  in 
great  abundance  to  the  rope  or  hair  line.  Next  dig  a 
trench  in  the  ground  where  you  wifli  to  plant  them, 
much  like  what  is  praXifed  in  kitchen  gardens  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  crops  of  various  kinds.  Next  cut  the  rope  or 
hair  line  into  lengths  according  to  the  length  of  the 
trench  you  think  fit  to  make,  and  plunge  the  line  full 
of  malhed  berries  into  the  trench,  and  then  cover  it  over 
well  with  earth,  always  remembering  afterwards  to  wa¬ 
ter  it  wrell,  which  is  effential  to  the  fuccefs.  The  feeds 
of  the  berries  thus  fown  will  grow,  and  foon  fhoot  out 
young  fuckers,  which  will  bear  young  leaves,  which  are 
the  belt  food  for  the  filk  worm.  * 

“  The  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  young  leaves 
may  by  this  means  be  produced  is  evident,  for  as  many 
rows  of  trenches  may  thus  be  filled  as  can  be  wifiied  ; 
and  it  can  never  be  necelfary  to  have  mulberry  trees 
higher  than  our  rafpberries,  currants,  or  goofeberry  bufh- 
es.  Whenever  they  get  beyond  that,  they  lofe  their 
value 3  and  if  thefe  trenches  fucceed,  you  may  have  a 
fupply  coming  frelh  up  day  after  day,  or  any  quantity 
you  pleafe.”  Thus  abundance  of  thefe  trees  might  be 
reared.  But  as  mulberry  trees  are  not  yet  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  in  this  country,  it  were  to  be  wifiied  that  fome 
other  food  could  be  fubftituted  in  their  place  :  attempts 
have  accordingly  been  made  by  thofe  who  have  reared 
lilk  worms,  and  it  has  been  found  pofiible  to  fupport 
the  filk  worm  upon  lettuce  (b). 

Mifs  Henrietta  Rhodes,  a  lady  who  has  made  fome 
fuccefsful  experiments  on  railing  filk  worms  in  England, 
had  found  that  the  filk  worm  could  with  fafety  be  kept 
on  lettuce  for  fome  time.  This  is  pretty  generally 
known  by  ladies  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
fubjeX  ;  but  flie  found  that  in  general  they  could  not 
with  fafety  be  kept  upon  that  food  above  three  weeks. 
If  longer  fed  upon  that  plant,  the  worms  for  the  molt 
part  die  without  fpinning  a  web  at  all.  She  found, 
however,  that  they  did  not  always  die,  but  that  in  fome 
cafes  they  produced  very  good  cocoons,  even  when  fed 
entirely  on  lettuce.  She  therefore  with  reafon  fufpeX- 
ed  that  the  death  of  the  animal  muft  be  occafioned  by 
fome  extraneous  circumftance,  and  not  from  the  poi- 
fonous  quality  of  the  food  itfelf ;  the  circumftance  ftie 
fufpeXed,  from  fome  incidental  obfervations,  was  the 
coldnefs  of  that  food  3  and  therefore  (he  thought  it  was 
not  impoflible,  but  if  they  were  kept  in  a  very  warm 
place,  while  fed  on  lettuce,  they  might  attain,  in  all 
cafes,  a  due  perfection . 

General  Mordaunt  having  been  informed  of  this  con¬ 
jecture,  refolved  to  try  the  experiment.  He  got  fome 
filk  worms  eggs,  had  them  hatched  in  his  hot-houfe,  and 
caufed  them  to  be  all  fed  upon  lettuce  and  nothing  elfe. 
They  profpered  as  well  as  any  wrorms  could  do,  few  or 
none  of  them  died  3  and  they  afforded  as  fine  cocoons 
as  if  they  had  been  fed  upon  mulberry  leaves.  As  far 
as  one  experiment  can  go,  this  affords  a  very  exhilara¬ 
ting  profpeX  in  many  points  of  view.  If  one  kind  of 
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food  has  been  noxious,  merely  on  account  of  an  impro-  Silk, 
per  temperature,  others  may  be  found  which  have  been 
hurtful  only  from  a  fimilar  caufe  3  fo  that  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  but  we  may  at  laft  find  that  this  delicate  crea¬ 
ture  may  be  fupported  by  a  variety  of  kinds  of  food. 

Few,  however,  could  be  more  eafily  obtained  than  let¬ 
tuce  3  and  this  plant,  when  cabbaged  (the  cofs,  or  ice 
lettuce  efpecially),  would  poffefs  one  quality  that  the 
mulberry  leaf  never  can  poffefs,  from  the  want  of  which 
many  millions  of  worms  die  in  thofe  countries  where 
filk  is  now  reared  3  for  it  is  obferved,  that  when  the 
leaves  are  gathered  wet,  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  pre- 
ferve  the  worms  alive  for  any  length  of  time  3  fo  that 
during  a  continuance  of  rainy  weather  many  of  them 
are  unavoidably  cut  off  3  but  a  lettuce,  when  cabbaged, 
refills  moifture.  If  gathered,  even  during  rain,  the 
heart  of  it  is  dry  ;  fo  that  if  the  outer  leaves  be  thrown 
afide  at  that  time,  the  worms  would  be  continued  in 
perfeX  health.  The  expence,  too,  of  cultivating  and 
gathering  lettuce,  would  be  fo  much  lefs  than  that  of 
gathering  mulberry  leaves,  as  to  occafion  a  faving  that 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  expence  of  heating  the  confervatory,  as  a  little  re¬ 
flexion  will  fhow. 

But  the  great  point  to  be  now  afeertained  is,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  a  faX  that  worms  fed  on  lettuce,  if  kept  in  a 
due  temperature,  will  continue  in  good  health,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  till  they  fhall  have  perfeXed  their  cocoon  ?  One 
experiment  is  too  little  to  eftablilh  this  faX  with  perfeX 
certainty.  It  would  therefore  be  neceffary  that  more 
experiments  fhould  be  made  on  this  fubjeX.  14 

It  is  faid  that  Dr  Lodovico  Bellardi,  a  learned  and  worm* 
ingenious  botanift  of  Turin,  has,  after  a  number  of  t0  . 

periments,  difeovered  a  new  method  of  feeding  filkmulbeny 
worms,  when  they  are  hatched  before  the  mulberry  leaves.  * 
trees  have  produced  lea\'es,  or  when  it  happens  that 
the  froft  deftroys  the  tender  branches.  This  new  me¬ 
thod  confifts  in  giving  the  worms  dried  leaves  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  One  would  think  that  this  dry  nourifh- 
ment  would  not  be  much  relifhed  by  thefe  infeXs  3  but 
repeated  experiments  made  by  our  author,  prove  that 
they  prefer  it  to  any  other,  and  eat  it  with  the  greateft 
avidity.  The  mulberry  leaves  muft  be  gathered  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  before  the  frofts  commence,  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  times  when  the  heat  is  greateft.  They 
muft  be  dried  afterwards  in  the  fun,  by  fpreading  them 
upon  large  cloths,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  place  after  they 
have  been  reduced  to  powder.  When  it  is  neceffary  to 
give  this  powder  to  the  worms,  it  fhould  be  gently  moi- 
ftened  with  a  little  water,  and  a  thin  coat  of  it  muft  be 
placed  around  the  young  worms,  which  will  immediate¬ 
ly  begin  to  feed  upon  it. 

We  have  mentioned  all  the  different  kinds  of  food,  Proper  ex- 
which,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  have  been  tried  with  periments 
any  fuccefs  to  nouiifh  the  filk  worm  3  not,  however,  ou£ht  t0  hz 
with  great  confidence,  but  as  experiments  which  it  might  ^nousve- 
be  worth  while  carefully  to  confider  and  perform.  We  getables. 
muft  not  omit  to  mention  that  one  perfon,  who  has  had 

much 


(b)  It  is  not  improbable,  fays  Dr  Anderfon,  to  whofe  valuable  work  entitled  the  Bee ,  we  have  been  much 
indebted  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  article,  that  other  kinds  of  food  may  be  found  which  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.  The  chicorium  intybus  and  common  endive  might  be  tried,  as  they  have  the  fame  laXefcent  quality  with 
the  lettuce. 
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much  experience  In  the  managing  of  filk  worms,  allures 
us,  that  the  filk  produced  from  any  other  food  than 
mulberry  leaves  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  the 
worms  are  Uckly.  We  think,  however,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpeft  that  the  experiment  has  not  been  (kil- 
fullv  performed  $  and  therefore,  before  every  other  food 
except  mulberry  leaves  is  difcarded,  the  experiment 
ought  to  be  performed  with  more  attention  and  care. 

We  know  that  many  animals  in  a  domellic  Rate  can  live 
upon  food  very  different  from  that  which  fupported 
them  when  running  wild  in  the  fields.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  every  animal,  in  its  date  of  nature,  par¬ 
takes  of  a  food  peculiar  to  itfelf,  which  is  reje&ed  by 
other  animals  as  if  it  were  of  a  poifonous  quality  ;  and 
it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  as  well  as  an  ad¬ 
mirable  indance  of  the  care  of  that  Being  who  feeds 
the  fowls  of  heaven,  that  notwithstanding  the  number- 
lefs  infects  that  prey  upon  animals  and  vegetables,  the 
mulberry  tree  is  left  untouched  by  them  all,  as  the  ex- 
clufive  property  of  the  filk  worm,  the  chief  of  the  infect 
tribe,  which  toils  and  fpins  for  the  life  of  man. 

Having  now  confidered  the  food  proper  for  the  filk 
worm,  we  fhall  next  confider  what  fixation  is  mod  fa- 
prope^fof  vo.ura^le  t0  them.  In  the  opinion  of  fome  perfons  in 
thefe  in-  this  country  who  have  been  in  the  practice  of  rearing 
filk  worms,  they  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  place, 
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ones  are  of  wicker  work  $  but,  as  Mr  Swayne  afterwards  Si'k 
found,  netting  may  be  fubdituted  with  advantage  in-  y~^ 
dead  of  wicker  bottoms.  Under  each  of  thefe,  as  well 
as  under  thofe  of  catgut,  are  Aiders  made  of  paper,  to 
prevent  the  dung  of  the  worms  from  falling  on  thofe 
feeding  below  them. 

The  management  of  filk  worms  is  next  to  be  attend-  Pmper  time 
ed  to.  The  proper  time  for  hatching  them  is  when  the  jhrhatchin^ 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  full  grown,  or  nearly  fo  ; -  worms* 

that  as  foon  as  thefe  infers  are  capable  of  receiving  food 
they  may  obtain  it  in  abundance.  To  attempt  to  hatch 
them  fooner  would  be  hurtful,  as  the  weather  would  not 
be  fufficiently  warm.  Befides,  as  leaves  are  necef- 
fary  to  the  life  of  a  vegetable,  if  the  young  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  tree  are  cropped  as  foon  as  they  are  un¬ 
folded,  the  tree  will  he  fo  much  weakened  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  producing  fo  many  leaves  as  it  would  other- 
wife  have  done  j  and  if  this  pra&ice  be  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  will  inevitably  be  dedroyed. 

When  the  proper  feafon  is  arrived,  the  eggs  may  be  How*  they 
hatched  either  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  when  it  happens  ought  to  be 
to  be  drong  enough,  or  by  placing  them  in  a  imall  hatched 


well  dieltered,  and  poffeffing  a  confiderable  degree  of 
warmth,  and  which  is  not  expofed  to  fudden  tranlitions 
from  heat  to  cold.  If  the  weather  be  too  cold,  a  fmall 
fire  mud  be  made  :  this  is  of  mod  importance  when  the 
worms  are  ready  for  fpinning.  A  feuthern  expofure 
is  therefore  preferable.  Some  think  light  is  of  great 
utility  to  filk  worms,  others  think  that  they  thrive  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  dark.  As  to  what  apartments  are  bed  ac¬ 
commodated  for  promoting  the  health  of  filk  worms, 
and  mod  convenient  for  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  them, 
they  may  he  various  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  or  the  wealth  of  the  proprietors.  Silk  worms 
may  be  kept  in  boxes  or  in  (helves.  When  (helves  are 
to  be  ufed,  they  may  be  condruCled  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  (helves  may  be  of  wicker,  ranged  at  the 
didance  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  :  their  breadth  ought  to  be  fuch,  that  any  per- 
fon  can  eafily  reach  to  the  middle  from  either  fide.  This 
is  perhaps  the  fimpled  and  cheaped  apparatus  for  rear¬ 
ing  (ilk  worms  ;  but  there  is  another  apparatus  which 
may  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  are  anxious  to  unite 
fome  degree  of  elegance  with  convenience.  This  appa¬ 
ratus  is  the  invention  of  the  Rev.  George  Swayne  of 
Buckle-church,  a  gentleman  who  has  dudied  this  fub- 
je&  much,  in  order  to  find  out  the  way  for  promoting 
the  culture  of  filk  among  the  poor.  This  apparatus, 
with  the  defeription  of  it,  may  be  found  in  the  Tranf- 
aClions  of  the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  Manufac¬ 
tures,  and  Commerce,  vol.  vii.  p.  148.  The  apparatus 
confids  of  a  wooden  frame  four  feet  two  inches  high, 
each  fide  16  inches  and  a  half  wide,  divided  into  eight 
partitions  by  fmall  pieces  of  wood  which  form  grooves, 
into  which  the  dides  run,  and  are  thus  eafily  thruft  into 
or  drawn  out  of  the  frame.  The  upper  Hide  in  the  mo¬ 
del  fent  to  the  focietv  by  3YIr  Swayne  is  of  paper  only, 
and  defigned  to  receive  the  worms  as  foon  as  hatched  $ 
the  two  next  are  of  catgut,  the  threads  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  diftnnt  from  each  other  :  thefe  are  for  the 
infers  when  a  little  advanced  in  fize  ;  the  five  lower 
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room  moderately  heated  by  a  dove  or  fire  \  and  after  be- RTK^ct*'- 
ing  expofed  for  fix  or  feven  days  to  a  gentle  heat,  the 
filk  worm  iiTues  from  the  egg  in  the  form  of  a  fmall 
black  hairy  caterpillar.  When  Mr  Swayne’s  apparatus 
is  ufed,  the  worms  are  to  be  kept  on  the  drawers  with 
paper  bottoms  till  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  not  rea¬ 
dily  to  creep  through  the  gauze-bottomed  drawers  : 
they  are  then  to  be  placed  on  thofe  drawers,  where  they 
are  to  remain  till  their  excrements  are  fo  large  as  not 
readily  to  fall  through  ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  mud 
be  removed  to  the  drawers  with  the  wicker  or  netting 
bottoms,  and  fed  thereon,  till  they  (how  fymptoms  of  be¬ 
ing  about  to  fpin.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  mention, 
that  the  paper  dides  beneath  the  gauze  and  wicker  draw¬ 
ers  are  intended  to  receive  the  dung,  which  (hould  be 
emptied  as  often  as  the  worms  are  fed,  at  lead  once  a- 
day  ;  or  to  direct,  that  when  the  worms  are  fed,  the 
Hides  are  to  be  fird  drawn  out  a  confiderable  wav.  and 


worms  are 

out  a  confiderable  way, 

the  drawers  to  reft  upon  them.  ^ 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  wet  or  damp  Wet  cr 
food  is  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  thofe  infe6ts.  It  pro- damp  food 
duces  contagious  and  fatal  difeafes.  To  prevent  theproduces 
necedity  of  giving  them  wet  or  damp  food,  atten tion  dife^.°U’ 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  weather,  fo  that  when  there  is 
an  immediate  profpeft  of  rain,  a  diffident  quantity  of 
leaves  may  be  gathered  to  ferve  the  worms  two  or  three 
days.  In  this  country,  the  leaves  of  the  black  or  red 
mulberry  tree  may  be  preferved  good  for  food,  although 
kept  four  or  five  days,  by  the  following  method  :  When 
new  gathered,  lay  them  loofely  in  glazed  earthen  vef-. 
fels,  place  thefe  in  a  cold  place,  well  aired,  not  expofed 
to  drought. 

The  utmod  attention  mud  be  paid  to  preferve  the  Ought  to 
place  where  filk  worms  are  kept  as  clean  aspofiible  :  the  l)e  kept  aS 
houfe  or  room  mud  be  well  ventilated,  that  no  noxious  cIean  a3 
vapours  be  accumulated.  By  fome  experiments  of  M.poffibIcw 
Faujas  de  St  bond,  which  are  recorded  in  his  hidory  of 
Languedoc,  it  appears  that  the  filk  worm  is  much  injur- 
cd  by  foul  air.  All  decayed  leaves  mud  be  removed 
from  them,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  they  emit  bad 
air  in  great  abundance 

One  of  the  mod  difficult  branches  of  the  management 
of  filk  worms  lias  hitherto  been  the  cleaning  without 
Z  2  bruifins: 
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bruifing  them.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  pea- 
fants  in  France  and  Italy  frequently  allow  the  whole  lit¬ 
ter  to  remain  without  ever  cleaning  them,  which  is  the 
caufe  of  that  unwholefome  flench  that  has  been  fo  often 
remarked  by  thofe  who  vifit  the  places  for  rearing  filk 
worms'  in  thefe  countries.  This  difficulty  may  be  ef¬ 
fectually  removed  by  providing  a  net,  or,  what  would 
be  ft  ill  better,  a  wire-bottomed  frame,  wrought  into 
large  meflies  like  a  riddle.  Have  that  made  of  a  fize 
exa&ly  fufficient  to  cover  the  wooden  box  in  which  the 
worms  are  kept.  When  you  mean  to  fhift  them,  fpread 
freffi  leaves  into  the  wire  bafket ;  and  let  it  down  gent¬ 
ly  over  the  worms  till  it  comes  within  their  reach. 
They  no  fooner  perceive  the  freffi  food  than  they  aban¬ 
don  the  rubbiffi  below,  and  creep  through  the  meffies, 
fo  as  to  fix  themfelves  upon  the  leaves ;  then  by  gently 
railing  the  frefti  bafket,  and  drawing  cut  the  board  be¬ 
low*  (which  ought  to  be  made  to  flip  out  like  the  flip- 
bottom  of  a  bird’s  cage),  you  get  off  all  the  excrements 
and  decayed  leaves,  without  incommoding  the  worms  in 
the  fmallefl  degree  •,  and  along  with  the  litter  you  will 
draw  off  an  inch  or  two  in  depth  of  the  fouleft  mephitic 
vapours.  To  get  entirely  rid  of  thefe,  the  board,  when 
thus  taken  out,  ffiould  be  carried  without  doors,  and 
there  cleaned  j  and  the  flip-board  immediately  replaced 
to  receive  all  the  excrements  and  offals.  After  it  is  re¬ 
placed,  the  wire  frame  that  had  been  elevated  a  little, 
may  be  allowed  to  defeend  to  3  convenient  diflance 
above  the  board  without  touching  it.  Thus  will  there 
be  left  a  vacant  fpace  for  the  mephitic  air  to  fall  below 
the  worms,  fo  as  to  allow  them  to  inhabit  a  wholefome 
region  of  the  atmofphere. 

When  a  frefli  fupply  of  food  is  to  be  given  before 
cleaning,  the  wire  frame  ought  to  be  let  down  as  clofe 
to  the  board  as  can  be  fafely  done,  and  another  wrire- 
bottomed  frame  put  over  it,  with  frefli  leaves,  as  before 
deferibed.  When  the  wroims  have  abandoned  that  in 
their  turn,  let  the  flip-board,  together  with  the  lower 
wire  frame,  be  drawn  out  and  removed,  and  fo  on  as 
often  as  neceffary.  To  admit  of  this  alternate  change, 
every  table,  confiding  of  one  flip-board,  ought  to  have 
two  fets  of  wire-bottomed  frames  of  the  fame  fize  5  the 
flip-board  to  be  always  put  into  its  place  immediately 
after  it  is  cleaned,  and  the  wire  frames  referved  to  be 
afterwards  placed  over  the  other.  By  this  mode  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  it  is  probable  that  the  worms  would  be  faved 
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from  the  difeafes  engendered  by  the  mephitic  air,  and  Silk, 
the  numerous  deaths  that  are  the  confcquence  of  it  avoid-  v— — 

ed.  22 

Dr  Anderfon,  to  whom  we  have  already  acknowled-  Quicklime 
ged  our  obligations,  and  to  whom  this  country  has  been  would  ab- 
much  indebted  for  valuable  works  on  agriculture,  the 
fiffieries,  &:c.  advifes  thofe  who  have  the  management  ^hichVur 
of  filk  worms  to  ftrew  a  thin  ftratum  of  freffi  flaked  r0unds 
quicklime  upon  the  flip-board  eack  time  it  is  cleaned,  them, 
immediately  before  it  is  put  into  its  place.  This  would 
abforb  the  mephitic  gas,  for  as  foon  as  it  is  generated  it 
would  defeend  upon  the  furface  of  the  quicklime.  Thus 
would  the  worms  be  kept  continually  in  an  atmofphere 
of  pure  air  (c).  Were  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to 
be  frequently  walked  with  quicklime  and  water,  it  would 
tend  much  to  promote  cleanlinefs  at  a  fmall  expence, 
and  augment  the  heal  thin  efs  of  the  worms  as  well  as 
that  of  the  perfons  who  attend  them.  2^ 

When  the  filk  worm  refufes  its  food,  and  leaves  filky  Mr 
traces  on  the  leaves  over  which  it  paffes,  it  is  a  proof  Swayne’s 
that  it  is  ready  to  begin  its  cocoon.  It  is  now  neceffa- ^eceP^aCie 
ry  to  form  a  new  receptacle,  which  is  commonly  done 
by  pinning  together  papers  in  the  ffiape  of  inverted  cones  when  £0- 
with  broad  bafes.  “  This  method  (fays  Mr  Swayne),  ing  to  fpin. 
where  there  are  many  worms,  is  exceedingly  tedious,  jravfac- 
waftes  much  paper,  and  ufes  a  large  number  of  pins )  tiom  of  the 
befides,  as  the  filk  wrorm  always  weaves  an  outer  cover-  Society  for 


mg  or  defenfive  web  before  it  begins  the  cocoon  or the 
oval  ball,  I  apprehended  that  it  caufcd  a  needlefs  wafte  0fjrts,  vol 
of  filk  in  forming  the  broad  web  at  the  top.  The  me-  vn.  p.  123. 
thod  I  make  ufe  of  is,  to  roll  a  fmall  piece  of  paper  (an 
uncut  oftavo  leaf,  fuch  as  that  of  an  old  magazine,  is 
fufficient  for  three),  round  my  fore-finger,  and  to  give 
it  a  twift  at  the  bottom  ;  wffiich  is  done  with  the  utmofl 
expedition,  and  gives  no  occafion  for  the  ufe  of  pins. 

Thefe  rolled  paper-cafes  being  likewife  of  a  form  more 
nearly  refembling  that  of  a  cocoon,  with  a  much  narrow¬ 
er  opening  on  the  top  than  the  others,  takes  away  the 
neceflity  of  wrafling  much  filk  in  the  outer  web,  and 
confequently  leaves  more  to  be  employed  in  forming  the 
ball.  The  filk  is  readily  taken  out  of  thefe  cafes  by 
untwifting  the  bottom  ;  and  if  this  be  done  with  mo¬ 
derate  care,  and  the  papers  are  preferved,  they  will  ferve 
feveral  times  for  the  like  purpofe.” 

Others  advife,  that  when  the  filk  worms  are  preparing  Others  re- 

to  fpin,  little  buffies  of  heath,  broom,  or  twigs,  ffiould  commend 

ue  bufhes  of 
heath. 


(c)  To  put  this  queftion  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr  Blancard  made  the  following  comparative  experiments,  which 
were  feveral  times  repeated.  “  I  procured  (fays  he)  four  glafs  jars  nine  inches  high  and  five  in  diameter,  clofing 
the  mouth  with  cork  Hoppers.  After  which  I  placed  in  each  of  them,  in  their  fecond  life  (fo  mue  may  be  tranflat- 
ed,  wffiich  means  the  ftage  between  the  different  fickneffes),  twelve  filk  worms,  which  were  fed  four  times  a-day  *, 
and  which  I  confined  in  this  kind  of  prifon  all  their  life,  without  taking  away  either  their  dead  companions  or  their 
ordure  or  litter.  I  fprinkled  with  chalk  the  worms  of  only  two  of  thefe  jars,  and  kept  the  two  others  to  compare 
with  them,  . 

a  Jn  thofe  without  lime,  I  never  obtained  either  more  or  lefs  than  three  fmall  and  imperfect  cocoons  {chiquef 
•u  bouffhrd),  and  in  the  two  that  were  fprinkled  with  lime,  I  had  very  often  twelve,  and  never  lefs  than  nine  fine 

full-fized  firm  cocoons.”  c  .  , 

This  experiment  affords  the  moft  fatisfa£lory  proof  of  the  utility  of  this  procefs.  From  a  number  01  trials  he 
found,  that  even  when  the  worms  were  covered  with  a  large  proportion  of  lime,  they  never  were  in  any  way  in¬ 
commoded  by  it. 
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be  ftuck  upright  near  the  flielf  or  box  in  which  they 
are  inclofed  :  the  worms  mount  thefe,  and  attach  their 
26  web  to  them. 

Ilow  filk  When  the  worms  are  ready  to  mount,  in  order  to 
worms  may  {pin,  if  the  weather  be  hot,  attended  with  thunder,  you 
be  revived  w\\\  fes  them  in  a  languiftiing  condition  ,  your  care  muft 
fcdted  b*"  ^len  t0  rev*ve  them,  which  is  efFedted  thus  :  Take  a 
thunder.  ^ew  eggs  and  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  fome 
r  ftale  hog’s  lard,  the  ranker  the  better,  and  make  pan- 
tionsof  the cake  j  which  done,  carry  it  fmoaking  hot  into  the  room 
American  where  they  are  kept,  and  go  round  the  chamber  with 
Philofophi-  it.  You  will  be  furprifed  to  fee  how  the  fmell  revives 
them,  excites  thofe  to  eat  who  have  not  done  feeding, 
and  makes  the  others  that  are  ready  to  fpin  climb  up 
the  twigs. 

In  about  ten  or  twelve  days,  according  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  we  have  received  from  Mr  Andrew  Wright 
of  Paiflev,  it  may  be  fafely  concluded,  that  if  the  worms 
have  {iniihed  their  work,  the  cocoons  may  be  collected. 

We  (hall  now  diftinguifh  the  cocoons  from  one  ano¬ 
ther  according  to  their  value  or  their  ufe,  and  confider 
the  method  of  managing  each.  They  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  into  the  good  and  bad.  The  good  cocoons  may 
be  known  by  thefe  marks  :  they  are  little,  ftrong,  and 
firm  *,  have  a  fine  grain,  both  ends  are  round,  and  they 
are  free  from  fpots.  Among  the  good  cocoons  alfo  may 
be  arranged  thofe  which  are  called  calcined  cocoons,  in 
which  the  worm,  in  confequence  of  ficknefs,  is  petrified 
or  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Thefe  cocoons  produce 
more  filk  than  others,  and  are  fold  in  Piedmont  at  half 
as  much  again.  They  may  be  diftinguifned  by  the  noife 
which  the  worm  makes  when  the  cocoon  is  (haken.  Of 
the  bad  cocoons  there  are  fix  fpecies  :  1 .  The  pointed  co¬ 
coons,  one  extremity  of  which  ends  in  a  point  \  the  filk 
which  covers  the  point  is  weak,  and  foon  breaks  or  tears. 
2.  The  cocalons ,  which  are  bigger,  but  the  contexture  is 
weak.  3.  The  dupions ,  or  double  cocoons,  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  joint  labour  of  two  and  fometimes 
of  three  worms,  4.  The  foufflons ,  which  have  a  loofe  con¬ 
texture,  fometimes  fo  loofe  that  they  are  tranfparent. 

5.  The  perforated  cocoons ,  which  have  a  hole  at  one  end. 

6.  The  bad  choquette ,  which  is  compofed  of  defedlive 
cocoons,  fpotted  or  rotten.  Befides  thefe  there  is  the  good 
choquette ,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  either  of 
thefe  two  clafles  :  it  is  formed  of  thole  cocoons  in  which 
the  worm  dies  before  the  filk  is  brought  to  perfe&ion. 
The  worms  adhere  to  one  fide  of  the  cocoon,  and  there¬ 
fore  when  the  cocoon  is  (haken  will  not  rattle  :  the 
filk  is  as  fine,  but  is  not  of  fo  bright  a  colour,  nor  is  fo 
flrong  and  nervous,  as  that  which  is  obtained  from  good 
cocoons. 

The  cocoons  which  are  kept  for  breeding  are  called 
royal  cocoons.  For  felefling  and  preferving  thefe,  we 
forVelefting have  been  favoured  with  fome  valuable  inftrudKons  by 
an^preferv- Mr  Wright  of  Paiflev,  which  we  fiiall  prefent  to  our 
ing  the  roy- readers. — The  largeft  and  bed:  cocoons  ought  to  be 
al  cocoons.  kept  for  breed,  about  an  equal  number  of  males  and 
females  ;  the  cocoons  that  contain  the  former  are  (harp¬ 
er  pointed  at  the  ends  than  thofe  that  contain  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Although  it  Ihould  happen  that  there  are  more 
females  than  males,  little  inconvenience  or  ill  confe- 
quences  can  avife  from  it,  as  one  male  will  ferve  two  or 
three  females,  if  the  time  of  their  coming  out  of  the 
cocoons  anfwer,  About  12  or  15  days  after  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fpin,  the  cocoons  for  breed  may  be  laid  on  fhcets 
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of  white  paper  }  about  this  time  the  moth  opens  for  it-  Silk, 
felf  a  paflage  through  the  end  of  its  cocoon,  and  ifiiies 
out.  When  the  female  has  laid  her  eggs,  which  on  an 
average  may  amount  to  250,  they  are  fpread  upon  (heels 
of  paper  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  fome  place  where  they 
may  not  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun  :  after  being 
dried  they  mufi:  be  kept  in  a  cool  well-aired  place, 
where  neither  vapours  nor  moifture  can  reach  them. 

That  they  may  be  preferved  from  external  accidents,  as 
infedls  of  different  kinds  will  defiroy  them,  and  mice  is 
their  enemy  in  all  the  ftages  of  their  exiftence,  they 
fhould  be  kept  in  (tone  pots  or  glafs  bottles  with  their 
mouths  flopped,  and  there  remain  until  brought  out  next 
feafon  to  be  hatched. 

The  cocoons  from  which  the  filk  is  to  be  immediate- How  to 
ly  wound  mufi  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  in  or-PrePare 
der  to  kill  the  chry falis  or  aurelia,  which  would  other-  v^ng™  °l 
wife  eat  its  way  through  the  cocoon,  and  render  it  ufe-woun(j. 
lefs.  The  following  directions  are  given  for  managing 
this  procefs  by  one  of  the  firft  filk  manufactures  in  Italy. 

Put  your  cocoons  in  long  (hallow  baikets,  and  fill  Tranfac - 
them  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  You  then  cover  tio?u  of  the 
them  up  with  paper,  and  put  a  wrapper  over  that.  Thefe  lf0phi- 
bafkets  are  to  be  difpofed  in  an  oVen,  whofe  heat  is  as  cal  Society , 
near  as  can  be  that  of  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  is  vol.  ii. 
jufi  drawn  after  being  baked.  When  your  cocoons  have 
remained  therein  near  an  hour,  you  mufi  draw  them  out ; 
and  to  fee  whether  all  the  worms  are  dead,  draw  out  a 
dupion  from  the  middle  of  your  baiket  and  open  it  :  if 
the  worm  be  dead,  you  may  conclude  all  the  reft  are  fo  ; 
becaufe  the  contexture  of  the  dupion  being  flronger 
than  that  of  the  other  cocoons,  it  is  confequently  lefs 
eafy  to  be  penetrated  by  the  heat.  You  mufi  obferve 
to  take  it  from  the  middle  of  the  bafket,  becaufe  in 
that  part  the  heat  is  lead  perceptible.  After  you  have 
drawn  your  bafkets  from  the  oven,  you  mufi  firft  cover 
each  of  them  with  a  woollen  blanket  or  rug,  leaving 
the  wrapper  befides,  and  then  you  pile  them  above  one 
another.  If  your  baking  has  fucceeded,  your  woollen 
cover  will  be  all  over  wet  with  a  kind  of  dew,  the 
thicknefs  of  your  little  finger.  If  there  be  lefs,  it  is 
a  fign  your  cocoons  have  been  too  much  or  too  little  ba¬ 
ked.  If  too  much  baked,  the  worm,  being  over-dried, 
cannot  tranfpire  a  humour  he  no  longer  contains,  and 
your  cocoon  is  then  burnt.  If  not  enough  baked,  the 
worm  has  not  been  fufficiently  penetrated  by  the  heat 
to  diftil  the  liquor  he  contains,  and  in  that  cafe  is  not 
dead. 

You  mufi  let  your  baikets  fiand  thus  covered  five  or 
fix  hours  if  poftible,  ri  order  to  keep  in  the  heat,  as  this 
makes  an  end  of  (lifting  thofe  worms  which  might  have 
avoided  the  firft  impreflion  of  the  fire.  You  are  like- 
wife  to  take  great  care  to  let  your  cocoons  fiand  in  the 
oven  the  time  that  is  neceflary  ;  for  if  they  do  not  (land 
long  enough,  your  worms  are  only  ftunned  for  a  time 
and  will  afterwards  be  revived.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  leave  them  too  long  in  the  oven,  you  burn  them : 
many  inftances  of  thefe  two  cafes  are  frequently  to  be 
met  with.  It  is  a  good  fign  when  you  fee  fome  of  the 
butterflies  fpring  out  from  the  cocoons  which  have  been 
baked,  becaufe  you  may  be  certain  they  are  not  burnt. 

For  if  you  would  kill  them  all  to  the  laft  worm,  you 
would  burn  many  cocoons  which  might  be  more  expo- 
fed  to  the  heat  than  that  particular  worm. 

The  next  operation  is  the  winding  of  the  filk.  Bc- 
Z  z  2  fore 
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Silk.  fore  yon  begin  to  wind,  you  mull  prepare  your  cocoons 
v J  as  follows  ; 

How3 the  T*  H ripping  them  of  that  wafte  filk  that  furrounds 

filk  is  to  be  them,  and  which  ferved  to  fallen  them  to  the  twigs, 
wound  This  burr  is  proper  to  fluff  quilts,  or  ether  fuch  ufes  ; 

from  the  Vou  may  likewife  fpin  it  to  make  (lockings,  but  they 

cocoons.  ”  •11  1  r  1  !•  &  7  J 

will  be  coarie  and  ordinary. 

2.  You  mufl  fort  your  cocoons,  feparating  them  into 
different  claffes  in  order  to  wind  them  apart.  Thefe 
claffes  are,  the  good  white  cocoons  ;  the  good  co¬ 
coons  of  all  the  other  colours  ;  the  dupions  ;  the 
cccalons,  among  which  are  included  the  weak  cocoons  ; 
the  good  choquette  ;  and,  laflly,  the  bad  choquette. 
In  forting  the  cocoons,  you  will  always  find  fome  per¬ 
forated  cocoons  amongfl  them,  whofe  worm  is  already 
born  ;  thofe  you  mu  ft  fet  apart  for  fleuret.  You  will 
likewife  find  fome  fotifflons,  but  very  few.;  for  which 
reafon  you  may  put  them  among  the  bad  choquette, 
and  they  run  up  into  wafte. 

The  good  cocoons,  as  well  white  as  yellow,  are  the 
eafiefl  to  wind  ;  thofe  which  require  the  greateft  care 
and  pains  are  the  cocalons  ;  you  mu  ft  wind  them  in 
cooler  water  than  the  others,  and  if  you  take  care  to 
give  them  to  a  good  windfter,  you  will  have  as  good 
fiik  from  them  as  the  reft.  You  muft  likewife  have 
careful  windilers  for  the  dupions  and  choquettes.  Thefe 
two  fpecies  require  hotter  water  than  the  common  co¬ 
coons. 

The  good  cocoons  are  to  be  wound  in  the  following 
manner  :  Firft,  choofe  an  open  convenient  place  for  your 
filature,  the  longer  the  better,  if  you  intend  to  have 
many  furnaces  and  coppers.  The  building  (hould  be 
high  and  open  on  one  fide,  and  walled  on  the  other,  as 
well  to  fereen  you  from  (he  cold  winds  and  receive  the 
fun,  as  to  give  a  free  paffage  to  the  fleam  of  your  ba* 
fous  or  coppers. 

Thefe  coppers  or  bafons  are  to  be  difpofed  (when  the 
building  will  admit  of  it )  in  a  row  on  each  fide  of  the 
filature,  as  being  the  moll  convenient  method  of  pla¬ 
cing  them,  for  by  that  means  in  walking  up  and  down 
you  fee  what  every  one  is  about.  And  thefe  bafons 
fhould  be  two  and  two  together,  with  a  chimney  be¬ 
tween  every  couple. 

Having  prepared  your  reals  (which  are  turned  by 
hands,  and  require  a  quick  eye),  and  your  fire  being  a 
light  one  under  every  bafon,  your  windfter  muft  llay 
till  the  water  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  without  boiling. 
When  every  thing  is  ready,  you  throw  into  your  ba¬ 
fons  two  or  three  handfuls  of  cacoons,  which  you 
gently  brufti  over  with  a  wifk  about  ft*  inches  long, 
cut  ftumpy  like  a  broom  worn  out  :  by  thefe  means  the 
threads  of  the  cocoons  flick  to  the  wifk.  You  muft 
difrngage  thefe  threads  from  the  wifk,  and  purge  them 
by  drawing  thefe  ends  with  your  fingers  till  they 
come  off  entirely  clean.  This  operation  is  called  la 
Battue . 

When  the  threads  are  quite  dear,  you  muft  pafs  four 
of  them  (if  you  will  wind  fine  filk)  through  each  of  the 
holes  in  a  thin  iron  bar  that  is  placed  horizontally  at 
the  edge  of  your  bafon  ;  afterwards  you  twift  the  two 
ends  (which  confift  of  four  cocoons  each)  twenty  or 
twenty-five  times,  that  the  four  ends  in  each  thread 
may  the  better  join  together  in  crofting  each  other,  and 
that  your  filk  may  be  plump,  which  otherwife  would 

.flat. 


Your  windfter  muft  always  have  a  bowl  of  cold  wa-  Silk. 

ter  by  her,  to  dip  her  fingers  in,  and  to  fprinkle  very  ' - v— 

often  the  find  bar,  that  the  heat  may  not  burn  the 
thread. 

Your  threads,  when  thus  twilled,  go  upon  two  iron 
hooks  called  rampins,  which  are  placed  Li  offer,  and 
from  thence  they  go  upon  the  reel.  At  one  end  of 
the  axis  of  the  reel  is  a  cog-wheel,  which  catching 
in  the  teeth  of  the  poll  ram  pin,  moves  it  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  confequently  the  thread  that  is  upon  it  ; 
fo  that  your  filic  is  wound  on  the  reel  crofsways, 
and  your  threads  form  two  hanks  of  about  four  fingers 
broad. 

As  often  as  the  cocoons  you  wind  are  done,  or  break 
or  diminifh  only,  you  muft  join  frefh  ones  to  keep  up 
the  number  requifite,  or  the  proportion  ;  becaufe,  as 
the  cocoons  wind  off,  the  thread  being  finer,  you  muft 
join  two  cocoons  half  wound  to  replace  a  new  one  : 

Thus  you  may  wind  three  new  ones  and  two  half 
wound,  and  your  filk  is  from  four  to  five  cocoons. 

When  you  would  join  a  frefh  thread,  you  muft  lay 
one  end  on  your  finger,  which  you  throw  lightly  on 
the  other  threads  that  are  winding,  and  it  joins  them 
immediately,  and  continues  to  go  up  with  the  reft. 

You  muft  not  wind  off  your  cocoons  too  bare  or  to 
the  laft,  becaufe  when  they  are  near  at  an  end,  the 
bairre ,  that  is,  the  hulk,  joins  in  with  the  other  threads, 
and  makes  the  filk  foul  and  gouty. 

When  you  have  finilhed  your  firft  parcel,  you  muft 
clean  your  bafons,  taking  out  all  the  ftriped  worms,  as 
well  as  the  cocoons,  on  which  there  is  a  little  filk, 
which  you  firft  open  and  take  out  the  worm,  and  then 
throw  them  into  a  bafket  by  you,  into  which  you  like¬ 
wife  call  the  loofe  fiik  that  comes  off  in  making  the 
battue. 

You  then  proceed  as  before  with  other  two  or  three 
handfuls  of  cocoons  ;  you  make  a  new  battue  ;  you 
purge  them,  and  continue  to  wind  the  fame  number  of 
cocoons  or  their  equivalent,  and  fo  to  the  end. 

As  was  already  mentioned,  the  windfter  muft  always 
have  a  bowl  of  cold  water  by  her,  to  fprinkle  the  bar, 
to  cool  her  fingers  every  time  fire  dips  them  in  the  hot 
water,  and  to  pour  into  her  bafon  when  neceffary,  that 
is,  when  her  water  begins  to  boil.  You  muft  be  very 
careful  to  twift  your  threads  a  fufficient  number  of 
times,  about  25,  otherwife  your  filk  remains  fiat,  in- 
ftead  of  being  round  and  full  ;  befides,  when  the  filk  is 
not  well  crofted,  it  never  can  be  clean,  becaufe  a  gout 
or  nub  that  comes  from  a  cocoon  will  pafs  through  a 
fmall  number  of  thefe  t wills,  though  a  greater  will 
flop  it.  Your  thread  then  breaks,  and  you  pafs  what 
foulnefs  there  may  be  in  the  middle  of  your  reel  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hanks,  which  ferves  for  a  head-band  to 
tie  them. 

You  muft  obferve  that  your  water  be  juft  in  a  proper 
degree  of  heat.  When  it  is  too  hot,  the  thread  is  dead, 
and  has  no  body  ;  when  it  is  too  cold,  the  ends  which 
form  the  thread  do  not  join  well,  and  form  a  harfh  ill- 
qualified  fiik. 

You  muft  change  the  water  in  your  bafon  four  times 
a  day  for  your  dupions  and  choquette,  and  twice  only 
for  good  cccoons  when  you  wind  fine  filk  ;  but  if  you 
wind  coarfe  filk,  it  is  neceffary  to  change  it  three  or 
four  times.  For  if  you  were  not  to  change  the  water,  the 
filk  would  not  be.  fo  bright  and  gloffy,  becaufe  the  worm 

contained 
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contained  in  the  cocoons  foul  it  very  confiderably.  You 
mull  endeavour  to  wind  as  much  as  poffible  with  clear 
water,  for  if  there  are  too  many  worms  in  it,  your  filk 
is  covered  with  a  kind  of  dull  which  attracts  the  moth, 
and  ddlroys  your  filk. 

You  may  wind  your  filk  of  what  fize  you  plCafe, 
from  one  cocoon  to  10005  *s  difficult  to  wind 

more  than  30  in  a  thread.  The  nicety,  and  that  in 
which  con  hits  the  greateft  difficulty,  is  to  wind  even  5 
became  as  the  cocoon  winds  off  the  end  is  finer,  and 
you  mud  then  join  other  cocoons  to  keep  up  the  fame 
fize.  This  difficulty  of  keeping  the  filk  always  even  is 
fo  great,  that  (excepting  a  thread  of  two  cocoons, 
which  we  call  fucb)  we  do  not  fay  a  filk  of  three,  of 
four,  or  fix  cocoons  5  but  a  filk  of  three  to  four,  of 
four  to  five,  of  fix  to  feven  cocoons.  If  you  proceed 
to  a  coarfer  filk,  you  cannot  calculate  fo  nicely*  as  to 
one  cocoon  more  or  lefs.  We  fay,  for  example,  from 
12  to  15,  from  15  to  20,  and  fo  on. 

What  number  of  wrorms  are  neceffary  to  produce  a 
certain  quantity  of  filk  has  not  been  afeertained.  And 
as  different  perfons  who  wiffied  to  determine  this  point 
have  had  different  refults,  the  truth  feems  to  be,  that 
from  various  circumffances  the  fame  number  of  worms 
may  produce  more  filk  at  one  time  than  at  another.  It 
is  related  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Tran  factions  of 
the  Society  for  encouraging  Arts,  See.  that  Mrs  Wil¬ 
liams  obtained  nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  filk  from 
244  cocoons.  Mr  Svvayne  from  50  cocoons  procured 
ICO  grains.  Mifs  Rhodes  obtained  from  250  of  the 
largelt  cocoons,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  and  a  dram. 
From  a  paper  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Tran  factions,  which  we  have  before  referred  to  in 
the  courfe  of  this  article,  we  are  informed  that  150 
ounces  of  good  cocoons  yield  about  1 1  ounces  of  filk 
from  five  to  fix  cocoons  :  if  you  wand  coarfer,  fomething 
more.  But  what  appears  affonilhing,  Mr  Salvatore 
Bertezen,  an  Italian,  to  whom  the  Society  for  encou- 
raging  Arts,  Sic.  adjudged  their  gold  medal,  raifed  £  e 
pounds  of  excellent  filk  from  12,000  worms. 

The  cocoons  produce  a  thread  of  very  unequal 
length  5  you  may  meet  with  fome  that  yield  1  200  ells, 
whilft  others  wfill  fcarcely  afford  200  ells.  In  general, 
you  may  calculate  the  produ&ion  of  a  cocoon  from  500 
to  600  tils  in  length. 

Silk-Loo m.  See  Weaving. 

Silk  Worm.  See  Silk. 

SI  L  LA,  a  large  town  on  the  Niger,  by  which  the 
travels  of  Mr  Park  w’ere  bounded  towards  the  eaff.  He 
gives  no  particular  description  of  the  place,  which  his 
health  and  fpirits  permitted  him  not  to  furvty,  but  af- 
figr.s  the  reafons  by  which  he  w-as  induced  to  proceed  no 
farther.  On  his  arrival,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  un¬ 
der  a  tree,  till  it  w'as  quite  dark,  furrounded  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people.  But  their  language  was  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  parts  of  Bambarra  ;  and  he  was 
given  to  underhand,  that  in  his  progrefs  eaflward,  the 
Bambarra  tongue  was  very  little  under  flood  5  and  that, 
on  his  reaching  Jenne,  he  would  find  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  accuflomed  to  fpeak  a  different  language. 
He  had  now  become  the  prey  of  ficknefs,  exhauRed  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  half  naked,  and  without  any  arti¬ 
cle  of  value,  to  procure  for  himfelf  provifions,  clothes, 
or  lodging,  on  which  account  he  refolved  to  return,  find¬ 
ing  that  to  profecute  his  journey  further  in  that  direc¬ 


tion  was  wholly  impracticable.  Silla,  according  to  the  SiJphk 
late  ft  map  of  Africa,  is  in  140  48'  N.  Lat.  and  i°  24'  H 
W.  Long.  ,Simanc»* 

SILPHA,  Carrion-Beetle,  a  genus  of  infers 
belonging  to  the  order  coleopteree .  See  Entomology 
Index . 

SILPHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
clafs  of  iyngenefia,  and  to  the  order  of  poiygamia  necef- 
faria  5  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
49th  order,  compofitev .  See  Botany  Index . 

SILVER,  a  wreil  known  metallic  fubitance.  For  an 
account  of  its  properties,  fee  Chemistry  Index . 

Silver ,  Ores  of.  See  Mineralogy  Index. 

She/l-SlLVER ,  is  prepared  of  the  ffireds  of  fiiver  leaf, 
or  of  the  leaves  themfelves,  for  the  ufe  of  painters,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  ffiell  gold.  See  Shell  GOLD. 

SILVERING,  the  covering  of  any  thing  with  fii¬ 
ver.  It  is  ufiial  to  fiiver  metals,  wTood,  paper,  &c. 
which  is  performed  either  with  fire,  oil,  or  fizc.  Metal- 
gilders  fiiver  by  the  fire  5  painter-gilders  all  the  other 
ways.  See  Gilding. 

To  fiiver  copper  or  brafs.  1.  Cleanfe  the  metal  with 
aquafortis,  by  w*a  filing  it  lightly,  and  immediately 
throwing  it  into  pure  water  5  or  by  heating  it  red-hot, 
and  fcouring  it  with  fait  and  tartar,  and  pure  wrater, 
with  a  fmall  wdre  brufh.  2.  Diffolve  fome  fiiver  in 
aquafortis,  in  a  bro  id-bottomed  glafs  veffel,  or  of  gla¬ 
zed  earth  5  then  evaporate  away  the  aquafortis  over  a 
chaffing  diih  of  coals.  3.  Put  five  or  fix  times  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  or  as  much  as  will  be  neceffary  to  diffolve 
it  perfectly,  on  the  remaining  dry  calx  5  evaporate  this 
water  with  the  like  heat  ;  then  put  more  freffi  water, 
and  evaporate  again  5  and,  if  need  be,  the  third  time, 
making  the  fire  towards  the  latter  end  fo  flrong  as  to 
leave  the  calx  perfe&ly  dry,  which,  if  your  fiiver  is 
good,  will  be  of  a  pure  white.  4.  Take  of  this  calx, 
common  fait,  cryfials  of  tartar,  of  each  a  like  quantity 
or  bulk,  and  mixing  well  the  whole  compofition,  put 
the  metal  into  pure  water,  and  take  of  the  faid  powrder 
with  your  wet  fingers,  ami  rub  it  well  on,  till  you  find 
every  little  cavity  of  the  melal  fufficiently  filvered  over. 

5.  If  you  would  have  it  richly  done,  you  muff  rub  on 
more  of  the  powder  5  and,  in  the  laft  place,  wafli  the 
filvered  metal  in  pure  water,  and  rub  it  hard  with  a  dry 
cloth. 

Silvering  of  Glaffes.  See  Foliating  of  Looking- 
ginjjes. 

SILURIS,  a  genus  of  fillies  belonging  to  the  order 
abdominales.  See  Ichthyology  Index. 

SIMANCAS,  a  village  on  the  eaffern  boundary  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain,  fix  miles  below  Valla¬ 
dolid,  on  the  river  Gifnerga.  Hr  Robertfon,  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  Hiffory  of  America,  makes  mention  of 
it,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  archives  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Leon  and  Caffile,  kept  in  the  caffle.  This  collec¬ 
tion  wTES  begun  when  the  kings  often  refided  at  Valla¬ 
dolid,  in  which  city  is  Rill  the  civil  and  military  tribu¬ 
nal  for  almoft  the  whole  of  Spain  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus.  It  was  thought  proper  to  have  thofe  papers 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  that  court,  for  which  purpofe'this 
cafile  w’as  peculiarly  fitted,  being  entirely  ere&ed  of 
ffone.  At  one  period  there  were  twro  large  halls  in  this 
office  filled  with  papers  refpeCting  the  firft  fettlement  of 
the  Spaniards  in  South  America.  There  w7as  likewife 
in  the  room  called  the  ancient  royal  patronage ,  a  box 
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containing  treaties  with  England,  in  which  are  many 
letters  and  treaties  between  the  kings  of  England  and 
,  Spain,  from  the  year  1400  to  1600.  There  was  alfo  a 
ftrong  box  in  the  fame  archives,  with  five  locks,  which, 
we  are  told,  has  not  been  opened  fince  the  time  of  Phi¬ 
lip  II.  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  it  contains  the  proccfs  a- 
gainft  Philip’s  fon  Prince  Charles.  But  it  appears  that 
fome  of  the  ftate  papers  have  been  removed  to  Madrid. 

SIMEON  of  DURHAM ,  the  cotemporary  of  William 
of  Malmfbury,  took  great  pains  in  collecting  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  our  hiftory,  efpecially  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  after  they  had  been  fcattered  by  the  Danes.  From 
thefe  he  compofed  a  hiftory  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  A.  D.  616  to  11305  with  fome  Imaller  hiftoii- 
cal  pieces.  Simeon  both  ftudied  and  taught  the  fciences, 
and  particularly  the  mathematics  at  Oxford  5  and  be¬ 
came  precentor  of  the  church  at  Durham,  where  he 
died,  probably  foon  after  the  conclufion  of  his  hiftory, 
which  was  continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  to 
A.  D.  1 156. 

SIMIA,  the  Monkey,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  clafs  of  mammalia,  and  order  of  primates, 
in  the  Linnasean  fyftem,  but  by  Mr  Pennant  arranged 
under  the  digitated  quadrupeds.  See  Mammalia  In¬ 
dex . 

SIMILE,  or  Similitude,  in  Rhetoric ,  a  compa¬ 
nion  of  two  things,  which  though  different  in  other 
refpedts,  yet  agree  in  fome  one.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  fimile  and  companion  is  faid  to  confiff  in  this, 
that  the  fimile  properly  belongs  to  whatever  we  call 
the  quality  of  a  thing,  and  the  companion  to  the  quan¬ 
tity.  See  Comparison  5  and  Oratory,  N*  118. 

SIMILOR,  a  name  given  to  an  alloy  of  red  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc,  made  in  the  beff  proportions,  to  imitate 
filver  and  gold. 

SIMON  Maccaceus,  a  celebrated  leader  and  high- 
prieft  of  the  Jews,  who,  after  rendering  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  fervices  to  his  country,  was  at  laft  treacheroufly 
flain  by  his  fon -in-law.  See  the  Hijlory  of  the  JEWS , 
N°  !5. 

SlMON  Magus ,  or  the  Sorcerer,  was  a  native  of  Git- 
ton,  a  village  of  Samaria.  According  to  the  ufual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Afiatics  of  that  age,  he  vifited  Egypt,  and 
there  probably  became  acquainted  with  the  fublime 
myfteries  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  and  learned 
thole  theurgic  or  magical  operations,  by  means  of  which 
it  was  believed  that  men  might  be  delivered  from  the 
power  of  evil  demons.  Upon  his  return  into  his  own 
country,  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions 
relates,  that  he  impofed  upon  his  countrymen  by  high 
pretenfions  to  fupernatural  powers.  And  St  Luke  at- 
tefls,  that  this  artful  fanatic,  ufing  forcery,  had  be¬ 
witched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
fome  great  one ;  and  that  he  obtained  Inch  general  atten¬ 
tion  and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave 
heed  to  him  from  the  leaf!  to  the  greateft,  faying,  “  This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God.” 

By  the  preaching  of  Philip  the  Deacon,  he  xvas  with 
other  Samaritans  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
admitted  into  the  infant  church  by  the  ordinance  of 
baptifm.  His  converfion,  however,  feems  not  to  have 
been  real  5  for,  upon  feeing  the  miraculous  effects  of 
the  laying  on  of  the  apoftle’s  hands,  he  offered  them  mo¬ 
ney,  faying,  u  Give  me  alfo  this  power,  that  on  whom- 
fbever  I  lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghcft.” 
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He  probably  thought  Peter  and  John  magicians  like  Simon, 
liimfelf,  but  better  ikillcd  in  the  art  of  deceiving  the  *  ~ 
multitude. 

Being  fharply  reproved  for  this  impiety,  he  feems  by 
his  anfwer  to  have  been  made  fenfible  of  his  fin  5  but 
Lis  repentance,  if  fincere,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  former  pra&ices  of  impoflure,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  oppofing 
the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  5  and  arriving  at  Rome,  he 
led  affray  vaft  numbers  of  people  by  his  pretended  mi¬ 
racles.  How  long  he  lived  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
world,  or  in  what  manner  he  died,  we  have  no  accounts 
that  can  be  fully  depended  on.  The  Chriffian  writers 
tell  us,  that  being  raifed  in  the  air  by  two  deemons,  he 
wras  deprived  of  their  fupport  by  the  prayers  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter  and  St  Paul,  and  falling,  broke  his  legs.  By  fome 
he  is  thought  to  have  been  the  perfon  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  who,  undertaking  to  fly  in  the  prefence  of 
Nero,  fell  to  the  ground  with  fuch  violence,  that  his 
blood  fpurted  up  to  the  gallery  where  the  emperor  was 
fitting, 

The  fum  of  this  impoftor’s  do&rine,  di veiled  of  al¬ 
legory,  w7as,  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  fountain 
of  light,  flow  various  orders  of  aeons,  or  eternal  na¬ 
tures,  fubfifling  within  the  plenitude  of  the  divine  ef- 
fence  5  that  beyond  thefe,  in  the  order  of  emanation, 
are  different  claffes  of  intelligences,  among  the  loweft 
of  which  are  human  fouls  5  that  matter  is  the  moft  re¬ 
mote  production  of  the  emanative  power,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  infinite  diflance  from  the  Fountain  of 
Light,  poffeffes  fluggifh  and  malignant  qualities,  which 
oppofe  the  divine  operations,  and  are  the  caufe  of  evil  5 
that  it  is  the  great  defign  of  philofophy  to  deliver  the 
foul  from  its  imprifonment  in  matter,  and  reftore  it  to 
that  divine  light  from  which  it  was  derived  5  and  that 
for  this  purpofe  God  had  fent  him  one  of  the  firft  aeons 
among  men.  To  his  wife  Helena  he  alfo  aferibed  a  fi- 
milar  kind  of  divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  female 
won  inhabited  the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  E vvoix,  Wifdom  ;  whence  fome  Chri- 
ftian  fathers  have  faid,  that  he  called  her  the  Holy  Spu 
nt .  He  alfo  taught  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls,  and 
denied  the  refurreCtion  of  the  body. 

Simon,  Richard ,  was  born  at  Dieppe  the  15th 
May  1638.  He  began  his  ftudies  among  the  priefts 
of  the  Oratory  in  that  city,  but  quitted  their  fociety 
in  a  fhort  time.  From  Dieppe  he  w^ent  to  Paris,  where 
he  made  great  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  time  afterwards  he  joined  the  fociety 
of  the  Oratory  again,  and  became  a  prieft  of  it  in 
1660.  In  1670  he  publifhed  fome  pieces  of  a  fmaller 
kind.  In  1678  his  Critical  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  appeared,  but  w7as  immediately  fuppreffed  by  the 
intrigues  of  Meffieurs  du  Port  Royal.  It  was  reprint¬ 
ed  the  year  after,  and  its  excellence  foon  drew7  the  at¬ 
tention  of  foreigners  5  an  edition  of  it  wTas  accordingly 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  Latin,  and  at  London  in 
Englifh. 

He  died  at  Dieppe  in  1712,  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  certainly  poffeffed  a  vaft  deal  of  learning  :  his 
criticifm  is  exact,  but  not  always  moderate  5  and  there 
reigns  in  his  writings  a  fpirit  of  novelty  and  Angularity 
which  raifed  him  a  great  many  adverfaries.  The  moft 
celebrated  of  thefe  were  Le  Clerc,  Voftius,  Jurieu,  Du 
Pin,  and  Boffuet.  Simon  wrote  an  anfwer  to  moft  of 
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Simon  the  books  that  were  publifhed  againd  bim,  and  difplays 
1)  a  pride  and  obdinacy  in  his  controverfial  writings  which 
,Simon^  do  him  little  honour. 

He  was  the  author  cf  a  great  many  books.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  :  1.  The  Ceremonies  of  the 
Jews,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Leo  of  Modena, 
with  a  fupplemcnt  concerning  the  fe£ts  of  the  Carraites 
and  Samaritans.  2.  LPHifioire  Critique  du  Vieux  Te- 
J}a?7ient ,  “  The  Critical  Hillory  of  the  Old^Tedament.” 
This  is  a  very  important  work,  and  deferves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  clergyman.  He  fometimes,  however,  de¬ 
viates  from  the  road  of  integrity,  to  ferve  the  caufe  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  particularly  in  his  endeavours  to 
prove  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thefe 
paffages  have  been  very  juftly  expofed  and  confuted  by 
.Dr  Campbell,  in  his  ingenious  Preliminary  Differtations 
to  his  new  Tranflation  of  the  Gofpels.  3.  Critical  Hi- 
ftory  of  the  Text  of  the  New  Tedament.  4.  Critical 
Hillory  of  the  Verlions  of  the  New  Tellament.  5. 
Critical  Hillory  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  the 
New  Tellament.  6.  Infpiration  of  the  Sacred  Books. 
7.  A  tranllation  of  the  New  Tellament.  This  book 
was  cenfured  by  Cardinal  Noailles  and  Bolluet.  8. 
The  Hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  Eccleliallical 
Revenues,  which  is  commended  by  Voltaire,  as  is  his 
Critical  Hillory  of  the  Old  Tellament.  It  refulted 
from  a  quarrel  with  a  community  of  Benedictines.  9. 
A  new  fele£l  Library,  which  points  out  the  good  books 
in  various  kinds  of  literature,  and  the  ufe  to  be  made  of 
them.  10.  Critical  Hillory  of  the  Belief  and  Cuftoms 
of  the  Nations  on  the  Levant.  11.  Critical  Letters, 
Stc. 

SIMONICAL,  is  applied  to  any  perfon  guilty  of 
fimony.  See  Simony. 

SIMONIDES,  the  name  of  feveral  poets  celebrated 
in  antiquity  ;  but  by  the  Marbles  it  appears  that  the 
eldell  and  moll  illuftrious  of  them  was  born  in  the  55th 
Olympiad,  538  years  B.  C.  and  that  he  died  in  his  90th 
year  ;  which  nearly  agrees  with  the  chronology  of  Eu- 
febius.  He  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attica,  and  the  preceptor  of 
Pindar.  Both  Plato  and  Cicero  give  him  the  charac¬ 
ter  not  only  of  a  good  poet  and  mulician,  but  fpeak 
of  him  as  a  perfon  of  great  virtue  and  wifdom.  Such 
longevity  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a  great 
number  of  the  firft  chara&ers  in  antiquity  with  whom 
he  was  in  fome  meafure  connected.  It  appears  in  Fa- 
bricius,  from  ancient  authority,  that  Simonides  was 
cotemporary  and  in  friendlhip  with  Pittacus  of  Mity- 
lens,  Hipparchus  tyrant  of  Athens,  Paufanias  king  of 
Sparta,  Hiero  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  with  Themidocles, 
and  with  Alevades  king  of  Theffaly.  He  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  j  and  Xenophon,  in  his  Dialogue  upon 
Tyranny,  makes  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  with 
Hiero  Ling  of  Syracufe,  Cicero  alleges,  what  has  of¬ 
ten  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  modedy  and  wifdom 
of  Simonides,  that  when  Hiero  alked  him  for  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  God,  the  poet  required  a  whole  day  to  medi¬ 
tate  on  ib  important  a  quellion  :  at  the  end  of  which, 
upon  the  prince  putting  the  fame  quefiion  to  him  a 
fecond  time,  he  alked  two  days  refpite  *,  and  in  this 
manner  always  doubled  the  delay  each  time  he  was  re¬ 
quired  to  arifwer  it  ;  till  at  length,  to  avoid  offending 
his  patron  by  more  difappointments,  he  frankly  con- 
feffed  that- he  found  the  quellion  fo  difficult,  that  the 


more  he  meditated  upon  it,  the  lefs  was  his  hope  of 
being  able  to  folve  it. 

In  his  old  age,  perhaps  from  feeing  the  refpe£l  which 
money  procured  to  fuch  as  had  loll  the  charms  of  youth 
and  the  power  of  attaching  mankind  by  other  means, 
he  became  fomewhat  mercenary  and  avaricious.  He 
was  frequently  employed  by  the  viflors  at  the  games  to 
write  panegyrics  and  odes  in  their  praife,  before  his  pu¬ 
pil  Pindar  had  exercifed  his  talents  in  their  behalf :  but 
Simonides  would  never  gratify  their  vanity  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  till  he  had  firll  tied  them  down  to  a  flipulated 
fum  for  his  trouble  \  and  upon  being  upbraided  for  his 
meannefs,  he  faid,  that  he  had  two  coffers,  in  one  of 
which  he  had  for  many  years  put  his  pecuniary  re¬ 
wards  \  the  other  was  for  honours,  verbal  thanks,  and 
promifes  \  that  the  firll  was  pretty  well  filled,  but  the 
lad  remained  always  empty.  And  he  made  no  fcruple 
to  confefs,  in  his  old  age,  that  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  the  love  of  money  was  the  only  one  of  which  time 
had  not  deprived  him. 

He  was  frequently  reproached  for  this  vice  \  however, 
he  always  defended  himfelf  with  good  humour.  Upon  be¬ 
ing  alked  by  Hiero’s  queen,  Whether  it  was  moll  de¬ 
finable  to  be  learned  or  rich  ?  he  anfwered,  that  it  was 
far  better  to  be  rich  5  for  the  learned  were  always  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  ri£h,  and  waiting  at  their  doors ;  where¬ 
as,  he  never  law  rich  men  at  the  doors  of  the  learned. 
When  he  was  accufed  of  being  fo  fordid  as  to  fell  part 
of  the  provifions  with  which  his  table  was  furnifhed  by 
Hiero,  he  faid  he  had  done  it  in  order  “  to  difplay  to  the 
world  the  magnificence  of  that  prince  and  his  own  fru¬ 
gality.”  To  others  he  faid,  that  his  reafon  for  accu¬ 
mulating  wealth  was,  that  “  he  would  rather  leave  mo¬ 
ney  to  his  enemies  after  death,  than  be  troublefome  to 
his  friends  while  living.” 

He  obtained  the  prize  in  poetry  at  the  public  games 
when  he  was  fourfeore  years  of  age.  According  to  Sui- 
das,  he  added  four  letters  to  the  Greek  alphabet  \  and 
Pliny  affigns  to  him  the  eighth  firing  of  the  lyre  5  but 
thefe  claims  are  difputed  by  the  learned. 

His  poetry  was  fo  tender  and  plaintive,  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  cognomen  of  Melicertes ,  “  fweet  as  honey  5” 
and  the  tearful  eye  of  his  mufe  was  proverbial.  Dio- 
nyfius  places  him  among  thofe  polifhed  writers  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow  on  like  plenteous 
and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  courfe  of  even  and  uninterrupN 
ed  harmony. 

It  is  to  Dionyfius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  following  fragment  of  this  poet.  Da- 
nae  being  by  her  mercilefs  father  inclofed  in  a  chefl,  and 
thrown  into  the  fea  with  her  child,  when  night  comes 
on,  and  a  dorm  arifes  which  threatens  to  overfiet  the 
chefl,  flw,  weeping  and  embracing  the  young  Perfeus, 
cries  out  : 

Sweet  child  !  what  anguifh  does  thy  mother  know, 
Ere  cruel  grief  has  taught  thy  tears  to  flow  ! 

Amidfl  the  roaring  wind’s  tremendous  found, 

Which  threats  dedruflion  as  it  howls  around  my 
In  balmy  fleep  thou  liefl,  as  at  the  bread, 

Without  one  bitter  thought  to  break  thy  red. - 

The  glimm’ring  moon  in  pity  hides  her  light, 

And  {brinks  with  horror  at  the  ghaflly  fight. 

Didd  thou  but  know,  fweet  innocent !  our  woes, 

Not  opiate’s  pow’r  thy  eyelids  now  could  clofe. 

Sleep 
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S:mouMes  Sleep  on,  fweet  babe  !  ye  waves  in  filence  roll  j 
Simoom  And  lull,  O  lull,  to  reft  my  tortur’d  foul ! 

There  is  a  fccond  great  poet  of  the  name  of  Simonides 
recorded  on  the  Marbles,  luppofed  to  have  been  his 
grandfon,  and  who  gained,  in  478  B.  C.  the  piize  in  the 
•games  at  Athens. 

SIMONY,  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one  to 
/an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  for  money,  gift,  or  reward.  It 
is  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  is  faid  to  bear  o 
the  fin  of  Simon  Magus,  though  the  purchafmg  of  holy 
orders  feems  to  approach  nearer  to  his  offence.  It  was 
by  the  canon  law  a  very  grievous  crime:  and  is  fo  much 
the  more  odious,  becaufe,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  obferves, 
it  is  ever  accompanied  with  perjury ;  for  the  prefentee 
is  fwom  to 'have  committed  no  fimony.  However,  it 
was  not  an  offence  puniihable  in  a  criminal  way  at  the 
common  law  :  it  being  thought  fufficient  to  leave  the 
clerk  to  ecclefiaftical  cenfures.  But  as  thefe  did  not 
affedl  the  fimoniacal  patron,  nor  were  efficacious  enough 
to  repel  the  notorious  pratfticc  of  the  thing,  divers  a£ls 
of  parliament  have  been  made  to  reftrain  it  by  means  of 
civil  forfeitures  }  which  the  modern  prevailing  ufage, 
with  regard  to  fpiritual  preferments,  calls  aloud  to  be 
put  in  execution.  The  ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  ena&s, 
-that  if  any  patron,  for  money  or  any  other  corrupt  con- 
iideration  or  promile,  directly  or  indirectly  given,  (hall 
prefent,  admit,  inftitute,  induCt,  inftall,  or  collate  any 
perfon  to  an  ecclefiaftical  benefice  or  dignity,  both  the 
giver  and  taker  fhall  forfeit  two  years  value  of  the  be¬ 
nefice  or  dignity  \  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the  other 
to  any  one  who  will  fue  for  the  fame.  If  perfons  alfo 
corruptly  refign  or  exchange  their  benefices,  both  the  gi¬ 
ver  and  taker  (hall  in  like  manner  forfeit  double  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  money  or  other  corrupt  confideration.  And 
perfons  who  fhall  corruptly  ordain  or  licenfe  any  minifter, 
or  procure  him  to  be  ordained  01  licenfed  (which  is  the 
true  idea  of  fimony),  fhall  incur  a  like  forfeiture  of  for¬ 
ty  pounds  y  arid  the  minifter  himfelf  of  ten  pounds,  be- 
fides  an  incapacity  to  hold  any  ecclefiaftical  preferment 
for  feven  years  afterwards.  Corrupt  elections  and  re- 
fignatiors  in  colleges,  hofpitals,  and  other  eleemofvnary 
corporations,  are  alfo  punifhed,  by  the  fame  ftatute,  with 
forfeiture  of  the  double  value,  vacating  the  place  or  of¬ 
fice,  and  a  devolution  of  the  right  of  cledtion,  for  that 
turn,  to  the  crown. 

SIMOOM,  a  hot  wind  which  blows  occafionally  in 
the  deferts  of  Africa,  and  probably  in  other  widely  ex¬ 
tended  countries  parched  in  the  fame  manner  by  a  ver¬ 
tical  fun.  Its  effeCfs  on  the  human  body  are  dreadful. 
If  inhaled  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  inftant  fuffoca- 
tion,  or  at  leaf!  leaves  the  unhappy  fufferer  oppreffed 
with  afthma  and  lownefs  of  fpirits.  The  approach  of 
this  awful  fcourge  of  God  is  indicated  by  a  rednefs  in 
the  air,  well  underftood  by  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
journey  through  the  defert  •,  and  the  only  refuge  which 
they  have  from  it,  is  to  fall  down  with  their  faces  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  to  continue  as  long  as  poffible  with¬ 
out  drawing  in  their  breath. 

Bruce's  Mr  Bruce,  who,  in  his  journey  through  the  defert, 

Travel: ,  fuffered  from  the  fimoom,  gives  of  it  the  following  gra- 
voL  iv.  phical  defeription  :  “  At  eleven  o’clock,  while  we  con. 

Pi  S&  templated  with  great  pleafure  the  rugged  top  of  Chig- 

gre,  to  which  we  were  fail  approaching,  and  where  we 
Were  to  fglace  ourfelves  with  plenty  of  good  water, 
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Idris  our  guide  cried  out,  with  a  loud  voice,  Fall  upon  Simoom 
your  faces,  for  here  is  the  fimoom.  I  faw  from  the  .  R  . 
i0uth-e3.fi  a  haze  come,  in  colour  like  the  purple  part  ,SlmP*lcity-. 
of  the  rainbow,  but  not  fo  compreffed  or  thick.  It  V 
did  net  occupy  twenty  yards  in  breadth,  and  was  about 
twelve  feet  high  from  the  ground.  It  was  a  kind  of 
bluffi  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved  very  rapidly  ;  for  I 
fcarce  could  turn  to  fall  upon  the  ground  with  my 
head  to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  plainly  upon  my  face.  We  all  lay  fiat  on  the 
ground  as  if  dead,  till  Idris  told  us  it  was  blown  over. 

The  meteor  or  purple  haze  which  I  faw  was  indeed 
paffed,  but  the  light  air  that  ftill  blew  was  of  heat  to 
threaten  fuffocation.  For  my  part,  I  found  diftindly  in 
my  breaft  that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it,  nor  was  I 
free  of  an  afthmatic  fenfation  till  I  had  been  fome 
months  in  Italy,  at  the  baths  of  Poretta,  near  two  years 
afterwards.”  Though  the  fe verity  of  this  blaft  feems 
to  have  paffed  over  them  almoft  inftantaneoufiy,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  blow  fo  as  to  exhauft  them  till  twenty  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon,  lafting  through  alf  itsftages 
very  near  fix  hours,  and  leaving  them  in  a  date  of  the 
utmoft  defpondency. 

SIMPLE,  fomething  not  mixed  or  compounded  5  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to  compound. 

Simple,  in  the  Materia  Medico ,  a  general  name  for 
all  herbs  or  plants,  as  having  each  its  particular  virtue 
whereby  it  .becomes  a  fimple  remedy. 

SIMPLICI I Y  in  writing.  If  we  examine  the 
writers  whofe  compofitions  have  flood  the  teft  of  ages, 
and  obtained  that  higheft  honour,  “  the  concurrent  ap! 
probation  of  diftant  times  and  nations,”  we  fhall  find 
that  the  chara&er  of  fimplicity  is  the  unvarying  circum- 
ftance  which  alone  hath  been  able  to  gain  this  univerfal 
homage  from  mankind.  Among  the  Greeks,  whofe 
writers  in  general  are  of  the  fimple  kind,  the  divined: 
poet,  the  moft  commanding  orator,  the  fineft  hiftorian, 
and  deepeft  philofopher,  are,  above  the  red,  confpicu- 
ou fly  eminent  in  this  great  quality.  The  Roman  wri¬ 
ters  rife  .  towards  perfection  according  to  that  meafure 
of  fimplicity  which  they  mingle  in  their  works  ;  indeed 
they  are  all  inferior  to  the  Greek  models.  But  who 
will  deny  that  Lucretius,  Horace,  Virgil,  Livy,  Te¬ 
rence,  Tully,  are  at  once  the  fimpled  and  bed  of  Ro¬ 
man  writers  ?  unlefs  we  add  the  noble  annalift  who  ap¬ 
peared  in  after-times  \  who,  notwithdanding  the  politi¬ 
cal  turn  of  his  genius,  which  fometimes  interferes,  is  ad¬ 
mirable  in  this  great  quality,  and  by  it  far  fuperior  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  this  one  circumdance  that 
hath  raifed  the  venerable  Dante,  the  father  of  modem 
poetry,  above  the  fucceeding  poets  of  his  country,  who 
could  never  long  maintain  the  local  and  temporary  ho¬ 
nours  bedowed  upon  them  $  but  have  fallen  under  that 
jud  negleft  which  time  will  ever  decree  to  thofe  who 
defert  a  jud  fimplicity  for  the  florid  colourings  of  ftyle, 
contraded  phrafes,  affe&ed  conceits,  the  mere  trappings  of 
compofition  and  Gothic  minutiae.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  to  Boileau  the  mod  lading  wreath  in  France,  and 
to  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  in  England  5  efpecially  to 
the  former,  whofe  writings  contain  fpeciruens  of  per¬ 
haps  the  pured  and  fimpled  Englifli  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  found,  except  in  the  Bible  or  Book  cf  Common 
Prayer.  As  it  appears  from  thefe  indances,  that  fim¬ 
plicity  is  the  only  univerfal  chara&erifiic  of  jud  writ¬ 
ing,  fo  the  fuperior  eminence  of  the  facred  Scriptures 
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Simplicity  in  this  quality  hath  been  generally  acknowledged. 

Sim  Ifon.  P-ne  °f  .the  Sreate^  critics  in  antiquity,  himfelf  con. 
v— ^  ipicuous  in  the  fublime  and  fimple  manner,  hath  borne 
this  tedimony  to  the  writings  of  Mofes  and  St  Paul  j 
and  by  parity  of  reafon  we  ffiuft  conclude,  that  had  he 
been  converfant  with  the  other  facred  writers,  his  tafte 
and  candour  would  have  allowed  them  the  fame  en¬ 
comium. 

It  hath  been  often  obferved,  even  by  writers  of  no 
mean  rank,  that  the  “  Scriptures  fuffer  in  their  credit 
by  the  difadvantage  of  a  literal  verfion,  while  other  an¬ 
cient  writings  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  free  and  embel- 
lifhed  tranflation.”  But  in  reality  thefe  gentlemen’s  con¬ 
cern  is  ill  placed  and  groundlefs  :  for  the  truth  is,  “  that 
mod  other  writings  are  impaired  by  a  literal  tranflation  5 
whereas  giving  only  a  due  regard  to  the  idiom  of  diffe¬ 
rent  languages,  the  facred  writings,  when  literally  tranf- 
lated,  are  then  in  their  full  perfection.” 

.  Now  this  [s  an  internal  proof,  that  in  all  other  wri¬ 
tings  there  is.  a  mixture  of  local,  relative,  exterior 
ornament,  which  is  often  lod  in  the  transfufion  from 
one  language  to  another.  But  the  internal  beauties, 
xvhich  depend  not  on  the  particular  condruftion  of 
tongues,  no  change  of  tongue  can  dedroy.  Hence  the 
Bible  preferves  its  native  beauty  and  drength  alike 
in  every  language,  by  the  foie  energy  of  unadorned 
f  mpf  ' >tnatUrai  *ma£es>  weight  of  fentiment,  and  great 

It  is  in  this  refpeCt  like  a  rich  vein  of  gold,  which, 
under  the  fevered  trials  of  heat,  cold,  and  moidure,  re¬ 
tains  its  original  weight  and  fplendour,  without  either 
lofs  or  alloy  ;  while  bafer  metals  are  corrupted  by  earth, 
air,  water,  fire,  and  adimilated  to  the  various  elements 
through  which  they  pafs. 

r?  C*rcum^ance>  then,  may  be  judly  regarded  as 
fufticient  to  vindicate  the  compofition  of  the  facred 
Scriptures,  as  it  is  at  once  their  chief  excellence  and 
greated  fecurity.  It  is  their  excellence,  as  it  renders 
them  intelligible  and  ufeful  to  all  ;  it  is  their  fecurity, 
as.it  prevents  their  being  difguifed  by  the  falfe  and  ca¬ 
pricious  ornaments  of  vain  or  weak  trandators.  We 
may  fafely  appeal  to  experience  and  fa&  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  thefe  remarks  011  the  fuperior  fimplicity 
utility,  and  excellence,  of  the  dyle  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Is  there  any  book  in  the  world  fo  perfeftly  a- 
dapted  to  all  capacities?  that  contains  fuch  fublime  and 
exalted  precepts,  conveyed  in  fuch  an  artlefs  and  in¬ 
telligible  drain,  that  can  be  read  with  fuch  pleafure 
and  advantage  by  the  lettered  fage  and  the  unlettered 
peafant  ? 

SIMPLOCE.  See  Oratory,  N°  72. 

SIMPSON,  Thomas,  profeffor  of  mathematics  at 
the  royal  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  was  born  at  Market  Bofworth  in  Leicederdiire 
in  1710.  His  father,  a  duff- weaver,  taught  him  only 
to  read  Englhh,  and  brought  him  up  to  his  own  bufi- 
nefs  5  but  meeting  with  a  fcientific  pedlar,  who  like- 
\ufe  pradlifed  fortune-telling,  young  Simpfon  by  his  af- 
fidance  and  advice  left  off  weaving,  and  profeded  adro- 
logy.  As  he  improved  in  knowledge,  how  ever,  he  crrew 
difguded  with  his  pretended  art  5  and  renouncing  it 
was  driven  to  fuch  difficulties  for  the  fubfidence  of  his 
family,  that  he  came  up  to  London,  where  he  worked 
as  a  weaver,  and  taught  mathematics  at  his  fpare  hours. 
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As  his  fcliolars  increafed,  his  abilities  became  better 
known,  and  he  publifhed  his  Treatife  on  Fluxions,  by  ' 
fubfeription,  in  1737  :  in  174°?  he  publidied  his  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance ;  and  Effays 
in  Speculative  and  Mixed  Mathematics.  After  thefe 
appeared  his  Dodfrine  of  Annuities  and  Reveriions  j 
Mathematical  Differtations ;  Treatife  on  Algebra  ;  E- 
lements  of  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry,  Plane**  and  Sphe¬ 
rical  ;  Seleft  Exercifes  and  his  Do&rine  and  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Fluxions,  which  he  profeffes  to  be  rather  a 
new  work,  than  a  fecond  edition  of  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  on  fluxions..  In  1743,  he  obtained  the  mathema¬ 
tical  profefforfhip  at  Woolwich  academy  ;  and  foon  af¬ 
ter  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  when 
the  p redden t  and  council,  in  condderation  of  his  mode¬ 
rate  circumflances,  were  pleafed  to  excufe  his  admiflion- 
fees,  and  his  giving  bonds  for  the  fettled  future  pay¬ 
ments.  .  At  the  academy  he  exerted  all  his  abilities  in 
inflru&ing  the  pupils  who  were  the  immediate  objedls 
of  his  duty,  as  well  as  others  whom  the  fuperior  officers 
of  the  ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in 
his  houfe.  In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  had  a  peculiar 
and  happy  addrefs,  a  certain  dignity  and  perfpicuity, 
tempered  with  fuch  a  degree  of  miidnefs,  as  engaged 
the  attention,  edeem,  and  friendihip,  of  his  fcholars. 
He  therefore  acquired  great  applaufe  from  his  fuperiors 
m  the  difeharge  of  his  duty.  His  application  and  clofe 
confinement,  however,  injured  his  health.  Exercife  and 
a  proper  regimen  were  preferibed  to  him,  but  to  little 
purpofe  :  for  his  fpirits  funk  gradually,  till  he  became 
incapable  of  performing  his  duty,  or  even  of  reading 
the  letters  of  his  friends.  The  effects  of  this  decay  of 
nature  were  greatly  increafed  by  vexation  of  mind,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  haughty  and  infulting  behaviour  of  his  fupe¬ 
rior  the  fird  profeffor  of  mathematics.  This  perfon, 
greatly  his  inferior  in  mathematical  accomplidiments,  did 
what  he  could  to  make  his  dtuation  uneafy,  and  even  to 
depreciate  him  in  the  public  opinion  :  but  it  was  a  vain 
endeavour,  and  only  ferved  to  deprefs  himfelf.  At 
length  his  phyficians  advifed  his  native  air  for  his  reco¬ 
very,  and  he  fet  out  in  February  17 61  ;  but  was  fo  fa¬ 
tigued  by  his  journey,  that  upon  his  arrival  at  Bofworth, 
he  betook  himfelf  to  his  chamber,  and  grew  continually 
worfe  till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
14th  of  May,  in  the  5  id  year  of  his  age. 

SIMSON,  Dr  Robert,  profeffor  of  mathematics  in 
the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  was  born  in  the  year  1687 
of  a  refpe&able  family,  which  had  held  a  fmall  edaie  in 
the  county  of  Lanark  for  fome  generations.  He  was, 
ive  think,  the  fccond  fon  of  the  family.  A  younger 
brother  was  profeffor  of  medicine  in  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew’s,  and  is  known  by  fome  works  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  particularly  a  Differtation  on  the  Nervous  Sydem, 
occafioned  by  the  Diffe&ion  of  a  Brain  completely  O f- 
flfied. 

Dr  Simfon  was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Glaf¬ 
gow  under  the  eye  of  fome  of  his  relations  who  were 
profeffors.  Eager  after  knowledge,  he  made  great  pro- 
grefs  in  all  his  dudies  ;  and,  as  his  mind  did  not,  at 
the  very  Brd  openings  of  fcience,  drike  into  that  path 
which  afterwards  fo  drongly  attra&ed  him,  and  in 
which  he  proceeded  fo  far  almod  without  a  companion, 
he  acquired  in  every  walk  of  fcience  a  dock  of  informa¬ 
tion,  which,  though  it  had  sever  been  much  augmented 
afterwards,  would  have  done  credit  to  aprofefliomd  man 
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'•Simfon.  in  any  of  his  ftudies.  He  became,  at  a  very  eany  pe- 

' - riod,  an  adept  in  the  philofophy  and  theology  of  the 

fchools,  wTas  able  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  Tick  relation 
in  the  clafs  of  oriental  languages,  was  noted  for  hiftori- 
cal  knowledge,  and  one  of  the  moll  knowing  botanifls 
of  his  time. 

It  was  during  his  theological  ftudies,  as  preparatory 
for  his  entering  into  orders,  that  mathematics  took  hold 
of  his  fancy.  He  ufed  to  tell  in  his  convivial  moments 
how  he  amufed  himfelf  when  preparing  his  exercifes 
for  the  divinity  hall.  When  tired  with  vague  fpecuba- 
tion,  in  which  he  did  not  meet  with  certainty  to  re¬ 
ward  his  labours,  he  turned  up  a  book  of  oriental  phi¬ 
lology,  in  which  he  found  fomething  which  he  could 
difeover  to  be  true  or  to  be  falie,  without  going  °nt  °f 
the  line  of  ftudy  which  was  to  be  of  ultimate  ufe  to 
him.  Sometimes  even  this  could  not  relieve  his  fatigue. 
He  then  had  recourfe  to  mathematics,  which  never  tail¬ 
ed  to  fatisfy  and  refreih  him.  for  a  long  while  he  re- 
ftri&ed  himfelf  to  a  very  moderate  ufe  of  the  cordial, 
fearing  that  he  would  foon  exhauft  tire  fmall  flock 
which  fo  limited  and  abftraft  a  fcience  could  yield  *, 
till  at  laft  he  found,  that  the  more  he  learned,  a 
wider  field  opened  to  his  view,  and  fccnes  that  weie 
inexhauftible.  Becoming  acquainted  with  fubjedls  far 
beyond  the  elements  of  the  fcience,  and  with  num¬ 
bers  of  names  celebrated  during  that  period  of  ardent 
refearch  all  over  Europe,  he  found  it  to  be  a  manly  and 
important  ftudy,  by  which  he  was  as  likely  to  acquire 
reputation  as  by  any  other.  About  this  time,  too, 
a  profpedt  began  to  open  of  making  mathematics  his 
pro fe (lion  for  life.  He  then  gave  himfelf  up  to  it  with¬ 
out  rtferve. 

His  original  incitement  to  this  ftudy  as  a  treat,  as 
fomething  to  pleafe  and  refrefh  his  mind  in  the  mid  ft  of 
feverer  talks,  gave  a  particular  turn  to  his  mathematical 
ftudies,  from  which  he  never  could  afterwards  deviate. 
Perfpicuity  and  elegance  aie  more  attainable,  and  more 
difcernible,  in  pure  geometry,  than  in  any  other  parts  of 
the  fcience  of  meafure.  To  this  therefore  he  chiefly 
devoted  himfelf.  For  the  fame  reafon  he  preferred  the 
ancient  method  of  ftudying  pure  geometry,  and  even 
felt  a  diflike  to  the  Carteftan  method  of  fubftitutmg 
fymbols  for  operations  of  the  mind,  and  ftill  more  was 
he  difgufted  with  the  fubftitution  of  fymbols  for  the 
very  objects  of  difcuffion,  for  lines,  furfaces,  folids,  and 
their  affe&ions.  He  rvas  rather  difpofed  in  the  fo- 
lution  of  an  algebraical  problem,  where  quantity  alone 
was  confidered,  to  fubftitute  figure  and  its  afte<ftions 
for  the  algebraical  fymbols,  and  to  convert  the  algebraic 
formula  into  an  analogous  geometrical  theorem.  And 
he  came  at  laft  to  confider  algebraic  analyfis  as  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  mechanical  knack,  in  which  we 
proceed  without  ideas  of  any  kind,  and  obtain  a  refult 
without  meaning,  and  without  being  confcious  of  any 
procefs  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  without  any  convic- 
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tion  of  its  truth.  And  there  is  no  denying,  that  if  ge-  Simfon. 
nuine  unfophifticated  tafte  alone  is  to  be  confulted,  Dr 
Simfon  was  in  the  right:  for  though  it  muft  alfo  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  reafoning  in  algebra  is  as  flricl 
\s  in  the  pureft  geometry  of  Euclid  or  Apollonius,  the 
expert  analyfl  has  little  perception  of  it  as  he  goes  on, 
and  his  final  equation  is  not  felt  by  himfelf  as  the  refult 
of  ratiocination,  any  more  than  if  he  had  obtained  it  by 
Pafcal’s  arithmetical  mill.  This  does  not  in  the  leaft 
diminifli  our  admiration  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  j  for 
its  almoft  boundlcfs  grafp,  its  rapid  and  certain  proce¬ 
dure,  and  the  delicate  metaphyfics  and  great  addrefs 
which  may  be  difpiayed  in  conducing  it.  Such,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  ground  of  the  ftrong  bias  of  Dr  Simfon’s 
mind  to  the  analyfis  of  the  ancient  geometers.  It  in- 
creafed  as  he  went  forward  j  and  his  veneration  (we 
m3y  call  it  his  love  or  affeBwn)  for  the  ancient  geometry 
was  carried  to  a  degree  of  idolatry.  His  chief  labours 
were  exerted  in  efforts  to  reftore  the  works  of  the  an¬ 
cient  geometers  *,  and  he  has  nowhere  bellowed  much 
pains  in  advancing  the  modern  difeoveries  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  The  noble  inventions,  for  example,  of  fluxions 
and  of  logarithms,  by  which  our  progrefs  in  mathema¬ 
tical  knowledge,  and  in  the  ufeful  application  of  this 
knowledge,  is  fo  much  promoted,  attracted  the  notice 
of  Dr  Simfon  ;  but  he  has  contented  himfelf  with  rle- 
monftrating  their  truth  on  the  genuine  principles  of 
the  ancient  geometry.  Yet  was  he  very  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  modern  difeoveries  *,  and  there 
are  to  be  feen  among  his  papers  difeuflions  and  invefti- 
gations  in  the  Carteftan  method,  which  (how  him  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  all  the  principles,  and  even  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  tours  de  main ,  of  the  mofl  refined  fymbolical 
analyfts  (a). 

About  the  age  of  25  Dr  Simfon  wxis  chofen  pro- 
fefior  of  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  (Bafgowx  He 
went  to  London  immediately  after  his  appointment, 
and  there  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  moft  eminent 
men  of  that  bright  era  of  Britifti  fcience.  Among 
thefe  he  ahvays  mentioned  Captain  Halley  (the  celebra¬ 
ted  Dr  Edmund  Halley)  with  particular  refpe<ft  ;  fay¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  the  moft  acute  penetration,  and  the 
moft  juft  tafte  in  that  fcience,  of  any  m3n  he  had  ever 
known.  And,  indeed,  Dr  Halley,  has  ftrongly  exem¬ 
plified  both  of  thefe  in  his  divination  of  the  work  of 
Apollonius  de  Settime  Spatii ,  and  the  8lh  book  of  his 
Conics ,  and  in  feme  of  the  moft  beautiful  theorems  in 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia .  Dr  Simfon  alfo  admired 
the  w7ide  and  mafterly  fteps  which  Newton  w*as  accuf- 
tomed  to  take  in  his  inveftigations,  and  his  manner  of 
fubftituting  geometrical  figures  for  the  quantities  which 
are  obferved  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  was  from 
Dr  Simfon  that  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  re¬ 
mark  wLich  has  been  oftener  than  once  repeated  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Work,  “  That  the  39th  propofition  of  the 
firft  book  of  the  Principia  was  the  moft  important  pro¬ 
pofition 


(A)  In  1752  the  writer  of  this  article  being  then  his  fcholar,  requefled  him  to  examine  an  account  which  he 
gave  him  of  what  he  thought  a  new  curve  (a  conchoid  having  a  circle  for  its  bafe).  Dr  Simfon  ret“™fd ^lt ^  next 
day  with  a  regular  lift  of  its  leading  properties,  and  the  inveftigation  of  fuch  as  he  thought 
net  fo  eafily  trace.  In  this  V  afty  fcraul  the  lines  related  to  the  circle  were  familiarly  confidered  at  arithmetical  frac¬ 
tions  of  the  radius  confidered  as  unity.  This  was  before  Euler  publiftied  his  Arithmetic  of  the  Smes  and  Tangcats, 
now  in  univerfal  ufe. 
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Simfon.  pofitiou  that  had  ever  been  exhibited  to  the  phyfico-ma- 

v - '  thematical  philofopher  j”  and  he  ufed  always  to  lllu- 

ftrate  to  his  more  advanced  fcholars  the  fuperionty  of 
the  Geometrical  over  the  algebraic  analyfis,  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  folution  given  by  Newton  of  the  inverfe  pro¬ 
blem  of  centripetal  forces,  in  the  4 2d  propofition  of  that 
book,  with  the  one  given  by  John  Bernoulli  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1713* 

We  have  heard  him  fay,  that  to  his  own  knowledge 
Newton  frequently  inveftigated  his  proportions  in  the 
fymbolical  way,  and  that  it  was  owing  chiefly  to  Dr 
Halley  that  they  did  not  finally  appear  in  that  drefs. 

Bat  if  Dr  Simfon  was  well  informed,  we  think  it  a 
great  argument  in  favour  of  the  fymbolic  analyfis,  when 
this  moll  fuccefsful  practical  artijt  (for  fo  we  mult  call 
Newton  when  engaged  in  a  talk  of  di (bo very )  found  it 
conducive  either  to  difpatch  or  perhaps  to  his  very  pro- 
r^fs 

Returning  to  his  academical  chair,  Dr  Simfon  difchar- 
ged  the  duties  of  a  profeffor  for  more  than  50  years  with 
great  honour  to  the  univerfity  and  to  himfelf. 

It  is  almoft  needlefs  to  fay,  that  in  his  preletftions  he 
followed  ftri&ly  the  Euclidian  method  in  elementary 
o-eometry.  He  made  ufe  of  Theodofius  as  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  fphcrical  trigonometry.  In  the  higher  geome¬ 
try  he  prelefled  from  his  own  Conics  *,  and  he  gave  a 
fmali  fpecimen  of  the  linear  problems  of  the  ancients, 
by  explaining  the  properties,  (ometimes  Oi  the  conchoid, 
fometimes  of  the  ciilbid,  with  their  application  to  the 
folution  of  fuch  problems.  In  the  more  advanced  clafs 
he  was  accuftomed  to  give  Napier’s  mode  of  conceiving 
logarithms,  i,  e.  quantities  as  generated  by  motion  j  and 
Mr  Cotes’s  view  of  them,  as  the  fums  of  ratiunculse  ■, 
and  to  demonftrate  Newton’s  lemmas  concerning  the  li¬ 
mits  of  ratios  5  and  then  to  give  the  elements  of  the 
fluxionary  calculus  *,  and  to  finiffi  his  courfe  with  a  fe- 
le6l  fet  of  propofitions  in  optics,  gnomonics,  and  central 
forces.  His  method  of  teaching  was  fxmple  and  perspi¬ 
cuous,  his  elocution  clear,  and  his  manner  eafy  and  im- 
preffive.  He  had  the  refpeft,  and  Hill  more  the  affec¬ 
tion,  of  his  fcholars. 

With  refpeft  to  his  ftudies,  we  have  already  inform¬ 
ed  the  reader  that  they  got  an  early  bias  to  pure  geo¬ 
metry,  and  to  the  elegant  but  fcrupulous  methods  of  the 
ancients. 

We  have  heard  Dr  Simfon  fay,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  Dr  Halley  that  he  fo  early  aire&ed 
his  efforts  to  the  refforation  of  the  ancient  geometers. 

He  had  recommended  this  to  him,  as  the  molt  certain 
way  for  him,  then  a  very  young  man,  both  to  acquire 
reputation,  and  to  improve  his  own  knowledge  and  tafte, 
and  he  prefented  him  with  a  copy  of  Pappus’s  Mathe¬ 
matical  Cohesions,  enriched  with  fome  of  his  own  notes. 

The  perfpicuity  of  the  ancient  geometrical  analyfis,  and 
a  certain  elegance  in  the  nature  of  the  folutions  which 
it  affords,  especially  by  means  of  the  local  theorems, 
foon  took  firm  hold  of  his  fancy,  and  made  him,  with 
the  fanguine  expectation  of  a  young  man,  direCl  his  very 
firft  efforts  to  the  recovery  of  this  in  toto  ;  and  the  refto- 
ration  of  Euclid’s  Porifms  was  the  firft  talk  which  he 
fet  himfelf.  The  accomplifiied  geometer  knows  what  a 
defperate  tails,  this  was,  from  the  fcanty  and  mutilated 
account  which  we  have  of  this  work  in  a  fingle  paffage 
of  Pappus.  It  was  an  ambition  which  nothing  but  fuc- 
cefs  could  juftify  in  fo  young  an  adventurer.  He  fuc- 
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ceedcd  \  and  fo  early  as  1718  feemed  to  have  been  in 
complete  poffeffion  of  this  method  of  invefiigalion, 
which  was  confidered  by  the  eminent  geometers  of  an¬ 
tiquity  as  their  fureft  guide  through  the  labyrinths  cf 
the  higher  geometry.  Dr  Simfon  gave  a  fpecimen  of 
his  difeovery  in  1723  in  the  Philofophical  Transactions. 
And  after  this  time  he  ceafed  not  from  his  endeavours 
to  recover  that  choice  collection  of  Pori  fins  which  Eu  ¬ 
clid  had  collected,  as  of  the  moft  general  ufe  in  the  fo¬ 
lution  of  difficult  queftions.  What  fome  of  thefe  muff 
have  been  was  pointed  out  to  Dr  Simfon  by  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  the  general  propofition  of  Pappus,  which  he  has 
restored.  Others  were  pointed  out  by  the  lemmas 
which  Pappus  has  given  as  helps  to  the  young.  mathe¬ 
matician  towards  their  demonftration.  And,  being  thus 
in  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  number,  their  mutual  re¬ 
lations  pointed  out  a  fort  of  fyftem,  of  which  thefe  made 
a  part,  and  of  which  the  blanks  now  remained  to  be 
filled  up. 

Dr  Simfon,  having  thus  gained  his  favourite  point, 
had  leifure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  other  works  of 
the  ancient  geometers  j  and  the  porifms  of  Euclid  now 
had  only  an  occafional  fliare.  ihe  loci  plant  of  Apol¬ 
lonius  was  another  tafk  which  he  very  early  engaged  in, 
and  completed  about  the  year  1738.  after  it  was 

printed,  he  imagined  that  he  had  not  given  the  ipfijjimre 
propojitiones  of  Apollonius,  and  in  the  precife  fpirit  and 
order  of  that  author.  The  impreffion  lay  by  him  for 
fome  years }  and  it  was  with  great  reluClance  that  he 
yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  his  mathematical  friends,,  and 
publiffied  the  work,  in  174 6,  with  fome  emendations, 
where  he  thought  he  had  deviated  fartheft  from  nis  au¬ 
thor.  He  quickly  repented  of  this  fcanty  conceffion, 
and  recalled  what  he  could  of  the  fmali  number  of  co*- 
pies  which  he  had  given  to  the  bookfellers,  and  the  im¬ 
preffion  again  lay  by  him  for  years.  He  afterwards  re- 
correCled  the  work,  and  Hill  with  fome  reluClance  al¬ 
lowed  it  to  come  abroad  as  the  Reftitution  of  Apollo¬ 
nius.  The  public,  however,  had  not  been  fo  faftidious 
as  Dr  Simfon,  arid  the  work  had  acquired  great  cele¬ 
brity,  and  he  was  now  confidered  as  one  of  the  firft  and 
the  moft  elegant  geometers  of  the  age  :  for,  in  the  mean 
time,  he  had  publifticd  his  Conic  SeCfions,  a  work  of 
uncommon  merit,  whether  we  confider  it  as  equivalent 
to  a  complete  reftitution  of  the  celebrated  work  of  A- 
pollonius  Pergaeus,  or  as  an  excellent  fyftem  of  this  im¬ 
portant  part  of  mathematics.  It  is  marked  with  the 
fame  features  as  the  loci  plant ,  the  moft  anxious  Solici¬ 
tude  to  exhibit  the  very  text  of  Apollonius,  even  in  the 
propofitions  belonging  to  the  books  which  had  been 
completely  loft.  Thefe  could  be  recovered  in  no  other 
way  but  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  precife  plan 
propofed  by  the  author,  and  by  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  author  had  accurately  accomplifhed  this  plan. 
In  this  manner  did  Viviani  proceed  in  the  firft  attempt 
which  was  made  to  reftore  the  conics  of  Apollonius  \ 
and  he  has  given  us  a  detail  of  the  procefs  of  his  conjec¬ 
tures,  by  which  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  its  juftnefs, 
and  of  the  probability  how  far  he  has  attained  the  de- 
fired  objeft.  Dr  Simfon’s  view  in  his  performance  was 
fomething  different,  deviating  a  little  in  this  one  cafe 
from  his  general  track.  He  was  not  altogether  pleafed 
with  the  work  of  Viviani,  even  as  augmented  by  the 
eighth  book  added  by  Halley,  and  his  wiffi  was  to  re¬ 
ftore  the  ancient  original.  But,  in  the  mean  time,,  an 
^  A  2  academical 
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academical  text  book  for  conic  fe&ions  was  much  want¬ 
ed.  He  was  much  diflatisfied  with  thofe  in  common 
uie  ;  and  he  was  not  infenfible  of  the  advantage  refult- 
ing  from  the  confideration  of  thefe  fefHons,  independent 
of  the  cone  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Wallis.  He  there¬ 
fore  compofed  this  excellent  treatife  as  an  elementary 
book,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  prepare  for  the  ftudy  of 
Apollonius  ;  and  accordingly  accommodates  it  to  this 
purpofe,  and  gives  feveral  important  proportions  in 
their  proper  places,  exprefshj  as  reJUtutions  of  Apollo¬ 
nius,  whom  he  keeps  constantly  in  view  through  the 
whole  work. 

Much  about  this  time  Dr  Simfon  feriouOy  began  to 
prepare  a  perfect  edition  of  Euclid’s  Elements.  The 
intimate  acquaintance  which  he  had  by  this  time  ac¬ 
quired  with  all  the  original  works  of  the  ancient  geome¬ 
ters,  and  their  ancient  commentators  and  critics,  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  hope  that  he  could  redore  to  his  original 
luftre  this  leader  in  mathematical  fcience  ;  and  the  errors 
which  had  crept  into  this  celebrated  work,  and  which 
Hill  remained  in  it,  appeared  of  magnitude  fufficient  to 
merit  the  mod  careful  efforts  for  their  removal.  The 
data  alfo,  which  were  in  like  manner  the  introdu&ion 
to  the  whole  art  of  geometrical  invedigation,  feemed  to 
call  more  loudly  for  his  amending  hand.  For  it  appears 
that  the  Saracens,  who  have  preferred  to  us  the  writings 
of  the  ancients,  have  contented  themfelves  with  admir¬ 
ing  thefe  celebrated  works,  and  have  availed  themfelves 
of  the  knowledge  which  they  contain  ;  but  they  have 
fhown  no  inclination  to  add  to  the  dock,  or  to  promote 
the  fciences  which  they  had  received.  They  could  not 
do  any  thing  without  the  fynthetical  books  of  the  geo¬ 
meters  }  but,  not  meaning  to  go  beyond  the  difcoveries 
which  they  had  made,  they  neglected  all  the  books 
which  related  to  the  analytic  art  alone,  and  the  greated 
part  of  them  (about  25  out  of  30)  have  irrecoverably 
perdhed.  The  data  of  Euclid  have  fortunately  been 
preferved,  but  the  book  was  negle&ed,  and  the  only 
ancient  copies,  which  are  but  three  or  four,  are  mifera- 
bly  erroneous  and  mutilated.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  very 
arduous  matter  to  reindate  this  work  in  its  original  per¬ 
fection.  The  plan  is  precife,  both  in  its  extent  and  its 
method.  It  had  been  redored,  therefore,  with  fuccefs 
by  more  than  one  author.  But  Dr  Sim  Ton’s  compre- 
henfive  view  of  the  whole  analytical  fydem  pointed  out 
to  him  many  occafions  for  amendment.  He  therefore 
made  its  inditution  a  joint  talk  with  that  of  the  elements. 
All  the  lovers  of  true  geometry  will  acknowledge  their 
obligations  to  him  for  the  edition  of  the  Elements  and 
data  which  he  publiOied  about  1758.  The  text  is  cor¬ 
rected  with  the  mod  judicious  and  fcrupulous  care,  and 
the  notes  are  inedimable,  both  for  their  information, 
and  for  the  tendency  which  they  mud  have  to  form  the 
mind  of  the  dudent  to  a  true  judgement  and  tade  in 
mathematical  fubjeCts.  The  more  accomplifhed  reader 
will  perhaps  be  fometimes  difpofed  to  fmile  at  the  axiom 
which  feems  to  pervade  the  notes,  “  that  a  work  of  Eu¬ 
clid  mud  be  fuppofed  without  error  or  defeCl.”  If  this 
was  not  the  cafe,  Euclid  has  been  obliged  to  his  editor 
in  move  indances  than  one.  Nor  diould  his  greated  ad¬ 
mirers  think  it  impofiible  that  in  the  progrefs  of  human 
improvement,  a  geometrical  truth  fhould  occur  to  one 
of  thefe  latter  days,  which  efcaped  the  notice  of  even 
the  Lincean  Euclid.  Such  merit,  however,  Dr  Sim¬ 
fon  nowhere  claims,  but  lays  every  blame  of  error, 
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(million,  or  obfcurity,  lo  the  charge  of  Proclus,  Tlieon, 
and  other  editors  and  commentators  of  the  renowned ' 
Grecian. 

#  There  is  another  work  of  Apollonius  on  which  Dr 
Sind  on  has  bedowed  great  pains,  and  has  redored,  as 
we  imagine,  omnibus  numeris  perfeBum,  viz.  the  Sectio 
deter  minata  ;  one  of  thofe  performances  which  are  of 
indifpenfable  ufe  in  the  application  of  the  ancient  ana- 
lyhs.  This  alfo  feems  to  have  been  an  early  talk, 
though  we  do  not  know  the  date  of  his  labours  on  it! 
It  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death,  being  then  pub- 
lifhed  along  with  the  great  work,  the  Porifms  of  Eu¬ 
clid,  at  the  expence  of  the  late  Earl  Stanhope,  a  no¬ 
bleman  intimately  converfant  with  the  ancient  geometry, 
and  zealous  for  its  reception  among  the  mathematicians 
of  the  prefent  age.  He  had  kept  up  a  condant  corre- 
fpondence  with  Dr  Simfon  on  mathematical  fubje&s  j 
and  at  his  death  in  1768,  engaged  Mr  Clow  profeffior 
of  logic  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  to  whofe  care  the 
DoClor  had  left  all  his  valuable  papers,  to  make  a  felec- 
tion  of  fuch  as  would  ferve  to  fupport  and  increafe  his 
well-earned  reputation  as  the  Restorer  of  ancient 
Geometry. 

.  We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  account  of  Dr 
Simfon’s  labours  in  thefe  works,  becaufe  his  manner  of 
execution,  vvhile  it  does  honour  to  his  inventive  powers, 
and  fhows  his  jud  tade  in  mathematical  compofition,  al¬ 
fo  confirms  our  former  aflertion,  that  he  carried  his  re- 
fpea  for  the  ancient  geometers  to  a  degree  of  fuperdi- 
tious  idolatry,  and  that  his  fhncy,  unchecked,  viewed 
them  as  incapable  of  error  or  imoerfeCtion.  This  is  di- 
dinCtiy  to  be  feen  in  the  emendations  which  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  of  the  texts,  particularly  in  his  editions  of  Euclid. 
Not  only  every  imperfeCtion  of  the  reading  is  afcribed  to 
the  ignorance  of  copyids,  and  every  indiftinanefs  in 
the  conception,  inconclufivenefs  in  the  reafoning,  and 
defect  m  the  method,  is  afcribed  to  the  ignorance  or 
midake  of  the  commentators  ;  but  it  is  all  along  plum¬ 
ed  that  the  work  was  perfea  in  its  kind  ;  and  that  by 
exhibiting  a  perfea  work,  we  redore  the  genuine  origi¬ 
nal.  .  This  is  furely  gratuitous  ;  and  it  is  very  poffible 
that  it  has,  in  fome  indances,  made  Dr  Simfon  fail  of 
his  anxious  purpofe,  and  give  us  even  a  better  than  the 
original.  It  has  undoubtedly  made  him  fail  in  what 
Jhould  have  been  his  great  purpofe,  viz.  to  give  the 
world  a  conneaed  fydem  of  the  ancient  geometrical  ana- 
lyfis  ;  fuch  as  would,  in  the  fird  place,  exhibit  it  in  its 
mod  engaging  form,  elegant,  perfpicuous,  and  compre- 
henfive  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  fuch  as  diould  engage 
the  mathematicians  of  the  prefent  age  to  adopt  it  as  the 
mod  certain  and  fuccefsful  conduaor  in  thofe  laborious 
and  difficult  refearches  in  which  the  demands  of  modern 
fcience  continually  engage  them.  And  this  might  have 
been  expelled,  in  the  province  of  fpeculative  geometry 
at  lead,  from  a  perfon  of  fuch  extenfive  knowledge  of 
the  properties  of  figure,  and  who  had  fo  eminently  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  many  trials  which  he  had  made  of  its 
powers.  We  might  have  expefted  that  he  would  at 
lead  have  exhibited  in  one  fydematic  point  of  view, 
what  the  ancients  had  done  in  feveral  detached  branches 
of  the  fcience,  and  how  far  they  had  proceeded  in  the 
folution  of  the  feveral  fucceffive  daffies  of  problems;  and 
we  might  have  hoped,  that  he  would  have  indru&ed  us 
in  what  manner  we  diould  apply  that  method  to  the  fo- 
luticn  of  problems  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  daily  pre¬ 
fen  ted 


Simfon. 
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'•  Tented  to  us  in  the  quefticns  of  phyficc-mathematical  fci- 
W  ence.  By  this  he  would  have  acquired  diftinguifhed  ho¬ 
nour,  and  fcience  would  have  received  the  molt  valuable 
improvement.  But  I3r  Simfon  has  done  little  of  all 
this  ;  and  we  cannot  fay  that  great  helps  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  his  labours  by  the  eminent  mathematicians  of 
this  age,  who  are  fuccefsfully  occupied  in  advancing  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  or  in  improving  the  arts  of  life. 
He  has  indeed  contributed  greatly  to  the  entertainment 
of  the  fpeculative  mathematician,  who  is  more  delighted 
with  the  confeious  exercife  of  his  own  reafoning  powers, 
than  with  the  final  refult  of  his  refearches.  Yet  we  are 
not  even  certain  that  Dr  Simfon  has  done  this  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  wi fhed  and  hoped.  He  has  not  engaged  the  lik¬ 
ing  of  mathematicians  to  this  analyfis,  by  prefenting  it 
in  the  moll  agreeable  form.  His  own  extreme  anxiety 
to  tread  in  the  very  footileps  of  the  original  authors,  has, 
in  a  thoufand  inliances,  precluded  him  from  ufing  his 
own  extenfive  knowledge,  that  he  might  not  employ 
principles  which  were  not  of  a  clafs  inferior  to  that  of 
the  queflion  in  hand.  Thus,  of  neceflity,  did  the  me¬ 
thod  appear  trammelled.  We  are  deterred  from  employ¬ 
ing  a  procefs  which  appears  to  reflrain  us  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  already  acquired ; 
and,  difgufted  with  the  tedious,  and  perhaps  indirect 
path,  by  which  we  mull  arrive  at  an  obje£l  which  we 
fee  clearly  over  the  hedge,  and  which  we  sould  reach 
by  a  few  ffeps,  of  the  fecurity  of  which  we  are  other- 
wife  perfeflly  afifured.  Thefe  prepoffeflions  are  indeed 
founded  on  miftake  ;  but  the  miftake  is  fuch,  that  all 
fall  into  it,  till  experience  has  enlarged  their  views. 
This  circumftance  alone  has  hitherto  prevented  mathe¬ 
maticians  from  acquiring  that  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
analyfis  which  would  enable  them  to  proceed  in  their  re¬ 
fearches  with  certainty,  difpatch,  and  delight.  It  is 
therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  this  eminent  ge¬ 
nius  has  o  ccupied,  in  this  fuperftitious  paloeology,  a  long 
and  bufy  life,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  ori¬ 
ginal  works  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  world,  and  ho¬ 
nour  to  himfelf. 

Our  readers  will,  it  is  hoped,  confider  thefe  obferva- 
tions  as  of  general  fcientific  importance,  and  as  intimate¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  hiftory  of  mathematics;  and  there¬ 
fore  as  not  improperly  introduced  in  the  biographical  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  the  moft  eminent,  writers  on  this  fcience. 
Dr  Simfon  claimed  our  notice  as  a  mathematician  ;  and 
his  afire £lionate  admiration  of  the  ancient  analvfis  is  the 
prominent  feature  of  his  literary  charafler.  By  this  he 
is  known  all  over  Europe  ;  and  his  name  is  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  foreign  author  without  fome  very  honour¬ 
able  alliifion  to  his  diftinguifhed  geometrical  elegance 
and  fkill.  Dr  James  Moor,  profeflor  of  Greek  in  the 
university  of  Glafgow,  no  lefs  eminent  for  his  knowledge 
in  ancient  geometry  than  for  his  profefiional  talents,  put 
the  following  appetite  infeription  below  a  portrait  of  Dr 
Simfon  : 

Geometriam,  sub  Tyranno  barbaro  s/eva 

SeRVITUTE  DIU  SQUALENTEM,  IN  LlBERTATEM 

Et  dfxus  antiquum  vindicavit 
Unus. 

Yet  it  muft  not  be  underftood  that  Dr  Simfon’s  pre- 
dile&ion  for  the  geometrical  analytis  of  the  ancients  did 
To  far  miilead  him  as  to  make  him  negleft  the  fymbo- 
lical  analytis  of  the  prefent  times  y  on  the  contrary,  he 
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was  completely  mailer  of  it,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  Simfon. 

and  frequently  employed  it.  In  his  academical  leftures ' - * — “ 

to  the  ftudents  of  his  upper  claifes,  he  ufed  to  point  out, 
its  proper  province  (which  he  by  no  means  limited  by  a 
fcanty  boundary),  and  in  what  cafes  it  might  be  applied 
with  fafety  and  advantage  even  to  queftions  of  pure  geo- 
metry.  He  once  honoured  the  writer  of  this  article  with 
the  fight  of  a  very  fliort  differtation  on  this  fubjeft  (per¬ 
haps  the  one  referred  to  in  the  preface  to  his  Conic  Sec¬ 
tions).  In  this  piece  he  was  perhaps  more  liberal  than 
the  mod  zealous  partifans  of  the  fymbolical  analyfis  could 
defire,  admitting  as  a  fufficient  equation  of  the  Conic 
pz  c 

Sedlions  L  z=  — -,  where  L  is  the  latus  re&um ,  ix  is 

the  diftance  of  any  point  of  the  curve  from  the  focus,  p 
is  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  focus  to  the  tangent 
in  the  given  point,  and  c  is  the  chord  of  the  equicurve 
circle  drawn  through  the  focus.  Unfortunately  this  differ- 
tation  was  not  found  among  his  papers.  He  fpoke  in 
high  terms  of  the  Analytical  Works  of  Mr  Cotes,  and 
of  the  two  Bernoullis.  He  was  confulted  by  Mr  M‘Lau- 
rin  during  the  progrefs  of  his  ineftimable  Treatife  of 
Fluxions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation 
of  that  work.  The  fpirit  of  that  moft  ingenious  algebraic 
demonftration  of  the  fluxions  of  are&angle,  and  the  very 
procefs  of  the  argument,  is  the  fame  with  Dr  Simfon’s  in 
his  differtation  on  the  limits  of  quantities.  It  was  there¬ 
fore  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fubj e<ft,  and 
by  a  juft  tafte,  that  he  was  induced  to  prefer  his  favourite 
analyfis,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  to  exhort  mathema¬ 
ticians  to  employ  it  in  its  own  fphere,  and  not  to  become 
ignorant  of  geometry,  while  he  fuccefsfully  employed 
the  fymbolical  analyfis  in  cafes  which  did  not  require  it 
and  which  fuffered  by  its  admiffion.  It  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  however,  that  in  his  later  years,  the  difguft  which 
he  felt  at  the  artificial  and  flovenly  employment  on  fub- 
je&s  of  pure  geometry,  fometimes  hindered  him  from 
even  looking  at  the  moft  refined  and  ingenious  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  algebraic  analyfis  which  occur  in  the  wri¬ 
tings  of  Euler,  D’Alembert,  and  other  eminent  mafters. 

But,  when  properly  informed  of  them,  he  never  failed  to 
give  them  their  due  praife  ;  and  we  remember  him  fpeak- 
ing,  in  terms  of  great  fatisfo&ion,  of  an  improvement  of 
the  m finite fimal  calculus,  by  D’Alembert  and  De  la 
Grange,  in  their  refearches  concerning  the  propagation 
of  found,  and  the  vibrations  of  mufical  cords. 

And  that  Dr  Simfon  not  only  was  mafter  of  this  cal¬ 
culus  and  the  fymbolical  calculus  in  general,  but  held 
them  in  proper  efleem,  appears  from  two  valuable  differ- 
tations  to  be  found  in  his  pofthumous  works ;  the  one  on 
logarithms,  and  the  other  on  the  limits  of  ratios.  The 
laft,  in  particular,  (hows  howr  completely  he  was  fatis- 
fied  with  refpefl  to  the  folid  foundation  of  the  method 
of  fluxions;  and  it  contains  an  elegant  and  flri<ft  de¬ 
monftration  of  all  the  applications  which  have  been 
made  of  the  method  by  its  illuftrious  author  to  the  ob- 
jefls  of  pure  geometry. 

.  We  hoped  to  have  given  a  much  more  complete  and 
in  ft  nictive  account  of  this  eminent  geometer  and  his 
works,  by  the  aid  of  a  perfon  fully  acquainted  with 
both,  and  able  to  appreciate  their  value ;  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  has  deprived  us  of  this  affiftance,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  procure  an  equivalent  :  and  we  muft  requeft  our 
readers  to  accept  of  this  very  imperfeft  account,  fince 
we  cannot  do  juftice  to  Dr  Simfon’s  merit,  unlefs  almoft 

equally; 
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Simfon.  equally  converfant  in  all  the  geometry  of  the  ancient 

“y  — ■  Qree^S< 

The  life  of  a  literary  man  rarely  teems  with  anecdote  ; 
and  a  mathematician,  devoted  to  his  ftudies,  is  perhaps 
more  abftra&ed  than  any  other  perfon  from  the  ordina¬ 
ry  occurrences  of  life,  and  even  the  ordinary  topics  of 
converfation.  Dr  Simfon  was  of  this  clafs  ;  and,  having 
never  married,  lived  entirely  a  college  life.  .  Having  no 
occafion  for  the  commodious  houfe  to  which  his  place 
in  the  univerfity  entitled  him,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
chambers,  good  indeed,  and  fpacious  enough  for  his 
fober  accommodation,  and  for  receiving  his  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  mathematical  writers,  but  without  any  deco¬ 
ration  or  commodious  furniture.  His  official  fervant 
fufficed  for  valet,  footman,  and  chambermaid.  As  this 
retirement  was  entirely  devoted  to  dudy,  lie  entertained 
no  company  in  his  chambers,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
houfe,  where  his  apartment  was  facred  to  him  and  his 
guefts. 

Having  in  early  life  devoted  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
of  the  works  of  the  ancient  geometers,  he  fludied  them 
with  unremitting  attention  \  and,  retiring  from  the  pro- 
mi  fcuous  inteicourfe  of  the  world,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  a  fmall  fociety  of  intimate  friends,  with  whom  he 
could  lay  afide  every  reflraint  of  ceremony  or  referve, 
and  indulge  in  all  the  innocent  frivolities  of  life.  Every 
Friday  evening  was  fpent  in  a  party  at  whift,  in  which 
he  excelled,  and  took  delight  in  inftru&mg  others,  till 
inc realm g  years  made  him  lefs  patient  with  the  dulnefs 
of  a  fcholar.  The  card-party  was  followed  by  an  hour 
or  two  dedicated  folely  to  playful  converfation.  In  like 
manner,  every  Saturday  he  had  a  lefs  feleCl  party  to 
dinner  at  a  houfe  about  a  mile  from  town.  The  Doc¬ 
tor’s  long  life  gave  him  occafion  to  fee  the  dramatis 
perforue  of  this  little  theatre  feveral  times  completely 
changed,  while  he  continued  to  give  it  a  perfonal  iden¬ 
tity  :  fo  that,  without  any  defign  or  wifh  of  his  own, 
it  became,  as  it  were,  his  own  houfe  and  his  own  fami¬ 
ly,  and  went  by  his  name.  In  this  date  did  the  prefent 
writer  firft  fee  it,  with  Dr  Simfon  as  its  father  and 
head,  refpe&ed  and  beloved  by  every  branch  *,  for,  as  it 
was  for  relaxation,  and  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
acknowledged  fuperiority,  that  he  continued  this  habit 
of  his  early  youth  *,  and  as  his  notions  “  of  a  fine  talk” 
did  not  con  fill  in  the  pleafure  of  having  “  tolled  and 
o-ored  a  good  many  to-day,”  his  companions  were  as 
much  at  their  eafe  as  he  widied  to  be  himfelf  ^  and  it 
was  no  fmall  part  of  their  entertainment  (and  of  his  too), 
to  fmile  at  thofe  innocent  deviations  from  common 
forms,  and  thofe  midakes  with  refpeft  to  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  an  almod  total  retirement  from  the  world, 
and  inceffant  occupation  in  an  abdraft  fcience,  caufed 
this  venerable  prefident  frequently  to  exhibit.  Thtfe 
are  remembered  with  a  more  affixing  regret,  that  they 
are  now  “  with  the  days  that  are  pad,”  than  the  mod 
pithy  apophthegms,  udiered  in  wiln  an  emphatical, 


“  Why,  Sir  !”  or 


No,  Sir  !”  which  precludes  all  re¬ 
ply.  Dr  Simfon  never  exerted  his  prefidial  authority, 
unlefs  it  were  to  check  fome  infringement  of  good  breed¬ 
ing,  or  any  thing  that  appeared  unfriendly  to  religion  or 
purity  of  manners  5  for  thefe  he  had  the  highed  rever¬ 
ence.  We  have  twice  heard  him.  fing  (he  had  a  fine 
voice  and  mod  accurate  ear)  fome  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn 
to  the  Divine  Geometer,  and  each  time  the  rapturous 
tear  dood  in  his  eye. 
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But  we  afk  the  reader’s  pardon  for  this  digrefTion  *,  it 
is  not  however  ufelefs,  fince  it  paints  the  man  as  much  as 
any  recital  of  his  dudies  *,  and  to  his  acquaintances  we 
are  certain  that  it  will  be  an  acceptable  memorandum. 

To  them  it  was  often  matter  of  regret,  that  a  perfon  cf 
fuch  eminent  talents,  which  would  have  made  him  diine 
equally  in  any  line  of  life,  fhould  have  allowed  himfelf 
to  be  l'o  completely  devoted  to  a  dudy  which  abdrafted 
him  from  the  ordinary  purfuits  of  men,  unfitted  him  for 
the  aflive  enjoyment  of  life,  and  kept  him  out  of  thofe 
walks  which  they  frequented,  and  where  they  would  have 
rejoiced  to  meet  him. 

Dr  Simfon  was  of  an  advantageous  dature,  with  a 
fine  countenance  5  and  even  in  his  old  age  had  a  grace¬ 
ful  cariiage  and  manner,  and  always,  except  when  in 
mourning,  dreded  in  white  cloth.  He  was  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  dilpofition  ;  and  though  he  did  not  make  the  fird 
advances  to  acquaintance,  had  the  mod  affable  manner, 
and  drangers  were  at  perfeft  eafe  in  his  company.  He 
enjoyed  a  long  courfe  of  uninterrupted  health  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  clofe  of  life  Offered  from  an  acute  difeafe, 
and  wras  obliged  to  employ  an  adidant  in  his  profedional 
labours  for  a  few  years  preceding  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  81.  He  left  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  his  valuable  library,  which  is  now  arranged  apart 
from  the  red  of  the  books,  and  the  public  ufe  of  it  is 
limited  by  particular  rules.  It  is  confidered  as  the  mod 
choice  colle£lion  of  mathematical  books  and  manuferipts 
in  the  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  are  rendered  doubly 
valuable  by  Dr  Simfon’s  notes. 

SIN,  a  breach  or  tranfgreflion  of  fome  divine  law  or 
command. 

SINAI,  or  Six  A,  a  famous  mountain  of  Arabia  Pc- 
trcea,  upon  which  God  gave  the  law  to  Mofes.  It 
dands  in  a  kind  of  peninfula,  formed  by  the  two  arms 
of  the  Red  fea,  one  of  which  dretches  out  towards  the 
north,  and  is  called  the  gulf  of  Kofum  ;  the  other  ex¬ 
tends  towards  the  ead,  and  is  called  the  gulf  of  Elan , 
or  the  Elanitijb  fea .  At  this  day  the  Arabians  call 
Mount  Sinai  by  the  name  of  Ter ,  that  is,  the  “  moun¬ 
tain,”  by  way  of  excellence  ;  or  Gibe/  or  Jibe/  Movfa , 

“  the  mountain  of  Mofes.”  It  is  260  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  generally  it  requires  a  journey  of  ten  days  to  travel 
thither.  The  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  where  the  Ifraelites 
continued  encamped  foralmod  a  year,  and  where  Mofes 
ere&ed  the  tabernacle  of  the  covenant,  is  confiderably 
elevated  above  the  red  of  the  country  ;  and  the  afeent 
to  it  is  by  a  very  craggy  way,  the  greated  part  of  which 
is  cut  out  of  the  rock  5  then  one  comes  to  a  large  fpace 
of  ground,  which  is  a  plain  furrounded  on  all  fides.  by 
rocks  and  eminences,  whofe  length  is  nearly  1  2  miles 
Towards  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  on  the  north  fide, 
two  high  mountains  fliow  themfelves,  the  highed  of 
which  is  called  Sinai  and  the  other  Horeb.  The  tops  of 
Horeb  and  Sinai  have  a  very  deep  afeent,  and  do  not 
dand  upon  much  ground,  in  comparifon  to  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  height  :  that  of  Sinai  »  at  lead  one-tliird  part 
higher  than  the  other,  and  its  afeent  is  more  upright 
and  difficult. 

Two  German  miles  and  a  half  up  the  mountain  dands  Niebuhr's 
the  convent  of  St  Catharine.  The  body  of  this  mona-^J™*. 
ftery  is  a  building  120  feet  in  length  and  almoft  as 
many  in  breadth.  Before  it  ftands  another  fmall 
building,  in  which  is  the  only  gate  of  the  convent, 
which  remains  always  ihut,  except  when  the  bifliop  is 


.  I<?2, 
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here.  At  other  times,  whatever  is  introduced  within 
the  convent,  whether  men  or  provifions,  is  drawn  up  by 
the  roof  in  a  bafket,  and  with  a  cord  and  a  pulley.  I  he 
whole  building  is  of  hewn  ftone  ;  which,  in  fuch  a  de- 
fert,  muil  have  colt  prodigious  exptnce  and  pains.  Near 
this  chapel  iffues  a  fountain  of  very  good  freih  water  ; 
it  is  looked  upon  as  miraculous  by  fome  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  how  water  can  flow  from  the  brow  of  fo  high  and 
barren  a  mountain.  Five  or  fix  paces  from  it  they 
fhow  a  ifone,  the  height  of  which  is  four  or  five  feet,  and 
breadth  about  three,  which,  they  fay,  is  the  very  ftone 
whence  Mofes  caufed  the  water  to  gufh  out.  Its  co¬ 
lour  is  of  a  fpotted  gray,  and  it  is  as  it  were  fct  in  a 
kind  of  earth,  where  no  other  rock  appears.  T  his  done 
has  1  2  holes  or  channels,  which  are  about  a  foot  wide, 
whence  it  is  thought  the  water  came  forth  for  the  If- 
raelites  to  drink. 

Much  has  been  faid  of  the  writings  to  be  feen  at  Sinai 
and  in  the  plain  about  it  *,  and  fuch  were  the  hopes 
of  difcov cries  refpeXing  the  wanderings  of  the  Ifraelites 
from  thefe  waitings,  that  Dr  Clayton  bifhop  of  Clogher 
offered  500I.  derling  to  defray  the  expences  of  journey 
to  any  man  of  letters  who  would  undertake  to  copy 
them.  No  man,  we  believe,  undertook  this  tafk :  and 
the  accurate  Danidr  traveller  Niebuhr  found  no  writings 
there,  but  the  names  of  perfons  who  had  vifited  the 
place  from  curiofity,  and  of  Egyptians  who  had  chofen 
to  be  buried  in  that  region. 

SINAPIS,  Mustard,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  clafs  tetr adynamia,  and  to  the  order  fdiquofa  ; 
and  in  the  natural  fydem  ranged  under  the  39th  order, 
Si/iquofv.  See  Botany  Index. 

SINAPISM,  in  Pharmacy ,  an  external  medicine,  in 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  compofed  chiefly  of  muflard-fecd 
pulverized,  and  other  ingredients  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

SINCERITY,  honefly  of  intention,  freedom  from 
hypocrify.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  N°  15 7* 

SINCIPUT,  in  Anatomy,  the  forepart  of  the  head, 
reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  coronal  future. 

SINDY,  a  province  of  Hindoftan  Proper,  bounded 
on  the  well  by  Makran,  a  province  of  Perfia  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Candahar  \  on 
the  north -call  by  thofe  of  the  Seiks  ;  on  the  eaft  by  a 
Tandy  defert and  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  Cutcli.  It  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  courfe  of  the  river  Sinde  or  Indus  from 
its  mouth  to  Behker  or  Bhakor,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Moultan.  Reckoned  that  way,  it  is  300  miles  long  *, 
and  its  breadth,  in  its  wideft  part,  is  about  160.  In 
many  particulars  of  foil  and  climate,  and  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furface,  Sindy  refembles  Egypt  ;  the 
lower  part  of  it  being  compofed  of  rich  vegetable  mould, 
and  extended  into  a  wide  dell  *,  while  the  upper  part  of 
it  is  a  narrow7  flip  of  country,  confined  on  one  fide  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  Tandy  defert, 
the  river  Indus,  equal  at  lead  to  the  Nile,  winding 
through  the  midft  of  this  level  valley,  and  annually 
overflowing  it.  During  great  part  of  the  fouth-wefl 
monfoon,  or  at  leaft  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft, 
and  part  of  September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  moft 
other  parts  of  India,  the  atmofphere  is  here  generally 
clouded  ;  but  no  rain  falls  except  very  near  the  Tea.  In¬ 
deed,  very  few  fhowers  fall  during  the  whole  ‘year*, 
ow’ing  to  which,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tandy 
deferts,  which  bound  it  on  the  eaft  and  on  the  north- 
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weft,  the  heats  are  fo  violent,  and  the  winds  from  thofe  Sindy 
quarters  fo  pernicious,  that  the  houfes  are  contiived  fo  S  n|J-ncT 
as  to  be  occafionally  ventilated  by  means  of  apertures . 
on  the  tops  of  them,  refembling  the  funnels  of  fmall 
chimneys.  When  the  hot  winds  prevail,  the  window’s 
are  clofely  {hut  \  and  the  loweft  part  of  the  current 
of  air,  which  is  always  the  hottefl,  being  thus  exclu¬ 
ded,  a  cooler,  becaufe  more  elevated,  part  defeends  into 
the  houfe  through  the  funnels.  By  this  contrivance 
alfo  vafl  clouds  of  duft  are  excluded  \  the  entrance  of 
which  w’ould  alone  be  fiifficient  to  render  the  houfes  un¬ 


inhabitable.  The  roofs  are  compofed  of  thick  layers 
of  earth  inflead  of  terraces.  Few  countries  are  more 
umvholefome  to  European  conftitutions,  particularly 
the  lower  part  of  the  Delta.  The  prince  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  is  a  Mahometan,  tributary  to  the  king  of  Can¬ 
dahar.  He  refides  at  Hydrabad,  although  Tatta  is  the 
capital.  The  Hindoos,  who  were  the  original  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sindy,  are  by  their  Mahometan  governors  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  rigour,  and  denied  the  public  exercife  of 
their  religion  \  and  this  feverity  drives  vafl  numbers  of 
them  into  other  countries.  The  inland  parts  of  Sindy 
produce  faltpctre,  fal-ammoniac,  borax,  bezoar,  lapis  la¬ 
zuli,  and  raw  filk.  They  have  alfo  man uraX cries  of 
cotton  and  filk  of  various  kinds  \  and  they  make  fine 
cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  finely  lackered.  They 
alfo  export  great  quantities  of  butter,  clarified  and 
wrapt  up  in  duppas,  made  of  the  hides  of  cattle.  The 
ladies  wear  hoops  of  ivory  on  both  their  arms  and  legs, 
which  when  they  die  are  burnt  with  them.  They  have 
large  black  cattle,  excellent  mutton,  and  fmall  hardy 
horfes.  Their  wild  game  are  deer,  hares,  antelopes, 
and  foxes,  which  they  hunt  with  dogs,  leopards,  and  a 
fmall  fierce  creature  called  a  ftiiahgufh. 

SINE,  or  Right  SINE  of  an  Arch,  in  Trigonometry r 
Is  a  right  line  drawm  from  one  end  of  that  arch,  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  radius  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  the  arch  \ 
being  always  equal  to  half  the  cord  of  twice  the  arch. 
See  Trigonometry  and  Geometry. 

SINECURE,  a  nominal  office,  which  has  a  revenue 
without  any  employment. 

SINEW,  a  tendon,  that  which  unites  the  mufcles  to 
the  bones. 

SINGING,  the  aXion  of  making  divers  inflexions 
of  the  voice,  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  correfpondent 
to  the  notes  of  a  fong  or  piece  of  melody.  See  Me¬ 


lody. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  in  learning  to  fing,  is  to 
raife  a  fcale  of  notes  by  tones  and  femitones  to  an  oXave, 
and  defeend  by  the  fame  notes ,  and  then  to  rife  and 
fall  by  greater  intervals,  as  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  &tc. 
and  to  do  all  this  by  notes  of  different  pitch.  Then 
thefe  notes  are  veprefented  by  lines  and  fpaces,  to  which 
the  fyllables  fa,  fol,  la,  mi,  are  applied,  and  the  pupil 
taught  to  name  each  line  and  fpace  thereby  *,  whence 
this  praXice  is  called  folfaing,  the  nature,  reafon,  effeXs, 
&c.  whereof,  fee  under  the  article  SolFAING. 

Singing  of  Birds.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
the  female  of  no  fpecies  of  birds  ever  fings  :  with  birds 
it  is  the  reverfe  of  what  occuis  in  human  kind.  Among 
the  feathered  tribe,  all  the  cares  of  life  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  tender  fex  ;  theirs  is  the  fatigue  of  incubation  ;  and 
the  principal  fhare  in  nurfing  the  helplefs  brcod :  to  al¬ 
leviate  thefe  fatigues,  and  to  fupport  her  under  them, 
nature  hath  given  to  the  male  the  fong,  with  all  the 

little 
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SlRg!»g  little  blandifliments  and  foothing  arts ;  tliefe  he  fondly 

Sinking.  exe,7s  (even  after  court  (hip)  on  fome  fpray  contiguous 
to  the  neft,  during  the  time  his  mate  is  performing  her 
parental  duties.  But  that  the  fhould  be  filent  is  alfo 
another  wife  provifion  of  nature,  for  her  fong  would 
difcover  her  neft  $  as  would  a  gaudinefs  of  plumage, 
which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  feems  to  have  been  denied 
her. 

On  the  fong  of  birds  feveral  curious  experiments  and 
obfervations  have  been  made  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington.  See  Phil .  Tranf.  vol.  lxiii. 

SINGULAR  number,  in  Grammar ,  that  number  of 
nouns  and  verbs  which  Rands  oppofed  to  plural.  See 
Grammar,  N°  14. 

SINISTER,  fomething  on  or  towards  the  left  hand. 
Hence  fome  derive  the  word  fir.ifter  a  Jinendo  ;  becaufe 
the  gods,  by  fuch  auguries,  permit  us  to  proceed  in  our 
defigns. 

Sinister,  is  ordinarily  ufed  among  us  for  unlucky  5 
though,  in  the  facred  rites  of  divination,  the  Romans 
ufed  it  in  an  oppofite  fenfe.  Thus  avis  JhiiJlra ,  or  a  bird 
on  the  left  hand,  wTas  efleemed  a  happy  omen  :  "whence, 
in  the  law  of  the  1 2  tables,  Ave  JiniJlra  populi  mogi/ler 
ejlo . 

Sinister,  in  Heraldt'y.  The  finifter  fide  of  an  ef- 
cutcheon  is  the  left-hand  fide  ;  the  finifter  chief,  the  left 
angle  of  the  chief j  the  finifter  bafe,  the  left-hand  part 
of  the  bafe. 

Sinister  AfpeB ,  among  aftrologers,  is  an  appearance 
of  two  planets  happening  according  to  the  fucceftion  of 
the  figns ;  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and  Mars  in  the  fame  de¬ 
gree  of  Gemini. 

SINISTRI,  a  fet  of  ancient  heretics,  thus  called 
becaufe^  they  held  the  left  hand  in  abhorrence,  and  made 
it  a  point  of  religion  not  to  receive  any  thing  there¬ 
with. 

SINKING  fund,  a  provifion  made  by  parliament, 
confifting  of  the  furplufage  of  other  funds,  intended  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  \  on 
the  credit  of  which  very  large  fums  have  been  borrowed 
for  public  ufes. 

As  the  funding  fyftem  had  been  adopted  in  other 
countries  long  before  it  was  reforted  to  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  a  provifion  of  this  kind  had  appeared  neceffary  at 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Hol¬ 
land  in  1655,  an^  the  ecclefiaftical  Rates  in  1685. 
Thefe  funds  were  both  formed  by  the  redu&ion  of  the 
intereft  on  the  public  debts,  and  by  appropriating  the 
annual  fum  thus  faved  to  the  gradual  difeharge  of  the 
principal. 

.  *n  reign  of  King  William,  when  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  extraordinary  expences  was  firft  adopted  in 
this  country,  the  particular  tax  on  which  money  was 
borrowed,  generally  produced  much  more  than  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  pay  the  annual  intereft,  and  the  furplus  was 
applied  in  finking  the  principal,  which  was  generally 
effected  in  a  few  years.  Had  this  plan  been  purfued, 
there  never  could  have  been  any  great  accumulation  of 
public  debts }  but,  as  the  expenditure  increafed,  and  the 
neceflity  of  loans  of  Rill  greater  amount  became  more 
frequent,  it  w?as  found  difficult  to  provide  for  the  annual 
intereft  of  the  fums  thus  borrowed  ;  and  the  repayment 
of  the  principal  was  either  put  off  to  a  diftant  period, 
or  left  without  any  provifion  to  the  chance  of  more  flou- 
rjfhing  times. 
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Some  of  the  efteCts  of  an  accumulating  public  debt  Sinking. 

foon  became  evident  in  the  difeount  at  which  all  govern- ' - v - - 

ment  fecurities  fold,  and  in  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  providing  for  the  annual  expenditure  ;  the  propriety 
of  reducing,  and  even  of  wholly  difcharging,  the  debt, 
was  generally  acknowledged  ;  and  the  plan  of  a  finking 
fund  was  recommended  in  a  pamphlet  publilhedin  170/I 
In  1713  Mr  Archibald  Hutchiion  prefented  to  George 
I.  a  plan  for  payment  of  the  public  debts.  In  171c 
different  projects  for  this  purpofe  w?ere  publifhed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Leigh,  Mr  Afgill,  and  others.  And  in  1717  a 
plan  for  the  gradual  difeharge  of  the  debt  "was  actually 
adopted,  which  wras  afterwards  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  finking  fund. 

For  a  few  years  the  fund  was  ftriaiy  applied  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  it  was  eftablifhed  }  and  fo  well  were 
its  natiue  and  importance  then  underftood,  that  money 
was  at  the  fame  time  borrowed  for  extraordinary  ex¬ 
pences.  In  1724,  the  fum  of  15,1441.  19s.  wras  taken 
from  the  fund,  to  make  good  the  lofs  to  the  trealury 
from  the  redu&ion  of  the  value  of  gold  coin  ;  and  w  ith¬ 
in  12  years  from  its  efiabliiliment  it  was  charged  with 
the  intereft  of  new  loans.  In  1733,  the  grofs  fum  of 
half  a  million  was  taken  from  it  towards  the  fupplies, 
at  which  time  the  medium  annual  produce  of  the  fund 
for  five  years  had  been  i,2i2,oool.  This  amount  would 
have  fully  difeharged  the  debt  which  then  exifted,  but 
the  alienation  of  it  wTas  continued. 

This  wras  fucceeded  by  the  confolidated  fund,  one  ob- 
jeft  of  which  was,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new*  fink¬ 
ing  fund,  and  confifting,  like  the  old  one,  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  compound  intereft.  On  this 
occafion  Mr  Pitt  confulted  the  late  Dr  Price,  who  com¬ 
municated  three  plans,  one  of  wdiich  wTas  afterwards 
adopted,  but  with  fuch  alterations  as  greatly  affe&ed  its 
efficacy,  and  which  it  has  been  fince  found  neceffary  to 
corre<ft.  By  the  a6l  palled  for  carrying  this  fcheme  in¬ 
to  execution,  the  annual  fum  of  1,000,0001.  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  commiftioners,  to  be  iffued  in  four  equal 
quarterly  payments,  and  to  be  applied  either  in  paying 
off  fuch  redeemable  annuities  as  wTere  at  or  above  par, 
or  in  the  purchafe  of  annuities  below  par,  at  the  market- 
price. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1792,  Mr  Pitt  propofed 
that  the  fum  of  400,0001.  fhould  be  iffued  in  addition 
to  the  million,  for  the  purpofe  of  accelerating  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  fund  :  and  ftated  that  it  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  25  millions  of  3  per  cents  would  be  paid  off 
by  the  year  1800 ;  and  that  in  the  year  1808,  the  fund 
wrould  amount  to  4,000,0001.  per  annum,  the  fum  to 
which  it  W’as  then  reftriCted.  The  injudicious  reftric- 
tion  of  the  fund  to  4,ooo,oool.  per  annum,  w*as  done 
away  by  an  a  Cl  paffed  in  1802,  which  directed  that  the 
produce  of  the  two  funds  fhould  continue  to  accumulate, 
without  any  limitation  as  to  its  amount,  and  be  from 
time  to  time  applied,  according  to  the  former  provifions, 
in  the  redemption  or  purchafe  of  flock,  until  the  wEole 
of  the  perpetual  redeemable  annuities,  exifting  at  the 
time  of  palling  the  a<ff,  fhall  have  been  completely  paid 
off.  At  the  fame  time,  the  annual  grant  of  2co,ocol. 
in  aid  of  the  fund,  wTas  made  a  permanent  charge,  to 
be  iffued  in  quarterly  payments  from  the  confolidated 
fund,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  original  million  per 
annum.  In  confequence  of  thefe  improvements,  the  in3 
creafe  of  the  fund  has  been  much  greater  than  it  was 

originally 
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originally  eflimated  j  and  on  the  ift  of  February,  1806 
was  as  follows : 
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Annual  charge  by  a&  of  26  Geo. 
III. 

Ditto  42  Geo.  III. 

Annuities  for  99  and  96  years,  ex¬ 
pired  1792 

Short  annuities,  expired  1787 

Life  annuities,  unclaimed  and  ex¬ 
pired  * 

Dividend  on  98,386,402!.  at  3  per 
cent. 

Ditto  on  2,617.4001.  at  4  per  cent. 

Ditto  ori  142,0001.  at  5  per  cent. 

One  per  cent,  on  capitals  ere&ed 
Cnee  1 7  2.3 


L.  1,000,000 
200,000 

54,880 
25,000 


H 

o 


50,308  5  7 


*>95  L59  2 
104,696 
7,100 


3,202,672  1  10 


Total,  L.  7,596,249  3  1 

This  fum  is  exclufive  of  the  fund  for  the  reduction 
©f  the  public  debt  of  Ireland,  which  at  the  above  period 
amounted  to  479,5371.  8s.  and  of  the  fund  for  reduction 
the  imperial  debt,  which  amounted  to  56,9601.  9s. 

.  The  progrefs  of  the  fund  from  the  commencement  of 
its  operation  on  ifl  Auguft  1786,  to  the  iR  February 
1806,  will  appear  from  the  following  Ratement  of  the 
total  amount  of  the  Hock  redeemed  by  the  commiffioners 
up  to  the  latter  period. 


Confolidated  3  per  cent,  annuities 
Reduced  3  per  cent,  annuities 
Old  South  fea  annuities 
New  South  fea  annuities 
Three  per  cents  1751 
Confolidated  4  per  cent,  annuities 
Navy  5  per  cent,  annuities 


.39,922,421 

5 1  >493^9  81 
3,492,000 
2,783,000 
695,000 
2,617,400 
142,000 


Total,  L.  101, 145, 802 

The  total  fum  which  had  been  paid  for  this  amount 
of  Hock  was,  62,842,782].  7s.  iod.  the  confolidated  3 
per  cents  having  been  bought  up  on  an  average  at  6ii. 
per  cent,  and  the  reduced  at  fomewhat  lefs. 

The  progrefs  already  made  by  the  fund,  and  the  im¬ 
portant  effed  it  has  had  in  fupporting  the  value  of  the 
government  fecurities  at  a  time  when  it  has  been  necefi- 
lary  to  borrow  unprecedented  fums  in  almofl  every  year 
fufficiently  demonftrate  the  great  utility  of  this  meafure! 
As  its  incre afe  will  be  continually  augmenting,  it  will 
if  Readily  perfevered  in,  and  faithfully  applied,  become 
ultimately  capable  of  difeharging  a  debt  of  any  amount 
with  which  it  is  poRible  to  fuppofe  the  country  will  ever 
be  encumbered. 

SINOPLE,  in  Heraldry ,  denotes  vert,  or  green  co¬ 
lour  in  armories. — Sinople  is  ufed  to  fignify  love,  youth, 
beauty,  rejoicing,  and  liberty  ;  whence  it  is  that  letters 
Cl.  grace,  ambition,  legitimation,  Sec.  are  alwavs  fealed 
With  green  wax. 

SINUOSII  Y,  a  feries  of  bends  and  turns  in  arches 
or  other  irregular  figures,  fometimes  jutting  out  and 
sometimes  falling  in. 

SIN  US,  in  A11  atomy ,  denotes  a  cavity  in  certain  bones 
Vox..  XIX.  Part  I. 
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and  other  parts,  the  entrance  whereof  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  bottom  wider  and  more  fpacious. 

Sinus,  in  Surgery ,  a  little  cavity  or  facculus,  fre-  ^ 
quently  formed  by  a  wound  or  ulcer,  wherein  pus  is  col- 
o  leded. 

o  SIPHON.  See  Hydrodynamics. 

SIPHONANTHUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
6  the  clafs  of  tetrandria  and  order  of  monogynia.  See  Bo- 
O  TANY  Index . 

S1FONTUM,  Sepuntum,  or  Si  PUS,  in  Ancient  Geo - 
grap/iy,  a  town  of  Apulia,  fo  denominated  (according  to 
Strabo)  from  the  great  quantity  of  fepice  or  cuttlefifh 
that  are  thrown  upon  the  coaft.  Diomede  is  fuppofed  by 
the^  fame  author  to  have  been  the  founder  of  this  place  j 
which  appears  from  Livy  to  have  become  a  colony  of 
Roman  citizens.  In  the  early  ages  of  Chriftian  hierar¬ 
chy,  a  biftiop  was  fixed  in  this  church  5  but,  under  the 
Lombaids,  his  fee  was  united  to  that  of  Beneventum* 

Being  again  feparated,  Sipontum  became  an  archiepif- 
copal  dioccfe  in  1094,  ahout  which  time  it  was  fo  ill 
treated  by  the  Barbarians,  that  it  never  recovered  its 
fplendour,  but  funk  into  fuch  mifery,  that  in  1260  it 
was  a  mere  defert,  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the  de¬ 
cay  of  commerce,  and  the  infalubrity  of  the  air.  Man¬ 
fred  having  taken  thefe  circumfiances  into  confideration, 
began  in  1261  to  build  a  new  city  on  the  fea-fhore,  t® 
which  he  removed  the  few  remaining  Sipontines.  (Sec 
the  article  Manfredonia).  Sipontum  was  fituated  at 
the  aidance  of  a  mile  from  the  (hore.  Excepting  a  part 
of  its  Gothic  cathedral,  fcarce  one  Rone  of  the  ancient 
city  now  remains  upon  another. 

SIPUNCULUS,  in  Natural  Hiflory ,  a  genus  of  the 
clafs  of  vermes,  and  order  inteflina.  See  Helmintho¬ 
logy  Index. 

the  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet,  which,  for  di- 
Rin&iou’s  fake,  as  it  is  now  given  indifcriminately  to  all 
men,  Is  always  prefixed  to  the  knight’s  ChriRian  narac^ 
either  in  (peaking  or  writing  to  them. 

SIRCAR,  any  office  under  the  government  in  Hin- 
doRan.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  Rate  of  government 
itfelf.  Like  wile  a  province,  or  any  number  of  pergun- 
nahs  placed  under  one  head  in  the  government  books, 
for  conveniency  in  keeping  accounts.  In  common  ufage 
m  Bengal,  the  under  banyans  of  European  gentleman 
are  called  Jircars . 

SIRE,  a  title  of  honour  formerly  given  to  the  kino- 
of  France  as  a  mark  of  fovereigntv.  * 

Sire,  was  likewife  anciently  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe 
with  four  an d  feigneur ,  and  applied  to  barons,  gentle¬ 
men*  and  citizens. 

SIRENS,  in  fabulous  hiRory,  certain  celebrated  fong- 
ftrefles  who  were  ranked  among  the  demigods  of  anti¬ 
quity.  Hyginus  places  their  birth  among  the  confe¬ 
rences  of  the  rape  of  Proferpine.  Others  make  them 
daughters  of  the  river  Achelous  and  one  of  the  mufes*.  »0™dMet 
lhe  number  of  the  Sirens  was  three,  and  their  names Kb  iv. 
were  Parthcnope,  Lygca,  and  Leucof.a.  Some  make 
♦hem  half  women  and  half  fifti  ;  others,  half  women 
and  half  birds.  There  are  antique  reprefen t a tions  of 
them  Rill  fubfiflmg  under  both  thefe  forms.  .Paufanias 
tells  us,  that  the  Sirens,  by  the  perfuafion  of  .Tun®,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Mufes  to  a  trial  of  drill  in  finging  ;  and  thefe 
having  vanqui  filed  them,  plucked  the  golden  featliers 
from  the  wings  of  the  Sirens,  and  formed  them  into 
S  ^  Crowns, 
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Sirens,  crowns,  with  which  they  adorned  their  own  heads.  The  brachiated  with  claws. 
'  Argonauts  are  laid  to  have  been  diverted  from  the  en¬ 
chantment  of  their  fongs  by  the  fuperior  (trains  of  Or¬ 
pheus  :  Ulyffes,  however,  had  great  difficulty  in  feed¬ 
ing  himfelf  from  feduftion.  See  Odijf  lib.  xii. 

Pope,  in  his  notes  to  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyf- 
fey,  obferves,  the  critics  have  greatly  laboured  to  explain 
what  was  the  foundation  of  this  fiftion  of  the  Sirens. 

We  are  told  by  fome,  that  the  Sirens  were  queens  of 
certain  fmall  i (lands  named  Sirenufcc,  that  lie  near  Ca¬ 
pras  in  Italy,  and  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  upon  the  top  of  which  that  goddefs  had  a 
temple,  as  fame  affirm,  built  by  Ulyffes.  Here  there 
was  a  renowned  academy,  in  the  reign  of  the  Sirens, 
famous  for  eloquence  and  .  the  liberal  fciences,  which 
gave  occafion  to  the  invention  of  this  fable  of. the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  voice  and  atlrafting  fongs  of  the  Sirens.  But 
why  then  are  they  fabled  to  be  deflroyers,  and  painted 
in  fuch  dreadful  colours  ?  We  are  told,  that  at  laft  the 
ftudents  abufed  their  knowledge,  to  the  colouring  of 
wrono-,  the  corruption  of  manners,  and  the  fubverfion  of 
government:  that  is,  in  the  language  of  poetry,  they  were 
feigned  to  be  transformed  into  monflers,  and  with  their 
mufle  to  have  enticed  paffengers  to  their  ruin,  who  there 
confumed  their  patrimonies,  and  poifoned  their  virtues 
with  riot  and  effeminacy.  The  place  is  now  called 
MaJJa.  Some  writers  tell  us  of  a  certain  bay,  contra  fled 
within  winding  (traits  and  broken  cliffs,  which,  by  the 
fmging  of  the  winds  and  beating  of  the  waters,  returns 
a  delightful  harmony,  that  allures  the  paffenger  to  ap- 
proach,  who  is  immediately  thrown  againft  the  rocks, 
and  fw  all  owed  up  the  violent  eddies.  rlhus  Horace, 
raoraliling,  calls  idlenefs  a  Siren. 

_ Vitanda  ejl  improba  Siren 

Dejidia . - - 

But  the  fable  may  be  applied  to  all  pleafures  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which,  if  too  eagerly  purfued,  betray  the  incau¬ 
tious  into  ruin  3  while  wife  men,  like  Ulyffes,  making 
ufe  of  their  reafon,  flop  their  ears  againft  their  inlinua- 

The  learned  Mr  Bryant  fays,  that  the  Sirens  were 
Cuthite  and  Canaanitiili  priefts,  who  had  founded  tem¬ 
ples  in  Sicily,  which  were  rendered  infamous  on  account 
of  the  women  who  officiated.  They  were  much  ad- 
dialed  to  cruel  rites,  fo  that  the  (bores  upon  which  they 
refided  are  deferibed  as  covered  with  the  bones  of  men 
deftroyed  by  their  artifice.  Virgil.  JEneid.  lib.  v. 

ver.  864.  .  .  .  0. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  m  telling  us,  that  Sirens  in¬ 
habited  the  coaft  of  Sicily.  The  name,  according  to 
Bochart,  who  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  language, 
implies  a  fongflrefs.  Hence  it  is  probable,  fays  Dr  Bur¬ 
ney,  that  in  ancient  times  there  may  have  been  excellent 
lino- ers,  but  of  corrupt  morals,  on  the  coaft  of  Sicily, 
who,  by  feducing  voyagers,  gave  rife  to  this  fable.  And 
if  this  conjecture  be  well  founded,  he  obferves,  the 
Mufes  are  not  the  only  pagan  divinities  who.  preferved 
their  influence  over  mankind  in  modern  times  3  for 
every  age  has  its  Sirens,  and  every  Siren  her  votaries  ; 
when  beauty  and  talents,  doth  powerful  m  themfelves, 
are  united,  they  become  Hill  more  attraaive. 

Siren,  in  Zoology ,  a  genus  of  animals  belonging  to 
the  clafs  of  amphibia  and.  the  order  of  meantes.  It  is 
a  biped,  naked,  and  furniftitd  with  a  tail  3  the  feet  are 
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This  animal  was  difeovered  by  Sirens 
Dr  Garden  in  Carolina  3  it  is  found  in  fwampy  and  ll 
muddy  places,  by  the  Tides  of  pools,  under  the  trunks  L  IP--' ' » 
of  old  trees  that  hang  over  the  water.  The  natives  Phil.Tranf. 
call  it  by  the  name  of  mud-inguana.  Linnaeus  firft  ap-vol.  lvi. 
prehended,  that  it  was  the  larva  of  a  kind  of  .lizard  jP*  lS9- 
but  as  its  fingers  are  furnilhed  with  claws,  and  it  makes 
a  croaking  noife,  he  concluded  from  thefe  properties,  as 
well  as  from  the  fituation  of  the  anus,  that  it  could. not 
be  the  larva  of  the  lizard,  and  therefore  formed  of  it  a 
new  genus  under  the  name  of  firen.  He  was  alfo  obli¬ 
ged  to  eftablifh  for  this  uncommon  animal  a  new  order 
called  meantes  or  gliders  ;  the  animals  of  which  are  am¬ 
phibious,  breathing  by  means  of  gills  and  lungs,  and  fur- 
nilhed  with  arms  and  claws. 

SIREX,  a  genus  of  infe£ls  belonging  to  the  order  of 
hymenopterue.  See  Entomology  Index. 

SIRIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  clafs  of 
tetrandria  and  order  of  monogynia.  See  Botany  In¬ 
dex . 

SIRIUS,  in  AJlronomy ,  a  bright  ftar  in  the  conftel- 
lation  Cams.  See  Astronomy,  N°  403,  &c. 

SIRLET,  Flavius,  an  eminent  Roman  engraver  on 
precious  ftones :  his  Laocoon,  and  reprefentations  in  mi¬ 
niature  of  antique  ftatues  at  Rome,  are  very  valuable  and 
fcarce.  He  died  in  1737- 

SIROCCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every  year  about  Eafter.  .It 
blows  from  the  fouth-eaft  by  fouth  :  it  is  attended  with 
heat,  but  not  rain  *,  its  ordinary  period  is  twenty  days,  Vortus 
and  it  ufually  ceafes  at  funfet.  When  the  firocco  does  Travels  in- 
not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  fummer  is  almoft  free,  from 
wefterly  winds,  whirlwinds,  and  ftorms.  This  wind 
prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning  up  the  buds  3 
though  it  hurts  not  men  any  other  wife  than  by  caufing 
an  extraordinary  weaknefs  and  laffiitude  *,  inconveniences 
that  are  fully  compenfated  by  a  plentiful  fifhing,  and  a 
good  crop  of  corn  on  the  mountains.  In  the  fummer 
time,  when  the  wefterly  wind  ceafes  for  a  day,  it  is  a 
fign  that  the  firocco  will  blow  the  day  following,  which 
ufually  begins  writh  a  fort  of  whirlwind. 

SISKIN.  See  Fringilla,  Ornithology  Index. 

SISON,  BASTARD  STONE  PARSLEY,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria,  and  to  the  order  of 
digvnia  3  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  arranged  under  the 
45th  order,  umbcllatce .  See  Botany  Inaex. 

SISTRUM,  or  Cl  STRUM,  a  kind  of  ancient  muli- 
cal  inftrument  ufed  by  the  priefts  of  Ifis  and  Ofiris. 

It  is  deienbed  by  Spon  as  of  an  oval  form,  in  manner 
of  a  racket,  with  three  flicks  travelling  it  breadthwife  3 
which  playing  freely  by  the  agitation  of  the  whole  in¬ 
ftrument.  yielded  a  kind  of  found  wThich  to  them  feem- 
ed  melodious.  Mr  Malccm  takes  the  fiftrum  to  be  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  rattle.  Oifclius  obferves,  that  the 
ftftrum  is  found  represented  on  feveral  medals,  and  on 
talifmans. 

SISYMBRIUM,  WATER-CRESES,  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  tetr adynamia,  and  to  the  order 
of  Jiliquofa  ;  and  in  the  natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the 
39th  order.  Siliquofee.  See  BOTANY  Index. 

SISYPHUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of  the  depen¬ 
dents  of  Eolus,  married  Merope,  one  of  the  3^»eiades, 
who  bore  him  Glaucus.  He  refided  at  Epyra  in  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  and  was  a  very  crafty  man,  Others  fay,  that 


he  was  a  Trojan  fee  ret  ary,  who  was  punihied  lor  diico 


vc  ring 


Siam. 
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Sifyrincln.  vering  fecrels  of  ftate  ;  and  others  again,  that  he  was  a 
um  notorious  robber,  killed  by  Thefeus.  _  However,  all  the 

11  poets  agree  that  he  was  pumfhed  in  .Tartarus  for jins 

,  crimes,  by  rolling  a  great  Hone  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
which  conit antly  recoiled,  and,  rolling  down  incellantly, 

renewed  his  labour.  .  ^  , 

SlSYRINCHIUM,a  genus  of  plants  belonging  U>  the 
clafs  of  gynandria ,  and  order  of  triandna  ;  and  in  the 
natural  fyftem  ranged  under  the  5th  order,  Enfata.  bee 
Botany  Index. 

SITE,  denotes  thefituation  of  anhoufe,  6tc.  andiome- 
times  the  ground-plot  or  fpot  of  earth  op  which  it  Rands. 

SITTA,  Nuthatch,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  of  pica.  See  Ornithology  Index . 

SITOPHYLAX,  formed  from 

«  corn,”  and  “  keeper,”  in  antiquity,  an  Athe¬ 

nian  magiftrate,  who  had  the  fupenntendence  of  the 
corn,  and  was  to  take  care  that  nobody  bought  more 
than  was  neceffary  for  the  provifion  of  his  family.  By 
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the  Attic  laws,  particular  perfons  were  prohibited  from 
buying  more  than  fifty  meafures  of  wheat  a  man  5  and 
that  fuch  perfons  might  not  purchafe  more,  the  litophy- 
lax  was  appointed  to  fee  the  law’s  properly  executed.  It 
was  a  capital  crime  to  prevaricate  hi  it.  1  here  were 
15  of  th zfejitophy  laces  ^  ten  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the 
Piraeus. 

SITUS,  in  Algebra  and  Geometry ,  denotes  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  lines,  furfaces,  See.  Worfius  delivers  fome  things 
in  geometry,  which  are  not  deduced  from  common  ana“ 
lyfis,  particularly  matters  depending  on  th ejitus  of  lines 
and  figures.  Leibnitz  has  even  founded  a  particular 
kind  of  analyfis  upon  it,  called  calculus  Jitus. 

SIVA,  a  name  given  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  when  confidered  as  the  avenger  or  deftroyer.  Sir 
William  Jones  has  fhown  that  in  feveral  refpefts  the  cha¬ 
rter  of  Jupiter  and  Siva  arc  the  fame.  As  Jupiter 
A  fiat  u  Re-  overthrew  the  Titans  and  giants,  fo  did  Siva  overthrow 
//arches,  tile  Daityas,  or  children  of  Dili,  who  frequently  rebel- 
led  again  ft  Heaven  $  and  as  during  the  contefl  the  god 
of  Olympus  was  furniftied  with  lightning  and  thunder¬ 
bolts  by  an  eagle,  fo  Brahma,  who  is  fometimes  repre- 
fented  riding  on  the  Garuda,  or  eagle,  prefen  ted  the 
god  of  deftruftion  with  fiery  fhafts.  Siva  alfo  corre- 
fponds  with  the  Stygian  Jove,  or  Pluto  }  for,  if  we  can 
rely  on  a  Perfian  tranflation  of  the  Bhagavat,  the  .love - 
reign  of  Patala,  or  the  infernal  regions,  is  the  king  of 
ferpents,  named  Sejbanaga ,  who  is  exhibited  m  painting 
and  fculpture,  with  a  diadem  and  feeptre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Pluto.  There  is  yet  another  attribute  of 
Siva,  or  Mahadeva,  by  which  he  Is  vifibly  diftinguiftied 
in  the  drawings  and  temples  of  Bengal.  To  deflroy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Vedantis  of  India,  the  Sufis  of  Periia, 
and  many  philofophers  of  our  European  fchools,  is  only 
to  generate  and  reproduce  in  another  form.  Hence  the 
o-od  of  definition  is  holden  in  this  country  to  prefide 
over  generation,  as  a  fymbol  of  which  he  rides  on  a  white 
bull.  Can  we  doubt  that  the  loves  and  feats  of  JuPlter 
Genitor  (not  forgetting  the  white  bull  ofEuropa),.  and 
his  extraordinary  title  of  Lapis,  for  which  no  Satisfac¬ 
tory  reafon  is  commonly  given,  have  a  connection  with 
the  Indian  philofophy  and  mythology  ? 

SIUM,  Water  Parsnep,  a  genus  of  plants  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  clafs  of  pentandria ,  and  order  of  digynia ,  and 
in  the  natural  fyftem  ranging  under  the  44th  order,  Um- 
bellatce.  See  Botany  Index, 


SIWA,  or  Siwaii,  a  town  in  Egypt  to  the  weft- 
ward  of  Alexandria,  built  on  a  fmall  fertile  fpot,  fur- 
rounded  on  all  fides  by  defert  land.  A  confiderable 
portion  of  this  fpace  is  filled  with  date  trees,  but  there 
are  alfo  plantains,  pomegranates,  figs,  apricots,  and 
olives  ;  and  the  gardens  are  in  a  very  ilourifhing  condi¬ 
tion.  The  people  cultivate  rice,  which  is  of  a  reddifli 
colour,  and  different  from  that  of  the  delta.  The  reft 
of  the  land  furnifnes  abundance  of  wheat  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  greatefl  curiofity  about  Siwa  is  a  ruin  of  un¬ 
doubted  antiquity,  measuring  32  feet  in  length,  18  in 
height,  and  1 5  in  breadth,  which  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  been  much  larger.  Mr  Horneman  eftimates  the 
dimenfions  of  it  at  36  feet  long,  24  feet  wide,  and  27 
high,  which  agrees  with  no  other  traveller  whatever  j 
and  indeed  Mr  Horneman  himfelf  allows  that  the  jea- 
loufy  of  the  natives  prevented  him  from  purfuing  .any 
plan  of  accurate  examination  or  admeafurement.  The 
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people  of  Siwa  have  no  tradition  refpeCling  this  edifice, 
nor  attribute  any  quality  to  it,  but  that  of  concealing 
treafures,  and  as  the  haunt  of  demons.  It  has,  however, 
been  fuppofed,  that  Siwa  is  the  Siropum  of  Pliny,  and 
that  this  building  was  coeval  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  a  dependency  on  it  *,  yet  neither  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Siwa,  nor  the  various  tribes  of  Arabs  who  fre¬ 
quent  that  phee,  know  any  thing  of  the  rums  of  that 
temple,  about  which  Mr  Browne  made  every  pofliblc 

enquiry.  ;  .  v 

The  complexion  of  the  people  ot  Siwa  is  generany 
darker  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  their  dialea  is 
alfo  different.  They  do  not  habitually  make  ufe  ot 
{huff  or  tobacco.  Their  iea  is  that  of  Malik.  The 
drefs  of  the  lower  clafs  is  very  fimple,  as  they  are  almoft 
naked $  among  thofe  whofe  cofiume  was  difcermble,  it 
approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  Arabs  of  the  defert 
than  the  Egyptians  or  Moors.  Their  clothing  confifts 
of  a  {hirt  of  white  cotton,  with  large  Reeves  reaching  to 
the  feet,  a  red  cap  without  a  turban,  and  (hoes  of  the 
fame  colour.  Some  earthen  ware  made  by  themfelves, 
and  a  few  mats,  form  the  chief  part  of  their  houfehold 
furniture,  none  but  the  higher  ranks  being  poffeffed  of 
copper  utenfils.  They  fometimes  purchafe  a  few  (laves 
from  the  Mourzouk  caravan.  The  reft  of  their  wants 
are  fupplied  from  Cairo  or  Alexandria,  whither  their 
dates  are  tranfported,  both  in  a  dry  ftate,  and  beaten 
into  mafh,  which,  when  good,  greatly  refembks  a  fvveet 
meat.  They  do  not  eat  large  quantities^  of  animal  food, 
and  bread  known  to  us  is  uncommon.  They  drink  plen¬ 
tifully  of  the  liquor  extra&ed  from  the  date  tree,  which 
they  call  date-tree  water ,  though  it  has  frequently  the 
p.ower  of  inebriating  in  the  ftate  in  which  they  drink  it. 
Their  animals  are  the  hairy  ftieep  and  goat  of  Egypt, 
the  afs,  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  oxen  and  camels. 
The  women  wear  veils  as  in  Egypt.  After  the  rains, 
the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  Siwa  is  covered  with  fait 
for  many  weeks. 

Siwa  has  fometimes  been  compared  to  a  bee  hive, 
which  it  very  much  refembles,  whether  in  refpect  to  the 
general  appearance  of  the  eminence  covered  with  build¬ 
ings,  the  fwarm  of  its  people  crowded  together,  or  the 
confufed  noife,  or  hum  and  buz  from  its  narrow  paffages 
and  ftreets,  and  which  reach  the  ear  at  a  confiderable 
diftance.  North-weft  of  the  town  there  is  a.  ftratum  of 
fait  extending  a  full  mile,  and  near  it  fait  is  found  on 
&  3  B  2  Ae 
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the  furfase.  There  are  numerous  fprings,  and  frequently 
a  fpnng  of  water  perfedly  fweet  is  found  within  a  few 
paces  of  one  that  is  fait.  The  people,  according  to 
Homeman  are  obtrufive  and  thievilh.  Siwa  is  fituated 
"  -Pv  r  N'  Lat- and  44°  54'  E.  Long. 
npY°/^'?LERKf’ ,°ffice,rS  ,n  ehanc8I7  of  great  account, 
next  m  degree  below  the  twelve  mailers,  whofe  bufinefs 
itis  to  enrol  commiffions,  pardons,  patents,  warrants, 
&c.  which  pafs  the  great  feal,  and  to  tranfaft  and  file 
all  proceedings  by  bill,  anfwer,  &c.  They  were  an¬ 
ciently c/enc,  and  forfeited  their  places,  if  they  mar¬ 
ried  ;  but  when  the  conftitution  of  the  court  began  to 
alter,  a  law  was  made  to  permit  them  to  marry,  Stat. 
14.  and  15.  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  8.  They  are  alfo  folicil 
tors  for  parties  in  fuits  depending  in  the  court  of  chan- 

Ce.’7*  Undf  thf™  are  ^  deputies  and  60  clerks,  who, 
wuth  the  under  clerks,  do  the  bufinefs  of  the  office. 

^  .  Nations.  See  Niagara. 

SIX  I  H,  in  Mufic,  one  of  the  fimple  original  con¬ 
cords,  or  harmonica!  intervals.  See  Inter  vat 

SIXTUS  V  Pope,  was  born  the  .  3 th  Member, 

V'21’  ”1.®  ,  rca>  a  Vl.1,age  m  the  feigniory  of  Mon  t- 
a  0.  His  father,  I'rancis  Peretli,  was  a  gardener,  and 
Ins  mother  a  fervant  maid.  He  was  their  eldelt  child 
and  was  called  Felix.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
hired  out  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  village  to  keen 
flieep  ;  but  difobliging  his  mailer,  he  was  foon  afteV 
degraded  to  be  keeper  of  the  hogs.  He  was  en- 
gaged  in  this  employment  when  Father  Michael  An¬ 
gelo  Sellen,  a  Francifcan  friar,  alked  the  road  to  Af- 
col!  where  he  was  going  to  preach.  Young  Felix 
c-ondudted  him  thither,  and  ftruck  the  father  fo  much 
with  Ins  converfatien  and  eagemefs  for  knowledge,  that 
He  recommended  him  to  the  fraternity  to  which  he  had 
come.  Accordingly  he  was  received  among  them,  in- 
veiled  with  the  habit  of  a  lay  brother,  and  placed  un- 
.  r  the  facriftan,  to  aflifb  in  fweepin g  the  church,  liaht- 
mg  the  candles,  and  other  offices  of  that  nature  ;^for 
which  he  was  to  be  taught  the  refponfes,  and  the  rudi- 
ments  of  grammar.  His  progrefs  in  learning  was  fo  fur- 
prffing,  that  at  the  age  of  14  he  was  thought  qualified 
to  begin  his  noviciate,  and  was  admitted  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  to  make  his  profeffion. 

He  purfued  his  ftudies  with  fuch  unwearied  affiduity 
that  he  was  foon  reckoned  equal  to  the  belt  difputants! 
He  was  ordained  prieft  in  1545,  when  he  affumed  the 
name  ot  Father  Montalto  ;  foon  after  he  took  his  doc¬ 
tor  s  degree,  and  was  appointed  profeffor  of  theology 
at  Sienna.  It  was  then  that  he  fo  effe&ually  recom¬ 
mended  himfelf  to  Cardinal  di  Carpi,  and  his  fecretary 
JtJoHms,  that.  they  ever  remained  his  Heady  friends. 
Meanwhile  the  feverity  and  obliinacy  of  his  temper 
inceffantly  engaged  him  in  difputes  with  his  monaf- 
tic  brethren.  His  reputation  for  eloquence,  which 
vvas  now  fpread  over  Italy,  about  this  time  gain¬ 
ed  him  forae  new  friends.  Among  thefe  were  the 
Colonna  family,  and  Father  Ghifilieri,  by  whofe  recom¬ 
mendation  he  was  appointed  inquifitor-general  at  Ve- 
nice  j  but  he  exercifed  that  office  with  fo  much  feveri¬ 
ty,  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  precipitately  from  that 
city.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  made 
procurator-general  of  his  order,  and  foon  after  accom- 
pamed.  Cardinal  Euon  Compagnon  into  Spain,  as  a 
chaplain  and  confultor  to  the  inquifition.  There  he 
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was  treated  with  great  refpeft,  and  liberal  offers  were 
made  him  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  Spain,  which, " 
however,  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept. 

in  the  mean  time,  news  were  brought  to  Madrid  that 
Pius  I\.  was  dead,  and  that  Father  Ghifilieri,  who 
had  been  made  Cardinal  Alexandrino  by  Paul  IV.  had 
lucceeded  him  under  the  name  of  Pius  V  Thefe 
tidings  filled  Montalto  with  joy,  and  not  without  rea- 
ion,  lor  he  was  immediately  in  veiled  by  the  pontiff  with 
new  ignities.  He  was  made  general  of  his  order,  bi- 
fliop  of  St  Agatha,  was  foon  after  raifed  to  the  dimii- 
ty  of  cardinal,  and  received  a  penfion.  About  this 
time  he  was  employed  by  the  pope  to  draw  up  the  bill 
of  excommunication  againlt  Queen  Elizabeth. 

He  began  now  to  caft  his  eyes  upon  the  papacy; 
and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  formed  and  executed  a  plan 
of  hypocrify  with  unparalleled  conllancy  and  fuccefs. 
He  became  humble, _  patient,  and  affable.  He  changed 
his  drels,  his  air,  his  words,  and  his  actions,  fo  com¬ 
pletely,  that  his  moll  intimate  friends  declared  him  a 
new  man.  Never  was  there  fuch  an  abfolute  vic- 
tory  gained  over  the  paffions  ;  never  was  a  fiailious 
character  fo  long  maintained,  nor  the  foibles  of  human 
nature  fo  artfully  concealed.  He  courted  the  ambaffa- 
dors  of  every  foreign  power,  but  attached  himfelf  to 
the  interefis  of  none;  nor  did  he  accept  a  Angle  favour 
that  would  have  laid  him  under  any  peculiar  obligation. 
He  had  formerly  treated  liis  relations  with  the  created 

tenderness,  but  now  changed  his  behaviour  altoge- 

ther.  When  his  brother  Anthony  came  to  vifit  him. 
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he  lodged  him  in  an  inn,  and  fent  him  home  next  day' 
charging  him  to  inform  his  family  that  he  was  now  dead 
to  his  relations  and  the'world. 

\V  hen  Pius  V.  died  in  1572,  he  entered  the  conclave 
with  the  other  cardinals,  but  feemed  altogether  indiffe- 
rent  about  the  eledion,  and  never  left  his  apartment  ex¬ 
cept  to  his  devotion.  When  foliated  to  join  any  party, 
he  declined  it,  declaring  that  he  was  of  no  confequence. 
and  that  he  would  leave  the  choice  of  a  pope  entirely 
to  perfons  of  greater  knowledge  and  experience.  When 
Cardinal  Buon  Compagnon,  who  affumed  the  name  of 
Gregory  XIII.  was  elefled,  Montalto  affured  him  that 
he  never  wiflied  for  any  thing  fo  much  in  his  life,  and 
that  he  would  always  remember  his  goodnefs,  and  the 
favours  he  had  conferred  on  him  in  Spain.  But  the 
new  pope  treated  him  with  the  greateff  contempt,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  penfion.  The  cardinals  alfo,  de¬ 
ceived  by  his  artifices,  paid  him  no  greater  refpefl 
and  ufed  to  call  him,  by  way  of  ridicule,  the  Roman 
heart  ;  the  afs  of  La  Marca. 

He  now  affumed  all  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  his 
head  hung  down  upon  his  fhoulders  ;  he  tottered  as  he 
walked,  and  fupported  himfelf  on  a  ftaff.  His  voice 
became  feeble,  and  was  often  interrupted  by  a  cough  fo 
exceedingly  feyere,  that  it  feemed  every  moment  to 
threaten  his  diffolution.  He  interfered  in  no  public 
t ran fa^lions,  but  fpent  his  whole  time  in  a£ls  of  cievo- 
tion  and  benevolence.  Mean  time  he  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  the  ableft  fpies,  who  brought  him  intelligence 
of  every  particular. 

When  Gregory  XIII.  died  in  1585,  he  entered  the 
conclave  with  the  greateft  reludance,  and  immediately 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  chamber,  and  was  no  more 
thought  of  than  if  he  had  not  exifled.  When  he  went 

to 
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t  raaPs>  (or  which  purpofe  alone  lie  left  his  apartment, 

'  he  appeared  perfedly  indifferent  about  the  event  of  the 
ele&ion.  He  joined  no  party,  yet  flattered  all. 

He  knew  early  that  there  would  be  great  divifions 
in  the  conclave,  and  he  was  aware  that  when  the  leaders 
of  the  different  parties  were  difappointed  in  their  own 
views,  they  all  frequently  agreed  in  the  ele&ion  of  fome 
o.d  and  infirm  cardinal,  the  length  of  whofe  life  would 
inerely  enable  them  to  prepare  themfelves  fufficiently 
for  the  next  vacancy.  Thefe  views  dire&ed  his  condudl, 
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nor  was  he  miflaken  in  his  hopes  of  fuccefs. 

.  ^  pree  cardinals,  the  leaders  of  oppofite  fa&ions,  be¬ 

ing  unable  to  procure  the  ele&ion  which  each  of  them 
wilhcd,  unanimoufly  agreed  to  make  choice  of  Mont- 
alto.  When  they  came  to  acquaint  him  with  their  in¬ 
tention,  he  fell  into  fuch  a  violent  fit  of  coughing  that 
every  perfon  thought  he  would  expire  on  the  fpot.  He 
told  them  that  his  reign  would  laft  but  a  few  days ; 
that,  befides  a  continual  difficulty  of  breathing,  ’  he 
wanted  flrength  to  fupport  fuch  a  weight,  and  that  his 
imall  experience  rendered  him  very  unfit  for  fo  impor¬ 
tant  a  charge.  He  conjured  them  all  three  not  to 
abandon  lum,  but  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  affairs 
upon  their  own  ffidulders ;  and  declared  that  he  would 
never  accept  the  mitre  upon  any  other  terms :  If  you 
are  refolved,”  added  he,  “  to  make  me  pope,  it  will 
®nly  be  placing  yourfelves  on  the  throne.  For  my  part 
I  fli all  be  fatisfied  with  the  bare  title.  Let  the  work! 
call  me  pope,  and  I  make  you  heartily  welcome  to  the 
power  and  authority.  The  cardinals  (Wallowed  the  bf  it 
and  exerted  themfelves  fo  effectually  that  Montalto  was 
elected.  He  now  pulled  off  the  mafic  which  lie  had 
vvorn  for  14  years.  No  fooner  was  his  eieftion  fecured 
than  he  fiarted  from  his  feat,  flung  down  his  flaff  in  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  and  appeared  almoft  a  foot  taller 
than  he  had  done  for  feveral  years. 

When  he  was  afked,  according  to  cuflom,  if  he  would 
accept  of  the  papacy,  he  replied,  “  It  is  trifling  to  afk 

whether  I  will  accept  what  I  have  already  accepted. _ 

However,  to  fatisfy  any  fcruple  that  may  arife,  I  tell 
you  that  I  accept  it  with  great  pleafure,  and  would  ac¬ 
cept  another  if  I  could  get  it  5  for  I  find  myfclf  able, 
by  the  Hivme  afliftance,  to  manage  two  papacies.”  His 
former  complaifance  and  humility  difappeared,  together 
with  his  infirmities,  and  he  now  treated  all  around  him 
with  referve  and  haughtinefs.  The  firff  care  of  Six¬ 
tus  V.  the  name  which  Montalto  affumed,  was  to  cor- 
recl  the  abufes,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  enormities,  which 
were  daily  committed  in  every  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
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The  lenity  of  Gregory’s  government  had  intro- 
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du«d  a  general  licentioufnefs  of° manners,  which  burft 
iortn  with  great  violence,  after  that  pontiff’s  death. 
It  had  been  ufual  with  former  popes  to  releafe  delin¬ 
quents  on  Lhe  day  of  their  coronation,  who  were  there¬ 
fore  accuuomed  to  furrender  themfelves  voluntary  pri- 
foners  immediately  after  the  eleftion  of  the  ;pope.  At 
prelent,  however,  they  were  fatally  difappointed— 
When  the  governor  of  £ome  and  the  keeper  of  St 
Angelo  waited  on  his  Holinefs,  to  know  his  intention 
in  this  particular,  he  replied,  “  What  have  vou  to  do 
wnh  pardons,  and  relcafing  of  prifoners  ?  Is  it  not  fuf- 
ficient  that  our  predeceffor  has  buffered  the  Judges  to 
remain  unemployed  thefe  13  years  ?  Shall  we  alfo  ffain 
our  pontificate  with  the  fame  negleft  of  juftice  ?  We 
have  too  long  been,  with  inexpreflible  concern,  the  prodi¬ 


gious  degree  of  wlckednefs  that  reigns  in  the  Hate,  to 
t  link  of  granting  pardons.  Let  the  prifoners  be  brought i 
to  a  fpeedy  trial,  and  puniflied  as  they  defer ve,  to  (how 
the  world  that  Divine  Providence  has  called  us  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  to  reward  the  good,  and  chaftife  the 
wicked :  that  we  bear  not  the  fword  in  vain,  but  are  the 
numbers  of  God  and  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  on 
them  that  do  evil.” 

He  appointed  commiflioners  to  infpeft  the  conduft: 
of  the  judges,  difplaced  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  leni¬ 
ty’  and  put  others  of  fevere  difpofitions  in  their  room, 
lie  offered  rewards  to  any  perfon  who  could  convift 
them  of  corruption  or  partiality.  He  ordered  the  fyn- 
dics  of  all  the  torvns  and  figniories  to  make  out  a  com¬ 
plete  lift  of  the  diforderly  perfons  within  their  diitrifts 
and  threatened  the  ftrapado  for  the  fmalleft  omiffion.  In 
consequence  of  this  edift,  the  fyndic  of  Albino  was 
icourged  in  _  the  market  place,  becaufe  he  had  left  his 
nephew,  an  incorrigible  libertine,  out  of  his  lift. 

He  made  very  fevere  laws  againft  robbers  and  affaf- 
iins.  Adulterers,  when  difeovered,  buffered  death  ;  and 
they  who  willingly  fubmitted  to  the  proftitution  of  their 
wives,  a  cuftom  then  common  in  Rome,  received  the 
lame  punifliment.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  the 
purity  of  the  female  fex,  and  never  forgave  thofe  who 
attempted  to  debauch  them. 

His  execution  of  juftice  was  as  prompt  as  his  edicts 
were  rigorous.  A  Swifs  happening  to  give  a  Spanifti 
gentleman  a  blow  with  his  halberd,  was  (truck  by  him  fo 
rudely  with  a  pilgrim’s  ftaff  that  he  expired  on  the  fpot 
oixtus  imormed  the  governor  of  Rome  f-W 
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bixtus  imormed  the  governor  of  Rome  that  he  was  to 
dine  early  and  that  juftice  muft  be  executed  on  the  cri¬ 
minal  before  h  fat  down  to  table.  The  Spanifh  am- 
ballador  and  four  cardinals  intreated  him  not  to  dif- 
grace  the  gentleman  by  fuffering  him  to  die  on  a  gib¬ 
bet,  but  to  order  him  to  be  beheaded.  “  He  ftiall  be 
hanged  (replied  Sixtus),  but  I  will  alleviate  his  diforace 
by  doing  him  the  honour  to  aflift  perfonallv  at  his  death  ” 
He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  crafted  before  his  own  win¬ 
dows,  where  lie  continued  fitting  during  the  whole  exe¬ 
cution  He  then  called  to  his  fervants  to  bring  in  din¬ 
ner,  declaring  that  the  aft  of  juftice  which  he  had  mil 
feen  had  mcreafed  his  appetite.  When  he  rofe  from  ta- 
ble,  he  exclaimed,  “  God  be  praifed  for  the  good  appe¬ 
tite  with  which  I  have  dined !”  *  PP 

When  Sixtus  afeended  the  throne,  the  whole  ecclefi¬ 
aftical  ftate  was  mfefted  with  bands  of  robbers,  who 
Irom  their  numbers  and  outrages,  were  exceedingly  for¬ 
midable  by  his  prudent  and  vigorous  conduft,  how- 

blndittT  U'  5  f‘VOrt'  “me  eXlirpated  the  wLole  °f  thefe 

.  ^or  wa*  th.e  v!g°ur  of  his  conduft  lefs  confpicuous 
in  his  tranfaftions  with  foreign  nations.  Before  he  had 
been  pope  two  months  he  quarrelled  with  Philip  II  of 
Spain,  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  Henry  king  of  Na- 
varre  H.s  rntngues  indeed  in  fome  meafure  influenced 
all  the  councils  of  Europe. 

After  his  acceffion  to  the  pontificate  he  fent  for  his 
family  to  Rome,  with  exprefs  orders  that  they  flmuld 
appear  m  a  decent  and  modeft  manner.  Accordingly 
his  filter  Camilla  came  thither,  accompanied  bv  her 
daughter  and  two  grandchildren.  Some  cardinals  fn 
order  to  pay  court  to.  the  pope,  went  out  to  meet  her 
and  introduced  her  in  a  very  magnificent  drefs.  Six¬ 
tus  pretended  not  to  know  he;,  and  afked  two  or  three 
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Sixtus,  times  who  (lie  was :  Upon  this  one  of  the  cardinals  faid, 

— — -  «  It  is  your  filler,  holy  father.”  “  I  have  but  one  filler 
(replied  Sixtus  with  a  frown),  and  die  is  a  poor  woman 
at  Le  Grottc  \  if  you  have  introduced  her  in  this  dif- 
guife,  I  declare  I  do  not  know  her  \  yet  I  think  I  would 
know  her  again,  if  I  faw  her  in  the  clothes  Hie  ufed  to 
wear.” 

Her  conduftors  at  laft  found  it  neceiiary  to  carry 
her  to  an  inn,  and  drip  her  of  her  finery.  "W  hen  Ca¬ 
milla  -was  introduced  a  fecond  time,  Sixtus  embraced 
her  tenderly,  and  faid,  “  Now  we  know  indeed  that  it 
is  our  filler  :  nobody  (hall  make  a  princefs  of  you  but 
ourfelves.”  He  liipulated  with  his  filler,  that  Ihe 
fhould  neither  afk  any  favour  in  matters  of  government, 
nor  intercede  for  criminals,  nor  interfere  in  the  admim- 
11  ration  of  judice  j  declaring  that  every  requeft  of  that 
kind  would  meet  with  a  certain  refufal.  Thefe  terms 
being  agreed  to,  and  pun£lually  obferved,  he  made  the 
moll  ample  provilion  not  only  for  Camilla  but  for  his 
whole  relations. 

'{'his  great  man  was  alfo  an  encourager  of  learning. 
He  caufed  an  Italian  tranflation  of  the  Bible  to  be  pub- 
lifted,  which  raifed  a  good  deal  of  difcontent  among 
the  Catholics.  When  fome  cardinals  reproached  him 
for  his  conduft  in  this  refpea,  he  replied,  “  It  was  pub- 
lilhed  for  the  benefit  of  you  cardinals  who  cannot  read 

Latin.”  . 

Sixtus  died  in  1590,  after  having  reigned  little  more 
than  five  years.  His  death  was  afcribed  to  poifon,  faid 
to  have  been  adminiftered  by  the  Spaniards  j  but  the 
dory  feems  rather  improbable. 

It  was  to  the  indulgence  of  a  difpofition.  naturally 
formed  for  feverity,  that  all  the  defefts  of  this  wonder¬ 
ful  man  are  to  be  afcribed.  Clemency  was  a  ftranger 
to  his  bofom  j  his  punifhments  were  often  too  cruel,  and 
feemed  fometimes  to  border  on  revenge. .  Pafquin  was 
drdfed  one  morning  in  a  very  nafly  fhirt,  and  being 
aflved  by  Marforio  why  he  wore  fuch  dirty  linen  ?  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  could  get  no  other,  for  the  pope  had  made 
his  wafherwoman  a  princefs,  alluding  to  Camilla,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  laundrefs.  The  pope  ordered  drift 
fearch  to  be  made  for  the  author  of  this  lampoon,  and 
offered  him  his  life  and  a  thoufand  piftoles  if  he  would 
difcover  himfelf.  The  author  was  fimple  enough  to 
make  his  appearance  and  claim  the  reward.  It  is 
true  (faid  the  pope)  we  made  fuch  a  promife,  and  we 
{hall  keep  it  5  your  life  (hall  be  fpared,  and  you  (hall  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  prefently  :  but  we  have  referved  to 
ourfelves  the  power  of  cutting  off  your  hands  and  boring 
your  tongue  through,  to  prevent  your  being  fo  witty  for 
the  future.”  It  is  needlefs  to  add,  that  the  fentence  was 
immediately  executed.  This,  however,  is  the  only  in- 
fiance  of  his  refenting  the  many  fevere  fatires  that  were 
publifhed  againd  him. 

But  though  the  conduft  of  Sixtus  feldom  excites 
love,  it  generally  commands  our  edeem,  and  fometimes 
our  admiration.  He  drenuoudy  defended  the  eaufe  of 
the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  :  he  never  refufed 
audience  to  the  injured,  however  wretched  or  forlorn 
their  appearance  was.  He  never  forgave  thofe  magi- 
drates  who  were  capable  of  partiality  or  corruption  ; 
nor  differed  crimes  to  pafs  unpuniihed,  whether  commit- 
ted  by  the  rich  or  the  poor.  He  was  frugal,  tempe¬ 
rate,  fober,  and  never  neglefted  to  reward  the  fmalled 
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favour  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  before  his  ex¬ 
altation.  ^ 

When  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  treafury  was  not 
only  exhauded,  but  in  debt :  at  his  death  it  contained 
five  millions  of  gold. 

Rome  was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  of  her  greated 
embelliihments,  particularly  the  Vatican  library  :  it  was 
by  him,  too,  that  trade  was  fird  introduced  into  the  Ec- 
clefiadical  State. 

SIYA-GHUSH,  the  caracal  of  Button,  an  animal  of 
the  cat  kind.  See  Felis,  Mammalia  Index . 

SIZAR,  or  Sizer,  in  Latin  Sizaior ,  an  appellation 
by  which  the  lowed  order  of  dudents  in  the  univerfities 
of  Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  didinguidied,  is  derived 
from  the  word  Jlze,  which  in  Cambridge,  and  probably 
in  Dublin  like  wife,  has  a  peculiar  meaning.  To  Jizey 
in  the  language  of  the  univerfity,  is  to  get  any  fort  of 
viftuals  from  the  kitchens,  which  the  dudents  may  want 
in  their  own  rooms,  or  in  addition  to  their  commons  in 
the  hall,  and  for  which  they  pay  the  cooks  or  butchers 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  A  fize  of  any  thing  is  the 
fmalled  quantity  of  that  thing  which  can  be  thus 
bought  :  two  fizes,  or  a  part  of  beef,  being  nearly  equal 
to  what  a  young  perfon  will  eat  of  that  difh  to  his  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  a  fize  of  ale  or  beer  being  equal  to  half  an 
Englidi  pint. 

The  fizars  are  divided  into  two  claffes,  viz.  fubfiza- 
tores  or  fizars,  and  fizatores  or  proper  fizars.  The 
former  of  thefe  are  fupplied  with  commons  from  the 
table  of  the  fellows  and  fellow  commoners  *,  and  in  for¬ 
mer  Limes,  when  thefe  were  more  fcanty  than  they  are 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  fupply  the  deficiency  by 
fizing,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe  dill.  The  proper  fizars 
had  formerly  no  commons  at  all,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  fize  the  whole.  In  St  John’s  college,  they 
have  now  fome  commons  allowed  them  for  dinner, 
from  a  benefaftion,  but  they  are  dill  obliged  to  fize 
their  fuppers  :  in  the  other  colleges  they  are  allowed  a 
part  of  the  fellow-commons,  but  mud  fize  the  red  j 
and  from  being  thus  obliged  to  fize  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  viftuals,  the  whole  order  derived  the  name  of 
Jizars. 

In  Oxford,  the  order  fimilar  to  that  of  fizar  is  deno¬ 
minated  fervitor ,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  the  me¬ 
nial  duties  which  they  perform.  In  both  univerfities 
thefe  orders  were  formerly  didinguidied  by  round  caps 
and  gowns  of  different  materials  from  thofe  of  the  pen- 
doners  or  commoners,  the  order  immediately  above 
them.  But  about  30  years  ago  the  round  cap  was  en¬ 
tirely  aboliQied  in  both  feminaries.  There  is  dill,  bow- 
in  Oxford,  we  believe,  a  didinftion  in  the  gowns, 


Sixtus, 

Sizar. 


ever, 


and  there  is  alfo  a  trilling  difference  in  fome  of  the 
fmall  colleges  in  Cambridge  }  but  in  the.  larged  col¬ 
leges  the  drefs  of  the  penfioners  and  fizars  is  entirely  the 
fame. 

In  Oxford,  the  fervitors  are  dill  obliged  to  wait  at  % 
table  on  the  fellows  and  gentlemen-commoners  *,  but 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  this 
mod  degrading  and  difgraceful  cudom  was  entirely  abo- 
lifhed  about  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  of  courfe  the  fizars 
of  Cambridge  are  now  on  a  much  more  refpeftable  foot¬ 
ing  than  the  fervitors  of  Oxford. 

The  fizars  are  not  upon  the  foundation,  and  there¬ 
fore  while  they  continue  fizars  are  not  capable  of  being 
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elected  fellows  >  but  they  may  at  any  time,  if  they 
choofe,  become  penfioners  :  and  they  geuerally  fit  tor 
'  fcholarthips  immediately  before  they  take  their  firft  de- 
gree.  If  fuccefsful,  they  are  then  on  the  foundation, 
and  are  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  fellowfhips 
when  they  have  got  that  degree.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  they  continue  fizars,  befides  free  commons  they 
enjoy  many  benefaftions,  which  have  been  made  at  di li¬ 
ferent  times,  under  the  name  of  Jizar's  preetor,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  &c.  and  the  rate  of  tuition,  the  rent  of  rooms  and 
other  things  of  that  fort  within  their  refpeaive  colleges, 
is  lefs  than  to  the  other  orders.  But  though  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  thus  obtained  at  a  lefs  expence,  they  are  not 
now  confidered  as  a  menial  order  ;  for  fizars,  penfionei- 
fcholars,  and  even  fometimes  fellow-commoners,  mix  to¬ 
gether  with  the  utmoft  cordiality.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  at  every  period  this  order  has  fupplied  the 
univerfity  with  its  moft  diftinguilhed  officers  •,  and  that 
many  of  the  moft  illuftrious  members  of  the  church, 
many  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  men  m  the  other  libe- 
ral  profeffions,  have,  when  under-graduates,  been  fizars, 
when  that  order  was  on  a  lefs  relpedable  footing  than  it 

SIZE,  the  name  of  an  inftrument  ufed  for  finding  the 
binnefs  of  fine  round  pearls.  It  confifts  of  thin  pieces 
or°l eaves,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad^ 
faftened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet.  In  each  o. 
thefe  are  round  holes  drilled  of  different  diameters.  1  horn 
in  the  firft  leaf  ferve  for  meafuring  pcatls  from  half  a 
orain  to  feven  grains  j  thofe  of  the  fecond,  for  pearls 
from  eight  grains  or  two  carats  to  five  carats,  &c. ;  and 
thofe  of  the  third,  for  pearls  from  fix  carats  and  a  half  to 

eight  carats  and  a  half.  t  ' 

Size,  is  alfo  a  fort  of  paint,  varnifli,  or  glue,  uled  by 

painters,  &c.  ...  , 

The  ffireds  and  parings  of  leather,  parchment,  or 
vellum,  being  boiled  in  water  and  ftrained,  make  fize. 
This  fubftance  is  much  ufed  in  many  trades— I  he 
manner  of  ufing  fize  is  to  melt  fome  of  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  ;  and  feraping  as  much  whiting  into  it  as  will  juft 
colour  it,  let  them  be  well  incorporated  together  >  alter 
which  you  may  whiten  frames,  &c.  with  it.  .  After  it 
dries,  melt  the  fize  again,  and  put  more  whiting,  and 
whiten  the  frames,  &c.  feven  or  eight  times,  letting  it 
dry  between  each  time  :  but  before  it  is  quite  dry,  be¬ 
tween  each  walking  with  fize,  you  muft  fmooth  and  wet 
it  over  with  a  clean  brufh-pencil  in  fair  water. 

To  make  gold-fize.  Take  gum-anime  and  afphaltum, 
of  each  one  ounce  •,  minium,  litharge  of  gold,  and  am¬ 
ber,  of  each  half  an  ounce  :  reduce  all  into  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  add  to  them  four  ounces  of  lin.eed  oil,  and 
eight  ounces  of  drying  oil :  digeft  them  over  a  gentle 
fire  that  does  not  flame,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  on  y 
fimmer,  but  not  boil ;  left  it  (hould  run  over  and  fet  the 
lioufe  on  fire,  ftir  it  conftantly  with  a  fuck  ti.l  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  are  diffolved  and  incorporated,  and  do  not 
leave  off  ftirrirg  till  it  becomes  thick  and  ropy  j  a.  ter 
bein'*  fufficiently  boiled,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  almoft  co.d, 
and  then  ftrain  it  through  a  coarfe  linen  cloth,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe— To  prepare  it  for  working,  put  what  quan¬ 
tity  you  pleafe  in  a  horfe-mufcle  (hell,  adding  as  much 
oil  of  turpentine  as  will  diffolve  it ;  and  making  it  as 
thin  as  the  bottom  of  your  feed-lac  varnifh,  hold  it  over 
a  candle,  and  then  ftrain  it  through  a  linen-rag  into  ano 
ther  fhell ;  add  to  thefe  as  much  vermilion  as  will  ir-a^e 
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it  of  a  darkifti  red  :  if  it  is  too  thick  for  drawing,  you 

may  thin  it  with  fome  oil  of  turpentine.  'I he  chief  ufe _ 

of  this  fize  is  for  laying  on  metals. 

The  beft  gold  fize  for  burnifliing  is  made  as  follows : 
Take  fine  bole,  what  quantity  you  pleafe ;  grind  it  fine- 
ly  on  a  piece  of  marble,  then  fcrape  into  it  a  little  beef 
fuet j  grind  all  well  together;  after  which  mix  in  a  fmall 
proportion  of  parchment-fize  with  a  double  proportion  of 
water,  and  it  is  done. 

To  make  filver-fize.  Take  tobacco-pipe  clay  in  fane 
powder,  into  which  fcrape  fome  black-lead  and  a  little 
Genoa  foap,  and  grind  them  all  together  with  parch¬ 
ment  fize  as  already  dire&ed. 

SKATING,  an  exercife  on  ice,  both  graceful  and 
healthy.  Although  the  ancients  were  remarkable  for 
their  dexterity  in  moft  of  the  athletic  fports,  yet  fka- 
ting  feems  to  have  been  unknown  to  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  a  modern  invention  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  it  derived  its  origin  in  Holland,  where  it  was 
praftifed,  not  only  as  a  graceful  and  elegant  amufement, 
but  as  an  expeditious  mode  of  travelling  when  the  lakes 
and  canals  were  frozen  up  during  winter.  In  Holland 
long  journeys  are  made  upon  .fkates  with  eafe  and  expe¬ 
dition  ;  but  in  general  lefs  attention  is  there  paid  to 
graceful  and  elegant  movements,  than  to  the  expedition 
and  celerity  of  what  is  called  journey  Jka  ting.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  confidered  as  an  amuie- 
ment,  that  its  graceful  attitudes  and  movements  can  be 
ftudied  ;  and  there  is  no  exercife  whatever  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fet  off  the  human  figure  to  advantage.  I  he 
acquirement  of  moft  exercifes  may  be  attained  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  period  of  life  \  but  to  become  an  expert  fkater, 
it  is  neceflary  to  begin  the  practice  of  the  art  at  a  very 
early  aee.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  art  of  fkating 
to  a  fyftem.  It  is  principally  by  the  imitation  of  a  good 
fkater  that  a  young  practitioner  can  form  his  own  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Englifh,  though  often  remarkable  for  feats 
of  agility  upon  fkates,  are  very  deficient  in  gracefulnefs  : 
which  is  partly  owing  to  the  conftru&ion  of  the  fkates. 
They  are  too  much  curved  in  the  furface.  which  em¬ 
braces  the  ice,  confequently  they  involuntarily  bring  the 
lifers  of  them  round  on  the  outfide  upon  a  quick  and 
fmall  circle  ;  whereas  the  fkater,  by  ufing  fkates  of  a 
different  conftruaion,  lefs  curved,  has  the  command  or 
his  ftroke,  and  can  enlarge  or  diminifh  the  circle  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  wifti  and  defire.  The  metropolis  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  produced  more  inftances  of  elegant  fkatersthan. 
perhaps  any  other  country  whatever  ;  and  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  a  Heating  club  about  50  years  ago,  has  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  this  elegant 
amufement.  We  are  indebted  for  this  article  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  club,  who  has  made  the  pra&ice  and  im¬ 
provement  of  fkating  his  particular  ftudy  ;  and  as  the 
nature  of  our  work  will  not  permit  the  infertion  of  a  full 
treatife  on  fkating,  we  (hall  prefent  our  readers  with  a 
few  inftru&ions. 

Thofe  who  wiffi  to  be  proficients  fhould  begin  at  an 
early  period  of  life  >  and  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  throw 
off  the  fear  which  always  attends  the  commencement  of 
an  apparently  hazardous  amufement.  They  will  foon 
acquire  a  facility  of  moving  on  the  infide  :  when  they 
have  done  this,  they  muft  endeavour  to  acquire  the 
movement  on  the  outfide  of  the  fkates ;  which  is  nothing 
more  than  throwing  thcmfelves  upon  the  outer  edge  ot 
the  State,  and  making  the  balance  of  their  body  tend 
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Skatmg,  towards  that  fide,  which  will  neceftarily  enable  them  to 
[Ske]eton-  form  a  femicircle.  In  this,  much  afliftance  may  be  de- 
~  rived  from  placing  a  bag  of  lead-fhot  in  the  pocket  next 
to.  the  foot  employed  in  making  the  outfide  ftroke,  which 
will  produce  an  artificial  poife  of  the  body,  which  after¬ 
wards  will  become  natural  by  pra&ice.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  outfide  ftroke,  the  knee  of  the  em¬ 
ployed  limb  fhould  be  a  little  bended,  and  gradually 
brought  to  a  rectilineal  pofition  when  the  ftroke  is  com¬ 
pleted.  When  the  pra&itioner  becomes  expert  in  form¬ 
ing  the  femicircle  with  both  feet,  he  is  then  to  join  them 
together,  and  proceed  progrefiively  and  alternately  with 
both  feet,  which  will  carry  him  forward  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  movement.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  ufe  very  little 
mufcular  exertion,  for  the  impelling  motion  fhould  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  mechanical  impulfe  of  the  body  thrown 
into  fuch  a  pofition  as  to  regulate  the  ftroke.  At  taking 
the  outfide  itroke,  the  body  ought  to  be  thrown  forward 
eafily,  the  unemployed  limb  kept  in  a  direft  line  with 
the  body,  and  the  face  and  eyes  directly  looking  for¬ 
ward  :  the  unemployed  foot  ought  to  be  ftretched  to¬ 
wards  the  ice,  with  the  toes  in  a  direCt  line  w?ith  the  leg. 
In  the  time  of  making  the  curve,  the  body  muft  be  gra¬ 
dually,  and  almod  imperceptibly,  raifed,  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  limb  brought  in  the  fame  manner  forward  3  fo 
that,  at  finifhing  the  curve,  the  body  will  bend  a  fmall 
degree  backward,  and  the  unemployed  foot  will  be 
about  two  inches  before  the  other,  ready  to  embrace  the 
ice  and  form  a  correfpondent  curve.  The  mufcular 
movement  oF  the  whole  body  muft  correfpond  with  the 
movement  of  the  fkate,  and  fhould  be  regulated  fo  as 
to  be  almoft  imperceptible  to  the  fpe&ators.  Particular 
attention  fhould  be  paid  in  carrying  round  the  head  and 
eyes  with  a  regular  and  imperceptible  motion  3  for  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  diminifhes  the  grace  and  elegance  of  fka- 
ting  as  fudden  jerks  and  exertions,  which  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  by  the  generality  of  fkaters.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  arms  likewife  deferves  attention.  There  is 
no  mode  of  difpofing  of  them  more  gracefully  in  floating 
outfide,  than  folding  the  hands  into  each  other,  or  ufing 
a  muff. 

There  are  various  feats  of  a&ivity  and  manoeuvres 
ufed  upon  fkates 3  but  they  are  fo  various  that  we  can¬ 
not  pretend  to  detail  them*  Moving  on  the  outfide  is 
the  primary  objedfor  a  fkater  to  attain  5  and  when  he 
becomes  an  adept  in  that,  he  will  eafily  acquire  a  fa¬ 
cility  in  executing  other  branches  of  the  art.  There 
are  few  exercifes  but  will  afford  him  hints  of  elegant 
and  graceful  attitudes.  For  example,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  attitude  of  drawing  the  bow 
and  arrow  whilft  the  fkater  is  making  a  large  circle  on 
the  outfide  :  the  manual  exercife  and  military  falutes 
have  likewife  a  pretty  effeCt  when  ufed  by  an  expert 
fkater. 

SKELETON,  in  Anatomy,  the  dried  bones  of  any 
animal  joined  together  by  wires,  or  by  the  natural  liga¬ 
ment  dried,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhdw  their  pofition 
when  the  creature  was  alive. 

We  have,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  human  fkeleton,  all  the  bones  of  which  were 
fo  united,  as  to  make  but  one  articulation  from  the  back 
to  the  os  facrum,  and  downwards  a  little  way.  On  faw- 
ing  fome  of  them,  where  they  were  unnaturally  joined, 
they  were  found  not  to  cohere  throughout  their  whole 
fubftance,  but  only  about  a  fixth  of  an  inch  deep  all 
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round.  The  figure  of  the  trunk  was  crooked,  the  fpinse  Skids 
making  the  convex,  and  the  infide  of  the  vertebrse  the  l) 
concave  part  of  the  fegment.  The  whole  had  been  Sku11,  / 
found  in  a  charnel-heufe,  and  was  of  the  fize  of  a  full 
grown  perfon. 

SKIDS,  or  Skeeds,  in  fea-language,  are  long  com¬ 
paring  pieces  of  timber,  notched  below  fo  as  to  fit  clofe- 
ly  upon  the  wales,  extending  from  the  main-wale  to 
the  top  of  the  fide,  and  retained  in  this  pofition  by 
bolts  or  fpike-nails.  They  are  intended  for  preferring 
the  planks  of  the  fide,  when  any  heavy  body  is  hoifled 
or  lowered. 

SKIE,  Isle  of.  See  Skye. 

SKIFF,  a  fmall  boat  refembling  a  yawl,  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  for  palling  rivers. 

SKIMMER,  Black.  See  Rhynchops,  Ornitho- 
logy  Index. 

SKIMMIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  te- 
trandria  clafs  3  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonatee.  See  Botany  Index. 

SKIN,  in  Anatomy,  the  general  covering  of  the  body 
of  any  animal.  See  Anatomy,  N°  74. 

Skin,  in  Commerce ,  is  particularly  ufed  for  the  mem¬ 
brane  ihipped  off  the  animal  to  be  prepared  by  the  tan¬ 
ner,  fkinner,  parchment-maker,  &;c.  and  converted  into 
leather,  &c.  See  Tanning. 

SKINNER,  Stephen,  an  Engliih  antiquarian,  was 
born  in  1622.  He  travelled,  and  iludied  in  feveral  fo¬ 
reign  univerfities  during  the  civil  wars  3  and  in  1654, 
returned  and  fettled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  pra&ifed  phy- 
fic  with  fuccefs  until  the  year  1667,  when  he  died  of  a 
malignant  fever.  His  works  were  colleCted  in  folio  in 
1671,  by  Mr  Henfhaw,  under  the  title  of  Etymolcgicorr 
Lingua?  Jlnglicance,  &c. 

SKIPPER,  or  Saury,  a  fpecies  of  fifh.  See  Esox* 
Ichthyology  Index. 

SKIRMISH,  in  War ,  a  flight  engagement  between 
fmall  parties,  without  any  regular  order  3  and  is  there¬ 
fore  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  a  battle,  which  is  a  general 
engagement  between  twro  armies  continued  for  fome. 
time. 

SKIBM7SH  Bay ,  the  name  given  by  Lieutenant 
Broughton  to  a  bay  in  an  ifland  which  was  difeovered 
by  him  in  latitude  430  48'  foutb,  and  in  longitude  183° 
eaft.  The  Chatham  armed  tender  worked  up  into  the 
bay,  and  came  to  anchor  about  a  mile  from  the  fhore. 

When  the  captain  and  fome  of  the  people  landed,  they 
found  the  natives  fo  extremely  inhofpitable,  that  felf-pre- 
feivation  made  it  necefiary  to  fire  upon  them.  The  land 
is  of  confiderable  magnitude,  whether  ifland  or  conti¬ 
nent,  and  what  they  faw  of  it  extended  nearly  40  miles 
from  eafi  to  weft,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country 
they  regarded  as  very  promifing.  The  natives  referable 
tbofe  of  New  Zealand,  from  which  they  are  diftant 
about  100  leagues,  but  their  fkins  were  deftitute  of  any 
marks,  and  they  feemed  to  be  cleanly  in  their  perfons. 

Their  drefles  were  of  feal  fkin,  while  fome  had  fine  mats 
faftened  round  the  waift.  Mr  Broughton  fays,  “  on  our 
firft  landing,  their  furprife  and  exclamations  can  hardly 
be  imagined  3  they  pointed  to  the  fun,  and  then  to  us, 
as  if  to  afk  whether  we  had  come  from  thence  The 
arms  they  made  ufe  of  were  clubs,  fpears,  and  a  fmall 
weapon  refembling  the  patoo  of  New  Zealand.. 

SKULL,  in  Anatomy ,  the  bony  cafe  in  which  J^he 
brain  is  enclofed.  See  Anatomy,  N°  ii,  &c. 
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SiajLL-Cap.  See  Scutellaria,  Botany  Index. 

SKY,  the  blue  expanfe  of  air  or  atmofphere.  For 
the  reafon  of  its  blue  colour  and  concave  figure,  fee 
Oftics,  N°  223. 

SKYrE,  one  of  the  greateft  of  the  Weftern  ifiands  of 
Scotland,  fo  called  from  Shianach ,  which  in  the  Erfe 
diale<51  fignifies  winged,  becaufe  the  two  promontories  of 
Valernefs  and  Toternifb,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north-weft  and  north-eaft,  are  fuppofed  to  referable 
wings.  The  ifiand  lies  between  the  fhire  of  Puffs  and 
the  weftern  part  of  Lewis.  According  to  the  computa¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Pennant,  Dr  Johnfon,  and  Dr  Campbell,  it 
is  Go  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  the  fame  in  width 
where  broadeft  j  according  to  others  it  is  50  miles  in 
length,  and  in  fome  places  30  broad.  The  ifiand  of 
Skye  was  formerly  divided  between  two  proprietors  *,  the 
fouthern  part  belonged  to  the  laird  of  Macleod,  faid  to 
be  lineally  defeended  from  Leod  fon  to  the  black  prince 
of  Man,  but  part  of  this  divifion  has  fallen  into  other 
hands  :  the  northern  diilri£t  is  the  property  of  Lord 
Macdonald,  whofe  anceftor  was  Donald,  king  or  lord  of 
the  ifies,  and  chief  of  the  numerous  clan  of  Macdonalds, 
who  are  counted  the  moft  warlike  of  all  the  Highlanders. 
Skye  is  part  of  the  fhire  of  Invernefs,  and  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  diocefe  of  thelfles :  on  the  fouth  it  is  part¬ 
ed  from  the  main  land  by  a  channel  three  leagues  in 
breadth  j  though,  at  the  ferry  of  Glenelg,  it  is  fo  nar¬ 
row’  that  a  man  may  be  heard  calling  for  the  boat  from 
one  fide  to  the  other.  Skye  is  well  provided  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  excellent  bays  and  harbours. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  roughened  with  moun¬ 
tains,  fome  of  which  are  fo  high  as  to  be  covered  with 
fnow  on  the  top  at  midfummer  ;  in  general,  their  fides 
are  clothed  with  heath  and  grafs,  which  afford  good 
pafturage  for  Iheep  and  black  cattle.  Between  the 
mountains  there  are  fome  fertile  valleys,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  land  towards  the  fea-coaft  is  plain  and 
arable.  The  ifiand  is  well  watered  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  rivers,  above  30  of  which  afford  falmon  •,  and 
fome  of  them  produce  black  mufcles  in  which  pearls 
are  bred,  particularly  the  rivers  Kilmartin  and  Ord  : 
Martin  was  affured  by  the  proprietor  of  the  former, 
that  a  pearl  hath  been  found  in  it  valued  at  20I.  Ster¬ 
ling.  Here  is  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  freih- 
water  lakes  well  ftored  with  trout  and  eels.  The  largeft 
of  thefe  lakes  takes  its  denomination  from  St  Colum- 
ba,  to  whom  is  dedicated  a  chapel  that  ftands  upon  a 
final  1  ifie  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Skye  likewife  af¬ 
fords  feveral  catarafts,  that  roar  down  the  rocks  W’ith 
great  impetuofity.  That  the  ifiand  has  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  appears  from  the  large  trunks  of 
fir  and  other  trees  daily  dug  out  of  the  bogs  and  peat- 
marfties  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

From  the  height  of  the  hills,  and  proximity  of  the 
fea,  the  air  feldom  continues  long  of  the  fame  tempera¬ 
ture  •,  fometimes  it  is  dry,  oftener  moift,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  winter  and  beginning  of  fpring  cold  and  pier¬ 
cing  5  at  an  average,  three  days  in  twelve  throughout 
the  year  fcarcely  free  from  rain,  far  lefs  from  clouds. 
Thefe,  att  rafted  by  the  hills,  fometimes  break  in  ufeful 
and  refrefliing  Ihowers  \  at  other  times  fuddenly  burft- 
ing,  pour  down  their  contents  with  tremendous  noife, 
in  impetuous  torrents  that  deluge  the  plains  below,  and 
render  the  fmalleft  rivulet  impaffable  ;  which,  together 
with  the  ftormv  winds  fo  common  in  this  country  in 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


the  months  of  Auguft  and  September,  frequently  blaft  Skye, 
the  hopes,  and  difappoint  the  expectations,  of  the  huf-  u“’~v 
bandman.  Snow  has  been  often  known  to  lie  on  the 
ground  from  three  to  feven  weeks  ;  and  on  the  higheit 
hills,  even  in  the  middle  of  June,  fome  fpots  of  it  are 
to  be  feen.  To  this  various  temperature  of  the  air, 
and  uncertainty  of  weather,  the  fevers  and  agues,  head- 
achs,  rheumatifms,  colds,  and  dyfenteries,  which  are  the 
prevailing  diftempers,  may  be  aferibed.  That  it  is  far, 
however,  from  being  unwholefome,  is  fufficiently  evin¬ 
ced  by  experience  \  for  the  inhabitants  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  as  ftrong  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  as  advanced  an 
age,  as  thofe  who  live  in  milder  climates,  and  under 
a  ferener  Iky.  The  gout  is;  fcarcely  known  in  this 
ifiand. 

The  foil  is  generally  black,  though  it  likewife  affords 
clay  of  different  colours  \  fuch  as  white,  red,  and  blue, 
and  in  fome  places  fuller’s  earth.  It  is,  however,  much 
lefs  adapted  for  agriculture  than  for  pafture,  and  fel¬ 
dom,  unlefs,  in  very  good  years,  fupplies  itfelf  with  a  fuf- 
ficiency  of  provifions.  Yet,  though  the  foil  is  not  very 
fertile  or  rich,  it  might  with  proper  management  be 
made  to  produce  more  plentiful  crops.  But  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  farmers  are  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old 
cuftoms,  and  indeed  fo  little  inclined  to  induftry,  that 
they  will  not  eafily  be  prevailed  on  to  change  them 
for  better ;  efpecially  if  the  alteration  or  amendment 
propofed  be  attended  with  expence.  Therefore,  with 
refpeft  to  improvements  in  agriculture,  they  are  Hill 
much  in  the  fame  ftate  as  they  were  20  or  30  years 
ago.  Ploughs,  on  a  new  and  improved  model,  that  in 
comparifon  to  the  advantages  derived  from  them  might 
be  had  at  a  moderate  expence,  have  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  feveral  diftrifts  around,  where  their  good  ef¬ 
fects  are  manifeft  in  improving  the  crops  and  diminifij- 
ing  the  labour  of  man  and  beaft  \  but  the  laird  of  Raa- 
fay  and  one  other  gentleman  are  the  only  perfohs  in 
Portree  that  have  ufed  them.  The  cafcroim ,  a  crooked 
kind  of  fpade,  is  almoft  the  only  inftrumentfor  labouring 
the  ground  ufed  among  the  ordinary  clafs  of  tenants. 

The  average  crops  of  corn  are  8000  bolls. 

When  Mr  Knox  vifited  this  ifiand  in  1786,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  15,000  :  but  be¬ 
tween  1790-98,  according  to  the  Statiftical  Hiftory  of 
Scotland,  the  population  is  only  14,470. 

Various  minerals  are  found  in  Skye,  but  none  have 
been  wrought  to  any  advantage.  Near  the  village  of 
Sartle,  the  natives  find  black  and  white  marcafites,  and 
variegated  pebbles.  The  Applefglen,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lochfallart,  produces  beautiful  agates  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  :  ftones  of  a  purple  hue  are,  after  great 
rains,  found  in  the  rivulets  :  cryftal,  of  different  colours 
and  forms,  abounds  in  feveral  parts  of  the  ifiand,  as  well 
as  black  and  white  marble,  free-ftone,  lime-ftone,  and 
talc  :  fmall  red  and  white  coral  is  found  on  the  fouthern 
and  weftern  coafts  in  great  abundance.  The  fuel  con- 
fifts  chiefly  of  peat  and  turf,  which  are  impregnated 
with  iron  ore  ;  and  coal  has  been  difeovered  in  feveral 
diftrifts  \  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  work¬ 
ing. 

The  wild  birds  of  all  forts  moft  common  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  are,  folan  geefe,  gulls,  cormorants,  cranes,  wild 
geefe,  and  wild  ducks  \  eagles,  crows,  ravens,  rooks,  cuc¬ 
koos,  rails,  woodcocks,  moor-fowl,  partridges,  plover, 
wild  pigeons,  and  blackbirds,  owls,  haivks,  fnipes,  and 
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Skye.  a  variety  of  fmall  birds. 

and  rail  appear  in  the  latter  end  of  April  5  the  former 
difappears  always  before  the  end  of  June  ;  the  latter 
fometimes  not  till  September.  The  woodcock  comes 
in  Oflober,  and  frequently  remains  till  March.  The 
tame  forts  of  fowl  are  geefe,  ducks,  turkeys,  cocks,  pul¬ 
lets,  and  tame  pigeons. 

The  black  cattle  are  here  expofed  to  all  the  rigours 
of  the  fevere  winter,  without  any  other  provender  than 
the  tops  of  the  heath  and  the  alga  marina  *,  fo  that  they 
appear  like  mere  fkeletons  in  the  fpring  *,  though,  as 
the  grafs  grows  up,  they  foon  become  plump  and  juicy, 
the  beef  being  fweet,  tender,  and  finely  interlarded. — 
The  amphibious  animals  are  feals  and  otters.  Among 
the  reptiles  may  be  reckoned  vipers, afps,  frogs,  toads,  and 
three  different  kinds  of  ferpents  j  the  firft  fpotted  black 
and  white,  and  very  poifonous  \  the  fecond  yellow, 
with  brown  fpots  •,  and  the  third  of  a  brown  colour,  the 
(mailed  and  lead  poifonous. 

Whales,  and  cairbans  or  fun-ffih,  come  in  fometimes 
to  the  founds  after  their  prey,  but  are  rarely  purfued 
with  any  fuccefs.  The  fifties  commonly  caught  on  the 
coaft  are  herrings,  ling,  cod,  Ikate,  haddock,  mackerel, 
lythe,  fye,  and  dog-filh.  The  average  price  of  ling  at 
home  is  13!.  13s.  per  ton  \  when  fold,  one  by  one,  if 
frefn,  the  price  is  from  3d.  to  5d.  *,  if  cured,  from  5d. 
to  7d.  The  barrel  of  herrings  feldom  fells  under  19s. 
which  is  owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  fait, 
even  fometimes  at  any  price  ;  and  the  fame  caufe  pre¬ 
vents  many  from  taking  more  than  are  fufficient  for 
their  own  ufe. 

The  kyle  of  Scalpe  teems  with  oyfters,  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  after  fome  fpring-tides,  20  horfe-loads  of  them 
are  left  upon  the  fands.  Near  the  village  of  Bernffill, 
the  beach  yields  mufcles  fufficient  to  maintain  60  per- 
fons  per  day  •,  this  providential  fupply  helps  to  fupport 
many  poor  families  in  times  of  fcarcity. 

The  people  are  ftrong,  rebuff,  healthy,  and  prolific. 
They  generally  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion  j  are  ho¬ 
ned,  brave,  innocent,  and  hofpitable.  They  fpeak  the 
language,  wear  the  habit,  and  obferve  the  cuftoms  that 
are  common  to  all  the  Hebrides.  The  meconium  in 
new-born  infants  is  purged  away  with  frefh  butter  :  the 
children  are  bathed  every  morning  and  evening  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  grow  up  fo  ftrong,  that  a  child  of  10  months 
is  able  to  walk  alone  :  they  never  wear  (hoes  or  dock¬ 
ings  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten,  and  night-caps  are 
hardly  known  \  they  keep  their  feet  ahvays  wet  *,  they 
lie  on  beds  of  ftraw  or  heath,  which  laft  is  an  excellent 
reftorative :  they  are  quick  of  apprehenfion,  ingenious, 
and  very  much  addi£ted  to  mufic  and  poetry.  They 
eat  heartily  of  fifh  •,  but  feldom  regale  themfelves  with 
ftefh-meat :  their  ordinary  food  confifts  of  butter,  cheefe, 
milk,  potatoes,  colewort,  brochan,  and  a  difti  called 
oon ,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than  the  froth  of  boiled 
milk  or  whey  raifed  with  a  flick  like  that  ufed  in  making 
chocolate. 

A  fort  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth  called  cloa ,  or  cad- 
does,  the  manufacture  of  their  wives,  made  into  fhort 
jackets  and  troufers,  is  the  common  drefs  of  the  men. 
The  philibeg  is  rarely  worn,  except  in  fummer  and  on 
Sundays }  on  which  days,  and  fome  other  occafions,  tbofe 
in  better  circumftances  appear  in  tartans,  a  bonnet,  and 
ihort  hofe,  and  fome  in  a  hat,  fhort  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
breeches,  of  Scotch  or  Englifh  manufacture.  The  wo- 
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In  mild  feafons,  the  cuckoo  men  are  in  general  very  cleanly,  and  fo  exceffively  fond 


of  drefs,  that  many  maid-fervants  are  often  known  to  lay 
out  their  whole  wages  that  way. 

There  are  two  fairs  held  annually  at  Portree,  to 
which  almoft  every  part  of  Sky  fends  cattle.  The  firft 
is  held  in  the  end  of  May,  and  the  fecond  in  the  end  of 
July.  The  fair  commonly  continues  from  Wednefday 
till  the  Saturday  following.  The  commodities  which 
are  fold  in  thefe  are  horfes,  cows,  (beep,  goats,  hides, 
butter,  cheefe,  fifh,  and  wool.  The  cattle  fold  in  thefe 
fairs  fwim  over  to  the  main  land  through  a  mile  or  half 
a  mile  of  fea.  Thoufands  of  thefe  are  yearly  exported, 
at  from  2l.  to  3I.  each.  Many  of  them  are  driven  to 
England,  where  they  are  fatted  for  the  market,  and 
counted  delicious  eating. 

In  Skye  appear  many  ruins  of  Danifh  forts,  watch- 
towers,  beacons,  temples,  and  fepulcbral  monuments. 

All  the  forts  are  known  by  the  term  Dun;  fuch  as 
Dun-Skudborg,  Dun-Derig,  Dun-Skerinefs,  Dun-Da- 
vid,  &:c.  • 

SKY-Colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  fet  in  the 
furnace  a.  pot  of  pure  metal  of  fritt  from  rochetta  or  ba-  < 

rilla,  but  the  rochetta  fritt  does  beft  *,  as  foon  as  the 
metal  is  well  purified,  take  for  a  pot  of  twenty  pounds 
of  metal  fix  ounces  of  brafs  calcined  by  itfelf ;  put  it  by 
degrees  at  two  or  three  times  into  the  metal,  ftirring 
and  mixing  it  well  every  time,  and  diligently  fkimming 
the  metal  with  a  ladle  :  at  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
whole  will  be  well  mixed,  and  a  proof  may  be  taken  -9 
if  the  colour  be  found  right,  let  the  whole  ftand  24 
hours  longer  in  the  furnace,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  to 
work,  and  will  prove  of  a  moft  beautiful  Iky  colour. 

SLAB,  an  outfide  fappy  plank  or  board  fawed  off 
from  the  Tides  of  a  timber-tree.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a  flat  piece  of  marble. 

SLJB-Line ,  in  fea-language,  a  fmall  cord  paffing  up 
behind  a  ftiip’s  main -fail,  or  fore-fail,  and  being  reeved 
through  a  block  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  yard, 
is  thence  tvanfmitted  in  two  branches  to  the  foot  of  the 
fail,  to  which  it  is  faftened.  It  is  ufed  to  trufs  up  the 
fail  as  occafion  requires,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  pilot  or  fteerfman,  that  they  may 
look  forward  beneath  it  as  the  (hip  advances. 

SLACK- WATER,  in  fea-language,  denotes  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  or  between 
the  laft  of  the  ebb  and  the  firft  of  the  flood,  during 
which  the  current  is  interrupted,  and  the  water  appa¬ 
rently  remains  in  a  ftate  of  reft. 

SLACKEN,  in  Metallurgy ,  a  term  ufed  by  miners 
to  exprefs  a  fpongy  and  femivitrified  fubftance  which  is 
mixed  with  the  ores  of  metals,  to  prevent  their  fufion. 

It  is  the  fcoria  or  feum  feparated  from  the  furface  of 
the  former  fufions  of  metals.  To  this  is  frequently 
added  limeftone,  and  fometimes  a  kind  of  coarfe  iron-ore, 
in  the  running  of  the  poorer  gold  ores. 

SLATE,  a  ftone  of  a  compaft  texture  and  laminated 
ftrudlure,  fplitting  into  fine  plates,  fome  varieties  of 
which  are  employed  for  covering  houfes.  See  Clay-Slate , 
under  Mineralogy,  p.  185.  See  alfo  Geology. 

SLAVE.  See  Slavery.  f 

SLAVERY  is  a  word,  of  which  though  generally SIavery  ^ 
underftood,  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  a  proper  definition,  fined. 

An  excellent  moral  writer  has  defined  it  to  be  “  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  the  mafter,  without 
the  contract  or  confent  of  the  fervant.”  But  may  not  he 

be 
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Slavery,  be  properly  called  a  Have  who  has  given  up  Ins  freedom  to 
- '  difcharge  a  debt  which  he  could  not  otherwife  pay,  or 
who  has  thrown  it  away  at  a  game  of  hazard  ?  In  ma¬ 
ny  nations,  debts  have  been  legally  difcharged  in  this 
manner 3  and  in  fome  favage  tribes,  fuch  is  the  univerfal 
ardour  for  gaming,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
man,  after  having  loft  at  play  all  his  other  property,  to 
ftake,  on  a  fingle  throw  of  dice,  himfelf,  his  wife,,  and 
his  children  (a).  That  perfons  who  have  thus  loft  their 
liberty  are  flaves,  will  hardly  be  denied  3  and  furely 
the  infatuated  gamefter  is  a  Have  by  his  own  contract. 
The  debtor,  too,  if  he  was  aware  of  the  law,  and  con-  * 
traded  debts  larger  than  he  could  reafonably  expeCl  to 
be  able  to  pay,  may  juftly  be^confidered  as  having  come 
under  an  obligation  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter 
with  his  own  confent ;  for  every  man  is  anfwerable  for 
all  the  known  confequences  of  his  voluntary  actions. 

This  definition  of  fiavery  feems  to  be  defective  as  well 
as  inaccurate.  A  man  may  be  under  an  obligation  to 
labour  through  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  mafter,  and  yet 
that  mafter  have  no  right  to  difpofe  of  him  by  fale,  or 
in  any  other  way  to  make  him  the  property  of  a  third 
perfon  3  but  the  word  Jlavey  as  ufed  among  us,  Galways 
denotes  a  perfon  who  may  be  bought  and  fold  like  a 
beaft  in  the  market  (b).  In  its  original  fenfe,  indeed, 
it  was  of  the  fame  import  with  noble ,  illujfrious ;  but 
vaft  numbers  of  the  people  among  whom  it  had  that 
fignification  being,  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
fold  by  their  countrymen  to  the  Venetians,  and  by  them 
difperfed  over  all  Europe,  the  word  Jlave  came  to  de¬ 
note  a  perfon  in  the  loweft  ftate  of  fervitude,  who  was 
confidered  as  the  abfolute  property  of  his  mafter.  See 
Philology,  N°  220. 

*  As  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  all  men 

of  rank  inT  have,  laW  nature>  an  eclual  to  inh¬ 

eritable.  ty,  and  the  produce  of  their  own  labour  (fee  Right, 
N°  5.),  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  what  can  have  firft; 
led  one  part  of  them  to  imagine  that  they  had  a  right 
to  enflave  another.  Inequalities  of  rank  are  indeed  in¬ 
evitable  in  civil  fociety  3  and  from  them  refults  that  fer¬ 
vitude  which  is  founded  in  contrad,  and  is  of  tempo¬ 
rary  duration.  (See  Moral  Philosophy,  N°  i  41 .)  He 
who  has  much  property  has  many  things  to  attend  to, 
and  muft  be  difpofed  to  hire  perfons  to  aflift  and  ferve 
him  3  while  thofe  who  have  little  or  no  property  muft 
be  equally  willing  to  be  hired  for  that  purpofe.  And 
if  the  mafter  be  kind,  and  the  fervant  faithful,  they  will 
both  be  happier  in  this  connection  than  they  could  have 
been  out  of  it.  But  from  a  ftate  of  fervitude,  where  the 
Have  is  at  the  abfolute  difpofal  of  his  mafter  in  all  things, 
and  may  be  transferred  without  his  own  confent  from 
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one  proprietor  to  another,  like  an  ox  or  an  afs,  happinefs  Slavery, 
muft  be  for  ever  baniftied.  How  then  catne  a  traffic  fo 
unnatural  and  unjuft  as  that  of  flaves  to  be  originally  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  world  ? 

The  common  anfwer  to  this  queftion  is,  that  it  took 
its  rife  among  favages,  who,  in  their  frequent  wars  with 
each  other,  either  maflacred  their  captives  in  cold  blood, 
or  condemned  them  to  perpetual  fiavery.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion  we  have  heard  it  obferved,  that  the  Latin 
word  fervus ,  which  fignifies  not  a  hired  fervant,  but  a 
Jlave ,  is  derived  from  J'ervarey  u  to  preferve  3”  and  that 
fuch  men  were  called  fervi ,  becaufe  they  were  captives, 
whofe  lives  were  preferved  on  the  condition  of  their  be¬ 
coming  the  property  of  the  victor.  3 

That  fiavery  had  its  origin  from  war,  we  think  ex-  Origin  of 
tremely  probable  (c),  nor  are  we  inclined  to  controvert flavery* 
this  etymology  of  the  Word  fervus  ;  but  the  traffic  in 
men  prevailed  almoft  universally  long  before  the  Latin 
language  or  Roman  name  was  heard  of 3  and  there  is 
no  good  evidence  that  it  began  among  favages.  The 
wrord  -ray,  in  the  Old  Teftament,  which  in  our  verfion 
is  rendered  fervant ,  fignifies  literally  a  Jlavey  either  born 
in  the  family  or  bought  with  money,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  vruiq  which  denotes  a  hired  fervant :  and  as  Noah  4 
makes  ule  of  the  word  nay  in  the  curfe  which  he  de-Jr^r^othe 
nounces  upon  Ham  and  Canaan  immediately  after  the  e  u^e* 
deluge,  it  would  appear  that  fiavery  had  its  origin  be¬ 
fore  that  event.  If  fo,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  began  among  thofe  violent  perfons  whom  our 
tranflators  have  called  giants  *,  though  the  original  word  *  Gen.  vh 
C3sbs3  literally  fignifies  ajfaulters  of  others .  Thofe  wretch-  4* 
es  feem  firft  to  have  feized  upon  women,  whom  they 
forcibly  compelled  to  minifter  to  their  pleafdres  3  and 
from  this  kind  of  violence  the  progrefs  was  natural  to 
that  by  which  they  enflaved  their  weaker  brethren  among 
the  men,  obliging  them  to  labour  for  their  benefit,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  fee  or  reward.  4 

After  the  deluge  the  firft  dealer  in  flaves  feems  to  Nimrod  en* 
have  been  Nimrod.  “  He  began,”  we  are  told,  “  to  beflaved  hls 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  was  a  mighty  hunter  caPuveSfc 
before  the  Lord.”  He  could  not,  however,  be  the  firft 
hunter  of  wild  beafts  3  for  that  fpecies  of  hunting  muft 
have  been  pradifed  from  the  beginning  3  nor  is  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  dexterity  in  the  chafe,  which  was  then 
the  univerfal  employment,  could  have  been  fo  far  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  to  entitle  him 
to  the  appellation  of  the  “  the  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord.”  Hence  moft  commentators  have  concluded, 
that  he  was  a  hunter  of  men  3  an  opinion  which  they 
think  receives  fome  countenance  from  the  import  of  his 
name,  the  word  Nimrod  fignifying  a  rebel.  Whatever 
3  C  2  bs 


(a)  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  fobrii  inter  feria  exercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut  cum  omnia  defe- 
cerunt,  extremo  ac  novifiimo  jadu  de  libertate  et  corpore  contendant.  Vidus  voluntariam  fervitutem  adit  3  quam- 
vis  junior,  quamvis  robuftior,  alligari  fe  ac  venire  patitur. —  Tacitus  de  Mor,  Germ . 

The  favages  of  North  America  are  equally  addided  to  gaming  with  the  ancient  Germans,  and  the  negroes  on 
the  Slave  Coaft  of  Guinea  perhaps  ff ill  more. 

(r)  The  Roman  orator’s  definition  of  favery,  Parad.  V.  is  as  accurate  as  any  that  we  have  feen.  “  Servitus  efl 
obedientia  fradi  animi  et  abjedi  et  arbitrio  carentis  fuo  3”  whether  the  unhappy  perfon  fell  into  that  ftate  with  or 
without  his  own  contract  or  confent. 

(c)  In  the  article  Society,  the  reader  will  find  another* account  of  the  origin  of  fiavery,  which  we  think  like- 
wife  probable,  though  we  have  not  transferred  it  to  this  place  3  as  it  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  wrong  to  give  to 
one  writer  vriiat  we  know  to  belong  to  another.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve  here,  that  between  the  two 
articles  there  is  no  contradi&ion,  as  barbarous  wars  were  certainly  one  fource  of  flavery. 
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be  in  this,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  became 
a  mighty  one  by  violence  )  for  being  the  fixtli  fon  of 
his  father,  and  apparently  much  younger  than  the  other 
five,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  inheritance  exceeded  theirs 
either  in  extent  or  in  population.  He  enlarged  it,  how¬ 
ever,  by  conquefl  j  for  it  appears  from  Scripture,  that 
he  invaded  the  territories  of  Aihur  the  fon  of  Shem, 
who  had  fettled  in  Shinar  5  and  obliging  him  to  remove 
into  Affyria,  he  feized  upon  Babylcn,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  firft  kingdom  in  the  world.  As  he  had 
great  projefls  in  view,  it  feems  to  be  in  a  high  degree 
probable  that  he  made  bond-fervants  of  the  captives 
whom  he  took  in  his  wars,  and  employed  them  in  build¬ 
ing  or  repairing  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  \  and 
hence  we  think  is  to  be  dated  the  origin  of  pofldiluvian 
flavery. 

That  it  began  thus  early  can  hardly  be  queflioned  } 
for  we  know  that  it  prevailed  univerfally  in  the  age  of 
Abraham,  who  was  born  within  feventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Nimrod.  That  patiiarch  had  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  fervants  or  (laves,  born  in  his  own  houfe, 
and  trained  to  arms,  with  whom  he  purfued  and  con¬ 
quered  the  four  kings  who  had  taken  captive  his  bro- 
'  ther’s  fon  f .  And  it  appears  from  the  converfation 
which  took  place  between  him  and  the  king  of  Sodom 
after  the  battle,  that  both  believed  the  conqueror  had 
a  right  to  confider  his  prifoners  as  part  of  his  fpoil. 
u  Give  me  (fays  the  king)  the  perfons ,  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyfelf.”  It  is  indeed  evident  from  numberlefs 
paffages  of  fcripture,  that  the  domeftics  whom  our  tranf- 
lators  call  fervants  were  in  thofe  days  univerfally  confi- 
de red  as  the  mod  valuable  part  of  their  mailer’s  proper¬ 
ty,  and  claffed  with  his  flocks  and  herds.  Thus  when 
the  facred  hifterian  defcribes  the  wealth  of  Abraham,  he 
fays,  that  “  he  had  (beep  and  oxen,  and  he  affes,  and  men- 
fervants,  and  maid  fervants,  and  (he-affes,  and  camels.” 
And  when  Abimelech  wi(hed  to  make  feme  reparation 
to  the  patriarch  for  the  unintended  injury  that  he  had 
done  him,  “  he  took  (heep  and  oxen,  and  men-fervants, 
and  women-fervants,  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham,  and 
reflored  to  him  Sarah  his  wife.”  The  riches  and  power 
of  Ifaac  and  Jacob  are  eflimated  in  the  very  fame  man¬ 
ner.  Of  the  former  it  is  faid,  that  “  the  man  waxed 
great,  and  went  forward  and  grew,  until  he  became  very 
great  :  for  he  had  poffeflion  of  flocks,  and  poffeflion  of 
herds,  and  great  (lore  of  fervants,  rvpin  of  (laves  \  and 
the  Philiftines  envied  him.”  The  latter,  we  are  told, 
**  increafed  exceedingly,  and  had  much  cattle,  and  maid- 
fervants,  and  men-fervants,  and  camels,  and  affes 

That  the  practice  of  buying  and  felling  fervants  thus 
early  begun  among  the  patriarchs  defeended  to  their 
poflerity,  is  known  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the  Bi¬ 


ble.  It  was  exprefsly  author! led  by  the  Jewifli  law,  in  Slavery, 
which  are  many  directions  how  fuch  fervants  were  to  be 
treated.  They  were  to  be  bought  only  of  the  heathen  )  ^utJ)r[fe3 
for  if  an  Ilraelite  grew  poor  and  fold  hzmfelf  either  to<,ythe  Mo. 
difeharge  11  debt,  or  to  procure  the  means  of  fubli(tence,faic  law. 
he  was  to  be  treated  not  as  a  (lave  -p’i,  but  as  a  hired 
fervant  and  reflored  to  freedom  at  the  year  of  Ju¬ 
bilee.  “  Both  thy  bond-men  and  thy  bond  maids  (fays 
Mofes)  (ball  be  of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you  : 
of  them  (hall  ye  buy  bond-men  and  bond  maids.  And 
ye  (lvall  take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children 
after  you,  to  inherit  them  for  a  poffeflion  j  they  (hall  be 
your  bond-men  for  ever  ||.”  Unlimited  as  the  power  jj  pev>  xxv> 
thus  given  to  the  Hebrews  over  their  bond-fervants  of  39,  40,  44, 
heathen  extraction  appears  to  have  been,  they  were  ilriCl:-46* 
ly  prohibited  from  acquiring  fuch  property  by  any  other 
means  than  fair  purchafe  :  “  he  that  Jiealeth  a  man  and 
felleth  him,”  faid  their  great  lawgiver,  “  (hall  furely  be 
put  to  death  § .”  $  I*ev.  xxb 

Whilfl  flavery,  in  a  mild  form,  was  permitted  among  l6*  ^ 
the  people  of  God,  a  much  worfe  kind  of  it  prevailed  Spre?(j  over 
among  the  heathen  nations  of  antiquity.  With  other  t£e  whule 
abominable  cufloms,  the  traffic  in  men  quickly  fpread  world, 
from  Chaldea  into  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  over  all  the  eaff, 
and  by  degrees  found  its  way  into  every  known  region 
under  heaven  (D). 

Of  this  hateful  commerce  we  (hall  not  attempt  to 
trace  the  progrefs  through  every  age  and  country,  but 
(hall  content  ourfelves  with  taking  a  tranflent  view  of  it 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  a  few  other  na¬ 
tions,  in  whofe  cufloms  and  manners  our  readers  mud 
be  interefled.  ^ 

One  can  hardly  read  a  book  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyffey,  slavery  a- 
without  perceiving  that,  in  the  age  of  Homer,  all  prifoners  mo  ng  the 
of  war  were  liable  to  be  treated  as  (laves,  and  compelled,  Greeks  ai4 
without  regard  to  their  rank,  (ex,  or  years,  to  labour 
for  their  matters  in  oflices  of  the  vileft  drudgery.  So 
univerfally  was  this  cruel  treatment  of  captives  admitted 
to  be  the  right  of  the  viClor,  that  the  poet  introduces 
HeClor  in  the  very  aCl  of  taking  a  tender  and  perhaps 
la  A  farewell  of  his  wife,  when  it  was  furely  his  buflnefs 
to  afford  her  every  confolation  in  his  power,  telling  her, 
as  a  thing  of  courfe  which  could  not  be  concealed,  that, 
on  the  conquefl  of  Troy,  (he  would  be  compelled 

To  bear  the  viClor’s  hard  commands,  or  bring 

The  weight  of  water  from  Hyperia’s  fpring  (e). 

Pops* 

At  that  early  period,  the  Phoenicians,  and  probably  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  had  fuch  an  eflablifned  commerce  in 
(laves,  that,  not  fatisfied  with  reducing  to  bondage  their 
prifoners  of  war,  they  fcrupled  not  to  kidnap  inxold 

blood 


(d)  If  credit  be  due  to  a  late  account  of  China,  the  people  of  that  vaft  empire  have  never  maae  rnerchandife  of 
men  or  women.  The  exception,  however,  is  fo  Angular,  that  we  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  it  better  authenticated  ;  for  it 
is  apparent  from  works  of  the  mod  undoubted  credit,  that  over  all  the  other  eaftern  countries  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  flavery  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  fome  of  the  Indian  nations  make  long  journeys 
into  Africa  for  the  foie  purpofe  of  buying  (laves. 

(e)  In  thofe  early  times  drawing  w’ater  was  the  office  of  the  meanett  flaves.  This  appears  from  Jofhua’s  curfe 
upon  the  Gibeonites  wrho  had  deceived  him.— “  Now  therefore  ye  are  curfed,  and  there  fliall  none  of  you  be  freed 
from  being  bond-men,  and  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water,  for  the  houfe  of  my  God.”  lo  this  (late  of 
bondage  Homer  makes  Heffor  fay,  that  Andromache  would  neceJJanhj  be  brought  upon  the  deftrudiion  of  Troy  j 
ft^cclegn  S’  i7nxurtT  ccvxyxyi*— 'Iliad*  lib*  vE 
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Slavery,  blood  perfons  who  had  never  kindled  their  refentment, 

— - - in  order  to  fupply  their  foieign  markets.  In  the  14th 

book  of  the  OdyiTey,  Ulyffes  reprefents  himfelf  as  ha¬ 
ving  narrowly  elcaped  a  1’nare  of  this  kind  laid  for  him 
by  a  fade  Phoenician,  who  had  doomed  the  hero  to  Li¬ 
byan  (la very  :  and  as  the  whole  narrative,  in  which  this 
circumllance  is  told,  is  an  artful  fiction,  intended  to 
have  the  appearance  of  truth  to  an  Ithacan  peafant,  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  (laves  could  not  then  have  ap¬ 
peared  incredible  to  any  inhabitant  of  that  idand.1! 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
age  ;  nor  were  they  much  improved  in  this  refped  at 
periods  of  greater  refinement.  Philip  of  Macedon  ha¬ 
ving  conquered  the  Thebans,  not  only  fold  his  captives, 
but  even  took  money  for  permitting  the  dead  to  be  bu¬ 
ried  *  ;  and  Alexander,  who  had  more  generosity  than 
Philip,  afterwards  razed  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  fold 
the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children,  for  (laves f. 
This  cruel  treatment  of  a  brave  people  may  indeed  be 
fuppofed  to  have  proceeded,  in  the  firft  initance,  from 
the  avarice  of  the  conqueror;  and  in  the  fecond,  from  the 
momentary  refentment  of  a  man  who  was  favageand  gene¬ 
rous  by  turns,  and  who  had  no  command  of  his  paflions. 
We  (hall  not  pofitively  affign  it  to  other  caufes  ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Spartans  behaved  to  their 
(laves,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  had  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Thebans  the  fame  provocation  with  A- 
lexander,  they  would  have  treated  their  captives  with 
greater  lenity.  “  At  Sparta  (fays  a  humane  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer)  (laves  were  treated  with  a  degree  of  ri¬ 
gour  that  is  hardly  conceivable  ;  although  to  them,  as 
their  hufbandmen  and  artificers,  their  proud  and  idle 
mailers  were  indebted  for  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  The 
Lacedemonian  youth,  trained  up  in  the  praflice  of  de¬ 
ceiving  and  butchering  thofe  poor  men,  were  from  time 
to  time  let  loofe  upon  them,  in  order  to  (how  their  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  (Iratagem  and  mafifacre.  And  once,  without 
any  provocation,  and  merely  for  their  own  amufement, 
we  are  told  that  they  murdered  three  thoufand  in  one 
night,  not  only  with  the  connivance  of  law,  but  by  its  a- 
vowed  permUTion.  Such,  in  promoting  the  happinefs 
of  one  part  of  fociety  and  the  virtue  of  another,  are  the 
effects  of  flavery.” 

It  has  been  faid,  that  in  Athens  and  Rome  (laves 
Were  better  treated  than  in  Sparta  :  but  in  the  former 
city  their  treatment  cannot  have  been  good,  or  their 
lives  comfortable,  when  the  Athenians  relifhed  that  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Euripides  in  which  Hecuba,  the  wife  of  Priam, 
is  introduced  as  lamenting  that  (lie  was  chained  like  a 
dog  at  Agamemnon’s  gate  ?  Of  the  eftimation  in  which 
(laves  were  held  in  Rome,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  no¬ 
tion  from  the  well-known  fa£l,  that  one  of  thofe  unhap- 
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py  beings  was  often  chained  at  the  gate  of  a  great  man’s  Slavery. 

houfe,  to  give  admittance  to  the  guefts  invited  to  a  ' - v— J 

feait  In  the  early  periods  of  the  commonwealth  it  *  Karnes's 
was  cnfiomary,  in  certain  (acred  (hews  exhibited  on  fo-  Sketches . 
lemn  occalions,  to  drag  through  the  circus  a  Save,  who 
had  been  fcourged  to  death  holding  in  his  hand  a  fork 
in  the  form  of  a  gibbet  f.  But  we  need  not  multiply  f  Cicero  ds 
proofs  of  the  cruelly  of  the  Romans  to  their  (laves.  IfDw.  lib.  i. 
the  inhuman  combats  of  the  gladiators  (fee  Glalia-  ca?‘ 
tors)  admit  of  any  apology  on  account  of  the  martial 
fpirit  with  which  they  were  thought  to  infpire  the  fpec- 
tators,  the  condudl  of  Vedius  Pollio  mud  have  proceed¬ 
ed  from  the  rnoft  wanton  and  brutal  cruelty.  This  man, 
who  flourilhed  not  in  the  earlieff  periods  of  the  republic, 
when  the  Romans  were  little  better  than  a  favage  ban¬ 
ditti,  but  in  the  poliihed  age  of  Augultus,  frequently 
threw  fuch  (laves  as  gave  him  the  flighted  offence  into 
his  fiihponds  to  fatten  his  lampreys  ;  and  yet  he  was  dif¬ 
fered  to  die  in  peace  !  The  emperor,  indeed,  upon  co¬ 
ming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  cruelty,  ordered  his  lam¬ 
preys  to  be  dellroyed,  and  his  ponds  to  be  filled  up  ; 
but  vve  do  not  recoiled!  that  any  other  punifhment  was 
inflidted  on  the  favago  mader.  Till  the  reign  of  the 
fame  emperor  the  depcfitions  of  daves  were  never  ad¬ 
mitted  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  then  they  were 
received  only  when  perlons  were  accufed  of  treasonable 
pradtices.  rt 

The  origin  of  flavery  in  Rome  was  the  fame  as  in  Origin  of 
every  other  country.  Prifoners  of  war  were  of  courfe  R°ma‘l 
reduced  to  that  date,  as  if  they  had  been  criminals. 

The  didlator  Camillus,  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  republic,  fold  his  Hetrurian  captives  to  pay 
the  Roman  ladies  for  the  jewels  which  they  had  prefent- 
ed  to  Apollo.  Fabius,  whofe  cautious  condudt  faved 
his  country  when  Hannibal  was  vidtorious  in  Italy,  hav¬ 
ing  fubdued  Tarentum,  reduced  30,000  of  the  citizens 
to  davery,  and  (old  them  to  the  highed  bidder.  Corio- 
lanus,  when  driven  from  Rome,  and  fighting  for  the 
Volfci,  fcrupled  not  to  make  (laves  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  *,  and  Julius  Csefar,  among  whofe  faults  wanton* 
cruelty  has  never  been  reckoned,  fold  at  one  time  fifty- 
three  thoufand  captives  for  (laves.  Nor  did  the  (laves 
in  Rome  confid  only  of  foreigners  taken  in  war.  By, 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  creditors  were  em¬ 
powered  to  feize  their  infolvent  debtors,  and  keep  them 
in  their  houfes  till,  by  their  fervices  or  labour,  they  had> 
difeharged  the  fum  they  owed  :  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  common  wealth  they  were  amhorifed  to  fell  fuch 
debtors,  and  even  to  put  them  to  death  (f).  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  (laves  weie  the  property  not  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  or  of  their  own  parents,  but  of  their  maders  ; 
and  thus  was  davery  perpetuated  in  the  families  of  fuch 

unhappy 


(f)  After  a  certain  number  of  citations,  the  law  granted  to  the  debtor  thirty  days  of  grace  to  raife  the  fum  for- 
’which  he  was  accountable.  The  words  of  the  law  are  :  u  iEris  confeffi,  rebufque  jure  judicatis,  triginti  dies  judL 
funto.  Pod  dein  xnanum  endojacito. — Vincito  aut  nervo,  aut  compedibus.”  When  the  debt  is  confeffed,  and 
the  trial  paffed,  let  there  be  thirty  days  of  forbearance  ;  afterwards  lay  hands  on  him  ;  bind  him  either  with  a  cord 
or  fetters.”  After  the  thirty  days  were  expired,  if  the  debtor  had  riot  difeharged  the  debt,  he  was  led  to  the  prae¬ 
tor,  who  delivered  him  over  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors  •  thefe  bound  him  and  kept  him  in  chains  for  the  fpace 
of  fixty  days.  Afterwards,  for  three  markef-Hays  fucceffively, .  the  debtor  was  brought  to  the  tribunal  of  the  pi  ac¬ 
tor  ;  then  a  public  crier  proclaimed  in  the  forum  the  debt  for  which  the  prifoner  was  detained.  It  often  happened* 
that  rich  perfons  redeemed  the  prifoner  by  paying  his  debts  ;  but  if  nobody  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  debtor  after 
the  third  market-day,  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  inilivt  the  punidiments  appointed  by  the  law.  u  Tertits  nundin’s 
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unhappy  men  as  fell  into  that  ftate,  whether  through 
the  chance  of  war  or  the  cruelty  of  a  fordid  creditor  (g). 
The  confequence  was,  that  the  number  of  Haves  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  rich  patricians  was  almoft  incredible.  Caius 
Csecilius  Ifidorus,  who  died  about  feven  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era,  left  to  his  heirs  41 16  flaves  ;  and  if 
any  one  of  thofe  wretched  creatures  made  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty,  or  was  even  fufpefted 
of  fuch  a  defign,  he  was  marked  on  the  forehead  with  a 
red-hot  iron  (h).  In  Sicily,  during  the  moft  HouriHiing 
periods  of  the  commonwealth,  it  feems  to  have  been 
cuftomary  for  mailers  to  mark  their  Haves  in  this .  man¬ 
ner  ;  at  leaf!  we  know  that  fuch  was  the  praftice  of 
Damophilus,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  this  fecUrity,  Ihut 
up  his  Haves  every  night  in  clofcpnfons,  and  led  them 
out  like  beads  in  the  morning  to  their  daily  labour  in 
the  field.  Hence  arofe  the  fervile  war  in  Sicily. 

Though  many  laws  were  enacted  by  Augultus  and 
other  patriotic  emperors  to  diminifli  the  power  of  credi¬ 
tors  over  their  infolvent  debtors  •,  though  the  influence 
of  the  mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity  tended  much  to  meli¬ 
orate  the  condition  of  flaves,  even  under  Pagan  mailers  ; 
and  though  the  emperor  Adrian  made  it  capital  to  kill 
a  Have  without  a  juft  reafon  5  yet  this  infamous  com¬ 
merce  prevailed  univerfally  in  the  empire  for  many  ages 
after  the  converfion  of  Conftantine  to  the  religion  of 
Ghrift.  It  was  not  indeed  completely  abolilhed  even  in 
the  reign  of  Juftinian  ;  and  in  many  countries  which 
had  once  been  provinces  of  the  empire  it  continued  long 
after  the  empire  itfelf  had  fallen  to  pieces. 

It 'has  already  been  obferved,  that  among  the  ancient 
Germans  it  was  not  uncommon  for  an  ardent,  gamefter 
to  lofe  his  perfonal  liberty  by  a  throw’  of  the  dice.  This 
was  indeed  a  ftrong  proof  of  favage  manners  j  but  the 
general  condition  of  {laves  among  thofe  favages  feems  to 
have  been  much  better  than  among  the  polilhed  Greeks 
•and  Romans.  In  Germany  the  Haves  were  generally 
attached  to  the  foil,  and  only  employed  in  tending  cat¬ 
tle,  and  carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  agriculture  5  for 
the  menial  offices  of  every  great  man’s  houfe  were  per¬ 
formed  by  his  wife  and  children.  Such  Haves  were  felr 
dom  beaten,  or  chained,  or  imprifoned. .  Sometimes  in¬ 
deed  they  w’ere  killed  by  their  maHers  in  a  lit  of  Hid¬ 
den  paffion  y  but  none  were  confidered  as  materials  of 
commerce,  except  thofe  "who  had  originally  been  free¬ 
men,  and  loft  their  freedom  by  play.  Thefe,  indeed, 


the  fuccefsful  gamefter  was  very  ready  to  fell,  both  be-  Slavery/ 
caufe  he  felt  them  an  ufelefs  burden,  and  becaufe  their  v  * 
prefence  continually  put  him  in  mind  of  that  ftate  to 
which  a  throw  of  the  dice  might  one  day  reduce  him- 
felf. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  *  of  Ha  very 
among  the  ancient  Germans.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  how- 
ever,  after  they  were  fettled  in  this  ifland  feem  not  to 
to  have  carried  on  that  traffic  fo  honourably.  By  a  fta- 
tute  of  Alfred  the  Great  f ,  the  purchafe  of  a  man,  a  +  Wilkin's 
horfe ,  or  an  ox,  without  a  voucher  to  warrant  the  fale,  C  llethon  of 
was  llriftly  forbidden.  That  law'  was,  doubtlefs,  ena ft- 
ed  to  prevent  the  Jlealitig  of  men  and  cattle  $  but  it  t0  Rcnry 
(hows  us  that  fo  late  as  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  a  ///. 


man,  when  fairly  purchafed,  was,  in  England,  as  much  14  f 
the  property  of  the  buyer  as  the  horfe  on  which  he  rode, In  fnSlanu 
or  the  ox  which  dragged  bis  plough.  In  the  fame am> 
country,  now  fo  nobly  tenacious  of  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  man,  a  fpecies  of  flavery  fimilar  to  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  ancient  Germans  fubfifted  even  to 
the  end  of  the  fixteenth  century.  This  appears  from  a 
commiffion  iffiied  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1574,  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  her  bond-men  and 
bond  women  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  So- 
merfet,  and  Gloucefter,  in  order  to  compound  with  them 
for  their  manumiffion,  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands 
and  goods  as  freemen  J.  In  Scotland  there  certainly  J  Karnes's 
exifted  an  order  of  flaves  or  bond-men,  w  ho  tilled  the  Sketches, 
ground,  were  attached  to  the  foil,  and  with  it  were^0^* 
transferable  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  at  a  period  *  5* 

fo  late  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  when  or  how  Scotland,  < 
thofe  villains,  as  they  were  called,  obtained  their  free¬ 
dom,  feems  to  be  unknown  to  every  lawyer  and  anti¬ 
quary  of  the  prefent  day.  Coalliers  and  falters  were, 
in  the  fame  country,  flaves  till  little  more  than  30  years 
ago,  that  they  tvere  manumitted  by  an  aft  of  the  Bri- 
tiffi  legiflature,  and  reftored  to  the  rights  of  freemen 
and  citizens.  Before  that  period  the  Tons  of  coalliers 
could  follow  no  bufinefs  but  that  of  their  fathers  5  nor 
were  they  at  liberty  to  feek  employment  in  any  other 
mines  than  thofe  to  which  they  were  attached  by 
birth,  without  the  confent  of  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who,  if  he  had  no  ufe  for  their  fervices  hinifelf,  trans¬ 
ferred  them  by  a  written  deed  to  fome  neighbouring  pro¬ 
prietor.  # 

That  the  favage  nations  of  Africa  were  at  any  period  Slavery  & 
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capite  prenaS  date  aut  trans  Tiberim  peregre  venumduito  j"  that  is,  “  Let  him  on  the  third  market-day  be  ptimfh- 
ed  with  death,  or  fold  beyond  the  Tiber  as  a  flave  ”  If  there  were  feveral  creditors,  they  were  allowed,  in  conie- 
qucnce  of  this  fevere  law,  to  divide  the  body  of  the  prifoner  into  feveral  parts,  and  fliare  it  among  them  in  propor-  ' 
tion  to  the  fum  which  they  demanded.  .  ...  ^  T0 

(g)  This  is  evident  from  the  ftory  of  Appius  and  Virginia.  See  Rome,  N  113*  f  T1. 

(h)  How  capricioufly  and  unjuftly  this  infamous  mark  was  imprelTed,  we  learn  from  the  ftory  o  e  10.  n> 
man  being  proferibed,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  head  by  the  triumvirs  Oftavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  con¬ 
cealed  himfelf  from  the  fury  of  the  tyrants  in  the  beft  way  that  he  could.  A  Have  whom  he  had  marked  with  the 
hot  iron  having  found  out  the  place  of  his  retreat,  condufted  him  to  a  cave,  and  there  fupported  him  for  fome  time 
with  what  he  earned  by  his  daily  labour.  At  length  a  company  of  foldiers  coming  that  way,  and  approaching  the 
cave,  the  faithful  flave,  alarmed  at  the  danger  his  mailer  was  in,  followed  them  clofe,  and  falling  upon  a  poor  pea- 
fant,  killed  him  in  their  prefence,  and  cut  off  his  head,  crying  out,  “  I  am  now  revenged  on  my  matter  for  the 
marks  with  which  he  has  branded  me.”  The  foldiers,  feeing  the  infamous  marks  on  his  forehead,  and  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  he  had  killed  Reftio,  fnatched  the  head  out  of  his  hand,  and  returned  with  it  in  all  hafte  to  the  triumvirs. 
They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  flave  conveyed  his  matter  to  the  fea-fide,  where  they  had  the  good  luclt  to 
gnd  one  of  Sextius  Poropeius’s  veffels,  which  tranfported  them  fafe  into  Sicily. 
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of  hiffory  exempted  from  this  opprobrium  of  our  nature 
which  fpread  over  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  the  enlight¬ 
ened  reader  will  not  fuppofe.  It  is  indeed  in  that  vail 
country  that  flavery  has  in  every  age  appeared  in  its  ug- 
liefl  form.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  about  the 
era  of  the  Trojan  war,  a  commerce  in  Haves  was  car¬ 
ried  on  between  Phoenicia  and  Libya  :  and  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  who  were  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  and  revered 
the  cuftoms,  manners,  and  religion  of  their  parent  Hate, 
undoubtedly  continued  the  Tyrian  traffic  in  human  flefli 
with  the  interior  tribes  of  Africa.  Of  this  we  might 
reft  allured,  although  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fa£l  than  what  refults  from  the  practice  of  human  facri- 
fices  fo  prevalent  in  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The  ge¬ 
nuine  inflin&s  of  nature  are  often  fubdued  by  dire  fuper- 
ffition,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly  eradicated  ;  and  the 
rich  Carthaginian,  when  a  human  victim  was  demanded 
from  him  to  the  gods,  would  be  ready  to  fupply  the 
place  of  his  own  child  by  the  fon  of  a  poor  ffranger,  per- 
fidioufly  purchafed  at  whatever  price.  That  this  was, 
indeed,  a  very  common  practice  among  them,  we  learn 
from  the  teffimony  of  various  hiflorians  *,  who  allure  us, 
that  when  Agathocles  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe  had  over¬ 
thrown  their  generals  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  and  threat¬ 
ened  Carthage  itfelf  with  a  fiege,  the  people  attributed 
their  misfortunes  to  the  juff  anger  of  Saturn  for  having 
been  worfhipped,  for  fome  years,  by  the  facrifices  of 
children  meanly  born  and  fecretly  bought ,  inffead  of 
thofe  of  noble  extraction.  Thefe  fubflitutions  of  one  of¬ 
fering  for  another  were  conlidered  as  a  profane  deviation 
from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers }  and  therefore  to 
expiate  the  guilt  of  fo  horrid  an  impiety,  a  facrifice  of 
200  children  of  the  firff  rank  was  on  that  occafion  made 
to  the  bloody  god.  As  the  Carthaginians  were  a  com¬ 
mercial  people,  wre  cannot  fuppofe  that  they  purchafed 
Haves  only  for  facrifices.  They  undoubtedly  condemn¬ 
ed  many  of  their  priforiers  of  war  to  the  Hate  of  fervi- 
tude,  and  either  fold  them  to  foreigners,  or  diHributed 
them  among  their  fenators  and  the  leaders  of  their  ar¬ 
mies.  Hanno,  who  endeavoured  to  ufurp  the  fupreme 
power  in  Carthage  whilft  that  republic  was  engaged  in 
war  with  Timoleon  in  Sicily  -J-,  armed  20,000  of  his 
cap-  6.  and  ^aves  in  order  to  carry  his  nefarious  purpofe  into  execu- 
Univerfal  tion  ;  and  Hannibal,  after  his  decifive  victory  at  Can* 
Hi/lory,  noe,  fold  to  the  Greeks  many  of  his  prifoners  whom  the 
\?lti Ltv '  Boman  fenate  refufed  to  redeem  J.  That  illuHrious 
'Itnaras!*  commanc^er  was  indeed  more  humane,  as  well  as  more 
politic,  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen.  Before 
his  days  it  was  cuftomary  with  the  Carthaginians  either 
to  maffacre  their  captives  in  cold  blood,  that  they  might 
never  again  bear  arms  again H  them,  or  to  offer  them  in 
facrifice  as  a  grateful  acknowledgement  to  the  gods  by 
whofe  affiffance  they  believed  that  they  were  vanquifli- 
ed  ;  but  this  was  not  always  done  even  by  their  moH  fu- 
perHitious  or  mofi  unprincipled  leaders.  Among  other 
rich  fpoils  which  Agathocles,  after  his  viClory  already 
mentioned,  found  in  the  camp  of  Hanno  and  Bomilcar, 
were  twenty  thoufand  pair  of  fetters  and  manacles,  which 
thole  generals  had  provided  for  fuch  of  the  Sicilian  pri¬ 
foners  as  they  intended  to  preferve  alive  and  reduce  to  a 
Hate  of  flavery. 

With  the  ancient  Hate  of  the  other  African  nations 
AndNumi~we  are  but  veiT  little  acquainted.  The  Numidians, 
dians.  Mauritanians,  Getulians,  and  Garamantes,  are  indeed 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  hiflorians,  who  give  us  ample 
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details  of  the  battles  which  they  fought  In  attempting  Slavery* 
to  preferve  their  national  independence  $  but  we  have 
no  particular  account  of  their  different  manners  and  cuf¬ 
toms  in  that  age  when  Rome  was  difputing  with  Car¬ 
thage  the  fovereignty  of  the  world.  All  the  African 
Hates  of  which  we  know  any  thing,  were  in  alliance 
with  one  or  other  of  thofe  rival  republics-,  and  as  the 
people  of  thofe  Hates  appear  to  have  been  lefs  enlighten¬ 
ed  than  either  the  Romans  or  the  Carthaginians,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  that  they  had  purer  morals,  or  a  greater 
regard  for  the  facred  rights  of  man,  than  the  powerful 
nations  by  whom  they  were  either  protefled  or  oppref- 
fed.  They  would,  indeed,  infenfibly  adopt  their  cuf¬ 
toms  and  the  ready  market  which  Marius  found  for 
the  prifoners  taken  in  the  town  Capfa,  although  Sallufl 
acknowledges  J  that  the  fale  was  contrary  to  the  laws  t  Bell.. 
of  war,  (hows  that  flavery  was  then  no  Hrange  thing  to  JUS* 
the  Numidians.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  prevailed^'51* 
through  all  Africa  from  the  very  firfl  peopling  of  that 
unexplored  country  ;  and  we  doubt  if  in  any  age  of  the 
world  the  unhappy  negro  was  abfolutely  fecure  of  his 
perfonal  freedom,  or  even  of  not  being  fold  to  a  foreign 
trader.  lg 

It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  pra&ice  of  ma-  slave-trade 
king  Haves  of  the  negroes  is  of  a  very  modern  date  \  that  with  the 
it  owes  its  origin  to  the  incurflons  of  the  Portuguefe  on  coaP: 
tile  weflern  coafl  of  Africa ;  and  that  but  for  the  cun-  be* 

ning  or  cruelty  of  Europeans,  it  would  not  now  exifl,  portu- 

and  would  never  have  exifled.  But  all  this  is  a  compli-  guefe,! 
cation  of  miflakes.  A  learned  writer  has  lately  proved,  *  Wfita* 
with  a  force  of  evidence  which  admits  of  no  reply  *,  ke.r  s 
that  from  the  coafl  of  Guinea  a  great  trade  in  Haves  Gibbon's 
was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs  fome  hundreds  of  years  Roman 
before  the  Portuguefe  embarked  in  that  traffic,  or  Hiftory. 
had  even  feen  a  woolly-headed  negro.  Even  the  But1b  tbe 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  defert,  who  never  had  any  Arab/at  an 
friendly  correfpondence  with  the  ChriHians  of  Europe,  ear]y  period* 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  ferved  by  negro  „  . 

Haves.  “  The  Arab  muff  be  poor  indeed  (fays  M .  andtinf- 
Saugnier)  not  to  have  at  leaff  one  negro  Have.  His  Jon's  Voya* 
foie  occupation  is  the  care  of  the  herd.  ,  They  are  ne-ges, 
ver  employed  iw  war,  but  they  have  it  in  their  power 
to  marry.  Their  wives,  who  are  captive  negreffes, 
do  all  the  domeffic  work,  and  are  roughly  treated  by  the 
Arabian  women,  and  by  the  Arabs  themfelves.  Their 
children  are  Haves  like  them,  and  put  to  all  kinds  of 
drudgery.”  Surely  no  man  whofe  judgement  is  not 
completely  warped  by  prejudice,  will  pretend  that  thofe 
roving  tribes  of  favages,  fo  remarkable  for  their  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit  and  attachment  to  ancient  cuHoms,  learn¬ 
ed  to  enHave  the  negroes  from  the  Europeans.  In  all- 
probability  they  have,  without  interruption,  continued 
the  pra&ice  of  flavery  from  the  days  of  their  great  an- 
ceflor  Ifhmael ;  and  it  feems  evident,  that  none  of  the 
European  nations  had  ever  feen  a  woolly  headed  negro  till 
the  year  1100,  when  the  crufaders  fell  in  with  a  fmall 
party  of  them  near  the  town  of  Hebron  in  Judea,  and 
were  fo  flruck  with  the  novelty  of  their  appearance,  that 
the  army  burfl  into  a  general  fit  of  laughter*.  Long 
before  the  crufades,  however,  we  know  with  certainty  ^ 
that  the  natives  of  Guinea  had  been  expofed  to  fale  in 
foreign  countries.  In  651  the  Mahometan  Arabs  of 
Egypt  fo  haraffed  the  king  of  Nubia  or  Ethiopia,  who 
was  a  Chriflian,  that  he  agreed  to  fend  them  annually, 
by  way  of  tribute,  a  vaji  number  of  Nubian  or  Ethio¬ 
pian 
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plan  Jlaves  Into  Egypt.  Such  a  tribute  as  this  at  that 
time,  we  are  told,  was  more  agreeable  to  the  khalif  than 
any  other,  as  the  Arabs  then  made  no  ftnzill  account  of 
thofe  Jlaves  *. 

The  very  propofal  of  .fuch  a  tribute,  and  the  eftima- 
tion  in  which  black  (laves  were  held  in  Egypt,  (hows 
that  a  commerce  in  bond  fervants  could  not  then  be  a 
new  branch  of  trade  either  to  the  Arabs  or  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  but  the  vaft  number  which  the  Ethiopian  mo¬ 
narch  was  now  compelled  to  furnifh  every  year,  indu¬ 
ced  him  to  feed  this  great  drain  upon  his  fubje&s  from 
the  natives  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  “  He  ranged 
accordingly  into  all  that  vaft  blank  of  geography  upon 
the  map  of  the  world,  the  fpreadmg  bofom  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  continent  ;  and  even  pulhed  through  it  to  its  fartheft 
extremities  in  the  weft.  He  thus  brought  the  blacks  of 
•Guinea,  for  the  firft  time,  into  the  feivice  and  families 
of  the  eaft  )  and  the  (laves  which  he  paid  in  tribute  to 
the  Arabs,  whether  derived  from  the  nearer  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Ethiopia,  fetched  from  the  mediterranean  regi¬ 
ons  of  Africa,  or  brought  from  the  diftant  (bores  of  the 
Atlantic,  were  all  denominated  Ethiopians ,  from  the 
country  by  which  they  were  conveyed  into  Egypt  f. 
“  At  this  time,  therefore,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
-began  that  kind  of  traffic  in  human  llefti 


“  Which  fpoils  unhappy  Guinea  of  its  fons.” 


20 

The  ne¬ 
groes  have 
cnflaved 
one  ano¬ 
ther  from 
time  imme¬ 
morial. 

*  Modern 
Unique  rjal 
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There  are  not  many  authors  from  whom,  in  queflions 
of  antiquity,  we  differ  with  greater  hefitation  *,  but,  as 
we  meet  with  a  female  Ethiopian  (lave  in  the  Eunuch  of 
Terence,  we  cannot  help  fufpe&ing  that  Guinea  was  oc- 
cafionally  “  fpoiled  of  its  fons”  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
At  any  rate,  from  the  obfervations  made  by  the  European 
travellers  who  firft  penetrated  in  to  that  continent,  i  t  appears 
undeniable  that  (layery  muft  have  prevailed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  among  fuch  of  the  tribes  as  had  never  carried 
on  any  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  When  Battel  firft 
vifited  the  Giagas  *,  thofe  people  had  never  before  feen 
a  white  man  *,  yet  they  welcomed  him  and  the  Englifh, 
with  whom  he  had  come,  to  their  country,  invited  them 
to  bring  their  goods  on  (hore,  and  without  hefitation 
loaded  the  (hips  with  (laves.  The  Giagas  were  indeed 
waging  war  with  the  kingdom  of  Benguela  ;  and  being 
cannibals,  who  prefer  human  fiefh  to  all  others,  the 
jlaves  whom  they  had  fold  to  the  Englifh  were  pro¬ 
bably  prifoners  whom  they  would  have  killed  and  eaten 
if  they  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of  othenvite  dif- 
pofing  of  them  to  greater  advantage.  But  as  they  had 
not  been  incited  by  the  Europeans  to  eat  their  prifoners, 
there  can  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  by  the  Europeans 
they  had  been  firft  induced  to  fell  them*,  for  we  have  feen 
that  this  kind  of  commerce  prevailed  in  Africa  among 
people  much  more  polifhed  than  the  Giagas  fo  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  Jugurtha. 

That  it  was  not  introduced  among  the  negroes  either 
by  the  Arabs  or  by  the  Portuguefe,  appears  (bill  more 
evident  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Dahomans  at  the  con- 
queft  of  Whidah,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the 


people  of  Angola  at  the  earlieft  ftage  of  their  foreign  Slavery, 
trade  procured  a  fupply  of  fiaves  for  the  Portuguefe """v 
market.  The  greater  part  of  the  (laves  whom  the  An¬ 
golans  exported  from  St  Paulo  de  Loanda  were  brought 
from  interior  countries,  fome  hundreds  of  leagues  di¬ 
ftant,  where  they  could  not  have  been  regularly  purcha- 
fed  had  that  commerce  been  till  then  unknown  in  thofe 
countries.  The  Dahomans,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1727,  had  never  feen  a  whiteman  :  and  when  their 
vi&orious  prince  and  his  army,  in  their  rout  through 
Whidah,  firft  met  with  fome  Europeans  in  the  town  of 
Sabi,  they  were  fo  (hocked  at  their  complexion  and 
their  drefs,  that  they  were  afraid  to  approach  them, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  that  they  were  men  till 
they  heard  them  fpeak,  and  were  affured  by  the 
Whidanefe  that  thefe  were  the  merchants  who  purcha- 
fed  all  the  (laves  that  were  fold  in  Guinea  f .  Slavery,  f  Modern 
therefore,  if  it  prevailed  among  the  Dahomans  before  Univerfai 
that  period,  could  not  have  been  introduced  among 
them  by  European  or  Arabian  intrigues:  but  we  arevo,xm* 
affured  by  Snelgrave,  who  was  then  in  the  army,  that 
thofe  people  treated  their  captives  with  fuch  horrid 
cruelty  as  was  (hocking  to  the  natives  of  the  fea-coaft, 
and  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  fiavery  had  been 
pra&ifed  among  them  from  the  earlieft  ages.  A  great 
part  of  their  prifoners  were  facrificed  to  their  gods  or 
eaten  by  the  foldiers  \  and  when  our  author  expreffed 
to  a  colonel  of  the  guard  fome  furprife  that  a  prince  fo 
enlightened  as  the  fovereign  of  Dahomy  (hould  facri- 
fice  fo  many  men  whom  he  might  have  fold  to  great 
advantage,  he  was  gravely  told,  that  it  had  been  the 
cuftom  of  their  nation,  from  time  immemorial,  to  offer, 
after  vi&ory,  a  certain  number  of  prifoners  to  the  gods  j 
and  that  they  fele&ed  the  old  men  for  vi&ims,  becaufe 
they  were  of  lefs  value  at  market,  and  more  dangerous 
from  their  experience  and  cunning,  than  the  young 
men.  To  thofe  perfons  who  fancy  that  the  Wars  be¬ 
tween  the  African  princes  are  carried  on  for  the  foie 
purpofe  of  fupplying  ,the  European  (hips  with  (laves,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  kings  of  Da¬ 
homy  (laughtered  at  once  not  only  all  the  captives  ta¬ 
ken  in  war,  but  alfo  1  27  prifoners  of  different  kinds, 
that  he  might  have  a  fufficiency  of  ikulls  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  his  palace ;  though  at  the  very  time  of  that 
maffacre  he  knew  that  there  were  fix  (lave-fhips  in  the 
road  of  Whidah,  from  which  he  could  have  got  for  eve¬ 
ry  prime  (lave  a  price  little  (hort  of  thirty  pounds  fter- 

hng  t-  f  balnel's 

Thefe  fa£h,  and  numberlefs  others  which  the  reader  Hifiory  of 
will  find  detailed  in  the  13th  volume  of  the  Modern  the  King- 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  by  writers  who  were  at  the  greateft  cf 
pains  to  procure  authentic  information  }  who  were  nei-  j0m ’*m 
ther  biaffed  by  intereft  nor  blinded  by  enthufiafm  }  and 
who  appear  to  have  held  the  infamous  traffic  in  utter 
abhorrence — prove  beyond  the  poffibility  of  doubt,  that 
fiavery  of  the  word  kind  muft  have  prevailed  among  all 
the  negro  nations  before  they  were  vifited  either  by  the 
Portuguefe  or  by  the  Arabs  (1).  Thefe  two  nations 

may 


(1)  The  fame  thing  appears  from  the  voyages  of  M.  Saugnier,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  converting  with 
many  tribes  of  negroes,  and  who  alwTays  fpeaks  of  fiavery  as  an  eftablifhed  pra&ice  among  them  \  adding,  that 
fuch  as  are  fold  for  crimes  are  put  to  death  by  their  own  countrymen  if ‘they  fly  from  their  mafter.  It  appears 
llkewife  in  a  (till  more  firiking  light  from  Dalzel’s  Hiftory  of  Dahomy,  where  we  are  told  that  all  the  Daho- 

2  mans, 
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Slavery,  may  indeed  have  been  the  firfl.  who  dragged  the  unhap- 
1l-'  ~ Ti-  -*  1  py  negro  from  his  native  continent,  and  made  his  flavery 

doubly  fevere,  by  compelling  him  to  labour,  without  his 
own  confent,  for  mailers  whom  he  hardly  confidered' as 
human  beings. 

On  the  beginning  of  this  commerce,  or  the  dreadful 
cruelty  with  which  it  has  been  carried  on  to  the  prefent 
day,  it  is  impoflibie  to  refled  without  horror  :  but  there 
is  fome  confolition,  however  finall,  in  knowing  that  its 
original  authors  were  not  Europeans.  I  he  purchafe  of 
Guinea  blacks  for  Oaves  by  foreign  nations  commenced 
ages  before  the  Portuguefe  had  laid  that  country  open 
to  the  intercourfe  of  .Europe.  Even  after  they  had  made 
many  incurfions  into  it,  the  inhabitants  were  as  regularly 
pui-chafed  for  Oaves  by  fome  of  the  adjoining  Oates  as 
they  are  now  by  the  maritime  Europeans. 

11  u  The  Arabs  of  Egypt  having  reduced  all  the  north 

by  whTh  of  Africa,  and  carrying  with  them  their  love  of  black 
the  \rabs  fervants,  would  be  fure  to  open  a  ready  communication 
carrie  1  on  for  themfelves  to  their  country.  they  certainly  had 
the  nave-  one  f0  early  as  1 51 2,  and  before  the  Europeans  had 

Xvhir'akcr's  an7  f°r  tbat  PurP°k  (K)*  TheX  went  ^rom  Barbai7 

Review,  by  a  route  that  was  fo  much  practifed,  as  to  be  denoini- 
p.  185.  nated  exprefsly  i  the  vs  ay  of  the  camels.’  Meeting  to¬ 
gether  at  the  town  of  Cape  Can  tin,  or  that  ot  Valadie 
near  it,  the  commercial  caravan  travelled  the  vafl  deferts, 
thofe  of  Sarra,  which  run  like  the  tropic  of  Cancer  over 
them  in  a  long  line  acrofs  the  country  ;  to  a  place  of 
great  population  called  Hoden,  the  JVaden  or  bidden  of 
our  maps,  and  a  little  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Cape  Bianco. 
From  Hoden  they  turned  to  the  left,  and  puilied  di- 
re&ly  into  the  interior  of  the  continent,  to  reach  Te- 
gazza,  the  Ta?a%el  or  Tagaza  of  our  maps,  and  lying 
nearly  eaft  of  Hoden.  Here  affuredly  they  did,  as  the 
✓  caravan  does  certainly  at  this  day  \  and  added  to  the 

other  wares  upon  their  camels  a  quantity  of  fait  from 
thofe  mines  of  rock-falt,  which  are  extraordinary  enough 
to  be  noticed  as  rocks  in  our  maps.  I  his  they  carried,  as 
they  (lill  carry  it,  to  Tanbut,  the  Tomhut  of  the  maps, 
and  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  African  continent.  And 
from  this  town  they  turned  on  the  right  for  the  fea  coaft 
again,  and  reached  it  in  the  great  kingdom  of  Mele, 
the  Mel/i  of  our  maps,  to  the  fouth  of  the  Gambia,  and 
juft  at  the  fpringing  as  it  were  of  that  grand  arch 
Vol.  XIX.  Part  I. 


of  fea  which  curves  fo  deeply  into  the  body  of  the  Slavery.  ^ 
land,  and  conftitutes  the  extenfive  gulf  of  Guinea. v— ' 
At  Melli  and  at  Tombut  they  received  a  meafure  of 
gold  for  a  meafure  of  fait.  The  caravan  colle&s  gold 
at  Tombut  to  the  prefent  time  \  but  at  Melli  they 
purchafed  gold,  and  alfo  filver,  in  pieces  as  large  as  peb¬ 
bles.  And  at  Hoden  they  had  a  great  mart  for  Jlaves  ; 
the  blacks  being  brought  thither  from  the  countries  ad¬ 
joining,  and  bartered  away  to  the  traders.  Such  was 
the  Slave  Coaft  and  the  Gold  Coaft  of  former  days. 

The  ftaple  commodity  of  Hoden  is  only  transferred  now 
to  Whidah  \  and  diverted  from  the  Arabs  of  Barbary  22 
to  the  Chriftians  of  Europe,”  by  whom  the  negroes  are  which  is 
carried  to  the  continent  of  America  or  to  the  Sugar  now  tranf- 
Iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies.  In  thefe  countries  they 
are  all  fold  like  beads  in  a  market  \  but  they  experience  peanS. 
very  different  degrees  of  fervitude  from  the  different 
mailers  who  hold  them  as  property.  Such  of  them  as 
are  reconciled  to  the  appearance  of  white  men,  or  have 
been  born  in  the  European  colonies,  feel  themfelves 
as  happy  under  a  humane  mailer  as  they  could  be  in 
their  native  continent  (l)  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of 
them  in  fuch  circumftances  have  expreffed  a  deflre  to 
return.”  23 

In  the  French  Weft  India  iflands,  before  the  late  re-  Condition 
volution  in  the  mother  country,  which  has  produced  in°ffljy^in 
all  its  dependencies  anarchy  and  maffacre,  the  condition  ir^dLs 
of  the  negro  flaves  was  better  than  that  of  the  bond-  umler  tpie 
men  among  the  ancient  Germans.  “Thofe  of  them  0id  govern- 
who  cultivated  the  plantations  were  attached  to  the  foil,  meat, 
and  could  not  be  drawn  off  to  pay  debts,  or  be  fold  fe- 
parately  from  the  eftate  on  which  they  lived.  This 
gave  them  a  lafting  property  in  their  huts  and  little 
fpots  of  ground,  which  they  might  fafely  cultivate  with¬ 
out  dread  of  being  turned  out  of  pcffeftion,  or  transfer¬ 
red  contrary  to  their  intereft  and  feelings  from  one  pro¬ 
prietor  to  another.  They  were  under  the  protedfion  of 
law  as  foon  as  they  arrived  in  the  colony.  Proper  mif- 
fionaries  were  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  training  them 
up  to  a  certain  degree  of  religious  knowledge,  and  am¬ 
ple  funds  were  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  thofe  ec- 
clefiaftics.  On  ill  treatment  received  from  his  matter, 
or  on  being  deprived  of  his  allowance  of  food  and  rai¬ 
ment,  the  flave  was  directed  to  apply  to  the  king’s  at- 
3  D  torney, 


mnns  from  the  low-eft  to  the  higheft,  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  foverelgn  to  difpofe  of  their  perfons  and  pro¬ 
perties  at  pleafure  ;  and  where  we  learn,  that  the  fovereign  himfelf  a  (Fared  Mr  Abfon  the  Enghlli  governor  at 
Whidah,  that  all  his  anceftors  had  from  time  immemorial  pat  to  death  every  pnfoner  of  war  whom  they  could 

not  fell  as  a  flave.  „  n  '  .  .  .  r 

(K)  In  the  year  1442,  Anthony  Gonfalez,  a  Portuguefe  adventurer,  reftored  to  their  native  country  lome 

Moorifh  orifoners  whom  he  had  two  years  before  forcibly  carried  off  from  the  coaft  of  Africa.  He  landed  them  at 
Rio  del-Oro ,  and  received  from  the  Moors  in  exchange  ten  blacks  and  a  quantity  of  gold  duft.  This  tranfa&ion 
proves,  that  a  commerce  in  black  fervants  was  then  regularly  carried  on  by  the  Moors  and  not  by _ the  Portuguefe, 
So  early  as  the  year  1502,  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negroes  in  the  mines  of  Hifpaniola ;  but  in  the 
year  following,  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  iiland,  forbade  the  further  importation  of  them,  alleging  that  they 
tauvht  the  Indians  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  rendered  them  lefs  traftable  than  formerly  :  and  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1517  that  the  funply  of  negroes  to  the  Spamili  American  plantations  became  an  eftabliftied  and  regulai 
branch  of  commerce.  Edwards's  Hi/lory  of  the  IVeft  Indies ,  Book  IV.  chap.  ii. 

(l)  “  I  bave  obferved  many  of  my  flaves  go  on  board  the  veffel  with  joy,  on  my  aflurancc  that  they  would  be 
well  treated  and  happy  on  the  plantation  where  I  was  going  to  fend  them.  When  the  Banbarans  find  that  they 
are  trufted  by  the  whites,  they  never  think  of  making  their  efcape,  choofing  to  be  the  flaves  of  Europeans  rather 
than  of  a  black  man  who  would  treat  them  with  the  greatefl  cruelty.  Voyages  to  the  Coajl  of  Africa  by  Mejfrs 
Saugnier  and Brijon,  p.  332.  335.  EngliOi  Tranflation. 
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was  obliged  to  profecute  the  mailer  forth-  Haves 


Converjion 
cf  Slaves, 
Seft.  v. 

„  24 

In  the  Bri- 
tiHi  iflands. 


JMNeifs 
Obferva- 
tiojjs  on  the  [ 


SJavery.  torney,  who 

v  '  with.  That  officer  was  alfo  bound  to  profecute,  if  by 
any  other  means  he  heard  of  the  abufe  ;  the  law  adding 
as  the  reafon,  This  we  will  to  be  obferved ’,  to  check  the 
*  Ramfaxs  abufe  of  power  in  the  majlcr 

Tffay  on  We  wifh  it  were  in  our  power  to  fay,  that  in  the  Bri- 
^rientand  ^nc**a  colonies  Haves  are  equally  protefted  by 

law  as  they  were  in  the  French  iflands  under  the  old  go¬ 
vernment,  and  that  the  fame  care  is  taken  of  their  mo¬ 
ral  and  religious  improvement.  This,  however,  wTe  are 
afraid,  cannot  be  faid  with  truth.  In  the  ifland  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  before  the  paffing  of  the  confolidated  favc  a&, 
not  many  years  ago,  a  white  man,  whether  proprietor 
or  not,  who  had  killed  a  negro,  or  by  an  aft  of  feverity 
been  the  caufe  of  his  death,  was,  for  the  firft  offence, 
intitled  to  benefit  of  clergy,  and  not  liable  to  capital 
punifhment  till  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  By  the  pre¬ 
sent  law,  it  is  enabled,  “  That  if  any  perfon,  whether 
owner  or  fuperintendant  of  Haves,  fliall  be  convicted  of 
Treatment  having,  ky  any  aft  of  paffion  or  cruelty,  occafioned  the 
of  Negroes  death  of  any  negro,  it  fhall  be  capital  for  the  frjl  of- 
in  the  ijland  fence  :  and  for  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  property, 
of  Jamai-  anc}  as  a  checp.  on  thofe  who  may  have  the  punifhment 
cf  Haves  in  their  power,  it  is  particularly  required,  that 
every  furgeon  or  doftor  belonging  to  each  effate  fliall 
fwear  to  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  each  negro,  to  the 
beff  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  5  and  if  any  negro 
dies,  and  is  interred  by  the  owner  or  overfeer,  without 
the  doftor’s  having  feen  or  been  fent  for  to  fuch  negro, 
in  this  cafe  the  owner  or  overfeer  caufing  the  negro  to 
be  fo  interred  is  liable  to  a  profecution  for  fuch  con¬ 
duct.” 

This  law  mud  doubtlefs  be  produftive  of  good  effefts  , 
but  being  a  colonial  aft,  it  cannot  have  the  vigour  of 
the  Code  Noir  ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attorney  in  the 
ifland  wTho  is  obliged  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  negroes, 
or  profecute  the  mafler  whofe  cruelty  has  by  any  means 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  jufiices  and  veflry  of  each 
parifli  are  indeed  conflituted  a  council  of  protection ,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  making  full  enquiry  into  the  bar¬ 
barities  exercifed  on  Haves,  and  bringing  the  authors  to 
punifliment  at  the  public  expence  \  and  by  a  new  flave- 
aft  of  Grenada,  the  juflices  are  required  annually  to  no¬ 
minate  three  freeholders  to  be  guardians  of  the  fiaves , 
^EdvuardSs  who  are  to  take  an  oath  to  fee  the  law  duly  executed  f. 
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with  di  fere  lion  and  humanity. 


Hijlory  of 
the  PVefi 
Indies , 
book  iv. 
chap.  r. 


Thefe  are  benevolent  regulations  *  but  we  doubt  if  pro- 
teftion  can  be  fo  promptly  afforded  by  a  council  of  guar¬ 
dians  as  by  an  individual  attorney  who  has  no  other  em¬ 
ployment.  In  fome  of  the  other  Britifh  iflands,  we  have 
been  confidently  told  that  the  unfortunate  fons  of  Afri¬ 
ca  have  no  proteftion  whatever  againft  the  tyranny  of  a 
fordid  owner,  or  the  caprice  of  a  boyiffi  overfeer  (m)  \ 
though  it  is  added,  that  the  humanity  of  many  maflers 
more  than  fupplies  the  want  of  laws  in  every  refpeft 
but  that  of  improvement,  and  that  the  attachment  of 
others  has  in  them  a  like  effeft.  In  fome  cafes  good 
fenfe,  a  regard  for  their  reputation,  and  a  well-informed 
conviftion  of  their  interefi,  induce  men  to  treat  their 
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many  a  planter  poffefs  advantages  beyond  what  the  la-  ' - v— ' 

bourer  even  of  Britain  enjoys  J  yet  thefe  advantages!  Ramfay's 
all  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  his  mafter  ;  and  in  no  EJpimvs, 
part  of  the  Britifh  colonies  are  the  Haves  attached  to  theE  aiK* 
foil.  This  Angle  circumffance,  together  with  the  total yI* 
negleft  of  their  moral  and  religious  culture,  makes  their 
fituation  much  lefs  eligible  than  was  that  of  the  French 
Haves  under  the  old  government  5  and  affords  a  ffriking 
proof  of  what  the  humane  author  whom  we  have  juit 
quoted  well  obferves,  that  “  thofe  men  and  nations 
whom  liberty  hath  exalted,  and  who  therefore  ought  to 
regard  it  tenderly  in  others,  are  conftantly  for  reflrain- 
ing  its  blefiings  within  their  own  little  circle,  and  de¬ 
light  more  in  augmenting  the  train  of  their  dependants 
than  in  adding  to  the  rank  of  fellow-citizens,  or  in  dif- 
fufing  the  benefits  of  freedom  among  their  neighbours.” 
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Having  given  this  ample  detail  of  the  rife  and  pro-Thelaw- 
grefs  of  flavery  in  the  world,  and  fhown  that  it  has  pre- hflnefs  of 
vailed  in  every  age,  and  under  all  religions,  we  fliall  now 
proceed  to  enquire  whether  a  praftice  fo  general  be  in^o  RU  '  * 
any  inflance  lawful ;  and  if  it  be,  how  it  mufl  be  modi¬ 
fied,  in  order  to  be  rendered  confident  with  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  immutable  laws  of  virtue. 

That  in  a  Hate  of  nature  one  man  has  a  right  to 
feize  upon  another,  and  to  compel  him  by  force  to  la¬ 
bour  for  his  fubfiffence,  is  a  pofition  which  we  believe 
has  never  been  ferioufly  maintained.  But  independent 
communities  Hand  to  each  other  in  the  very  fame  rela¬ 
tion  that  individuals  do  in  a  Hate  of  nature  \  and  there¬ 
fore  if  in  fuch  a  Hate  the  man  of  greater  bodily  ffrength 
or  mental  fagacity  would  have  no  right  to  convert  his 
weaker  neighbour  into  perfonal  property,  neither  can 
the  more  powerful  and  enlightened  nation  have  a  right 
to  carry  off  by  force,  or  entice  by  fraud,  the  fubjefts  of 
a  weaker  and  more  barbarous  community  for  the  pur¬ 
pofe  of  reducing  them  to  a  Hate  of  fervitude.  This  is 
n  truth  fo  obvious  as  to  admit  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
denial. 

In  thus  Hating  the  cafe  between  two  independent  na¬ 
tions,  we  have  in  our  eye  that  traffic  in  Haves  which  is 
carried  on  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  Africans :  and  the  utmoff  length  which  we  think 
au  apologifl  for  that  trade  can  go  is  to  contend,  that 
we  may  lawfully  purchafe  Haves  in  thofe  countries  where 
from  time  immemorial  they  have  been  a  common  branch  ^ 
of  commerce.  But  the  European  right  to  purchafe  The  c<m- 
cannot  be  better  than  the  African  right  to  fell  j  andmunapo- 
we  have  never  yet  been  informed  what  gives  one  Afri-  f°?  !t 
can  a  right  to  fell  another.  Such  a  right  cannot  be  na.  mlu  lcieU» 
tural,  for  the  reafon  which  we  have  elfewhere  affigned 
(fee  Bight)  :  neither  can  it  be  adventitious  j  for  ad¬ 
ventitious  rights  are  immediately  derived  frem  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law,  which  is  the  public  will  of  the  Hate.  But 
the  Hate  has  no  authority  to  deprive  an  innocent  man 
of  his  perfonal  freedom,  or  of  the  produce  of  his  own 
labour  ;  for  it  is  only  to  fecure  thefe,  by  protefting  the 

weak 


(m)  In  Barbadoes  there  is  faid  to  be  a  law  for  the  proteftion  of  Haves,  which  is  the  mofl  infolent  trifling  with 
iuflice  and  humanity  that  the  writer  of  this  article  has  ever  feen.  It  is  enafted,  forfooth,  “  That  if  any  man  fliall, 
of  wantonnefs ,  or  only  of  bloody -nun dedtiefs ,  or  cruel  intention ,  wilfully  kill  a  negro  or  other  Have,  if  his  own,  he  Hiall 
pay  into  the  public  treafurv  fifteen  pounds  Jlerling  !  See  Dickfon's  Letters  on  Slavery ,  p.  4. 


Slavery. 


ftrong,  that  dates  are 
under  civil  govern- 
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other. 
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What  kind 
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may  be  era 
ployed  as  a 
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weak  from  the  violence  of  the 
formed,  and  individuals  united 
ment. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  by  patiently  lubmitting 
to  governments  which  authorize  the  traffic  in  human 
ilefli,  men  virtually  give  up  their  perfonal  liberty,  and 
veil  their  governors  with  a  right  to  fell  them  as  (laves  : 
but  no  man  can  veft  another  with  a  right  which  he 
poffeffes  not  himfeif  j  and  we  Avail  not  hefitate  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  in  a  date  of  nature  where  all  have  equal 
rights,  no  individual  can  fubmit  himfeif  to  the  abfolute 
difpofal  of  another  without  being  guilty  of  the  greated 
crime.  rLhe  reafon  is  obvious.  From  the  relation  in 
which  men  dand  to  one  another  as  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  God  as  their  common  Creator,  there,  are  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  each  peculiar  to  himfeif  \  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  which  he  can  be  guided  only  by  his  own  rea¬ 
fon,  which  was  given  him  for  that  very  purpofe..  But 
he  who  renounces  his  perfonal  freedom,  and  fubmit s  un¬ 
conditionally  to  the  caprice  of  a  matter.,  impioully  at¬ 
tempts  to  fet  himfeif  free  from  the  obligation  of  that  law 
which  is  interwoven  with  his  very  being,  and  choofes 
a  director  of  his  conduA  different  from  that  w7hich 
God  has  affigned  him.  A  man  therefore  cannot  put 
himfeif  in  a  date  of  unconditional  fervitude  \  and  what 
he  cannot  do  for  himfeif,  he  furely  cannot  authorize 
others  to  do  for  him  either  by  a  tacit  or  by  an  open 
confent. 

Thefe  condderations  have  often  made  us  regret  that 
writers,  for  whofe  talents  and  integrity  we  have  the 
highed  refpeA,  fliould,  without  accurately  definingwhat 
they  mtan  by  davery,  have  peremptorily  affirmed,  that, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nature  men  may  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  that  date  as  a  punilliment  for  crimes,  or  to  dif- 
charge  debts  which  they  cannot  otherwife  p"*y.  lhat 
a  criminal,  who  has  forfeited  bis  liie  to  the  laws  of  his 
“country,  may  have  his  puniffimcnt  commuted  for  hard 
labour,  till  death  in  the  courfe  of  nature  (hall  put  a  pe¬ 
riod  to  his  terredrial  exiftence,  is  a  truth  which  we  ap¬ 
prehend  cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  to  make  fucb  a 
commutation  of  pumfhments  confident  with  the  lawrs  of 
nature  and  of  nature’s  God,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
kind  and  degree  of  labour  mud  be  precifely  afeertained, 
and  the  conduA  of  the  criminal  not  left  to  the  capricious 
direAion  of  any  individual. 

Punifhments  can  be  juftly  indiAed  only  for  one  or 
other  of  two  ends,  or  for  both.  They  may  be  calcula¬ 
ted  either  to  reform  the  criminal  or  to  be  a  warning  to 
the  innocent  }  and  tliofe  which  mod  effeAually  anfwer 
both  thefe  purpofes  are  furely  to  be  preferred  to  fucb 
as  anfwer  but  one  of  them.  For  this  reafon  we  cond- 
der  hard  labour  as  a  much  fitter  puniffimcnt  for  mod 
crimes  than  death  :  but  to  entitle  it  to  preference,  the 
kind  and  degree  of  the  labour  mud  be  afeertained  by  the 
law  5  for  if  thefe  circumdances  be  omitted,  and  the  of¬ 
fender  delivered  over  as  a  Have  to  the  abfolute  difpofal 
and  caprice  of  a  private  mader,  the  labour  to  which,  he 
is  condemned,  indead  of  operating  to  his  reformation, 
may  be  converted  into  the  means  of  tempting  him  to 
the  commiffion  of  new  crimes.  A  young  woman,  in  the 
date  of  fervitude,  would  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  her 
virtue  againd  the  felicitations  of  a  mader  who  ffiould 
promife  her  liberty  or  a  remiffiou  of  toil  upon  her  yield¬ 
ing  to  his  defires  •,  and  the  felon,  who  had  long  been 
sccudomed  to  a  life  of  vagrancy  and  idlenefs,  would 
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not  drenuoufiy  objeA  to  the  perpetration  of  any  wick-  Slavery, 
ednefs  to  obtain  his  freedom,  or  even  a  diminution  of  his  ~~~ 'Y~‘ - 
claily  talk.  Indeed  fuch  temptations  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way,  as  human  nature  could  not  refill  but  by  means 
of  much  better  principles  than  felons  can  be  fuppofed 
to  poffefs.  lie  might  be  fcourged  into  compliance  *,  or 
his  labour  might  be  fo  increafed  as  to  make  him  for  a 
little  refpite  eagerly  embrace  the  mod  nefarious  propo- 
fal  which  his  mader  could  make  :  for  being  abfolute 
property,  there  is  no  earthly  tribunal  to  which  he  could 
appeal  for  juitice  5  and  felons  do  not.commonly  fiippcrt 
themfelves  under  trials  by  pious  meditations  on  a  future 
date. 

By  reafoning  in  this  way,  we  are  far  from  meaning  to 
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infinuate  that  flave-holders  in  general  torture  their  (laves 
into  the  commiffion  of  crimes.  God  forbid  !  Many  of 
them  we  know  to  be  religious,  humane,  and  benevolent 
but  they  are  not  infallible  }  and  fome  of  them  may  be 
indigated,  fome  of  them  undoubtedly  have  been  irri¬ 
gated,  by  avarice  and  other  worfe  principles,  to  compel 
creatures,  who  are  fo  abfolutely  their  dependents,  to  ex¬ 
ecute  deeds  of  darknefs  too  hazardous  for  themfelves. 

But  the  morality  or  immorality  of  any  aAion,  and  the 
moral  fitnefs  of  any  date,  are  to  be  judged  of  by  then 
natural  tendency,  if  the  one  were  univerfally  praAifed 
and  the  other  univerfally  prevalent  (fee  Moral  Philo¬ 
sophy,  N°  1 56.)  :  and  as  the  natural  tendency  of  abfo¬ 
lute  domedic  davery  among  fuch  creatures  as  men  is  to 
throw  the  mod  powerful  temptations  to  vice  in  the 
way  both  of  mader  and  of  (lave,  it  mud  be  in  every  in¬ 
dance,  even  when  employed  as  a  puniffiment,  .inconfifi- 
ent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral  virtue.  .  . 

Some  writers  indeed  have  maintained,  and  the  civil  Chndren 
law  feems  to  fuppofe,  that  children  are  the  property  of ™op£r(y 
their  parents,  and  may  by  them  be  fold  as  daves  in  cafes  0f  ^hdr 
of  urgent  neceffity  :  but  if  we  duly  confider  how  pro- rents, 
perty  is  acquired  (fee  Property),  and  attend  to  the 
natural  confequences  of  flavery,  we  (hall  foon  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  opinion  is  very  ill  founded.  A  he  rights 
of  parents  refult  from  their  duties  5  and  it  is  certainly 
the  duty  of  that  man  who  has  been  the  indrument  of 
bringing  into  the  world  an  mtelleAual  and  moral  being, 
to  d*o  every  thing  in  his  power  to  render,  the  ex.iftence 
of  that  being  happy  both  in  the  prefent  life  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come.  If  this  duty  be  confcientioudy  dis¬ 
charged,  the  parent  has  a  manifeft  right,  to  the  grati¬ 
tude^  love,  and  reafonable  obedience,  of  his  child  5  but 
he  cannot,  in  confequence  of  any  duty  performed,  claim 
a  right  to  transfer  that  child  as  property  to  the. uncon¬ 
trolled  difpofal  of  any  private  mader  \  for  this  plain 
reafon,  that  the  man  who  is  confidered  as  the  private  , 
property  of  another,  cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to 
enjoy  happinefs  in  this  world,  and  is  under  many  temp¬ 
tations  to  do  what  mud  neceffarily  render  him  miferable 
in  the  next.  See  Moral  Philosophy,  N°  138. 

If  criminals  cannot  be  lawfully  reduced  to  a  date  of 
abfolute  private  davery,  much  lefs  furely  can  it  be  law¬ 
ful  to  reduce  infolvent  debtors  and  prifbners  of  war  to 
that  date.  Many  a  virtuous  man,  who  has  contraAed 
debts  with  the  faired  profpeA  of  paying  them,  has  been 
fuddenly  rendered  infolvent  by  fire,  by  ihipwreck,  or  by 
the  bankruptcy  of  others  with  whom  he  was  neceffarily 
engaged  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade.  Such  a  man  can  be 
confidered  in  no  refpeA  as  criminal.  He  has  been  in¬ 
deed  unfortunate  ;  but  it  would  be  grofsly  unjud,  as 
3  D  2  well 
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(  'vwll  as  fliockingly  cruel,  to  add  to  liis  misfortune  by  re-  by  hunger. 
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Two  objec- 
tion*  tu  our 


ducing  him  to  a  date  to  which  we  have  juft  leen  that 
the  vileft  felon  cannot  be  reduced  without  a  violation  of 
Fraudulent  the  laws  of  morality.  Fraudulent  bankrupts  indeed,  of 
•bankrupts  whom  we  daily  fee  many,  might  with  great  propriety 
compelled  and  tlle  juftice  be  compelled  to  extehuate  their 

to  labour  debls  by  labouring  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  whom  they 
for  the  be-  have  injured  \  and  criminals  of  other  deferiptions  might 
nefit  of  be  made  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  public*:  'but  in 
fU tors'2 rC*  ca^es  the  talk  to  be  performed  fhould  be  afeertain- 

ed  by  the  law,  and  the  perfons  of  the  labourers  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  ftate.  If  fuch  can  be  called  {laves,  their 
llavery  is  undoubtedly  confiftent  with  every  principle  of 
virtue  and  religion  ;  for  they  fuffer  nothing  but  the  due 
reward  of  their  deeds.  Prifoners  of  war,  however,  can 
upon  no  honeft  principle  be  reduced  even  to  this  ftate  of 
mitigated  bondage  5  for  they  are  fo  far  from  incurring 
guilt  by  fighting  for  their  country,  that  even  to  their 
enemies  their  courage  and  conduct  in  fuch  a  caufe  muft 
appear  worthy  of  reward.  A  victorious  general  has 
certainly  a  right  to  prevent  the  prifoners  taken  in  battle 
from  again  drawing  their  fwords  againft  him  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  \  but  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  this  may  be  done  effectually  without  chaining  the 
unfortunate  captives  to  the  ;;ar,  or  felling  them  like  cat¬ 
tle  to  private  purchafers,  by  whom  they  may  be  treated 
with  capricious  cruelty,  and  driven  to  the  perpetration 
of  the  greateft  crimes. 

To  thefe  conclufions,  and  the  reafoning  on  which 
they  are  built,  we  are  aware  it  may  be  objected,  that  if 
conclufions.  private  fiavery  were  in  every  inftance  unlawful  and  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
it  would  not  have  prevailed  among  the  ancient  patri¬ 
archs,  and  far  lefs  have  been  authorifed  by  the  Jewifli 
law- 

The  former  In  reply  to  this  objeClion,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
^nfwered.  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  though  excellent  men,  were 
not  characters  abfolutely  perfeCl ;  that  as  their  praClice 
does  not  authorife  polygamy  or  inceft  among  us,  it  will 
not  authorife  the  reducing  of  our  fellow-creatures  to  a 
ftate  of  hopelefs  fervitude  *,  and  that  from  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  age  in  wrhich  they  lived,  many  things 
were  permitted  to  them,  and  were  indeed  harmlefs,  * 
which  are  forbidden  to  us,  and  would  now  be  pernicious. 
The  charaCler  of  Abraham  appears  to  have  been  much 
more  perfeCl  than  that  of  his  fon  or  grandfon  \  and  was 
certainly  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  any  other 
mere  man  of  whom  we  read  cither  in  profane  or  even  in 
facred  hiftory.  We  are  to  remember,  however,  that  he 
was  born  amidft  idolaters,  and  was  probably  an  idolater 
himfelf  till  enlightened  by  the  infpiration  of  Jehovah, 
and  called  from  his  kindred  and  from  his  father’s  houfe. 
Before  his  converfion,  he  muft  have  had  much  cattle  and 
many  (laves,  which  conftituted  the  riches  of  that  early 
period  *,  and  his  cafe  would  indeed  have  been  peculiarly 
hard,  had  he  been  commanded  to  diveft  himfelf  of  his 
fervants,  and  to  depart  into  a  ftrange  country  very  thin¬ 
ly  inhabited,  without  people  to  proteCl  his  flocks  and 
herds  from  beafls  of  prey.  Nor  w’ould  his  lofs  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  any  degree  to  the  benefit  of  his  (laves,  who, 
as  the  ranks  of  men  were  then  adjufled,  could  not  long 
have  preferved  their  liberty.  Had  they  not  been  for¬ 
cibly  reduced  to  their  former  date  by  their  idolatrous 
countrymen,  which  in  all  probability  they  would  have 
been,  they  muft  have  foon  fubmitted  to  it,  or  peri(hed 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  bond-  S'arery. 
(ervants  of  Abraham,  though  conilituting  the  molt  va-  ‘v*~J 
1  mble  part  of  his  property,  were  not  confidered  as  a  (pe- 
cies  of  inferior  beings,  but  were  treated  rather  as  child¬ 
ren  than  as  (laves.  Ihis  is  evident  from  his  (peaking 
of  the  (toward  of  his  houfe  as  his  heir,  when  complain¬ 
ing  to  God  of  the  want  of  Iced.  Indeed  the  manner  in 
which  this  circumitance  is  mentioned,  lliows  that  it  was 
then  the  general  praClice  to  confider  domeftic  (laves  as 
members  of  the  family  ;  for  the  patriarch  does  not  fay, 

“  I  will  leave  my  fubitance  to  this  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mafeus  j”  but  his  words  are,  “  Behold  to  me  thou  haft 
given  no  feed  \  and  lo,  one  born  in  my  horde  is  my  heir  *  Gen.  xv. 
from  this  mode  of  expreflion  we  are  ftrongly  inclined  to3, 
think  that  captives  taken  in  war  were  in  that  age  of 
fimplicity  incorporated  into  the  family  or  tribe  of  the 
conqueror,  as  they  are  laid  to  be  at  prelent  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  to  lupply  the  place  ot  thofe 
who  had  fallen  in  battle.  If  lo,  flavery  was  then  a  very 
mild  tiling,  unattended  with  the  evils  which  are  now*  in 
its  train,  and  muft  often  have  been  highly  beneficial  to 
the  captive. 

The  other  part  of  the  objection  appears  at  firft  fight  Anfwer  to 
mere  formidable  :  but  perhaps  a  little  attention  to  the  the  other, 
defign  of  the  Mofaic  economy  may  enable  us  to  remove 
it  even  more  completely  than  this.  We  need  not  in¬ 
form  our  theological  readers,  that  one  great  purpofe 
for  which  the  pofterity  of  Abraham  were  ieparaled 
from  the  heathen  nations  around  them,  was  to  prefer ve 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  in  a  w  orld  run  head¬ 
long  into  idolatry.  As  idolatry  appears  to  have  had 
fomething  in  its  forms  of  worlhip  extremely  captivating 
to  rude  minds,  and  as  the  minds  of  the  Ifraelites  at  the 
era  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  w’ere  exceedingly 
rude,  every  method  w^as  taken  to  keep  their  feparation 
from  their  idolatrous  neighbours  as  complete  as  pof- 
fible.  With  this  view  they  were  commanded  to  facri- 
fice  the  animals  which  their  Egyptian  mafters  had  wor- 
(liipped  as  gods,  and  were  taught  to  confider  hogs  and 
fuch  other  creatures  as  the  heathen  offered  in  lacrifice, 
when  celebrating  their  myftical  and  magic  rites,  as  too 
unclean  to  be  eaten  or  even  to  be  touched.  Of  this  di- 
ft in ion  between  clean  and  unclean  beads,  God  him¬ 
felf  afllgns  the  reafon  :  “  I  am  the  Lord  your  God 
(fays  he),  W’ho  have  feparated  you  from  other  people j 
ye  (hall  therefore  put  difference  between  clean  and  un¬ 
clean  beads,  and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean  f .”  [  Lev.  xx. 
For  the  fame  realon  they  wrere  prohibited  from  inter-  24,  25,  a<k 
marrying  with  the  heathen,  or  having  any  tranfaChon 
whatever  with  them  as  neighbours  j  and  the  feven  ido¬ 
latrous  nations  of  Canaan  they  were  ftriCtly  command¬ 
ed  to  exterminate.  “  When  the  Lord  thy  God  (fays 
Mofes)  fli all  deliver  them  before  thee,  thou  flialt  (mite 
them,  and  utterly  deftroy  them  :  thou  flialt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  (how  mercy  unto  them  :  nei¬ 
ther  (hah  thou  make  marriages  with  them  :  thy  daugh¬ 
ter  thou  (halt  not  give  unto  his  fon,  nor  his  daugh¬ 
ter  (halt  thou  take  to  thy  fon  5  for  they  will  turn 
away  thy  fon  from  following  me,  that  they  may  ferve 
other  gods  %  ”  f  Deut.  vm 

Under  thefe  knvs,  it  is  plain  that  no  intercourfe  what-  3>  4* 
ever  could  have  place  between  an  lfraelite  and  a  man 
of  any  other  nation,  unlefs  the  latter  was  reduced  to 
fuch  a  (late  as  that  he  could  neither  tempt  the  former, 
nor  praCtife  himielf  the  rites  of  his  idolatrous  worftiip. 

But 
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But  the  Ifraelites  were  not  feparated  from  the  reft  of  the  government  as  a  fource 
the  world  for  their  own  fakes  only  :  They  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  the  repofitaries  of  the  lively  oracles  ol 
*  God,  and  gradually  fpread  the  light  of  divine  truth 
through  other  nations,  till  the  fulntfs  of  time  flrould 
come,  when  in  Chrift  all  things  were  to  be  gathered 
together  in  one.  To  anfwer  this  end,  it  was  necelfary 
that  there  ftiould  be  fome  intercourfe  between  them  and 
their  Gentile  neighbours  ;  but  we  have  feen  that  luch 
an  intercourfe  could  only  be  that  which  fubfifts  between 
makers  and  their  flaves.  . 

Should  this  apology  for  the  flavery  which  was  au- 
thorifed  by  the  Jewifh  law  be  deemed  fanciful,  we  beg 
leave  to  fubmit  to  the  confideration  of  our  readers 
the  following  account  of  that  matter,  to  which  the 
fame  objeftion  will  hardly  be  made.  _  It  was  morally 
impoflible  that  between  nations  differing  fo  wide.y  111 
religion,  cuftoms,  and  manners,  as  the  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles,  peace  fhould  for  ever  reign  without  interruption  ; 
but  when  wars  broke  out,  battles  would  be  fought, 
and  prifoners  would  be  taken.  How  were  tbefe  priloners 
to  be  difpofed  of  >  Cartels  for  exchange  were  not  then 
known  :  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ifraelites  to  prevent 
their  captives  from  taking  up  arms  a  fecond  time  again 
them  ;  they  could  not  eftablilh  them  among  themielves 
either  as  artificers  or  as  hufbandmen  ;  for  their  law  en¬ 
joined  them  to  have  no  communication  with  the  hea¬ 
then.  There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative  but  ei¬ 
ther  to  maflacre  them  in  cold  blood,  or  to  reduce  them 
to  the  condition  of  flaves.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  thofe  flaves  were  raifed  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  or 
at  leaft  that  their  burdens  were  much  lightened,  as  foon 
•as  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  re¬ 
velation,  and  received  into  covenant  with  God  by  the 
rite  of  circumcifion.  They  were  then  admitted  to 
the  celebration  of  the  paffover ;  concerning  which  one 
law  was  decreed  to  the  ftrangcr,  and  to  him  that  was 
home-born.  Indeed,  when  we  confider  who  was  the 
legiflator  of  the  Jews when  we  refleft  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  laws  enafted  to  mitigate  flavery  among  them, 
and  call  to  mind  the  means  by  which  the  due  execution 
of  all  their  laws  was  enforced,  (fee  Theology),  we 
cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that  the  heathen,  who  was 
reduced  to  flavery  in  Judea,  might  be  happier,  if  he 
plcafed,  than  when  living  as  a  freeman  m  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  But  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is  a  matter  with 
which  we  have  no  concern.  On  account  of  the  hard- 
nefs  of  their  hearts,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  circum- 
ftances,  many  things,  of  which  flavery  may  have  been 
one,  were  permitted  to  the  Jews,  which,  if  prachled  by 
Chriftians,  would  render  them  highly  guilty. 

After  treating  thus  largely  of  flavery  in  g.e”er“>  we 
need  not  occupy  much  of  the  reader’s  time  with  the 
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cue  guvuui,^.u  „ _  of  national  and  colonial 

wealth,  was  from  its  commencement  confidered  by  the 
thinking  part  of  the  nation  as  a  traffic  inconfiftent  with 
the  rights  of  man,  and  fufpefted  to  be  carried  on  by 
a£ts  of  violence.  Thefe  fufpicions  were  gradually  fpread 
through  the  people  at  large,  and  confirmed,  in  many 
inftances,  by  evidence  incontrovertible.  Laws  were  in 
confequence  enafted  to  make  the  negroes  more  com¬ 
fortable  on  what  i>  called  the  middle  paflage,  and  to 
protefl  them  againft  the  wanton  cruelty  of  their  mailers 
in  the  Weft  Indies ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  nation 
was  roufed  ;  and  not  many  years  ago  a  number  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  moft  refpeftable  chayatfters,  finding  that 
no  adequate  proteftion  could  be  afforded  to  perfons  in  a 
ftate  of  hopelefs  fervitude,  formed  themfelves  into  a  foci- 
ety  at  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  total 
abolition  of  the  flave-trade.  That  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  leading  men  of  this  fociety  were  of 
the  pureft  kind,  cannot,  we  think,  be  queftioned  ;  for 
their  obied  was  to  deliver  thofe  who  had  none  to  help 
them,  and  from  whom  they  could  expert  no  other  re¬ 
ward  for  their  labours  of  love  than  the  bleflings  of  them 
who  were  ready  to  perilh.  To  a  caufe  truly  Chriftian, 
who  did  not  pray  for  fuccefs  ?  or  who  but  murt  have 
felt  the  moft  pungent  regret,  if  that  fuccefs  had  been 
rendered  doubtful,  or  even  delayed,  by  the  imprudence 
of  fome  of  the  agents  employed  by  the  fociety  ?  I  his 
we  apprehend  was  really  the  cafe.  Language  calcula¬ 
ted  only  to  exafperate  the  planters  could  not  ferve  the  ne¬ 
groes  ;  and  the  legiflature  of  Great  Britain  would  never 
fuffer  itfelf  to  be  forced  into  any  meafure  by  the  mena- 
ces  of  Individuals, 
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In  the  year  1793,  petitions  were  prefented  to  parlia- Petitions 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  this  inhuman  traffic,  which 
gave  a  pleafing  pi&ure  of  the  philanthropy  ol  the  na-  ^ 
tion  but,  unfortuately  for  the  caufe  of  freedom,  it  was 
difeovered  that  many  of  the  names  fubjoined  to  thofe 
petitions  had  been  collefttd  by  means  not  the  moft  ho¬ 
nourable.  The  difeovery,  perhaps,  would  never  have 
been  made,  had  not  the  infulting  epithets  indiicrimi- 
nately  heaped  upon  the  Have  holders  provoked  thofe 
men  to  watch  wTith  circumfpe£lion  over  the  conduct  ct 
their  opponents.  The  confequence  was,  that  fufpicions 
of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners  were  ex¬ 
cited  in  the  breafts  of  many  who,  though  they  ardent¬ 
ly  wifhed  well  to  the  caufe,  chofe  not  to  add  their 
names  to  thofe  of  fchool-boys  under  age,  and  of  pea- 
fants  who  knew  not  what  they  were  fubfcnbing.  Let 
the  lights  of  the  Africans  be  maintained  with  ardour 
and  firmnefs;  but  never  let  their  advocates  fuppofe  that 
the  caufe  of  humanity  requires  the  fupport  of  artifice. 
Abfolute  flavery,  in  which  the  a&ions  of  one  man  are 
regulated  by  the  caprice  of  another,  is  a  ftate  demon- 
ftrably  inconfiftent  with  the  obvious  plan  of  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  It  degrades  the  mental  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  {lave,  and  throws,  both  in  his  way  and 
in  his  mailer’s,  temptations  to  vice  almoft  infurmount- 
able.  Let  thefe'  truths  be  fet  in  a  proper  light  by 
thofe  who  have  doubtlefs  feen  them  exemplified  j  and 
they  will  furely  have  their  full  effect  on  the  minds  of  a 
generous,  and,  we  truft,  not  an  impious  people  (n). 

Th$  trade  will  be  generally  abolifhed  ,  pains  will  be  ta- 
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SLAVE  TRADE  carried  on  by  the  .merchants  of 
Europe  with  the  natives  of  Africa.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Portuguefe  were  the  firft  Europeans  whoembark- 
ed  in  this  trade,  and  that  their  example  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Dutch  and  the  Englilh.  Of  the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  the  Englilh  commerce  in  flaves,  the  reader 
will  find  a  fuffrient  account  in  other  articles  of  this 
work  f.  That  commerce,  though  long  cherilhed  by 


(N)  We  have  not  infilled  upon  the  impolicy  of  the  flave-trade,  or  endeavoured  to  prove  that  its  abolition 
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Slave-  ken  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  Weft  Indian  negroes  ; 
t  trade‘  ,  and  the  era  may  be  at  no  great  diftance  when  Ilavevy 
^  (hall  ceafe  through  all  the  Britiffi  dominions. 

Objection  But  what  benefit,  it  will  be  allied,  will  the  negroes 
to  the  aba-  of  Africa  reap  from  an  abolition  of  the  flave  trade  ? 
iitioii  Should  any  thing  fo  wildly  incredible  happen,  as  that 
all  the  nations  of  Chriftendom,  in  one  common  paro- 
xyfm  of  philanthropy,  fliould  abandon  this  commerce 
in  fervants,  which  has  been  profecuted  in  all  ages, 
and  under  all  religions  3  they  would  only  abandon  it  to 
tliofe  who  were  originally  poffeffed  of  it,  who  ftill  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  country,  and  who  even  pufh  up  to 
Gago  at  the  very  head  of  the  Slave  coaft  3  and  leave  the 
wool-headed  natives  of  it  to  Mahometan  mafters,  in 
preference  to  Chriftian.  Under  fuch  mafters  they  were 
in  Judea  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  Under  fuch, 
as  we  learn  from  Meffrs  Saugnier,  Briflon,  and  others, 
they  ftill  are  in  the  deferts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the 
*  Afiatic  iflands  of  Johanna  and  Madagafcar  *  3  and  it  is  univer- 
Refearches,  fally  known  that  they  enflave  one  another  as  a  punifh- 
ment  for  the  moft  whimfical  crimes.  Among  them,  in¬ 
deed,  flnvery  feems  to  be  reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  to 
defeend,  as  it  has  done  in  more  poliffied  nations,  from 
t  E/fay  o?i  father  to  fon  *,  for  both  Saugnier  and  Wadftrom  f  fpeak 
Colombo. -  of  particular  families  of  negroes  who  are  exempted  from 
that  degrading  ft  ate  by  the  laws  of  the  country. 

All  this  we  admit  to  be  true.  Moft  certainly  the 
negroes  would  not  be  exempted  from  the  miferies  of 
fervitude,  though  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  were 
fwallowed  up  in  the  ocean.  The  citftotns  of  the  coun- 
t  BalzeVs  try>  as  king  of  Dahomy  allured  Mr  Abfon  J,  will 

1  Hjl or y,  be  made  as  long  as  black  men  lhall  continue  to  poffefs 

their  own  territories,  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  depravity 
and  ignorance  3  and  thefe  cuftoms  appear  to  involve 
flavery  of  the  cruelleft  kind.  But  if  flavery  be  in  itfelf 
unlawful,  is  it  a  fufticient  excufe  for  our  continuing  the 
^  traffic  that  it  is  carried  on  by  the  rude  negroes  and  the 

of  no  favage  Arabs  ?  Are  people,  whom  we  fometimes  affe£t 

XUength.  to  confider  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  to  furnilli  ex¬ 

amples  of  conduft  to  thole  who  boalt  of  their  advance¬ 
ments  in  fcience,  in  literature,  and  in  refinement  ?  Or 
will  the  benevolent  Lord  of  all  things  pardon  us 
opprefling  our  helplefs  brethren,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  cruelly  oppreffed  by  others  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  natives  of  Guinea  cannot  be  made  really  free  but 
by  introducing  among  them  the  bleffings  of  religion  and 
the  arts  of  civil  life  3  but  furely  they  would  have  fewer 


temptations  than  at  prefent  to  kidnap  one  another,  or  Slav-- 
to  commence  unprovoked  wars  for  the  purpofeof  making  trade, 
captives,  were  the  nations  of  Europe  to  abandon  the  r — 4 

commerce  in  Haves  (o).  That  commerce,  we  grant, 
would  be  continued  by  the  Arabs,  and  perhaps  by 
others  of  the  eaftern  nations  3  but  the  fame  number  of 
people  could  not  be  carried  off  by  them  alone  that  is 
now  carried  off  both  by  them  and  by  the  Europeans. 

Were  it  indeed  poffible  to  put  the  flave-trade  under 
proper  regulations,  fo  as  to  prevent  all  kidnapping  and 
unjuft  wars  among  the  Africans,  to  fupply  the  markets  3 
and  were  it  likewife  poftible  to  enfure  to  the  negroes  in 
the  Weft  Indies  mild  treatment  and  religious  inftruc- 
tion  3  we  are  far  from  being  fure  that  while  the  natives 
of  Guinea  continue  fo  rude,  and  their  neighbours  the 
Arabs  fo  felfilhly  favage,  it  would  be  proper  to  abandon 
at  once  to  hordes  of  barbarians  the  whole  of  this  com¬ 
merce  in  bond  fervants.  “  The  trade,  which  in  its  pre¬ 
fent  form  is  a  reproach  to  Britain,  might  be  made  to 
take  a  new  lhape,  and  become  ultimately  a  blefting  to 
thoufands  of  wretches  who,  left  in  their  native  country, 
would  have  dragged  out  a  life  of  miferable  ignorance, 
unknowing  the  hand  that  framed  them,  unconfcious  of 
the  reafon  of  which  they  were  made  capable,  and  heed- 
lefs  of  the  happinefs  laid  up  for  them  in  ftore  §.  §  Ramfay's 

Slavery  is,  indeed,  in  every  form  an  evil  5  but  it  feems EJfay> 
to  be  one  of  thofe  many  evils  which,  having  long  pre-E  2^2>  ^c* 
vailed  in  the  world,  can  be  advantageoufly  removed  on¬ 
ly  by  degrees,  and  as  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  Haves 
may  enable  them  to  fupport  the  rank  and  difeharge  the 
duties  of  free  men.  This  is  doubtlefs  the  reafon  why  it 
was  not  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  divine  Author  of 
our  religion,  but  fuffered  to  vanifh  gradually  before  the  38 
mild  influence  of  his  Heavenly  dottrines.  It  has  vanifh-  Abolition 
ed  before  thefe  dodlrines  in  moft  countries  of  Europe  j  °^t^e.^ave* 
and  it  affords  us  no  fmall  gratification  to  have  it  in  our ^3^ 
power  to  record,  what  indeed  muft  be  frefti  in  the  me-  1 
mory  of  our  readers,  that  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade 
was  finally  accomplilhed  by  the  fteady  perfeverance  and 
generous  exertions  of  fome  of  the  moft  enlightened  and 
refpe&able  chara&ers  in  the  kingdom,  who,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  ftruggle,  obtained  a  decree  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  prohibiting,  after  a  limited  period,  the  trade  in 
flaves  to  he  continued  by  fubje&s  of  Britain.  The  bill 
originated  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  having  undergone 
confiderable  difeuftion  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  finally 
paffed  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  received  his  majefty’s 

alien  t 


would  be  advantageous  to  the  fugar-planters  3  for  the  planters  furely  underftand  their  own  intereft  better  than  thofe 
can  do,  who,  having  never  been  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  obliged  to  content  themfeives  with  what  information  they 
can  glean  on  the  fubjeft  from  a  number  of  violent  and  contradi&ory  publications.  To  countenance  flavery  under 
any  form  is  undoubtedly  immoral.  This  we  know  :  and  therefore  upon  this  ground  have  we  oppofed  the  flave- 
trade,  which  cannot  be  continued  without  preferring  intereft  to  virtue. 

(o)  In  a  fpeech  which  Mr  Dalzel  fays  the  king  of  Dahomy  made  to  Mr  Abfon,  when  he  was  informed  of 
what  had  palled  in  England  on  the  lubjeft  of  the  flave-trade,  are  thefe  remarkable  words  :  “  In  the  name  of 
my  anceftors  and  myfelf,  I  aver  that  no  Dahoman  ever  embarked  in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  procuring 
wherewithal  to  purchafe  your  commodities.”  We  muft  take  the  liberty  to  queftion  the  truth  of  this  folemn  aver^ 
ment.  ^  I  hat  the  flave-trade  is  not  the  foie  caufe  of  the  Dahoman  wars  every  man  will  admit,  who  does  not  fancy 
that  tnofe  people  have  neither  paffions  nor  appetites,  but  for  the  commodities  of  Europe  :  but  the  bare  affirma¬ 
tion  of  this  bioody  defpot,  who  boafted  of  having  killed  many  thoufands  at  the  cuftoms ,  will  not  convince  thofe 
who  have  read  either  Wadftrom’s  Effay  on  Colonization,  or  the  evidence  refpe&ing  the  flave-trade  given  at  the 
bar  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  “  that  no  Dahoman  ever  embarked  in  war  merely  to  procure  Haves  to  barter  for 
European  commodities.” 
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affent  on  tlie  25 tli  March  1807.  The  time  fixed 
the  bill,  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  trade,  we  believe, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  viz.  January 
1808. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expreffing  a  hope,  that 
the  period  is  not  very  diftant  when  the  fiaves  in  the 
Weft  Indies  (hall  be  fo  much  improved  in  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  knowledge,  as  that  they  may  be  fafely  trufted 
with  their  own  freedom.  To  let  them  free  in  tlieir  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  ignorance  and  depravity,  is  one  of  the  wild- 
eft  propofals  that  the  ardour  of  innovation  has  ever 
made.  Such  freedom  would  be  equally  ruinous  to 
themfelves  and  to  their  matters  *,  and  we  may  fay  of  it 
what  Cicero  faid  of  fome  unfeafonable  indulgences  pro- 
pofed  to  be  granted  to  the  fiaves  in  Sicily  :  cum 

acrid unt,  nemo  eft ,  quin  intelhgat  ruere  illatn  retnpubh • 
cam;  hcec  ubi  vemunt ,  nemo  eft ,  qui  ullam  fpemfalutis 
reliquam  effe  arbitretur . 

Thofe  of  our  readers  who  wifh  to  enter  into  a  detail 
of  this  fubjeft,  may  confult,  with  much  advantage,  The 
Iliftory  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Accompli fhment  of 
the  Abolition  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,  by  Mr 
Clarkfon,  2  vols  8vo. 

SLAUGHTER.  See  Manslaughter,  Homicide, 
Murder,  &c. 

SLEDGE,  a  kind  of  carriage,  without  wheels,  for 
the  conveyance  of  very  weighty  things,  as  huge  ftones, 
bells,  &c.  The  fledge  for  carrying  criminals,  condemn¬ 
ed  for  high  treafon,  to  execution,  is  called  hurdle. 
The  Dutch  have  a  kind  of  fledge  on  which  they  can 
carry  a  veffel  of  any  burden  by  land.  It  confifts  of  a 
plank  of  the  length  of  the  keel  of  a  moderate  {hip, 
raifed  a  little  behind,  and  hollow’  in  the  middle ;  fo  that 
the  fides  go  a  little  afiope,  and  are  furnifhed  with  holes 
to  receive  pins,  &c.  The  reft  is  quite  even. 

Sledge  is  a  large  fmith’s  hammer,  to  be  ufed  with 
both  hands :  of  this  there  are  tivo  forts,  the  up-hand 
Hedge,  which  is  ufed  by  under  workmen,  when  the 
work  is  not  of  the  largeft  fort  ;  it  is  ufed  with  both  the 
hands  before,  and  they  feldom  raife  it  higher  than  their 
head.  But  the  other,  which  is  called  the  about-fiedge, 
and  which  is  ufed  for  battering  or  drawing  out  the  lar¬ 
geft  work,  is  held  by  the  handle  with  both  hands,  and 
fwung  round  over  their  heads,  at  their  arm’s  end,  to 
ftrike  as  hard  a  blow  as  they  can. 

SLEEP,  that  ftate  of  the  body  in  which,  though  the 
vital  fun£lions  continue,  the  fenfes  are  not  affected  by  the 
ordinary  impreftions  of  external  objects.  See  Dreams 
and  Physiology. 

SLEEP-Wa/kcr ,  one  who  walks  in  his  fleep.  Many 
instances  might  be  related  of  perfons  who  were  acidified 
to  this  practice  \  but  it  will  be  fufficient  to  felefl  one 
remarkable  inftance  from  a  report  made  to  the  Phyfical 
Society  of  Laufanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  ap¬ 
pointed  to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accuftomed  to 
walk  in  his  fleep. 

“  The  difpofition  to  fteep-walking  feems,  in  the  opL 
nion  of  this  committee,  to  depend  on  a  particular  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  nerves,  which  both  feizes  and  quits  the  pa¬ 
tient  during  fhep.  Under  the  influence  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  the  imagination  reprefents  to  him  the  objefls  that 
ft  ruck  him  while  awake,  wilh  as  much  force  as  if  they 
really  afftfled  his  fenfes  ;  but  does  not  make  him  per¬ 
ceive  any  of  thofe  that  are  aflually  prefented  to  his 
fenfes,  except  in  fo  far  as  they  are  connefled  with  the 
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by  dreams  which  engrofs  him  at  the  time.  If,  during  this 
ftate,  the  imagination  has  no  determined  purpofe,  he 
receives  the  impreftion  of  objefls  as  if  be  were  awake  \ 
only,  however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend 
its  attention  towards  them.  The  perceptions  obtained 
in  this  ftate  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occafionally  with  as  much 
force  as  if  they  were  again  acquired  by  means  of  the 
fenfes.  Laftly,  thefe  academicians  fuppofe,  that  the 
impreftions  received  during  this  ftate  of  the  fenfes  dif- 
appear  entirely  when  the  perfon  awakes,  and  do  not  re¬ 
turn  till  the  return  of  the  fame  difpofition  in  the  nervous 
fyftem. 

“  Their  remarks  were  made  on  the  Sieur  Devaud,  a 
lad  thirteen  years  and  a  half  old,  who  lives  in  the  town 
of  Vevey,  and  who  is  fubjefl  to  that  lingular  affe&ion  or 
difeafe  called  Somnambulifm  or  deep-walking.  .  This  lad 
poffeffes  a  ftrong  and  rebuft  conftitution,  but  his  nervous 
fyftem  appears  to  be  organifed  with  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  to  difeover  marks  of  the  greateft  fenfibility  and  irri¬ 
tability.  His  fenfes  of  fmell,  tafte,  and  touch,  are  cx- 
quifite  5  he  is  fubjeft  to  fits  of  immoderate  and  involun¬ 
tary  laughter,  and  he  fometimes  likewife  weeps  without 
any  apparent  caufe. 

“  This  young  man  does  not  walk  in  his  fleep  every 
night  y  feveral  weeks  fometimes  pafs  wntliout  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fit.  He  is  fubje£t  to  the  difeafe  generally 
tw’O  nights  fuccefti rely,  one  fit  lafting  for  feveral  houis. 
The  longeft  are  from  three  to  four  hours,  and  they 
commonly  begin  about  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
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“  The  fit  may  be  prolonged,  by  gently  paffmg  the 
finger  or  a  feather  over  his  upper  lip,  and  this  flight  ir¬ 
ritation  likewife  accelerates  it.  Having  once  fallen  afieep 
upon  a  ftaircafe,  his  upper  lip  was  thus  irritated  with  a 
feather,  when  he  immediately  ran  down  the  fieps  with 
great  precipitation,  and  refunded  all  lus  accuftomed  a6li- 
vity.  This  experiment  was  repeated  feveral  times. 

“  The  young  Devaud  thinks  he  has  obferved,  that, 
on  the  evenings  previous  to  a  fit,  he  is  fenfible  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  heavinefs  in  his  head,  but  efpecially  of  a  great 
weight  in  his  eyelids. 

“  His  fleep  is  at  all  times  unquiet,  but  particularly 
when  the  fits  are  about  to  feize  him.  During  his  fleep, 
motions  are  obfervable  in  every  part  of  his  body,  with 
ftarting  and  palpitations ;  he  utters  broken  words,  fome¬ 
times  fits  up  in  his  bed,  and  afterwards  lies  down  again. 
Pie  then  begins  to  pronounce  words  more  diftindlly,  he 
rifes  abruptly;  and  a£ls  as  he  is  inftigated  by  the  dream 
that  then  poffeffes  him.  He  is  fometimes  in  fleep  fubjeft 
to  continued  and  involuntary  motions. 

“  The  departure  of  the  fit  is  always  preceded  by  two 
or  three  minutes  of  calm  fleep,  during  which  he  fnores. 
He  then  awakes  rubbing  his  eyes  like  a  perfon  who  has 
flept  quietly. 

“  It  is  dangerous  to  awaken  him  during  the  fit,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  it  is  done  fuddenly  •,  for  then  he  fometimes  falls 
into  convulfions.  Having  rifen  one  night  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  going  to  cat  grapes,  he  left  the  houfe,  patted 
through  the  town,  and  went  to  a  vineyard  wlreie  he  ex- 
peffed  good  cheer.  He  was  followed  by  feveral  perfons, 
who  kept  at  fome  di fiance  from  him,  one  of  whom  fired 
a  piftol,  tlie  noife  of  which  inftantly  awakened  him,  and 
be  fell  down  without  fenfe.  He  was  carried  home  and 
brought  to  himfelt  when  he  recolleded  very  well  the 
0  '  '  having 
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'Sleep-  having  been  -awakened  in  the  vineyard  j  bat  nothing 
walker.  morej  except  the  fright  at  being  found  there  alone, 
which  had  made  him  Iwoon. 

“  After  the  fits  he  generally  feels  a  degree  of  laffi- 
tude  :  fometimes,  though  rarely,  of  indifpofition.  At 
the  end  of  one  of  thofe  fits,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  were  witnelfes,  he  was  affefled  with  vo¬ 
mitings  *,  but  he  is  always  foon  refiored. 

“  When  he  is  awaked,  he  never  for  the  mod  part  re- 
col!e£ls  any  of  the'  actions  he  has  been  doing  during  the 
fit. 

“  The  ffibje£t  of  his  dreams  is  cijxumfcribed  in  a 
fmall  circle  ®f  ohje£ls,  that  relate  to  the  few  ideas  with 
which  at  his  age  his  mind  is  furnifhed  'y  fuch  as  his  lef- 
fons,  the  church,  the  bells,  and  efpecially  tales  of  ghofis. 
It  is  fufficient  to  ftrike  his  imagination  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  a  fit  with  fome  tale,  to  diredl  his  fomnambuliim  to¬ 
wards  the  obje<Et  of  it.  There  was  read  to  him  while  in 
this  fituation  the  flory  of  a  robber ;  he  imagined  the 
very  next  moment  that  he  faw  robbers  in  the  room. 
However,  as  he  is  much  difpofed  to  dream  that  he  is 
furrounded  with  them,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  this 
was  an  effe£t  of  the  reading.  It  is  obferved,  that  when 
his  fupper  has  been  more  plentiful  than  ufual,  his  dreams 
are  more  difmal. 

u  In  their  report,  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee 
dwell  much  on  the  Hate  of  this  young  man’s  fenfes,  on 
the  impreffion  made  upon  them  by  flrange  objects,  and 
on  the  ufe  they  ars  of  to  him. 

il  A  bit  of  ilrong  fmeliing  wood  produced  in  him  a 
degree  of  reftleffnefs  ;  the  fingers  had  the  fame  effeft, 
whether  from  their  fmell  or  their  tranfpiration.  He 
knew  wine  in  which  there  was  wormwood  by  the  fmell, 
and  faid  that  it  was  not  wine  for  his  table.  Metals 
make  no  impreffion  on  him. 

u  Having  been  prefen  ted  with  a  little  common  wine 
while  he  was  in  a  ftale  of  apathy,  and  all  his  motions 
■were  performed  with  languor,  he  drank  of  it  willingly  } 
but  the  irritation  which  it  occafioned  produced  a  deal 
of  vivacity  in  all  his  words,  motions,  and  actions,  and 
caufed  him  to  make  involuntary  grimaces. 

“  Once  he  was  obferved  dreffing  himfelf  in  perfect 
darknefs.  '  His  clothes  were  on  a  large  table,  mixed 
with  thofe  of  fome  pther  perfons  *,  he  immediately  per¬ 
ceived  this,  and  complained  of  it  much  *,  at  lall  a  fmall 
light  was  brought,  and  then  he  dreffed  himfelf  with 
fufficient  precifion.  If  he  is  leafed  or  gently  pinched, 
he  is  always  fenfible  of  it,  except  he  is  at  the  time 
ftrongly  engroffed  with  fome  other  thing,  and  wiffies  to 
ftrike  the  offender j  however,  he  never  attacks  the  per- 
fon  who  has  done  the  ill,  but  an  ideal  being  whom  his 
imagination  pvefents  to  him,  and  whom  he  purfues 
through  the  chamber  without  running  againft  the  furni¬ 
ture,  nor  can  the  perfons  whom  he  meets  in  his  way  di¬ 
vert  him  from  his  purfuit. 

“  While  his  imagination  was  employed  on  various 
fubje&s,  he  heard  a  clock  ftrike,  which  repeated  at 
every  itroke  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  There  are  cuc¬ 
koos  here,  faid  he  *,  and,  upon  being  defired,  be  imita¬ 
ted  the  fong  of  that  bird  immediately. 

“  When  he  wiffies  to  fee  an  obje£l,  he  makes  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  lift  his  eyelids ;  but  they  are  fo  little  under  his 
command,  that  he  can  hardly  raife  them  a  line  or  two, 
while  he  draws  up  his  eyebrows  $  the  iris  at  that  time 
appears  fixed,  and  his  eye  dim,  When  any  thing  is 
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prefented  to  him,  and  he  is  told  of  it,  he  always  half  Sleep- 
opens  his  eyes  with  a  degree  of  difficulty,  and  then  ffiuts  walker, 
them  after  lie  has  taken  what  was  offered  to  him.  y— 

“  The  report  infers  from  thefe  fa£ts,  and  from  many 
others  relative  to  the  different  fenfes,  that  their  func¬ 
tions  are  not  fufpended  as  to  what  the  deep-walker  willi¬ 
es  to  fee,  that  is,  as  to  all  thofe  perceptions  which  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  obje&s  about  which  his  imagination  is  oc¬ 
cupied  ;  that  he  may  alfo  be  difpofed  to  receive  thofe 
impreffions,  when  his  imagination  has  no  other  obje&  at 
the  time  \  that  in  order  to  fee,  he  is  obliged  to  open 
his  eyes  as  much  as  he  can,  but  when  the  impreffion  is 
once  made,  it  remains  $  that  obje&s  may  flrike  his 
fight  without  finking  his  imagination,  if  it  is  not  inte- 
refied  in  them  *,  and  that  he  is  fometimes  informed  of  the 
prefence  of  objedls  without  either  feeing  or  touching 
them. 

u  Having  engaged  him  to  write  a  theme,  fay  the 
committee,  we  law  him  light  a  candle,  take  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  from  the  drawer  of  his  table,  and  begin  to 
write,  while  his  mafier  di dated.  As  he  was  writing, 
we  put  a  thick  paper  before  his  eyes,  notwithstanding 
which  he  continued  to  write  and  to  form  his  letters  very 
diilindTly  5  fliowing  figns,  however,  that  fometlung  was 
incommoding  him,  which  apparently  proceeded  from  the 
obftrudion  which  the  paper,  being  held  too  near  his 
nofe,  gave  to  his  relpiration. 

“  Upon  another  occafion,  the  young  fomnambulifl: 
arofe  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the  ne- 
ceffary  materials  for  writing,  with  his  copy-book.  He 
meant  to  have  begun  at  the  top  of  a  page  *,  but  finding 
it  already  written  on,  he  came  to  the  blank  part  of  the 
leaf,  and  wrote  fome  time  from  the  following  words, 

Fitint  ignari  pgr  kin — Ils  deviennent  ignorans  par  la  pa - 
rejfe ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  after  feveral  line£  he 
perceived  he  had  forgot  the  s  in  the  word  ignorans ,  and 
had  put  erroneoufiy  a  double  r  in  parejje  ;  he  then  gave 
over  writing,  to  add  the  s  he  had  forgotten,  and  to  erafe 
the  fu peril uous  r. 

“  Another  time  he  had  made,  of  his  own  accord,  a 
piece  of  writing,  in  order,  as  he  faid,  to  pleafe  his  maf- 
ter.  It  confifted  of  three  kinds  of  writing,  text,  half 
text,  and  fmall  writ ;  each  of  them  performed  with  the 
proper  pen.  He  drew,  in  the  corner  of  the  fame  pa¬ 
per,  the  figure  of  a  hat  *,  he  then  afked  for  a  penknife 
to  take  out  a  blot  of  ink  which  he  had  made  between 
two  letters,  and  he  erafed  it  without  injuring  them. 

Laftly,  he  made  fome  arithmetical  calculations  with  great 
accuracy. 

“  In  order  to  explain  fome  of  the  fa£h  obferved  by 
the  academicians  which  we  have  here  mentioned,  they 
eftabliffi  two  general  obfervations,  which  reful t  from 
what  they  have  faid  with  refpedl  to  the  fenfes  and  the 
dreams  of  this  fieep-walker. 

“  1.  That  he  is  obliged  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to 
recognife  obje&s  which  he  wiffies  to  fee  }  but  the  im¬ 
preffion  once  made,  although  rapidly,  is  vivid  enough 
to  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  his  opening  them  again,  to 
view  the  fame  obje&s  anew  *,  that  is,  the  fame  obje&s 
are  afterwards  prefented  to  his  imagination  with  as  much 
force  and  precifion  as  if  he  a&ually  faw  them. 

“  2.  That  his  imagination,  thus  warmed,  reprefents 
to  him  obje&s,  and  fuch  as  he  figures  to  himfelf,  with 
as  much  vivacity  as  if  he  really  faw  them  j  and,  laftly, 
that  all  his  fenfes,  being  fubordinate  to  his  imagination, 

feem 
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